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The  following  list  of  books  is  supplementary  to  the  bibliographies  given  at  the  end  of  the  articles 
contained  in  volumes  I.-V.,  and  brings  the  literature  down  to  September,  1909.  In  this  list  each  vocab- 
ulary entry  is  printed  in  capital  letters. 


Adler,  H.:  H.  Adler,  Anglo-Jewiah  Memories^  and 
Other  Sermons,  London,  1909. 

AiCARNA  Tablets:  F.  M.  BOhl,  Die  Sprache  der 
Amamabriefe  mU  besanderer  BerUcknchl' 
igung  der  Kanaaniemeny  Leipsic,  1909. 

Andrews,  E.  G.:  F.  J.  McConnell,  Edward  Qayer 
Andrews,  a  Bishop  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Chwrch,  New  York,  1909. 

Apocrtpha:  Ecclesiasiicus:  The  Greek  Text  of 
Codex  243,  Ed,  with  a  textual  Commenlary 
and  Prolegomena  by  J,  H.  A,  Hart,  London, 
1909. 
The  Oospd  of  Barnabas,  ed,  and  transl  ,  .  .  by 
L,  and  Laura  Bagg,  Oxford,  1909. 

Apolooeticb:     W.     Baldensperger,     UrchrisUiche 

Apologie,  Strasburg,  1909. 
J.  C.  Rickett,  Origins  and  Faith.    An  Essay  of 

Reconciliation,  London,  1909. 
H.  E.  Sampson,  Pro^essive  Creation,    A  Recon- 

cUiaHon  of  Religion  wiih  Science,  2  vols.,  ib. 

1909. 
R.  M.  Wenley,  Modem  Thought  and  the  Crisis 

in  Belief,  ib.  1909. 

Augustine:  J.  Mausbach,  Die  Ethik  des  heUigen 
Augustinus,  2  vols.,  Freibur^g,  1909. 

Babylonia:  A.  Ungnad,  AUbabyUmische  Privatur- 
kunden  aus  LHJbat,  Leipsic,  1909. 

Baentbch,  B.:  David  und  sein  Zeitalter,  Leipsic, 
1907. 

Beer,  G.:  Saul,  David,  Sahmo,  Tabingen,  1906; 
Schabbath,  ib.  1908. 

Behaism:  H.  Dreyfus,  The  Universal  Religion:  Be- 
haism,  its  Rise  and  Social  Import,  London, 
1909. 
E.  Hammond,  The  Splendor  of  God;  being  Ex- 
tracts from  the  sacred  Writings  of  the  Blihais, 
New  York,  1909. 

Bible  Versions:  F.  Eichler,  Die  Deutsche  Bibel 
des  Erasmus  Stratter  in  der  UniversiUUs- 
Bibliothek  zu  Graz,  Eine  Untersuchung  zur 
Geschichte  des  Buchwesens  im  xv,  Jahrhun- 
dert.  Leipsic,  1908. 

The  Old  -Testament  in  Greek  According  to  the 
Text  of  Codex  Vaticanus,  Supplemented  from 
Other  Uncial  MSS,,  etc.,  ed.  A.  E.  Brodke 
and  N.  McLean,  vol.  i.,  part  2,  Exodus  and 
Leviticus,  Cambridge,  1909. 

G.  Henslow,  The  VuJhaie,  London,  1909. 

S.  McComb,  The  Making  of  the  Enalish  Bible: 
wUh  an  introductory  Essay  on  the  influence  qf 
the  English  Bible  on  English  Literature,  New 
York,  1909. 

M.  B.  Riddle,  The  Story  of  the  Revised  New 
Testament,  American  Standard  Edition, 
P>hiladelphia,  1908.] 


Biblical  Criticism:  T.  Whittaker,  The  Origins  of 
Christianihf,  With  an  Outline  of  Van 
Manen*s  Analysis  of  the  Pauline  Literature 
and  an  Appendix  on  Galatians,  London,  1909. 

BiBUCAL  Introduction:  W.  Wrede,  Origin  of  the 
New  Testament,  London,  1909. 

Boniface,  Saint:  G.  Schndrer,  Bonifatius  Die 
Bekehrung  der  deutschen  zum  Christentum, 
Mainz,  1909. 

Buddhism:  L.  de  La  Vall^  Poussin,  Bouddhisme. 
Opinions  sur  Vhist,  de  la  dogmatigue,  Paris, 

V.  A.  Smith,  Asoka,  the  Buddhist  Emperor  of 
India,  New  York,  1909. 

Cabala:  S.  L.  M.  Mathers,  Kabbalah  Unveiled,  3d 
ed.,  London,  1907. 

Calvin,  J.:  A.  Lang,  Johannes  Calvin,  Ein  Le- 
bensbUd  zu  seinem  4OO  Geburtstag  am  10  Juli, 
1909,  Leipsic,  1909. 
Johannes  Calvins  Lebenswerk  in  seinem  Briefen. 
Eine  Auswahl  von  Briefen  Calvins  in  deut- 
scher  Uebersetzung,  2  vols.,  Tttbingen,  1909. 

Campanella,  T.:  J.  Kvacala,  Thomas  Campanella, 
ein  Reformer  ausgehenden  Renaissance,  Ber- 
lin, 1909. 

Canon  op  the  Bible:  Jugie,  Histoire  du  canon 
de  VAnden  Testament  dans  Valise  grecque 
et  Viglise  russe,  Paris,  1909. 

Carmel:  E.  von  MQlinen,  BeUrdge  zur  Kenntnis 
des  Karmels,  Leipsic,  1908. 

Censorship,  etc.:  T.  S.  Betten,  The  Roman 
Index  of  Forbidden  Books,  St.  Louis,  1909. 

Church  History:   C.  Bi^,  The  Origins  of  Chris- 

tianitv,  ed.  T.  B.  Strong,  New  York,  1909. 
L.  Duchesne,   Early  History  of  the  Christian 

Church,    From  its  Foundation  to  the  End  of 

the  Third  Century,  London,  1909. 
Church  and  State:   S.  Z.  Batten,  The  Christian 

State:  the  State,  Democracy  and  Christianity, 

Philadelphia,  1909. 
Clement  op  Alexandria:  J.  Gabrielson,  Ueber  die 

Quellen  des  Clemens  Alexandrinue,  part  2, 

Zur   genaueren   Prvfung    der    Favorinushy- 

pothese,  Leipsic,  1909. 
CoiiPARATiVE  Reugion:   Add  to  the  bibliography 

W.  Mundt,  Vdlkerpsychologie,  Leipsic,  1904 

sqq. 
K.  H.  E.  de  Jonf ,  Dcu  antike  Mysterienwesen 

in  reliaionsqesaiichtlicher  ethnologischer  und 

psychoiogismer  Beleuchtuna,  Leyden,  1909. 
J.  Toutain,  Etudes  de  mythologte  et  d'histoire 

des  religions  antiques,  Paris.  1909. 
J.  H.  Leuba,  Psychological  Origin  and  Nature 

of  Religion,  London,  1909. 
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D.  A.  B^tholet,  The  Transmigratum  cf  ScuU, 

ib.  1909. 
W.  St.  C.  Tisdall,  Mytkie  ChritAa  and  the  True: 

a  Criticiem  ofeame  modem  Theoriee,  ib.  1909. 

Cqkwat,  M.  D.:  Addreeaee  and  Reprinia  ISSO-IOOT, 
Boston,  1909. 

Dantb,  a.:  Ir^emo,  ed.  C.  H.  Grandgent,  Boston, 
1909.  The  Convivo,  London  and  New 
York,  1909. 

Dsaoonesb:  E.  F.  von  der  Golts,  Der  Dienel  der 
Frauen  in  der  tkriMchen  Kirthe,  Potsdam, 
1905. 


DoBscHinBTz,  E.  ton:  CkriehubQder  (in  TU, 

Der  gegenwOrtiae  Stand  der  neuteetament- 
Kehen  Bxegeee,  TQbingen,  1906,  Eng.  transl., 
LcMidon,  1909. 

Dogma,  Dogmatigb:  F.  Schaeder,  Theoeerdrieche 
Theoloffie,  Leipsic,  1909. 

EcKHARDT,  M.:  Meister  Eckhardi'e  Sermons,  Eng. 
transl.,  by  C.  Field,  London,  1909. 

Egypt:  Texts  Rdating  to  St,  Mena  of  Epvpt  and 
Canons  of  Nieacea,  in  a  Nubian  Duuect,  ed. 
£.  A.  W.  Budge,  London,  1909. 

Egtft  Exploration  Fund:  The  Oxurrhvnchus 
Papyri,  part  vL,  ed.  B.  P.  Grenfell  and  A.  S. 
Hunt,  London,  1908. 

England,  Church  of:    W.  H.  Hutton,  History 
of  the  Ckun^   leJiS-iaid,   London,   1908. 
C.  Bullock,   The  Story  of  England's  Church, 
London,  1909. 

Erasmus:  J.  Linddi>oom,  Erasmus,  Onderzoek 
naar  time  theotogie  en  zijn  godsdiensHg 
gemoedabestaan,  L^den,  1909. 

Ehmcs:  M.  Cronin,  The  Science  of  Ethics.  Vol.  i., 
General  Ethics,  London,  1909. 

Eucharist:  D.  Stone,  A  History  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  2  vols.,  London,  1909. 

E.  T.  Green,  The  Eucharist,  ib.,  1908. 

Francis  of  Assisi:  H.  Holzapfel,  Handbuch  der 
Geschichte  des  Franziskanerordens,  Freiburg, 
1909. 

Gerhardt,  p.:  R.  Eckart.  Paul  Oerhardi.  Urkun- 
den  und  AktenstUcke  zu  seinem  Ld>en  und 
Kdmpfen,  GlUckstadt,  1909. 

God:   W.  N.  Clarke,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  God, 
New  York,  1909. 
A.  Daniels,  QueUenbeitrdge  und  Untersuchung- 
en  zur  Geschichte  der  Gottetbeweise  im  13, 
Jahrhundert,  MOnster,  1909. 

Good  Works:  O.  Bensow,  Glavbe,  Lid)e,  und  giUe 
Werke,  GUtersloh,  1906. 

Gospels:   D.  J.  Chapman,  Notes  on  the  Early  His- 
tory of  the  VuJgcUe  Gospels,  New  York,  1908. 
J.    Frey,    Die   Probleme   der   Leidengeschichte 
Jesu.    BeitrOge  zur  Kritik  der  Evangdien, 
part  1,  Leipsic,  1907. 

A.  Hamack,  New  Testament  Studies:  II,  The 
Sayings  of  Jesus,  the  second  Source  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  New  York,  1908. 

H.  B.  Shannan,  The  Teachings  of  Jesus  about 
the  Future,  according  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
Chicago,  1909. 

B.  Weias,  Die  Qudlen  der  synoptischen  Ueber- 
lieferung,  Leipsic,  1908. 

F.  W.  Woretey,  The  Fourth  Gospel  and  the 
Synoptists,  Edinburgh,  1909. 


Grbgort  Nazianzen:  Gr^oire  de  Nazianze.  Dis- 
cours  funibres  en  Vnonneur  de  son  frhre  Ce- 
saire  el  de  Basils  de  Cisarie.  Texte  grec, 
traduction  franQaise,  introduction  et  index 
par  F,  Boulenger,  Paris,  1908. 

Grbgort  of  Ntbsa:  Grigoire  de  Nysse,  Discowrs 
caUchitique,  Teste  grec,  traduction  francaise, 
introduction  et  index  par  L.  Miridier,  Paris, 
1908. 

Grbyino,  K.  M.  N.  J.:  Johann  Eck  als  junger  Ge- 
lehrter,  MOnster,  1906;  Johann  Eck*s  Pfarr- 
huch,  lb.  1908. 

Hasakkuk:  B.  Duhm,  Das  Buch  Habakkuk,  TQ- 
bingen, 1906. 

F.  Nioolardot,  Le  Composition  du  livre  d*Har 
hacuc,  Paris,  1909. 

Hall,  C.  C:  Sermons,  New  York,  1909;  Christ  and 
the  Eastern  Soul  (Barrow  Lectures,  1906-07), 
Chicago,  1909;  The  Silver  Cup:  simple  Mes- 
sages to  Children  from  one  who  loved  them, 
Boston,  1909. 

Hanninoton,  J.:  W.  G  Berry,  Bishop  Hanning- 
ton.  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  mission- 
ary Hero,  London,  1908. 

Harms,  C.  :  F.  Zippel,  Klaia  Harms  und  die  Homi- 
lie,  GUtersloh,  1908. 

Hebrew  Language  and  Literature:  J.  Mein- 
hold,  Die  Weisheit  Israels  in  Spruch,  Sage 
und  Dichtung,  Leipsic,  1908. 

Hegel,  G.  W.  F.:  B.  Crooe,  Lebendiges  und  Totes  in 
Hegels  Philosovhie,  mil  einer  Hegd-Biblio- 
graphie,  Heidelberg,  1909. 

Hehn,  J.  F.:  Siebenzahl  und  Sabbat  bei  den  Baby- 
loniem  und  im  Altem  Testament,  Leipsic, 
1907. 

Hellenism:  J.  Kaerst,  Geschichte  des  hellenistischen 
Zeitalters,  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1901-09. 

Hellenistic  Greek:  W.  H.  P.  Hatch,  in  JBL, 
xxvii  (1908),  134-146. 

Hemphill,  S.  :  History  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the 
New  Testament,  London,  1906. 

Hbxateuch:    A.  F.  Puukko,  Das  Deuteronomium, 
Leipsic,  1909. 
J.   Winter  and   A.   Wtinsche,   Mechilta.     Ein 
tannaitischer  Midrasch  zu  Exodus.     Beitr&ge 
von  L.  Blau,  Leipsic,  1909. 

HiBBERT  Lectures:  W.  James,  A  Pluralistic  Uni- 
verse. Hibbert  Lectures  at  Manchester  Col- 
lege on  the  Present  "Situation  in  Philosophy, 
London,  1909. 

High  Places:  G.  Dalman,  Petra  und  seine  Fels- 
heiligtiimer,  Leipsic,  1908. 

G.  L.  Robinson,  High  Places  of  Petra,  in  Bib- 
lical World,  xxxi  (1908). 

HiLARius:    H.   Lindemann,   Des  heUigen  Hilarius 
von    Poitiers    Liber    mysteriorum,    Mtlnster, 
1905. 
M.  Schiktanz,  Die  Hilarius  Fragmente,  Breslau, 
1905. 

Hinduism:  E.  B.  Havell,  Benares,  the  Sacred  City: 
Sketches  of  Hindu  Life  and  Religion,  Boston, 
1908. 

HoBBBS,  T.:  A.  E.  Taylor,  Thomas  Hobbes,  Edin- 
burgh, 1908. 

HoENNiCKE,  G.:  Die  neutestamentliche  Weissagung, 
GroBS-Lichterfelde,  1907;  Das  Judenchristenr 
tum  in  1.  and  2.  Jahrhundert,  Berlin,  1908. 
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Holland,  H.  S.:  Optimism  of  BvHer^s  Analogy , 
London,  1908. 

HoLTZMANN,  O.  K.  A.:  Chnshis,  Leipsic,  1907. 

Holy  Sepulcher:  A.  Heisenberg,  Die  Orabes- 
kirche  in  Jeruscdemf  Leipsic,  1908. 

Holy  Spirit:   J.  Amal,  La  Notion  de  Veaprit,  vol. 
i.,  Paris   1908. 
J.  G.  H.  Barry,  Meditaiiona  on  the  Office  and 
Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Milwaukee,  1909. 

Holy  Water:  H.  Theiler^  Holy  Water  and  its  Sig- 
nificance for  Catholice,  New  York,  1909. 

Homiletics:   J.  Edwards,  A  Primer  of  Homiletics, 
Cincinnati,  1908. 
F.  Niebergall,  Wie  predigen  wir  dem  modemen 
Menschen  f  part  1,  Untersuchung  uber  Motive 
und  Quietivcy  Tubingen,  1909. 

Honorius  I. :  A  considerable  literature  is  indicated 
in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  imder 
"Gratry,  A.  J.  A." 

HoRTON,  R.  F.:  The  Triumphant  Life,  New  York, 
1909. 

How,  W.  W.:  F.  D.  How,  William  Walsham  How, 
First  Bishop  of  Wakefield,  London,  1909. 

Huguenots:  J.  W.  Thompson,  The  Wars  of  Re- 
ligion in  France:  the  Huguenot  Catherine  de 
Medici  and  Philip  the  Second,  1669-76,  New 
York,  1909. 

Hungary:  W.  B.  F.  Bovill,  Hungary  and  the  Hun- 
garians, New  York,  1908. 

Huss,  J.:  Luetzow,  The  Life  and  Times  qf  Master 
John  Huss,  London,  1909. 

Hutton,  W.  H.  :  The  Age  of  Revolution:  .  .  .  His- 
tory of  the  Church  1648-1816,  London,  1908, 

Hymnology:  J.  Donahoe,  Early  Christian  Hymns, 
London,  1909. 

Idealism:  H.  Jones,  Idealism  as  a  Practical  Creed, 

Glasjgow,  1909. 

W.  Kingsland,  SdenJtific  Idealism,  or  Matter 

and  Force  and  their  Relation  to  Life  and  Cor^ 

sciousness,  London,  1909. 

M.  A.  Leblond,  L'ld^al  du  xix.  sihde,  Paris,  1908. 


Ignatius  op  Antioch:  H.  de  Genouillac,  L'6glise 
chrHienne  au  temps  de  Saint  Ignace  d'Antiodie^ 
Paris,  1907. 

Ignatius  op  Loyola:  W.  Walker,  Greatest  Men  of 
the  Christian  Church,  Chicago,  1908. 

Immortality:  C.  F.  Bumey,  Israel's  Hope  of  Im- 
mortality, New  York,  1909. 

H.  Frank,  Modem  Light  on  Immortality,  Bos- 
ton, 1909. 

E.  E.  Holmes,  Immortality,  London,  1909. 

J.  Thompson,  The  Doctrine  of  Immortality.  Its  i 
Essence  relatively  and  Present  Day  Aspects,  I 
London,  1909.  J 

P.    Torge,    Seelenglaube   und    Unsterblichkeits- 
hojfnung  im  AUen  Testament,  Leipsic,  1909. 

India:    W.  W.  Atkinson,  The  Inner  Teachings  of 

the    Philosophies    and    Religions    of    India, 

Chicago,  1909. 
J.  Richter,  A   History  of  Missions  in  India, 

New  York,  1909. 
J.  Wameck,  Die  Religion  der  Batak.     Ein  Paror 

dioma  fur  animistische  Religionen  des  Indi- 

schen  Archipels,  Leipsic,  1909. 
M.   Wintemitz,   Geschichte  der    indischen  Lit- 

teratur,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1908. 

Ingram,  A.  F.  W.:  Love  of  the  Trinity,  London, 
1908;  Joy  in  God,  ib.  1909. 

Addenda  et  Corrigenda 

Butler:  J.  G. :  d.  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  2, 1909. 

Charteris,  a.  H.:  d.  in  Edinburgh  Apr.  24, 
1908. 

Driscoll,  J.  F. :  Last  line  should  read,  "  was  editor 
of  The  New  York  Review  1905-08.'' 

DucBT,  T.  J.:  d.  in  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Aug. 
22,  1909. 

Dunkers:  In  1908  the  general  conference  of  the 
Dunker  Church  chajiged  its  name  to  Church 
of  the  Brethren. 

Holiness  Churches.  See  Miscellaneous  Re- 
ligious Bodies. 

Hunt,  J.:  d.  at  Otford  (19  m.  s.w.  of  London) 
Apr.  12,  1907. 

Independent  Congregations.  See  Miscellane- 
ous Religious  Bodies. 
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Abbreviations  in  common  use  or  self-evident  are  not  included  here.     For  additional  information  con- 
cerning the  works  listed,  see  vol.  i.,  pp.  viii.-xx.,  and  the  appropriate  articles  in  the  body  of  the  work. 


^^^ 1      1875  sqq..  vol.  63.  1907 

M  J^  m  \tm»  ■■-■■■  m      **    tt«p^i*«a^    " 


Adv 
AJP... 

AJT... 

AKR.. 

ALKO. 


odverttM,  ^"^  againBt 

American    Journal   of  PhUolotn/,    BalU- 

mora,  1880  sqq. 
American  Journal  of  Theology,  Chicago, 

1897  0qq. 
Arehiv     f&r     kalholiechee     KirdtenredU, 

Innsbniok,  1857-61.  Mains,  1872  sqq. 
Arehiv    fUr    lAiteratur-    und    Kirchenoe- 

•ehiehU  dee  MitUlaUere,  Freibuis.  1885 

•qq. 

Am American 

Abhandlunoen  der  MUnchener  Akader,.':, 

Munich,  1763  sqq. 
Ante-Nicene    FaiKera.    American    edition 
by  A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  8  voIb.  and  in- 
dex. Buffalo.  1887;    vol.  ix.,  ed.  Allan 
Mensiee.  New  York,  1897 

Apoc Apocrypha,  apocryphal 

Apol Apologia,  Apology 

Arab Arabic 

Aram AramAio 

art article 

Art.  Schmal Schmalkald  Articles 

^  CD  J  ^<^  eandorum^  ed.  J.  Bolland  and  others, 

^^" 1      Antwerp,  1643  BC19. 

.etr  sAeia  eanctorum  ordinie  8.  BertedicH,  ed. 

^^^  1      J.  MabiUon,  9  vols.,  Paris.  1668-1701 

Aasyr Assyrian 

A.  T AUee  Teeiament,  "  Old  Testament  " 

Auss.  Con Augsbiu^  Confession 

A.  V Authorised  Version  (of  the  English  Bible) 


AMA. 


ASF. 


Baldwin. .... 
Dictionary. 

Benzinicer, 
ArchatdoQie 

Bertholdt. 
EinleUung . 


■\ 


AZ AUpemeine  ZeUuM,  AugsburgTTabingen, 

,  and  Tabingen,  1798  sqq. 
Jrin,  D    "  '  -^'^       - 

1901H)S  '*^- 


Bimrham.  . 
Originca . 


Bouquet.  Recueil^ 


Bower.  Popea. 


BQR. 


tstuttgart,  and  TQbmgen,  17V8  sqq. 
J.  M.  Baldwin,  Dictionary  of  Phiwiophy 
and  Psychology,  3  vols,  m  4,  New  York, 

i  I.  Bensinger,  Hebr&ieche  ArchOologie,  2d 

1     ed.,  Freiburg,  1907 

(L.    Bertholdt^    Hiatorieth-Kritiache    Ein- 

<  leitung  ,  .  ,  dea  AUen  und  Neuen  Tea- 
f      tamenia,  6  vols.,  Erlangen.  1812-19 

BFBS British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 

IJ.    Bingham.    Onginea    eccUaiaaticoB,    10 
•  J.      vols.,  London,  1708-22;    new  ed.,  Ox- 
i      ford,  1855 

{ M.    Bouquet,    Recueil  dea   hiatoriena  dea 

GauUa  et  de  la  France,   continued  by 

various  hands,  23  vols.,  Paris.  1738-76 

I  Archibald    Bower,    History  of  the   Pqpea 

<  .  .  .  to  1768.  continued  by  S.  H.  Cox, 
f      3  vols..  Philadelphia.  1845-47 
j  Baptist   Quarterly    Review,    Philadelphia, 
I      1867  sqq. 

BR(i See  Jaff^ 

Cant Canticles.  Song  of  Solomon 

cap caput,  '*  chapter  " 

C^UWt^r     A  ,i/^irm  i  ^  Ceillicr,  Histoire  des  auteura  sacrSs  et 

i^!^/;  ^"«^0      ecclesiastiques.    16   vols,    in    17,    Paris, 

*^'* I      1858-69 

Chron Chronicon,  "  Chronicle  " 

I  Chrf>n I  Chronicles 

II  Chron II  Chronicles 

rm  i  Corpus  inscriptionum  Oracarum,   Berlin, 

^'^ 1       1825  sqq. 

rrr  ^Corpus  inscriptionum  Latinarum,  Berlin, 

^'^ j       1863  sqq. 

rtQ  i  Corpus  inscriptionum  Semiticarum,  Paris, 

^'^ 1      1881  sqq. 

cod codex 

cod.  D codex  Bezte 

CO*!.  Theod codex  Theodosianus 

Col Epistle  to  the  Colossians 

col.,  col!* column,  columns 

Conf Confessiones,  "  Confessions  " 

I  Cor First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 

II  Cor Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 

COT SeeSchrader 

mr?  3  ^'^   Church   Quarterly   Review,    London, 

^" 1      1875  sqq. 


CR. 


Creighton, 
Papacy  . 

CSEL... 

CSHB.... 

Currier,  Religious 
Orders 


Corpua   reformatorum,    befpm    at    Halle, 

1834,  vol.  IxTTJT.,  Berlm  and  Leipsio, 

1905  saq. 
M.  Creighton,   A  Hiatory  of  the  Pajaacy 

from  the  Great  Schiam  to  the  Sack  of 

Rome,  new  ed.,  6  vols..  New  York  ana 

London,  1897 
Corpua  acriptorum  eceleaiaaticorum  Lati- 

norum,  Vienna,  1867  sqq. 
Corpua  acriptorum  kiatoria  ByaantintB,  49 

vols..  Bonn,  1828-78 
C.  W.  Currier,  Hiatory  of  Religioua  Ordera, 

New  York,  1896 


D Deuteronomist 

DACL  [  ^'  .9*brol,  Di^onnaire^d*arckiojogie  ArS- 


DB. 


DC  A. 


DCB  . 


tienne  et  de  liturgie,  Paris,  1903  sqq. 

Dan Daniel 

J.   Hastings,   Dictionary  of  the  Bible,   4 
vols,   and  extra  vol.,   Edinburgh  and 
New  York,  1898-1904 
W.  Smith  and  8.  Cheetham,  Dictionary 
ofChriatian  Antiquittea,  2  vols.,  London, 
1875-80 
[W.   Smith  and  H.   Waoe.   Dictionary  of 
Chriatian  Biography,  4  vols.,    Boston, 
.      1877-87 

.'  J.  Hasting,  J.  A.  Selbie.  and  J.  C.  Lambert, 
nrn  J      ^  Dictionary  of  Chriat  and  the  Qoapela,  2 

^^" ^      vols.,  Edinburgh  and  New  York,  1306- 

,      1908. 

Deut Deuteronomy 

De  vir.  ill De  viria  illustribua 

DOQ See  Wattenbach 

'  L.  Stephen  and  S.  Lee,  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  63  vols,  and 
supplement  3  vols.,  London.  1885-1901 


DNB. 


j' 


rk«*<»<>..  t-^i^^*,^  ( S.  R.  Driver,  IrUroduction  to  the  Literature 
Driver,  Introdu^)      ^.  ^   q^    Teatament,    5th   ed..    New 
^^'^ York.  1894 

..r  •• 


E Elohist 

T.  K.  Cheyne  and  J.  S.  Black,  Encyclo- 

EB i      podia    Biblica,    4    vols.,    London    and 

New  York,  1899-1903 

Eccl Ecclesia,  "  Church  ";    eccUaiaaticua,  "  eo- 

cleHiai«tical  " 

Eccles Ecclesiastes 

Ecclus Ecclesiasticus 

ed edition;  edidit,  "  edited  by  " 

Eph Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 

Epist Episiola,  Epistolae,  "  Epistle,"  "  Epistles  " 

Ersch    and  Gru-  ( J.  S.  Ersch  and  J.  G.  Gniber,  A  Ugemeine 
ber,     Encyklo-  \      Encyklopiidie    der    Wissenschaften    und 

padie (      KQnste.  Leipaic,  1818  sqq. 

E.  V English  versions  (of  the  Bible) 

Ex Exodus 

Ezek Ezekiel 

fasc fasciculus 

Fr French 

J.    Friedrich,    Kirchengeschichte    Deutsch- 

lands,2  vols.,  Bamberg.  1867-69 
O.   F.   Fritzsche  and   C.    L.   W.   Grimm, 
Kurxgefasstes  exegetisches  Handbuch  zu 
den  Apocryphen  des  Allen   Testaments, 
6  parts,  Leipsic,  1851-60 

Gal Epistle  to  the  Galatians 

r'-^.-     c^-^.        ( P-  B-  Gams,  Series    episcoporum  ecclesia 

^:.^J^^      \      Catholica,  Regensburg.  1873.  and   sup- 

eptscoporum  . .  ]      p,ement.  1886 

n^  ^^A   TT.^«r  { H.    Gee   and    W.    J.    Hardy.    Documents 

"^D^r^V"':]      {i-r:T8^{  ^-'^  '""^'^  »^' 

Gen Genesis 

Germ German 

^ijA  J  GdUingische  Gelehrte  Ameigen,  Gdttingen, 

^^^ ]       1824  sqq. 

n:uu^^      n-^i.-—  i  E.    Gibbon,    History   of  the   Decline   and 
n^bnn  \      ^<M  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ed.   J.   B. 

^"^  ^^ I      Bury,  7  vols.,  London,  1896^1900 

Gk Greek.  Grecizea 

(  C.   Gross,    The  Sources  and  lAterature  of 
Gross,  Sources..  <      English  History  ...  to  14S6,  London, 
(      1900 
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Hab 

Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  Coun- 


Hctr. 


Ha« 

Harduin,  €tm- 
ciUa 


Hamack,  Dogma 

Hamack,  LAUera- 
tur 


Hauok,  KD 


Hauck-Henoff, 
RE. 


Heb ., 

Hebr 

Hefele,  ConcUienr 
OBichichiB 

Heimbuofae  r,  Dr- 
den  und  Kan- 
gregoHonifi.  .  . 

Helyot,  Ordrt$ 
monaBii<iuea. . . 

Henderson,  Docr 

umerUt 
Biait 

Hitt,  eod 

Hofit. . . , ,  ,  1 1  f  ^ . 

Hob. 

laa. 

Ital 

J 

JA 


Habakkuk 

A.  W.  Haddan  and  W.  Stubbs,  CoundU 
and  EceUnaaHeal  Doeumentt  Relatino 
to  Oreat  Britain  and  Inland,  3  yols., 
Oxford,  1860-78 

Refers  to  patristic  works  on  heresies  or 
heretics,  Tertullian's  De  proecriptMrns, 
the  Pro§  haireieia  of  Irensus,  the 
Panarion  of  Epiphanius,  etc 

Haegai 

J,     Itarduin,    €&nc^iontm    e&lUctw  rt{fia 
maxima,  12voJfi,«  Psris.  171^ 
I  A*  Harnsck,  History  of  D&ifma  ^  *  *  from 
{      the  Sd  Oerman  edition^  7  <roln..  BoetoD* 

A.  HiixtiAck,  OeAchidUo  dfT  aUc^rUUichen 
LiH^ralur   bU    Eunt/ita^  2   vols,    in   3, 

A.  Kauck.  Kirc^n0€9dkidile  Dtutaeh* 
iandM,  vol.  i.^  Lcipflic»  1904;  vol.  ii., 
IQOO:  vol.  iiL,  190«j  vol  iv..  1903 
'  ReaitneyktaplLdie  f&r  prtftettanHMch«  T)»- 
oiooie  und  Kitche^  founded  by  J.  J, 
Heriof .  3d  «d«  by  A.  H^uck,  LeipBlc, 
lgfifi-1009 

Epistle  to  tbe  Hebrews 

Hebrew 

a  J. 


Jaff^  BRG. 


JAOS 


JBL.. 


JB 

JE 

Jer 

Josephus,  Ant . 

Josephus,  Amon 
Josephus,    Life. 
Josephus,   War 
Josh    .T? 

JPT 

JQR 

JRAS 


JT8 

Julian,  Hym- 
nology 

JWT 

KAT 

KB 

KD 

KL 


KrCkger,  Hi»iffry 

Krumbach«r, 
Ottchickte.. .. 

Labbe,  Ctrndiia 
l4un 


J.  voo  l^efele.ConeQUneeichidUe:^  oon^ 
tinned  by  J.  HersenrC^tber.  vols,  i,-ri», 
viii.7ix.H  FreiburBr.  1SS3^3 
M,  HeiiDbuch«r,  IM0  Ord^n  und  K*yn4^r»- 

rtionen  dtr  kaiholU^itn  Kitdkiit  2d  ed, 
voU.,  PoilBrbom.  1907 
P,    Helyot,    llitioirt    de*    iffdrex    monoM- 

ti^^uet^    fvligieux  ft   militaiTtt,    8   voK, 

Pkris,  1714-lft;   Mwed,,  1839-43 
E.  F.  Hendereon,  Select  HUtoricai  Doap- 

menis  of  the  Afiddle  Aiftt^  LoDdoti,  1892 
History,  hittoirt;  hittoria 
Hiaiona  ecdetiatiica,    endena,    *'  Churt^ 

HLstory  '* 
Homiiia^  Iwmiliai,  "  hamily^  homilie* '^ 
Hoae* 
IsalflJi 
Italiim 

Jahvifli  CYabwiit> 
Jmjtnnal  Atiatimir,  Pa^ria,  TB22  Kiq. 
P.     JiiJfd,     Bioliotheca     rer\tm     Otrmani^ 

carum,  6  vok.,  Betlia,  1S64-73 
<  P.  Jnffd,   Rtgevta  poniijiciim  Romanorum 

.  .   ,  ad    annum    1I9S,     Berlm,     1851: 

2d  ed.,  Lcipfiic,  1881-88 
Jmirnal  of  ihe  Afnerican  OHenial  Sodetv, 

New  H^ven^  1849  Etqq. 
Jounv^  of  Bibticat  Liierfiture  and  Ex$09- 

Mi»t    fiffFt   appnarfKi    &«   Jmirnal   of  f/u 

Socitlt/  of  aitlical  Literature  and  Ex4- 

qcmU,  Mjddletowu,  1882-88,  then  Boi- 

ton.  180O  ^q. 
Tht  JittDtth  kncud^psdia.   13  voIil,  New 

York,  1901-06 
The  combined  narrative  of  the  JahTist 

(Yahwist)  and  Elohist 
.Jeremiah 

jFUvius  Josephus,    "Antiquities  of   the 
1     Jews" 

.  FUvius  Josephus,  "  Against  Apion  " 
. .  Life  of  FUvius  Josephus 
FUvius  Josephus,  "  The  Jewish  War  " 
Joshua 
JahrbHehtr  fUr  prolesfanfiseAs  TheologU, 

Leipsic,  1875  sqq. 
The  JeiBuh  Qumlerly  Revimo,   London, 

1888  sqq. 
Journal  m  the  Royal  AaiaUe  Sodeiyt  Lon- 
don, 1834  sqq. 
Journal  of  Theotogieal  Studise,  London, 

1899  sqq. 
J.   Julian,   A   Dtdionory  of  Hymnolooy* 

revised  edition,  London,  1907. 
Jaarhoeken  voor  Weieneehappeliike  Thto- 

{mtml  Utrecht,  1846  sqq. 
See  Schrader 
SeeSchrader 

See  Friedridi,  Hauck,  Rettbexs 
Wetxer  und    Wette'e   KtrehenUrikon,    2d 

ed.,  by  J.  HergenrOther  and  F.  Kaulen, 

12  vols.,  Fieibuis.  1882-1903 
Q.   KrOfler,    Hietorvcf  Early  ChritHan 

Literature  in  the  Kirtt  Three  Centuriee, 

New  York.  1897 
K.    Krumbacher,    QeechieKte  der  hytanr 

tinieehen   Litteratur,    2d   ed.,    Munich, 

1897 
P.  Labbe,  Saerorum  eoncUiorum  nova  et 

amjMeeima  eoUeetio,  31  vols.,  Florence 

andVenice,  17fi»-^ 
.Lamentations 


jO.    Lorens,    Deutaehlande   Oeachichteouel- 
1     fen  tm  Mittelalter,  3d  ed..  Berlin,  1887 


Mansi,  Concilia. 
Matt 


eol- 


R.  C.  Mann.  Livea  of  the  Popee  in  the 
E<nfy  Middle  Aoea,  London,  1902  sqq. 


T  •»:— n    v^t      { J-  Tianigan.  Ecdeeiaetioal  Hietory  of  Ire- 
^'•gSJ^  i     landlTS^e  ISth  Century,  4  vols.,  Dub- 

"*^ I      lin.  1829 

Lat Latin,  Latinised 

Leg   Legee^  Legum 

Lev Leviticus 

T  {»K»«nK«nM».      (^-   Lichtenberger,    Eneydopidie  dee  ed- 

ESR^^.\    ]     *~**  '*'»^i«usM.  13  vols,,  Paris,  1877- 

Lorens,  DQQ 

LXX '.The  Septuai^t 

I  Mace   I  Maccabees 

II  Mace II  Maccabees 

Mai,    Nova    col-  J  A.    Mai,    Seriptorum   veterum    nova 

lectio (     lectio.  10  vols.,  Rome,  1826-38 

Mai .Malachi_ 

Mann,  Popes  . 

G.  D.  Mansi,  Sanctorum  conciliorum 
eoUedUo  nova,  31  vols.,  Florence  and 
Venice,  1728 

Matthew 

Monumenia  Oermanim  hietorica,  ed.  G.  H. 
Perts  and  others,  Hanover  and  Ber- 
lin, 1826  sqq.  The  following  abbrevia- 
tions are  used  for  the  sections  and 
subsections  of  this  work:  Ant.,  Antiqui- 
tatee,  "  Antiquities  ";  Attct  ant.,  Aue- 
toree  antupiieeimi,  "  Oldest  Writers  "; 
Chron.  min..  Chronica  minora,  "  Leeser 
Ohronides  ";  Dtp.,  Diplomata,  "  Di- 
plomas. Documents ";  Epiet,,  Epie- 
toia,  *'  Letters ";  Oeet.  pont.  Rom., 
Oeeta  pontiflcum  Romanorum,  "  Deeds 
of  the  Popes  of  Rome  ";  Leg.,  Legee, 
"  Laws  ":  Lib.  de  lite,  LibeUi  de  lite 
inter  regnum  et  eaoerdotium  ececulorum 
xi.  et  xii.  conecripti,  "  Books  concerning 
%M/3ww  the  Strife  between  the  Civil  and  Eccle- 

^^'' \     siastical   Authorities  in   the   Eleventh 

and  Twelfth  Centuries":  Nee,  Ne- 
crologia  Oermania,  "  Necrology  of 
Gennany ";  Poet.  Lat.  cevi  Car., 
Poeta  Latini  avi  CaroHni,  "  Latin 
Poets  of  the  Caroline  Time";  Poet 
Lat.  med.  aevi.  Poeta  Latini  medii  aevi, 
"  Latin  Poets  of  the  Middle  Ages  "; 
Script.,  Scriptoree,  "  Writers  ";  Script 
rer.  Oerm.,  Scriptoree  rerum  Germani- 
earum.  "  Writers  on  German  Sub- 
jects ";  Script,  rer.  Langob.,  Scriptoree 
rerum  Lang^Mrdiearum  et  Italicarum, 
*'  Writers  on  Lombard  and  Italian 
Subjects  ";  Script,  rer.  Merov.,  Scrip- 
fores  rerum  Merovingicarum,  "  Writers 
on  Merovingian  Subjects  " 

Micah 

H.  H.  Mihnan,  Hietory  of  Latin  Chrie- 
tianity,  Indudinq  that  of  the  Popee  to . 
.  .  .  Nicholae    v.,    8    vols.,    London, 
1860-61 

C.  Mirbt.  Quellen  tur  OeeAichte  dee  Papet- 
twme  und  dee  r&miechen  Katholidemue, 
TQbingen,  1901 

J.  P.  Minae,  Patrologia  cureue  completue, 
**     eerieeGraca.  162  vols..  Paris,  1867-66 

J.  P.  Misme,  Patrologiae  cureue  completue, 
eerieeLaUna,  221  vols..  Paris,  1844-64 

Manuscript.  Manuscripts 
Muratori,  Scrip-  J  L.  A.  Muratori,  Rerum  Italicarum  ecrip- 
toree I      toree,  28  vols.,  1723-61 

^Neuee  Arehiv  der  OeeelUchaft  fOr  Oltere 
deuiMche  Oeechichtekunde,  Hanover. 
1876  sqq. 

Nah Nahum 

n.d no  date  of  publication 

•K^^A^,  /^iw^  \  ^  Neander.  General  Hietory  of  the  Chrie- 
^®?*fc£!j?  •{  ««»•  Religion  and  Church,  6  vols.,  and 
ttan  Church.    ^     ^^     Boston,  1872-81 


Mio 

Milman,  Latin 
Chrimanity . , 


Mirbt,  Quellen. 


MPG 

MPL 

Jfto.,  Moo . 


•1 


Neh 

Niceron, 
mairee,. 


.N< 


Af^-(R.  P.  N 

<     Vhietoi 

\     vols.,  ] 


Niceron,   MSmoiree  pour  eervir  h 

'hietoire  dee  hommee  iUuetree  ....  43 

Paris,  1729-46 


„^^  \Neue  kirehliche  Zeitechrift,  Leipsic,   1890 

"'" w-*. 

1     Arehi 
n.p no  place  of  publication 


Nowack,  Ardid- 
oUtgie 1 


Nowack,    Lehrhuch    der    ti^rdiechen 
ArchOologie,  2  vols.,  Freiburg.  1894 


,  The  Nieene  and  Poet-Nioene  Fathere,  lat 
NPNF <     series.  14  vols..  New  York.  1887-92;  2d 

1     series.  14  vols..  New  York.  1890-1900 
^  m  jNew    Testament,    Novum    Teetamentum, 

"'  ^ 1      Nottveau    Teetament,   Neuee   Teetament 

Num Numbers 

Ob Obadiah 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


nan  iOrdo   mmed   BmmiM,    **  Onkr   of   St. 

0.  T Old  Tettamfloft 

OTJC 8m  Smith 

P f^^^^  «loquB0nt 

PMtor,  PopM. . .  j     Loa^oo,  l*l-ig08 

P^^ 1     84  Tob..  London,  188»-M 

PEF FtelMtuM  EzplotMon  Fond 

IPM First  Epirtle  of  PMar 

UPtot Seoond^utle  of  PMar 


L.  Futor,  Tk»  Hiakry  of  (At  Popm  from 


FlatiDa,  Popm. 

Flmy.   Hiaf.  imI. 
PMthaat,      W^g- 


ProT. 
Pi» 


•"  Paul  //m  2  volfc. 

\  Hiaiona  maiitnMM 

hMt,  BiUMIUea  JkialoriM  iMiil 
_  .  Wtgwoimr  dmth  dio  OMdWdU*- 
1^^  Borlin,  1800 


t  B.  PlatbuLLtMf  <tr  Ai 
.  •{     OptoorvVU.  to  .  .  . 
(     London,  nxL 

I 


EBB, 

Hieliter.  Kv^iMfir 


'^^^^ i     ilrdMrn,  txmdon,  1880  nq. 

q.T.,  <iq.T quod  (qvfli)  yido,  *'  wfaioh  ■ee^'^ 

*>     t     b^i-H^       11^    ▼<"*    Rwike.    ffUtav  of   the   PoptM, 
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g/lM.  .«...«..«».  .J^eriv  lifJ  cl.ffuj:  fnoiulet^  l^nft,  1831  ■qq. 
IE5. ........... .  8**  Hftuck-HerKig 

Beieb,  ^^«ii^         I  ^  Rcicb.  SrlfH  Dcummtni*  fJtutfratin^  Mi- 

mtniM «...  4  1  Mmwtd  end  Afodtm  HiMti/ry.  I^odon^  1905 

MSI .Am«  des  Hud^t  JuivfS,  Fiu4«,   ISSO  tqq. 

^  ..t.        rn       *  F.  W.  Rettbcrg,  KirfMn^ttchidiie  Dfut^di* 
K^tttMKX^  A^. . .  ^      I^^^    2  ^(.[p    Gattingen.  1S4«-4S 
Her.  -_,.,,*,...  Book  of  Revelation 

J{ffru«   de    IhiMkrira   dea   rtiiffumM,    Furii, 

1880  »qq. 
'E,  U.  RichArd^on,  AfpAa&«fi«i  SuA^iecl/n- 
(tor  and  inde^  Encuctopi»dia  kf  Prriod- 
ieal  Artitii^  on  Reliffion,  1S&0-99,  New 
York  1907> 
,  A^  L.  Richter.  L^rbueK  d§A  kathoHtdk^n 

fed.  by  W.  Kahl,  l^ipsic.  iSSft 

Midi  Pdiettifu  Bdaton,  1841,  And  Ld£«r 
L«lrr  ff*-!  Bihlicat  kfttarchim  in  FoUstinf,  M  ed* 
m^^m. , I      of  thts  wholfs,  3  vols..  1867 

lWbiP***"t  Bun^iJ.  B.  RobiDJton,  He^inoB  in  Eurttptafi 
pmm  Hiak/nf.  .  t      Hi^ioru,  2  vola..  Boaton,  1004-06 

EabinKD  ftod  L  J.  H.  RobinsoD  And  C,  A.  B«Ard,  Drvdifp- 
B«»rdi,  M^dmTi  i  meni  of  Modem  Europe^  2  vqIa.  ,  Boston, 
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Bom ESpiftlo  to  the  B^wr*ft**f 

1     1860-74.  Amiena,  1875  tqq. 

SBomo    do    UMogU    ot    do    pMooophio, 
'  f     LauMume,  1873 

R.  V Reyiaed  Venion  (of  the  En^luh  Bible) 

•■r MKulum,  "  oentury  " 

1  8em I  Samuel 

IISmb IISMnuel 

S  SUoungAoriehio   dor  BotHnor    Akodomio, 
Beiinri882  sqq. 

(F.  Max  MQUer  and  others,  Tho  Saertd 
8BE <     Book*  of  Ihe  Boot,  Oxford,  1870  sqq., 

/     ToL  zlvui.,  1004 

( Saerod  Booka  of  tho  Old  Teolamofa  ("  Rain 

(P.8efaaff./f 

\        vols.  i.-lT.,   ▼<..  Tu.,  A^«7**    jiuim,Aoo«-« 

(     Tol.  ▼..  part  1.  by  D.  8.  Sdiaff.  1007 
jP.   Sefaaff,    Tho   Croeda   of   Chriatondom, 
1     3  vols.  New  York.  1877-84 
( E.  Sebrnder,  Cuiut/orm  /rtirriplianj  t^nd 
Sehradar.COT.  .j       ■--■■-  .     _        .       .       . 

Sehradar.  JCiir 
Sehradar,  JEB. . 

8«hQrar. 
GMdbidUt.... 


USE,. 
RTP. 


8BA 


8BOT. 


r 


Sehaff.   CkrioUan 
Chwreh 

SehafF,  Crooda. 


bow   Bible '').    Leipsc,    London,    and 
Baltimore,  1804  sqq. 

Hiatery  of  iho  ChriaHan  Church, 
▼i..  vii..  New  York,1882-02, 


Ik*   Old    TcafamcnJ,    2    vota.,    London . 
1885-88 

iE,  Sehnd<<r,  0w  KtHititvhrifitn  umf  da» 
AlU  TrMtam^nt.  2  vols..  Berlin,  19C2-C^ 
E.  &iht»der.  KeiUm^chrifUicht  BibliotAek, 
6  Tola..  Berlin,  1889-1901 
fE.     BchOivr.     Gf^chiehtt     dt*     f6di*ehrn 
Valke*  imZtihdlet  J etu  Christie  Atb  «d.. 
3  toIb.,  LQipne,  1902  fqq.;  Eng.  tTaDnln  & 
.     vob.,  Nerw  York,  1S91 

Seript Scfiptorra,  "  writera  " 

SeriTencr,  <  F.  H.  A .  Sen  ve  ne  t,  Introdutthn  to  Now  Tu- 

Intvdmetion  . .  \     lament  rr^i,,-,»tn,   4th  ed..  London,  liW4 

&n< SofUonUa,  *'  Sentences  " 

8.  J Sodoiaa  Jeau.  "  Society  of  Jesus  " 

8MA jSUaunaabaridUo     dor    MUnchenor     Akon 

1     dMMS,  Munich.  1860 


isqq. 


8-Hh.  Ki.^^.\yf.^B^^Kin^a^M<.rrU^ 


%n 


Smith.  OTJC, . . 

Smith,  Propkata,. 

Smith.     Ail.     of 
8om 

a  P.  0.  K 

a  P.  G 

Sis':;.;:::-. 

S.V 

Swete,  Introdue- 


Thatcfaerand 
HeNeal.&mrei 
Book 

I  Thees 

IIThess 

ThT 


Tillemont, 
iMotrss... 

I  Tim 

II  Tim. . . . 

TJB 


MS- 


TLB... 

TLZ... 
Tob. . . 

rg.... 

TS..., 
TSBA. 
T8K.. 


TV 

TZT 

UgoUni,  Tftsiou- 

rua 

V,  T 


Wattenbach, 
DQQ 


WeUhausen, 
Heidonium. . . 

WeUhausen, 
Proiagomona. . 


ZA 

Zahn,  Eifdai' 
tuno 


Zahn,  Kanon. . 

ZATW 

ZDAL 


tW.  it  Smith.  Tho  Old  Teatamont  in  Ifte 
t      JtwUk  Chufth,  London.  1892 
(W.   R.  Snuth.  PrryphtU  of  Itrott  .   .   .  «a 
\      th£  Eiohth  Cmturv,  London,  1S0€ 
tW.    R    Hmith.    Rtfiffion  of  th^   S^mUoa, 
)      Londoii,  !a94 

i  Society  for  the  Ft^omoiion  of  Quieftian 
^      Knowledgfl 

3  Sodety  for  the  PropacikUon  of  the  Gospel 
}     in  Forei|;n  Parti 
.  and  folio  wiruE 
.,Slswnotii,  '"  MiAGellanlea  " 
.  Bub  Voce,  or  eub  vvrbo 
}  II.  B.  Swete.  Inhvductwn  to  ^  Old  Tm^ 
i      iamorU  ifk  Grmk,  London,  19Q0 

SyriM 

Tnoitarian  Bible  Bodety 
|0.   J.   Thatoher  and   B.   H.   McNeal,   A 
-{      StfUfcf    H^ok    for    Madiavol    Hiotory, 
t      New  York,  190S 
.First  EpUtle  to  the  TheanJonians 
.8«cond  Epbtio  to  the  Tbe«alonimu 

ITh^ata&ittAt  Tiidtdirift.  Amsterdam  and 
Leyden,  1867  »qq. 
L.    B.    le    Naia   de   Tillemont.    M^moiraa 
.  .  .  accUaioMtiquea    dta    aix    pnrmiata 
aikd»,  16  vols..  ParLs.  1603-1712 
.Fint  Epittle  to  Timothy 
.Seoond  Epislle'  to  Timothy 
,  ThmioiriKh^  JiihrfMivricht,  Leipsie,  1882- 
I8g7,  Freibum.  1888,  Bmnswick.  1880- 
1897.  Berlin,  1898  «qa. 
Theol[>gi»eh*o  lAttm^ttoNatl,   Bonn,   1866 

T%oMOQiaeho     LUioraioneitung,     LsiiMiQ, 

1876  sqq. 
Tobit 
Thoohoioeha     Quartaladiirift,     TObingon, 

1810  waq. 
J.     A.     Robin ikju.     TtjOa    and    Stiidiea, 
'  I      CambridAfl,  1801  eqq. 

TranmofMtfnM    ef    ^    ^otii^    of    Bitftitoi 

ArehmUoffy,  London^  1872  sqq^ 
Thtuftoffitche  Studisn  und  Krmkot^  Ham^ 

burg,  1826  t¥\q. 
TWle  und  V nta-tuchuntfon  tur  Gt»fhidk§t 

dtr  alichrittlichen  LiMeratur^  vd.  O,  Ttga 

Gffbhmrdt    and    A.     Hania«k.    Leipeie, 

1882  sqq. 
Tltinngor   Zeitachrifi  fOr  Thootogio,    TO- 

bingen.  1838-^ 
B.     Ugolinus,     Thaaaurua    aniiquiiaium 

aacrarumf  34  vols..  Venice,  1744-60 
Fsfus  Taatamonium,  Vioux  TaalamarU,  "Oki 

Testament " 

)W.  Wattenbach.  DsKfsoUafids  OaadiukU- 
quoUon,  5th  ed..  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1885; 
6th  ed..  1803-04 
t  J.  WeUhausen.  Aeffs  ardlnaehon  Haidon- 
)     tuma.  Berlin,  1887 
J.  WeUhausen,  Proiagomona  aur  OaaehidUa 
laraola,    6th   ed..    BerUn,     1005.    Sag. 
transl..  Edinburgh.  1885 
Zaitaehrift    jUr     Aaayriologia,      Lcipsio, 
,      1886-88.  BerUn.  1880  sqq. 
)  T.  Zahn,  EitUoitung  in  daa  Naua  Taalar 

moni,  3d  ed..  Leipsio.  1007 
T.    Zahn.    Qtachiehto    daa    nouloatamoni- 
liehon  Kanona.  2  vols.,  Leipsio,  1888-02 
Zeiiaehrift  fOr  die  aUteatamontluJio  Wia- 

aanaehaft,  Giessen.  1881  sqq. 
Zoitadirifl  far  deutachoa  A  Uorlhum  und  dotO- 


ZDMO. 

ZDP.   .. 
ZDPV.. 


Zech.. 
Zeph. 

ZHT. 


aeho  LUeratur.  BerUn.  1876  sqq. 
j  Zaitaehrift  dor  doutachon  morgatuAndi 


liachan 


'  \     QaaeUachaH,  Leipsio.  1847  sqq. 
j  ZoUadu^ft  far  doutaehe   Phildogio,  HaUe, 


PolOsliiia-Fer- 


ZKO  ... 
ZKR... 
ZKT. . . . 
ZKW. . . 
ZNTW. 
ZPK.... 


ZWT. 


i      1860  sqq. 
Zeiiaehrift   dea   deutadten 
aina,  Leipsio,  1878  sqq. 
.Zeohariah 
.Zephaniah 

Zntachrift  fUr  dio  hiaioriadia   Thoologia^ 
pubUshed     successively     at     Leipsio, 
Hamburg,  and  Gotha,  1832-75 
Zaitaehrift  fftr  Kirchongaadiiehta,   Gotha, 

1876  sqq. 
Zoitaekrifi  hor  Kirdtonrteht,    BerUn.  TO- 

bingen,  Freiburg.  1861  sqq. 
ZoUoArift  far  katholiadia  Thoologia,  Inne- 

bruok,  1877  sqq. 
Zaitaehaift  fUr  kirddicha  WiaaenaAaft  und 

kirehluhaa  Lebon,  Leipsio,  1880-80 
Zeiiaehrift  /Or  die  netUeatamerMiehe  TFie- 

aenachaft,  Giessen,  1000  sqq. 
Zaitaehrift  fOr  ProleatanOamua  und  Kir^o, 
^      Erlangen.  1838-76 
Zaitaehrift  fUr  tviaaenachafUicha  Thoologia, 
Jena.  1858-60.  Halle.  1861-«7,  Leipso, 
1868  sqq. 


SYSTEM  OF  TRANSLITERATION 


The  following  system  of  transliteration  has  been  used  for  Hebrew : 

t(  =  '  or  omitted  at  the 

beginning  of  a  word. 
3  =  b 


a  =  bh  or  b 

3  =  g 

:i  =  gh  or  g 

•n  =  d 

n  =  dh  or  d 

n  =  h 

^  =  w 


T  =  z 

3  =  k 

3  =  kh  or  k 

D  =  m 

D  =  8 


B  =  p 

B  =  ph  or  p 

V  =  ? 

1  =  r 
b>  =  8 
K>  =  sh 

n  =  t 

n  =  th  or  t 


The  vowels  are  transcribed  by  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  without  attempt  to  indicate  quantity  or  quality.  Arabic 
Bud  other  Semitic  languages  are  transliterated  according  to  the  same  system  as  Hebrew.  Greek  is 
written  with  Roman  characters,  the  common  equivalents  being  used. 


KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


When  the  pronunciation  is  self-evident  the  titles  are  not  respelled ;  when  by  mere  division  and  accen- 
tuation it  can  be  shown  sufficiently  clearly  the  titles  have  been  divided  into  syllables,  and  the  accented 
syllables  indicated. 

iu         as  in   duration 

c=:k     "    "    cat 

ch         •*    "    c/iurch 

cw  =  qu  as  in  queen 

dh  {th)    "   "  the 

f  "  "  /ancy 

g  (hard)  '*   "  go 

H  "  "  locA  (Scotch) 


a 

as  in 

sofa 

d 

« 

tt 

arm 

a 

ft 

tt 

at 

fi 

n 

it 

fare 

e 

it 

tt 

pen* 

6 

It 

tt 

fate 

i 

tt 

tt 

tin 

t 

it 

tt 

machine 

0 

it 

tt 

obey 

5 

tt 

tt 

no 

e 

as 

m 

not 

6 

tt 

(( 

nor 

u 

tt 

ft 

full* 

Q 

tt 

tt 

rule 

u 

tt 

tt 

but 

tr 

tt 

tt 

bum 

oi 

tt 

tt 

pine 

QU 

tt 

tt 

out 

ei 

tt 

tt 

oil 

ia 


few 


hw  {wh)  "   "  why 
j  "   "  yaw 


» In  ac<r«ntp<l  syllables  only ;  In  unaccented  syllables  It  approximates  the  sound  of  e  In  over.    The  letter  n,  with  a  dot 
beneath  it.  Indicates  the  sound  of  n  an  In  ink.     Nasal  n  (as  In  French  words)  is  rendered  n. 
3  In  German  and  French  names  H  approximates  the  sound  of  u  In  dune. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE 


GOAR,  SADfT:  Reputed  missionary  on  the  Mid- 
dle Rhine.  According  to  his  biography  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum^  he  came  from  Aquitaine  to  the  Rhine 
in  the  reign  of  the  Prankish  King  Childebert  I. 
(511-558),  and  built  a  cell  and  a  chapel  on  the 
site  of  the  later  town  of  St.  Goar  (on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  15  m.  s.  of  (k»blenz),  where  he  passed 
his  life  in  spiritual  exercises  and  the  entertainment 
of  travelers,  and  converted  not  a  few  pagans.  His 
very  hospitality  was  made  a  ground  of  complaint 
by  two  clerics  from  Treves;  but  he  defended  him- 
self so  impressively  before  Rusticus,  the  bishop  of 
that  see,  that  King  Sigebert  (561-576)  desired  to 
make  him  bishop  instead  of  Rusticus.  Goar  de- 
clined, returned  to  his  cell,  and  died  there  seven 
years  later.  The  legend,  which  goes  back  only  to 
the  ninth  century,  has  not  the  slightest  historical 
value.  According  to  a  document  of  Louis  the  Pious, 
dated  820,  Pepin  and  his  queen  Bertha  built  a  cell 
over  the  saint's  grave,  and  Pepin  is  said  to  have 
assigned  it  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Abbot  Asuer  of 
Prilm,  while  Charlemagne,  in  788,  assigned  the  cell 
as  a  residence  for  TassUo  of  Bavaria.  In  the  elev- 
enth century  it  was  changed  into  a  house  of  canons, 
and  it  continued  so  till  the  Reformation. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Bibliography:  The  early  anonymous  life,  with  oommen- 
tary.  a  second  life  and  Mir<icula  are  in  ASB,  July,  ii. 
327-346;  the  later  life  and  Miracuia  are  also  in  MOH, 
ScHpt..  XV  (1887),  361-373.  Consult:  A.  Grebel,  Ge- 
•diichU  der  Stadt  St.  Ooar,  St.  Goar.  1848;  P.  Heber,  Die 
vorkarolingischen  chriatlichen  Glaubenihelden  am  Rhein, 
pp.  13O-140;  Rcttbcrg,  KD,  i.  465,  481;  Friedrich,  KD, 
ii.  175;    DCB,  ii.  687-688. 

GOATS.     See  Pastoral  Life,  Hebrew. 

GOBAT,  go"bfl',  SAMUEL:  Second  Anglican- 
German  bishop  in  Jerusalem;  b.  at  Cr^mine  (23 
m.  S.S.W.  of  Basel),  Switzerland,  Jan.  26,  1799;  d. 
at  Jerusalem  May  11,  1879.  Desiring  to  become  a 
missionary,  he  went  to  the  Missionshatis  at  Basel 
(1821),  where  he  received  his  theological  training, 
after  which  he  studied  in  Paris.  After  having 
been  ordained  in  the  state  church  of  Baden,  he  was 
sent  to  England  to  seek  employment  from  the 
Chiurh  Missionary  Society.  He  was  destined  for 
Abyssinia,  but  was  compelled  to  wait  three  years 
in  Egypt  before  he  was  admitted.  In  1829,  with  his 
companion  Christian  Kugler,  he  entered  the  coimtry. 
King  Saba  Gadis  received  them  with  kindness,  and 
a  time  of  zealous  and  successful  work  followed. 
After  three  years  Saba  Gadis  was  killed  in  war  and 
Gobat  had  to  flee  from  the  country.    When  peace 

v.— 1 


was  restored  he  went  back,  but  sickness  of  himself 
and  wife  made  a  return  to  Europe  necessary. 

In  1846  King  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia 
appointed  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem  (see 
Jerusalem,  Angucan-German  Bishopric  in). 
Despite  the  peculiar  and  difficult  conditions,  and 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Oriental 
bishops  and  the  mistrust  of  many  Anglicans,  Gobat 
labored  faithfully  until  his  death.  His  Journal  of 
a  Three  Years*  Residence  in  Abyssinia  was  pub- 
lished in  liondon,  1834.        (Theodor  Schafee.) 

Bibliogbapht:  Mme.  L.  Roehrioh,  Samuel  Oobat  .  .  . 
Hique  anglican  de  Jerusalem,  Paris,  1880,  Germ.  traiiBl., 
Baael,  1884;  Eng.  transl.  (from  the  Germ.)  with  preface 
by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  London.  1884;  T.  Sohoelly, 
S.  Oobat,  Evangeliacher  BiacKof  in  Jeruealem,  Basel,  1900. 

GOBELmnS  PERSONA.    See  Persona. 

GOCH,  g6H,  JOHAlflf  VOW  (Johami  Pupper  or 
Capupper):  One  of  the  '' Reformers  before  the 
Reformation  ";  b.  at  Goch  (43  m.  n.w.  of  DOssel- 
dorO  early  in  the  fifteenth  century;  d.  near  Mech- 
lin Mar.  28,  1475,  or  later.  He  probably  received 
his  first  education  in  a  school  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Life,  perhaps  in  Zwolle.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  Cologne,  and  possibly  also  in 
Paris.  In  1459  he  founded  the  priory  of  Thabor 
for  canonesses  of  St.  Augustine,  and  governed  it 
till  his  death. 

Goch  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  Reformation 
in  so  far  as  he  minimized  the  traditions  of  the 
Church  and  acknowledged  as  the  only  authorities 
the  Bible  and  the  Fathers.  But  in  the  central 
point  of  reformatory  dogmatics,  in  the  doctrine  of 
justification,  he  still  stood  on  the  ground  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  attacked  monasticism  on  the 
ground  that  it  could  not  be  justified  from  the  Bible, 
and  that  it  lowered  the  value  of  grace,  since  the 
monastic  vow  was  considered  to  lead  to  true  Chris- 
tian perfection.  Against  the  doctrine  of  a  two- 
fold morality  Goch  argued  that  the  so-called 
"  counsels  "  belong  to  Evangelical  law  as  well  as 
the  "  precepts,"  and  are  to  be  observed  by  both  the 
clergy  and  the  laity.  By  giving  due  regard  to  the 
secular  professions,  he  rose  above  the  one-sided 
asceticism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  As  an  extreme 
nominalist,  Goch  rejected  all  speculation  in  the 
sphere  of  religion,  and  strongly  emphasized  the 
authority  of  the  Church.  As  a  mystic  he  aimed  at  a 
closer  and  more  intimate  union  with  God  through 
love  of  him  and  our  fellow  men.     His  importance 


God 
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for  the  history  of  dogma  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  Augustinian  reaction  at  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages  which,  by  a  revival  of  the  Augustinian 
monism  of  grace,  tried  to  combat  the  Semi-Pela- 
gianism  and  Pelagianism  of  the  time  and  justifica- 
tion by  works.  His  literary  works  remained  long 
unknown.  His  chief  work,  De  libertate  Christiana, 
which  was  written  in  1473,  appeared  in  print  only 


in  1521.  The  work  which  gives  his  most  mature 
thought  is  Dialogus  de  quattuor  erroribus  circa  legem 
evangelicam  exoriisy  which  was  printed  probably  in 
1523.  (Otto  Clemen.) 

Bibliography:  O.  Clemen,  Jchann  Pujyper  von  Go€h,  Leip- 
sic,  1896;  a  very  complete  treatment  will  be  found  in 
C.  Ullmann,  Reformers  before  the  Reformation^  i.  17-157, 
where  the  earlier  literature  is  fully  given. 


I.  Name  and  General  Conception. 
II.  The  God  of  Scripture. 

Old  Testament:  Ethical  Conception 

(§1). 
New  Testament:  Fatherhood  of  God 

(§2). 
Attributes  of  God  (§  3). 
III.  The  Doctrine  of  God  in  Christian 
Theology. 
Dependence    upon     Pre-Christian 

Thought  (§  1). 
Platonism  ((  2). 

L  Name  and  General  Conception:  Though  the 
reality  of  God's  existence  is  the  most  certain  of  all 
truths  to  the  Christian,  it  follows  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  that  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  defini- 
tion of  the  idea  of  God  can  never  be  reached.  A 
logical  definition  requires  the  use  of  genus  and 
differentia,  which  are,  of  course,  absent  in  the  case 
of  God;  nor  can  he  be  subsumed  in  the  same  genus 
with  other  things.  Nevertheless,  the  religions  of 
the  world  have  succeeded  in  reaching  quite  dis- 
tinct conceptions  of  one  or  more  gods  without  strict 
definitions.  All  of  them,  even  the  lowest,  include 
in  their  idea  of  God  that  he  is  a  being  endowed  with 
power  over  men  and  nature.  A  certain  spiritual 
character  is  attributed  to  him  by  the  fact  of  his 
invisibility;  but  the  religious  conception  of  God 
includes  especially  the  idea  of  a  will  by  which  he 
acts  on  men.  The  more  developed  religions  con- 
ceive this  will  as  almighty,  and  refer  the  original 
being  of  all  things  to  its  operation.  The  most 
important  element,  however,  according  to  Chris- 
tian revelation,  is  the  ethical  nature  of  that  will 
as  the  absolute  good,  determining  the  development 
of  the  world  toward  good  ends. 

n.  The  God  of  Scripture:    The  Old  Testament 

revelation  is  peculiar  for  its  conception  of  God  as 

wholly   and   from   the  beginning  standing  in  an 

ethical  relation  to  humanity,  and  espe- 

X.  Old  Tes-  cially  to  his  people  Israel.     It  does 

lament:  not  begin  with  theoretical  specula- 
Ethical  tions  as  to  his  existence  and  nature. 
Conception,  but  with  his  moral  claims,  his  promises, 
and  the  proclamation  to  his  people  of 
his  acts.  The  fear  of  him  is  based  upon  his  abso- 
lute ethical  exaltation,  which  repels  and  condemns 
all  that  is  morally  unclean.  The  proper  name  of  the 
covenant  God  is  Yahweh  (q.v.).  The  exposition 
of  the  name  in  Ex.  iii.  14  expresses  not  merely  the 
general  and  abstract  being  of  God,  but  the  immu- 
tability of  that  being,  and  in  its  independence  of 
anything  beyond  itself  God's  character  as  a  spirit 
comes  out  clearly — a  personal  spirit,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  force  of  nature.  This  spirit  appears 
as  the  creative  and  motive  principle  of  all  liife  in 
the  world,  figured  as  a  breath  or  wind  (Ps.  civ.  29, 


GOD. 

Alexandrian  Judaism  (S  3). 

Gnosticism  (S  4). 

Post-Apostolic  Theologians  (§  5). 

Augustine  (§  6). 

Scotus  Erigena  (§  7). 

The  Scholastic  Philosophers  (§8). 

The  Mystics  (§  9). 

The  Reformers  (§  10). 

Leibnitz  and  Wolff  (§11). 
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30),  especially  of  human  life,  originally  breathed 
into  man  by  God  (Gen.  ii.  7;  Job  xxxiii.  4;  Ecd. 
xii.  7).  The  infinite  fulness  of  power  and  majesty 
comprised  in  God  and  displayed  in  the  revelation 
of  bis  will  and  power  is  expressed  by  the  plural 
form  Elohim,  used  as  it  is  in  connection  with  the 
strictest  monotheistic  views.  With  the  belief  in. 
the  divine  holiness  is  associated  from  the  beginning 
the  thought  of  a  revelation  of  divine  grace  and  love* 
God  chooses  Israel  to  be  his  people,  redeems  thenk_ 

from  bondage,  and  on  this  ground  requires  from 

them  obedience  to  his  law.  In  virtue  of  the  rela — 
tion  in  which  he  thus  stands  to  the  people,  and  espe — 
cially  to  the  theocratically  chosen  king  (II  Sam.  vii.; 
Ps.  ii.),  to  which  a  filial  obedience  and  confidence 
are  supposed  to  correspond  on  their  side,  he  deigns 
to  be  called  their  Father  (Ex.  iv.  22;  Eteut.  xxzii. 
6;  Hoe.  xi.  1;  Isa.  Ixiii.  16).  The  idea  of  the  unity 
of  God  receives  a  practical  apphcation  from  the 
first;  Yahweh  alone  is  to  be  recognized  and  wor- 
shiped as  God,  and  loved  ^nth  the  whole  heart 
(Ex.  XX.  2  sqq.;  Deut.  vi.  4,  5);  and  the  universal 
dominion  of  the  One  God  is  everywhere  proclaimed 
as  a  fundamental  truth.  It  is,  then,  this  ethical- 
religious  view  of  God  and  his  relation  to  Israel  and 
to  humanity  in  general,  together  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  kingdom  which  he  founds,  and  not  any  ab- 
stract conception  of  the  unity  of  God,  that  forms 
the  essential  characteristic  of  the  Old  Testament 
revelation. 

The  New  Testament  revelation  is  characteriased 
by  the  fact  that  Grod  now  reveals  himself  in  the 
highest  and  fullest  sense  as  a  father  to  all  those  who 
share  in  his  salvation  or  are  members  of  his  king- 
dom, and  in  the  most  absolute  and  perfect  way  as 
the  father  of  Jesus  Christ.  On  this 
2.  New  Tes-  relation  of  sonship  is  based  the  free, 

tament :     confident  access  to  God  and  enjoyment 
Fatherhood  of  his  love  and  all  the  blessings  con- 

of  God.  nected  with  it;  and  the  children  are 
required  to  resemble  their  father  in 
character  (Matt.  v.  9,  16,  44).  While  in  the  Old 
Testament  Israel  taken  as  a  whole  sometimes 
appears  as  a  son,  here  God's  relation  is  to  the  indi- 
vidual;   although  this  fact  does  not  interfere  with 
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the   other  thought  that  the  children  of  the  One 
Father  form  a  community,  a  kingdom  of  God,  and 
that  they  can  enjoy  their  union  with  God  only  when 
they  are  thus  united  with  each  other.    According 
to  Paul,  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  the  Church  as 
the  motive  power  and  principle  of  an  entire  new 
inner  life  in  the  sons  of  God — who  have  also  attained 
to   their  faith  in  Christ  and  their  sonship  only 
through  the  same  Spirit  (I  Cor.  xii.  3).    The  in- 
ternal change  effected  from  above  is  set  forth  as  a 
new   birth  (see  Regbneration).    John  contrasts 
this   birth  from  God  with  the  ordinary  human, 
physical  birth  (John  i.  12;  I  John  iii.  9,  v.  4).    It 
is  especially  John  and  Paul  who  conceive  God's 
relation  to  man  under  these  aspects  of  self-revela- 
tion, foundation  of  a  community,  and  self-communi- 
cation;  but  I  Peter  also  contains  the  idea  of  our 
bein^  bom  again  of  incorruptible  seed  (i.  23),  and 
James  of  our  being  begotten  of  God  with  the  word 
of  truth  (i.  18).    The  effect  of  this  fatherhood  is 
finally  to  be  the  filling  of  the  children  with  all  the 
fulness  of  God  (Eph.  iii.  19,  iv.  6). 

Hub  whole  relation  of  God  to  the  faithful  is 
brought  about  through  Christ.  He  is  called  the 
Son  absolutely,  the  only-begotten,  just  as  he  calls 
God  his  father  with  a  distinction  C'my  father  and 
your  father,"  John  xx.  17,  not  "  our  father "). 
This  he  is  by  virtue  of  his  primary  origin,  not  through 
a  regeneration.  It  is  through  him  that  all  the 
others  become  children  of  Ckld;  the  spirit  of  their 
adoption  is  his  Spirit  (Gal.  iv.  6;  II  Cor.  iii.  17; 
ef.  John  xiv.^xvi.).  The  fulness  of  God  is  conmiuni- 
eated  to  the  CJhurch  and  to  the  individual  as  it  is 
comprehended  and  revealed  in  him  (Col.  ii.  10; 
Eph.  iv.  13,  ii.  22).  And  of  him  who,  as  the  historic 
Cbiist  and  Son,  is  the  partaker  of  the  divine  life 
and  the  head  of  the  kingdom,  and  shall  see  all 
things  put  imder  him,  it  is  asserted  by  Paul,  the 
£4>istle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Johannine  writings 
(including  the  Apocalypse)  that  in  like  manner  all 
things  were  created  by  him  and  through  him,  that 
in  him  they  have  their  life  and  being,  and  that  all 
divine  revelation  is  his  revelation — the  revelation 
of  the  Logos.  Thus  the  New  Testament  idea  of 
God  includes  the  doctrine  that  from  the  very  begin- 
ning the  Word  was  with  God  and  of  divine  character 
and  essence.  With  this  relation  of  God  to  the 
Logos  the  elements  appear  which  are  treated  at 
greater  length  in  the  article  Trinity. 

But  this  relation  of  God  to  his  children  must  be 
cleariy  distinguished  from  God's  relation  to  the 
universal  natural  life  of  personal  spirits  and  to 
nature  in  general.  The  expression  "  the  Father  of 
spirits  "  in  Heb.  xii.  9  (cf.  "  the  God  of  the  spirits 
of  all  flesh,"  Num.  xvi.  22,  xxvii.  16)  refers  not  to 
the  regenerate  as  such,  and  not  to  birth  from  God, 
but  to  creation  by  him,  in  which  (cf.  Gen.  i.  2)  he 
has  imparted  his  image  by  the  breathing  of  his 
Spirit.  With  the  same  reference  the  saying  of  the 
pagan  poet  "  We  are  also  his  offspring  "  is  quoted 
in  Acts  xvii.  28.  In  this  same  passage  Paul  ex- 
presses the  general  relation  of  Goid  to  man,  which 
subsists  even  in  those  who  have  rejected  him,  by 
the  words  "  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being.''  At  the  same  time,  it  is  said  of  the  glorified 
Christ,  who  fills  the  Church,  that  he  fills  aU  things 


(Eph.  i.  23,  iv.  10).  and  this  can  only  mean  the 
whole  world,  over  which  he  presides,  his  divine  pow- 
ers first  penetrating  humanity,  and  then  through  it 
bringing  all  things  into  harmony  with  his  purposes. 
Thus,  as  all  things  proceed  from  God  and  exist  in 
him,  so  he,  and  especially  he  as  revealed  in  Christ, 
with  his  plan  of  salvation  and  his  kingdom,  is  the 
final  goal  of  all  things  (cf.  Rom.  xi.  36). 

Both  in  Christian  revelation  and  in  the  idea  of 
the  fatherhood  of  God,  love  is  a  fundamental  ele- 
ment. It  is  most  forcibly  expressed  in  the  asser- 
tion that  "  God  is  love  "  (I  John  iv.  8,  16) — not 
love  in  the  abstract  merely,  stUl  less  a  loving  God. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  determining  ele- 
3.  AttributiB  ment  in  God's  nature.    From  it  fol- 

of  God.  lows  that  the  perfect,  almighty  One, 
who  needs  nothing  (Acts  xvii.  25), 
communicates  himself  to  his  creatures  and  brings 
them  into  union  with  him,  in  order  to  make  them 
perfect  and  so  eternally  happy.  Its  highest  ex- 
pression is  found  in  the  fact  that  he  gave  his  Son 
for  us  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  and  desired  to 
make  us  his  sons  (I  John  iv.  10,  iii.  1,  2;  Rom.  v. 
8,  viii.  32).  But  God  is  not  only  love;  he  is  also 
light  (I  John  i.  5).  By  this  may  be  understood  his 
perfect  purity,  which  repels  and  excludes  all  that  is 
unclean;  his  function  as  the  source  of  pure  moral 
and  religious  truth;  and  his  glorious  majesty. 
That  the  supreme,  holy,  and  loving  God,  the  Father 
of  spirits,  is  himself  a  spirit  is  taken  for  granted  all 
through  the  New  Testament.  In  John  iv.  24, 
where  this  is  brought  up  to  enforce  the  lesson  that 
he  is  to  be  worshiped  in  spirit,  without  narrow  con- 
finement to  a  special  place  or  to  outward  forms,  it 
is  spoken  of  as  not  a  new  truth  but  one  which  Jews 
and  Samaritans  were  supposed  already  to  know, 
and  for  whose  consequences  they  should  be  pre- 
pared. The  Yahweh-name  of  Ex.  iii.  14  is  further 
developed,  in  Rev.  i.  4,  8,  xxi.  6,  xxii.  13,  into 
"Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending, 
which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come." 
The  eternity  of  God  is  thus  placed  in  its  relation  to 
the  development  of  the  world  and  to  its  ultimate 
conclusion  in  the  completed  revelation  of  God  and 
of  his  kingdom.     See  Heathenism,  §  4. 

m.  The  Doctrine  of  God  in  Christian  Theology: 

The  C^hristian  revelation  and  its  teachings  about 

God  supplied  a  distinct  moral  and  religious  need; 

but  even  after  it  had  accomplished  the  foundation 

of  a  community  based  upon  these  ideas,  there  was 

still  room  for  a  clear  definition  of  its 

I.  Depend-  different  elements  and  an  invest iga- 

ence  upon   tion  of  their  relations  to  other  depart- 

Pre-Chris-  ments   of  the   intellectual   life — in   a 

tian        word,  for  a  Christian  science  of  the- 

Thought  ology.  But  Christian  theology  in  its 
earliest  stages  made  use  of  the  results 
of  pre-CJhristian,  especially  Greek,  thought — the 
methods  and  forms  of  philosophical  reasoning, 
general  logical  and  metaphysical  categories,  and 
philosophic  views  of  the  Godhead  and  its  relation 
to  the  world,  which,  although  they  had  originated 
on  pagan  soil  and  were  in  no  way  permeated  by  the 
spirit  of  Scriptural  revelation,  were  yet  considered 
as  elevated  far  above  the  common  polytheism  of  the 
heathen  world,  and  even  as  borrowed  in  part  from 
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the  Old  Testament.  These  elements  had  a  distinct 
influence  upon  Christian  theology;  and  it  is  also 
indisputable  that,  compared  with  the  spirit  known 
in  the  New  Testament  writings,  the  inner  life  of  the 
succeeding  generations  showed  a  marked  falling 
off  in  energy  and  depth,  and  gave  room  for  reac- 
tions of  a  non-Christian  tendency,  sometimes  mainly 
pagan,  sometimes  more  Jewish,  but  always  based 
ui>on  the  natural  disposition  of  sinful  humanity. 

In  regard  to  philosophy,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 

in  mind  the  more  or  less  direct  influence  of  Pla^ 

tonism,  which  viewed  as  the  highest  of  all  things  the 

good  that  was  above  all  being  and  all  knowledge, 

identified  it  with  the  divine  nouSy  and 

2.  Plato-  attempted  to  raise  the  human  spirit 
nism.  into  the  realm  of  ideas,  into  a  likeness 
with  the  Godhead;  which  taught  men 
to  rise  to  the  highest  by  a  process  of  abstraction 
disregarding  particulars  and  grasping  at  universals, 
and  conceiv^  the  good  of  which  it  spoke  not  in 
a  strictly  ethical  sense,  but  as,  after  all,  the  most 
utterly  abstract  and  imdefinable,  entirely  eluding 
all  attempts  at  positive  description.  Neoplaton- 
ism  (q.v.)  went  the  furthest  in  this  conception  of 
the  divine  transcendence;  God,  the  absolute  One, 
was,  according  to  Plotinus,  elevated  not  only  above 
all  being,  but  also  above  all  reason  and  rational 
activity.  He  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  attain 
to  this  abstract  highest  good  by  reasoning  or  logical 
abstraction,  but  by  an  inmiediate  contact  between 
God  and  the  soul  in  a  state  of  ecstasy. 

This  tendency  was  shared  by  a  school  of  thought 
within  Judaism  itself,  whose  influence  upon  Chris- 
tian theology  was  considerable.  The  more  Jewish 
speculation,  as  was  the  case  especially  at  Alexandria, 
rose  above  an  anthropomorphic  idea  of  God  to  a 
spiritual  conception,  the  more  abstract  the  latter 
became.  In  this  connection  Platonism  was  the 
principal  one  of  the  Greek  philosoph- 

3.  Alexan-  ical  systems  toward  which  this  Jewish 
drian       theology  maintained  a  receptive  atti- 

Judaism*  tude.  According  to  Philo,  God  is  to 
on,  "  that  which  is  "  par  exceUencCf 
and  this  being  is  rather  the  most  universal  of  all 
than  the  supreme  good  with  which  Plato  identified 
the  divine;  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  God  is, 
without  defining  the  nature  of  his  being.  Between 
God  and  the  world  a  middle  place  is  attributed  by 
Philo  to  the  Logos  (in  the  sense  of  ratio ^  not  at  all 
in  the  Johannine  sense),  as  the  principle  of  diversity 
and  the  summary  of  the  ideas  and  powers  operating 
in  the  world. 

When  the  Gnostics  attempted  to  construct  a 
great  system  of  higher  knowledge  from  a  Christian 
standpoint,  through  assimilating  various  Greek  and 
Oriental  elements,  and  worked  the  facts  of  the 
Christian  revelation  into  their  fantastic  speculation 
on  general  metaphysical  and  cosmic 

4.  Gnosti-  problems  (see  Gnos^ticism),   this  ab- 
cism.       stract    Godhead    became    an    obscure 

background  for  their  system;  accord- 
ing to  the  Valentinian  doctrine,  it  was  the  primal 
b^inning  of  all  things,  with  eternal  silence  (sige) 
for  a  companion. 

In  the  development  of  the  Church's  doctrine  with 
Justin  and  the  succeeding  apologists,  and  still  more 


with  the  Alexandrian  school,  the  transcendental 
nature  of  God  was  emphasized,  while  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  religious  conscience  of 
5.  Post-  Christendom  still  permitted  the  con- 
Apostolic  templation  of  him  as  a  personal  and 
Theologians,  loving  Spirit.  Theology  did  not  at 
first  proceed  to  a  systematic  and  logical 
explanation  of  the  idea  of  God  with  reference  to 
these  different  aspects.  Where  philosophical  and 
strictly  scientific  thought  was  active,  as  with  the 
Alexandrians,  the  element  of  negation  and  abstrac- 
tion got  the  upper  hand.  God  is,  especially  with 
Origen,  the  simple  Being  with  attributes,  exalted 
above  rums  and  oima,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Father,  eternally  begetting  the  Logos  and  touching 
the  world  through  the  Logos.  In  opposition  to 
this  developed  a  Judaistic  and  popular  conception 
of  God  which  leaned  to  the  anthropomorphic,  and 
also  a  view  like  Tertullian's,  which,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Stoic  philosophy,  felt  obliged  to  connect 
with  all  realities,  and  thus  also  with  God,  the  idea 
of  a  tangible  substance.  In  this  direction  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite  (q.v.)  finally  proceeded  to  a  really 
Neoplatonist  theology,  with  an  inexpressible  God 
who  is  above  all  categories,  both  positive  and  nega- 
tive, and  thus  is  neither  Being  nor  Not-being;  who 
permits  that  which  is  to  emanate  from  himself  in  a 
descending  scale  coming  down  to  things  perceived 
by  the  senses,  but  is  imable  to  reveal  his  eternal 
truth  in  this  emanation.  With  this  doctrine  is  con- 
connected,  after  the  Neoplatonist  model,  an  inner 
union  with  God,  an  ecstatic  elevation  of  the  soul 
which  resigns  itself  to  the  process  into  the  obscure 
depth  of  the  Godhead.  The  ethical  conception 
of  God  and  redemption  thus  gives  place  to  a  phys- 
ical one,  just  as  the  emanation  of  all  things  from  God 
was  described  as  a  physical  process;  and  as  soon 
as  speculation  attempts  to  descend  from  the  hidden 
God  to  finite  and  personal  life,  this  physical  view 
connects  itself  with  the  abstract  metaphysical. 

In  the  West  there  was  long  a  lack  of  scientific 
and  speculative  discussion  of  the  idea  of  God. 
Augustine,  the  most  significant  name  in  Western 
theology,  sets  forth  the  conception  of  God  as  a  self- 
conscious  personal  being  which  fitted  in  with  his 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  but  as  his  own  develop- 
ment had  led  him  through  Platonism,  the  influence 
of  that  philosophy   is  found   in   the 

6.  Augu&-  idea  of  God  which  he  developed  sys- 
tine.        tematically  and  handed  down.    He  con- 
ceives God  as  the  unity  of  ideas,  of 

abstract  perfections,  of  the  normal  types  of  being, 
thinking,  and  acting;  as  simple  esaentiaf  in  which 
win,  knowledge,  and  being  are  one  and  the  same. 
The  fundamentally  determinant  factor  in  the  con- 
ception of  God  by  the  Augustinian  theology  is  thus 
pure  being  in  general. 

Scotus  Erigena  (q.v.),  who  gave  Dionysius  the 

Areopagite  to  Western  theology,  though  Augustine 

was  not  without  influence  upon  him,  fully  accepted 

the  notion  of  God  as  the  absolute  In- 

7.  Scotus    conceivable,  above  all  affirmation  and 
Erigena.     all  negation,  distinguishing  from  him 

a  world  to  which  divine  ideas  and 
primal  forms  belong.  He  emphasizes  the  other  side 
of  this  view — that  true  existence  belongs  to  God 
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alone,  so  that,  in  so  far  as  anything  exists  in  the 
universe,  God  is  the  essence  of  it;  a  practical  pan- 
theism, in  spite  of  his  attempting  to  enforce  a  cre- 
ative activity  on  the  part  of  God.  The  influence 
of  this  pantheistic  view  on  medieval  theology  was 
a  limiteid  one;  Amalric  of  Bena  (q.v.),  with  his 
proposition  that  God  was  all  things,  was  its  main 
disciple. 

In  accordance  with  its  fundamental  character, 
scholasticism  attempted  to  reduce  the  idea  of  God 
into  the  categories  which  related  to  the  laws  of 

thought,  to  being  in  general,  and  to  the 

8.  The  Scho- world.    It    began    by    adapting    the 

lastic  Phi-  Aristotelian   terms   to   its   own    puiv 

losophers.   poses.    God,  or  absolute  being,  was 

to  Aristotle  the  primum  mobile^  re- 
garded thus  from  the  standpoint  of  causation  and 
not  of  mere  being,  and  also  a  thinking  subject.  The 
ideas  and  prototypes  of  the  finite  are  accordingly 
to  be  foimd  in  God,  who  is  the  final  Cause.  God, 
in  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  is  not  the 
essential  being  of  things,  but  he  is  their  esse  effective 
€f  exemplanUr,  their  primum  movens,  and  their 
causa  finalis.  Aristotelian,  again,  is  the  definition 
of  God's  own  nature,  that  he  is,  as  a  thinking  sub- 
ject, actus  puTus — pure,  absolute  energy,  without 
the  distinction  foimd  in  finite  beings  between  poten- 
tiality and  actuality.  In  opposition  to  Thomas, 
Duns  Scotus  emphasized  in  his  conception  of  God 
the  primum  ens  and  primum  movenSy  the  element  of 
will  and  free  causation.  The  arbitrary  nature  of 
the  will  of  God,  taught  by  him,  was  raised  by  Occam 
to  the  most  important  element  of  his  teaching  about 
God.  Upon  this  abstract  conception  of  the  will 
of  God  as  arbitrary  and  unconditioned  depend  the 
questions  (so  characteristic  of  scholasticism  from 
Abelard  down)  as  to  whether  all  things  are  possible 
to  God. 

About  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  the 
side  of  the  logical  reasonings  of  scholasticism,  there 
arose  the  mystical  theology  of  Eckhart,  which 
attempted  to  bring  the  Absolute  near  to  the  hearts 
of  men  as  the  object  of  an  inmiediate  intuition  de- 
pendent upon  complete  self-surrender.  The  trans- 
cendental Neoplatonic  conception  of  the  Absolute 
is  here  pushed  to  its  extreme,  and  Dionysius  has 
more  influence  than  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  view 
of  God's  relation  to  the  world  is  almost  pantheistic, 

imless  it  may  be  rather  called  acos- 
9.  The  mistic,  regarding  the  finite  as  naught. 
Mystics.     This  is  Eckhart 's  teaching,  although 

at  the  same  time  he  speaks  of  a  crea- 
tion of  the  world  and  of  a  Son  in  whom  God  ex- 
presses himself  and  creates.  This  God  is  regarded 
as  goodness  and  love,  commimicating  himself  in 
a  way,  but  not  to  separate  and  independent  im- 
ages of  his  own  being;  rather,  he  possesses  and  loves 
himself  in  all  things,  and  the  surrender  to  him  is 
passivity  and  self-annihilation.  The  ruling  ideas 
of  this  view  were  moderated  by  the  practical  Ger- 
man mystics  and  found  in  this  form  a  wide  currency. 
On  the  other  hand,  pantheistic  heretics,  such  as  the 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  combined  antinomian 
prindples  with  the  doctrine  that  God  was  all  things 
and  that  the  Christian  united  with  God  was  per- 
fect as  God. 


In  partial  contrast  to  the  speculative  theology 
which  has  been  considered  above,  the  practical 
popular  view  of  the  Middle  Ages  tended  to  repre- 
sent God  as  a  strict  autocrat  and  judge,  and  to 
multiply  intermediate  advocates  with  him,  of  whom 
Mary  was  chief.  Luther  went  back  to  the  God  of 
Scripture,  regarded  primarily  in  his  ethical  relation 
to  man,  pronouncing  du-ses,  indeed,  against  the 
impenitent,  but  really  aiming  at  man's  salvation. 
As  the  love  of  God  has  an  ethical, 
10.  The  personal  character,  so  it  requires  from 
Reformers,  its  human  objects  not  self-annihila- 
tion, but  an  entrance  with  all  the  power 
of  personality  into  commimion  with  this  love  and 
enjojnnent  of  the  filial  relation.  The  Christian, 
though  free  from  bondage  to  the  world,  is  to  realize 
that  it  was  made  by  God  to  serve  his  purposes. 
Melanchthon  and  Calvin,  in  like  manner,  avoiding 
scholastic  subtleties,  laid  stress  upon  these  practi- 
cal relations.  The  dogmatic  differences,  however, 
between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  confessions 
point  to  a  fundamental  difTerence  in  the  way  of 
regarding  God.  The  former  emphasizes  his  loving 
condescension  to  man's  weakness,  and  teaches  a 
deification  of  humanity  in  the  person  of  Christ  and 
a  union  of  the  divine  operations  and  presence  with 
means  of  grace  having  a  created  and  sjnnbolic  side, 
which  the  latter,  with  its  insistence  upon  the  su- 
preme exaltation  of  God,  can  not  admit;  and  it 
rejects  a  theory  of  an  eternal  decree  of  reprobation 
against  a  part  of  humanity  which  the  latter  defends 
by  appealing  to  God's  rights  over  sinners  and  his 
absolute  sovereignty.  The  next  generation  of  dog- 
matic theologians  was  accustomed  to  define  God  as 
essentia  spiriiudtis  infinxta^  and,  in  the  description 
of  his  attributes,  to  pass  from  general  metaphysical 
terms  to  his  ethical  attributes  and  those  relating  to 
his  knowledge.  The  older  rationalistic  and  supra- 
naturalistic  theologians  showed  an  increasing  tend- 
ency to  return  for  their  definitions  and  expositions 
to  the  Scriptures.  Nor  did  they  accomplish  much 
in  the  way  of  solving  the  real  problems  or  investi- 
gating the  relation  between  the  content  of  reve- 
lation and  the  knowledge  or  conception  of  the  divine 
to  be  foimd  elsewhere. 

The  independent   metaphysical   systems  of  the 
philosophers,  which  embraced  God  and  the  world, 
did  not  at  first  make  any  profound  impression  on 
the  thought  of  theologians.     Spinoza's  pantheism 
was  by  its  very  nature  excluded  from  consideration; 
but  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff,  with  its 
conception  of  God  as  a  supremely  per- 
II.  Leibnitz  feet,  personal  Being,  in  whom  all  pos- 
and  Wolfif.  sible  realities  were  embraced  in  their 
highest  form,  and  with  its  demonstra- 
tion of  God's  existence,  offered  itself  as  a  friend  to 
Christian  doctrine,  and  was  widely  influential.     In 
so  far,  however,  as  the  theologians  adopted  any  of 
its  conclusions,  it  was  with  little  clearness  of  insight 
or  independent  thought  as  to  the  relation  of  these 
metaphysical  concepts  to  the  Christian  faith  or  as 
to  their  own  validity. 

A  new  epoch  in  German  philosophy,  with  which 
theology  had  and  still  has  to  reckon,  came  in  with 
Kant.  Confidence  in  the  arguments  by  which 
God's  existence  had  been  proved  and  defined  was  at 
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least  shaken  by  his  criticism,  which,  however,  ener- 
getically asserted  the  finn  foundation  of  moral  con- 
sciousness, and  so  led  up  to  God  by  a  new  way,  in 
postulating  the  existence  of  a  deity  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  harmony  required  by 
12.  Kant    the  moral  consciousness  between  the 
and  Fichte.  moral  dignity  of  the  subjects  and  their 
happiness  based  upon  the  adaptation 
of  nature  to  their  ends.     Fichte  was  led  from  this 
standpoint  to  a  God  who  is  not  personal,  but  repre- 
sents the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  believing  in 
which  we  are  to  act  as  duty  requires,  without  ques- 
tion as  to  the  results. 

But  for  a  time  the  most  successful  and  apparently 
the  most  dangerous  to  Christian  theology  was  a 
pantheistic  philosophical  conception  of  God  which 
took  for  its  foundation  the  idea  of  an  Absolute 
raised  above  subject  and  object,  above  thinking  and 
being;  which  explained  and  claimed  to  deduce  all 
truth  as  the  necessary  self -development  of  this  idea. 
With  Schelling  this  pantheism  is  still  in  embryo, 
and  finally  comes  back  (in  his  '*  philosophy  of 
revelation  ")  to  the  recognition  of  the  divine  per- 
sonality, with  an  attempt  to  construct  it  specula- 
tively. In  a  great  piece  of  constructive  work  the 
philosophy  of  Hegel  imdertook  to  show  how  this 
Absolute  is  first  pure  being,  identical  with  not- 
being;  how  then,  in  the  form  of  extemalization  or 
becoming  other,  it  comes  to  be  nature 
13.  HegeL  or  descends  to  nature;  and  finally,  in  the 
finite  spirit,  resumes  itself  into  itself, 
comes  to  itself,  becomes  self-conscious,  and  thus  now 
for  the  first  time  takes  on  the  form  of  personality. 
For  Christian  theology  the  special  importance  of  tlids 
teaching  was  its  claim  to  have  taken  what  Christian 
doctrine  had  comprehended  only  in  a  limited  way  of 
God,  the  divine  Personality,  the  Incarnation,  etc., 
and  to  have  expressed  it  according  to  its  real  con- 
tent and  to  the  laws  of  thought. 

The  conservative  Hegelians  still  maintained  that 
God,  in  himself  and  apart  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  the  origin  of  human  personality,  was  to 
be  considered  as  a  self-conscious  spirit  or  personality, 
and  thus  offered  positive  support  to  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  God  and  his  revelation  of  himself.  But 
the  Hegelian  principles  were  more  logically  carried 
out  by  the  opposite  wing  of  the  party,  especially  by 
David  Friedrich  Strauss  (in  YnBCkrisUicheGlavbenS' 
lehre^  Tubingen,  1S40)  in  the  strongest  antithesis 
to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a  personal  God,  of 
Christ  as  the  only  Son  of  God  and  the  God-Man, 
and  of  a  personal  ethical  relation  between  God  and 
man.  Some  other  philosophers,  however,  who 
may  be  classed  in  general  under  the  head  of  the 
modem  speculative  idealism,  have,  in  their  specu- 
lations on  the  Absolute  as  actually  present  in  the 
universe,  retained  a  belief  in  the  personality  of 
God. 

The  realist  philosopher  Herbart,  who  recognized 
a  personal  God  not  through  speculations  on  the 
Absolute  and  the  finite,  but  on  the  basis  of  moral 
consciousness  and  teleology,  yet  defined  little  about 
him,  and  what  he  has  to  say  on  this  subject  never 
attracted  much  attention  among  theologians. 
The  Hegelian  pantheistic  "  absolute  idealism/' 
once  widdy  prevalent,  did  not  long  retain  its  domi- 


nation.    Its  place  was  taken  first  in  many  quarters, 
as  with  Strauss,  by  an  atheistic  materialism;  Hegel 
had  made  the  universal  abstract  into 
14.  Post-    God,  and  when  men  abandoned  their 
Hegelian    belief  in  this  and  in  its  power  to  pro- 
Philoso-     duce  results,  they  gave  up  their  belief 
phen.       in  God   with   it.    Among  the   post- 
Hegelian  philosophers  the  most  im- 
portant for  the  present  subject  is  Lotze,  with  his  de- 
fense and  confirmation  of  the  idea  of  a  personal 
God,  going  back  in  the  most  independent  way  both 
to  Herbart  ^d  to  idealism,  both  to  Spinoza  and  to 
Leibnitz.    Christian  theology  can,  of  course,  only 
protest  against  the  peculiar  pantheism  of  Schopen- 
hauer, which  is  really  much  older  than  he,  but  never 
before  attained  wide  currency,  and  against  that  of 
Von  Hartmann.    The  significance  for  the  doctrine 
of  God  of  the  newer  philosophical  undertakings 
which  are  characterized  by  an    empiricist-realist 
tendency,  and  based  on  epistemology  and  criticism 
is  found  not  so  much  in  their  defiinite  expressions 
about  God — they  do  not  as  a  rule  consider  him  an 
object  of  scientific  expression,  even  when  they  allow 
him  to  be  a  necessary  object  of  faith — as  in  the 
impulse  which  they  give  to  critical  investigation  of 
religious  belief  and  perception  in  general. 

Theology,  at  least  German  theology,  before 
Schleiermacher  showed  but  little  understanding  of 
and  interest  in  the  problems  regarding  a  proper 
conception  and  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  God 
which  had  been  laid  before  it  in  this  development  of 
philosophy  beginning  with  Kant.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  its  attitude  toward  Kant  himself — 
and  not  only  of  the  supranaturalists  who  were  sus- 
picious of  any  exaltation  of  the  natural  reason,  but 
also  of  the  rationalists,  who  still  had  a  superficial 
devotion  to  the  Enlightenment  and  to  Wolffian  phi- 
losophy. In  Schleiermacher's  teaching  about  God, 
however,  the  results  of  a  devout  and  inunediate 
consciousness  were  combined  with  philosophical 
postulates.  In  his  mind  the  place  of  all  the  so-called 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  \a  completely  sup- 
plied by  the  recognition  that  the  feeling  of  absolute 
dependence  involved  in  the  devout 
15.  Schleier-  Christian  consciousness  is  a  universal 
macher.  element  of  life;  in  this  consciousness 
he  finds  the  explanation  of  the  source 
of  this  feeling  of  dependence,  i.e.,  of  God,  as  being 
love,  by  which  the  divine  nature  commimicates 
itself.  For  his  reasoned  philosophical  speculation, 
however,  on  the  human  spirit  and  imiversal  being, 
the  idea  of  God  is  nothing  but  the  idea  of  the  abso- 
lute unity  of  the  ideal  and  the  real,  which  in  the 
world  exist  as  opposites.  (Compare  Schelling's 
philosophy  of  identity,  imlike  which,  however, 
Schleiermacher  acknowledges  the  impossibility  of 
a  speculative  deduction  of  opposites  from  an  original 
identity;  and  the  teaching  of  Spinoza,  whose  con- 
ception of  God,  however,  as  the  one  substance  he 
does  not  share.)  Thus  God  and  the  universe  are  to 
him  correlatives,  but  not  identical — God  is  unity 
without  plurality,  the  universe  plurality  without 
imity;  and  this  God  is  apprehended  by  man's 
feeling,  just  as  man's  feeling  apprehends  the  unity 
of  ideal  and  real. 
Marheineke  believed  it  possible  as  a  dogmatic 
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tbeologian  to  set  forth  the  content  of  the  Christian 
faith  from  the  standpoint  of  Hegelian  philosophy 
^thout  accep^g  (or  even  recognizing  as  Hegelian) 
tiie  impersonal,  pantheistic  idea  of  the  Absolute, 
and  indeed  without  going  deeply  into 
x6.  Modem  the  train  of  thought  leading  up  to  that 
Tendencies,  idea.    Other  theologians  who  more  or 
less    fdlowed    Schleiermacher,    while 
they  agreed  with  his  statements  about  the  devout 
consciousness,  feeling,  inner  experience,  and  the  like, 
yet   avoided  his  philosophical  definition  of  God. 
OthexB,  again,  holding  to  the  same  point  of  depar- 
ture, have  striven  with  lealous  confidence  to  use  the 
main  dements  of  the  idea  of  God  thus  attained  in 
conneGtiQn  with  conceptual  speculation  and  con- 
struction in  the  interests  of  an  objective  knowledge 
of  God.    Among  these  may  be  classed  Rothe,  Bfs^- 
tensen,  Domer,  and  espedally  Frank.    The  point 
particukurly  aimed  at  by  these  men  is  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  personality  of  God,  in  opposition  to  the 
pantheistic  philosophy  noticed  above.    A  tendency 
has  also  appeared  to  recognize  the  very  being  of  this 
God  in  the  world  of  being  created  by  him,  thus  giv- 
ing a  theistic  conception  of  God  in  opposition  not 
only  to  the  pantheistic  but  also  to  the  deistic. 
This  tendency  has,  on  the  one  hand,  done  justice 
to  so  much  truth  as  lies  in  the  pantheistic  concep- 
^on,  and,  on  the  other,  by  its  adherence  to  Scrip- 
t«n*l  forais  of  expression,  it  has  led  to  a  more  vivid 
'^^^Kaation  of  the  divine  nature  in  its  relation  to  the 
^orid  than  prevtdled  among  the  old  rationalists 
*od  supranaturaUsts. 

The  question  has  also  arisen  among  theologians 

y^^  strict  positive  school,  in  consequence  of  the 

**^^  of  Christ  as  the  God-Man,  whether,  and  if 

*>  how  far,  it  is  consistent  ^ith  the  divine  nature, 

Jf  /ound  in  the  Logos  or  the  second  Person  of  the 

*nni^^  to  speak  of  a  Kenosis  (q.v.)  or  self-emptying, 

^'^  as  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the 

^''^^^^tiation  of  the  Logos,  bringing  with  it  a  sus- 

Ppndon  of  his  eternal  consciousness.     This  is  in 

*^^t   opposition   to  the  old  orthodox  teaching, 

l^tiing  to  which  Christ  laid  aside  in  his  humilia- 

^    Hot  what  affected   his  Godhead,   but  what 

tJ^^^  his  humanity,  endowed  with  divine  quali- 

^.*>y  the  Communicatio  idiomatum  (q.v.). 

.  '^^dermann,  a  dogmatic  theologian   influenced 

^  Hegelian  speculation,  treats  the  notion  of    the 

^'^^onality  of  God  as  one  to  be  rejected  from  the 

f^^point  of  scientific  philosophy.     It  is  true  that 

~?  ^^signates  personality  as  "  the  adequate  form 

P^p^^esentation  for  the  theistic  conception  of  God  "; 

"^    be  goes  on  to  say  that  a  theism  of  this  kind 

^^^    T^ever  attain  to  pure  thought,  and  is  only  an 

y'^^^ientific  conception  of  the  content  of  the  reUg- 

lou^    idea,  adopted  in  a  polemical  spirit  against 

tn<is^  who  think  this   out  logically.     As  against 

P^^tlieistic  notions  of  God,  however,  he  is  willing 

to  ^dmit  the  "  substantial  "  validity  of  the  theistic 

Potion.    He  himself  describes  God  as  absolute 

sp^'^t,  absolute  being  in  and  by  himself,  and  the 

(uxKliunental  essence  of  all  being  outside  himself. 

Q^te  a  different  tendency  of  philosophic  thought 

oa  the  matter  is  met  with  in  Lipsius.     He  traces  the 

belief  in  God  back  to  a  practical  necessity  felt  by 

the  personal  human  spirit,  and  reaches  the  concep- 


tion of  God  as  a  purpose-determining  inteUigence  and 
a  lawgiving  will,  and  thus  as  a  self-conscious  and 
self-determining  personahty.  He  finds  our  knowl- 
edge of  God  always  inadequate  as  soon  as  we  attempt 
to  go  on  to  transcendental  knowledge  of  his  inner 
natiue,  because  we  are  forced  to  speak  of  this  in 
metaphors  borrowed  from  our  human  relations, 
and  to  carry  over  our  notions  of  space  and  time  to 
where  space  and  time  are  not.  He  declares  also 
that  the  metaphysical  speculations  which  attempt 
to  replace  these  inadequate  notions  by  a  real  knowl- 
edge of  God  are  themselves  unable  to  do  this,  since 
they  can  not  get  beyond  the  boundary  of  an  eternal 
and  ever-present  existence  underlying  all  existence 
in  space  and  time,  and  are  unable  to  define  this 
existence  in  distinction  from  spatial  and  temporal 
existence  except  by  purely  formal  logical  definitions 
which  really  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge.  It 
is  really  Kantian  criticism  which  appears  here,  more 
forcibly  than  in  previous  dogmatic  theology,  as  it 
reappears  also  in  the  later  post-Hegelian  philosophy. 

Ritschl,  again,  is  reminiscent  of  Kant  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  all  '^  metaphysical  "  statements  about  God, 
and  in  the  way  in  which  he  places  God  for  our  knowl- 
edge in  relation  to  our  personal  ethical  spirit,  as  well 
as  the  powers  which  he  attributes  to  this  latter  in 
relation  to  natiu^  (cf.  Kant's  so-called  moral  proof 
or  God  as  the  postulate  of  the  practical  reason). 
Through  the  revelation  in  Christ,  God  becomes  to 
him  to  a  certain  extent  an  objective  reality,  and, 
rejecting  the  conception  of  God  as  the  Absolute,  he 
prefers  to  define  him  simply  as  love.  Against  this  not 
only  dogmatic  theologians  like  Frank  and  Nitzsch, 
but  Kaftan  also  objects  that  love  is  foimd  also 
in  the  finite  sphere,  and  thus  can  not  sufficiently 
express  the  essential  natiu^  of  God,  which  differ- 
entiates him  from  the  finite.  Ritschl  himself  says, 
moreover,  that  the  love  which  God  is  has  the  attri- 
bute of  omnipotence,  and  that  God  is  the  creator  of 
the  universe,  as  will  determining  both  himself  and 
all  things,  while  these  definitions  can  in  no  way  be 
deduced  from  the  simple  conception  of  love.  Kaf- 
tan begins  by  the  statement  that  God  is  the  Abso- 
lute; and  this  signifies  to  him  not  only  that  God  has 
absolute  power  over  all  that  is,  but  also  and  even 
more  that  he  is  the  absolute  goal  of  all  human  en- 
deavor. Nitzsch  employs  the  term  "  supramun- 
dane  "  to  include  the  domination  of  the  universe 
and  to  express  at  the  same  time  not  only  the  thought 
that  he  who  conditions  all  things  is  himself  uncon- 
ditioned, but  also  the  moral  and  intellectual  exal- 
tation of  God. 

The  whole  body,  therefore,  of  these  modem  theo- 
logians hold  fast  to  an  objective  doctrine  of  God 
with  a  strict  scientific  comprehension  of  terms;  and 
they  agree  in  displaying  a  characteristic  which  dif- 
ferentiates them  from  earlier  schools  of  thought, 
though  varying  in  degree  and  in  logical  sequence — 
the  consciousness  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
God  is  based  not  upon  the  operations  of  reason  but 
upon  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  of  which  the 
witness  is  in  our  hearts  and  that  it  must  grasp  as 
the  fundamentally  essential  in  God  and  his  relation 
to  us  the  ethical  element  in  him — must  conceive 
him,  in  a  word,  primarily  as  the  sacred  Love. 

(J.  KOeTUNf.) 
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IV.  In  English  and  American  Theologgr:  In  Great 
Britain  and  America  the  idea  of  God  has  undergone 
many  vicissitudes.  In  the  period  of 
I.  The  Deism  (q.v.),  1650-1800,  the  doctrine 
Deistic  of  God  was  profoundly  affected  by 
Period  in  certain  modem  questions  which  were 
England,  already  emerging:  the  scientific  view 
of  nature  as  a  unity,  the  denial  of  the 
principle  of  external  authority,  the  right  and  suf- 
ficiency of  reason,  and  the  ethical  as  compared  with 
the  religious  value  of  life.  The  deists  yielded  to 
none  of  their  contemporaries  in  affirming  that  God 
was  personal,  the  cause  of  the  fixed  providential 
order  of  the  world,  and  of  the  moral  order  with  its 
rewards  and  punishments  both  here  and  hereafter. 
The  cosmological  was  the  only  theistic  argument. 
God's  wisdom  and  power  were  expressed  neither  in 
supernatural  revelation  nor  in  miracle.  His  nature 
was  perfectly  apprehensible  to  man's  reason.  He 
was,  however,  absolutely  transcendent,  i.e.,  not 
merely  distinct  from  but  removed  from  the  world, 
an  absentee  God.  This  process  of  thought  reached 
its  negative  skeptical  result  in  David  Hume;  the 
being  of  God  could  be  proved  neither  by  rational 
considerations  nor  by  the  prevailing  sensationalist 
theory  of  knowledge.  Outside  of  the  deists,  the 
demonstration  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God 
by  Samuel  Clarke  (q.v.)  was  thoroughly  represent- 
ative of  the  time.  Something  must  have  existed 
from  eternity,  of  an  independent,  unchangeable 
nature,  self-existent,  absolutely  inconceivable  by  us, 
necessarily  everlasting,  infinite,  omnipotent,  one 
and  unique,  intelligent  and  free,  infinitely  powerful, 
wise,  good,  and  just,  possessing  the  moral  attributes 
required  for  governing  the  world.  Bishop  Butler 
(Analogy  of  Religion)  held  as  firmly  as  the  deists 
the  transcendence  of  God,  and  if  he  made  less  of  the 
cosmic,  ethical,  and  mysterious  than  of  the  redemp- 
tive side  of  the  divine  nature,  this  is  to  be  referred 
not  to  his  underestimate  of  the  redemptive  purpose 
of  God,  but  to  the  immediate  aim  of  his  apologetic. 
Accepting  the  fundamental  tenet  of  Matthew  Tindal 
(q.v.),  i.e.,  the  identity  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  he  shows  that  the  mysteries  of  revealed 
religion  are  not  more  inexplicable  than  the  facts  of 
universal  human  experience.  Thus  he  seeks  to  open 
a  door  for  God's  activity  in  revelation — prophecy, 
miracles,  and  redemption  A  new  tendency  in  the 
idea  of  God  appears  in  William  Paley  (q.v.).  The 
proof  of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  the  deity  is 
teleological.  Nature  is  a  contrivance  of  which  God 
is  the  immediate  creator.  The  celebrated  Bridge- 
water  Treatises  (q.v.)  follow  in  the  same  path, 
proving  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  God 
from  geology,  chemistry,  astronomy,  the  animal 
world,  the  human  body,  and  the  inner  world  of 
consciousness.  Chalmers  sharply  distinguishes  be- 
tween natural  and  revealed  theology,  as  offering  two 
sources  for  the  knowledge  of  God.  In  this  entire 
great  movement  of  thought,  therefore,  God  is  con- 
ceived as  transcendent.  God  and  the  world  are  pre- 
sented in  a  thoroughly  dualistic  fashion.  God  is  the 
inmiediate  and  instantaneous  creator  of  the  world 
as  a  mechanism.  The  principal  divine  attributes 
are  wisdom  and  power;  goodness  is  affirmed,  but 
appears  to  be  secondary:  its  hour  has  not  yet  come. 


In  America  during  the  same  period  Jonathan 
Edwards  (q.v.)  is  the  chief  representative  of  the 
idea  of  God.  His  doctrine  centers  in 
2.  The  that  of  absolute  sovereignty.  God  is  a 
Same  personal  being,  glorious,  transcendent. 
Period  in  The  world  has  in  him  its  absolute 
America,  source,  and  proceeds  from  him  as  an 
emanation,  or  by  continuous  creation, 
or  by  perpetual  energizing  thought.  As  motive  for 
the  creation,  he  added  to  the  conmion  view — the 
declarative  glory  of  God — that  of  the  happiness  of 
the  creature.  On  the  basis  of  causative  predestina- 
tion he  maintains  divine  foreknowledge  of  human 
choice — a  theory  pushed  to  extreme  limite  by  later 
writers,  Samuel  Hopkins  and  Nathanael  Emmons 
(qq.v.;  also  see  New  England  Theology).  His 
doctrine  of  the  divine  transcendence  was  qualified 
by  a  thorough-going  mysticism,  a  Christian  experi- 
ence characterized  by  a  profound  consciousness  of 
the  immediate  presence,  goodness,  and  glory  of  €kxi. 
His  conception  of  the  ethical  nature  of  God  con- 
tained an  antinomy  which  he  never  resolved;  the 
Being  who  showed  surpassing  grace  to  the  elect  and 
bestowed  unnumbered  common  favors  on  the  non- 
elect  in  this  life,  would,  the  instant  after  death, 
withdraw  from  the  latter  every  vestige  of  good  and 
henceforth  pour  out  upon  them  the  infinite  and 
eternal  fury  of  his  wrath.  Edwards'  doctrine  of  God 
and  ite  impUcations  later  underwent,  however, 
serious  modifications.  In  the  circle  which  recognnied 
him  as  leader,  his  son  reports  that  no  less  than  ten 
improvements  had  been  made,  some  of  which,  e.g., 
concerning  the  atonement,  directly  affected  the  idea 
of  God.  Predestination  was  affirmed,  but,  instead 
of  proceeding  from  an  inscrutable  will,  following 
Leibnitz,  rested  on  divine  foreknowledge  of  all 
possible  worlds  and  included  the  purpose  to  realise 
this,  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds  (A.  A.  Hodge, 
OuUines  of  Theology,  New  York,  1900;  S.  Harris, 
God,  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  AU,  ib.,  1896).  The 
atonement  was  conceived  as  sufficient  but  'not 
efficient  for  all  (C.  Hodge,  Systematic  Theology^ 
Philadelphia,  1865),  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  ex- 
pressing the  sincere  purpose  of  God  to  redeem  all 
sinners  (A.  E.  Park,  The  Atonement;  Introductory 
Essay,  Boston,  1859).  Divine  sovereignty  was 
roimdly  affirmed;  for  some  it  contained  the  secret 
of  a  double  decree,  for  others  it  offered  a  convincing 
basis  for  the  larger  hope. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  a  new  movement 
appeared  in  English  thought.    Sir  William  Hamilton 
held  that  God  was  the  absolute,  the 
3.  Nine-    unconditioned,  the  cause  of  all  {Pkil- 
teenth-     osophy  of  the  Unconditionedy  in  Edin- 
Century     burgh  Review,  Oct.  1829).     But  since 
Develop-    all  thinking  is  to  condition,  and  to  con- 
ments.      dition  the  imconditioned  is  self-con- 
tradictory, God  is  both  unknown  and 
imknowable.     Following  in  the  same  path  H.  L. 
Mansel  (lAmits  of  Rdiguma  Thought,  London,  1867) 
found  here  the  secret  by  which  to  maintain  the 
mysteries  of  the  faith  of  the  church  in  the  Trinity, 
the  incarnation,  the  atonement,  and  other  beliefs. 
Revelation  was  therefore  required  to  supplement 
men's  ignorance  and  to  communicate  what  himian 
intelligence  was  imable  to  discover.     Hence  the 
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logmas  conoeming  God  which  had  been  found  re- 
(ragnant  or  opaque  to  reason  were  philosophically 
Tcxnstated  and  became  once  more  authoritative  for 
iwth.  In  his  System  of  Synthetic  Philosophy  Herbert 
Spencer  {First  Principles,  London,  1860-62)  main- 
t^ns  on  the  one  hand  an  ultimate  reality  which  is 
the  postulate  of  theism,  the  absolute  datum  of  con- 
Bckusness,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  reason  of  the 
Utations  of  knowledge  a  total  human  incapacity 
to  ttBsign  any  attributes  to  this  utterly  inscrutable 
power.   In  accordance  with  his  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tkm  he  holds  that  this  ultimate  reality  is  an  in- 
finite and  eternal  energy  from  which  all  things  pro- 
ceed, the  same  which  wells  up  in  the  human  con- 
Moosness.    He  is  neither  materialistic  nor  atheistic. 
This  reality  is  not  personal  according  to  the  human 
type,  but  may  be  super-personal.    Religion  is  the 
feeling  of  awe  in  relation  to  this  inscrutable  and 
mysterious  power.    With  an  aim  not  unlike  that  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  Matthew  Arnold  sought  to  recon- 
cile the  conflicting  claims  of  religion,  agnosticism, 
evolution,  and   history,    by  substituting   for   the 
traditional  personal  God  the  "  Power  not  ourselves 
that  makes  for  righteousness.''    Side  by  side  with 
this  movement  appeared  another  led  by  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  based  upon  a  spiritual  philosophy, 
which  found  in  the  moral  nature  a  revelation  of  God 
(Aidi  to  Reflexion,  London,  1825).    This  has  borne 
fruit  in  many  directions:  in  the  great  poets,  Words- 
worth, Tennyson,    Browning;     in    preachers    like 
Cardinal  Newman,   Dean  Stanley,   John  TuUoch, 
Frederick  William  Robertson,  and  Charles  Kingsley ; 
•D  philosophical  writers,  as  John  Frederic  Denison 
I      Maurice  and  James  Martineau  (qq.v.).    The  idea 
,      of  God  is  taken  out  of  dogma  and  the  category  of 
!      the  schools  and  set  in  relation  to  life,  the  quickening 
wurce  of  ideals  and  of  all  individual  and  social 
^^ince.    Religious  thought  in  America  has  fully 
Wed  in  these  later  tendencies  in  Great  Britain, 
M  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  John  Fiske,  Idea  of 
^  (Boston,  1886),  unfolding  the  implications  of 
Spencer's   thought,    and,    reflecting    the   spirit    of 
Coleridge,  William  Ellery  Channing,  Works  (6  vols., 
Boston,   1848),   W.   G.   T.   Stead,   "Introductory 
Eaay"  to  Coleridge's  Works  (New  York,  1884), 
4od  Horace  BushneU,  Nature  and  the  Supernatural, 
and  Sermons  (in  Centenary  edition  of  his  Works, 
A'ew  York,  1903).    An  idea  of  God  based  on  ideal- 
ism, represented  in  Great  Britain  by  John  Caird, 
Philosophy  of  Religion   (London,    1881),    Edward 
Caird,    The   Evolution  of   Religion    (ib.    1893),   in 
Canada   by   John   Watson,   God^s   Message  to   the 
Human  Soul  (New  York,   1907),  has  received  im- 
pressive statement  by  Josiah  Royce,  The  Concep- 
tion of  God  (ib.,  1897),  and  The  World  and  the  Inn 
dividual  (2  vols.,  1899-1901).    God  is  a  being  who 
possesses   all   logical    possible    knowledge,  insight, 
irisdom.   This  includes  omnipotence,  self-conscious- 
neas,    self-possession,   goodness,   perfection,   peace. 
Thus  this  being  possesses  absolute  thought  and  ab- 
solute experience,  both  completely  organized.    The 
absolute  experience  is  related  to  human  experience 
as  an  organic  whole  to  its  integral  fragments.    This 
idea  of  God  which  centers  in  omniscience  does  not 
intend  to  obscure  either  the  ethical  qualities  or  the 
proper  personality  of  the  absolute. 


Turning  from  the  historical  survey  to  specific 
aspects  of  the  idea  of  God  which  have  in  more 
recent  times  engrossed  attention,  there 
4«  Theistic  come  into  view  the  theistic  arguments. 
Arguments,  the  inunanence,  the  personality,  the 
Fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  Trinity. 
Those  writers  who  have  not  £kcknowledged  the  force 
of  Kant's  well-known  criticism  of  the  theistic  argu- 
ments maintain  the  full  validity  of  these  proofs  (cf . 
R.  Flint,  Theism,  new  ed.,  New  York,  1890;  J.  L. 
Diman,  The  Theistic  Argument,  Boston,  1882). 
Others,  as  John  Caird  (ut  sup.),  conceive  of  the  cos- 
mological  and  teleological  argimients  as  stages 
through  which  the  human  spirit  rises  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  which  attains  fulfilment  in  the  onto- 
logical,  the  alone  suflScient  proof;  yet  Caird  accords 
a  real  validity  to  the  teleological  argument  inter- 
preted from  the  point  of  view  of  evolution.  Still 
others  would  restate  the  first  and  second  arguments 
so  that  the  cosmological  argument  would  run  as 
follows:  The  world  of  experience  is  manifold  and 
yet  unified  in  a  law  of  imiversal  and  concomitant 
variation  among  phenomena  caused  by  some  one 
being  in  them  which  is  their  true  self  and  of  which 
they  are  in  some  sense  phases.  As  self-suflicient, 
this  reality  is  absolute;  as  not  subject  to  restric- 
tions from  without,  it  is  infinite;  as  explanation  of 
the  world,  it  is  the  world-ground.  The  teleological 
argument  would  first  inquire  if  there  is  in  the  world 
of  experience  activity  toward  ends,  and  secondly, 
when  found,  refer  this  to  intelligence.  Other  forms 
of  the  theistic  argument  are  drawn  from  the  fact 
of  finite  intelligence,  from  epistemology  (in  reply 
to  agnosticism),  from  metaphysical  considerations 
^n  which  purposeful  thought  is  shown  to  be  the 
essential  nature  of  reality,  and  from  the  moral 
order  which  involves  freedom  and  obligation  to  a 
personal  source  and  ideal  (cf.  E.  Caird,  Critical 
Philosophy  of  Kant,  2  vols.,  Glasgow,  1889;  T.  H. 
Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  4th  ed.,  London,  1899). 

The  idea  of  divine  immanence  is  variously  pre- 
sented. Its  true  meaning  is  that  God  is  the  iimer 
and  essential  reality  of  all  phenomena, 
5.  Im-      but  this   is  susceptible   of   two   very 

manence.  different  interpretations.  On  the  one 
hand,  a  pantheistic  or  metaphysical 
immanence,  in  which  the  One  is  identified  with  the 
many.  This,  however,  destroys  the  relative  inde- 
pendence of  the  human  consciousness,  eliminates 
the  ethical  value  of  conduct,  and  breaks  down  the 
very  idea  of  God  (cf.  for  criticism  of  metaphysical 
immanence,  J.  Caird,  ut  sup.;  J.  Royce,  The  World 
and  the  Individual,  vol.  ii.).  Other  notions  of  im- 
manence are:  First,  God  is  present  by  his  creative 
omniscience,  so  that  the  creation  is  in  his  image, 
and  with  a  degree  of  independence,  proceeds  of 
itself  and  realizes  the  divine  ideals  (G.  H.  Howison, 
in  Royce 's  Conception  of  God,  New  York,  1897). 
Secondly,  the  immanence  of  God  is  made  picturesque 
by  the  analogy  of  the  outside  physical  phenomena 
of  the  brain  and  the  inner  psychical  phenomena 
of  consciousness  in  which  the  true  self  appears. 
In  like  manner  the  veil  of  nature  hides  a  person, 
complete,  infinite,  self-existent  (J.  LeConte,  also  in 
Royce,  ut  sup.).  Thirdly,  God  is  personally  present 
as  energy  in  all  things  and  particularly  in  all  per- 
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sons — a  doctrine  which  is  not  new  in  the  Church, 
as  witness  the  "  spermatic  Word  "  of  Greek  theol- 
ogy, and  the  Spirit  of  God  in  his  cosmic  and  redemp- 
tive agency.  The  influence  of  the  modem  emphasis 
upon  the  divine  inmianence  is  evident  in  several 
directions.  (1 )  Through  the  immanent  teleology  dis- 
closed in  the  evolutionary  process  the  teleological 
argument  is  reinstated  in  an  unimpeachable  form. 

(2)  The  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural  is  not  obliterated,  but  the  natural  is 
fully  conceived  only  in  relation  to  its  supernatural 
cause:  the  natural  is  the  constant  method  of  the 
divine  purpose,  and  the  supernatural  discloses  itself 
in  and  by  means  of  the  natural.  Special  providence 
and  even  miracles  are  referred  to  the  same  divine 
causality.  An  ordinary  event  is  as  divine  as  a 
miracle  (B.  P.  Bowne,  Theism,  New  York,    1902). 

(3)  Since  the  nature  of  man  is  groimded  in  God, 
life  in  union  with  God  is  not  something  alien  or 
grafted  on  to  his  nature,  but  is  the  realization  of 
what  is  essential  and  indissoluble  in  God's  purpose 
for  him  (D.  W.  Simon,  Redemption  of  Man,  Edin- 
burgh, 1889;  A.  H.  Strong,  Christ  in  Creation  and 
Ethical  Monism,  Philadelphia,  1899).  (4)  In  the 
light  of  the  immanence  of  God  a  restatement  of 
doctrine  has  been  necessitated  concerning  revela- 
tion, the  Trinity,  creation,  providence,  sin,  incarna- 
tion, atonement,  and  the  Christian  life  (A.  H. 
Strong,  Systematic  Theology,  passim,  Philadelphia, 
1907).  The  doctrine  of  immanence  does  not  detract 
from  the  truth  of  transcendence  involved  in  ethical 
monism,  since  transcendence  signifies  that  the  ful- 
ness of  the  divine  life  is  not  exhausted  in  any  finite 
expression  of  it,  but,  distinct  from  the  world,  is 
itself  free  intelligence  and  power  (J.  R.  lUingworth, 
The  Divine  Immanence,  London,  1898;  B.  P.  Bowne, 
Immanence  of  God,  ib.  1905).  Neither  English  nor 
American  thought  has  added  anything  essential  to 
Lotze's  presentation  of  the  divine  personality  (J.  R. 
Illlngworth,  Personality,  Human  and  Divine,  Lon- 
don, 1894;  H.  Rashdall,  Doctrine  and  Development, 
pp.  268  sqq.,  ib.  1898 ;  Mikrokosmus,  Leipsic, 
1856-58;  Eng.  transl.,  Microcosmus,  2  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1885). 

The  Fatherhood  of  God  is  the  well-nigh  universal 
term  to  describe  the  relation  of  God  to  men.    This 
position  has  been  reached  (1)   by  a 
6.  Father-  return  to  the  point  of  view  of  Jesus' 
hood       teaching  and  his  own  personal  attitude 
of  God.     toward  God,  (2)  by  an  increasing  eth- 
ical interpretation  of  the  divine  nature 
— in  this  particular  respect  led  by  Universalists  and 
Unitarians  (qq.v.),  and  (3)  by  a  juster  appreciation 
of  the  worth  of  the  individual  life.    Fatherhood  has 
indeed  been  restricted  to  God's  relation  to  the  regen- 
erate, on  the  ground  that  man's  natural  relation  to 
God  was  legal  and  servile,  and  that  sonship  and 
adoption  resulted  from  redemption  and  regenera- 
tion (R.  S.  Candlish,  The  Fatherhood  of  God,  Edin- 
burgh, 1865).    This,  however,  ignores  the  fact  that 
man's  essential  nature  was  constituted  for  the  filial 
relation.    Since  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
and  Christ  not  only  has  revealed  the  true  meaning 
of  sonship,  but  is  himself  the  way  to  its  realization. 
Fatherhood  exhausts  all  the  natural  and  redemptive 
relation  of  God  to  men  (W.  N.  Clarke,  Can  I  Believe 


in  God  the  Father?  New  York,  1899;  T. 
The  Fatherhood  of  God,  Edinburgh,  19( 
Progress  of  Dogma,  London,  1903).  Kj 
the  divine  attributes  and  activities  are 
Fatherhood,  even  sovereignty,  omnip< 
tice,  election,  and  grace  are  interpreted 
Fairbaim,  Place  of  Christ  in  Modem  Th 
York,  1893;  cf.  W.  Sanday,  DB,  ii.  20 
For  English  and  American  concept 
Trinity  as  affecting  the  idea  of  God,  see 

C.  A.B 
Biblioobapht:  For  the  Biblical  conception 
Bult  the  works  given  under  Biblical  Theoi 
larly  those  of  Schults  and  Beyscblag.  On 
ment  of  the  idea  in  general  consult:  K.  B 
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trine,  Edinburgh,  1874;  A.  V.  G.  Allen. 
Chriatian  Thought,  Boston,  1884;  T.  C.  C 
dtiction  to  Hiat.  of  Chriatian  Doctrine,  Edii 
£.  Hatch,  Influence  of  Greek  Ideaa  and  U» 
Chriatian  Church,  London,  1892;  also  the  s 
various  works  upon  church  history  which  • 
history  of  doctrine,  and  the  works  upon  t 
dogma,  such  as  those  of  Harnack  and  Dom 
For  modem  treatment  consult:  J.-B.  B 
da  la  connaiaaance  de  Dieu  et  de  aoi-mhne, 
S.  Charnock,  Diacouraea  upon  the  Existence  < 
of  God,  often  printed,  e.g.,  2  vols.,  Neii 
(a  classic);  R.  S.  Candlish,  Fatherhood  of 
1870;  A.  Gratry,  De  la  connaiaaance  de  1 
Paris,  1873,  Eng.  transl..  Guide  to  the  Knox 
Boston,  1892;  J.  Scngler,  Die  Idee  Goties,  2 
berg.  1846-52  (vol.  i.  historical,  vol.  ii.  d 
UUid,  Gott  und  die  Natur,  Leipsic.  1875;  E 
public  of  God,  chaps,  i.-ii.,  Boston,  1881;  S 
Revelation  of  God,  New  York.  1887;  J.  S.  Ca 
tian  Doctrine  of  God,  New  York,  1891;  P. 
Tfte  Being  of  God  aa  Unity  and  Trinity,  Nei 
J.  A.  Beet,  Through  Chriat  to  God,  London, 
Caro,  L'Idfe  de  Dieu  et  aea  nouveaujc  critiquei 
A.  M.  Fairbaim,  Tfie  Place  of  Chriat  in  Mot 
London,  1896;  G.  d'Alviella,  Origin  and 
Conception  of  God,  ib.  1897;  J.  Royce,  T 
of  God,  New  York,  1897;  R.  RochoU,  2 
Gotteabegriff,  Gdttingen,  1900;  J.  A.  Leig 
Modem  Conceptiona  of  God,  London,  1901; 
Idea  of  God  in  Relation  to  Theology,  Chicago 
Bowne,  Tfie  Immanence  of  God.  Boston,  19 
wick.  Humanity  and  God,  New  York,  1905; 
pie,  The  Argument  a  priori  for  the  Being  aru 
the  Lord  God,  Edinburgh,  1906;  F.  Ballard 
True;  God  and  the  Univerae  in  Modern  L 
1906;  W.  R.  Inge,  Peraonal  Idealism  and  A 
ture  i..  New  York,  1907;  P.  Lobstein,  ^tui 
trine  chrilienne  de  Dieu,  Paris,  1907.  Cor 
systems  of  theology  in  the  works  of  Buel,  C 
Dorner,  Gerhart,  Hodge,  Jacob,  Mi  ley.  S! 
Strong,  etc.;  H.  W.  Gevatken,  The  Knou 
Edinburgh,  1906. 

GODEAU,  g6"do',  ANTOINE:  Bisho 
and  then  of  Vence;  b.  at  Dreux  (45  m. ' 
in  the  diocese  of  Chartres,  1605;  d.  at  \ 
n.e.  of  Grasse)  Apr.  21,  1672.  He  devc 
first  to  poetry,  but  later  entered  the  cle 
came  bishop  of  Grasse  in  1636  and  a 
Vence.  At  the  conventions  of  the  clergy 
1055  he  attacked  the  Jesuit  system  of 
wrote  Histoire  de  V^glise  depuis  le  comm 
monde  jiisqu'd,  la  fin  du  neuxnkme  sih 
Paris,  1653-78),  Version  expliquce  d 
Testament  (2  vols.,  1668),  Lcs  Pmumei 
traduits  en  vers  franqais  (1649),  biograph 
Augustine,  Carlo  Borromeo,  Fastis  d 
poem  of  15,(X)0  verses,  and  other  works 
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^xbuoomafht:  P.  PeUiBson-Fontanier,  HUt  de  VaeodSmis 
francaiBe,  Paris,  1653 ;  B.  Racine,  AbrigS  de  Vhiat.  ecdi- 
noaKfiM,  Tol.  ziii.,  Paris;  Liohtenberger,  E8R,  v.  618- 
619. 

GODEHARD,  SAINT.    See  Gottuard,  Saint. 

GODET,  ^"d^,  FREDERIC  LOUIS:    Swibb  Re- 
tormed;    b.  at  Neuch&tel  Oct.  25,  1812;    d.  there 
Oct.  29,  1900.    He  was  educated  in  his  native  city 
and  at  the  universities  of  Bonn  and  Berlin.    After 
\iiB  ordination  in  1836,  he  was  assistant  pastor  at 
Valangin,  near  Neuch&tel,  for  a  year,  and  was  then 
tutor  to  Crown  Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia 
(1838-44).    He  was  a  supply  for  churches  in  the 
Vsl-de-Ruy  (1844-51),  and  pastor  at  Neuch&tel 
(1851-66).    In  1850-73  he  was  also  professor  of  exe- 
getical  and  critical  theology  in  the  theological  school 
of  the  established  church  of  the  canton,  but  with- 
drew from  that  body  in  1873  and  became  a  professor 
in  the  theological  academy  of  the  Free  Church  of  the 
CBDtOQ  of  Neuch&tel.     He  held  this  position  until 
18S7,  when  he  retired  from  active  life.    He  wrote 
EMn  de  la  Reformation   et  du  refuge  dans   le 
pc^  de  NeuchAtd    (NeuchAtel,    1859);    Commen- 
tain  8wr  V^angile  de  saint  Jean  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1864-65;    Eng.    transl.   by   F.   Crombie   and   M. 
D.  Ciisin,  3  vols.,  Edinburgh,    1877);   Confirences 
vpclogitiquea  (NeuchAtel,  1870;  Eng.  transl.  by  W. 
H.  Lyttleton  under  the  title  Lectures;  in  Defence 
of  ike  Christian  Faith,    Edinburgh,    1881);   Com- 
"wrfm  sur  V&vangile  de  saint  Luc   (1871;  Eng. 
toDsL  by  £.  W.  Shalders  and  M.  D.  Chisin,   2 
vols.,  Edinburgh,  1875);  Etudes  btbliques  (2  vols., 
NeuchAtd,  1873-74;  Eng.  transl.  by  W.  H.  LytUe- 
toQ  under  the  title  Old  Testament  Studies  and  New 
Takment   Studies,    2    vols.,    London,    1875-76); 
CoKwmtaire  sur    V&pUre  aux   Romains   (2  vols., 
W7W);  Eng.  transl.  by  A.  Cusin,  2  vols.,  Edin- 
twgh,  1880-81);     Commentaire    sur   la   premitre 
^  aux  Corinthiens  (2  vols.,  1886;   Eng.  transl. 
^  A.  Cusin,  2  vols.,   Edinburgh,  1886-87);    and 
Introduction  au  Nouveau  Testament  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1893-98;  Eng.  transl.  by  W.  Affleck,  2  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1894-99). 

GODLINESS:  The  most  usual  translation  in  the 
English  New  Testament  of  the  Greek  eu^ebeia. 
T^word  and  its  adjective  {eusebes),  like  the  equiv- 
fl^t  theosebeia  and  theosebiSf  are  found  a  few  times 
in  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha  (Wisd.  of  Sol.  x. 
12;  Baruch  v.  4),  and  in  the  New  Testament  first 
^  the  historical  books  with  reference  to  pre-Chris- 
*•»»  piety  (John  ix.  31;  Acts  x.  2,  7)  and  then  in 
Plater  epistles  mainly  of  Christian  piety  (I  Tim.  ii. 
2. 10,  iu.  16,  iv.  7,  8,  vi.  3,  5,  6,  11;  II  Tim.  iii.  5, 
12;  Tit.  i.  1,  ii.  12;  II  Pet.  i.  6,  7,  iii.  11).  The 
''^••on  for  this  inf requency  of  occurrence  is  evidently 
"^  the  notion  eusebeia,  derived  from  the  heathen 
'^gion  and  morals,  denotes  piety  in  its  complete 
generality  comprising  all  forms  of  reUgion,  whereas 
JJ  the  Biblical  writings  the  imiqueness  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  Christian  knowledge  and  worship  of 
^  ia  placed  foremost  in  opposition  to  all  other 
'^ous  ideas.  When  once  this  imiqueness  of 
QiHstian  piety  was  firmly  established,  the  general 
<fesignation  could  be  appUed  in  the  latest  New  Tes- 
tunent  writings  without  running  the  risk  of  mis- 


understanding. The  result  was  that  this  generic 
term  actually  received  the  more  special  meaning  of 
Christian  piety  as  the  root  of  all  Christian  morality. 
To  show  godliness  is  to  lead  a  Christian-moral  Ufc 
(I  Tim.  ii.  10,  vi.  11;  II  Pet.  i.  7);  in  this  sense  it 
is  profitable  unto  all  things  (I  Tim.  iv.  8).  See 
Piety.  F.  Sieppert. 

In  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  word,  godliness 
is  the  religious  bearing  of  man,  hia  disposition  and 
his  actions,  in  relation  to  God;  or  religiousness. 
Its  forms  are  as  varied  as  the  differences  in  religions, 
yet  heathen  (Acts  xvii.  22-23),  Jewish  (Luke  xxiii. 
50;  Acts  X.  2),  Mohammedan,  and  Christian  god- 
liness are  revelations  of  the  same  fimdamental  dis- 
position of  man  toward  the  deity.  It  manifests 
itself  by  the  same  means  with  all:  viz.,  by  prayer 
and  sacrifice;  the  first  denoting  reverence  and 
reliance,  the  other  the  expression  partly  of  grati- 
tude, partly  of  the  sense  of  guilt.  Godliness,  even 
where  not  inspired  by  Christianity,  must  not  be 
underrated.  It  often  supplies  the  want  of  right 
knowledge  by  warmth  of  feeling,  by  zealous  deed, 
or  by  superior  work.  As  long  as,  for  an  individual 
or  a  nation,  the  period  of  ignorance  lasts,  its  devo- 
tion is  agreeable  (Gk.  dektos)  to  the  deity.  Only 
when  it  is  retained  in  conscious  opposition  to  the 
proclaimed  divine  truth  and  the  change  of  mind 
(Gk.  metanoia)  is  refused  does  it  lose  its  religious 
value. 

Christian  godliness  is  founded  on  the  pure  knowl- 
edge of  God.  But  this  knowledge,  if  merely  theoret- 
ical, can  exist  combined  with  actual  imgodliness 
(James  ii.  19).  Therefore,  as  a  second  point,  there 
must  be  the  feeling  of  entire  dependence  on  God, 
the  holy  fear  of  him,  which,  wherever  it  is  not  in 
the  spirit  of  bondage,  but  of  adoption  (Rom.  viii.  15), 
marks  a  sensation  of  bliss,  of  delight  in  God.  God- 
liness is  perfect  if  man  retains  the  pure  knowledge 
of  God  and  the  filial  awe  of  him,  with  conscious  w^ill, 
as  his  most  precious  good  and  relies  entirely  on  God; 
if  he  becomes  a  man  of  God  (I  Tim.  vi.  11),  if  his 
heart  is  firmly  established  in  its  innermost  direction 
toward  God  (Heb.  xiii.  9).  This  godliness  is  the 
soul  of  personal  religion,  the  root  of  all  true  virtue, 
the  vigor  of  true  morality.  It^  immediate  expres- 
sion is  the  offering  incumbent  upon  the  true  Chris- 
tian; imrestrained  self-sacrifice  to  God  (Rom.  xii.  1), 
prayer  and  confession  (Heb.  xiii.  15),  and  brotherly 
love  (Heb.  xiii.  16).  It  must  exercise  a  notable  in- 
fluence on  all  the  doings  of  a  Christian.  The  godly 
man  walks  before  God  (Gen.  xvii.  1),  follows  him  with 
all  his  heart  (I  Kings  xiv.  8),  walks  in  his  truth  (Ps. 
Ixxxvi.  11),  in  the  spirit  (Gal.  v.  25),  in  Jesus  Christ 
(Col.  ii.  6),  in  the  light  (I  John  i.  7) ;  he  lives  unto 
God  (Gal.  ii.  19),  and  unto  Christ  (Phil.  i.  21). 

Individually  godliness  expresses  itself  in  many  a 
way;  it  develops  by  degrees,  in  conformity  with  age, 
sex  and  temper.  Mary  and  Martha  show  two  types 
(Luke  X.  38-42).  The  model  of  a  child's  devotion 
and  godliness  is  Jesus  in  the  temple  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old;  the  godliness  of  old  age  is  dis- 
played in  Simeon  and  Anna.  Peter,  John,  Paul  are 
godly  men,  yet  very  different  from  each  other. 
Sound  godliness  exists  where  knowledge,  feeling,  and 
will  are  well  balanced.  But  as  the  normal  natural 
man  is  realized  in  one  person  only,  so  is  the  normal 
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godly  man;  all  others,  at  the  best,  are  merely  on 
the  way  of  approximation  to  him.  Truth  and  sin- 
cerity are  the  criteria  of  godliness;  where  they  are 
wanting,  it  becomes  cant  and  hypocrisy,  a  mere 
semblance  (II  Tim.  iii.  5)  or  gain-seeking  (I  Tim. 
vi.  5).  Carl  BuROERf. 

Bibuoqraphy:  The  lexicons  upon  the  words,  particiilarly 
that  of  Cramer  and  that  of  H.  Greer,  Gotha,  1902,  Edin- 
burgh, 1886.  Also  the  works  upon  New  Testament  The- 
olo^,  particularly  that  of  Beyschlag,  Edinburgh,  1896. 

GOD-PAREWTS.     See  Baptism,  III.,  7. 

GODWIN,  FRANCIS:  Bishop  of  Hereford;  b. 
at  Hannington  (7  m.  n.e.  of  Northampton),  North- 
amptonshire, 1562;  d.  at  Whitboume  (16  m.  n.e. 
of  Hereford)  Apr.,  1633.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Godwin,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  studied  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1581;  M.A.,  1584; 
B.D.,  1594;  D.D.,  1596).  After  having  held  vari- 
ous preferments,  including  the  subdeanery  of 
Exeter,  he  was  elevated  to  the  see  of  Llandaff  in 
1601,  and  translated  to  the  see  of  Hereford  in  1617. 
His  principal  works  are:  Catalogua  epiacoporum 
Bathoniensium  et  WeUenaium,  a  manuscript  in 
Trinity  College,  pubUshed  in  part  by  Thomas  Heam 
in  his  edition  of  John  Whethamstede's  chronicle  (Ox- 
ford, 1732);  A  Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  Eng- 
land since  the  First  Planting  of  the  Christian  Religion 
on  this  Island  (London,  1601;  Lat.  transl.,  1616); 
Rerum  Anglicarum  Henrico  VIII.,  Edwardo  VI.  et 
Maria  regnantHms,  Annales  (1616;  Eng.  transl., 
Annates  of  Englar^;  Containing  the  Reignes  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  Edward  the  Sixt,  Queene  Mary, 
1630);  and  the  posthumous  The  Man  in  the  Moon 
(1638;  French  transl.,  Paris,  1647),  which  suggested 
to  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  the  theme  for  his  famous 
**  Voyage  to  the  Moon." 

Bibliography:  A.  &  Wood,  Athena  Oxonienaet,  ed  P.  Blim, 
ii.  555,  882,  4  vols.,  London,  1813-20;  J.  Le  Neve,  Faah 
eccUna  Anglicana,  i.  106,  390,  470,  ii.  252,  Oxford,  1854; 
DNB,  xxii.  65-68. 

GOEBEL,  gtrbel,  SIEGFRIED  ABRAHAM :  Ger- 
man Reformed;  b.  at  Winningen  (4  m.  s.w.  of 
Coblenz)  Mar.  24,  1844.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Erlangen  (1863-64),  Halle  (1864-65), 
and  Berlin  (1865-67),  and  was  deacon  at  St.  Peter's, 
Posen  (1868-74),  court  preacher  at  Halberstadt 
(1874-89),  and  consistorial  councilor  at  Mtinster 
(1889-95).  Since  1895  he  has  been  professor  of 
theology  at  the  University  of  Bonn.  In  theology 
he  represents  Biblical  Christianity,  and  has  written 
Die  Parabeln  Jesu  (2  vols.,  Gotha,  1879-80;  Eng. 
transl.  by  J.  S.  Banks,  Edinburgh,  1883);  Neutes- 
tamentliche  Schriften,  griechisch,  mit  kurzer  Erkldrung 
2  vols.,  Gotha,  1887-93);  Das  Christentum  Christi 
und  das  kirchliche  Christentum  (Giltersloh,  1896); 
and  Die  Reden  unsers  Herm  nach  Johannes  im 
GrundUxt  ausgetegt,  i  (1906). 

GOEPFERT,  gt^"fftrt',  FRANZ  ADAM :  German 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  WUrzburg  Jan.  31,  1849. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native 
city  (1867-71)  and,  after  being  chaplain  in  Kitzingen 
(1871-73)  and  subdirector  of  a  school  for  boys  in 
Wtirzburg  (1873-79),  was  in  1879  appointed  asso- 
ciate professor  of  moral  and  pastoral  theology  in  the 
university  of  the  same  city.    Since  1884  he  has  been 


full  professor  of  the  same  subjects  at  WQrzburg, 
where  he  was  also  university  preacher  from  1882  to 
1892  In  addition  to  editing  J.  B.  Renninger's 
Pastoraltheologie  (Freiburg,  1893),  he  has  written 
Die  Katholvntat  der  Kirche  (WOrzburg,  1876);  Der 
Eid  (Mainz,  1882);  Moraltheologie  (3  vols..  Fader- 
bom,  1897-98);  and  St,  KUianusbuchlein  (WOn- 
burg,  1902). 

GOERRES,  gtyr-rte',  JOHAITN  JOSEF  VON:  Ger- 
man Roman  Catholic;  b.  in  Coblenz  Jan.  25, 1776;  d. 
in  Munich  Jan.  27,  1848.    As  a  youth  he  welcomed 
with  great  enthusiasm  the  revolutionary  movement    i 
when  it  began  to  invade  Germany  from  France,  and    * 
advocated  the  same  by  word  and  pen.    But  wheo 
in  Paris  at  the  close  of  1799  he  found  opportuni^ 
to  observe  the  republic  at  close  hand,  he  was  ao- 
bered  and  turned  his  back  on  politieal 
Early  Life.  life.    The    years    1800-06    he   spent 

Political     quietly  as  a  teacher  at  Coblenz,  oceo- 

Activity.     pied  with  studies  in  physical  sdenoe, 
after  which  he  spent  two  years  at  Hei- 
delberg, where  he  became  interested  in  Old  German 
literature,  and  published,  as  first  fruits  of  his  Ge^ 
manic  studies,  Die  detUschen  VoUcshUcher  (Hei<ic^ 
berg,  1807).    The  last  fruit  of  his  Germanic  studio 
was  the  Altdeutsche  Volks-  und  Meisterlieder  <y«tf 
den  Handschriften  der  Heidelberger  Bibliothek  (181  3)* 
By  these  achievements  G6rres'  name  is  honorat^iiy 
connected  with  the  beginnings  of  Germanic  speci^*^' 
ization.    His  Mythengeschichte  der  asiatischen  W^^ 
(2  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1810)  was  a  product  of  the  ^^* 
fort  of  Romanticism  to  unite  religion  and  poetry. 

The  wars  of  liberation  led  G6rres  back  into  p^'' 
litical  life.  He  created  an  organ  for  himself  in  lil^ 
journal,  the  Rheinischer  Merkur,  and  wielded  ^ 
potent  influence  by  reason  of  his  vigorous  langua^f 
the  keeimess  of  his  political  judgment,  and  his  pa* 
triotic  attitude  against  Napoleon.  But  when,  after 
Napoleon's  defeat,  he  also  directed  his  critidsm 
against  the  home  government  and  courageously 
opposed  the  incipient  reaction,  he  became  objec- 
tionable; on  the  publication  of  his  Deutschkmd  wid 
die  Revolution  (Coblenz,  1820;  Eng.  transl.,  Ger- 
many and  the  Revolution,  London,  1820),  a  warrant 
of  arrest  was  even  issued  against  him,  but  he  fled 
to  Strasburg.  He  still  issued  political  writing 
(1821  and  1822).  But  the  center  of  gravity  of  his 
interests  became  shifted;  he  entertained  a  different 
philosophy  in  regard  to  afliliation  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  political  writer  became  a 
church  writer.  This  transition  found  practical  ex- 
pression when  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  review  Der 
Katholik. 

In  1827  G6rres  was  called  by  King  Louis  I.  of 
Bavaria  to  the  University  of  Munich,  and  there  at 
last  he  found  the  environment  in  which  his  individ- 
uality could  fully  imfold  itself.  An  imposing  group 
of  notable  personalities  flourished  in  harmony  at 
that  time  in  Munich  (D5llinger,  Lasaulx,  Ringseis, 
M5hler,  Phillips  and  others),  connected 

Professor    with  the  review  Eos.   Besides  his  sue- 
in  Munich,  cessful  activity  as  teacher,  GOrres  found 
time     for     thoroughgoing     scientific 
works,   the  chief  of  which,  Die  christliche  Mystik, 
appeared    in    four   volumes,    from  1836  to  1842^ 
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ml     fortunftiely  escaped   being  pkced  on  the  In- 

itx.  I  for  at  that  time  the  Cologne  controversy  broke 

ut  (see   DBoaTE-V]BCHERiNG)i  which  straightway 

«Uecl   GOrres  into  the  arcnflf   and  Incited  bim  to 

iiiat  was  perhapB  hi^  most  important ,  at  any  rate 

^  most  effect ualf  piece  of  writing,  hia  Athanasinjs 

ClteseDaburg,  1S37),  wherein  he  brilliantly  chotn- 

tnoned  the  aretibiahop  of  Cologne.    As  the  Eomim 

QiLtholic  Church  In  Prusaia  emerged  victorious  froni 

lliis  ccnflict,  Gdrres  prompted  the  estabUshment  of 

Ibe  stMcxat^ntHiatorisch-poiUiiiche  Bldiier,     When 

Ei^ujp  Amoldi  of  Treves  aroused  no  small  sensa- 

toi  by  display  of  the  seamlees  robe  of  Christ  (sea 

EOLT  Coat)^   and    was  sharply  attacked  in    the 

iDitter^  it  was  Gdires^  again,  who  undertook  the  tit- 

cmy  viadication  of  that  procedure.     He  was  en- 

ooblfid  in  1S29. 

Gfirre*  proved  himself  a  decided  personality  in 

i^  different  RttuationSj  and  made  a  name  for 

hiiUKlf  through  bis  versatile  literary  activity.     He 

Eihibst^d  his  principal  talent  as  a  political  writer; 

brHnetty  scienti&c  research  was  not  his  province, 

mi  he  was  wanting  in  critical  perception.     It  is 

igniEeaat  in  relation  to  his  ecclesiastical  position 

thiu  both  the  later  Ultramontane  cause  and  the 

Old  Carbolic  party  appealed  to  his  supportf  and 

could  make  that  appeal  consistently;    since  in  his 

f!ut  there  wem  points  of  contact  with  both  these 

teDdeari^,    He    was    neither    an     Ultramontane 

Bor  an  Old   CathoUc,   but   an   exponent   of   that 

nodemte  Catholicism  which  in  conjunction  with 

thi  ifter-effects   of  the   rationalistic  period   bad 

libited  the  edge  of  earlier  acerbities.     Nor  was  it 

pitO  sfier  the  Colpgne  dispute  that  the  distinct- 

n«1j  Haenan  phases  of  G6rres  maaifested  them- 

I      ^^  Ibe  more  conspicuously.        Carl  MiRBT. 

Id  boner    of    GOrres,     the    GOrres-Geseilschaft 

("GfiitBs  Society  ")   was  founded  on  the  oenten- 

f^  irjniversary  of  his  birth,    1876,    to  promote 

adiokrthip  in  Roman  Catholic  Germany,     It  has 

■med  an  atmual  Hijst<tri^ches  Jahrbuch  since  1880 

iod  PkUoiophischea  Jahrbuch  since   1SS8,   Quell^^n 

tni  FoTKhungen  aus  dem  Gebiel  der  Gesckiehle  (11 

TOfe,  1892-1906),  and  a  SimtsleMom  (2d  ed.,  5 

Tok,   1900-04),    besides    occasional    publications. 

PtUes  are  offered  to  encourage  investigation.     The 

liefldquartera  are  in  Bonn.     Consult  H.  Cardanus, 

Die  Odrrtg-GeseUscfmft,  1876-1901  (Cologne,  1901). 

BnajoGaAFsr:  Tbc  coUecl«d  writin^a  and  letters  wvre  pub- 
MMtd  hj  Maiie  GdiT«a  and  F.  Bidder,  9  vab.,  Mu^ch, 
JS&i-74.  Gbfuult^  J.  GAlland,  JoKf  voa  G^trrea^  Frei- 
baiK.  ISTO;  AD3,  ix.  37S-3S9:  J.  Friedrich,  Ifffua  von 
l^iOingett  voL  i^t  Munich,  1S09;  P.  von  nqennbroech, 
HoM  Pap^tikum.  in  seiner  mmai-kulturelUn  WirkaamkeU, 
L  235  9qq.»  Letpsic  \W\;  H.  Brtlck.  GeKchicht^  der  dcut- 
ftArfi  kaih&Uaefun  Kireka  im  iR  Jakrhundtrt,  vol,  U. 
Munidi.  1903, 

GOESCHEL,  gtr'ahel ,  KARL  FRIEDRICH :  Ger- 
in&D  jurist  and  philosopher;  b.  at  Langensalza 
(25  m.  n.w.  of  Erfurt),  Thuringta.  Oct.  7,  1784; 
d,  at  Naumbui^  (22  m.  s.s.w.  of  Halle)  Sept.  22, 
liBl.  He  received  hia  first  edu<^tion  at  Got  ha. 
uid  in  1803  began  the  study  of  jurisprudence  at 
the  University  of  Leipsic^  where  he  remained  until 
t806«  when  he  was  appointed  a  magistrate  in  his 
native  town.  There  he  remained  for  tweh^e  years^ 
And  during  that  period  gathered  material  from  the 


town  archives  for  a  Chronik  der  Stadt  Langtnsaha 
in  ThUringen  (4  vok.,  Langensalza,  1818-44). 
After  the  acquisition  of  Saxony,  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment required  ofhcials  acquainted  with  the  law 
and  admiiiiatration  of  the  new  province,  and  Gfischel 
was  accordizigly  called  to  Naumburg  in  1810  as  a 
jiLstioe  of  the  Superior  Court,  holding  this  office  until 
1834.  From  18^  to  I§45  be  officiated  as  a  secre- 
tary in  the  ministry  of  justice  in  Berlifij  where  he 
was  occupied  chiefly  with  eccleaiaatical  affairs; 
while  in  1845  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
council  of  state,  and  president  of  the  consistory  of 
the  province  of  Saxonyj  with  residence  in  Magde- 
burg, until  the  revolution  of  J 848  forced  him  to  take 
refuge  in  flight. 

The  main  endeavor  of  Gtischers  Ufe  was  the 
reconciliation  of  Christianity  with  modern  culture, 
of  which  Hegel  was  the  philoeophicatr  and  Goethe 
the  poetical,  representative.  Among  his  numer- 
ous works  may  be  mentioned :  V^er  Goeihes  FattBi 
und  deepen  FoTt^eixunq^  neb^i  einem  Anhange  vom 
cwigen  Juden  (Leipsic,  1824);  CacUius  und  Odo- 
viuB,  Oder  Geaprdche  i^her  die  v&mehmsiai  Eintetr^ 
dungen  gegen  d^  chrisUiche  Wahrheii  (Berlin,  1828); 
Von  d^n  B€Jim4Kn/iir  die  Unsierbliehkeii  ikr  nienseh' 
lichen  Setle  tm  Lichte  der  gpekidatiwn  Philomphie 
(1835);  Beiirdge  zur  spekuluiiven  Philo&ophit  von 
QoU  und  dem  Menachen  und  dem  GoU-Mensehen 
(1838),  and  UnUrhaUungen  mr  Schiiderung  Goethe^ 
icher  Dieht-  und  Denkivew  (3  vols.,  Schleusingen, 
1834-38).  He  also  published  a  collection  of  esfiaya 
entitled  Zer^ireuie  BldUer  aua  den  Hand-  und  Hul/a- 
Acien  eines  JurUien  (3  vols.,  Erfurt,  1832-42),  and 
likewise  wrote  a  noteworthy  treatise  on  Die  Ktm-- 
kordienfomtd  nock  ikrer  Gescht^hUf  Lekre  und  kirch- 
lichen  Bedeuiung  (Leipsic,  1858). 

GOETTLER,  gOt'ler,  JOSEF-  German  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Dachau  (25  m.  s.e.  of  Augsburg) 
Mar.  9,  1874.  He  was  educated  at  Scheyernp 
Frebing,  and  Munich  (1885-98),  and  since  1904 
has  been  privat'-docent  for  dogmatic  theology  at 
the  University  of  Munich,  as  well  as  vicar  of  8i. 
Cajetan's.  He  has  edited  G.  Gundiach's  Exerzitien^ 
Vmirdge  (2  vob.,  Munich,  1904),  and  has  written 
St  Thomas  von  AqutTm  und  die  vorlridcnlini^ehen 
Thomisten  ilber  die  Wirkung  dee  BuMakramentes 
(Freiburig,  1904);  and  Der  Munchener  kat^chetiivhe 
Kurs  (Kempt^n,  1906). 

GOETTSBERGER,  gOtzTjer-ger,  JOHAHH :  Ger- 
man Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Kohl,  Lower  Bavaria, 
Dee.  31,  1868.  He  was  educated  at  Frcbing  (1889- 
1890)  and  Munich  (1890-93),  and  after  a  year  as 
curate  (1894)  was  prefect  at  the  archiepiseopal 
school  for  boys  at  Frei^siivg  (1895-97)  and  instructor 
in  theology  in  the  arehiepiscopal  school  in  the 
same  city  (18a8"1900).  In  1900  he  was  appointed 
associate  professor  of  Old  Toi^tament  exegesis  at 
the  royal  lyccum  of  Freising,  and  since  1903  has 
been  fuU  professor  of  the  same  subject  at  the  ITtii- 
veraity  of  Munich.  He  has  writteji  BarhehrduA 
und  seine  SchoHen  srir  heiligen  sSchrifi  (Freiburg, 
1900). 

GOETZ,  prOta,  LEOPOLD  KARL:  German  Old 
Catholic;  b,  at  Carlsruhe  Oct.  7,  1868.     After  the 
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completion  of  his  studies,  he  became,  in  1891, 
pastor  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  at  Passau,  since 
1900  professor  at  the  Old  CathoUc  theological 
seminary  in  Bonn,  and  since  1902  has  also  been 
associate  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  university 
of  the  same  city.  He  has  written  Die  Busslehre 
Cypriana  (K6nigsberg,  1895);  Die  geschichiliche 
SteUung  und  Aufgabe  des  deuischen  AUkatholizismus 
(Leipsic,  1896);  Geschichte  der  Slawenapostel  Kon- 
stantinus  {CyriUus)  und  Methodius  (Gotha,  1897); 
Lazaristen  und  Jesidten  (1898);  Redemptorisienund 
Proteatanten  (Giessen,  1899);  Leo  XIII,  seine  Weltan- 
schauung und  seine  Wirksamkeit  quellenmdssig  darge- 
stellt  (Gotha,  1899) ;  Jesuiten  und  Jesuitinnen  (1900) ; 
Fram  Heinrich  Reusch  (1901);  Das  Kiever  Hdhlen- 
kloster  als  KulturzerUrum  des  vormongolischen  Russ- 
lands  (Passau,  1904);  Der  UUramontanismus  als 
Weltanschauung y  auf  Grund  des  Syllabus  quellen- 
mdssig dargestelU  (Bonn,  1905);  Kirchenrechtliche 
und  kuUurgeschichtliche  Denkmdler  AUrusslands 
(Stuttgart,  1905);  Ein  Wart  zum  konfessioneUen 
Frieden  (Bonn,  1906);  and  Klerikalismus  und 
LaizismuSf  das  Laiendement  im  UUramontanismus 
(Frankfort,  1906). 

GOEZE,  gtr'tse,  JOHAN  MELCHIOR:  German 
theologian  and  controversialist;  b.  at  Halberstadt  (31 
m.  s.w.  of  Brunswick)  Oct.,  1717;  d.  at  Hamburg 
May  19, 1786.  He  studied  theology  at  Jena  and  Halle ; 
in  1741  he  became  assistant  minister  at  Aschers- 
leben,  whither  his  father  had  moved;  and  in  1744 
diaconus.  Six  years  later  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Magdeburg; 
and  in  1755  went  as  chief  pastor  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Catherine  in  Hamburg,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death.  It  was  as  a  defender  of  the  orthodox 
Lutheranism  and  as  an  opponent  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment (q.v.)  that  Goeze  is  best  known,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  long  continued  conflict  many  hard 
blows  and  violent  epithets  were  exchanged.  The 
lapse  of  time  has  led  those  who  review  the  contro- 
versy to  admit  Goeze's  sincerity  and  to  grant  his 
claims  to  real  scholarship.  In  his  polemics  his 
appeal  was  to  Scripture  and  the  symbolical  books 
of  Lutheranism;  and  when  these  seemed  to  be  as- 
sailed, his  conceptions  of  liis  duty  to  himself  and 
his  office  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  threw 
himself  into  the  defense  led  him  often  into  a  vio- 
lence which  is  regrettable.  As  a  consequence  he  was 
the  object  of  severe  attack,  especially  in  the  Allge- 
meine  deuische  Bibliothek.  In  1765  against  Sem- 
ler  he  defended  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  (see 
Bibles,  Polyglot,  1.).  I^ater  he  justly  assailed 
the  German  translation  of  the  German  Bible  by 
Karl  Friedrich  Bahrdt  (q.v.).  Other  polemics  were 
directed  against  matters  which  are  now  wholly  of 
the  past.  His  principal  attack  was  made  upon 
Lessing  after  the  publication  of  the  Wolfenbtittel 
Fragments  (q.v.);  and  the  fact  that  I^essing 
chose  Goeze  as  his  opponent  and  made  him  the 
almost  exclusive  object  of  his  replies  indicates  that 
liCssing  saw  in  him  the  most  dangerous  of  his  critics. 
In  a  single  year  (1778)  Lessing  issued  fifteen  wri- 
tings against  Goeze,  eleven  of  them  named  Anti- 
Goeze  (all  in  Hempel's  ed.  of  Ixsssing,  vol.  xvi.). 
Goese's  attacks  upon  Lessing  were  printed  in  Frey- 


wiliige  Beytr&ge  zu  den  hamburgischen  Nachrichlen 
aus  dem  Reiche  der  Gelehrsamkeit,  parts  55-56,  61- 
63,  75.  The  conflict  centered  about  the  importance 
of  the  historical  element  for  faith,  Goeze  maintain- 
ing that  Christian  faith  must  fall  if  the  essential 
content  of  Biblical  history,  especially  that  of  the 
New  Testament,  were  denied.  Lessing's  replies 
were  rather  irritable  than  sound,  while  Goeze's 
attack  was  directed  by  his  conscience. 

Carl  Bertthl^u. 

Bibliography:  G.  R.  Rdpe.  Johan  Mdchior  Ooeae,  eint 
Reitung,  Hamburg,  1860  (answered  by  A.  Ikxlen,  Leting 
und  Goete,  Leiprio,  1862);  C.  Bross,  in  Hempers  ed.  of 
Lessing,  vol.  xv.,  Berlin,  1873;  £.  Schmidt.  Lening,  ii. 
347  sqq..  Berlin,  1802;   ADB,  ix.  524-530. 

GOG  Ain)  MAGOG:  A  people  usually  identified 
with  the  Scythians.  In  Gen.  x.  2  the  second  son  of 
Japhet,  named  Magog,  stands  between  Gomer  and 
Aiadai.  This  sets  him  forth  as  the  representative 
of  a  great  people,  if  not  of  an  entire  group  of  nations 
north  of  Palestine.  Since  Togarmah  (Armenia)  is 
mentioned  as  the  last  branch  of  Gomer  (the  ancient 
Kimmerians,  Odyssqj,  xi.  14;  Herodotus,  iv.  11 
sqq.),  a  stricter  geographical  location  would  place 
Magog's  dwelling  between  Armenia  and  Media, 
perhaps  on  the  shores  of  the  Araxes.  But  the  people 
seem  to  have  extended  farther  north  across  the 
Caucasus,  filling  there  the  extreme  northern  horizon 
of  the  Hebrews  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  15,  xxxix.  2).  This 
is  the  way  Meshech  and  Tubal  are  often  mentioned 
in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (Mushku  and  Tabal, 
Gk.  Moschoi  and  Tibarenoi).  Some  derive  the  name 
Gog  in  Ezekiel  from  the  name  of  the  country  Magog; 
others  see  in  Gog  a  historical  personage  for  whom 
the  prophet  invented  the  name  of  a  country,  and 
find  in  him  the  famous  king  of  the  Lydians  named 
Gyges  (Gugu  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions),  who 
reigned  about  660  B.C.  (so  E.  Meyer,  and  Sayce, 
Higher  Criticism,  London,  1893,  pp.  125-126),  or 
Gagiy  ruler  of  the  country  of  Sahi  (F.  Delitzsch,  Wo 
lag  das  Parodies  f  Leipsic,  1881,  pp.  246-247 ),  which 
G.  Smith  identified  with  that  of  the  Scytliians. 
Ezekiel  announces  a  coming  inroad  by  this  Gog 
which  according  to  the  whole  description  recalls  the 
inroad  of  the  Scythians  into  anterior  Asia  (about 
630  B.C.;  Herodotus  i.  103  sqq.;  cf.  Jer.  vi.  1  sqq., 
especially  verses  22-23).  According  to  the  general 
testimony  of  classical  writers  (Herodotus,  iEschylus, 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Ovid,  Arrian)  the  Scyth- 
ians were  northern  barbarians  full  of  avarice  and 
fond  of  war,  had  immense  troops  of  cavalry,  wore 
very  efficient  armor,  and  distinguished  themselves 
as  archers,  just  as  is  narrated  of  Magog.  These 
characteristics  induced  Ezekiel  to  conceive  of  Magog 
as  in  close  connection  with  the  Scythians.  Josephus 
also  so  identifies  them  (Ant.  I.,  vi.  1),  and  after  him 
Jerome  and  later  writers.  The  name  *'  Scythians  " 
was  among  the  ancients  an  elastic  appellation,  and 
so  was  the  Hebrew  Magog.  The  inroad  of  the 
hordes  of  Gog  as  described  by  Ezekiel  is  to  fall  in 
the  period  when  Israel  has  long  returned  from  exile 
and  is  quietly  enjoying  in  its  own  country  the  sal- 
vation its  God  had  granted.  This  Gog  appears  as 
the  leader  of  the  last  hostile  attack  of  the  world- 
powers  upon  the  kingdom  of  God,  of  which  the 
prophets  of  Israel  had  spoken  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  17; 
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paiiicxilarly  Joel  iii.  9  sqq.;   cf.  Micah  iv.  11  sqq,; 

Zsxh.  mL  2  sqq.  aDd  3d  v.).     Ezekiel  describes  it 

tikoic  fully,    Tbe  attack  of  the  eiiemy  brings  about 

tfeft  woHd-judgment  before  the  walk  of  Jerusalem. 

Tben  all  the  world  sball  know  the  Lord,  all  captives 

d  Israel  among  the  nations  Bhall  be  brought  back^ 

i&d  tbe  ^Lskie  of  blessing  aod  graee  of  the  people  of 

Ood  ^^  be  completed.    The  Apocalypse  (xx.  7 

Wtq.)  tneatioiis  Oog  and  Magog  whom  Satan,  un^ 

boQod  for  the  last  time,  brin^  tc^ther  after  the 

milkiuuiim  from  the  four  eoraers  of  the  earth  to 

fight  agiftinst    God^s    sanctuajy   and    his   Church. 

liidr  d^nietioa  tbrougb  fife  from  heaven  pre- 

ndei  th^  Dew  creation  of  heaven  and  earth.     In 

&k  tnumer  both  nations  stand  side  by  side  in 

Jm^  theology  ( Jerusalem  Tafgum  on  Num.  xi. 

27},  ind  among  the  Mohammedans  (Koran  xviii, 

83,  m.  96).  C,  von  Orelu. 

TlieDAme  Gog,  who  is  defined  in  E&ek.  xxT^viii, 
Zt,mA  xxxix,  1,  aa  "  prince  of  Roab,  Mesheeh  and 
Tubal/'  occurs  seven  times  in  the  Bible,  and 
Ifagog  five  times.  In  Ezek-  xxxix.  6  Magog  ia  a 
UDrtake  for  Gog,  which  appears  in  the  Septuagint 
tad  ii  demaoded  by  the  preceding  context.  In 
mm  2  the  phrase  "  the  land  of  Magog  **  is  at» 
taebed  ungrammatically  to  Gog,  and  is  shown  by  the 
p'lTase  ^  repealed  in  verse  3  to  be  a  gloss.  The 
^f  atlier  parages  in  the  Old  Testament  in  which 
Mipg  occurs  are  Gen.  x.  2;  I  Chron.  i.  5.  It 
hti  been  plausibly  suggested  that  Magog  m  here 
■iiiitten  for  Gog,  as  in  Ewk.  xx:xix,  6,  the  copy- 
IttlttviDg  at  first  overlooked  the  right  word  and 
■ftcT  begmniBg  the  next  one  (Madai)  rectified  his 
«tw  without  erasing  the  first  letter.  Hence  the 
eiifteace  of  Magog,  which  can  not  be  explained  or 
iflugtr^ted  from  any  source,  is  perhaps  more  than 
doubtful.  Cf,  B,  Stade,  Geschichle  des  Volkt^ 
/*«i,  ii.  61-^,  Berlin,  1885.      J.  F.  McCuanT. 

^nm^%*fST  A.  H.  Sayce,  //i^A^  CriiicUm  and  ihg  Mon^ 
^*n[i,  Lonfdon,  18B4;  J.  A.  EiwiuBenfier.  Enidecktet 
/t^nftm,  ii.  732  sqq.,  K^nigiberr.  ITll;  A.  Knobel, 
Yiikmleld  der  G*neMi9.  pp.  00  aetq.,  GleKn,  1S50:  F, 
IflKmut,  Lta  OH^n^t  de  rhiataite,  ii,  458  BQq.*  Parii. 
MM;  J.  Bofainer.  In  ZWT.  xl  {1S97>,  321  «iq.;  IL 
VtDdds',  AlIorij^nialiMeke  Faridiungmn,  i.  1%  Kiq.f  htip- 
ftc,  imv  DB,  th  324,  iii.  ;]13:  EB,  ii.  1747-48;  ftod  the 
^^nuntitifla.  cm  OsneaiB  audi  Exekiel. 

GOLDIR  CALF,    See  Caij^,  the  Golden, 
COIDEB  LEGllIB,    See  Jacob  (Jahsb)  of  Vxn- 

AIZE. 

GOLDEH  ffUMBER:    A  number  (L-XIX.)  in- 

^^Hftjc  the  place  of  a  ye^r  in  the  Metomc  cycle, 

^w^flnfiiig  Jo  which  the  new  moon  of  any  particular 

'»i«iOtb  occurt  on  the  same  day  every  twentieth  year, 

Tbeaame  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the 

MFtonie  cycle  came  into  general  use  about  432  B.C. 

imcriptions  in  letters  of  gold  were  set  up  in  Athens 

■md  other  rides  indicating  the  number  of  the  year 

in  the  cycle.    The  numbers  were  also  written  in 

fHd  fir  red  iettcra   in  the  old  calendars.     In  the 

jear  I  bx.  the  new  moon  fell  on  Jan.  1.     Hence 

to  find  the  golden  number  of  any  year,  add  one  to 

iheyiar  A.n.  and  divide  by  nineteen;  the  remainder, 

if  ttnj^  h  the  golden  number  of  the  year;    if  there 

be  no  remainder,  the  golden  number  is  nineteen. 

71k  gold^i  number  is  imd  in  finding  the  date  of 


1 

Easter.     See  Calendar,  the  CuHmTiAN,  f  4;    and 

Easteu,  I.,  3. 

GOLDEIf  ROSE:  An  ornament  blessed  by  the 
pope  every  year  on  the  foyrth  Sunday  in  Lent  (called 
LdetacB  Sunday  from  the  opening  w^orda  of  the  in- 
troit  of  the  mass  for  the  day)  and  usually  sent  after^ 
ward  as  a  mark  of  special  favor  to  some  Catholic 
sovereign,  male  or  female,  or  to  some  CathoUc  pei^ 
ionage  distinguished  either  as  a  chuirh  member  or 
in  the  civil  community.  The  rose  is  also  occa- 
sionally bestowed  on  noted  churches  or  sanctuaries, 
or  even  on  illustrious  Catholic  citi^  or  common^ 
wealths » 

Originally  the  ornament  consisted  of  a  single 
flower  of  wrought  gold  colored  red;  later  the  golden 
petals  were  decked  with  rubies  and  other  precious 
Btonjea-  and  finally  the  form  adopted  was  that  of  a 
thorny  branch  bearing  several  flowers  and  leaves 
with  one  principal  flower  at  the  top,  all  of  pure  gold. 
The  ceremonies  at  present  employed  in  the  blessing 
of  the  golden  rose  are  quite  elaborate,  symboUiingi 
according  to  the  liturgists,  Christ  and  his  grace. 
The  origin  of  the  custom  is  uncertain.  An  allu- 
sion to  it  is  certainly  found  in  the  Chronicle  of 
William  of  Newburgh  (1197)  and  mention  of  the 
golden  rose  as  such  is  found  as  early  as  the  eleventh 
century.  Urban  V.  who  sent  a  golden  rose  to 
Joanna  of  Naples  in  1366,  is  said  to  be  the  first  to 
determine  that  the  blessing  should  take  place  annu- 
ally. Doubtless  the  practise  was  but  the  develop- 
ment of  a  much  earlier  custom  on  the  part  of  the 
popes  of  sending  presents  to  princes  who  had  de- 
served well  of  the  Church. 

Among  the  great  number  of  instances  of  the  con- 
ferring of  the  golden  rose  recorded  inMorone'sDi^Co- 
nurw  €C€le$msti€o,  a  few  of  the  more  note'worthy 
are  the  following:  Henry  VOL  of  England  r^ 
ceivod  the  rose  from  three  popes,  tlie  last  time 
from  Clement  VII.  in  1524.  His  daughter,  Queen 
Mary,  received  the  same  favor  from  Julius  III.  in 
1555.  Pius  IV.  honored  the  republic  of  Lucca  with 
it  in  1564,  and  the  same  pontiff  in  1564  bestowed 
the  favor  on  the  Lateron  baiiilica.  The  shrine  of 
Loreto  received  it  from  Gregory  Xlll.  in  1584. 
Similarly  the  cathcfJral  of  Capua  was  favored  by 
Benedict  XIIL  in  1720,  and  in  18^  the  same  dis- 
tinct ion  was  bestowed  by  Gregory  XVI.  on  the 
basilica  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice.  The  queen  of 
France,  Maria  Theresa,  received  it  from  Clement  IX. 
in  1668;  and  the  queen  of  Poland,  Maria  Casimir, 
from  Innocent  XI.  in  16S4,  in  recognition  of  the 
recent  deliverance  of  Vienna  by  her  valiant  hus- 
band, John  ^bieski.  If  in  any  particular  year  no 
.  one  b  deemed  worthy  to  receive  this  distinction, 
the  rose  is  laid  up  in  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican, 

James  F.  Driscoll, 

BEBUoaSAFBT:  O.  Morotii,  DUionarioei^elenatHeo,  ■,¥.,  Rome, 
1365;  W,  E.  Addi^  and  T.  Aroald,  CathQiic  DicOon^Tf, 
pp.  412^13^  Loodon,  1903. 

GOLDZIHER,  gold'zi-her,  IGHATHJS:  Hunga- 
rian Jewish  Orientalist;  b.  at  Stuhlweissenburg  (35 
m»  B.w.  of  Budapest),  Hungary,  June  22,  1850, 
He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Budapest, 
Berlin,  Leipsic  (Ph.D,,  1870),  and  Leyden,  He 
was  privatHlooent  at  Budapest  in  1371-72,  and  w 
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1873-84  traveled  in  Syria,  Paleatine,  and  Eg^^pt. 
He  waa  secretary  of  the  Jewish  community  at  Buda- 
pest from  1S76  to  1905  and  in  1894  was  appointed 
professor  of  Semitic  philology  in  the  University  of 
Budapest,  while  since  1900  he  has  been  lecturer  on 
the  philosopby  of  religion  tn  the  Jewiiih  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  same  city.  He  served  bs  one  of  the 
members  of  the  foreign  board  of  consulting  editors 
of  the  Jewish  Encydapedia,  to  which  he  ako  con- 
tributed (1901-03).  He  Is  particularly  known  for 
hifi  researches  in  Mohammedanism.  In  theology 
be  adherea  to  the  ctntical  method  in  all  problems. 
He  has  written  Studien  uber  Tanchum  Jeriiackalmi 
(LeipsiCt  1870);  Der  Mylhos  bei  den  Hetrdem  und 
seine  geschichtUche  Entwiekhing  {1876;  Eng.  transl., 
Hebrew  Myihologyt  by  R.  Martineau,  London,  1S77) ; 
At  hddm  (Budapest,  ISSl);  Die  ZdhirUen,  ihr 
Lehrsystem  und  ihre  Geschiehtt  (Leipsic,  1884); 
M  ukammedani^he  Studien  {2  voli«,  Hatlej  188^ 
1890);  D^"^  Diwdn  dea  Garwal  ben  Auv  Al^MJ^fa 
{Leipaic,  1893);  Abhandlungtn  zur  arabischen 
PhOoio^  (2  vols.,  Leyden,  1896-99);  Le  Livre  ds 
M&hatnmed  ibn  Toumert,  Mahdi  des  Alm&kadm 
(Algiers,  1903);  and  A  Buddimms  haldsa  az 
hzldmra  (Budapest,  1903);  and  has  edited  Kiiab 
ma  oriti  al-na/s  (G5ttingen,  1907), 

GOLGOTHA.     See  Holt  Sepulcheb, 

G0LT2,    EDUARB,     FREIHERR    VOIf    DER: 

German  Prot^jstant;  b»  at  Langenbrtick  (16  m.  s.e, 
of  Basal),  Hwitzerland,  July  Lit,  1870.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Berhn,  Halle,  and  Bonn 
(lie.  tlieoLi  Berlin,  1S93),  wa^  vicar  at  Fehrbellin 
(1895-96),  and  paator  at  Deyelsdorf,  Fommerania 
(189S-1902).  In  1902  he  became  privat^occiit 
for  practical  theology  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
where  he  still  remaina.  He  haa  written  Das  Gebel 
in  der  dUesten  Christenheil  (Leipsic,  1901);  Eeise- 
bUder  am  dem  ifriechiach4Urkkchen  OnerU  (Halle, 
1902);  and  Der  Diensi  der  Frau  in  der  christlictien 
Kirche  (Potsdam^  1905);  Athanasiits  dc  Virgimlate 
(LeipslOp  1905);  and  Tischgebete  und  Abendmohl- 
g^beU  in  der  alichristtkhen  und  griechiscken  Kirche 
(1905). 

GOLTZ,    HERMAJIN,    FREIHERR    VON    DER: 

German  Prote^t^nt;  b.  at  Diisseldorf  May  17, 
1S36;  d.  in  Berlin  JiUy  23,  1906.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Erlangen,  Berlin,  Tu- 
bingen, and  Bonn  (1 853-58 )»  and  after  being 
chaplain  to  the  Prufiaian  embassy  in  Rotne  from 
1861  to  1865,  was  appointed  associate  professor 
of  theology  at  Ba^l,  becoming  full  proFesaor  there 
in  1870.  In  1873  he  went  to  Bonn  in  a  simi- 
lar capacity,  but  after  1876  resided  in  Berlin  aa 
honoraty  professor,  councilor  of  the  supreme  con- 
sistory, member  of  the  supreme  Evangehcal  church 
council,  and  provost  of  St,  Peter's.  He  wrote 
Die  refarmierie  Kirche  Genfs  im  neunzehnien  Jahr- 
hundert  (Basel,  1862;  GoUea  Offeni^mng  durch 
heilige  Geschi^Jite,  nach  ihrem  Wesen  beleuehtel  (J  868) ; 
Die  chriBtlichen  Grundwahrheiien,  oder  die  allge- 
meinen  Principien  der  chrisUiehen  Dogmatik  (Gothaj 
1873);  and  Temjie^ilder  ana  dem  Leben  dea  Herm 
Jeau  (sermons;  Berlin,  1877).  He  also  collaborated 
with  A.  Wach  in  editing  Synoda^ragan  sur  Orierk' 


lirung  uber  die  hevorstehisnde  Genertd'Synod^  (Bialfr 
feld,  187^75). 

GOBCARUS  (GOHAR),  FRANCISCUS:  Leader  of 
the  strict  Caivinistic  party  in  Holland  in  the  Arrmn- 
ian  controverey;  b,  at  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  Jan*  30, 
1563;  d.  at  Groningen  Jan.  11,  164 L  He  devoted 
himself  to  humanistic  studies  under  Johami  Sturm 
at  Strasburg,  and,  beginning  in  15S0*  studio  the- 
ology at  Netistadt  under  Ursinus,  ZanchiuB,  and 
TossanuSj  theo  successively  at  Oxford,  Cambiidge, 
and  Heidelberg,  From  1587  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Netherlandish  congregation  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main.  In  1594  he  became  professor  of  theoloQf  in 
Ley  den.  His  strict  Calvinism  involved  him  in 
severe  eontrov^ersies  with  Arminius  when  he  be^ 
came  his  colleague  in  1603.  The  chief  point  of  dis- 
pute was  the  doctrine  of  prede^jtination*  The 
controversy  soon  became  general.  Colloquies 
arranged  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  oppo- 
nents were  without  succesa.  When  Arminitia  died 
in  16Lf9,  Konrad  Vorat  (q-v.),  a  man  of  still  more 
heterodox  teudenci^t  became  his  successor,  and 
Comarua  resigned  tn  1611  and  became  preacher  of 
the  Reformed  congregation  in  Kliddelburgj  where  he 
also  lectured  on  theology  and  Hebrew.  In  1614  he 
went  to  Saumur  a«  profesaor  of  theology,  and  four 
years  later  to  Groningen.  He  took  aprominciit  part 
in  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1618-19),  and  was  one  of  tlsc 
chief  opponents  of  Arminianism  in  that  assembly* 
Tlienceforth  he  hved  a  lonely  Ufe  at  Groningen. 
In  1633  he  took  part  in  the  revision  of  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  at  liCyden.  He  was  of  a  polem- 
ical nature,  but  faithful  and  conscientious  in  the 
discharge  of  duty.  His  collected  works,  mostly 
polemical,  appeared  in  one  volume  folio*  Amster- 
dam, 1645.  Bee  AfiiUNtUB,  JacobuSj  Ahminiahism; 
DoHT,  Stnod  OF;    Remonsthantb. 

(S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

BtBLioaHAi>irT:  B.  Glaaiun,  GodgtUerd  Ned^tand,  L  537, 
646,  Hertogenboseb,  1851:  0.  Bmpp,  Hei  g<xigtLeerd  Om- 
derwijw  in  Nederland,  i.  101-120,  167-170.  Lcydau*  1873. 
Cannult  also  A*  6chwei*er,  Die  prntentantiMchm  Cenhtd- 
doffmen  in  ihrer  Entwicktlunff,  iL,  31-224,  Ztmob*  1856. 

GOMEEL     See  Table  or  Nations. 

GOlflSIUS  (GOinADZKI,  CONYZA)p  PETRUS: 

Poliah  antitrinitarian;  b.  at  Goniadz  (32  m.  n.w.  of 
Bielostok)  c.  1525;  place  and  date  of  death  iin^ 
known.  By  hia  opposition  to  the  anti-Cktbolic 
teachings  of  Franceseo  Stancaro  at  Crseow  be 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  bishop  and  clergy  of 
Sajnogifia,  who  sent  him  abroad  to  complete  his 
education.  During  the  following  years  he  resided 
in  Germany  (e^|^>e<ially  at  Wittenberg)^  Switser^  j 
land  (including  Geneva),  and  probably  Italy.  Hm 
association  with  Italian  antitrinLtarians  in  Switzer- 
land and  his  study  of  the  writings  of  Servetus  seem 
to  have  mspired  him  with  heretical  doctrines  eoo- 
ceming  the  Trinity^  while  from  the  Moravian  Ana- 
baptisU  he  received  the  teaching  that  the  Christiafi 
can  neither  accept  office  nor  en|Ea|;^  in  war,  and 
took  a  hostile  attitude  toward  infant  baptism.  At 
a  synod  held  at  Sccyinin  Jan,  22-23,  155G,  Gonesiua 
boldly  polemized  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
accepting  the  Apostles^  Creed,  but  rejecting  the 
Niceneand  Atbanasian  Symbols.    The  Father  alom 
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fiOod;  the  Logos  is  not  the  Sod,  but  the  seed  of  the 
^n;    and    the   doctrine    of   consubstantiality    is 
f^jected.    The  man  Christ  was  transformed  into 
God,  and  God  or  the  Word  into  man,  so  that  the 
Son  is  at  onoe  subject  to  the  Father,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  two  are  identical.    Refusing  to  re- 
tract, Gonesius  was  sent  to  Wittenberg  in  the  hope 
that  Melanchthon  might  convince   him  of  error. 
The  treatise  which  he  there  prepared,  De  oommunir 
caiione  idiomatum  nee  dialedica  nee  physica  ideoque 
promts  nulla,  was  so  filled  with  the  heresy  of  Serve- 
tus  that  Melanchthon  declined  to  have  any  further 
dealings  with  him,  and  dismissed  him.    Gonesius 's 
reception  in  Poland,  however,  was  most  unfavor- 
able, and  at  a  synod  held  in  the  same  year  at  Pinc- 
zow  his  doctrines  were  condenmed  as  Arian.    Two 
years  later  at  the  Synod  of  Brzesk  in  Lithuania,  he 
repeated  his  assertions,  and  found  a  strong  defender 
in  the  starost  of  Samogitia,  Jan  Kiszka,  who  ap- 
pcnnted  him  preacher  at  Wengrow  and  placed  a 
press  at  his  disposal  for  the  promulgation  of  his 
views.    He  now  won  to  his  side  many  of  the  clergy 
and  nobility  of  Podlachia  and  Lithuania,  and  in 
1565  the  Reformed  openly  divided  into  trinitarian 
and  unitarian  factions.    The  latter  party  soon  far 
outstripped  Gonesius,  and  he  was  forced  to  struggle 
in  vain  against  the  **  Ebionite  "  and  "  Artemon- 
ite "  heresies  which  denied  the  preexistence    of 
Christ.    Of  the  latter  part  of  his  life   nothing  is 
known.  A.  HEGLERf.  (K.  Holl.) 

Bxbxjoorapht:  F.  S.  Bock,  Hitt.  aniitrinitariorum,  i.  106, 
ii.  1070.  Leipsic,  1774-84;  O.  Fock,  Der  Socinianiamtu, 
pp.  143  sqq.,  Kiel.  1847. 

GOOD  FRIDA7.    See  Holt  Week. 

GOOD,  THE  HIGHEST. 

Conceptions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  (§  1). 
The  Scriptural  Conception  (§  2). 
Augustine's  Influence  (§  3). 
Schleiemiacher's  View  (§  4). 
The  Sum  of  All  True  "  Goods  "  (§  5). 

The  term  "  Highest  Good  "  (eummum  bonum)  is  an 
expression  used  in  philosophic  discussion  to  denote 
the  chief  end  of  man's  existence.    Cicero  defines  it 
(De  fimbus,  I.,  xii.  42)  as  "  that  which  is  referred 
to   no   other   thing,    while   all    other 
I.  Concep-  things  are  referred  to  it.''    The  corre- 
tions  of     sponding  Greek  word  telos,  *^  end/'  is 
Plato  and  often  used  simply,  without  any  quali- 
Aristotle.    fying  words,  for  the  highest  good,  with 
which  Aristotle  identifies  it  (**  Nico- 
machean  Ethics,"  1094a,  18-22):   "  If  anything  is 
an  end  of  our  actions  which  we  desire  for  itself,  and 
other  things  on  account  of  it  ...  it  is  plain  that 
Uiis  must  be  the  Good  and  the  Best. "    And  that  this 
18   almost   universally  predicated   of   eudaimoniay 
"  happiness,"  he  states  in  another  passage  (1095a, 
17  sqq.) :  "  For  we  choose  this  for  its  own  sake  al- 
ways, and  never  for  the  sake  of  anything  else."    He 
admits,  however,  that  there  is  a  controversy  as  to 
what   constitutes   it.    The   Christian    Fathers,    in 
estimating  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers  on  this 
subject,  give  the  preference  to  Plato,  because  in 
his  system  God   is  especiaUy  prominent   as   the 
"  objective  "  Highest  Good,  in  the  modem  phrase. 
V.—2 


Aristotle  considers  merely  "  the  end  of  our  actions," 
the  "  Good  "  which  can  be  realized  by  human  effort, 
while  Plato  brings  ethics  into  close  relation  with 
metaphysics.  He  hypostatizes  the  "  Good "  of 
Socrates  into  the  highest  of  his  "  ideas,"  identi- 
fying it  with  the  noxis,  "  mind,"  of  Anaxagoras,  the 
one  thing  that  has  real  existence,  the  Godhead. 
In  Plato  the  same  term,  *^  the  Good,"  designates 
what  is  highest  alike  in  the  life  of  man  and  in  the 
system  of  the  universe.  The  Fathers  also  commend 
the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  ethical  ''good," 
the  attainable  "  end,"  the  "  happiness  "  of  man. 
the  Highest  Good  in  a  subjective  sense,  as  "  a 
likeness  to  God  to  the  extent  of  our  powers,  which 
likeness  consists  in  becoming  just  and  holy  by  means 
of  wisdom."  The  conception  of  the  Highest  Good 
in  Christian  ethics  was  largely  influenced  by  the 
Platonic  view,  according  to  which  the  soul  becomes 
like  God  only  by  ascetic  flight  from  the  world  of 
sense  into  the  world  of  ideas,  by  philosophic  medi- 
tation on  death,  by  ideal  speculation  and  contem- 
plation of  the  Godhead.  This  is  intellectualism,  to 
whose  prevalence  in  the  Church  Aristotle  also  con- 
tributed by  defining  as  the  highest  good  the  ''  con- 
templative activity  "  of  the  soul  which  is  like  that 
of  God. 

The  phrase  "  your  good  "  of  Romans  xiv.   16 
might  be  referred  to  the  Highest  Good  and  to  the 

"  kingdom  of  God  "  in  the  following 

2.  The      verse;    but  ielos  nowhere  in  the  New 

Scriptural   Testament  denotes  the  Highest  Good. 

Conception.  Ps.    x\'i.    is    sometimes    superscribed 

"God  the  Highest  Good";  though 
the  text  of  verse  2  is  uncertain,  throughout  the 
psalm  Yahweh  is  the  "  portion  "  of  the  righteous, 
from  whom  they  derive  all  good  things  (cf.  also 
Ps.  Ixxiii.  25,  26,  28).  Schleiermacher  remarks 
{Werkcj  III.,  ii.  456)  that  the  designation  of  God  as 
the  Highest  Good  is  an  improper  expression,  and 
that  it  is  more  correctly  defined  as  love  for  God. 
But  we  are  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  persons  (such 
as  a  \\ife  or  a  child)  as  our  good  in  the  sense  of  a 
possession  that  makes  us  happy,  without  thinking 
it  necessary  to  speak  definitely  of  our  love  for  them. 
God  is  thus  Israel's  Highest  Good;  he  has  given 
himself  to  this  people  as  their  lord  and  king.  As 
such  he  is  their  lawgiver,  their  national  good  (Deut. 
iv.  8),  more  to  be  desired  than  gold  (Ps.  xix.  10), 
and  provides  all  other  good  things  for  them.  If 
"  your  good  "  in  Rom.  xiv.  16  is  not  directly  to  be 
referred  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  this  kingdom  is  stiJl, 
according  to  the  words  of  Jesus  (Matt.  vi.  33;  cf. 
xiii.  44,  46)  that  which  is  first  to  be  sought.  When 
God  is  perfectly  recognized  as  king,  he  will  as  such 
bless  his  people  with  all  good  things  and  thus  be 
the  Highest  Good  of  men.  Even  at  present  it  is 
the  good  (best)  part  (Luke  x.  42)  to  hear  the  words 
of  Jesus,  through  which  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
established  within  the  soul  (cf.  also  Matt.  xiii.  16; 
John  iv.  10).  That  he  is  oiu:  Highest  Good  is  ex- 
pressed most  clearly  in  Phil.  iii.  7-10,  i.  21-23;  II 
Ck>r.  xii.  9;  Heb.  iii.  14.  The  "  good  things  "  of 
Matt.  vii.  11  are  summed  up  by  Luke  (xi.  13)  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  Highest  Grood,  including  all  the 
others.  It  would,  however,  be  unscriptural  to  con- 
fine the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  Highest 
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Good  to  these  relations  with  him.  His  rule  implies 
the  blessing  of  his  people  with  social  and  natural 
good  things.  But  if  any  religion  may  be  taken  as 
having  an  eschatological  conception  of  the  Highest 
Good,  it  is  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  which  under- 
stands the  term  of  that  which  is  really  highest  ("  that 
which  is  perfect,"  I  Cor.  xiii.  10).  Such  passages  as 
I  Cor.  viii.  6;  Rom.  xi.  36;  Eph.  iv.  6  imply  that 
God,  who  directs  all  things  toward  himself,  is  the  end 
of  the  world,  or  that  the  course  of  its  history  is  to 
tend  to  his  glory.  The  expressions  of  I  Cor.  xv.  28 
and  Rev.  i.  8  have  contributed  to  a  metaphysical 
conception  of  God  as  the  Highest  Good  in  the  sense 
of  the  ultimate  end  of  all  things.  The  maintenance 
of  his  glory  in  this  sense  is  the  devout  purpose  of 
those  who  desire  his  beneficent  rule  to  prevail  (Matt. 
V.  16;  I  Cor.  x.  31;  Eph.  i.  12;  PhU.  i.  11,  ii.  11; 
I  Peter  iv.  11). 

In  the  Church  of  the  second  century  also,  the 
expected  kingdom  of  God  was  looked  upon  as  the 

Highest  Good.     It  was  a  result  of  the 

3.  Augus-  HcHenization  of  Christianity  when  an 

tine's  In-   increasing  influence  was  exerted,  from 

fluence.     Clement    of    Rome    (Ad    CorinthioSf 

xxxvi.  2)  to  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Strom. f  VI.,  xii.),  by  the  formula  "  the  most  per- 
fect good  is  knowledge,  which  is  to  be  chosen  for 
its  own  sake,"  without  reference  to  anything  else 
as  in  the  quotation  from  Aristotle  above.  This 
knowledge  (in  the  high  sense  given  to  the  word 
gnoaiSf  denoting  a  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of 
God),  since  it  has  God  for  its  highest  object,  in  a 
sense  deifies  man,  and  makes  him  inunortal.  Au- 
gustine's influence  was  epoch-making  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  here  discussed.  He  removed  it  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  moralism,  intellec- 
tualism,  naturalism  of  the  ancients,  and  returned 
to  the  Scriptural  paths.  In  union  with  Paul,  he 
departs  most  widely  from  moralistic  naturalism. 
The  ancient  morality  was  capable  of  the  religious 
interpretation  that  the  natural  powers  were  gifts 
of  God;  but  Christian  ethics  presupposes  new, 
supematiural  powers,  derived  from  the  new  creation 
by  God's  grace.  The  ancient  philosopher  expected, 
for  perfect  happiness,  to  become  what  he  already 
was  by  nature,  throu^  the  energetic  cultivation  of 
the  higher  or  spiritual  part  of  his  being,  in  itself 
good  and  making  it  dominate  the  lower  or  sensual 
part.  Augustine  taught  that  man  can  become 
something  quite  other  than  he  is  by  nature,  through 
correspondence  to  the  divine  purpose.  The  period 
of  Augustine's  influence  extends  practically  down 
to  Schleiermacber.  Even  Kant's  conception  of  the 
Highest  Good  is  not  reaUy  a  new  one.  In  the 
KrUik  der  praktischen  Vemunft  (Riga,  1788),  he 
treats  of  two  different  element^  of  the  Highest 
Good — virtue  conceived  as  an  incessant  progression 
toward  perfect  happiness,  he  calls  the  highest 
(supremum)  good;  but  it  is  not  yet  the  perfect  and 
complete  (consummaium)  good,  since  to  become 
this  it  requires  a  happiness  prop>ortioned  to  it,  which 
is  the  second  element  of  the  Highest  Good.  The 
ultimate  end  of  the  universe  is  to  be  sought  not  in 
the  happine^v  of  rational  beings,  but  in  the  Highest 
Good,  which  adds  the  condition  of  its  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  virtue. 


After  Augustine  Schleiermacher's  teaching  marks 

the  next  stage  in  the  development.     In  his  two 

treatises  Ueber  den  Begriff  des  hochsten 

4.  Schleier-  GiUs  (1827,  1830\  the  term  denotes 

macher'8  the  sum  of  the  products  of  moral 
View.  activity,  in  so  far  as  this  activity  still 
includes  them  in  itself  and  continues  to 
develop  them.  The  total  result  of  the  operations  of 
reason  in  the  world  through  the  human  organiza- 
tion is  the  Highest  Good — a  perfect  and  complete 
whole,  expressed  in  the  terms  "  golden  age,"  "  per- 
petual peace,"  "  community  of  language,"  "  king- 
dom of  heaven."  In  this  organism  of  results,  vir- 
tue, their  cause,  is  included  as  the  powerful  life  of 
reason  in  the  individuals.  Schleiermacher's  epKxsh- 
making  character  in  regard  to  this  question  con- 
sists in  his  introduction  into  the  concept  of  the 
Highest  Good  of  two  new  elements,  the  dominion  of 
man  over  the  earth  and  the  blessings  of  civilization. 

The  place  where  alone,  if  God  is  all  in  all,  the 
absolute  ultimate  end  exists  is  God's  own  personal 
spirit,  that  of  his  Son,  and  those  of  the  angels  and 
saints.  The  life  of  God  and  the  "  eternal  life  "  of 
his  perfect  children  is  the  highest  reality  which 
exists  for  its  own  sake  and  renders  the  question  of 
a  purpose  absurd.  But  what  is  life?  In  the  Scrip- 
tural conception  of  the  life  of  God  causation,  ac- 
tivity, incessant  energy  predominates  among  ita 
constituent  factors.  In  the  eternal  life  of  spirits 
that  are  like  him,  causation  of  religious  acts  in. 
relation  to  him  and  of  social  acts  in  relation  to  the 
world  of  blessed  spirits  is  a  sinularly  dominant  fac- 
tor. With  this  energy  sensations  of  happiness  are 
so  inseparably  connected  that  they  can  not  be 
differentiated,  as  accidental  consequences,  from  it 
as  the  end.  To  separate  happiness  as  a  subjective 
accident  from  the  moral  end  is  something  only  to 
be  attempted  by  objectivism,  which  designates 
objective  spiritual  results,  valuable  in  and  for  them- 
selves, as  the  end.  It  calls  them  "  good  "  because 
the  object  of  life  is  their  attainment,  and  disap- 
proves of  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  "  good," 
something  which  has  the  power  to  produce  happi- 
ness in  the  individual  consciousness.  In  opposition 
to  this  view,  the  Christian  doctrine  uses  the  term 
"  Highest  Good  "  in  the  old  eudemonistic  sense, 
and  maintains  that  the  happiness  produced  in  the 
blessed  spirits  by  their  perJFect  acts  of  causation 
is  necessarily  included  in  the  absolute  ultimate  end. 
Even  when  we  call  God  himself  the  "objective 
Highest  Good,"  we  do  so  only  in  distinction  from 
the  subjective  eudaimonia  (happiness)  which  he 
causes.  And  God  is  not  a  "  good  "  in  the  abstract, 
but  the  Highest  Good  to  himself,  to  the  Son,  and 
to  the  world.  So  far  Schleiermacber  is  conrct 
when  he  says  in  h\a  fhrisdiche  Ethik  :  "  Tbe  asser- 
tion that  God  is  the  Highest  Good  is  not  altogether 
justifiable,  for  a  thing  is  only  classed  among  our 
*  goods '  when  we  have  or  possess  it;  but  if  we  say 
that  the  possession  of  God  or  union  with  God  is  the 
Highest  Good,  no  objection  can  be  raised."  This 
possession  is  not  an  inactive  possession.  Schleier- 
macber insists  that  it  is  an  essential  property  of 
what  we  call  a  "  good  "  to  arouse  a  living  activity, 
and  that  an  inactive  condition,  no  matter  how 
richly  endowed,  does  not  come  imder  this  head;  and 
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^S:se  Bune  is  true  also  of  "  goods  "  not  produced  by 
liUJDan  activity,  of  God  and  his  dominion,  in  rela- 
taom  to  the  religious  and  social  activities  of  the 
spirits,  in  which  they  are  "  blessed  **  (James  i.  25). 
K<nr,  the  Christian  faith  knows  of  no  capacity  to 
pffohioe  these  activities  except  through  the  Savior; 
and  Schkiennacher  says,  "  accordingly  the  redemp- 
tioQ  through  Christ  is  itself  the   Highest  Good," 
thus  including  in  the  term  the  element  of  the  gift 
of  gnoe.    It  is  easy  enough  to  avoid  any  identifi- 
cation of  this  with  the  real  end. 

There  is,  however,  a  distinction  drawn  by  Thomas 
Aqinnas  {Summa,  iii.  13)  between  **  an  end  which 
is  constituted   by  the  action  of  an 
S  The  Sam  agent "  and  **  an  end  which  is  pre- 
of  All  True  existent  and  to  be  acquired  or  ob- 
"Goods.'*   tained  by  action  or  motion."    Under 
the  latter  head  come  God  and   his 
phs,  the  Savior  and  salvation,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
who  ministers  salvation.    These  gifts  are  accepted 
by  an  act  of  the  will,  with  which  man's  part,  the 
"  action,"  begins,  that  which  constitutes  the  "  end  " 
in  the  former  sense,  without  losing  sight  of  the 
"  pieexistent  end."    In  the  religious  and  social  ac- 
tivities produced  in  him  by  the  eternal "  goods  "  the 
Christian  must  perfect  himself  by  daily  repentance. 
The  degree  of  perfection  which  must  be  attained 
by  each  in  this  world  is  not  known  to  us;   but  we 
have  firm  confidence  in  the  grace  of  God,  and  hope 
for  moral  perfection  in  the  other  world,  which  shall 
IKifect  also  our  moral  happiness.     Physical  happi- 
neas,  too,  will  be  bestowed  upon  us  by  God's  love, 
though  of  what  nature  this  vnll  be  no  one  knows. 
While  Christians  already  possess  "  eternal  life,"  a 
■       life  which  is  supramundane  and  heavenly,  this  is 
only  a  feeble  beginning  compared  with  the  blessed 
perfection  to  be  attained  in  the  likeness  of  God  in 
the  world  to  come.    It  may  therefore  be  doubted 
^ther  it  is  to  be  included  in  the  idea  of  the  (sub- 
i^tive)  Highest  Good.    God's  gifts,  when  he  shall 
be  aQ  in  all,  will  of  course  not  be  the  same  as  his 
present    gifts — redemption,    forgiveness    of    sins, 
suictification.     And  since  in  this  life  the  blessings 
of  civilizalion  may  be  numbered  among  his  gifts, 
it  is  possible  to  include  them  also  in  the  conception 
of  the  Highest  Good,  which  thus  becomes  the  sum, 
the  organism,  the  system,  the  totality  of  all  true 
"goods."  KarlThibme. 

Boliographt:  The  subject  is  treated  from  the  historio- 
philosqphieal  side  in  all  works  on  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy—e.g.,  F.  Ueberweg,  Oetchichte  der  Philoaophie,  ed. 
IC  Heinae,  i.  184.  238.  272-273.  BerUn,  1894  (giving  ref- 
ttenoes  to  other  literature).  It  is  also  included  within 
the  scope  ot  works  on  ethics  and  Christian  ethics. 

Consult:  Palmer,  in  JakrbUeher  fUr  deuttche  Tfieologie, 
r  (1800),  436  aqq.;  K.  Werner,  Oeaehichte  der  apologe- 
HMthen  und  poUmUchen  Literatur  der  ckriatli^ien  Theologis, 
L  489-4fX>.  Schaffhausen,  1861;  Heman«  in  Jahrbikher 
far  deutacKe  TheoloffU,  xvii  (1872),  442  sqq.  (on  Schleier- 
macher);  Amoldt,  in  AUpreusHtdie  Monatsachrift,  xi 
(1874).  193  sqq.  (on  Kant):  S.  Huber.  Die  Glack»eligkeii9- 
Utre  det  Arittotelet  und  heUiaen  Tfiomat  von  Aquinaa^ 
Fretang.  1893;  J.  Kaftan,  in  ZeiUchrift  fUr  Theologie  und 
KirAm,  vii  (1897).  13. 

GOOD,  JAMES  ISAAC:  German  Reformed;  b. 
at  York,  Pa.,  Etec.  31,  1S50.  He  was  educated  at 
Lafayette  College  (B.A.,  1872)  and  Union  Theo- 
lo^cal  Seminary  (1872-75).  He  was  pastor  of 
Heidelberg  Reformed  Church,  York,   Pa.   (1875- 


1877),  Heidelberg  Reformed  Chmt;h,  Philadelphia 
(1877-90);  Calvary  Reformed  Church,  Reading, 
Pa.,  (1890-05).  He  was  connected  with  Ur- 
sinus  (College,  Philadelphia,  first  as  professor  of 
church  history  from  1800  to  1893,  and  then  as  pro- 
fessor of  dogmatics  and  pastoral  theology  and  dean 
of  the  school  of  theology  from  1893  to  1897. 
Since  1907  he  has  been  professor  of  Reformed 
Church  history  in  Central  Theological  Seminary, 
Tiffin,  O.  In  theology  his  position  is  conservative 
and  positive.  He  has  written  Origin  of  the  Re- 
form^ Church  of  Oermany  (Reading,  Pa.,  1887); 
Rambles  around  Reformed  Lands  (1889);  History 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Germany  (1894);  History 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  (1899); 
Famous  Women  of  the  Reformed  Church  (Philadel- 
phia, 1902);  and  Famous  Missionaries  of  the  Re^ 
formed  Church  (1903). 
GOOD  TEMPLARS.  See  Total  Abstimbncb. 
GOOD  WORKS. 

Ethnic  and  Jewish  Conception  ((  1)- 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus  ((2). 

Pauline  Teaching  ({3). 

Patristic  and  Roman  Catholic  Doctrine  (§  4). 

In  the  Eastern  CThurch  ((5). 

The  Teaching  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  (§6). 

Modern  Lutheran  Teaching  ($7). 

Roman  Catholic  Doctrine  Criticized  ({  8). 

There  are  only  faint  traces  among  the  Babylo- 
nians of  the  conception  of  a  judgment  of  the  dead, 

but  Babylonian  prayers  contain  peti- 

I.  Ethnic    tions  that  the  ''  table  of  good  works  " 

and  Jewish  might  be  written  upon  and  the  ^*  table 

Conception,  of  sins  "  destroyed.    The  former  table 

is  identical  with  the  **  table  of  life  " 
upon  which  Nebo  registers  man's  length  of  life. 
In  the  Eg3rptian  religion  Thoth  corresponds  to  this 
writing  god,  the  heart  of  the  dead  is  weighed  in  a 
scale  and  Thoth  notes  the  result.  The  dead  man 
puts  in  a  claim,  for  example,  for  charity,  "  I  have 
given  bread  to  the  hungry,  water  to  the  thirsty, 
clothes  to  the  naked,  and  passage  to  those  without 
ship."  The  Greek  conception  of  the  judgment  of 
the  dead  was  influenced  by  the  Babylonians  (cf. 
L.  Ruhl,  De  mortuorum  judidOf  Giessen,  1903).  In 
the  Zoroastrian  eschatology  the  conceptions,  good 
thoughts,  good  words,  good  works,  are  important 
(see  Zoroaster,  Zoroastrian  ism).  These  accom- 
pany the  soul  in  its  flight  to  heaven.  At  the  judg- 
ment of  the  dead  good  works  are  weighed  against 
bad  works.  Here  may  be  found  the  idea  of  a  treas- 
ury of  superfluous  good  works  and  that  works  of 
pity  are  decisive.  These  ideas  probably  had  an 
influence  upon  the  Jewish  religion.  Their  influence 
upon  Islam  is  well  known.  These  parallel  features 
are  especially  noteworthy:  books  of  good  and  bad 
works,  the  weighing  of  them,  and  emphasis  on 
works  of  pity.  God  accepts  repentance.  Faith 
and  good  works  must  follow  in  order  to  drive  away 
former  evil  (J.  B.  Ruling,  Eschatologte  des  Islam, 
pp.  18-25,  Leipsic,  1895).  In  the  Jewish  religion 
ma'asim  torimy  "good  works,"  are  frequently  men- 
tioned along  with  mizwoth,  "  fulfilment  of  the  law." 
Ma*aseh  signifies  the  practical  fulfilment  of  the  law, 
and  comes  next  to  its  study,  and  might  include  the 
conception  of  mizwoth.  It  was  not  limited  to  the 
giving  of  alms  and  acts  of  kindness.  It  can  not  be 
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maintained  that  all  good  works  of  these  two  sorts 
were  regarded  as  extralegal  (cf.  Deut.  xv.  7  sqq.). 
But  although  they  were  commanded  by  the  law, 
the  measure  and  degree  in  which  they  were  to  be 
performed  were  left  to  individual  initiative.  The 
idea  of  "  deeds  of  kindness  "  (gemUiUh  haaadhim) 
first  appears  in  Ecclesiasticus  and  Tobit;  these  acts 
relate  to  the  dead,  mourners,  the  sick,  strangers, 
and  prisoners,  and  are  dependent  upon  personal 
motive.  They  have  justifying  and  atoning  power. 
They  are  written  down  in  books  in  heaven,  and  on 
the  judgment  day  God  opens  the  books  and  judges 
accordingly  (Jubilees,  xxx.  19  sqq.).  Another  con- 
ception is  that  of  the  garnering  up  of  good  works. 
On  the  judgment  day  they  "  awake  "  (IV  Ezra  vii. 
35,  77).  In  Pirke  Aboth  iv.  11a,  vi.  9b,  good  works 
are  represented  as  companions  of  the  departing 
soul  and  witnesses  in  his  favor  before  the  judgment 
seat.  The  idea  sometimes  appears  of  the  super- 
fluity of  the  good  works  of  the  Fathers  being  vica- 
riously accredited  to  Israel  (IV  Ezra  8,  26  sqq.). 

On  the  expression  kala  or  agatha  erga,  which  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament  first  in  Matt.  v.  16,  cf.  H. 

Cremer,  Worterbuch    der  neulestamerU- 

2.  The     lichen    GrOciUU    (Gotha,    1902),    and 

Teaching  of  Zahn,  Das  Evangelium  des  MatthduSf 

Jesus.      p.  203  (Leipsic,  1905).    The  image  of  a 

^*  treasure  in  Heaven  "  is  used  also  by 
Jesus  (Matt.  vi.  20),  who  retains  the  conceptions 
relating  to  the  reward  for  good  works.  The  image  of 
bookkeeping  with  reference  to  good  works  appears 
in  Rev.  xx.  12;  that  of  the  companionship  of  good 
works  in  Rev.  xiv.  13.  Jesus'  criticism  of  the 
righteousness  of  good  works  is  aimed  at  the  pre- 
sumption of  claiming  credit  with  God,  at  the  con- 
fusion of  the  distinction  between  moral  and  ritual- 
istic works,  at  the  increasing  of  the  necessary 
number  of  good  works  to  an  intolerable  degree,  and 
at  the  pride  and  love  of  glory  accompanying  it. 
The  Jews  commonly  associated  almsgiving,  prayer, 
and  fasting  as  types  of  good  works.  Jesus  approved 
of  fasting  as  an  expression  of  a  sorrowful  mood,  but 
not  as  a  means  of  purification.  He  emphasized  the 
importance  of  words  as  indications  of  the  character 
of  the  spirit  (Matt.  xii.  36-37),  but  he  also  praised 
the  doing  of  the  will  of  God  in  contrast  to  the  mere 
utterance  of  words  (Matt.  vii.  21,  xxi.  28  sqq.). 
He  taught  also  that  only  those  acts  of  love  are 
good  that  arise  from  adequate  motives  (Matt.  xxv. 
37  sqq.).  In  Luke  x.  20  he  uses  the  old  image  of 
a  book  of  life,  meaning  that  his  disciples  had  con- 
fessed God  and  been  chosen  to  salvation. 

Paul  was  not  only  a  man  of  deep  religious  feel- 
ing, but  an  active  character  and  an  ethical  genius. 

It  is  an  exaggeration  to  assert  that 
3*  Pauline  his  denial  of  justification  by  works 
Teaching,    meant  an   alienation  from  works  (A. 

Schlatter,  DerGlaube  im  N,  T.,  pp.327 
sqq.,  381  sqq.,  Stuttgart,  1905).  Paul  opposes  the 
doctrine  that  man  may  demand  recompense  from 
God  for  doing  that  which  God  has  bidden  him  do.  It 
is  impiety  from  the  standpoint  of  the  religion  of  sal- 
vation and  faith  in  Christ.  He  opposes  to  the  Jewish 
formula,  "  works  and  faith,"  the  principle  "  out  of 
faith  alone."  Faith  is  trust  in  the  grace  of  God, 
which  alone  brings  salvation  and  would  no  longer 


be  grace  if  the  principle  "  by  works  "  were  valid.^ 
The  sole  efficacy  of  predestined  grace  is  lauded  iiac: 
Rom.  xi.  6;   its  relation  to  works  in  Eph.  ii.  9-lQ  m 
Paul  certainly  valued  highly  the  activity  of  Chrisi^ 
tians   in    works,    which,  religiously    considered,  i    ^ 
nothing  less  than  God's  "  good  works."    The  saviniKd 
power  of  good  works  arises  from  the  fact  that  at  ttmmm 
judgment  decision  will  be  based  upon  them.    ThB^ 
seems  contradictory  of  the  doctrine  of  justification^ 
by  faith  alone.    It  will  not  do  to  regard  the  form^-^ 
of  these  views  as  a  mere  survival  in  Paul  of  a  Jewis^3 
mode  of  thought.     Paul  not  only  felt  that  Christ 
was  producing  all  those  heroic  works  which  h^, 
Paul,  was  able  to  do  through  love  of  Christ,  bu*^ 
he  also  recognized  in  himself  freedom,  power,  ancf 
responsibility.    He  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  self— 
sacrifice  and  joy  because  he  was  able  to  do  something 
for  the  love  of  Christ,  for  which  he  hoped  to  receive 
not  "  reward  "  from  Christ,  but  favor  and  friendljr 
recognition.    Faith  in  Christ  as  judge  because  of  his 
"  meekness  and  gentleness  "  (II  Cor.  x.  1)  made  th0 
idea  of  man's  hoping  in  his  littleness  to  deserve 
anything  of  God  because  of  his  works  seem  less 
presumptuous.     The  ethical  conception  that  sal- 
vation must  be  dependent  upon  activity,  respon- 
sibility, and  duty  was  developed  in  Paul's  mind  by 
the  idea  of  the  atonement.     The  pastoral  letters 
mention  frequently  the  idea  of  good  works,  which 
then  passed  into  church  doctrine  and  terminology. 
While  these  letters  do  not  contain  the  phrase  "  faith 
and  works,"  they  do  contain  the  phrase  "  faith  and 
love." 

For  the  evolution  of  the  idea  of  justification  by 
works  see  Justification.  Tne  best  material  bearing 
on  the  common  postapostolic  view  of 
4.  Patristic  good  work  is  presented  in  A.  Titius, 
and  Roman  Die  neutestamentliche  Lehre  von  der 
Catholic  Sdigkeitf  vol.  iv.,  chap.  iv.  (Tdbingen, 
Doctrine.  1900).  For  the  apostolic  fathers,  E.  J. 
Goodspeed,  Index  patristicus  (Leipsic, 
1907)  is  valuable.  Their  ethicism  is  currently  ex- 
plained as  due  to  Jewish  influence.  The  significance 
of  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Augustine  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  of  good  works  is  very  great  (see 
Justification).  Augustine's  De  fide  et  operibus 
established  in  the  Church  Paul's  doctrine  of  "  faith 
which  worketh  by  love  "  (Gal.  v.  6).  The  specific 
Roman  Catholic  combination  of  a  religion  of  salva- 
tion and  a  religion  of  justice  began  after  the  time  of 
Tertullian  to  be  formed  by  means  of  an  elastic  and 
complicated  conception  of  Merit  (q.v.).  The  thesis 
of  Augustine  that  God  crowns  as  human  desert  his 
own  gifts  of  grace  made  the  combination  possible. 
The  scholastics  treat  many  problems  relative  to 
this  subject  not  under  the  title  of  bona  opera,  "  good 
works,"  but  under  actits  humani,  **  human  ac- 
tivities," as  belonging  to  ethics.  As  they  recogniised 
seven  principal  virtues,  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  as  especially  good  acts,  eight  evangelical 
beatitudes,  so  also  they  counted  seven  corporal  and 
seven  spiritual  works  of  charity.  The  corporal 
were  the  Jewish  "  deeds  of  kindness  "  (Lactantius, 
Epitome,  Ix.;  Augustine,  De  moribus  ecdesim 
catholicce,  xxvii.).  These  works  of  pity  especially, 
but  also  the  other  categories  mentioned,  are  still 
important  in  the  Roman  Church.    The  prevailing, 
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cxtenuJ,  reward-hungry  doctrine  of  the  Middle  Ages 
wms  undermined  by  mystics  like  Bernard,  Eckhart, 
and  Tauler  (qq.v.).  The  Tridentine  oouncQ  de- 
inaded  the  "  re^ud  for  reward  "  (see  Rewabd)  and 
ibe  fear  of  hell  and  judgment.  Christ  is  not  only 
the  Savior  whom  one  should  trust,  but  the  lawgiver 
whom  one  must  obey.  The  Gospel  is  not  a  bare  and 
unconditioned  promise  of  eternal  life  without  the 
requirement  of  observing  the  conmiands  of  God 
and  of  the  Churdi.  As  works  of  satisfaction  are 
mentioned  "  fasting,  works  of  charity,  prayer,  and 
other  exercises  of  the  spiritual  life."  "Die  point  of 
view  is  not  alone  that  of  the  observance  of  the 
commandments.  Good  works  are  regarded  also 
as  sufiFerings  with  Christ  (Rom.  viii.  17),  as  war 
with  the  flesh;  and  especially  noteworthy  is  the 
connection  with  Johannean  mysticism.  The  current 
Boman  Catholic  doctrine  of  good  works  may  be 
sketdied  briefly  as  follows:  even  a  man  who  has 
committed  a  sin  deserving  of  death  may  perform 
naturally  good  works,  which,  although  they  will 
not  bring  him  to  Heaven,  "  are  very  useful  in  ob- 
taining from  the  Divine  pity  the  grace  of  conversion, 
and  in  winning  temporal  reward  or  avoiding  tem- 
poral punishment  "  (Katholiicher  Katechismua  fur 
du  Apo&toiische  Vikarial  im  Konigreiche  Scichsen, 
p.  S9).  The  conunands  of  God  and  of  the  (Dhureh, 
the  performance  of  which  will  win  Heaven  for  the 
doer,  are  to  hear  mass,  to  fast,  to  confess  and  partake 
of  the  communion,  to  pay  church  tithes,  and  not 
to  marry  at  forbidden  times.  To  the  question,  which 
worb  are  especially  reconunended  by  the  Bible, 
the  catechism  quoted,  p.  90,  mentions  prayer, 
&8ting,  and  almsgiving,. in  which  are  included  all 
works  of  reverence,  mortification,  and  love  of  neigh- 
hofB.  A  great  theological-ethical  tradition  beginning 
with  Augustine  lies  back  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
CBtechimi  that  God  "  especially  regards  the  good 
intention,  through  which  even  with  slight  works 
we  may  obtain  great  reward  of  God."  The  good 
mtention  should  be  awakened  every  morning  with 
prayer;  to  renew  it  frequently  through  the  day 
increases  the  merit.  A  good  intention  that  does  not 
coincide  with  the  proper  aim  and  direction  of  a 
f  good  work  adds  a  new  species  of  goodness  to  the 
good  work,  makes  it  doubly  good.  An  alms,  an 
action  or  suffering  of  anything  irksome,  is  spoken 
of  as  being  "  brought  as  a  sacrifice  "  to  God.  The 
good  intention  then  makes  doubly  good  the  deed 
good  in  itself.  The  awakening  of  the  good  intention 
is  an  act  of  explicit  love  of  God.  The  acts  of  faith 
and  hope  also  should  frequently  be  awakened. 
Tliese  three  theological  virtues  are,  together  with 
sanctifying  grace,  an  inpoured  ornament  of  the 
soul  disposing  to  a  fulness  of  good  works.  It  is 
evident  how  great  is  the  number  of  possible  good 
works.  The  Catholic  needs  many  of  them  not  only 
to  obtain  merit  in  order  to  attain  blessedness,  but 
also  as  acts  of  penance  in  order  to  escape  temporal 
punishment  for  his  sins.  The  acts  of  penance  im- 
posed by  the  confessor  (prayer,  fasting,  and  alms) 
must  be  supplemented  by  voluntary  deeds,  which 
avail  to  help  the  poor  soul  sufifering  the  fires  of 
purgatory. 

In  the  Eastern  C^hiu'ch  the  spirit  of  an  Augustine 
has  been  lacking  to  lead  the  way  beyond  the  formula 


''  faith  and  good  works."    Faith  and  good  works 
are  regarded  in  that  church  as  the  two  factors  of 

all  C!hristianity.  According  to  Metho- 
5.  In  the  dius  "  the  praiseworthy  are  those  who 
Eastern  adorn  the  inner  man  with  the  proper 
Chnrch.     faith  as  well  as  the  outer  with  good 

works."  The  words  of  CJyril  of  Jerusa- 
lem are  well  known:  **  The  way  of  regard  for  God  ia 
twofold,  pious  beliefs  and  good  deeds;  these  beliefs 
apart  from  good  deeds  are  not  acceptable  to  God, 
nor  are  good  works  apart  from  right  beliefs  received 
byhim"(AfPG.xxxiu.456B).  The  "  Confession  " 
of  Mogilas  names  fourteen  works  of  charity. 

With  Luther,  it  may  be  admitted,  the  ethical 
interest  was  secondary,  in  the  sense  that  he  preached 

the  receptive  power  of  faith  with  more 
6.  The      enthusiasm  than  the  effective  power; 
Teaching  of  that  faith  is,  according  to  him,  ethic- 
Luther  and  ally  effective  only  when  it  is  not  too 
Melanch-    far  removed  from  its  idealization,  as  he 
thon.       himself  for  the  most  part  experienced 

it;  and  that  he  should  have  avoided 
his  apparently  antinomian  modes  of  expression. 
His  principal  work.  Von  den  guten  Werken  (1520), 
begins  with  *'  It  is  to  be  understood  in  the  first  place 
that  those  things  commanded  by  God  are  not  the 
only  good  works."  Luther  believed  that  faith 
brought  all  religious  £kctivities  along  with  it.  He 
refers  several  times  in  this  tract  to  the  charge  that 
he  forbade  good  works.  While  he  had  condemned 
mere  legal  good  works,  intended  to  procure  blessed- 
ness for  the  doer,  he  defended  good  works  arising 
from  faith.  Good  works  are,  according  to  him,  the 
end  and  aim  of  faith,  which  reenforces  the  natural 
human  motives  to  good  works.  Faith,  especially 
that  in  the  beneficence  of  God,  disposes  the  re- 
created man  to  be  beneficent  to  his  neighbor.  Good 
works  are  not  necessary  to  blessedness;  they  flow 
of  necessity  from  the  beatific  faith.  He  who  luvs 
been  baptized  and  believes  is  just  and  happy,  and 
has  received  heaven  and  eternal  life.  But  in  order 
to  remain  so,  he  must  retain,  exercise,  complete, 
and  test  his  faith,  and  for  this  good  works  are 
necessary.  Good  works  are  a  means,  at  the  judg- 
ment, for  measuring  the  degree  of  faith,  but  are 
not  in  themselves  causes  of  blessedness.  Luther 
continued  the  fight  of  the  mystics  against  the 
"  regard  for  reward,"  but  in  practise  he  did  not  take 
away  the  motives  of  reward.  Melanchthon,  on  the 
other  hand,  defended  the  principle  of  obligation  in 
the  good  works  of  believers — they  are  not  **  forced  " 
but  "  owed."  In  the  Augsburg  Confession,  VI., 
the  statutory  motive,  the  necessity  arising  from 
command  and  obligation,  is  placed  beside  the  more 
idealistic  bringing  forth  of  good  fruits,  and  the 
"  thus  hath  God  commanded  "  contains  a  third 
thought — it  is  aimed  at  the  former  emphasis  upon 
**  childishly  unnecessary  works  "  of  which  Melanch- 
thon complains  in  articles  XX.  3,  XX VL  2,  XXVII. 
13.  In  §§  Ixxiii.  sqq.  of  the  "  Apology  "  the  ideas 
of  merit  and  reward  are  brought  in — good  works 
are  meritorious,  but  deserve  neither  justification 
nor  eternal  life,  but  only  "  other  corporal  and 
spiritual  rewards  in  this  life  and  afterward." 

For  the  controversies  about  the  necessity  of  good 
works  in  the  seventeenth  century  see  Antinomian- 
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ISM  AND  Antinomian  CJontboversibs,  II.;  Stncre- 
TI8TIC  Controversies;  and  Horneius,  Conrad. 
The  doctrine  of  the  orthodox  dogmatists  is  given  in 
H.  Schmid,  Die  Dogmatik  der  evangeliach-liUheri- 
schen  Kircke,  §  49  (<5at€rsloh,  1893).  For  the 
Reformed  doctrine  of  good  works  see  Calvin,  John; 
Protestantism;  and  Zwinqli,  Huldreich. 

Few  Lutherans  to-day  adhere  to  Luther's  dogma 
that  "good  works  are  to  be  excluded  not  only  when 
the  discussion  concerns  justification, 
7.  Modem  but  also  when  our  eternal  salvation  is 
Lutheran  the  question."  Most  of  them  would 
Teaching,  assert  that  we  have  no  right  to  inter- 
pret the  numerous  Scriptural  expres- 
sions concerning  God's  judgment  as  showing  that 
he  regards  good  fruits  only  as  indications  of  faith, 
upon  which  alone  everything  depends,  but  that 
he  appreciates  them  and  the  good  conscience  from 
which  they  proceed  according  to  the  value  which 
the  good  in  itself  has  for  him.  Man,  possessing  per- 
fection only  in  a  measure,  may,  and  should,  find 
favor  in  a  measure  with  God.  In  view  of  the  ideal 
of  perfection,  his  state  will  bring  him  no  joy,  but 
only  shame  and  pain  and  anxiety.  It  is  not  "  per- 
fection ''  at  all  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  law. 
It  has  value  only  in  the  Father's  loving  eyes,  upon 
which  the  mortal  has  no  claim.  Does  this  do  justice 
to  the  certainty  of  salvation  7  It  is  a  common 
Lutheran  misunderstanding  of  the  Lutheran  cer- 
tainty of  salvation  to  assume  that  the  Christian  is 
as  sure  of  his  salvation  as  he  is,  say,  of  his  mortality. 
The  Christian  is  heir  to  salvation,  but  not  necessarily 
possessor  of  it.  His  faith  is  the  key  to  a  priceless 
treasure,  but  in  order  to  possess  that  treasure  he 
must  guard  and  perfect  the  key.  He  does  not,  it  is 
true,  according  to  Luther,  attain  to  blessedness 
because  of  his  perfected  faith,  but  because  of  the 
Savior  who  is  the  judge  that  pronounces  happiness. 
The  perfected  faith,  however,  is  the  means  of 
ascending  to  the  Savior.  Luther  himself  in  his 
wrestling  with  his  own  soul  had  no  such  certainty 
of  salvation.  He  placed  so  much  emphasis  upon 
faith  because  in  his  view  everything  depends  upon 
Christ,  "which  fact  must  be  believed  and  can  not 
be  attained  or  grasped  in  any  other  way  by  any 
work,  law,  or  merit."  But  the  Christian  believer, 
for  whom  the  rule  of  grace  obtains,  can  and  should 
bring  fruits  which,  though  not  according  to  the 
dispensation  of  the  law,  pass  for  a  certain  "  per- 
fection" according  to  the  dispensation  of  grace. 
That  the  anxiety  concerning  the  persistent  imper- 
fection of  this  '*  perfection  "  threatens  the  certainty 
of  future  blessedness  does  not  make  this  view  a 
kind  of  sub-Lutheran  Christianity.  According  to 
Luther,  this  very  imperfection  of  the  receptive 
power  of  faith  is  the  never-failing  point  of  concern. 
The  shattered  certainty  of  salvation  becomes  whole 
again  through  the  faith  that  "  God  is  greater  than 
the  heart  and  knows  all  things." 

The  specifically  Lutheran  dogma  which  con- 
demns the  principles  that  good  works  are  necessary 
to  blessedness  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  attain 
blessedness  without  good  works,  does  not  do  suffi- 
cient justice  to  the  entire  religion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This  is  a  combination  of  the  religion  of  sal- 
vation or  atonement  with  a  religion  of  morality. 


which  makes  the  Roman  Catholic  decline  into  a 
combination  of  religion  of  salvation  with  a  religion 
of  legality  comprehensible.    According 
8.  Roman  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  Savior,  by 
Catholic     means  of  the  power  that  constantly 
Doctrine,    streams  from  him  into  the  justified, 
brings  it  about  that  nothing  of  reward 
is  lacking  to  those  who  have  fully  accomplished  the 
Divine  law  and  have  deserved  eternal  life.     In 
opposition  to  the  view  of  certain  theologians  that 
at  the  judgment  the  merit  of  Christ  will  have  to  be 
added  anew,  it  is  maintained  that  the  justified  can, 
with  his  good  works  which  are  God's  gifts  of  grace 
as  well  as  his  own  good  deserts,  make  oneself  secure 
before  the  tribunal  of  God  without  any  other  im- 
putation of  justice  (G.  Thomasius,  Die  chridHeke 
Dogmengeechichte,  ed.  Bonwetsch  and  Seeberg,  iL 
698,  Leipsic,  1889).    These  views  of  a  complete  ful- 
filment of  the  law  and  of  a  claim  to  a  just  reward 
are  unchristian.    See  Consilia  Evanoelica;   E>ib- 
ics;  Law  and  Gospel;  and  Major,  Georo. 

(Karl  Thismx.) 
Bibuoorapht:  The  subject  is  often  treated  in  watkB  oa 
systematio  theology,  for  a  list  of  which  see  Dooma.  Doo- 
maticb;  also  in  those  upon  ethics  (q.v.).  Consult  also 
the  literature  on  the  articles  to  which  reference  is  made 
in  the  text.  For  the  Jewish  doctrine  consult:  F.  Weber, 
JUdiaehe  Theologiet  ed.  F.  Delitzsch  and  G.  Schnedennano, 
Leipsic  1807;  P.  Vols,  JUdUehe  EschtdclooU  von  Damd 
bU  Akiba,  Tdbingen,  1003;  W.  Bousset.  Die  RMgian  dta 
JudetUums  im  neutestamen&ichen  ZeitaJUer^  Berlin,  1006; 
O.  Holtzmann,  Netdeatamen&xche  ZeitifeaehiehU,  f  3S, 
Tabingen.  1906.  For  the  doctrine  in  the  New  Teatameai 
consult  the  works  in  and  under  Biblical  Thxoloot.  Oa 
the  doctrine  in  the  Church  and  in  ethics  special  treatment 
is  in:  K.  Thieme,  Die  eittliche  Triebkraft  dee  GlaiAms, 
Leipsic,  1805  (on  Luther);  C.  E.  Luthard,  Kompendimm 
der  Uieologiechen  Ethik,  §  42.  Leipsic  1898;  Bensow,  ia 
Beitrdae  zur  FUrderung  chrieUicher  Thecioffiet  x.  2  (1900); 
F.  Loofs,  DogmengeechichU,  Halle,  1906;  J.  Cottschiek, 
Ethik,  {§14  sqq.,  Tdbingen,  1907.  For  the  Roman  Gatholie 
side  consult:  F.  A.  G6pfert,  MoratthecHoffie,  vol.  i..  Fader- 
bom,  1905;  KU  xii.  1329-31. 

GOODELL,  WILLIAM:  Congregationalist  wath 
sionary;  b.  at  Templeton,  Mass.,  Feb.  14,  1792; 
d.  in  Philadelphia  Feb.  18,  1867.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Dartmouth  CoUege  in  1817,  from  t^  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary  in  1820,  and  was  sent 
by  the  American  Board  as  a  missionary  to  Beirut 
in  1822.  On  accoimt  of  the  Greek  revolution  he 
was  forced  to  retire  to  Malta  in  1828,  where  he 
continued  his  missionary  work  till  1831.  In  June 
1831  he  opened  a  new  mission  to  the  Armenians  in 
([Constantinople,  where  he  labored  with  conspicuous 
success  till  1865,  returning  then  to  the  United 
States.  The  crowning  work  of  his  life  was  his 
Armeno-Turkish  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  final 
revision  of  which  appeared  in  1863. 
Biblioorapht:   E.  D.  G.  Prime.  Forty  Yean  in  ike  Twrkuk 

Empire:  or.  Memoirs  of  Rev.  William  OoodeU,  New  York, 

1883  (by  his  son-in-law). 

GOODWIN,  CHARLES  WYCLIFFE:  English 
jurist  and  Egyptologist;  b.  at  King's  Lynn  (26 
m.  n.e.  of  Ely),  Norfolk,  1817;  d.  at  Shanghai, 
China,  Jan.  17,  1878.  He  studied  at  St.  Cather- 
ine's Hall,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1838;  M.A.,  1842), 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
1848.  He  was  the  only  lay  contributor  to  Eeaayt 
and  Reviews  (q.v.).  In  1865  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant judge  of  the  supreme  court  for  China  and 
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jApan,  In  1873  be  was  transferred  to  Yokohama 
mm  &ctiiig  judge  of  the  mipreme  courts  a  position 
wMch  he  retained  when  ho  returned  to  Shanghai 
In  1870,  His  worka  ineluder  The  An^lo-Saxmit 
Versimt  of  the  Life  of  SL  Gtdhlae  ,  -  .  with  a  Trans- 
kOum  and  Nates  (London,  184S)j  The  Anglo-Sa^con 
Legend»  qf  Si.  ATidrew  and  SL  Verofdca  .  .  .  mih 
an  Bng^iek  TrandaJ^n  (Cambridge,  18^1);  Hier- 
olic  Papyri  (in  Cambridge  Essays,  London,  1858); 
On  the  Motaic  Cotmogony  (in  Essays  and  Reviewn^ 
1S60);  The  Story  of  Sancha,  an  Egyptian  Tale  of 
Fma-  Thousand  Years  agOj  TranMeU^  from  ihe 
Hieraiic  Te^i  (1866)^  which,  with  other  translations 
hy  Goodwin^  w&s  included  in  the  fii^t  series  of 
Records  of  the  Pa^  (12  vok-,  1873-81);  alao  a  num- 
ber of  tsontributfons  to  the  second  series  of  Chabaa' 
MMangtM  igyptohgiqaes  (Chalon-stir^a6ne,  1854), 
and  to  Lepeiua  and  Brugach^a  Zeitschrift  fur  ^gyp- 
fifldke  Sprache. 
BjMUoGmAJtnti   DNB,  x^du  143-143. 

GOODWni^  DAlflEL  RAYHES:  Protestant 
£)piscopalian;  b.  at  North  Berwick,  Me,^  Apr.  12, 
ISll;  d,  at  Philadelphia  Mar.  IS,  1890.  He  was 
educated  at  Bowdoin  College  (B,A,,  1832),  and, 
after  a  year  of  study  at  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
iiiaiy  and  two  jeara  in  Europe,  became  professor 
of  modem  languages  in  Bowdoin  College  in  1835. 
In  that  position  he  completed  hia  theological 
studies,  and  was  ordained  to  the  prieeithood  in 
1848,  From  1853  to  1860  he  waa  president  of 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  waa  also 
professor  successively  of  modem  languages  and 
mental  and  moral  philosophy.  In  1860  he  was 
elected  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  position  which  he  held  eight  years,  resigning  to 
accept  the  dean^hip  and  Holy  Trinity  professor- 
■hip  of  systenkatic  tbeolpgy  in  the  Philadelphia 
Episcopal  Divinity  School,  both  of  which  he  held 
until  hia  death.  He  was  a  deputy  to  the  General 
Con%^ntion  from  Maine  in  1S53  and  from  Penn- 
sylvania after  1862.  He  wrote  Christianity  neither 
Asceiic  nor  Fanatic  (New  Haven,  1858)  j  The  Chris- 
Han  Ministry  (Middletown,  Conn,,  1S60);  Souihern 
Siavery  in  its  Present  Aspects  (Philadelphia,  1864); 
The  Pa-pduUy  of  the  SMiath  (1867);  The  New 
RiiualiMic  Diviniiy  (1879);  Notes  on  the  loi^  Retd- 
m&n  of  tAe  Nmc  Testament  (New  York,  1883);  and 
Chrisiian  Eschaiohyy  (Philadelphia,   1885). 

OOODWHT,  JOKET:  Arminian  clei^yman  and 
controversialist;  b.  in  Norfolk  c.  1534;  d.  in  London^ 
1665.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  Collegei  Cam- 
bridge (M.A.,  1617).  He  preached  for  a  nnm* 
ber  of  years  in  hia  native  county,  officiated  for  a 
time  at  St.  Mary's^  Dover,  and  went  to  London  in 

1632,  where  be  became  vicar  of  St.  Stephen's  in 

1633.  Ejected  from  his  living  in  1645,  he  main- 
tained an  independent  church  till  he  was  restored 
by  Cromwell  in  1649.  Under  the  influence  of  John 
Cotton  (q.v.)  he  early  sided  with  tbe  PuHtans  and 
waa  one  of  the  first  clergymen  to  ^go  to  the  support 
of  parliament  on  the  api>ea]  to  arms  in  1642,  puh- 
lishing  numeroos  tracts  in  the  interest  of  the  Puri- 
tan cause.  At  Ihe  Restoration  he,  with  eighteen 
others,    was    incapacitated    for   any    public   office, 

■tical  or  civil.     In  theology  he  was  an  Ar- 


minian, though  he  always  maintained  that  he  waa 
independent  of  the  system  of  Arminius.  Hia  most 
important  works  are:  Imputatio  fidei,  or  a  Treatiaa 
qf  JitsHfkation  (London,  1642),  held  in  high  est«etn 
by  John  Wesley,  and  quoted  extensively  by  Richard 
Watson  in  his  Theotogical  Institutes;  The  Divine 
Authority  of  the  Scrifdures  Assmied  (1648),  which 
was  commended  by  Baxter;  Might  and  Right  WeU 
Met  (1648),  a  justification  of  the  purging  of  the 
Parhament  in  1648;  'rfiptoraSmm :  The  Obstiie- 
tors  of  Justice  (1649),  a  vindication  of  the  sentence 
against  Cliarles  L,  a  tract  pubUcly  burned  at  the 
B^toration,  together  with  several  by  Milton;  'An-o- 
M'Tptjai^  ^AtTii^vrp^ott^f  or  Redemption  Redeemed 
(1651)  which  called  forth  replies  from  John  Owen, 
George  Kendall,  Robert  BaiUie,  and  others;  Water* 
Dipfdng  no  Firm  Fooling  far  Church-Communion 
(1653);  Caia-Baptism  (1655),  the  last  two  works 
being  polemics  against  Baptists;  and  tbe  Triumv^ 
(1558),  a  reply  to  his  critics. 

Biblioorafht:  T.  Jackflon,  lAfe  ef  John  Goodwin^  London, 
1872;  A.  k  Wood*  Aihenm  On&nu^ntet,  ii.  65,  S5,  103.  210, 
2SS,  334.  ib.  10»2;  D.  Heal.  HiU.  of  the  Puritoiu,  ii.  23S, 
305,  iii.  230,  401.  iv,  227,  ed.  of  1822;  DMB,  sudi.  14£- 
148  (ffivefl  A  Qiuaber  of  otber  Bourow). 

GOODWIHt    THOMAS:      English    independent 

minister;  b.  at  RoUesby  (14  m,  e.n.e.  of  Norwich), 
Norfolk,  Oct.  6,  1600;  d.  in  London  Feb,  23,  1680. 
He  was  educated  at  Christ's  College  and  Catherine's 
Hall,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1616;  M.A.,  and  B.D., 
1620),  where  he  was  appointed  lecturer  at  Trinity 
Church  in  1628,  and  vicar  in  1632,  After  an  in- 
terview mth  John  Cotton  (q;v.)  in  1633  he  became 
an  independent,  and  the  following  year  he  resigned 
bis  preferments  and  removed  to  London.  Here  he 
preached  till  1639,  when,  his  position  having  be- 
come untenable  through  Laud's  vigilance,  he  went 
to  Holland  and  became  pastor  of  the  English 
church  at  Arnheim.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
Long  Parliament  (Nov,  3,  1640)  he  returned  to 
London,  gathered  an  independent  congregation  at 
St.  Dunsten^B-in-the-East,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  independent  ministers.  He 
waa  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  allied 
himself  with  the  Congregational  party  called  the 
*' dissenting  brethren,"  became  their  leader,  and 
edited  The  Reasons  Presented  hy  the  Dissenting 
Brethr^t  (London,  1648).  He  was  made  chaplain 
to  the  Council  of  State  Nov.  2,  1649,  and  president 
of  Slagdalen  College,  Oxford,  Jan.  8,  1650.  He  be- 
came one  of  Cromwell's  chief  atlvisers,  served  on 
various  important  commissions,  and  attended  the 
Protector  on  his  death-bed.  In  1658,  w^ith  others, 
he  secured  Cromwell's  consent  to  hold  a  synod  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  up  ft  new  confession  of  faith 
(see  CoNQBEGATioNALiaTB  III.,  1).  On  being  de- 
prived of  his  position  at  Oxford  at  the  Restoration 
he  returned  to  London  as  an  independent  minister. 
Of  his  voluminous  writings  only  his  sermons  were 
printed  during  his  lifetime.  His  Works  (5  vols., 
London,  1681-1704)  have  been  edited,  with  a 
memoir,  by  Robert  Hall  {12  vols.,  Edinburgh.  1861- 
1866)-  There  is  also  a  ^ndensed  edition  by  J. 
Babb  (4  vols.,  London,  1847-.50). 

BiBLiooRAPifT:  Besides  the  memoir  prefix^  to  hia  wqrka, 
eanniilt'  Walter  Wilnon,  HUL  and  AntufUitisM  of  Diaxni' 
ing  Churcha  in  LoJid&fi,  i±  2l4-51Sp  iii.  -OJ,  429-430, 44ft- 
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447,  4  voIh.,  LQudon,  lSOS-14;  D.  Ncal,  HUl.  of  the  FuH- 
tofu,  iv.  172-173,  456-456,  ed.  of  lB22l  A,  F.  Mitchell, 
The  WttttniTUter  Atwrnbiu,  P^  214,  New  York.  1&B3; 
DNB.  X31J1,  148-150* 

GOOSE  BIBLE.   See  Bible  Versions,  B,  IV,,  J  9. 

GORDOI?!  ABOIflRAM  JUDSON:  Baptist;  b. 
at  New  Hampton,  N,  H,.  Apr.  19,  1836;  d,  at  Bo»* 
ton  Feb»  2,  1S95  He  was  educated  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity (B,A.,  1860)  and  Newton  Theological  In- 
stitution (1S63).  In  1S63  be  became  pastor  at 
Jamaica  Plainj  Mass,,  where  he  remained  six  years. 
From  1369  until  bis  death  he  was  pastor  of  the 
CtarendoQ  SttiDet  Baptist  Church,  Boston^  which 
became,  under  his  leadership,  a  center  of  revivals 
and  of  philanthropic  work.  He  also  estabUshed  a 
school  for  the  tmining  of  misstonaries  and  pastors^ 
asiiistants.  He  described  himself  as  '^  a  prohibi- 
tionist in  temperance  reform;  a  supporter  and 
colaboror  with  D.  L.  Moody  in  his  evangeiistic  move- 
meut^  Low-church  in  ecelesiology,  and  premiUen- 
nial  in  cechatology,"  He  prepared  New  Vestry 
Hymn  and  Ttine  Book  (Boston,  J  872)  and  wrote  In 
Christ :  m.  The  BeHetJer'^  Union  with  his  Lord  (1S72); 
dmgregational  Warship  (1872);  Grace  and  Ghry 
(sermons,  1881}:  Ministry  of  Healing  (1882);  The 
Tu^fold  Life  (1884):  Ecce  VenU  :  Beheld  He  Comclh 
(New  York,  1889);  T/ie  Holy  Spirit  in  Missions 
(1893);  The  Ministry  of  llts  Spiril  (Philadelphia, 
1894);  and  the  posthumous  Yet  Speaking  (New 
York,  1897). 

(jORDON,  CHARLES  WILLIAM:  Presbtyenan 
Church  of  Canada;  b.  at  ladian  Lands,  Ont.,  Sept. 
13,  1860.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  (B.A.,  1883),  and  Knox  CbUege,  Toronto 
(1887),  and  pursued  postgraduate  studies  at  New 
CoUejge»  Edinburgh-  He  was  cliisaieal  master  in 
the  high  school  at  Chatham,  Ont.  (1S83-S4)  and 
in  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto  (1886^.87),  and 
tutor  in  Knox  College  (1884-87).  He  was  a  mis- 
sionary at  Banf ,  Alberta  (1890-93),  and  since  1894 
has  been  minister  of  St,  Stephen's  Church,  Winni- 
peg. In  theology  he  acccptjs  the  modem  interpre- 
tation of  EvangeUcal  doctrines.  He  haa  written, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Ralph  Conner,"  Bla^k 
Rock  (Chicago,  1898);  Bey&nd  the  Marshes  (1899); 
The  Sky  Pilot  (1S99);  Quid  Miehael  (1900);  The 
Man  from  Ghngarty  (1901);  Glengarry  School  Day$ 
(1902);  The  Pro^pedar  (1904);  The  Pilot  at  Swan 
Creek  (Ijondon,  1005);  Breaking  the  Remrd  (CMc&go^ 
1905);  and  The  Doclor  (1906). 

(jOELDOIf,  GEORGE  ANGIER;  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Oyne  (IS  m.  n.w.  of  Aberdeen), 
Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  Jan.  2,  1853.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  and  Har^ 
vard  University  (B.A.,  1881).  He  wast  pastor  at 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  in  1881-84,  and  since  1884  has 
been  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston.  He 
was  lecturer  in  the  Lowell  Institute  coufm?  in  1900 
and  Lyman  Beecber  lecturer  at  Yale  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  in  addition  to  being  university  preacher 
at  Harvard  in  1886-90  and  at  Yale  in  ISRS^lQOl. 
He  has  written  The  Witness  to  Immortality  (Bos- 
ton, 1893);  The  Christ  of  To-Day  (1895);  Immor- 
tality and  the  neiv  Theadiaj  (1897);  The  New  Epoch 
for  Faith  (1901 );  and  Through  Man  to  God  (1906). 


GORBOH,  JOHH:  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Pitts- 
burg. Pa-,  Mar.  10,  1850.  He  was  educated  at  tlie 
Weatem  University  of  Pennsylvania  (B.A-,  1366), 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary  (1868^71),  and  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  was  grodn- 
aled  in  187L  He  held  successive  pastorates  at 
Rensselaerville,  N.  Y.  (1871-79),  the  Fiist  Presby- 
terian Church,  lincoln,  Neb.  (1^0-82),  the  Fourtii 
Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburg  (18S4-S6),  and 
Westminster  Church,  Omaha,  Neb.  (1887-97).  He 
was  also  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Oraiaha 
Theological  Seminary  (1891  -99);  president  of  Tabor 
College,  Tabor,  la.  (1901-^3),  and  president  of  How- 
ard University,  Washington  (1903-06),  He  has 
written  Three  Children  of  Galilee  (Boston,  1895). 

GORE,  CHARLES:  Anglican  bishop  of  Bir- 
mingham; b.  at  Wimbledon  (8  m.  s.w.  o£  Lc^don), 
Surrey,  Jan,  22,  1853.  He  was  educated  at  Har- 
row and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1S75), 
and  was  ordained  priest  in  1878.  He  was  feUow  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford  (1S75--95),  vice-principal 
of  Cuddesdon  College  (1880-83),  and  Ubrarian  of 
Pusey  House,  Oxford  (1884-93).  His  advanced 
theological  %iewi  led  to  hb  resignation,  however, 
and  after  being  vicar  of  Radley,  Oxfordshire  (1893- 
1S94),  he  was  appointed  canon  of  Westminster  in 
1894,  He  retained  thi»  position  untU  1902,  being 
also  honorary  chaplain  to  the  queen  in  1898-1900, 
and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  her  in  1900-01  and  to 
the  king  in  the  latter  year.  In  1902  he  wa^  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Worcester,  and  two  years  later 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  BLmungham.  He  was 
the  editor  of  the  famoiis  Lujc  Mvndi  (London, 
1890),  to  which  he  also  contributed  the  chaptars  on 
The  Holy  Spirit  and  iTispiratioRf  and  wrote  Leo  ike 
Great  (London,  1880);  The  Church  and  the  Mmw- 
try  (1889);  Roman  Calholie  Claims  (1889);  The 
Mission  of  the  Church  (1891);  The  Incamaiion  of 
the  S(m  of  God  (Bampton  lectures,  1891);  Disser- 
taHons  (1896);  The  Creed  of  the  Christian  (1896); 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (1897);  The  Athcmasian 
Creed  (1897);  Prayer  and  the  Lard's  Prayer  (1898); 
The  Body  of  Christ  (1901);  The  Spiriinal  Effiaiimcy 
of  the  Church  (1904);  The  Permanent  Creed  (1905); 
and  The  New  Theology  and  th^  Old  Religion 
(1907).  He  commented  on  Ephesians  (London, 
1898)  and  Romans  (1899),  and  edited  0.  Romanes* 
Tlioitghls  mi  Religion  (London,  1894);  and  EssQy» 
in  Aid  of  the  Reform  of  the  Church  (1898). 

GORHAH  CASE:  A  well-known  ecclesiaatical 
litigation  which  agit-atcd  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1847  the 
Lord  Chancellor  presented  the  Rev.  George  Cor- 
nelius Gorham  (Ij.  1787;  d,  1857;  B.A.,  Cambridge. 
1808;  MX,  1812;  B.D.,  1820,  fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  1810-27)  to  the  living  of  Brampfoid  Speke, 
near  Exeter.  The  bishop  of  Exeter,  Hemy  Phill- 
potts,  a  determined  High-churchman,  having  doubts 
of  Gorham's  orthodoxy,  required  him  to  sub- 
mit to  a  searching  examination,  and,  finding  that 
his  views  concerning  baptismal  regeneration  were 
highly  Calviniitic  tind  not  in  accord  with  those  of 
the  Church  of  England,  refused  to  institute  him. 
Corham  took  the  case  into  the  Court  of  Arches 
(see  Ahchks,  (kiURT  of),  which  sustained  the  bishop 
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in  &  dedsion  rendered  Aug.,  1849;  he  then  appealed 
iram  the  decision  of  the  spiritual  court  to  theju- 
f^cial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  exercising 
the  right  of  every  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Oiurch  in  England  to  appeal  from  the  judgment 
o(  an  ecclesiastical  court  to  a  court  of  law.    On 
ibis  occasion  the  court,  while  essentially  a  lay  tri- 
bunal deriving  its  authority  solely  from  the  crown, 
had  for  assessors  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
(Sumner)  and  York  (Musgrave)  and  the  bishop  of 
London  (Blomfield).      T^e   decision    here.    Mar., 
1850,  was  in  Gorham's  favor,  and  an  order  in 
council  demanded  its  execution.    The  bishop  of 
Exeter  questioned   the  authority  of  the  judicial 
Committee  in  the  courts  of  Queen ^s  Bench,  of  Ex- 
chequer, and  of  Conmion  Pleas,  but  without  suc- 
cess.  Gorham   was   instituted    by   the   Court    of 
Arches  into  the  vicarage  of  Brampford  Spcke  in 
Aug.,  1851.    The  conmiittee  justified  its  decision 
by  appealing  to  the  fact  that  "  many  eminent  prel- 
ates and  divines  had  propounded  and  maintained  " 
opinions  practically  the  same  as  Gorham 's  "  with- 
out censure    or    reproach,"    thus    showing    "  the 
liberty  which  has  been  allowed  of  maintaining  such 
doctrine."  The  judgment  also  declared  that  **  devo- 
tional expressions,  involving  assertions,  must  not, 
as  of  course,  be  taken  to  bear  an  absolute  and  un- 
conditional sense." 

The  case  aroused  intense  interest  and  something 
like  fifty  works  were  published  concerning  it. 
Gorfaam's  sympathizers  reimbursed  him  for  the 
heavy  expenses  of  the  litigation  by  public  subscrip- 
tion. The  decision  was  the  first  of  several  which 
have  established  the  right  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  express  opinions  honestly 
lield  and  have  made  heresy  trials  for  deviation 
from  traditional  interpretations  well-nigh  impossi- 
ble in  the  Established  Church.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  High-church  party  considered  that  the  judg- 
ment had  struck  out  what  they  believed  to  be  an 
article  of  the  creed,  and  had  asserted  afresh,  as  an 
inherent  right,  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  in  mat- 
ters of  faith.  The  decision  was  one  of  the  causes 
leading  to  Mamiing's  withdrawal  from  the  Church 
of  England. 

Biblxoobapht:  The  principal  documents  in  the  case  are: 
Examination  before  Admieeion  to  a  Benefice,  by  H.  Phill- 
pottA.  Bishop  of  Exeter,  ed.  G.  C.  Gorham,  London, 
1S48;  Cforham  v.  the  BitJurp  of  Exeter;  a  Report  of  the 
ArffumentM  before  the  Privy  Council,  ib.  1850;  Oorham  v. 
the  Biehop  of  Exeter;  the  Judgment  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
nUUee  of  the  Privy  Council,  Mar.  8,  1860,  reversing  decieion 
of  Sir  H.  J.  Fust,  ed.  G.  C.  Gorham,  ib.  1850;  Gorham 
T.  the  Biahop  of  Exeter;  Arguments  before  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, the  Court  of  Queen' a  Bench,  the  Court  of  Common  PUae, 
and  the  Court  of  Arches,  ed.  G.  C.  Gorham,  ib.  1850;  G. 
C.  Gorhazn,  The  Great  Gorham  Case,  a  Hist,  in  Five  Books, 
ib.  1850;  idem,  A  Letter  on  the  Recent  Judgment.  Gorham 
V.  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  ib.  1850.  Consult  also:  DNB, 
xxiii.  243-245.  A  partial  list  of  the  literature  evoked  by 
the  case  is  siven  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  under 
*•  Goriiam,  George  Cornelius." 

GORTON,  SAMUEL  (SAMUELL):  English  sec- 
tary and  founder  of  the  Gortonites;  b.  at  Gorton 
(3  m.  e.  of  Manchester),  Eng.,  c.  1592;  d.  at  War- 
wick, R.  I.,  Nov.  or  Dec.,  1677.  He  received  a  good 
education  from  private  tutors  and  learned  to  read  the 
Bible  in  the  original  tongues.  When  about  twenty- 
five  he  began  business  in  London  on  his  own  account 


as  a  "  clothier,"  i.e.,  a  finisher  of  cloth  after  weaving. 
Being  very  unconventional  in  his  religious  views, 
he  emigrated  to  America  "  to  enjoy  libertie  of  con- 
science in  respect  to  faith  towards  God,  and  for  no 
other  end."    He  arrived  in  Boston  in  Mar.,  1636  or 

1637.  But  he  did  not  find  what  he  sought  there, 
and  so  soon  removed  to  Plymouth,  where  he  did 
better  for  a  while  until  what  he  considered  unjust 
treatment  of  a  servant  led  him  to  criticize  publicly 
the  magistracy,  and  in  consequence  he  was,  in  Dec.  of 

1638,  baniBhed  on  a  chai^  of  contumacy.  He  then 
went  to  Rhode  Island.  But  here  again  his  inde- 
pendent views  on  State  and  Church  got  him  into 
trouble,  and  in  1641  he  was  imprisoned  and  banished, 
probably  after  a  public  whipping  at  Portsmouth. 
He  then  went  to  Providence.  In  Jan.,  1643,  he  and 
his  followers  retired  to  Shawomet,  where  be  bought 
land  of  Miantonomi,  head  sachem  of  the  Narragan- 
setts,  and  two  undersachems.  The  latter  two  were 
induced  by  the  enemies  of  Gorton  to  deny  that  he 
had  ever  bought  the  land.  This  involved  Gorton 
with  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  to  which 
the  alleged  misused  Indians  appealed.  Accordingly 
he  was  summoned  to  Boston,  Sept.  12,  1643,  and 
because  he  and  his  followers  refused,  they  were 
compelled  by  force  of  arms  to  obey.  The  general 
court  of  Massachusetts  condemned  him  and  six  of 
of  his  followers  to  imprisonment,  Nov.  3,  1643,  but 
on  Mar.  7,  1644,  they  were  released  and  banished. 
Gorton  went  to  Portsmouth,  and  in  1646  to  England, 
where  he  pleaded  his  cause  so  successfully  that  he 
returned  with  an  order  from  the  earl  of  Warwick 
to  the  Massachusetts  magistrates  that  the  Shaw- 
omet colony  should  be  free  from  interference.  He 
renamed  his  colony  Warwick.  He  was  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  his  fellow  citizens,  and  was 
honored  by  positions  of  trust. 

Gorton  stood  politically  for  English  law  and  citi- 
zenship in  the  English  colonies,  and  advocated  that, 
while  the  latter  should  purchase  their  lands  from 
the  Indians,  they  yet  should  have  charters  from 
England.  Religiously  he  stood  for  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  maintained  the  following 
distinctive  views:  (1)  He  denied  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  but  declared  that  Christ  was  God  and 
the  only  proper  object  of  worship.  (2)  He  declared 
against  a  "  hireling  ministry,"  and  affirmed  that 
there  was  no  fitness  in  a  class  of  men  paid  for 
ministerial  functions,  as  each  man  was  his  own 
priest.  (3)  He  would  do  away  with  all  outward 
ordinances.  (4)  He  taught  a  conditional  immor- 
tality wholly  dependent  on  the  character  of  the 
individual.  With  such  views,  which  he  boldly 
affirmed,  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  had  perpetual 
strife  with  the  clerical  and  political  powers  in  the 
colonies.  It  is  claimed  that  for  a  hundred  years 
after  his  death  there  were  adherents  of  his  views, 
but  he  did  not  organize  any  sect.  To  do  so  would 
have  been  contrary  to  his  principles. 

Gorton  published  several  controversial  tracts  in 
advocacy  of  his  political  and  religious  views.  The 
best  known  is  his  Simplicities  Defence  against  Seven- 
Headed  Policy  (London,  1646,  written  while  there 
to  defend  his  cause,  reprinted  as  vol.  ii.  in  the 
Collections  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society, 
Providence,  1835,  also  in  Force's  Historical  Tracts, 
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vol.  iv.,  Washington,  1846).  But  as  yet  unprinted 
is  his  commentary  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  preserved 
in  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  library  at 
Providence,  in  which,  in  final  form  and  most  fully, 
his  theological  views  are  presented. 

Biblioorapht:  An  introduction  to  the  Simplieitiea  De- 
/ence.  ut  sup.,  contains  much  material,  in  CaUecUona,ut 
8up..  vol.  ii.  9-20.  cf.  vol.  iv.  89^-92;  J  Sparks.  Library  of 
American  Biography,  2d  ser.,  v.  315-411,  15  vols.,  Boston, 
1847-55.  Consult  also:  T.  Hutchinson,  Hixt  of  Maua- 
chuaetU  Bay,  i.  117-124,  549,  Boston.  1765;  J.  Winthrop. 
Hist,  of  New  England,  ed.  J.  Savage,  ii.  57,  295-299,  ib. 
1853;  DNB,  xxii  251-253. 

GOSHEN:  A  region  in  Egypt  generally  called 
the  land  of  Goshen,  which,  according  to  J,  was 
given  by  a  king  of  Egypt  at  the  request  of  Joseph 
to  his  father  Jacob  and  his  family  as  a  dwelling- 
place,  and  held  by  his  descendants  till  the  Exodus 
(Gen.  xlv.  10;  Ex.  ix.  26).  The  priestly  writer  lo- 
cates the  Children  of  Israel  in  the  "  Land  of  Ram- 
eses  ''  (Gen.  xlvii.  11),  and  the  Elohist  places  them 
"  among  '*  the  Egyptians.  The  location  of  Goshen 
is  not  definitely  given  in  J,  but  it  appears  that  the 
region  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  Egypt  and  was, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  land  they  had  left,  a 
fruitful  region.  By  their  occupation  as  shepherds 
the  Hebrews  were  debarred  from  hving  directly 
among  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  xlvi.  34),  and  the 
stretch  of  coimtry  eastward  from  Bubastis  known 
as  the  Arabian  or  Heroopolitan  region  is  almost 
certainly  the  region  which  J  had  in  mind,  furnish- 
ing as  it  did  all  the  requisite  conditions.  The 
translators  of  the  Septuagint,  possessing  a  more 
exact  knowledge  of  the  Nile  delta  than  J  had,  have 
fixed  more  definitely  the  location.  They  identify 
Goshen  with  "  Gesem  of  Arabia,"  and  place  the 
Hebrews  there,  and  fix  also  the  place  where  Joseph 
met  his  father,  viz.,  at  the  city  of  Heroopolis  in  the 
land  of  Rameses  (Gen.  xlvi.  28-29).  This  city  was  the 
capital  of  a  district  of  lower  Egypt  which  embraced 
the  region  of  the  modem  Wadi  Tumilat.  By  the 
excavations  of  E.  Naville  the  site  of  Heroopolis  is 
fixed  at  the  modem  Tell  el-Mashkutah  in  the  Wadi 
Tumilat,  not  far  from  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  on  the 
site  of  an  older  city  the  religious  name  of  which  was 


Pitum,  the  Pithom  (Coptic  Pethom)  of  Ex.  i.  11,  on 
an  arm  or  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea. 
This  is  confiraied  by  the  Coptic  version  of  Gen. 
xlvi.  28.  The  Land  of  Rameses,  in  which  Hero- 
opolis lay,  is  shown  also  to  be  the  same  as  a  dis- 
trict TkWy  identical  with  the  Succoth  of  Ex.  xii. 
37  or  a  district  of  it.  To  the  Greeks  the  Arabia  in 
which  Gesem  was  located  was  the  entire  region  be- 
tween the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  desert,  \mder 
the  protection  of  the  god  Spt,  the  chief  city  of 
which  is  called  in  the  cuneiform  Pisaplu.  This  dis- 
trict has  been  identified  with  the  Arabian  nome 
whose  capital  was  Vhakoussa,  and  again  with  Ge- 
sem, while  the  god-name  Spt  is  preserved  in  the  mod- 
em Saft  al-Heimeh.  Of  all  this  J  knew  nothing: 
it  is  the  result  of  the  desire  of  the  translators  of 
the  Septuagint  to  identify  more  closely  the  Goshen 
of  Genesis  and  Exodus.  The  attempt  of  Ptolemy 
to  connect  Phakoussa,  the  chief  city  of  "  Arabia  " 
and  the  later  Fakus,  with  Gesem,  is  shown  by 
Naville 's  researches  to  be  impossible;  the  only  reo- 
oncihation  is  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  name 
was  changed.  Phakoussa  was  doubtless  a  later 
capital  northeast  of  Saft  al-Henneh.  Undoubtedly 
under  the  influence  of  the  Septuagint,  Arabic  and 
Christian  tradition  located  Goshen  in  this  region. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Arabic  author  Makrisi  lo- 
cated Goshen  north  of  Cairo,  at  the  jimction  of  the 
caravan  routes  from  the  East  to  Egypt.  Saadia 
and  Abu  Said  locate  Goshen  at  Sadir,  placed  by  De 
Sacy  between  Belbeis  and  Salihieh,  to  the  east  of 
the  delta,  while  Quatremere  locates  this  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Wadi  Tumilat.  But  these  later  de- 
terminations present  so  little  of  worth  that  not 
much  more  can  be  said  than  that  Goshen  was  east 
of  the  delta  and  westward  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez.  (G.  Stbindorff.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  two  important  works  are:  E.  Naville, 
Ooahen  and  the  Shrine  of  Saft  el-Henneh,  and  T%«  Store 
City  of  Pithom  and  the  Route  of  the  Exodue,  the  5th  and 
Ist  memoirs  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  London. 
1887,  1885.  Consult  further:  A.  DiUmann,  in  SB  A, 
1885,  pp.  889  sqq.;  idem,  Geneeie,  vol.  ii.,  Edinbunch, 
1897;  idem.  Exodus  und  Leviticua,  ed.  V.  Ryseel,  Leipeio, 
1897.  Also  C.  R.  Gillett,  in  S.  M.  Jackson,  Concim  Dic- 
tionary, Appendix,  New  York,  1898,  and  see  Eotft. 


The  Gospels  a  Single  Literature  ({  1). 
The   Gospels  a   Prophetic    Response 

(12). 
Applied  to  Corporate  Needs  (i  3). 
Causes  of  the  Rise  of  the  Gospels  (i  4). 
Papias  and  the  "  Logia  "  (i  5). 


GOSPEL  AND  GOSPELS. 

The  Missionary  Stimulus  ({  6). 
Mark's  Gospel  ({  7). 
Luke's  Gospel  ((  8). 
Matthew's  Gospel  (i  9). 
Gospel   According   to    the   Hebrews 
(I  10). 


Backgroimd  of  Fourth  Gospel  ({  11). 
Character  of  Fourth  Gospel  ({  12). 
Authorship,     Date,     and     Place     of 

Fourth  Gospel  ((  13). 
Conclusion  (§  14). 


The  Gospels  are  something  more  than  individual 
books  and  can  not  be  treated  adequately  as  inde- 
pendent Uterary  units.     The  Synoptic  problem  is 
the  result  of  a  unique  literary  situation.     It  straight- 
way suggests  a  set  of  conditions  which  must  be 
made  the  background  for  the  study  of  the  individ- 
ual Gospels.    Even    the  Fourth  Gos- 
I.  The  Gos-  pel,  great  as  are  its  differences  from 
pels  a  Single  the  Synoptists,  has  none  the  less  cer- 
Literature.  tain  fimdamental  quahties  in  common 
with  them.     It  is  necessary,  then,  to 
treat  the  Gospels  as  a  group  of  books  organically 
related,  and  this  on  two  main  grounds.    First,  from 


the  literary  side.  In  the  field  of  comparative  lit- 
erature the  Synoptists  are  miique.  They  must  be 
treated,  not  only  as  single  books  found  within  the 
canon  of  the  Scriptures,  but  as  together  constitu- 
ting a  single  book.  There  is  no  great  literature 
where  the  common  life  behind  the  books  is  more 
necessary  to  their  understanding.  The  second 
ground  is  from  the  side  of  introduction.  The  very 
existence  of  the  Synoptic  problem  indicates  an  ex- 
traordinary Uterary  method  underlying  them.  The 
closest  parallel  is  the  Pentateuchal  problem.  But 
even  this  parallel  is  not  wholly  sufficient.  In  the 
Pentateuch  are  found  literaiy  strata;    the  Synop- 
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tics  are  books  that  have  distinct  individualities 
while  they  are  indisscdubly  connected.  They  are 
three,  yet  one.  The  more  intimate  our  knowledge, 
the  more  compelling  becomes  the  problem,  and  the 
less  easy  of  solution  certain  elements  in  it.  To 
make  the  outstanding  facts  more  certain,  to  put 
the  unsolved  questions  in  the  best  light,  the  Gospels 
must  be  treated  as  a  single  literature. 

To  the  student  reasonably  acquainted  with  lit- 
erature as  a  whole,  the  Synoptics  suggest  a  kind  of 
authorship  deeply  differing  from  that  now  prevail- 
ing. They  possess  a  remarkable  impersonality; 
the  author  hardly  appears.  Even 
2.  The  the  Fourth  Gospel,  though  it  is  ex- 
Gospels  a  tremely  self-conscious,  is  nevertheless 
Prophetic  anonymous  and  the  individual  author 
Response,  seems  to  coimt  for  very  Mttle.  The 
Gospels  require  for  their  explanation 
an  authorship  which  is  in  some  sense  corporate.  The 
deepest  element  for  the  understanding  of  their  pe- 
culiar genius  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
literary  products  of  a  prophetic  community.  St. 
Peter  preaching  on  Joel  (Acts  ii.)  introduces  the 
situation.  Our  Lord  has  founded  a  society  in 
which  prophetic  power  inheres  as  an  intrinsic  qual- 
ity. The  new  prophetism  differs  from  that  of  the 
old  dispensation  in  that  prophetic  inspiration  no 
longer  belongs  to  certain  gifted  individuals,  but  to 
the  entire  community  (cf.  Paul  in  I  Cor.  xii.  and 
xiv.).  The  literary  history  of  a  community  is, 
therefore,  the  object  of  study.  To  use  a  distinction 
draiftn  by  literary  critics,  the  literary  study  of  the 
Gospels  is  not  the  history  of  a  literature,  but  a  lit- 
erary history  of  a  great  community  which  uses  cer- 
tain individuals  as  its  instnunents.  The  closest 
hterary  parallel  is  the  Periclean  age.  Greater  than 
the  individual  Athenians  who  wrote  the  classic 
books  is  the  great  Athenian  community,  the  polia 
or  Church-State,  whose  extraordinary  civic  and 
corporate  qualities  made  the  individual  genius  pos- 
sible. But  the  parallel  is  imperfect;  the  individual 
author  is  full-grown  in  Athens,  he  hardly  exists  in 
the  field  of  the  Gospels.  Corporate  consciousness 
and  the  corporate  mood  are  all-controlling.  An 
indication  of  this  state  of  things  is  found  in  the 
title  of  the  Gospels.  They  are  entitled  the  Gospel 
according  to  Mark,  etc.  The  meaning  of  kata  is  in 
part  identical  with  the  same  prepositions  in  the 
editions  of  Homer  put  forth  by  famous  editors. 
But  there  is  more  at  stake.  The  kata  carries  the 
mind  back  from  the  second  century  into  the  pro- 
phetic age.  when  the  Gospel  was  a  corporate  mood 
and  a  corporate  message  and  the  book-gospel  of 
the  second  century  was  not  thought  of. 

Here  is  found  the  explanation  of  the  style  of  the 

Gospels,  their  noble  and  sustained  simplicity,  and 

their   extraordinary   adaptability  for   translation. 

While  their  style  is  molded  by  the  Old  Testament 

and  by  the  Aramaic  language  and  mind,  the  soul 

of  it  is  the  genius  of  a  supreme  commu- 

3.  Applied  nity.    The  Grospels  are,  like  Homer,  the 

to  Corporate  creations  of  an  age,  and  of  conditions 

Heeds.       where  the  bookish  habits  of  our  time 

were    wholly  lacking.    The    Homeric 

singer  was  one  with  his  audience,  and  the  poem  was 

lived  before  it  was  written.    So  with  the  Gospels. 


The  individual  author  was  one  with  his  audience, 
and  the  Gospel  was  lived  before  it  was  written. 
Hence,  also,  the  relations  between  the  Gospels. 
One  of  the  solid  results  of  criticism  is  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  text  of  the  Gospels  took  fixed  form 
slowly  and  that,  while  it  was  fixing  itself,  it  was 
played  upon  by  the  unwritten  Gospel.  This  is 
the  truth  within  the  abandoned  theory  of  an  oral 
Gospel.  In  its  original  form  this  theory  has  be- 
come impossible,  for  the  reason  that  a  text  formed 
by  the  natural  memory,  without  the  help  of  books, 
resists  change  far  more  successfully  than  a  written 
text.  The  text  of  the  Gospels,  while  forming,  was 
for  a  long  time  plastic,  and  the  living  memories  of  a 
prophetic  age  which  was  far  larger  than  its  literature 
played  upon  the  text  and  molded  it.  A  corporate 
mood  controlled  the  Gospels;  consequently,  in  one 
sense  they  have  a  corporate  author.  Put  in  an- 
other way,  this  means  that  the  Gospels  constitute  a 
literature  which  in  its  origins  and  in  the  forces  and 
motives  leading  to  publication  closely  resembles 
law.  Law,  in  its  deeper  moments,  is  free  from 
academic  processes  and  motives.  The  literary 
individual  plays  an  exceedingly  small  part.  Law 
is  the  expression  of  the  community's  needs,  hence 
it  travels  no  faster  than  it  is  driven.  But  the  lit- 
erary individual  is  more  or  less  detached  from  cor- 
porate needs.  He  writes  for  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
pression, and  seeks  a  systematic  theory  for  his  own 
mental  satisfaction.  But  law  is  forced  into  ex- 
pression and  publication  by  the  needs  of  the  cor- 
porate life.  Similarly  the  Gospels,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  were  published  as  law  is  published.  They 
were  built  up  with  and  shaped  within  the  Apostolic 
Church. 

There  are  two  main  conditions  for  the  rise  of  the 
Gospels.  First,  the  Christian  Church  from  the  first 
day  had  a  Bible  under  its  hand — it  inherited  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  Second,  it  was  a  prophetic 
commimity,  inspired  with  creative  hope  and  moral 
passion,  and,  consequently,  the  process  of  gospel- 
building  was  entirely  free.  The  need  of  new  Scrip- 
tures was  not  consciously  felt.  The 
4.  Causes  of  law  of  the  new  community  was  the 
the  Rise  of  Old  Testament  plus  the  Savior's  words, 
the  Gospels,  the  Logia  of  Jesus  the  Messias  (Acts 
vii.  38,  logia  zonta).  As  late  as  I. 
Clement  (90-95  a.d.?)  this  situation  continues. 
The  eschatologic  passion  which  dominated  the 
Apostolic  Age — the  intense  and  vivid  belief  in  the 
speedy  return  of  the  Savior  (see  Millenarianism, 
Millennium),  and  in  the  triumph  of  his  commu- 
nity— hindered  the  growth  of  the  Gospels.  But  this 
passion  was  chastened  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christ  of  history  and  sobered  by  the  growing  gov- 
ernmental responsibilities  of  the  Church.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  small  and  imperfect  collections  of 
the  saving  words  appeared  at  a  fairly  early  date. 
The  Jewish-Christian  community,  as  it  began  to 
come  under  strain,  had  to  prove  its  right  to  exist. 
It  was  inevitable  that  it  should  do  this  by  the  ar- 
gument from  Prophecy,  by  searching  the  Scriptures 
(John  V.  39;  Acts  xvii.  2-3,  11),  by  proving  that 
the  life  of  Jesus  tallied  with  the  Messianic  oracles 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  equally  inevitable 
that,  in  order  to  know  its  own  mind  so  far  as  that 
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mind  contained  anything  that  transcended  Juda- 
ism, the  Je^^ish-Christian  community  must  study 
the  mind  of  Jesus.  Hence  the  tendency  to  assem- 
ble the  saving  words  was  instinctive. 

This  is  the  situation  that  explains  the  first  pub- 
lished Gospel.  Up  to  a  short  time  ago  this  Gospel 
was  confidently  called  the  Logia,  the  name  being 
t^ken  from  Papias'  account  of  Matthew's  work. 
So  many  difficulties  have  besieged  this  fragment 

and  the  utterances  of  Papias  are  so 

5.   Papias   confused  that  iu  the  last  few  years  an 

and  the     increasing  number  of  scholars   have 

"Logia."    either  put  it  to  one  side  or  cashiered 

it.  In  place  of  the  "  Logia "  they 
would  put  " Q"  {Quelle,  "source  ").  They  assume, 
what  must  be  conceded,  that  the  Agrapha  or  ex- 
tracanonical  sayings  of  Jesus  can  not  materially 
help  and  that  the  only  other  Gospel  which  might 
have  helped  (the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews) 
has  practically  perished.  So,  the  interpreter  of  the 
origin  and  relations  of  the  Gospels  is  shut  up  to  the 
Gospels  as  they  are.  Hence  as  a  measurable  quan- 
tity the  investigator  must  seek  the  literary  source 
(Q)  of  that  text  of  the  saving  words  which  imder- 
lies  our  Synoptists.  But  Papias  can  not  yet  be 
wholly  abandoned :  the  best  possible  must  be  made 
of  his  statement.  It  may  be  supposed  that  Mat- 
thew assembled  and  published  a  collection  of  the 
saving  words.  This  edition  of  the  Logia  may  have 
had  a  slight  thread  of  narrative  in  it,  but  the  nar- 
rative could  not  have  been  primary.  The  motive 
was  to  state  the  law  of  the  new  life  and  hope  as 
Jewish  Christians  sought  to  live  it.  This  could  be 
done  only  by  making  clear  to  Christians  the  mind 
of  Jesus.  The  cause  of  publication  is  utterly  un- 
like that  given  by  the  Fathers,  namely  that  St. 
Matthew  was  about  to  leave  the  Holy  Land  (Euse- 
bius,  Hist,  eccl.y  III.,  xxiv.6).  The  true  explanation 
has  already  been  given.  The  new  conmiunity  pub- 
lishes its  law,  the  ground  and  obligation  of  its  cor- 
porate existence  and  aim.  The  place  of  publica- 
tion, if  any  credit  is  due  to  Papias,  must  have  been 
Jerusalem.  The  causes  and  motives  of  gospel- 
building  were  necessarily  strongest  and  clearest  at 
the  center  of  Christian  life.  The  congregation  of 
Jerusalem  was  the  mother  church  of  the  new  re- 
ligion. Matthew,  by  assembling  and  publishing 
the  Logia,  gave  to  that  great  congregation  a  deeper 
understanding  of  itself  and  a  clearer  conception  of 
its  calling.  The  date  of  publication  can  not  be  de- 
termined. But  it  may  well  have  been  between  the 
death  of  James  (62?)  and  the  flight  of  the  church 
of  Jerusalem  to  Pella  (67?). 

But  the  strongest  motives  for  gospel-building 
were  found  not  inside,  but  outside  Palestine.  The 
converts  from  Judaism  were,  in  terms  of  religion, 
rich  before  they  came  to  Christ  (Rom.  ix.  4-5). 
The  converts  from  heathendom,  on  the  contrary, 
being  polytheists,  were  paupers  (I  Cor.  xii.  2;   Eph. 

ii.  11).     Jewish  Christians   inheriting 
6.  The  Mis-  a  complete  equipment  of  religion  and 
sionaiy      discipline,  came  slowly  into  the  con- 
Stimulus,    scious   recognition    of     governmental 

needs.  Gentile  Christians  were  out- 
posts of  Christ,  besieged  by  a  vast  heathen  world. 
As  a  result.  Gentile  Christianity  very  soon  felt  a 


compelling  need  for  clear  knowledge  of  the  Savior 
(Luke  i.  4).  The  period  when  the  GospeLs  appeared 
is  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
(68?-95?).  The  Christian  communities  were  rap- 
idly becoming  self-conscious;  Judaism  pressed 
upon  them  from  the  one  side,  from  the  other  the 
Roman  empire.  The  persecutions  under  Nero  and 
under  Domitian  forced  them  into  close  coherence. 
The  Christian  conamunity,  imder  pressure,  needed 
to  know  the  reason  for  its  being.  A  clear  and  con- 
tinuous view  of  Christ  became  a  necessity.  The 
publication  of  the  Gospels  corresponds  in  part  to 
that  need  in  the  life  of  nations  which  leads  to  the 
writing  of  histories  and  still  more  closely  to  those 
crises  in  the  existence  of  great  commimities  which 
bring  about  the  publication  and  codification  of  law. 

Mark  begins  the  series.  The  priority  of  Mark  is 
a  strong  probability.  The  evidence  is  not  merely 
the  lively  coloring  which  is  said  to  indicate  the  eye- 
witness. That  might  be  otherwise  explained,  e.g., 
as  due  to  the  temperament  and  ability  of  the  re- 
porter. Nor  is  the  primary  evidence  found  in 
Mark's  possession  of  inside  knowledge,  which  might 
in  fact  be  secondary.  The  primary  evidence  is 
found,  first,  in  the  literary  relationship 

7.  Mark's  between  the  Synoptics.  PracticaUy 
GospeL  the  entire  text  of  Mark  is  found  in 
Matthew  and  Luke.  The  theoiy 
broached  long  ago  by  Augustine  that  Mark  is  an 
epitomator  becomes,  in  the  light  of  the  mental  and 
literary  conditions  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  a  sheer  im- 
possibility. The  only  alternative  seems  to  be  the 
use  of  Mark  by  Luke  and  Matthew.  Secondly,  the 
primary  evidence  is  found  in  the  way  the  story  fits 
into  the  times  and  in  its  contrast  at  this  point  with 
Matthew  and  Luke.  Mark  gives  the  picture  of 
Christ  in  his  time  and  place.  Jesus'  primary 
question  is  his  relation  to  the  popular  Messianism 
of  Galilee.  He  is  the  Messiah,  yet  he  avoids  Mes- 
sianic titles.  At  a  very  early  day  he  adopts  a  pol- 
icy of  silence  regarding  his  claims  (Mark  i.  34),  and 
consistently  pursues  it  to  its  end.  His  primary  re- 
lations are  with  the  crowd.  He  walks  across  Pales- 
tine a  man  of  his  time  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  whereas  in  Matthew  and  Luke  other  and  later 
motives  come  into  the  portrait.  The  literary  and 
historical  arguments  together  give  a  very  strong 
probability  of  priority.  The  story  of  Mark  is  char- 
acterized by  fine  narrative  qualities.  The  stoiy 
is  not  delayed  by  the  massing  of  Logia  as  in  Mat- 
thew, nor  is  its  continuity  ever  threatened  as  in 
Luke  by  detailed  accounts  of  Jesus'  relations  with 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people.  The  story  goes 
steadily  forward  and  is  a  narrative  of  noble  simplic- 
ity and  movement  befitting  its  supreme  object. 
There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  tradition  that 
it  was  published  in  Rome.  Mark  satisfied  the  Gen- 
tile Christians'  craving  for  an  enkindling  story  of 
the  Savior's  life.  It  was  probably  published  in  the 
years  immediately  following  the  Neronian  persecu- 
tion (66-68?).  As  with  the  Logia,  so  with  Mark, 
its  publication  was  in  close  connection  with  the  in- 
tense fife  of  a  great  congregation.  To  the  Roman 
Church,  as  to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  pressure  and 
persecution  had  given  superior  coherence  and  deep- 
ened its  conscious  needs.    In  the  Gospel  of  Mark  It 
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found  a  reason  for  its  existenoe  and  a  ground  for  its 
motives  and  aims. 

Luke  opens  with  a  prologue  of  large  interest  and 
value.  The  dedication  to  Theophilus  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  writer  is  an  educated  Gentile;  the 
style  of  it  is  thoroughly  Greek,  the 
8w  Luke's  sentence  being  highly  articulated  and 
Go^eL  rhetorically  developed  (contrast  the 
Aramaic  type  of  sentence  in  the  other 
Goqiels).  The  writer  knows  of  other  attempts  to 
write  the  life  of  Christ  and  they  do  not  content  him. 
He  tdls  his  readers  that  he  has  gone  to  first  sources 
and  consulted  the  eye-witnesses.  In  every  way  he 
bears  himself  as  an  educated  Gentile,  consciously 
devoting  himself  in  a  literary  way  to  the  historian's 
task.  Yet  he  is  not  an  apologete  (contrast  Mat- 
thew). He  betrays  no  dogmatic  motive.  Hence 
he  exercises  far  less  control  than  Matthew  over  the 
materjab.  Coming  from  the  Greek  world  into  Pal- 
estine, he  cares  little  for  local  coloring.  While  he 
is  careful  to  make  connections  with  the  chronology 
ol  the  Empire  (iii.  1),  he  is  careless  of  the  connec- 
tions in  the  Savior's  life,  following  Mark  less  care- 
fully than  does  Matthew.  Like  Mark,  his  Gospel 
is,  in  the  best  sense,  unconstrained,  neglecting  what 
it  does  not  need.  Thus  Jesus'  relations  to  popular 
MesBianism  are  neglected  or  casually  treated.  The 
"  Herodians,"  more  than  once  in  evidence  in  Mark 
(Mark  iii.  6,  xii.  13),  are  not  in  evidence.  The  Sa- 
vior's policy  of  silence  is  not  consistently  developed. 
Luke's  Go^)eI  was  for  a  long  time  called  Pauline,  a 
term  which  does  not  do  justice  to  its  breadth.  His 
mind  is  controlled  by  forces  deeper  than  a  conscious 
Pauliniam.  He  represents  the  emotional  needs  of 
the  Gentile  churches  recruited  for  the  most  part 
among  the  lower  classes  and  the  socially  disin- 
herited. The  Savior,  in  Luke's  story,  is  in  saving 
touch  with  women  and  with  the  folk  outside  the 
pale  of  rigorous  Judaism.  Luke's  sources  seem  to 
be  Mark,  the  Logia,  and  springs  of  tradition  still  flow- 
ing among  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine.  There 
are  distinct  veinings  in  his  Gospel  (Jesus'  dealings 
with  women,  vii.  37  sqq.,  viii.  2-3, 19  sqq.,  43sqq., 
X.  38  sqq.,  xi.  27,  xxiii.  49-55,  xxiv.  22  sqq. ;  a  lean- 
ing toward  Ebionism,  vi.  20,  xiv.  13-21,  xvi.  20 sqq., 
xxi.  sqq.).  Some  of  his  sources  are  thoroughly 
localized  (the  "  Perean  Gospel,"  containing  much 
material  foimd  elsewhere  in  Mark  and  Matthew, 
but  some  original  and  local  matter:  the  Jerusalem- 
itic  Gospel  of  the  Resurrection;  contrast  the  Gali- 
lean Gospel  in  Mark  and  Matthew).  Evidently  he 
kept  the  promise  made  in  his  prologue;  original 
sources  deeply  color  his  report  of  the  Savior's  life 
and  words  and  are  reflected  much  more  clearly  than 
in  Matthew.  The  person  of  Christ  stands  out  more 
distinctly  than  in  Mark.  Forgiveness  of  sins  is 
based  upon  love  of  his  person  (vii.  47).  Luke 
shares  with  Matthew  the  great  Logion  ''  No  man 
knoweth  the  Father"  (Luke  x.  22;  Matthew  xi. 
27).  Though  it  be  true  that  he  takes  this  from  the 
Logia  (or  Q),  yet  his  choice  of  it  is  significant.  None 
of  our  Gospels  is  shaped  by  a  process  of  mechan- 
ical incorporation;  all  keep  close  to  vital  motives 
and  corporate  needs.  The  outstanding  person  of 
Christ  (cf.  the  persistent  use  of  Kurios  as  a  title  for 
Jesus)  answers  the  demand  of  Gentile  Christians 


for  a  clear  statement  of  the  law  of  their  life.  The 
date  of  the  Gospel  can  not  be  definitely  fixed.  It 
may  fall  anywhere  between  70  and  85,  probably 
nearer  the  later  date  than  the  earlier,  and  possibly 
at  Antioch.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  another  illus- 
tration of  the  truth  that  the  Gospels  were  publiBhed 
to  meet  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Christian  consciousness  at  the  great  centers  of  mis- 
sionary opportimity  and  interest. 

In  Mark  unity  is  gained  through  a  deep  impres- 
sion of  the  events.  In  Luke  there  is  a  certain  loss 
of  unity.  But  in  Matthew  unity  of  a  high  order  is 
secured  through  conscious  purpose.  The  first  Gos- 
pel is  intensely  apologetic,  and  con- 
9.  Matthew's  trols  its  material  in  this  interest  which 
GospeL  is  its  first  main  object.  It  steadily 
employs  the  argument  from  prophecy 
to  prove  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  ("  that  it  might 
be  fulfilled  "  occurs  in  Matthew  twelve  times,  in 
Mark  twice,  and  in  Luke  twice).  The  other  main 
purpose  is  a  clear  view  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
and  this  is  obtained  by  massing  the  Logia  in  im- 
pressive groups  (sermon  on  Mount,  parables  in 
chap,  xiii.,  and  elsewhere).  Through  adherence  to 
purpose  Matthew  becomes  in  a  sense  a  creative 
writer,  having  more  initiative  and  a  larger  influ- 
ence than  Luke.  The  apologetic  is  Jewish-Chris- 
tian in  type.  The  book  springs  from  the  heart  of 
Jewish  Christianity  straining  to  convert  Israel  to 
Jesus,  and  is  built  into  Jewish  ChriBtianity  and  its 
needs.  There  are  some  evidences  that  the  Logia, 
having  been  constantly  used  in  debate,  have  been 
more  or  less  adapted  (Matt.  v.  3,  cf.  Luke  vi.  20; 
Matthew  adds  "  in  spirit  ";  v.  32,  xix.  9,  divorce 
on  ground  of  fornication,  Mark  and  Luke  being  si- 
lent on  divorce).  The  apocaljrpse  of  Jesus  (chaps, 
xxiv.-xxv.)  seems  to  be  a  literary  unit  which  had 
passed  through  several  editions  before  being  in- 
corporated in  Matthew's  text  (contrast  Mark 
and  Luke).  In  Matt.  xvi.  18  the  explanation  of 
Matthew's  addition  is  found  not,  as  Harnack  and 
others  have  urged,  in  a  second-century  Roman 
molding  of  the  text,  but  in  the  history  of  Jewish 
Christianity  in  the  first  century.  Christ's  criticism 
of  the  Law  (v.  21-47)  along  with  his  insistence  on 
its  binding  force  (v.  17  sqq.)  clearly  indicates  this. 
The  Gospel  stands  close  to  Judaism,  while  superior 
to  it.  The  capital  relation  of  Jesiis  is  not,  as  in 
Mark,  with  the  popular  Messianism  (the  policy  of 
silence  is  not  steadily  presented),  but  with  Phari- 
seeism  (xv.  1  sqq.,  xvi.  1-6,  xxiii.  2-27).  In  close 
opposition  to  Judaism  as  a  teaching  force  the  per- 
son and  mind  of  the  Savior  stand  out  as  in  no  other 
Gospel  except  the  Fourth.  Christ  lays  hands  on 
the  Torah  and  corrects  it  (v.  21-47).  His  personal 
consciousness  stands  out  in  spiritual  sublimity  (ser- 
mon on  Mount;  xi.  28  sqq.,  absent  from  Luke). 
Thus  the  first  Gospel  marks  the  way  in  which  the 
deeper  Gospel,  the  Gospel  of  the  self-consciousness 
of  Christ,  came  to  be  written.  It  was  probably 
published  between  75  and  90,  when  Jewish  Chris- 
tianity was  under  severe  strain.  Judaism,  as  the 
result  of  the  great  war,  was  drawing  in  its  lines  and 
becoming  increasingly  hostile  to  Christianity.  The 
author  of  our  Matthew  published  the  Law  for  Jew- 
ish Christianity  under  the  form  of  a  Scriptural  apol- 
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ogetic.  That  his  arrangement  of  the  Logja  satis- 
fied a  deep  need  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
Matt  bean  text  of  our  Lord's  words  is  the  text  gen- 
erally followed  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  beginning 
with  Clement.  The  likeliest  place  of  publication  is 
North  Syria,  possibly  Damascus. 

The  building  and  publishing  of  the  Gospels  was  a 

process  inherent  in  the  growth  of  the  Apostolic 

Church.     It  was  i»ider  than  our  canonical  Gospels. 

There  is  one  Gospel,  the  Gospel  ac- 

10.  Gospel  cording  to  the  Hebrews,  which  prob- 
According  ably  falls  within  the  first  century.  The 

to  the       scanty  fragments  of  it  remaining  make 
Hebrews,    a  constructive  hypothesis  of  any  sort 

extremely  hazardous.  In  itfi  account 
of  the  conversion  of  James  it  places  itaelf  on  solid 
ground  (cf .  I  Cor.  xv.  7).  The  silence  of  the  canonical 
Gospels  and  of  Acts  forcibly  recall  their  limitations 
as  histories.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  story  of 
James  had  already  become  a  Jewish-Christian  legend. 
And  possibly  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 
at  this  point  indicates  the  beginning  of  the  Clemen- 
tine legend.  There  are  other  elements  (account  of 
the  temptation,  "  My  Mother  the  Holy  Spirit  took 
me  by  one  of  the  hairs  of  my  head  and  carried  me 
oflf  to  the  great  mountain,  Thabor  ")  that  suggest 
a  movement  toward  extravagant  mysticism.  This 
may  have  been  a  growing  tendency  in  the  depressed 
and  disheartened  congregation  of  Jerusalem,  which 
in  the  last  years  of  the  first  century  had  lost  its 
hold  on  great  affairs.  The  possible  relations  of 
this  Gospel  to  the  canonical  Matthew  or  to  the 
Logia  are  questions  upon  which  no  opinion  may 
safely  be  ventured.  The  hazy  and  heterogeneous 
opinions  of  the  Fathers  yield  no  solid  data. 

The  foregoing  discussion  shows  that  the  Gospels 
were  not  written  as  scientific  histories  were  writ- 
ten, but  that  they  constitute  a  religious  literature 
springing  from  corporate  religious  need.  The 
choice  and  presentation  of  the  saving  words  of 

Jesus   was   determined    by  practical, 

11.  Back-  not  by  systematic  or  historical,  mo- 
ground  of  tives  (John  xx.  30-31).     In  Matthew 

Fourth  there  are  clear  indications  that  inter- 
GospeL  pretation  has  to  some  extent  fused 
with  the  Logia  held  in  the  living  mem- 
ory and  applied  to  imperious  practical  needs.  The 
habit  of  quotation  has  a  long  history.  Nothing 
like  the  modem  standard  of  quotation  was  reached 
in  antiquity,  not  even  in  Greek  learning,  and  most 
certainly  not  in  first-century  Christianity,  where 
the  corporate  need  of  law  gave  the  main  motive  for 
gospel-building.  Christians  did  not  dream  that 
they  were  guilty  of  irreverence  when  they  adapted 
the  words  of  Jesus  even  as  they  adapted  the  sa- 
ving words  of  the  Old  Testament  (cf .  Paul  in  Rom. 
X.  6  sqq.).  This  study  of  the  Gospels  illumines  the 
problem  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  To  place  the  book 
fairly,  the  history  of  Christian  prophetism  must  be 
remembered.  The  Apostolic,  or  more  concretely 
the  prophetic,  age  of  Christianity  was  the  creative 
and  constructive  period  of  our  religion.  It  founded 
a  new  tjrpe  of  community  and,  as  a  part  of  that 
work,  created  a  new  literary  typ)e,  the  Gospels.  By 
the  year  100  Christian  prophetism  was  in  rapid  de- 
cline.    The  Pastoral  Epistles,  II  Peter,  I  Clement, 


and  the  Didache  are  coovindng  evidenoe.  The 
period  of  dedine  lasted  till  near  the  middle  of  the 
second  century .  The  labored  apocalypse  <^  Hennas 
indicates  its  dose.  The  publicataon  <^  the  Diales- 
sanm  (see  Harmont  of  the  Gospels,  I.,  {{  2-4)  pro- 
claims its  dose.  Then  follows  quicUy  the  attempted 
revival  of  Christian  prophetism  in  Mcmtamsm,  and 
the  period  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Much  hasty 
work  has  been  done  in  the  fidd  of  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel throu^  a  disregard  <^  certain  f»iTtH<MT^<w|f^ 
facts  involved  in  this  hisUny  oi  Christian  proph- 
etism. 

The  quality  of  thought  in  the  Fooith  Gospd  is 
not  metaphysical  but  prophetic.  The  absence  of 
the  pictured  parousia  has  been  given  excessive 
weight.  The  quaUty  of  the  thought  is  the  real 
criterion.  The  Gospel  is  inseparable  from  I  John, 
where  there  is  a  lively  expectation  ol 

12.  Chsrac-  the  "  last  times."    There  is  no  ano> 
ter  of       tional  gulf  between  the  eschatologies. 

Fourth  The  "  last  day  "  plays  a  not  inconsid- 
GospeL  erable  part  in  the  Gospel  (vi.  39,  40, 
44,  xi.  23.  xii.  48).  The  monotheism 
is  intense.  The  conception  of  the  "  world  "  (hm- 
mos)  has  been  cast  in  the  apocalyptic  mold.  It  is 
true  that  the  presence  of  the  word  L090S  (i.  1,  14) 
carries  great  weight.  But  i.  1-5,  by  its  brevity, 
indicates  the  author's  eagerness  to  get  into  history, 
his  indisposition  for  metaphysics.  The  fimda- 
mental  quality  of  thought  is  intensely  prophetic 
and  of  itself  places  the  core  of  the  book  well  within 
the  first  century.  The  parallel  with  Matthew  may 
be  pressed.  Here  as  there  the  opposition  of  Christ 
to  Judaism  is  the  determining  element  (the  dis- 
placing of  the  purification  of  the  Temple  from  the 
end  of  the  ministry  to  the  beginning  to  indicate 
the  irrepressible  conflict  between  Jesus  and  Juda- 
ism; the  dialogue  with  Nicodemus,  iii.  1-10;  the 
important  part  taken  by  the  Sabbath  questions;  the 
constant  phrase  "  your  law  ";  the  title  "  the  Jews  " 
constantly  used  to  describe  the  dark  figures  in  the 
picture).  Here  as  there,  though  far  more  deci- 
sively, the  self -consciousness  of  Christ  stands  out  in 
opposition  to  Judaism.  The  self-consdousness  of 
the  Savior  is  the  Gospel  (the  "  kingdom  of  God  " 
is  absorbed  into  the  person  of  the  king,  the  phrase 
occurs  only  in  iii.  3,  5;  the  parabolic  form  of  teach- 
ing disappears  with  the  "  kingdom  of  God  ";  the 
style  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptics  is  in  striking  contrast). 
It  is  evident  that  the  mold  of  the  Gospel  was  shaped 
in  the  mind  of  a  first  century  Jewish  Christian. 

The  occasioning  cause  of  publication  is  found  in 
Gnosticism   in    its    first   period    of   development. 
There  is  a  truth  in  the  legend  that  connects  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  with  Cerinthus.    The  sub- 
stance of  the  Fourth  Gospd  was  shaped 

13.  Author-  by  the  same  causes  that  shaped  the 
ship,  Date,  Synoptists,  the  corporate  need  of  the 
and  Place  of  Christian  conmiunity,  fighting  at  close 

Fourth  quarters  with  the  world.  The  per- 
GospeL  spective  and  emphasis  and  main  terms 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  found  also  in 
the  First  Epistle.  The  person  of  Christ  becomes 
the  outstanding  and  all-controlling  prindple.  The 
conception  of  the  Logos  is  used  to  lay  in  consdous- 
ness  the  final  foundation  for  the  fact  and  mystery 
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of  Clirifltiazi  fellowship.  These  conclusioiiB  are  the 
secure  results  of  exegesis.  They  prepare  for  the 
patient  study  of  the  Johannean  Problem.  The  Jo- 
haniipan  literature  as  a  whole  decisively  demon- 
rtrates  the  existence  of  a  "  John  "  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  Johannean  organism  of  literature  together  with 
the  exegesis  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  places  its  author 
deep  within  the  Jewish  Christianity  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. Confusion  begins  when  Papias  is  brought 
into  court.  Does  he  attest  the  existence  of  two 
"  Johns/'  one  of  them  the  apostle,  and  both  of 
them  the  disciples,  the  personal  followers  of  Jesus? 
Prolonged  study  of  Papias  has  possibly  thrown  our 
minds  slightly  out  of  bearing.  Papias  being  in 
court  with  the  results  of  exegesis,  the  controversy 
over  the  two  Johns  loses  much  of  its  importance. 
The  mind  of  the  Foiuth  Gospel  requires  a  personal 
disciple  of  Jesus  for  its  author.  The  Gospel  or  its 
first  text  (possibly  worked  over  by  the  Johannean 
"  School ")  was  published  in  Ephesus  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  first  century.  The  law  that  applies 
to  the  other  Gospels,  namely,  that  they  were  shaped 
under  pressure  at  the  strategic  points  of  a  militant 
Christianity,  applies  in  full  force  here.  Ephesus 
and  its  region  were  the  critical  point  in  the  religious 
movements  of  the  Elmpire  during  the  first  century. 
It  is  not  an  accident  that  the  Logos  doctrine  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  became  the  speculative  platform  of 
the  Church  Catholic. 

The  Gospels  taken  together  furnish  a  life  of  Christ 
as  the  subjective  and  corporate  needs  of  the  apos- 
t<^c  or  prophetic  age  shaped  it.  It  is  not  a  life 
of  Christ  in  the  scientific  sense.    Beyond  question 

the  vital  interpretation  of  the  Chris- 

14.  Condu-  tian  consciousness  has  fused  itself,  in 

tion.       vaiying  degrees,  with  the  facts  and 

words  reported.  But  the  modem 
cntic  is  in  serious  danger  of  confounding  the  sub- 
jectivity of  academic  individualism  with  the  pro- 
phetic subjectivity  of  an  age  controlled  by  corpo- 
rate consciousness  and  corporate  aims.  The  fact 
that  the  Gospels  were  so  largely  shaped  and  pub- 
lished as  law,  and  the  fact  that  the  publication  of 
the  canonical  Gospels  falls  within  a  period  of  thirty 
years  (6^96?),  a  period,  moreover,  distant  but  a 
single  generation  from  the  original  words  and  events 
in  the  life  of  the  Savior,  are  sufficient  security  to 
Christians  for  the  conviction  that  the  first  cause 
and  the  primary  reality  of  the  Gospels  is  the  per- 
son and  mind  of  Jesus.  See  the  articles  on  the 
separate  Gospels.  Henry  S.  Nabh. 
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uzKler  the  separate  articles  on  the  individual  Gospels, 
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are  the  introduction  and  prefaces  to  works  named  in  and 
under  HARHorrr  of  the  GoepsLS,  e.g..  A.  Wright,  Sj/n- 
opau,  London,  1903.  Consult  further:  C.  Weizs&cker, 
Untenuchunoen  Hber  die  evangelische  Geschichte,  TQbing- 
en,  1001;  P.  Ewald,  Das  HauptprobUm  der  Evangelieiv- 
frage.  Lopeic,  1800;  A.  Wright,  Composition  of  the  Four 
OoepeU,  London.  1800;  idem.  Some  N.  T.  Problems,  ib. 
1896;  F.  P.  Badham,  TAe  Formation  of  the  Gospels,  ib. 
1802;  A.  J.  JoUey,  The  Synoptic  Problem,  ib.  1893;  B. 
F.  Weetcott,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,  ib. 
1805;  F..RoehTich,  La  Composition  des^angiles,  Paris,  1897; 
J.  C,  Hawkins,  Horae  synoptical,  London.  1800;  P.  Wemle, 
Die  si/noptisrhe  Fraoe,  Freiburg,  1890;  W.  Wrede,  Das  Mes- 
siasgeheimnis  in  den  j^voni/elten,  Gdttingen,  1901;  J.  Well- 


hausen,  EinUitung  in  die  drei  ersten  Bvangelien,  Berlin, 
1005;  T.  C.  Burkitt.  The  Gospel  Hist,  and  Us  Transmis- 
sion, Edinburgh.  1006;  J.  E.  Carpenter.  The  First  Three 
Gospels,  their  Origin  and  Relations,  London,  1006;  O. 
Salmon,  The  Human  Element  in  the  Gospels,  ed.  N.  J.  D. 
White,  ib.  1006;  A.  JOlicher,  Neue  Linien  in  der  Kritik 
der  evanoelisehen  Ueberlieferuno,  Giessen,  1006  (a  criti- 
cism of  the  Uite  works  of  Wrede.  Weilhauaen.  and  Har- 
nack,  giving  the  present  situation  of  the  problem);  F. 
Blass,  Die  Entstehung  und  der  Charakter  unserer  Bvan- 
gelien, Leipeic,  1007;  A.  Hamack,  SprHche  und  Reden 
Jesu,  ib.  1007;  £ng.  transl..  The  Sayings  of  Jesus, 
London,  1908 ;  H.  Loriaux,  L'Autoriti  des  ivangiles, 
Paris.  1907;  C.  T.  Ward.  Gospel  Development,  Brooklyn, 
1007;  P.  Wemle,  The  Sources  of  our  Knowledge  of  the 
Life  of  Jesus,  London,  1007;  A.  Loisy.  Les  EvangHes  sy- 
noptiques,  vols,  i.-ii.,  Paris,  1007-08;  T.  Nicoi.  The  Four 
Gospels  in  the  Earliest  Churdi  History,  Edinburgh,  1008; 
B.  Weiss,  Die  Quellen  der  synoptis<^en  Ueberlieferung, 
Leipsic.  1008;  DB,  ii.  234-240.  supplementary  vol.,  pp. 
338-343;  EB,  ii.  1761-1808  (elaborate,  important,  with  a 
classified  literature). 

GOSS,  CHARLES  FREDERIC:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Meridian,  N.  Y.,  June  14,  1852.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Hamilton  College  (B.A.,  1873)  and  Au- 
burn Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1876.  After  several  years  as  a  home 
missionary,  he  was  called  in  1885  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Moody  Church,  Chicago,  but  was  forced  by 
ill  health  to  resign  five  years  later.  He  then  re- 
sided for  two  years  at  Kettle  Falls,  Wash.,  after 
which  he  was  assistant  pastor  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City,  for 
a  year.  Since  1894  he  has  been  pastor  of  Avondale 
Presbyterian  Church,  Cincinnati.  Theologically  he 
is  in  general  sympathy  with  the  methods  and  re- 
sults of  the  historico-critical  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  accepts  the  "  Brief  Statement  "  of  the 
Westminster  Creed.  Besides  several  novels,  he  has 
written  Life  of  D.  L.  Moody  (Hartford,  Conn., 
1900);  Just  a  Mintde  (Philadelphia,  1904);  and 
Husband,  Wife,  and  Home  (1905). 

GOSSWER,  JOHANNES  EVANGELISTA :  German 
minister;  b.  at  Hausen  bei  Ober-Walst&tt  (near 
Augsburg)  Dec.  14,  1773;  d.  at  Berlin  Mar.  20, 
1858.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Dillingen 
and  at  the  seminary  of  Ingolstadt,  and  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1796.  After  officiating  at  Dillin- 
gen, Seeg,  and  Augsburg  from  1797  to  1804,  he  was 
appointed  parish  priest  at  Dirlewang,  where  he  re- 
mained for  seven  years.  He  had  long  entertained 
pronounced  Evangelical  convictions  which  at  length 
made  him  consider  the  advisability  of  leaving  the 
Roman  Church.  Despite  the  advice  of  his  mystical 
Lutheran  friend,  SchOner  of  Nuremberg,  he  re- 
signed his  pastorate  at  Dirlewang,  and  engaged  in 
literary  pursuits,  also  accepting  a  small  benefice  at 
Munich.  The  Roman  Catholic  party  unfrocked 
Gossner  for  his  views  in  1817,  and  two  years  later 
he  was  appointed  religious  instructor  at  the  gym- 
nasium at  Dtlsseldorf.  From  1820  to  1824  he  of- 
ficiated as  pastor  of  a  (jerman  congregation  at  St. 
Petersburg,  but  his  attacks  on  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  forced  him  to  resign,  and  in  1826  he  openly 
joined  the  Evangelical  Church.  In  1829  he  was 
appointed  pastor  at  the  Bethlehem  Church  at  Ber- 
lin, where  he  officiated  for  seventeen  years.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  in  Berlin  he  developed  a  great  and 
beneficial  activity,  founding  schools  and  asylums, 
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and  establishing  a  missionary  society  which  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  sent  out  more  than  140  mission- 
aries, especially  among  the  Khols  of  E^t  India. 
After  his  resignation  from  his  pastorate  in  1846, 
he  devoted  himself  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
ministerial  work  in  the  hospital  which  he  had 
founded  while  still  at  the  Bethlehem  Church. 

Gossner  made  a  highly  popular  and  very  faithful 
translation  of  the  New  Testament;  and  published 
numerous  tracts  and  pamphlets.  Among  his  more 
important  works  may  be  mentioned  his  Schaizkdst- 
lein  (Leipsic,  1825),  M.  Boos,  der  Prediger  der 
GerechtigkeU  (1826),  and  Goldkomer  (Berlin,  1859). 
In  1834  he  founded  a  missionary  journal,  Die  Biene 
auf  dem  Miasionsfelde,  which  he  edited  for  several 

years.  (W.  HALLENBEROf.) 

Biblioorapht:  M.  A.  von  Bethmann-HoUweg,  JohanneM 
GoMner,  Berlin,  1858;  J.  D.  Prochnow,  Johannes  Evan- 
Qelitia  OoBBner,  ib.  1869;  H.  Dalton,  Johannes  Gosaner, 
ib.  1878. 

GOTHS. 

Origin  and  History  ({  1). 

First  Contact  with  Christianity.     Ulfilas  ({  2). 

Aiaric.     Settlement  in  the  Roman  Empire  (i  3). 

Relations  to  the  Romans  and  the  Church  (i  4). 

The  Gothic  Kings  (i  5). 

The  Visigoths  (|  6). 

The  Goths  were  a  people  of  Germanic  stock  who 

erected    powerful    Christian    kingdoms    upon    the 

ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West.    Their 

original  home  seems  to  have  been  in 

I.  Origin    Scandinavia  and  in  the  lands  south  of 

and         the  Baltic  Sea  corresponding  to  the 

History,     modem   Prussia  and   Posen.     About 

the  year  150  the  Scandinavian  Goths 

migrated    southward    into    Silesia,    whence    they 

pressed  on  to  the  north  shore  of  the  Black  Sea. 

There  they  came  into  conflict  with  the  decaying 

strength  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  in  a  series  of 

devastating    campaigns    overran   Thrace,    Greece, 

and  parts  of  Asia  Minor.     The  Emperor  Aurelian 

(270-275)  relinquished  to  them  the  region  north  of 

the  Danube,  where  for  a  century  they  remained  in 

peaceful  possession. 

The  Goths  met  with  Christianity  as  a  result  of 
their    frequent    marauding    expeditions    into    the 
Empire.     In  276   they  carried   off  a  number  of 
Christian    captives   from   Cappadocia 
2.  First     and  soon  after  we  hear  of  a  Syrian 
Contact     priest  Audius  who  founded  a  niunber 
with  Chris-  of  small  churches  among  them.    The 
tianity.      new  faith  made  appreciable  progress 
Ulfilas.      owing  to  the  tolerant  character  of  the 
people  but,  while  the  numbers  of  con- 
verts grew  rapidly.  Christian  teachings  exercised  but 
little  influence  on  the  spirit  of  the  warlike  nation  till 
the  advent  of  Ulfilas  (q.v.).    The  latter,  a  descendant 
of  the  captive  Cappadocian  Christians  of  276,  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  the  Goths  by  Eusebius,  the 
Arian  bishop  of  Nicomedia  at  Antioch  in  341 ,  and  so 
the  heretical  form  of  Christianity  was  introduced.  In 
the  same  year,  however,  the  storms  of  persecution 
broke  on  the  Christian  converts.    In  348  Ulfilas  re- 
moved his  followers  across  the  Danube  into  Moesia 
where  they  followed  a  peaceful  pastoral  life.    Ulfilas 
did  not  abandon,  however,  his  missionary  labors 


among  the  Goths  north  of  the  Danube,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  reduced  the  Gothic  language  to  writing, 
as  embodied  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible  (see  Bible 
Versions,  A,  X.).  The  complete  conversion  of  the 
Goths  to  Christianity  was  effected  when  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Hun  invasion  induced  them  to  cross  the 
Danube  and  seek  a  settlement  within  the  borders 
of  the  empire.  This  the  majority  of  the  nation, 
under  the  leadership  of  Fritigem,  accomplished  in 
376  with  the  approval  of  the  Roman  authorities. 
A  portion  of  the  nation  under  Athanaric  remained 
north  of  the  Danube.  The  Ostrogoths  had  been 
conquered  and  to  a  certain  degree  incorporated  by 
the  Huns. 

The  perfidy  of  the  Roman  ofi&cials  drove  the 
Goths  to  turn  their  arms  against  the  empire  and  in 

the  battle  of  Adrianople  (Aug.  9,  378) 

3.  Aiaric.   they    overwhelmed    an    army    com- 

Settlement  manded  by  Valens,  Emperor  of  the 

in  the  Ro-  East,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  slaughter. 

man  Empire.  It  was  under  Aiaric,  who  first  appeared 

c.  395,  that  the  Goths  became  thor- 
oughly Christianized  and  united;  their  creed  was 
the  Arian,  a  circumstance  of  the  utmost  importanoe 
in  its  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  future  Gothic 
kingdoms.  Alaric's  ambition  was  to  obtain  for  his 
people  a  legally  assured  home  within  the  confines  of 
the  empire  and  it  was  with  such  views  in  mind  that, 
after  ravaging  the  Peloponnesus,  he  turned,  in  4(K), 
against  Italy.  Repulsed  by  Stilicho  at  Pollentia 
and  Verona,  he  made  a  second  attempt  in  408  to 
overrun  the  provinces  of  Noricum,  lUyria,  and 
Pannonia,  and  failed  again.  In  410  he  invaded 
Italy  and  spread  abroad  the  terror  of  the  Gothic 
name  by  plundering  Rome,  revealing  at  the  same 
time  a  spirit  of  moderation  which  may  be  taken  as 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  Christian  faith  (see 
Innocent  I.).  Aiaric  died  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  Under  his  successor,  Athaulf ,  the  Goths  left 
Italy  for  Gaul,  but  it  was  only  under  the  next  ruler, 
Wallia,  that  the  object  for  which  Aiaric  had  strug- 
gled was  obtained.  Aquitania  Secunda,  the  land 
between  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne,  was  granted 
to  the  Goths  and  as  fcederati  of  the  Empire  they 
ruled  it,  in  nominal  subjection  to  Rome  till  the  fall 
of  Augustulus  (476),  in  complete  independence  after 
that.  The  Ostrogoths,  meanwhile,  had  thrown  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Huns  after  the  death  of  Attila; 
united  under  Theodoric,  they  entered  Italy  in  489, 
overthrew  Odoacer,  captured  Ravenna  in  493  and 
erected  a  barbarian  kingdom  in  the  peninsula. 

Both  among  the  Visigoths  of  France  and  the 
Ostrogoths  of  Italy,  a  sharp  line  of  division  ran 
between  the  conquerors  and  their  Roman  subjects. 

The  Goths  retained  their  military  or- 

4.  Relations  ganization,  and  as  an   armed   estate 

to  the  Ro-  dwelt    almost   entirely  in    the    open 

mans  and  country,  leaving  the  cities  to  the  Ro- 

the  Church,  mans.    In  the  cities  a  new  aristocracy 

arose  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the 
Catholic  bishop  to  whom  with  time  an  increasing 
measure  of  authority  fell.  The  Church  succeeded 
to  the  prestige  of  the  empire  and  assumed  the  rdle 
of  protector  of  the  Romans  against  their  alien  mas- 
ters, while  at  the  same  time  the  preeminence  of 
Rome  as  the  capital  of  Catholic  Christianity  was 
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being  successfully  upheld.  The  Arian  Goths  ap- 
pear in  sharp  contrast  to  the  splendid  organization 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Their  spiritual  life  was 
perhaps  higher  than  that  of  their  opponents,  and 
their  moral  standards  were  admittedly  superior. 
They  were  more  tolerant  and  their  theology  was 
simple  and  based  on  the  Scriptures.  As  a  young 
nation  they  rejected  asceticism  and  monasticism. 
But  on  the  other  hand  their  clergy,  cut  off,  as  they 
were,  from  the  learning  of  the  ancient  world,  were 
inferior  to  the  Catholic  priesthood  and  showed  with 
time  actual  degeneration.  More  than  this,  the 
Arian  Church  had  no  unity  inasmuch  as  each  Gothic 
kingdom  possessed  its  national  Church. 

Over  both  churches  the  Gothic  kings  asserted 
sovereign  powers.     Thus  Theodoric  intervened  in 
contested  papal  elections  and  exercised  the  right  of 
deposition  over  bishops;    among  the  Visigoths  of 
France  and  Spain  the    decision  of    the  national 
synods  needed  the  royal  confirmation. 
S-  The      But  whereas  the  relations  between  the 
Gothic      king   and    his   Arian    followers    were 
Kings,     simplified  by  the  inmiediate  depend- 
ence of  the  latter  upon  their  sovereign, 
his  policy  toward  the  Catholics  was  made  difficult 
by  the  fact  that  the  justifiable  exercise  of  authority 
might  be  denounced  as  persecution  and  lead  to 
difficulties  with  the  power  of  the  Catholic  Byzantines 
or  Franks  to  whom  the  subjects  of  Arian  rulers 
looked  for  protection.     Indeed,  however  tolerant 
the  .\rian  ruler  may  have  been,  his  Catholic  bishops 
were  sure  to  be  engaged  in  chronic  conspiracy  with 
outside  powers,  forcing  their  sovereign  finally  to 
acts  of  violence.    This  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
Theodoric,  who,  an  Arian,  ruled  impartially  over 
Arians  and  Catholics  during  the  early  part  of  his 
reign.    The  persecution  of  Arians  by  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors  Justin  and  Justinian  led  Theodoric 
to  send  an  embassy  to  Constantinople  to  intercede 
for  his  fellow  believers.     The  mission  met  with 
failure  but  the  bishop  of  Rome,  John,  who  was  one 
of  the  ambassadors,  was  received  with  conspicuous 
honors.    The  fact  aroused  Theodoric's  resentment, 
John  ^-as  thrown  into  prison,  and  a  number  of  the 
leading  Roman  senators  were  put  to  death,  among 
them  Boethius  and  Synmiachus.     The  feud  be- 
tu-een  Goths  and  Romans  which  thus  broke  out 
prepared  the  way  for  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom 
by  the  Byzantines  under  Belisarius  and  Narses. 

In  the  Visigothic  kingdom  the  relations  between 
the  two  sects  were  more  friendly  in  the  beginning, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Goths  had  arrived  in 
C>aul  as  defenders  of  the  provinces  against  foreign 
invasion.      Dissension    first   appears   under   Euric 
(460-485)  who  was  driven  by  political 
6.  The  Visi-  need    to    violent    measures.      Danger 
goths.      appeared    when   Clovis,   king   of   the 
Franks,  a  convert  to  Catholic  Chris- 
tianity, after  overthrowing  the  Romans  in  Gaul 
under  Sya^rius  (486).  began  his  attack  on  the  Visi- 
gothic kingdom.     Alaric  II.   (485-507)  sought  to 
gain  the  good-will  of  his  Catholic  subjects  by  a 
policy  of  mildness  and  concession,  but  was  impelled 
to  persecution  by  the  traitorous  negotiations  be- 
tween his  bishops  and  the  Franks.     In  the  battle 
of  Vougl^  he  lost  life  and  kingdom,  and,  though  the 
v.— 3 


intervention  of  Theodoric  saved  some  renmant  of 
the  Visigothic  power  in  France  for  the  time,  the 
end  came  under  Amalric  (531)  when  the  Visigothic 
kingdom  was  restricted  to  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
In  Spain  there  ensued  a  period  of  comparative 
quiet  during  which  the  Catholic  Church  profited  by 
the  full  toleration  it  enjoyed  to  extend  and  confirm 
its  power  while  the  Gothic  kingship  grew  weaker  in 
the  strife  between  the  rulers  and  the  rebellious 
nobility.  After  the  fall  of  the  Vandal  and  Ostro- 
gothic  kingdoms  and  the  conversion  of  the  Suevi 
and  the  Burgundians  the  Visigoths  were  the  only 
Germanic  people  of  Arian  faith.  LeovigUd  (56^ 
586)  restored  the  old  splendor  of  the  kingdom  by 
bringing  the  entire  Iberian  peninsula  under  his 
sway,  but  his  son  Reccared  (586-601)  embraced  the 
Catholic  creed  and  thereby  initiated  a  process  of 
rapid  assimilation  between  Goths  and  Romans 
which  was  to  result  in  the  development  of  the  Span- 
ish people.  Church  and  State  were  brought  closely 
together  and  the  ascendency  of  one  over  the  other 
depended  entirely  upon  the  personality  of  the  kings. 
These,  however,  showed  little  ability  to  check  the 
forces  of  disorder  and  dissolution.  Seventeen  kings 
ruled  during  the  last  century  of  Visigothic  power 
and  the  end  came  in  71 1  when  the  Gothic  army  under 
Roderic  was  overwhelmed  by  the  Arabs  under 
Tarik  at  the  Wady  Bekka. 

(G.   UHLHORNt.) 
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Gothen  zum  Christenthum,  Gdttingen.  1860;  A.  Helffe- 
rich.  Der  westgothische  Arianismus,  Berlin,  1860:  J,  G. 
W.  Uhlhom.  The  Conflict  of  Christianity  unth  Heathenism, 
New  York.  1879;  Gorres.  in  TSK,  Ixvi  (1893),  708-734; 
F.  Kauffmann.  in  Zeitschrift  fOr  deutsche  PhUologie,  xxx 
(1897).  93-112;  Neander,  Christian  Church,  ii.  passim, 
iii.  149-160  et  passim. 

On  Alaric  consult:  A.  S.  D.  Tierry.  Rfcits  de  Vhist. 
romaine  au  6.  sikcle;  Alaric,  Paris,  1880;  Neander,  Chrie- 
tian  Church,  ii.  160.  On  Ulfilas:  G.  Waits,  Leben  und 
Lehre  des  Ulfilas,  Hanover.  1840;  I.  Gaugengigl.  Ulfilas, 
2  vols.,  Passau,  1853:  C.  A.  Scott.  Ulfilas,  Apostle  of  the 
Goths,  CJambridge.  1886;  Neander.  Christian  Church,  ii. 
150-159.  472-473  On  Theodoric:  T.  Hodgkin.  Theo- 
doric the  Goth,  Ix>ndon,  1891. 

On  the  (3othic  Literature:  W.  Braune.  Gotische  Gravis 
matik,  Halle.  1887.  P:ng.  transl..  New  York.  1883;  T.  L. 
M.  Douse.  Introduction  .  .  .  to  the  Gothic  of  Ulfilas,  Lon- 
don. 1886;  G.  H.  Balg.  Comparative  Glossary  of  the  Gothic 
Language,  Mayville.  1887;  idem.  The  First  Germanic 
Bible,  New  York.  1891 ;  E.  Sievcrs,  GenchichU  der  aothx- 
schen  Litteratur,  vol.  ii..  part  1.  Strai«burg.  1890;  J. 
Wright,  A  Primer  of  the  Gothic  LongxMge,  London.  1899. 

GOTTESKASTEN,  LUTHERISCHER  (*' Lutheran 
Poor-box  ")••  The  name  of  a  number  of  societies 
of  Lutherans  in  Germany  aiming  to  help  and  sup- 
port in   church  matters  Lutherans  living  abroad 
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(see  Diaspora).    The  German  Lutheran  Church 
has  ever  been  responsive  to  the  needs  of  its  breth- 
ren.    In  the  hundred  years  between 
Beginning  1677  and  1777  the  churches  in  Ham- 
of  burg  made  eighty  collections  for  for- 

Movement  eign  congregations.  Through  G.  A. 
Francke  and  others,  ministers  were  sent 
to  America,  among  them  H.  M.  Mtihlenberg  (q.v.), 
in  1742.  Tobias  Kisshng,  a  merchant  of  Nurem- 
berg, beginning  in  1763,  made  106  personal  visits 
to  the  scattered  congregations  in  Upper  Austria, 
Styria,  and  Cannthia  and  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  fortime  in  the  effort  to  provide  them  with  church 
buildings,  schools,  preachers,  and  teachers.  The 
work  first  found  a  special  organization,  however, 
in  the  Gustav-Adolf-Verein  (q.v.).  But  this  society 
was  hmited  by  its  constitution  to  the  help  of  Evan- 
gelicals living  among  Roman  Cathohcs,  and  many 
strict  Lutherans  held  themselves  aloof.  Such  found 
an  abundant  field  for  their  labor  by  resp>onding  to 
an  appeal  from  America  brought  by  Fritz  Wy- 
necken.  Wilhelm  Ldhe  (q.v.),  pastor  in  Neuendet- 
telsau,  gave  a  practical  direction  to  the  work  by 
organizing  efforts  to  educate  and  send  ministers  to 
America.  The  name  "  Gotteskasten  '*  was  adopted 
by  three  Hanoverians,  Pastor  L.  A.  Petri,  General 
Superintendent  Steinmetz,  and  Consistorial  Mem- 
ber A.  F.  O.  Mttnchmeyer  (qq.v.),  who  published  a 
statement  of  their  purpose  in  the  ZeitblaU  fur  die 
Angelegenheiten  der  lutheriachen  Kirche  for  Oct.  31, 
1853.  They  expressed  approval  of  the  aim  of  the 
Gustav-Adolf-Verein,  but  took  exception  to  some  of 
its  ecclesiastical  principles,  and  solicited  voluntary 
contributions  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Got- 
teskasten were  established  in  Mecklenburg  (1854), 
the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  (1856),  the 
duchy  of  Lauenburg  (1858),  and  in  Bavaria  (1863). 
The  society  in  Mecklenburg  developed  the  greatest 
activity.  All  were  actuated  by  opposition  to  the 
Gustav-Adolf-Verein  because  it  extended  aid  to  the 
Reformed  and  so-called  United  Church  as  well  as  to 
Lutherans,  and  because  it  limited  its  field  to  local- 
ities where  Roman  Catholicism  predominated. 

After  the  formation  of  the  German  Empire  the 
movement  received  new  life.     In  1876  the  original 
Hanover  society  resolved  to  employ 
Progress    agents,  to  hold  an  annual  meeting  and 
after       issue  an  annual  report,  and  to  unite 
1871.       with  similar  societies.    General  con- 
ferences were  held  in  1878  and  1879, 
and  in  the  latter  year  the  Bavarian  Gotteskasten  was 
reinstituted.    Gotteskasten  were  then  estabhshed 
in  Wtirttemberg,  Reuss,  Sleswick-Holstein,  Ham- 
burg, Oldenburg,  Brunswick,  Hesse,  and  Thuringia. 
The   "  Lutherische    Hilfsverein "    was  founded   in 
Lippe-Detmold,   and   in   1889   the   "  Evangelisch- 
lutherische     Gesellschaft    in     Elsass-Lothringen " 
joined  the  union  of  Gotteskasten,  which  had  been 
perfected  at  Hanover  in  1880.     The  rules  adopted 
at  that  time  are  in  the  main  still  authoritative. 
A  certain  society,  selected  for  five  years,  acts  as  the 
head  and  arranges  for  an  annual  conference.     A 
special  branch  of  the  work — the  administration  of 
the  Lutherstift  in  Kdniggr&tz,  the  work  in  Austria, 
in  Brazil,  etc. — is  assigned  to  each  society.     Since 
1880  a  periodical,  Der  lutherische  GoUeskaaten  fh&s 


been  published  quarterly  by  the  Bavarian  society. 
The  annual  income  is  from  110,000  to  120,000  marks. 
A  stmimary  of  the  work  of  the  Gotteskasten  may 
be  divided  into  three  heads:  (1)  Aid  to  Lutherans 
among  Roman  Catholics — in  Bavaria,  the  greater 
part  of  Hanover,  Paris,  the  Austrian 
Summary  Empire,  Peru,  and  Brazil.  The  first 
of  Work,  minister  was  sent  to  Brazil  in  1897; 
in  1905  thirteen  ministers  were  at  work 
there,  preaching  was  carried  on  at  thirty-eight 
places  in  three  States,  and  the  formation  of  a  synod 
was  contemplated.  In  Peru  the  Hanover  Gottes- 
kasten founded  the  united  congregation  of  Callao- 
Lima  in  1897-98.  In  Austria-Hungary  the  most 
work  has  been  done  for  the  Lutheran  Czechs.  Con- 
gregations have  been  formed  among  them  and 
preaching  stations  established,  and  they  have  been 
helped  to  maintain  their  parochial  schools.  The 
"  Lutherstift "  has  been  founded  at  Kdniggrdtz  to 
provide  Christian  family  life,  religious  instruction, 
and  Simday  services  for  Lutheran  students  in  the 
schools.  Promising  students  of  theology  are  aided 
to  continue  their  training  at  German  universities, 
and  help  has  also  been  given  to  Lutheran  students 
at  Vienna.  (2)  Aid  to  Lutherans  among  Reformed 
and  other  Evangelical  confessions — ^in  certain  Ger- 
man cities  (Metz,  where  a  self-supi)orting  congre- 
gation was  established  in  nine  years;  Muhlhausen; 
Borkum;  Blumenthal;  etc.),  some  Austrian  con- 
gregations, Lippe-Detmold,  Switzerland,  North 
America,  South  Africa,  and  Australia.  The  work 
here  has  been  to  supply  ministers,  help  students,  and 
support  weak  congregations.  The  Lutheran  Emi- 
grants' Mission  (see  Emigrants  and  Immigrantb, 
Mission  Work  among)  also  receives  supi)ort  from 
the  Gotteskasten  as  a  part  of  their  work.  (3) 
Aid  to  Lutherans  among  the  United — Bremerhafen, 
three  congregations  in  Baden,  the  Breslau  synod 
and  the  Immanuel  synod,  now  imited  with  it. 
According  to  the  order  of  the  sovereign,  dated 
Sept.  27,  1817,  the  Lutheran  Church  exists  no 
longer  in  the  ancient  provinces  of  Prussia.  Re- 
formed ministers  can  be  appointed  for  so-called 
Lutheran  congregations  and  vice  versa,  not  to  men- 
tion the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Neverthe- 
less, some  refused  to  join  the  union  and  such  are 
entitled  to  the  supi)ort  of  strict  Lutherans.  The 
matter,  however,  is  beset  with  diffictilties. 

W.  FUNKB. 
Bibliography:  W.  Funke,  Daa  Werk  der  luOiaiMthen  Qui- 
tesktuten,  Hanover.  1883;  C.  Hofst&tter,  Giutav-AA^- 
Verein  und  lutherieche  OoUsakatten,  Erlangen,  1881;  Q.  C. 
Ndltingk,  Der  Ouetav-Adolf-Verein  und  der  bUheriaehe  Oci- 
teskaaten,  Bemburg,  1884;  J.  Hieronsrmus,  Aut  der  lu- 
therUchen  Diaepora,  Bischofswald,  1807;  M.  Ahner,  Der 
lutherieche  Oottetkaeten,  Leipaic,  1808;  idem,  OimCov- 
Adolf'Verein  und  OotUakaaten^  Leipdc,  1808. 

GOTTHARD  (GODEHARD),  SAINT:  Bishop  of 
Hildesheim;  b.  at  Ritenbach  in  Bavaria,  near  the 
monastery  of  Nieder-Altaich  (Altaha),  c.  961;  d. 
at  Hildesheim  May  5,  1038.  His  father  was  a 
servant  of  the  monastery  of  Niedet^Altaich  and  he 
received  his  education  in  the  monastery  school  and 
the  court  of  Archbishop  Frederick  of  Salsburg. 
He  was  received  into  the  monastery  by  Abbot 
Erkambert  in  his  thirty-first  year,  and  succeeded 
him  in  997.    The  emperor  Henry  II.  summoned  him 
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to  reform  tb©  decayed  monastery  of  Hersfeld  m 
Hesae,  and  later  that  of  Tegemaee.  In  1012  h© 
wa«  ahlt  to  return  to  Altaicb^  but  was  often  called 
upon  for  counsel  by  the  emperor,  who  nomlxiated 
b^iTt  to  the  biahopHc  of  Hiideshetm  m  1022.  He 
Eoamtained  the  condition  of  the  diocese  at  the 
height  at  which  hia  predecessor  Bern  ward  (q.v,) 
had  left  it,  and  even  improved  it  in  some  regards. 
He  coQsecTated  more  than  thirty  new  churches 
during  his  episcopate,  and  partly  restored  the  cathe- 
dral; he  promoted  the  cause  of  educfttion,  and 
reconstructed  the  system  of  the  Hildesheim  school. 
He  fenoained  a  monk  at  heart,  and  kept  his  clergy 
under  strict  discipline.  At  the  request  of  St.  Ber^ 
n&rd,  he  was  canonized  by  Innocent  III.  in  a  coun- 
cil at  Heims^  1131;  and  Bernard  founded  in  bis 
honor  a  monastery  at  Hildesheim,  to  which  his 
re-maina  wetre  tiansl&ted  from  the  cathedral. 

(G.  UHLHORNtO 

BiB^CKiBJLFHTr  tlw  two  csxly  ]ivm  and  either  docutpeat^^ 
ed.  G.  H.  Fewt%.  are  in  MGH,  Script.^  »  (1854).  162-21S: 
one  of  tlifiae  Uvea  and  other  doeutiiaiitA  aire  la  ASB.  M«y, 
i-  502-630,  cf.  Wattenhoch,  DGQ.  u  CISM),  lg-2ti.  tbn- 
aolt:  J.  U,  Knti,  Der  Dom  xu  HUde^imim,  Toi.  iii..  Hil- 
d«^eim.  IMQ;  H.  A.  LOiitxel,  Oe&:kiehie  der  Didcete  und 
Siadt  HUdtMheim,  2  vob..  ib,  185S;  F.  X.  SuUbei^k.  Uben 
dt!9  Gottkard^  Res«ftfl1:itu%^  1863;  L.  h^utmbfi*  BtitrQfft  xur 
Kriiik  HUdtMheimer  Otitr-hichU^uellen  da*  It.  Jchrhun- 
«fcrti,  pp.  1-24,  Tabin^en.  1878;  II.  BregalaM.  m  Ji^hr- 
bAdker  dtt  d€utK:hen  Rticht  unter  Konrad  IL,  i.  353-360 
LeipBC,  1ST9  (aciuiut  LenimeD). 

GOITHKIL,  get'bdil,  GUSTAV:  American  Jew- 
ish rabbi;  b.  at  Pinna  (30  m.  n.w.  of  Pceen), 
Prussia,  May  28,  1827;  d.  in  New  York  Oty  Apr. 
15,  1903.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  city  and 
At  the  universities  of  Bedin  and  Breslau  (Pb^D,, 
1853).  In  1835  he  became  the  aasistant  of  Sam- 
uel Holdheim  ab  the  Berlin  Rejormgenomtnschaji^ 
whei^  be  remained  tmtil  1860.  In  the  latter  year 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Manchester,  England,  a.i  rabbi 
to  the  Congregation  of  British  Jews  (Reformed)  in 
that  city^  being  also  teacher  of  German  in  Owens 
College,  Maocbester.  In  1873  bo  left  Manchester 
for  New  York  City  to  be  the  assistant  of  Samuel 
Adier,  senior  rabbi  of  Temple  Emami-El,  of  which 
be  became  rabbi  eighte^i  months  later  on  Adler's 
retirement.  He  himself  retired  as  rabbi  emeritus 
in  1899.  During  his  rabbinate  be  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  a  Jewish  theological  seminary  in  New 
York  City.  He  hkemse  eatabHshed  the  Sister- 
hood of  Personal  Service,  founded  the  Association 
of  Eastern  Habbis  (later  amalgamaC^Ki  \^ith  the 
GentTBl  Conference  of  American  Rabbis),  and  w^^^ 
alao  a  founder  of  the  (American)  Jewish  Publication 
Society  (of  which  he  was  elected  president  )j  and  of 
the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Religions,  vice- 
president  of  the  Federation  of  Am(^rican  Zionists, 
&nd  chairman  of  the  Revision  Committee  of  the 
Union  Prayer-Book.  In  honor  of  hie  seventy-fifth 
birthday  the  Gustav  Gottheil  lectureship  in 
Semitic  Languages  was  established  at  Columbia 
Unireiiity.  His  theolopcal  position  was  that  of 
HefoTtned  Judaism.  He  lectured  repeatedly  on 
Jewish  subjects  in  Protestant  Churches,  and  in 
addition  to  numerous  lecture*!  and  contributjona 
to  periodicals,  wrote  Sun  and  Skidd  (New  York, 
1896),  b«id»  editing  Hymru  and  An^ttms  (18S7). 


GOTTHEIL,  RICHARD  JAMES  HORATIO :  Auk  ri 

can  Jewish  Orientalist^  son  of  the  preceding,  b,  at 
Manchester,  England,  Oct.  13, 1862.  He  was  educa- 
ted at  Cblambia  College  (A.B.,  1881),  the  universities 
of  Berlin,  Tubmgcn  and  Leipsic  (Ph.D.,  1886),  the 
Lehranatalt  ftlr  die  Wtsseti^haft  des  Judenthums, 
Berlin,  and  the  Veitel  Ephraim  Beth  Hamidrash  in 
the  same  city.  He  has  been  professor  of  rabbinic 
literature  and  Semitic  languages  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity since  18S7jand  was  also  president  of  the 
Federation  of  American  Zionists  from  1898  to  1904. 
Since  1903  he  has  been  vice-president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Historical  Society,  and  is  also  vice- 
pittsident  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Jnda^.ans, 
He  is  likewise  president  of  the  Jewish  Religious 
School  Union,  which  he  established,  and  is  bead  of 
the  Oriental  department  of  the  New  York  PubUc 
Library.  He  is  editor  of  the  Columbia  UniverMittf 
OHeniul  Series  and  (together  with  Morris  Jastrow) 
of  tlie  Semitic  StiMi^  Scries f  and  was  editor  of  the 
deimrtments  of  Jewinb  liistory  from  Ezra  to  1492 
and  of  the  history  of  poet-Talmudic  literature  on 
the  Jewish  Enq/chpedia^  {12  vols.,  New  York,  1901- 
1906).  In  addition  to  numerous  contributions  to 
Oriental  and  popular  periodicals,  and  besides  many 
articles  in  standard  works  of  reference,  he  has 
edited  A  LM  of  Plants  and  their  Pmpefiies  from  the 
Mendrai  Ktidhsht^  of  Grtgorht^  bar  EbhrAyd  (Berlin, 
1886);  A  Treatise  €m  Syrw  Grammar  by  Mar  Elid 
of  SdhM  (Berhn,  18S7)j  and  Seledions  from  the 
Syrhc  Julian  Romance  (Leyden,  1906). 

GOTTl,    amOLAMO    HARIA:    Cardinal  priest; 

b.  at  Genoa,  Italy,  Mar.  29,  1834.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  be  entered  the  Order  of  Dtscalced  Carmel- 
ites in  his  na^ve  city,  and  after  completing  his 
eduration  there,  was  appointed  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology  in  the  same  monastery^  as 
well  as  instructor  in  mathematics  at  the  royal 
school  for  naval  cadets  at  Genoa.  In  1870  he 
was  Bwnmoncd  to  Rome  by  the  General  of  his 
Order  to  act  as  his  adviBer  at  the  Vatican  Council, 
and  two  years  later  he  became  Prtjcurator-General 
of  the  Diacalced  Carmelites.  In  ISBI  he  was  chose o 
General,  and  in  tiiis  capacity  traveled  both  in 
Europe  and  Palestine.  He  was  consecrated  titular 
archbishop  of  Petra  in  1S02  and  sent  to  Brazil  as 
papal  internuncio,  and  in  1895  was  created  car- 
dinal priest  of  Santa  Maria  dell  a  Scula.  He  was 
like^^iee  appointed  Prefect,  of  the  Congrei^lion  of 
Induli^nces  and  Relics,  holdinjf  this  office  until 
1899.  when  he  becanie  Prefect  of  the  Congregation 
of  Bishops  and  l^gulaps.  In  1902  he  succeeded 
Cardinal  Ledochowski  as  Prefect  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Propa^nda^  and  is  like wi.se  a  member 
of  several  other  Roman  Congregations. 

GOTTSCHALK:  1.  A  monk  who  started  a 
famous  controversy  concerning  predestination  in 
the  ninth  century:  b.  c.  805;  d.  at  the  tnona&tery 
of  Hautvillierfi,  near  Reimsp  868  or  809.  He  wa? 
the  son  of  Bcmo,  a  Saxon  count,  and  was  sent  to 
the  abbey  of  Fulda  in  early  youth,  but  later  felt 
little  inclination  toward  the  spiritual  calling.  A 
synod  at  Mainz  in  829  dccb^red  in  favor  of  releasing 
him  from  Mb  vow;  but  his  abbot,  Rabanus  IVIaurus 
(q.v.)^  refused  to  do  so, and  Guttschalk  was  sent  to 
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the  monasteiy  of  Orbais,  in  the  diocese  of  Soissons, 
where  he  remained  a  monk.  He  studied  with  pas- 
sionate  energy,  especially  Augustine,  whose  doctrine 
of  predestination  he  carried  to  its  extreme  logical 
conclusions.  Everything  he  believed — evil  as  well 
as  good,  condenmation  as  well  as  salvation — is  fore« 
ordained  of  God.  From  837  to  839  he  visited  Italy. 
Wherever  he  went,  he  preached  his  doctrine  with 
fervent  enthusiasm  and  gained  a  considerable  niun- 
ber  of  adherents.  On  his  return  he  was  ordained 
priest,  and  then  undertook  a  second  visit  to  Italy, 
from  845  to  848.  There  he  enjoyed  for  two  years 
the  hospitality  of  the  Count  of  Friuli;  but  Rabanus, 
now  archbishop  of  Mainz,  warned  the  count  against 
the  heresies  of  the  subtle  monk.  Gottschalk  then 
wandered,  preaching,  through  Dalmatia,  Pannonia, 
and  Styria,  and  finally  returned  to  Germany.  He 
arrived  in  Mainz  while  the  general  diet  was  sitting 
there  in  848,  and  laid  his  affirmation  of  the  twofold 
predestination  before  a  synod  of  German  bishops 
convened  by  Rabanus,  accusing  the  latter  of  Semi- 
Pelagianism.  His  doctrines  were  condemned  as 
heretical,  and  he  was  sent  to  Hincmar  (q.v.),  arch- 
bishop of  Reims  and  his  metropolitan  superior,  to 
be  imprisoned  and  punished.  In  the  spring  of  849 
Hincmar  convened  a  synod  of  French  bishops  at 
Quiercy;  the  doctrines  of  Gottschalk  were  con- 
denmed,  he  was  compelled  to  throw  his  papers  into 
the  fire  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  dungeon  of  the 
monastery  of  Hautvilliers,  where  he  remained  until 
hvi  death,  becoming  insane  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
life. 

The  controversy  by  no  means  reached  an  end 
with  the  imprisonment  of  Gottschalk.  Powerful 
men,  like  the  learned  Ratramnus  of  Corbie,  Bishop 
Prudentius  of  Troyes,  Abbot  Lupus  of  Ferri^res, 
and  Archbishop  Remigius  of  Lyons  (qq.v.)  took 
his  part  and  advocated  with  him  the  doctrine  of 
Augustine.  Gottschalk  himself  foimd  opportunity 
now  and  then  to  take  part  in  the  controversy; 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  Amolo,  archbishop  of  Lyons 
(q.v.),  in  851  and  appealed  to  the  pope  in  866.  Hinc- 
mar wrote  against  Gottschalk  Ad  reclusoa  et  simr- 
plices  in  Remenai  parochia,  and  Rabanus  Maurus, 
Amalarius  of  Metz,  and  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena 
supported  him.  A  synod  at  Quiercy  (853)  decided 
for  Hincmar;  synods  at  Paris  (853),  Valence  (855), 
and  Ijangres  (859),  for  the  Augustinian  teaching. 
Futile  attempts  at  a  settlement  were  made  at 
Savonnidres  (859)  and  Toucy  (860).  In  the  end 
both  sides  became  tired  of  the  unprofitable  strife, 
and  Hincmar  had  the  last  word  in  his  Z>e  prcsdes- 
tinatione  Dei  et  libero  arbiirio. 

In  pmity,  knowledge,  and  natural  endowments 
Gottschalk  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  time, 
but  the  monastery  was  not  the  proper  sphere  for 
his  activity.  In  his  doctrine  he  started  from  the 
conception  of  the  unchangeableness  of  God,  who 
from  eternity  has  ordered  all  his  decrees  in  virtue 
of  his  prescience.  Christ  did  not  die  for  all,  but 
only  for  the  elect,  and  the  true  Chiirch  consists 
only  of  the  elect.  Gottschalk  carried  on  an  exten- 
sive correspondence  with  the  most  prominent  men 
of  his  time.  Of  his  writings  there  is  still  extant  a 
letter  to  Ratramnus,  a  number  of  poems,  two  con- 
fessions of  his  faith  (cf.  MPL,  cxxi.  346  sqq.),  and 


his  Schedvla,  which  he  wrote  in  853,  attacking 
Hincmar's  doctrine  concerning  the  Trinity. 

(Albert  FREYSTEDrt.) 
Bibliogbapht:  Early  material  is  found  in  J.  Usher,  De 
OoUetchcUci  el  prcBdettinaiione  .  .  .  hiatoriot  Dublin,  1631; 
O.  Manguin,  Veterutn  audarum  qui  ix.  saeeulo  de  prade^ 
HnaHone  .  .  .  9cripaerunt  opera,  2  yols.,  Paris,  1650; 
L.  Cellot,  Hiatoria  Ootheaealei  prcBdeetinatiani,  ib.  1655; 
Hiitoire  litUraire  de  la  France,  vols,  iv.-y.  Modem  treat- 
ments are:  F.  Monnier,  De  Ootheaealei  et  Johannia  Scoti 
Erigena  coniroveraia,  Paris,  1853;  V.  Borrasch,  Der 
Mdneh  OoUachalk  von  Orbaia,  Thorn,  1869;  £.  DOmmler, 
in  NA,  iy  (1879),  pp.  320-321;  idem,  OeadiidOe  dee  oa^ 
frAnkiachen  Reieha,  i.  327-336,  405-409.  BerUn,  1887; 
A.  Ebert,  AUgemeine  Oeachichte  der  Literaiur  dea  AftCto^ 
altera,  ii.  166-169,  Leipsio,  1880;  Neander,  Chriatian 
Church,  iii.  472-492;  Schaff,  Chriatian  Churchy  iy.  522 
sqq.,  530  sqq. 

2.  Ruler  of  the  Wcndish  tribes  on  the  Elbe  and 
champion  of  Christianity  in  that  region;  d.  June  7, 
1066.  The  son  of  the  Wendish  Prince  Uto,  he  was 
educated  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Michael  in  Ltlne- 
burg.  Upon  the  assassination  of  his  father  by  a 
Saxon,  Gottschalk  abjured  his  faith,  and  placing  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Wendish  forces,  engaged  in  a 
sanguinary  struggle  with  the  Saxon  Duke  Bernard, 
by  whom  he  was  finally  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 
Restored  to  liberty  after  some  years,  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  court  of  King  Canute  in  England,  where 
he  became  once  more  a  Christian.  As  apostle  of 
that  faith  and  as  claimant  also  to  the  royal  power, 
he  returned  to  his  native  land  and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Danish  King  Magnus  and  Adalbert,  the  powerful 
archbishop  of  Hamburg-Bremen  (q.v.),  he  succeeded 
in  making  himself  master  of  the  modem  Mecklen- 
burg and  parts  of  Pommerania,  Holstein,  and 
the  Mark.  The  introduction  of  the  new  faith  waa 
zealously  prosecuted;  priests  were  summoned  from 
abroad;  churches  and  monasteries  were  founded  at 
Lttbeck,  Oldenburg,  Lenzen,  and  Ratzeburg;  and 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Church  was  perfected  by  Adal- 
bert. Gottschalk  preached  the  Gospel  in  person 
and  effected  the  conversion  of  a  third  of  his  sub- 
jects, but  no  sooner  had  the  fall  of  Adalbert  deprived 
him  of  foreign  help  than  a  pagan  reaction  ensued 
and  Gottschalk  was  assassinated  at  Lenzen  with 
many  Christian  priests  and  laymen.  Within  a 
year  Christianity  had  been  extirpated  in  the  region. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Bibliogbapht:  Sources  are:  Adam  of  Bremen,  Cfeata  Ham^ 
menburgenaia  eccleaica  poniificum,  ii.  64,  75,  iii.  18-21,  4^ 
60.  ed.  Perts.  in  MOH,  Script.,  vii  (1846),  280-389;  Hel- 
mold.  Chronica  Slavorutn,  i.  19-22,  in  MGH,  Script,, 
xxi.,  1869  (not  nearly  so  valuable  as  Adam  of  Bremen). 
Consult:  L.  Qiesebrecht,  Wendiache  Oeachichte,  ii.  65,  85, 
Berlin,  1843;  W.  Giesebrecht.  Oeachichte  der  deuiachen 
Kaiaerxeii,  ii.  460  sqq.,  iii.  130-131,  Leipdc,  1888-90; 
ilDB,  ix.  489;  Hauck,  iCD.  iii.  654-657,  735. 

GOTTSCmCK,  JOHAITNES:  German  Lutheran; 
b.  at  Rochau  (a  village  near  Altenburg,  26  m.  s.  of 
Leipsic)  Nov.  23,  1847;  d.  at  Tttbingen  Jan.  3, 
1907.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Erlangen  and  Halle  from  1865  to  1868,  and  was  a 
teacher  in  gymnasia  successively  at  Halle  (1871- 
1873),  Wemigerode  (1873-76),  and  Torgau  (1876- 
1878).  He  was  then  religious  inspector  at  the 
Monastery  of  the  Virgin  at  Magdeburg  with  the 
title  of  professor  in  1878-82,  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  appointed  professor  of  practical  theology  at 
the  University  of  Giessen.    Ten  years  lat<$r  he  was 
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called  in  the  same  cap&city  to  T^bing^tip  whera  he 
renxalned  until  his  death.  In  theology  he  was  an 
adbemnt  of  the  school  of  Ritechl.  He  wrote,  be* 
aides  many  minor  contributiozL«i>  Die  KiTcfdichkeU 
der  togetumniefi  kirchlich^n  Tkcot^gi^  (Freiburg, 
1890);   and  Abschiedspredigtm  (Tiibingea,  l&Ol). 

GOUCHER^gau'cher,  JOHirFRAirKLm:  Meth- 
odist EpiacopaJian;  b,  at  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  June  7, 
1 845.  He  was  ed  ucated  at  Dickinson  College 
(B.A.,  1868)  and  entered  the  mtoistry  of  hisdenomi- 
Bation  in  1S69,  holding  successive  pastorates  in  the 
Baltimore  circuit  {IS69-72),  Catons%'il]e,  Md,  (1872- 
1875),  Huntingdon  Ave.,  Baltimore  (1875-78), 
I^Hem  Park,  Baltimoie  (1878-81),  Strawbridge, 
Baltimore  (1881-82),  and  City  Station,  Baltimore 
(1882-90).  Since  1890  he  has  been  president  of 
The  WamaD's  College,  Baltimore,  Md.  He  pro- 
iected  the  I^inceas  Anne  TraiDing  School  and  the 
Ang^o^apaneso  College,  Tokyo,  and  founded  the 
West  China  Mission  and  the  Korean  Mission  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  (]fhureh.  At  the  appointment 
of  the  Board  of  Mi^siona  of  hia  denomin/^tion,  he 
inspected  the  Methodist  Episcopal  missions  in 
Italy  (1886),  Mexico  (1892),  and  India  (1897-98), 
and  tcftok  an  active  part  in  founding  and  supporting 
primary  and  secondary  vernacular  schools  in  the 
latter  country.  He  was  a  delegate  to  several  gen- 
eral conferences  of  hia  church,  and  15  president  of  the 
Ameri^m  Methodist  Historicat  Society*. 

GOXroniEL,  gtl"dl''mel',  CLAUDE:  Church 
muidcian;  b.  at  B^i^i^on  or  Vaison  near  Avignon, 
e,  1505*  killed  at  Lyons,  in  the  massacre  of  Bt. 
Bartholomew,  Aug,  24,  1572.  He  was  attracted  to 
RotDe^  which  at  that  time  was  the  center  of  musical 
life,  and  in  1534  was  a  singer  in  the  papal  chapel. 
In  1540  he  founded  a  school  for  music.  His  raueic 
fofined  an  essential  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
classical  iityle  of  Roman  Catholic  church  music.  For 
imknown  reasons  Goudimel  went  to  Paris  beforo 
1M9.  It  is  uncertaJD  at  what  time  ho  embraced 
Protestantism,  but  he  must  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Reformed  Church  when  hi&  firat  compilation 
of  the  complete  Psalter  appeared  in  l/i64»  By  his 
majestically  clear  harmonization  of  the  melodies  to 
the  transl^tiona  of  the  Psalms  by  Marot  and  Beza, 
Goudimel  has  largely  influenced  Protestant  church 
music,  where  they  were  only  in  part  replaced,  even 
in  the  Reformed  churches  of  Germany  and  German 
SwitzeHand,  by  the  tunes  of  the  Basel  cantor, 
S&muel  MafschalL  (E.  F.  Kael  MtJ'LLER.) 

Bf9t.tooaAirfrr:  E.  &nd  E.  'B.BAg,^  La  Frante  protestanie,  t^ 
SOS  fnq.,  Pflii^  1855;  G,  B«ck<!r^  in  Ifutletin  hiaU^iiug 
de  la  aocieU  de  I'kitkr^  du  prateMlantitme  ftancaia^  tSS^, 
p^.  337  «qQ4  O.  Doueot  Ciimeni  Mm-oi  at  le  pmutier 
h^iffuenoi,  2  vols.,  Ftaiii,  1873-Ti;  P,  Wqlfmm,  Dis  Ent^ 
aitkunff  ,  .  »  deM  deiiitchen  ceanQettMchtn  Ktrch^fiHede*. 
pp.  123  Kiq.,  Leipsic,  1H90;  K.  A.  KdatUti,  GetehichU  der 
MH*%k,  pp.  145-145,  1&5,  Berlin,  1899;  LichUnberger, 
BSR,  T.  63€-6a8* 

GOUGE,  gau|^,  THOMAS :  English  non-conformist 
divine  and  philanthropist;  b.  in  London  Sept*  29, 
1609;  d.  there  Oct.  29,  16SL  He  studied  at  Eton 
and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
fellow  in  1828;  took  orders,  and  accepted  the 
appointment  to  CouJsdoni  Surrey,  1635;    became 


vicar  of  St,  Sepul cherts,  London,  1638,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  catechetical  instruction, 
and  abo  by  a  system  of  relief  of  the  poor  by  pro- 
viding work  instead  of  giving  alms.  By  the  Uni- 
formity Act  of  1662  (see  UNiFoniiiTT,  Acts  of)  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  hm  living,  and  his  charitable 
endeavors  were  directed  to  the  relief  of  the  neces- 
sities of  ejected  London  clergymen,  giving  largely 
of  his  own  means  to  this  and  other  chanties  and 
reseri-ing  a  mere  pittance  for  his  own  support. 
In  1672  he  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  and 
evangelization  in  Wales,  including  the  translation, 
publiishitig,  and  distribution  of  the  Bible,  catechism, 
and  other  religious  works.  His  own  writings^  several 
of  which  were  translated  into  Welsh,  include:  The 
CkrUiian  Hou^halder  (London,  1663);  Chrutian 
Directions  (1664);  Tlie  Pntwipk*  af  Chrviiian 
Religion  Explained  (1675);  and  The  SureM  and 
Safest  Way  of  Thriving  (1676);  and  many  tracts 
which  continued  to  be  reproduced  past  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Hb  Works  were  eollected 
with  an  Actxmni  of  His  Life  by  Archbishop  J.  Tillot- 
son  (1706). 

BtvLtoaRAPHT:  Btticl««  th«  Life  hy  J.  Titlotson.  ut  aup., 
coQBiiit:  BnmuQl  Clarke.  Livea  qf  Sundry  Emirifnt  Per<q««^ 
i,  202-203.  London,  1683;  T.  Rwn.  //wi.  qf  Preietlant  Nmi- 
etmformitu  in  Wale»,  pp.  m3-l07,  203-204,  ib.,  ISSS', 
DNS,  xxu.  269-271, 

OOnGE,  WILLIAM  :  Puritan  and  Presbyte- 
rian; b.  at  Stratford  Bow  (4  m.  e,n*e.  of  London) 
Nov.  1,  1575  (so  his  son  states,  but  others  say 
Dec.  25,  1578);  d.  in  London  Dec.  12,  1653.  He 
waa  educated  in  St.  Paul's  School,  London,  and 
at  Eton,  and  entered  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1595,  where  he  became  fellow  in  three  years,  and 
subsequently  lectured  on  logic  and  pliilosophy  and 
taught  Hebrew,  which  he  had  learneij  from  a  Jew. 
During  hk  nine  years  at  Cambridge  he  waa  so  strict 
and  careful  in  all  his  life  and  studies  as  to  earn  the 
title  "  an  arch- Puritan."  Reluctantly  he  withdrew 
from  his  studies  to  enter  upon  the  active  work  of 
the  mini.itry>  He  waa  ordained  in  June,  1608,  in 
the  parish  of  Blackfriars,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death,  accounted  '*  the  father  of  the  London 
divines,  and  the  oracle  of  his  time.^'  In  his  early 
ministry  he  was  brought  into  trotible  with  the  gov- 
ernment by  his  publication  of  Sir  Henry  Finch  on 
The  World* &  Great  Restauration,  or  Calling  of  tAe 
Jews,  awi  with  tftem  of  All  Nations  and  Kingdoms 
of  the  Earth  to  the  Faith  of  Christ  (1621),  and  waa 
thrown  into  prison  because  Finch's  speculation  that 
the  Jews  would  soon  set  up  a  world-wide  empire 
was  considered  treasonable  by  King  James.  After 
nine  weeks  he  waa  released,  having  given  a  state- 
ment of  his  own  opinions,  which  were  entirely 
orthodox.  Several  volumes  of  his  sermonM  were 
issued:  The  Whole  Armour  of  God  (1616);  Domes' 
tic  Dviiim  (1622,  3d  ed.,  1634);  Guide  to  Go  to 
God  (1626);  God's  Three  Arrows:  Plague,  Famine 
and  Sword  (1631);  The  Sainl's  Sacnjke  (1632)  and 
others.  He  was  al.go  distiiiguiahed  for  his  method 
of  catechizing,  which  was  first  ptiblished  without 
his  knowledge,  but  afterward  revised  and  edited  by 
himself  in  many  editions;  the  eighth  (1637)  con- 
taininf^  a  larger  and  lesser  catechism,  with  prayers. 
In  1643  he  waa  made  a  member  of  the  Westminater 
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v^-.i.»^\>  Vi^ui  '.uvk  :4u  :i4:tivtf  part  in  the  proceed- 
;^»,  :^  'vNt*  txv'oiuiiig  uu^f  uf  the  aisscssors.  He 
i.M-.  .mk  «x  s^Huiuittea  lor  tbe  exsmlnatioii  of  min- 
«».^^»,  N.'u  'jL\ai  tor  draftiiig  &  coofessioa  of  faitb, 
^4^1  >ft.^x  cho<ft;ti  with  others  to  write  the  Assembly's 
<i.uiKS<^.u>aci  %»i  ih&  Bible,  his  part  being  from 
•.  Vii^«»  to  Job.  H<s  ttei^ted  in  ihiG  tonflict  vriih  the 
S^iWiHuiCs*  oi  th«*  %Uy.  He  was  ehoseo  prolocutor 
>^i  ihc  tiTKt  PivviiK'Ld  -4ss«fmbly  of  London,  Ma.y  3, 
U»4'.  aiKi  wtw  a  fVf«L»Knb^  leader  of  the  London 
uuiu^iioix  vinitiug  ^ith  them  in  protecting  &gmo3t 
\\w  oMVUik»u  of  I'hurlea  L  and  the  actions  of  Crom- 
well. His  hkAi  wt»rk  wais  hia  commentary  on  the 
h^^cW  to  the  Hehrewiip  wliich  be  baiely  lived  to 
tiiunh.  auil  \v  tiit'h  was  piibliuhed  after  his  death,  by 
hui  Jion,  iu  laj^  (2  vols.),  C,  A,  Brickss. 

kiitttio<tHAi*UT:  tti»  Lil*,  by  bii  eon,  iBpreUxvd  to  the  1655 
^litiiku  of  hU  CVjuimf^nttuyi  anil  in  H.  Cl»rk^fi  Liv^t  of 
Thirtiftwo  EHtiiith  Divtnt*,  pp^  2^4  i>Q<I-p  LondoEif  1677^ 
IXuMult  fxirthvf:  A,  Jl  Wood,  Athma  OxonixnieM^  i.  SOT^ 
ib.  ltM>l:  J.  Keicl.  Afcmoir*  of  the  WoftminMUr  Divin^B, 
FauHWy.  IKll;  B.  Rmi>k.  Lii^vs  o/  the  PuriianM,  iiL  165, 
Umaou.  1813;    DNB,  %xil  271-273. 

QOUGH,   gof,    JOHN   BARTHOLOMEW:    Con* 

giHigtttioual  Uiyman  and  temperance  advocate;  b.  at 
Kandgatu  (M  itu  «,  of  Canterbury),  Kent,  England, 
Au«.  22,  1S17;  d,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  18, 
18Hfl.  Whi*n  twelve  year«  of  age  he  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  and  worked  on  a  farm  in  Oneida 
(\)unty,  N.  Y,|  for  two  years.  He  then  went  to 
New  York  City,  where  he  secured  employ; men t  in 
the  bookbindety  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern. 
He  ultimately  saved  enough  to  bring  liis  mother 
and  HiHter  to  the  United  States.  The  family  be- 
came reduced  to  poverty,  however,  and  after  the 
deatli  of  ^^his  mother  in  IS34  Gough  began  to  drink 
heavily.  In  1842  he  was  indueed  to  sign  the 
pledge,  and  quickly  gained  prominence  aa  an  advo- 
cate of  total  abstinence.  Within  two  years  Ive 
twice  violated  hi^  pledgic,  but  his  earnest  endeavors 
to  keep  it  retained  public  confidence^  and  he  be- 
came widely  and  favorably  known  as  a  temperance 
lecturer.  In  1853-55  and  again  in  1857-60  he 
lectured  in  Great  Britain  under  the  aiL«^piees  of  the 
Hcottish  Temperance  Association  and  the  British 
Temperance  Association.  After  hia  return  to  the 
United  States  he  lectured  on  other  than  temperance 
topics,  although  he  retained  to  the  laat  Ms  keen 
interest  in  the  cause  of  t-otal  abstinence  and  fre- 
quently spoke  in  its  behalf.  He  wrote  Avtobiog- 
raphy  (LondoUp  1S46);  Oraiimm  (1854);  Autohi^fg* 
raphy  and  Fermfml  RecnllecHonn  (Springfield,  Mass,, 
1869);  Temperance  Lectures  (New  York,  1879); 
Sunlight  and  Shadow  :  otj  Ghanings  frcm  my  Life^ 
Work  (London,  1881);  and  Plaiform  Eckms  (Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  1SS6;  edited  in  the  following  year  by 
Lyman  Abbott,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author), 

GOULART,  ga'^ll^'p  SIMOII:  French  Reformed 
theologian  and  poet;  b.  at  Benlis  (32  m.  n.n.e,  of 
Paris)  Oct.  20,  1543;  d.  at  Geneva  Feb.  3,  1628. 
He  first  studied  law,  then  adopted  the  Reformed 
faith  and  became  one  of  the  pastorg  at  Geneva 
(1566).  He  was  called  to  Antwerp,  to  Orange,  to 
Montpellier^  and  Nimes  as  minister,  and  to  Lau- 
sanne as  professor*  but  the  Geneve^e  magiatrates 
always  refused  to  part  with  him.     In  1595  he  spoke 


violently  of  GabrieUe  d'EstrSes,  the  favorite  of 
Henry  IV.,  in  a  seimon  and  was  therefore  put  in 
prison  by  order  of  the  Council  of  Geneva,  but  after 
eight  days  he  was  released,  although  the  French  am- 
bassador had  required  a  more  severe  punishment. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  books  on  history  and  theol- 
ogy (for  full  list  cf,  Lichtenberger,  ESR,  v.  639- 
641),  the  most  important  being  his  additions  to 
Crespinjs  HuUnre  de$  Martym  (Geneva,  1608); 
Recueil  contenani  ies  choses  les  jdus  Tnimorablet 
odvenmM  smii  fa  Liguit  (6  vols.,  1590-99);  RecfieU 
des  choges  mimon^l^  sotiM  U  rtgne  de  Henri  //. 
(1598).  EuotoECHomT. 

BtsuooajLPKT:    P,  E.  Godet,  Hi^  lUifr^irti  de  ia  Svitm 
fraa^mm,   Pferii.   1880;     V.   Eowd,  HiMt^  lUtimire  di  la 

SviMm  rwnsndt,   2  vok,,  Geneva,   lfiSfr-91;     E.  Choi^, 
L'^tai  dvfti€n  d.  Geneve,  ib.  1902. 

GOULBTJRH,  EDWARD  MEYRICK;  Church  of 
En^and;  b.  at  Chelsea  (a  suburb  of  London)  Feb* 
11,  1818;  d.  at  Tunbridg^  Wells  (30  m*  s.e.  of 
London),  Kent,  May  3,  1897.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  College  and  at  BaUiol  College,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1839).  From  1839  to  1846  he  was  fellow  of  Merton 
CoUege,  Oxford,  and  tutor  and  dean  from  1843  to 
1845,  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  1S42  and  prieated 
in  1843,  He  was  successively  perpetual  cui^te  of 
Holywell,  Oxford  (1844-^),  head  master  of  Rugby 
(lS5t}"58),  minister  of  Quebec  Chapel,  now  the 
Church  of  the  Annunciation,  St.  Marylebone,  Lon- 
don (1858-59),  vicar  of  St,  John's,  Paddington, 
London  (1859-66),  and  dean  of  Norwich  (1865-89). 
He  was  also  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Oxford  (1847- 
1849),  and  prebendary  of  Browuswood  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  and  chaplain  to  the  queen  (1859-66). 
In  theology  he  advanced  gradually  from  the  Evan- 
gelical to  the  High-church  position,  although  he  was 
never  a  ritualist.  He  was  a  strong  opponent  of  lat^ 
itudinananism  and  mtionalism.  Of  his  voluminous 
writings  the  more  important  are;  The  Doctrine 
of  Ike  Resurreiiion  of  ihe  Body  (Bampton  Lec- 
tures; London,  1851);  An  Introductum  to  iheDtmo* 
iional  Study  of  Holy  Scripture  (1854);  A  Manual  of 
Confirmation  (3  i>art-s,  1S55);  Thoughts  on  Personal 
Religion  (2  vols.,  1862);  The  Pursuit  of  HoliT\€ss 
(1809);  The  Holy  Calholic  Church  (1873);  A  Com- 
mentary  on  the  Order  of  the  Administratum  of  the 
I^rd*s  Supper  (1875);  Everkt»iing  Punishment 
(IS80);  Thres  Counsels  of  the  Dimne  Master  for  the 
Condua  of  the  Spiritual  Life  (2  vols.,  1S8S);  and 
John  WiUiam  Burgon,  kUe  Dean  of  Chidmster  (2 
vob.,  1892). 

Bibljoqrapht:    B.    ComptQn,   Edvoard  Meyridt  Oouibfvm, 
LotidDci,  1^9. 

GOULD,  GEORGE  PIERCE:  English  Baptiat; 
b.  at  Exeter,  England,  July  13,  1 84 8,  He  waa 
educated  at  London  University  (1865-67),  Glas- 
gow University  (M,A.,  1871),  Glasgow  Umveraity 
Divinity  Hall  (1871-73),  and  the  universities  oSf 
Berlin,  G5ttingen,  and  Leipsic  (l87;i-76).  After 
his  return  to  England  he  waa  pastor  of  Baptist 
chapels  at  Boumemoutb  and  Boscombe  (1876-BO), 
and  at  Cotham  Grove,  Bristol  (1880-85).  He  waa 
then  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew,  Old  Testament 
exegesis,  and  church  history  in  Eegent*a  Park  Col- 
lege, London,  holding  this  position  until  he  was 
chosen  principal,  substituting  systematic  theology 
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for    church    history,  but    retaining   his    chair  of 
Hebrew. 

GOVERNOR:  The  title  of  an  administrative  polit- 
ical officer.    In  the  Old  Testament  the  term  "  gover- 
nor" is  used  almost  exclusively  for  the 
Biblical     Hebrew  pe/kiA,   though   the    Hebrew 
Use  of      word    is    not    always    translated    by 


Temu 


'  governor. 


'  Governor  "  is  found  in 


the  books  of  Ezra  (v.  3-14,  vi.  6,  13, 
viii.  36),  Nehemiah  (ii.  7,  9,  iii.  7  etc.),  Esther  (iii. 
12)  etc.;  but  in  other  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Tpehah  is  rendered  "  captain  "  (Jer.  li.  23,  28; 
Eiek.  xxiii.  6,  23;  Dan.  iii.  27,  etc.),  or  "  deputy  " 
(Esther  viii.  9,  ix.  3).  The  Hebrew  term  is  to  be 
traced  back  to  the  Assjrrian  hel  piMtu,  "  ruler  of  a 
district,''  and  denotes  the  civil  ruler  of  a  district 
who  is  dependent  upon  the  sovereign  and  is  en- 
trusted with  the  chief  military  command.  The  term 
is  used  in  the  Old  Testament  of  Israelitic,  Syriac, 
Assyrian,  Chaldean,  and  Persian  governors.  Above 
the  pehah  stood,  according  to  Ezra  viii.  36,  Esther 
iii.  12,  the  "  king's  lieutenants,"  but  their  mutual 
relation  is  not  entirely  clear;  lower  in  rank  stood  the 
9eganim,  "  rulers  "  (Dan.  iii.  2, 27;  Jer.  li.  23, 28, 57; 
Ezek.  xxiii.  6,  12,  23).  The  corresponding  term 
hegemCn,  he^eivumeuOn,  in  the  New  Testament  is 
rendered  throughout  by  "  governor,"  whether  it 
refers  to  an  imperial  legate  of  Syria  (Luke  ii.  2),  or 
a  procurator  of  Judea  (Matt,  xxvii.  2,  11,  14  etc.; 
Luke  iii.  1;  Acts  xxiii.  24,  26),  or  a  Roman  governor 
in  general  (Matt.  x.  18;  I  Peter  ii.  14).  The  Greek 
caUhypatos,  wldch  corresponds  to  the  Roman  title 
"  proconsul,"  is  translated  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion by  "  deputy,"  in  the  Revised  Version  by  "  pro- 

COQSUL" 

The  official  position  and  authority  which  these 
three    classes    of    Roman    governors — proconsuls, 
legates,  and  procurators — exercised  in 
Appoint-     New  Testament  times  rested  upon  the 
xnent  and    regulations  of  Augustus  for  the  admin- 
Duties  of    istration  of  the  Roman  provinces.  The 
Roman      provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  were 
Governors,  divided  into  consular  and   pretorian, 
and  were  entrusted  to  men  of  pro- 
consular rank  with  the  chief  command  of  an  army 
or  to  propretors    without   such  a  command;    but 
the  office  carried  with  it  almost  sovereign  power. 
After  Augustus,   through  the  victory  of  Actium, 
31  B.C.,  had  become  ruler,  the  senate  conferred  upon 
him  the  chief  military  command,  and  in  this  way 
he  controlled  all  provinces  that  were  endangered 
by  external  attacks  or  internal  disturbances,  while 
the  peaceful  provinces,  i.e.,  mostly  those  nearest 
to  Italy,  remained  under  the  direction  of  the  senate; 
but  even  these  were  dependent  upon  the  emperor 
in  virtue  of  his  dignity  as  general  governor  of  all 
provinces.    For  the  appointment  of  governors  in 
the  senatorixd  provinces,  such   as  Bsetica,  Sicily, 
Africa,  Crete,  and   CJyrene,  the   republican  forms 
were  preserved  as  far  as  possible,  especially  election 
by  lot,  duration  of  office  one  year,  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  proconsular  and  pretorian  provinces; 
but  the  distinction  of  title  was  removed — the  gover- 
nors of  all  senatorial  provinces,  whether  of  consular 
or  pretorian  rank,  were  without  exception  called 
proconaub.    In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the 


New  Testament  designates  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  of  Cyprus  and  Achaia,  Sergius  Paulus 
(Acts  xiii.  7,  8,  12)  and  Gallio,  the  brother  of  Seneca 
(Acts  xviii.  12),  proconsuls  (A.V.  "  deputies "). 
The  governors  in  the  organized  and  independent 
imperial  provinces,  Britain,  Gaul,  Spain,  Upper  and 
liower  Germany,  Pannonia,  Dacia,  Mcesia,  Cilicia, 
S3rria,  Numidia,  Arabia,  and  Assyria  were  appointed 
by  the  emperor  himself,  not  for  one  year,  but  for 
an  indefinite  time;  he  could  therefore  recall  them 
at  will.  Like  the  proconsuls  of  the  senatorial  prov- 
inces, they  were  chosen  from  former  consuls  and 
pretors,  but  in  their  office  they  had  only  pretorian 
rank,  and  were  called  not  proconsuls,  but  as  mere 
mandatories  of  the  emperor,  legates,  more  com- 
pletely legati  Coesaris.  There  was,  however,  a 
distinction  between  legati  consularea  and  legati 
prcetorii ;  as  compared  with  proconsuls  of  the  sen- 
atorial provinces,  they  possessed  considerably  greater 
power  because  they  were  entrusted  with  full  military 
command.  From  these  two  kinds  of  provincial 
governors  in  the  proper  sense  are  to  be  distinguished 
the  Roman  officers  in  dependencies  which,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  had  not  yet  been  included  within  the 
legal  and  administrative  organization  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  governors  in  such  territories  were  not 
so  much  state  officers  as  administrators  of  the 
imperial  coiut,  and  therefore  they  were  chosen  by 
the  emperor  himself,  not  from  the  senators,  but  from 
the  nobility,  and  received  subordinate  titles.  In  a 
few  districts  th6y  were  called  prefects,  but  in  most 
of  the  territories  belonging  in  this  category,  such 
as  Mauretania,  Rhsetia,  Vindilecia,  Noricmn,  Thra- 
cia,  Corsica,  and  Judea,  the  official  title  was  procu- 
rator. 

The  relation  of  the  procurators  of  Judea  to  the 
legates  of  Syria  can  not  be  accurately  defined.  After 
Pompey,  in  64  B.C.,  had  made  Syria 
Governors  proper  a  Roman  province,  he  subjected 
of  Judea.  Palestine  to  Roman  supremacy,  incor- 
porating a  part  in  the  province  of  Syria 
and  subjecting  the  remainder  to  the  supervision  of 
the  legate  of  Syria.  But  it  is  not  clear  whether 
this  subjection  to  Syria  was  still  in  force  when  the 
territory  of  Archelaus,  in  the  year  6  a.d.,  was  sub- 
jected to  immediate  Roman  rule  imder  the  admin- 
istration of  procurators.  In  the  interior  the  power 
of  the  procurator  of  Judea  was  not  much  restricted 
by  the  Jewish  administration  which  the  Romans 
left  in  force  in  accordance  with  their  usual  practise. 
The  Sanhedrin  (q.v.)  or  college  of  elders  at  Jeru- 
salem was  allowed  to  continue  the  exercise  of  its 
administrative  and  legal  functions  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country  or  Judea  proper,  but  in  all  its 
activity  it  remained  dependent  upon  the  consent  of 
the  procurator,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  Jesus.  But  Roman  citizens  living 
in  Judea  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
curator (Acts  xxiii.  24);  they  might  even  contest 
the  judgment  of  the  procurator  and  appeal  their 
cause  to  the  imperial  court  in  Rome  (Acts  xxv.  10). 
The  procurator  of  Judea,  it  is  true,  had  command 
over  the  troops  in  the  province,  but  this  was  of 
little  importance  since  only  a  few  cohorts  were  at 
his  disposal.  The  seat  of  government  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  procurator  were  at    Csesarea   (Acta 
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xxiii.  23-24,  xxv.  1).  At  least  once  a  year  it  was 
his  duty  to  travel  through  the  whole  provincse  to 
execute  the  law,  and  he  was  usually  accompanied 
by  several  councilors  and  assessors.  The  taxes  and 
other  duties  from  the  province  were  strictly  regu- 
lated, and  the  procurators  were  forbidden  to  increase 
them,  nor  were  they  allowed  to  accept  presents, 
though  there  were  not  wanting  instances  both  of 
cruelty  and  corruption.  Incapable  of  understand- 
ing the  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  pro- 
curator often  excited  Jewish  hatred  of  Roman  rule, 
and  this  finally  contributed  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Judeo-Roman  war.  Of  the  procurators  who,  in 
the  time  from  6  to  41  a.d.,  administered  the  territory 
of  Archelaus,  only  Pilate  (q.v.)  is  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament.  During  41-52  a.d.  all  parts  of 
Palestine  were  once  more  brought  under  the  domin- 
ion of  Herod  Agrippa.  After  his  death  the  kingdom 
was  again  subjected  to  the  administration  of  pro- 
curators, who  governed  from  44-66  a.d.,  among 
them  Felix  (Acts  xxiii.  24  sqq.,  xxiv.  I,  10)  and 
Festus  (Acts  xxvi.  30).  See  Census;  Felix  and 
Festus;  Pubucan;  Taxation. 

(F.  SlEPPERT.) 
Bxbuog&apht:  For  the  Kovemon  during  the  pre-Roman 
period  consult  the  works  on  the  history  of  Israel  given 
under  Ahab  and  Iskael,  Hibto&t  of.  For  the  Roman 
period  consult:  H.  Gerlach,  Die  rdmUchen  StaUhcUter  in 
Syrien  und  Jud&a,  pp.  44  sqq.,  Berlin,  1865;  £.  Kuhn, 
Die  BtOdtiache  und  bUrgerliche  Verfaeaung  dee  r6miechen 
Reiche,  ii.  161  sqq.,  363  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1865;  W.  T.  Arnold, 
T?ie  Roman  Syetem  of  Provincial  Adminietration,  London, 
1879;  E.  Marx,  EsKii  eur  lea  pouvoire  du  gouvemeur  de 
province,  Paris,  1880;  J.  Marquardt,  Rdmieche  Staate- 
verwaltung,  vol.  i.,  Leipsic,  1881;  T.  Mommsen,  Rdmiechee 
StaaterecM,  II.,  i.-u.,  Berlin,  1887;  idem,  in  ZNTW,  ii. 
2  (1901),  81  sqq.;  A.  Edersheim,  Life  and  Timet  of  Jeeue, 
i.  182.  London.  1884;  Kellner,  in  ZKT,  1888.  630  sqq.; 
J.  B.  Bury,  Hiet.  of  the  Roman  Empire,  chap,  vi.,  Lon- 
don, 1893;  H.  F.  Pelham.  OuUinea  of  Roman  Hiet., 
book  v.,  chap  iii.,  ib.  1893;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Church  in 
the  Roman  Empire,  pp.  41  sqq.,  358-359,  362.  ib.  1893; 
W.  Liebenam,  StddtevenjoaUung  dee  rdmiechen  Kaieer- 
reiche,  Leipsic,  1900;  A.  J.  H.  Greenidge,  Roman  Public 
Life,  chap,  xi.,  London,  1901;  SchQrer,  Oeechichte,  i.  454- 
507.  564-585,  Eng.  transl.,  I.,  ii.  43  sqq.;  DB,  ii.  253; 
EB,  ii.  1910-16;  JE,  vi.  59.  x.  206-209  (list  of  the  procu- 
rators is  given);  DCG,  i.  685-686. 

GOZAR :  The  name  of  a  country  mentioned  five 
times  in  the  Old  Testament  (II  Slings  xvii.  6,  x\'iii. 
11,  xix.  12;  I  Chron.  v.  26;  Isa.  xxxvii.  12).  The 
passage  in  Chronicles  refers  to  the  deportation  of  a 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Naphtali  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  IV.,  but  the  parallel  passage  (II  Kings  xv. 
29)  makes  no  definite  statement  as  to  the  portion  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  to  which  they  were  taken.  The 
more  definite  statement  in  Chronicles  must  have 
come  from  II  Kings  xvii.  6.  It  has  suffered 
in  transmission,  and  contains  the  unintelligible 
word  hara  (E.V.  "Hara"),  which  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  the  expressions  "cities  of  the  Medes  " 
or  "  mountains  of  the  Medes  "  (so  the  Septuagint). 
The  first  two  passages  in  Kings  refer  to  the  fall  of 
Samaria  and  the  deportation  of  a  part  of  its  in- 
habitants by  Sargon  II.  in  722  b.c.  and  following 
years.  In  the  A.V.  an  error  in  the  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  makes  the  passages  read  "  in  Habor 
by  the  river  of  Gozan,"  which  is  corrected  by  the 
American  edition  of  the  R.V.  so  that  "  Habor  "  is 
seen  to  be  the  name  of  the  river  of  Gozan.  The 
Septuagint  reads  erroneously  "  rivers  "  of  Gozan. 


The  remaining  two  passages  are  parallel  (II  Kings 
xix.  12=Isa.  xxxvii.  12)  and  enumerate  Gozan, 
with  Haran  and  Rezeph,  among  the  conquests  of 
the  Assyrians. 

As  early  as  Bochart  (Gegraphica  Sacra,  Caen, 
1646)  Gozan  was  correctly  identified  with  the  Gau- 
zanitis  of  Ptolemy,  situated  between  the  Chaboras 
(the  modem  Khabur,  Biblical  "  Habor '')  and  the 
Saocoras,  which  can  no  longer  be  identified.  The 
modem  name  of  Gauzanitis  is  Kaushan.  The 
Assyrian  literature  gives  numerous  references  to  a 
city  Guzana,  which  was  first  attacked  in  809  b.c. 
by  Adad-nirari  III.  From  that  time  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  part  of  Assyria,  for  it  supplied  epo- 
nyms  to  the  realm,  though  it  had  to  be  reduced  to 
subjection  by  Asshur-dan  III.  in  759-758  b.c.  An 
Assyrian  geographical  list  mentions  Guzana  and 
Nasibina  side  by  side  (II  Rawlinson,  53,  43a)  and 
it  has  been  inferred  (by  Alfred  Jeremias,  Daa  Alte 
Teatameni  im  Lichte  des  alien  Orients^  Leipsic,  1906, 
p.  545,  note  1)  that  Guzana  and  Nasibina  (i.e., 
Nisibis)  are  the  same  place.  It  is  extremely  in- 
teresting to  find  Samaria  and  Guzana  named  to- 
gether in  an  Assyrian  letter  or  report  (K.  1366;  cf. 
Bezold's  catalogue  and  Jeremias  in  Hauck-Herzog, 
REy  vi.  767).  All  the  allusions  to  Guzana  as  a  city 
and  a  district  in  Assyrian  texts  are  satisfied  by  the 
location  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  between  the 
Khabur  and  the  Balikh,  and  this  location  also 
exactly  fits  the  requirements  of  the  Biblical  pas- 
sages. The  country  was  well  watered,  and  in 
ancient  times  doubtless  fertile  and  well  tilled. 

Robert  W.  Rogers. 
Bibliographt:    Besides  the  literature  named  in  the  text, 
consult:   F.  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  daa  Paradieaf  p.  184,  Leip- 
sic. 18S1;    Schrader,  KAT,  pp.  48,  168,  269,  273;    DB, 
ii.  253;    EB,  ii.  1916. 

GR  ABAU,  JOHANN  Ain)R£AS  AUGUSTUS.  See 
Lutherans,  United  States,  Buffalo  Synod. 

GRAB£,gra'be,  JOHANNES  ERNST:  Septuagint 
editor  and  patristic  scholar;  b.  at  Konigsberg 
July  10,  1666;  d.  at  Oxford  Nov.  3,  1711  He  re- 
ceived his  master's  degree  at  Kdnigsberg  in  1685, 
and  then  visited  several  other  universities.  At  the 
close  of  1687  he  lectured  on  church  history  in  K6- 
nigsberg  with  great  acceptance,  but  declined  the 
offer  of  a  theological  chair  because  of  lack  of  sym- 
pathy with  Lutheranism.  After  1694,  with  other 
Kdnigsberg  teachers  and  students,  Grabe  became 
involved  in  charges  of  leanings  toward  Romanism; 
and  in  the  course  of  investigations  which  followed 
he  accused  Luther  and  the  "  Evangelicab "  of 
apostasy  from  the  true  Church.  For  a  time  he  was 
confined  to  his  house,  under  arrest,  but  in  May, 
1695,  he  was  allowed  to  leave  Kdnigsberg  and  went 
to  Breslau.  On  the  way  he  received  tracts  com- 
posed against  him  by  electoral  mandate  by  Baier, 
Spener,  and  Sanden.  The  last  one  prompted  a 
defense  (Abgenothigte  Ehrenrettung),  but  Spener, 
by  his  gentleness,  won  his  confidence  and  dissuaded 
him  from  the  step  of  transition  to  Rome.  In  1697 
he  emigrated  to  England,  where  he  foimd  his  ideal 
realized  in  the  Anglican  Church.  He  took  up  his 
residence  at  Oxford,  and  a  royal  pension  and  the 
income  of  an  ecclesiastical  office  afforded  him 
leisure  for  the  scientific  works  that  have  rendered  his 
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name  famous  (cf.  P.  de  Lagarde,  MittheUungen,  ii., 
Gottmgen,  1887,  p.  190). 

He  first  published  the  incompleted  SpicUegium 
patrum  et  hctreticorum  soRCvlorum  i.-tn.  (2  vols., 
Oxford,  1698-99),  issued  Justin's  Apologia  (1700) 
and  Irenseus's  Lfber  adversus  hcBreses  (1702),  and 
then  proceeded  to  his  most  celebrated  work,  an 
edition  of  the  Septuagint  on  the  basis  of  the  Codex 
Alex€tndrinti8f  which  was  preserved  in  Ekighind. 
Volumes  i.  and  iv.  were  published  by  Grabe  him- 
self in  1707  and  1709;  volumes  ii.  and  iii.,  after  his 
death,  edited  from  his  manuscript  by  F.  Lee  and 
G.  Wigan  respectively,  in  1719  and  1720;  the  Anno- 
tationes  designed  in  conclusion  of  the  work  remained 
unprinted.  Grabe's  comprehensive  acquaintance 
^ith  p>atristic  writings  proved  greatly  to  his  advan- 
tage. He  sought  to  verify  the  three  recensions  of 
the  Septuagint  (Hesychius,  Lucian,  Origen)  in  the 
manuscripts  of  his  acquaintance,  and  in  this  way 
marked  out  the  course  and  aim  of  modem  Septua- 
gint researches.  In  his  last  years  he  felt  a  great 
longing  for  his  home,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
was  a  significant  factor  in  the  contemporary  efforts 
to  introduce  there  the  Anglican  hierarchy  and  lit- 
urgy (cf.  G.  J.  Planck,  Gesckichte  der  proteatan- 
tischen  Theohgie,  Gdttingen,  1831,  p.  355).  His 
manuscript  remains  are  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  J.  Erdbiann. 

Bibuog&apht:  P.  J.  Spener.  Der  evangelitchen  Kirthen 
Rettung,  Frankfort,  1095;  B.  von  Sanden,  Beantwortung 
iir  dubiorum  M.  Graben,  Kdnigsberg,  1695;  S.  Schelwig. 
De  eruditionia  gloria  in  Anglia  per  advena*  propagata  in 
mewuniam  T.  E.  Grabii^  1712;  Acta  BorusHca,  vol.  i., 
Konigsberg,  1730;  ADB,  ix.  536-537;  DNB,  xxii.  306- 
307;  H.  B.  Swete.  Introduction  to  the  O.  T,  in  Greek,  pp. 
125-126.  183  «qq..  Cambridge.  1900. 

GRACE. 

Biblical  Teaching  (i  1).        Medieval  Doctrine  (i  3). 
The  Church  Fathers  (i  2).     Luther  and  Melanchthon  (i  4). 
The  Reformed  Church  (i  5). 

In  the  language  of  religion  grace  is  the  sponta- 
neous, unmerited  manifestation  of  divine  love  upon 
which  rests  the  redemption  of  the  sinner.    Of  the 
respective  Hebrew  expressions,  hen  has  the  general 
meaning  of  favor,  while  hesedh  belongs  specially  to 
the  sphere  of  reUgion  and  ethics,  and  denotes  divine 
as  well  as  human  love.    The  term  charts  in  the 
New  Testament  represents  both  conceptions,  but  is 
used  preponderatingly  of  God's  disposition.     Mani- 
festation of  love  is  mercy  (Heb.  rahamim,  Gk.  eleos) 
in  60  far  as  it  reUeves  need  and  misery;  grace,  in  so 
/ar  as  it  does  not  consider  the  unworthiness  of  the 
receiver  as  an  obstacle. 

The  people  of  Israel  founded  their  election  upon 
God's  grace,  which  has  no  end   (Isa.  liv.  8-10). 
The  Gospel  of  Jesus  is  a  testimony  of  the  pardoning 
and  saving  love  of  God,  although  the  word  "  grace  " 
is  not  used.     The  time  of  grace,  promised  by  Isaiah, 
was  fulfilled  in  Jeeus,  who  manifested 
I.  Biblical  himself  as  the  mediator  of  saving  grace. 
Teaching.  Salvation  in  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
represented  by  Jesus  repeatedly  as  the 
reward  of  corresponding  conduct  (Luke  vi.  35,  xvi. 
9;  Matt.  v.  11  sqq.,  xix.  29);  although  at  the  same 
time  every  legal  claim  of  man  upon  God   (Luke 
xvu.  10)  and  all  proportion  between  human  achieve- 
ment and  divine  gift  are  denied  (Matt.  xx.  1-16). 


John  attests  the  fulness  of  grace  which  is  to  be  found 
in  Jesus  (John  i.  14,  16)  and  places  charia  in  an- 
tithesis to  nomoe  (verse  17);  but  for  him  the  con- 
ception of  love  preponderates.  For  Paul,  however, 
grace  is  the  fundamental  concept  of  the  GospeL  It 
is  God's  free  favor  toward  sinners,  effecting  their 
salvation  in  Christ.  It  is  entirely  spontaneous,  and 
excludes  all  relation  of  debt  or  merit.  It  is  mediated 
by  redemption;  its  result  is  righteousness  (Rom. 
V.  21)  or  forgiveness  of  sins  (Eph.  i.  7),  and  its  aim 
is  eternal  life  (Rom.  v.  21).  For  Paul,  grace  is  in 
the  first  place  God's  personal  disposition;  but  it  is 
also  God's  effective  activity  in  Christ  as  it  realizes 
itself  in  actual  deeds  (Eph.  ii.  5;  Titus  ii.  11);  and, 
finally,  he  imderstands  by  it  the  share  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  salvation  as  it  is  seized  in  faith  (Rom.  xii. 
3;  II  Cor.  xii.  9).  Paul  never  regards  grace  as  a 
general  power  separable  from  the  person  of  Christ 
and  his  historical  activity;  it  is  always  a  "  grace  in 
Christ  "  (II  Tim.  ii.  1). 

The  Greek  Church  Fathers  regarded  freedom  of 

choice  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  all  moral 

life.     Sin,  according  to  them,  is  only 

3.  The      an  instantaneous  decision  of  the  will. 

Church      Grace  can  not,  therefore,  abolish  man's 

Fathers,  freedom,  but  only  supplements  his 
spontaneous  activity.  For  Pelagius, 
liberty  of  will  is  an  endowment  of  nature  that  can 
not  be  lost.  According  to  Augustine,  man  has  lost 
the  will  to  do  good  by  his  fall.  Grace  is,  therefore, 
the  power  which  frees  man  from  evil  concupiscence 
and  creates  in  him  the  will  to  do  good.  The  will  to 
do  good  is  conditioned  by  grace  not  only  in  its 
incipiency,  but  also  in  its  continuance.  Thus  there 
seems  to  be  no  room  for  human  merit;  yet  Augus- 
tine can  think  of  good  action  only  in  the  form  of 
good  works.  Therefore  he  makes  them  dependent 
upon  grace  and  regards  them  as  gifts  of  God  (dei 
munera),  as  phenomena  of  an  inner  change.  Thus 
Augustine's  doctrine  of  grace  agrees  with  that  of 
Paul  in  so  far  as  he  traces  salvation  exclusively  to 
God;  but  it  differs  from  Paul  in  so  far  as  it  brings 
grace  only  into  a  loose  connection  with  the  person 
of  Christ  and  as  it  sees  its  essence  not  so  much  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  as  in  the  commimication  of  moral 
powers. 

The  scholastics  of  the  Middle  Ages  retained  es- 
sential elements  of  Augustine's  doctrine  of  grace; 
Thomas  Aquinas  especially  followed  closely  in  his 
steps.  According  to  the  scholastics,  the  original 
commimication  of  grace  is  entirely  unmerited. 
Grace  is  here  also  a  commimication  of 
3.  Medieval  power,  a  quality  that  is  infused  into 

Doctrine,  the  soul.  With  the  infusion  of  a  new 
moral  life  there  is  also  brought  to  us 
the  remission  of  guilt,  though  the  latter  is  dependent 
upon  the  former.  Like  Augustine,  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas upholds  the  necessity  of  good  works  wliich  are 
made  possible  on  the  basis  of  received  grace,  al- 
though he  infers  the  necessity  of  grace  not  from  the 
radical  nature  of  sinful  corruption,  but  from  the 
transcendent  character  of  the  religious  gift  which 
is  obtainable  only  by  a  transcendent  power.  More- 
over, his  statement  that  God  is  the  "  first  cause  "  is 
for  him  only  an  abstract  metaphysical  sentence ;  in 
practise  he  gives  room  to  free  will  in  the  pmparation 
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for  grace.  Finally  he  deepened  the  distinction 
between  operating  and  cooperating  grace.  The 
beginning  and  continuance  of  salvation  are  not 
dependent  upon  grace  in  an  equal  degree;  the  fact 
that  after  conversion  will  is  not  only  caused,  but 
causes,  justifies  a  special  consideration  of  the  share 
which  it  has  in  good  works.  The  meritorious  work 
of  the  converted  is  meritum  de  congruo  in  so  far  as 
it  proceeds  from  his  free  will,  meritum  de  condigno 
in  so  far  as  it  originates  from  grace.  According  to 
Duns  Scotus,  man  is  the  sovereign  ruler  of  his  will 
and  the  sole  cause  of  the  individual  acts  of  will. 
Grace  does  not  create  the  good,  it  only  increases  it. 
Luther  began  as  a  disciple  of  Augustine.  With 
him  he  tau^t  the  total  incapacity  of  the  natural 
man  for  the  truly  good.    All  good  is  a  work  of  grace. 

There  is  no  preparation  for  its  recep- 
4.  Luther  tion  on  the  part  of  man.  The  scho- 
and  Me-  lastic  conception  of  the  infusion  of 
lanchthon.  grace  was  at  first  accepted  by  Luther, 

but  even  then  the  idea  of  Paul  began 
to  take  possession  of  him  that  the  real  blessing  is 
not  moral  transformation,  but  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.  The  grace  of  forgiveness  depends  upon  Christ 
and  his  work,  which  must  be  seized  as  the  power  of 
God  that  effects  redemption.  The  means  by  which 
God  bestows  grace  is  the  Word.  The  Evangelical 
thought  that  grace  is  not  an  infused  quality,  but  the 
personal  favor  of  God,  first  appears  in  the  works  of 
Melanchthon,  who  explains  gratia  by  "  favor."  It 
is  only  from  God's  benevolence  that  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  follows.  The  same  interpretations  are 
to  be  foimd  in  the  works  of  Luther  and  Calvin. 
Thus  the  personal  character  of  grace,  as  foimd  in 
Paul,  was  restored,  and  the  merits  of  man  vanished 
behind  the  one  merit  of  Christ.  In  his  treatise  De 
servo  arbitrio  (1525)  Luther  tried  to  build  the  neces- 
sity of  grace  and  the  certainty  of  salvation  through 
faith  upon  metaphysical  ideas  of  determinism  and 
predestination.  But  the  influence  of  these  thoughts 
upon  the  Lutheran  Church  has  been  slight.  Be- 
side Luther's  religious  determinism,  there  appeared 
after  1527  Melanchthon's  doctrine  of  liberty.  Both 
tendencies  culminated  in  the  synergistic  contro- 
versy (see  Synergism).  The  opponents  of  Philip- 
pism  upheld  the  sole  causality  of  God  in  conversion, 
but  they  did  not  approve  the  doctrine  of  a  grace 
that  acts  irresistibly  and  can  not  be  lost.  The 
Formula  of  Concord  concluded  that  there  is  no 
cooperation  of  man  in  conversion,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  restricted  predestination  to  the  eternal  will 
of  God  to  save  those  who  believe  in  Christ  (art.  xi.). 
Thus,  by  putting  into  the  background  metaphysical 
questions,  it  tried  to  uphold  the  religious  position 
of  Luther. 

In  the  Reformed  Church  the  doctrine  of  grace 
is  closely  connected   with  that  of   predestination. 

With  Calvin  as  well  as  with  Zwingli  it 

5.  The      originated  undoubtedly  in  the  relig- 

Reformed   ious  interest  of  the  certainty  of  salva- 

Church.     tion,  but  it  follows  from  the  doctrine 

of  salvation  only  under  the  condition 
that  there  is  a  concurrent  attempt  at  a  metaphysical 
explanation  of  the  general  divine  world-rule.  But 
if  thought  be  concentrated  upon  the  fact  that  God's 
grace  is  not  his  all-effective  will  in  general,  but  that 


will  which  is  manifest  and  effective  in  Christ  and 
directed  toward  salvation,  there  is  no  need  of  ex- 
plaining the  reality  and  power  of  grace  by  meta- 
physical constructions  and  of  representing  its 
effectiveness  otherwise  than  as  a  personal  manifes- 
tation of  will,  which  changes  and  influences  another 
personal  will.  (O.  Kirn.) 

Bibliography:  On  the  Biblical  oonoeption  oonault:  W. 
Beyschlae,  New  Tettament  Theology,  2  vols.,  Edinboivfa* 
1895;  H.  Schultx.  Old  TettamerU  Theology,  2  vols.,  ib. 
1895;  DB,  ii.  254-257;  Lichtenberger,  ESR,  v.  645-653. 
On  the  dogmatic  conception,  besides  the  works  on  sys- 
tematic theology,  consult:  C.  £.  'Luthardt,  Die  Lehre 
vom  freien  WUlen  und  aeinem  VerhHUniee  eur  Ortade,  Leip- 
sic,  1863;  F.  W6rter,  Die  chrietliche  Lehre  von  Onade  und 
Freiheit,  vol.  i.,  Freiburg,  1856;  idem,  BeUrAge  cur  Doo- 
mengeedhichte  dee  Semipetagianiemus^  Paderbom,  1896; 
H.  Reuter,  Auguatinieche  Shuiien,  Gotha,  1887;  H. 
Schultx,  Der  eiUliche  Begriff  dee  Verdienetee  und  eeine 
Anwendung  auf  doe  VereiAndniM  dee  Werkea  Chri^  in 
TSK,  Ixvii  (1894),  1-50,  245-314.  554-614. 

GRACE,  MEANS  OF:  In  Protestant  theology 
the  Word  and  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  considered  as  means  divinely  or- 
dained by  which  God  offers  through  his  grace  to  all 
sinners  the  salvation  won  by  Christ  the  mediator, 
and  gives  and  preserves  in  them  a  true  faith.  These 
means  were  those  given  by  Christ  for  the  continual 
propagation  of  his  Church,  and  received  by  the 
apostles  as  having  this  specific  content  and  pur- 
pose. What  they  thought  of  the  preaching  of  the 
Word  may  be  seen  in  such  passages  as  I  Cor.  ii. 
1,  4,  5;  I  Thess.  i,  5,  ii.  13;  and  as  in  it  the  pres- 
ence of  God  is  felt  (I  Cor.  xiv.  25),  so  from  it  pro- 
ceed definite  divine  workings,  faith  and  the  creation 
of  a  new  moral  nature  (Acts  xviii.  8;  Rom.  i.  16; 
I  Pet.  i.  23;  James  i.  18).  In  like  manner  baptism 
is  regarded  as  a  means  for  imparting  communion 
with  Christ  and  moral  renovation  (Acts  ii.  38;  Eph. 
V.  26;  Heb.  x.  22;  Rom.  vi.  3  sqq.;  Col.  ii.  11; 
Gal.  iii.  27;  Titus  iii.  5;  I  Pet.  iii.  21);  and  the 
appropriation  of  the  new  covenant  in  the  blood  of 
Christ,  the  remission  of  sins,  excepted  from  the 
recurrent  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  two  sacraments  are  thus  connected  by  Paul  in 
I  Cor.  X.  1-5,  as  a  parallel  to  the  great  works  of 
salvation  wrought  by  God  for  the  children  of  Israel 
under  the  old  covenant. 

In  the  early  Church  great  stress  was  laid  upon 
the  preaching  of  the  Word,  at  first  entrusted  to 
persons  specially  endowed  with  charismata  (**  apos- 
tles, teachers,  prophets  "),  and  then  becoming  part 
of  the  regular  official  functions  of  the 
The .  Word  Church.  In  spite  of  all  developments 
and  Sacra-  in  a  formal  direction,  many  citations 
ments.  might  be  adduced  to  show  how  long 
the  primitive  relation  of  Word  and 
sacraments,  of  baptism  and  communion,  was  in- 
sisted on  in  the  ancient  sense.  Medieval  theology 
raised  the  sacraments  as  means  of  grace  above  the 
Word;  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  taught  the  East  to 
seek  grace  in  the  **  mysteries,"  and  Abelard  revised 
the  Augustinian  arrangement  of  faith,  love,  hope, 
replacing  hope  by  a  developed  sacramental  doc- 
trine with  a  keen  insight  into  the  tendencies  of  his 
age.  From  his  day  and  that  of  Peter  Lombard,  the 
sacramental  system  formed  an  important  separate 
section  of  medieval  dogmatics.    The  absence  of  a 
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similar  stress  laid  on  the  preaching  of  the  Word  was 
felt,  and  supplied  by  the  preaching  orders.  It  was 
ooe  of  their  members,  the  Franciscan  Dims  Scotus, 
who  worked  out  the  thought  (in  his  treatise  De 
perfecliane  statuum,  Paris  ed.  of  his  Opera,  1896,  vol. 
xxvi.)  that  the  preaching  of  the  Word  and  personal 
influence  is  a  higher  thing  than  mere  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  so  that  monks  who  preach  and 
represent  a  life  of  moral  perfection  are  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  Church  than  the  priests  who  ad- 
minister the  sacraments.  Along  this  Hne  it  was 
possible  to  return  to  a  position  which  restored  to 
preaching  its  primitive  significance  as  a  means  of 
grace;  and  Luther  did  so  fully.  Through  ''  the 
Word  and  sacraments  "  the  Spirit  comes  to  men, 
and  Christ  performs  his  miracles  in  the  soul. 
Precedence  is  given  to  the  Word,  and  the  sacra- 
ments are  reduced  once  more  to  two;  the  Scriptural 
conception  is  recovered  by  this  and  by  the  attri- 
bution of  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  to  the 
religious  faith  awakened  by  the  words  of  institu- 
tion. The  Calvinistic  theology  laid  equal  emphasis 
on  Word  and  sacraments  both  as  vehicles  of  grace 
and  as  notes  of  the  true  Church,  but  considered 
them  to  be  effective  only  in  the  predestinate,  for 
whom  the  work  of  Christ  was  performed.  This 
led  to  the  view  that  they  were  not  indispensable  or 
necessarily  connected  with  the  saving  divine  opera- 
tions. The  Lutheran  theologians  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  worked  out  systematically  the  ideas 
promulgated  in  the  sixteenth,  without  reaching  any 
essentially  new  conclusions.  The  Pietistic  con- 
ception of  an  "  inner  word  "  as  an  immediate 
revelation  of  the  Spirit,  while  it  was  to  some  extent 
anticipated  by  Anabaptist  tenets,  had  its  impor- 
tance as  leading  up  to  the  rationalist  idea  that  the 
true  revdation  of  God  consists  in  innate  religious 
and  moral  concepts.  The  more  modem  develop- 
ment formally  recognizes  Word  and  sacraments  as 
the  means  of  grace,  but  is  inclined  to  empty  them 
of  their  force  by  understanding  the  sacraments  in 
a  Zwinglian  sense  as  mere  commemorative  symbols, 
and  failing  to  realize  the  present  and  operative 
divine  power  of  the  Word. 

A  siu^'ey  of  the  primitive  development  of  the 
means  of  grace,  with  their  relation  to  the  work  of 
Christ  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  continuing  that 
woric,  leads  to  certain  logical  conclusions  which  it 

will  be  useful  to  state.  (1)  Since  the 
Condunons.  corporate  life  proceeding  from  Christ 

is  a  historic  Hfe,  the  means  to  be  used 
for  transmitting  and  preserving  it  will  be  along  the 
Une  of  human  and  historic  tradition.  (2)  Since  mem- 
bership in  the  body  depends  on  recognition  of  Christ's 
authority,  the  means  of  grace  and  the  method 
of  their  administration  must  be  those  ordained  by 
him.  (3)  Since  the  life  created  and  preserved  by 
the  means  of  grace  can  be  understood  only  as  the 
result  of  a  supernatural  causality,  it  follows  that 
the  actiial  effect  of  them  can  not  be  produced  with- 
out the  presence  of  God,  i.e.,  the  direction  of  the 
almighty  Will  to  the  hearer  or  recipient.  (4)  Since 
the  means  of  grace,  as  the  historic  form  of  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Spirit,  can,  on  account  of  his  relation 
to  Christ,  have  no  other  purpose  than  Christ's  pur- 
pose, no  other  operation  can  be  attributed  to  them 


than  the  saving  of  souls.  (5)  An  essentially  similar 
operation  must  be  attributed  to  Word  and  sacra- 
ments, but  this  does  not  exclude  a  "  difference  of 
operations  "  according  to  the  different  manner  of 
the  administration,  baptism  and  the  communion 
having  each  its  own  special  purpose  and  the  Word 
being  distinguished  as  either  Law  or  Gospel.  (6) 
Since  revelation  is  intended  to  produce  faith,  the 
main  piupose  of  the  means  of  grace  must  be  the 
awakening  and  preservation  of  faith;  thus  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments  is  inconceivable 
without  the  presupposition  of  the  Word  and  with- 
ovt  strict  relation  of  their  purpose  to  it. 

(R.  Seebero.) 

Biblioo&apht:  The  subject  is  treated  in  most  of  the  works 
given  under  Dogma,  Dogmatics,  and  in  the  literature 
under  the  articles  on  the  sacraments.  Consult,  for  ex- 
ample, Hamack,  Dogma,  ii.  133  sqq.,  iii.  163  sqq.,  iv.  306 
sqq.,  V.  84  sqq.,  155-168.  205  sqq.;  R.  M.  Stanbrough, 
ScriptunU  View  of  Divine  Grace,  New  York,  1890;  J. 
Watson.  Doctrinee  of  Grace,  ib.  1900. 

GRACE,  TERM  OF.     See  Terminism. 

GRADUAL :  1 .  In  the  canon  of  the  mass  (no.  ix.) 
the  chant  of  two  verses  (occasionally  more)  taken, 
as  8  rule,  from  the  Psalms  and  sung  after  the  read- 
ing of  the  Epistle;  properly  as  a  responsoiy  by  one 
or  several  voices,  or  by  a  portion  of  the  choir;  then 
repeated  by  another  voice,  or  by  the  choir  collec- 
tively. In  the  stricter  sense,  "gradual"  in  the 
Roman  missal  denotes  only  the  first  couplet  of 
verses,  the  second  member  being  termed  "  verse." 
The  name  is  from  the  graduSy  or  steps,  on  which  the 
precentor  stood.  The  gradual  originated  from  the 
singing  of  entire  Psalms  occurring,  in  the  primitive 
Church,  between  the  lessons. 

Luther,  in  his  Formula  misscB,  permitted  the  use 
of  the  gradual,  but  preferred  to  assign  the  longer 
graduals  of  the  lenten  season  to  family  worship. 
Accordingly  he  substituted,  in  the  German  mass,  a 
German  hymn,  to  be  sung  by  the  full  choir.  Al- 
though the  gradual  is  mentioned  by  some  liturgies 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  soon  lapsed  in  the 
Lutheran  Church.  Latterly,  however,  it  is  coming 
to  be  restored,  or  at  least,  favored,  especially  on 
festivals,  either  in  the  forms  of  a  congregational 
hynm,  or  choral  eong,  or  the  two  combined. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Church,  "  gradual  "  also  sig- 
nifies the  book  containing  all  the  chants  of  the  mass, 
in  distinction  from  the  Antiphonariumy  which  con- 
tains the  chants  projjer  to  the  offices  of  prayer.  As 
first  uniformly  arranged  by  Palest rina  and  Gio- 
vanni Guidctti,  it  appeared  in  1614-15;  subse- 
quently, as  revised  and  enlarged  in  an  edition 
pronounced  authentic,  in  1872  (folio)  and  1877 
(octavo).  Georq  Rietschel. 

Bibliography:  E.  Mart^^ne,  De  antiquia  ecclceice  riiibtu, 
I.,  iv.  12,  i  1,  Antwerp,  1736-37;  M.  Gerbert.  De  caniu  et 
mueica  aacra,  i.  398  sqq..  San  Bias,  1774;  W.  Maskell, 
Monumenta  ritualia  eccleHce  Anglicana,  i.  39,  London, 
1846;  L.  Sch6berlein.  Schats  dee  liturgiechen  Chor-  und 
Oemeindcgeaanga,  i.  198  sqq..  Gottingen,  18C5;  V.  Thal- 
hofer,  Handbuck  der  katholischen  Liturgik,  ii.  9  sqq.,  Frei- 
burg, 1893;   DCA,  i.  746-748;   KL,  v.  981-983. 

GRAFE,  gra'fe,  EDUARD:  German  Protestant; 
b.  at  Elberfeld  (16  m.  e.n.e.  of  Diisseldorf)  Mar.  12. 
1855.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Bonn 
(1873-74),   Leipsic   (1874-76,   1878-79),  Tubingen 
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(1876-77;  Ph.D.,  ISSO),  and  Berlin  (1877-78),  and 
became  privat-docent  at  the  laat^named  university 
ir.  1884.  Two  yeai^  later  he  waa  appointed  asso- 
ciate professor  of  New  Testamejnt  exegeaiB  at  Halle ^ 
whence  he  went  to  Kiel  in  1SS8  as  full  professor  of 
the  same  subject.  Since  1890  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor at  Bonn,  and  has  written  Ueber  Veranhsming 
und  Zwech  dea  Rdmerbriefs  (Freiburg,  1881  )j  Die 
pauliniscke  Lekre  vom  Ge^eiz  (1884);  and  Die  Stel- 
lung  und  Bedeulung  det  Jakobusbriefea  in  der  Enir- 
wicklung  dee  Urchristentume  (Tobmgen,  1904). 

GRAFTOrr,  CHARLES  CHAPMAlf:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac;  h,  at  Boston 
Apr.  12,  1830.  He  studied  theology  under  Bishop 
W,  R.  Whittinghara  of  Maryland,  and  was  ordered 
deacon  in  1855  and  ordained  priest  three  years 
later.  He  was  assistant  at  Reistcrstown,  Md.,  and 
a  city  missionary  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  from  1S55  to 
1858,  and  curate  of  St.  Paurs,  Baltimore,  as  well  as 
chaplain  of  the  Maryland  Deaconesses,  from  1858 
to  1865.  He  was  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  Boston,  from  1872  to  1888,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  conaecraled  bishop  of  Fond  du 
Lac.  While  in  England  from  1865  to  1872  he 
helped  to  eatablifih  the  Society  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, popularlj  known  as  Cowley  Fathers,  and  also 
foil  ad  ed  a  community  of  the  English  St.  Margaret's 
Sisterhood  in  Boston  in  1S88,  in  addition  to  estab- 
lishing the  mother  house  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Nativity  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  the  same  year. 
He  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  High-church  school 
in  America,  and  has  written  Vocation,  or  CaU  of  the 
Divine  Master  to  a  SiMer'a  Life  (New  York,  1889); 
Plain  Suggeetione  for  a  Reverent  Cel^aticm.  of  the 
Holif  Communion  (1897);  Chri^ian  and  Caiholie 
(1905);  and  A  CotMic  Atlae,  or,  Digesi  of  Cathdic 
Theology  (190S). 

GRAMAUH  (GRAUMAim},  JOHAJm.     See  Pou- 

ANDER. 

GRAMMOITT,  grfl^msn'  (GRAKDMONT), ORDER 

OF  (known  also  as  Boni  Homines,  q.v.) :  One  of  the 
chief  orders  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  centuryn 
Its  founder,  Stephan,  was  bom  in  Auvergn©  in 
1046.  He  was  educated  for  the  religious  life  by 
his  kinsman,  Bishop  Milo  of  Benevento,  and  from 
1070  to  1074  re^ideti  in  Rome,  His  petition  to  be 
permitted  io  establish  a  i^liglous  order  was  refused 
by  Ale]cander  I L  on  account  of  Stephan 's  youth.  In 
1073,  however,  Gregory  VII,  granted  his  requestj 
and  Stephan  returned  to  Franecj  where  he  built  a 
httle  hut  of  boughs  in  Muret,  a  desolate  spot  in 
Auvergne,  near  Limoges  where  he  lived  according 
to  the  strict  Calabrian  rule.  For  several  years  his 
asceticism  found  few  imitators,  but  gradually  the 
fame  of  his  sanettty  led  many  to  submit  to  his 
guidance,  although  he  refused  the  title  of  master  or 
abbot  and  called  him  self  simply  "  corrector.  * '  After 
his  death,  Feb.  8,  1124,  the  home  of  the  community 
was  fixed  on  the  moimtain  Grandmont  a  few  milea 
northeast  of  Limoges^  to  which  Stephan  used  to  re- 
tire for  prayer  Hence  the  name  waa  given  to  the 
order. 

The  bull  of  Gregory  VII.  empowered  Stephan 
only  to  establish  an  order  on  the  Benedictine  rule, 
yet  he  seems  to  have  made  certain  additions  from 


other  monastic  institutions  in  so  far  as  he  considered 
them  advisable.  In  1143  Stephan  de  Lisiac,  the 
third  successor  of  the  founder,  reduced  to  writing 
the  reguktions  which  hitherto  had  been  trans^ 
mitted  only  by  word  of  mouth.  Under  him  the 
order  had  more  than  sixty  houses,  especially  in 
A q uitaine ,  An j on ,  and  No rmand y .  The  eighth  p rior, 
Ademar  de  Friac,  drew  up  a  new  rule  of  extreme 
severity  whii^  was  confirmed  by  Irmoeent  III. 
It  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  the 
forty-second  prior,  G.  Bary,  mitigated  this  rule, 
but  after  that  time  a  strict  Observantine  division 
separated  from  the  main  order  under  the  leadership 
of  Charies  Fremont.  From  Its  very  beginning  ih^ 
order  contained  more  lay  brothers  than  regulars^ 
and  thus  feU  a  prey  to  internal  schism  and  decay. 
Limited  throughout  its  history  to  France ,  it  suc- 
cumbed to  the  storms  of  the  Revolution.  The 
habit  was  a  black  cassock  with  a  scapular  and  a 
pointed  hood.  Toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
centufy  the  order  also  comprised  three  nunneries^ 

(O.   ZdCKLERf.) 

BiaLioaB^PHT:  The  "  Rule  "  wan  pubhabed  At  RDtien, 
1671.  Soui-OB*  at*:  J.  LeV^uo.  Annaiea  trrdinU  Qrandi- 
mon^sntiu,  Troyea,  1662;  the  VUa  i^t  the  founder,  by 
Gemld  Itberii.  with  oommcnt,  i^  in  ASB^  Feb.,  ii,  199-- 
212,  aBd  in  MPL,  cciv,  l0ft5-46,  Coojjult:  C.  Fr** 
monti  La  Vie,  hi  mart  ei  hi  miracles  tU  S.  ^tienne,  Di>oii, 
1647;  H.  d«  la  Maitshe  de  Famat?,  La  Vi^  de  S.  Etienrnt^ 
Piriig,  1704;  Helyot,  Ordrgm  manaa^i^vet,  vli.  40fl«iq.,  470- 
403;  H^imbucher,  OrrJrn  und  JCDfiffr^^ficmen,  i.  415^17; 
KL,  V.  980-993;  Currier,  ReliaiouM  Ordert,  pp.  150-152, 

GRAITADA,  ARCHBISBOPRIC  OF:     An  ancient 

melropolitan  see  in  Spain.  The  city  is  identical 
with  the  ancient  Illiberris  or  Elvira,  which  was 
early  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  is  best  known  for  the 
eynod  held  there  early  in  the  fourth  century  (see 
Elfika,  Synod  of).  It  was  occupied  by  the  Moora 
in  the  eighth  century  and  later  became  the  capita 
of  a  powerful  kingdom.  The  biahops  of  Elvira  or 
Gnmada  for  a  long  time  after  the  Moorish  conquest 
were  merely  titular.  After  the  capture  of  Granada 
by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  in  1492,  an  archie pisoo- 
pal  see  was  founded  there,  with  Isabella's  oonfesaor 
Fernando  Mendoza  de  Talavera,  then  bishop  of 
A  Vila,  as  its  first  incumbent,  Alexander  VI.  gave 
the  sees  of  Guadii  and  Almeria  to  the  new  prov- 
ince, and  added  that  of  Malaga  in  1493.  Since  the 
Concordat  of  IS51  the  suffragan  sees  have  been 
Almeria,  Cartagena  or  Murcia,  Gaudiic,  Jaen,  and 
Malaga^  Notable  archbishops  were  Caspar  de 
Avalos  (1529-45),  who  established  the  university 
and  under  whom  John  of  God  founded  the  Brothers 
of  Charity  (^  CHAnrrY,  Brothers  of),  and  Pedro 
Guerrero  (1546-76)^  one  of  the  most  learned  thsc^ 
logians  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  population 
of  the  diocese  is  about  230,000. 

BiBuooiiJLFEiT:  H.  Flor«,  E$jKiiia  Bagrada^  v^l.  uli.,  SI 
rolaM  Madrid^  1754  sQii.;  J,  HidaLgo  HDmLett,,  Hiimtig  a 
Gmnoda^,  Graimda,  1S42;  P.  B.  Game<i.  KiT€he^gt9chid\M 
V9n  lipanien,  vola,  i.-ii,,  3  vols.,  R^gfijtibuiTE,  1862-79;  J. 
P.  KJrtch  and  V.  Lukach^  lUasitierie  Grschi^te  dtr  kaiholi^ 
Mchen  Kirche,  pp.  306,  492  aqq.,  Mum^b,  1905^  KL^  r. 
1013-16. 

GRAITBERT,  JOHH  COWPER:  Methodist  Epb- 
copal  bishop;  b.  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  Dec.  5,  1 829.  He 
w^os  educated  at  Randolph,  Macon  College,  Boydton, 
Va.  (A.B.,  1MB},  md  entered  the  Methodiit  Epia- 
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copal  ministry  in  the  Virginia  Conferenoe  in  1848. 
He  was  assigned  to  the  E^tville  Circuit,  Va.  (1848- 
1849),  FannviUe,  Va.  (1849-50),  Lynchburg,  Va. 
(1850-61),  Loudoun  Circuit,  Va.  (1853),  Randolph, 
Macon  College,  Va.  (1854-55),  Charlottesville,  Va. 
(1856),  Washington  (1857-58),  University  of  Vir- 
ginia (1859-60),  Market  Street,  Petersburg,  Va. 
(1865-68),  Centenary  Church,  Richmond,  Va.  (1868- 
1872),  and  Broad  Street  Church,  Richmond, 
Va.  (1872-75),  interrupted  only  by  illness  m  1852 
and  by  his  duties  as  chaplain  in  the  Confederate 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  from  1861  to  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  in  VanderbUt  University, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  held  this  position  until  1882, 
when  he  was  elected  bishop.  He  was  retired  from 
active  service  in  1902.  In  theology  he  is  an  ortho- 
dox member  of  his  denomination  and  is  an  Evan- 
gelical Arminian.  He  has  written  A  Bible  Dictionary 
for  Sunday  Schoola  and  Families  (Nashville,  Tenn., 
1885);  Ttpdve  Sennons  (1896);  and  Experience  the 
Crowning  Evidence  of  CkristianHy  (1900). 

GRAUT,  ABRAHAM:  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal bishop;  b.  at  Lake  City,  Fla.,  Aug.  25,  1848. 
He  was  bom  a  slave,  and  after  the  dose  of  the  Civil 
War  acquired  an  education  in  missionary  and  night- 
schools.  He  joined  the  African  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  1868  and  for  five  years  was  a  class 
leader  and  steward.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1873  and  became  an  elder  three  years  later,  and  in 
1888  he  was  elected  bishop. 

GRAFT,  ASAHEL:  American  physician  and 
missionary;  b.  at  Marshall,  Allegany  County,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  17, 1807;  d.  at  Mosul,  Asiatic  Turkey,  Apr.  24, 
1844.  He  studied  medicine  at  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
and  was  practising  his  profession  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
when,  in  1834,  he  first  became  interested  in  missions. 
In  1835  he  went  to  Urumiah  as  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Board.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
Persian  officials,  and  of  the  Nestorian  priests  and 
bishops,  founded  schools  and  did  much  to  allevi- 
ate the  sufferings  of  the  Nestorians  in  the  war  with 
the  Kurds.  After  the  massacres  of  1843  he  settled 
at  Mosul.  He  published  The  Nestoriane,  or  the  Lost 
Tribes  (London  and  Boston,  1841). 

Bxbuoo&aprt:  A.  C.  Lathrop,  Memoir  of  Aaahel  Orant, 
New  York.  1844;  T.  Lawrie,  Dr.  OrarU  and  the  Moun- 
tain Neatarian*,  Boston,  1856. 

GRAIVT,  SIR  ROBERT:  Governor  of  Bengal, 
India;  b.  in  Bengal  in  1779;  d.  at  Dalpoorie,  West- 
em  India,  July  9,  1838.  He  was  educated  at  Mag- 
dalen College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1801;  M.A.,  1804), 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
1807.  Prior  to  his  appointment  to  the  governor- 
ship of  Bengal  in  1834  he  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Conunons  for  fifteen  years,  in  which  body 
he  championed  the  movement  for  repealing  the 
civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews.  He  published  three 
works  dealing  with  Indian  affairs  and  a  number  of 
hymns.  Twelve  of  these,  most  of  which  were  orig- 
inally contributed  to  the  Christian  Observer^  were 
collected  by  his  brother  Charles,  Lord  Glenelg, 
under  the  title  Sacred  Poems  (London,  1839). 
Two  of  them,  "When  gathering  clouds  around  I 


view,"  and  *' Savior,  when  in  dust  to  thee,"  rank 

with  the  best  of  modem  hynms. 

Bibliographt:    DNB,  xxii.  402;    S.  W.  Duffield,  Engluh 

HymnM,  p.  27  et  passim,  New  York,  1886;   Julian,  Hym- 

nology,  pp.  449-450. 

GRAPHEUS  (De  Schryver,  Scribonius),  COR- 
NELIUS: Humanist;  b.  at  Aalst  (Alost,  15  m. 
w.n.w.  of  Brussels),  in  Flanders,  1482;  d.  at  Ant- 
werp, Dec.  19, 1558.  While  town  clerk  of  Antwerp, 
he  published  the  two  works  of  Johann  von  Goch, 
Epistvla  apologetica  contra  Dominicanum  quendam 
and  De  libertate  Christiana,  accompanying  them  with 
caustic  prefaces  dated  respectively  Aug.  23,  1520, 
and  Mar.  29,  1521.  In  both  prefaces  he  complains 
of  the  clergy's  forgetfulness  of  duty,  and  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  soon 
arrested  by  the  Inquisition,  and  early  in  Feb.,  1522, 
he  was  taken  to  Brussels,  being  obliged  to  make  a 
formal  recantation  both  there  and  at  Antwerp. 
He  was  not  reinstated  in  oflSce,  however,  until  1540. 

Otto  Clemen. 
Bibuoorapht:  A.  J.  van  der  Aa,  Biographiach  woorden- 
boek  der  Nederlanden,  Haarlem,  1852  sqq.;  C.  Ullmaxm, 
Reformera  before  the  Reformation,  i.  18,  136-142.  397,  402- 
416,  Edinburgh.  1877;  O.  Clemen,  Johann  Pupper  von 
Goch,  Leipsic.  1806;  P.  KalkofT,  Die  AnfAnge  der  Oegen^ 
reformation  in  den  Niederlanden,  i.  57;  ii.  70-71,  Halle, 
1903;  sources  may  be  found  in  P.  Frederioq,  Corpua  docu- 
mentorum  inquiaitionia  hceretica  pravitatia  Neederlandicce, 
iii.,  nos.  50.  64,  74,  77.  83,  85,  00. 107. 108,  120.  The  Hague. 
1880  sqq. 

GRATIiE,  GRATIOSA  RESCRIPTA:  Technical 
terms  applied  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
rescripts  by  which  the  pope,  as  a  grace  or  favor, 
generally  in  response  to  a  request,  confers  a  dis- 
pensation, an  indulgence,  a  privilege,  an  exemption, 
a  benefice,  or  an  expectancy.  The  usual  formula 
"Fiat  ut  petitur"  or  "Concessum,"  involves  the 
tacit  condition  that  the  grounds  adduced  in  the 
request  are  truthfully  stated.  If  the  grace  is  given 
in  the  form  "  Placet  motu  proprio,"  it  is  independent 
of  the  grounds  stated  and  operative  even  if  they 
should  prove  invalid.  (P.  HiNSCHiusf.) 

GRATIAN,  gr^'shi-on:  1.  Roman  emperor,  375- 
383;  b.  at  Sirmium,  359;  killed  at  Lyons  Aug  25, 
383.  He  followed  his  father,  Valentinian  I.,  on  the 
throne  of  the  West  in  375,  while  his  uncle,  Valens 
(qv.),  governed  the  East  until  his  death  in  378, 
when  Theodosius  succeeded  him.  In  383  Gratian 
was  murdered  in  Gaul  by  his  geneml  Maximus,  who 
had  assimaed  the  title  of  emperor  and  made  war 
upon  him. 

The  policy  which  Gratian  pursued  with  respect  to 
the  Church,  and  which  was  carried  still  farther  by 
Theodosius  (q.v.),  was  of  decisive  consequences. 
Religious  liberty  had  reigned,  at  least  nominally, 
since  the  Edict  of  Milan  (313;  see  Const antine  the 
Great  and  his  Sons,  I.,  §4), but  none  of  the  powerful 
ecclesiastical  parties  in  the  empire  was  satisfied  with 
it,  while  an  equal  tolerance  of  all  parties  would  have 
entailed  unceasing  religious  wars  and  threatened  the 
existence  of  the  empire.  On  the  other  hand,  pagan- 
ism had  already  received  such  a  blow  by  the  most 
far-reaching  laws  that  a  serious  and  lasting  resistance 
was  not  expected  from  it.  Thus  the  time  had  come 
in  which  the  rulers  of  the  State.  l)y  elevating  the 
confession  of  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  parties  to  the 
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state  religion  and  suppressing  all  others,  could  bring 
about  the  only  kind  of  peace  either  attainable  or 
desirable,  if  the  empire  and  civilization  were  to  be 
maintained.  Gratian  accordingly  established  the 
orthodox  State  Church,  while  Theodosius  began 
with  the  systematic  suppression  of  paganism.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  how  far  Gratian  was  influenced  by 
the  Christian  bishops  in  his  work,  but  his  attachment 
to  the  Nicene  faith  was  without  doubt  due  largely  to 
the  personal  influence  of  Ambrose.  In  376  Gratian 
forbade  all  heretics  to  assemble  for  any  religious 
purpose,  confiscated  the  property  belonging  to  their 
churches,  and  transferred  the  buildings  to  the  ortho- 
dox, whom  he  favored  at  the  same  time  by  a  series  of 
laws.  In  the  same  year  (376)  he  issued  an  edict 
concerning  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  In  377  he 
exempted  all  officers  of  the  orthodox  Church,  down 
to  the  ostiariif  from  municipal  services  and  per- 
sonal taxes,  and  in  379  he  even  made  the  retail 
trade  which  the  lower  clergy  carried  on  in  Illyria, 
Italy,  and  Gaul  free  of  duty.  In  the  Roman  schism 
Gratian  took  the  part  of  Damasus  (see  Damasus  I.), 
whom  he  appointed  judge  of  appeal  over  all  Occi- 
dental bishops.  Nevertheless,  he  rejected  the 
demand  of  the  Roman  synod  of  378  to  free  the 
bishops  of  the  cities  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State.  In  381  the  Council  of  Constantinople  pro- 
nounced the  anathema  against  all  non-Niccne  par- 
ties. 

After  the  accession  of  Theodosius,  paganism  was 
treated  with  the  same  severity  as  heretical  Christi- 
anity.    According  to  his  edict  of  381,  apostates 
from  Christianity  to  paganism  lost  their  right  to 
make  a  will,  this  being  only  the  beginning  of  a 
number  of  special  edicts.     Gratian  does  not  seem  to 
have  attacked  paganism  with  the  same  severity  as 
Theodosius;   but  he,  too,  beginning  in  382,  issued  a 
number  of  edicts  for  his  provinces  under  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  Ambrose.     All  sacerdotal  privi- 
leges and  all  state  support  were  withdrawn  from 
paganism,  and  real  estate  belonging  to  the  pagan 
temples  was  confiscated.     The  altar  of  victory  in 
the  hall  of  the  senate  was  removed;    and  Gratian 
declined  to  accept  the  emblems  of  the  office  of 
pontifex  maximus.    Shortly  before  his  downfall,  he 
issued  a  law  punishing  apostasy  to  paganism  and 
Judaism  with  the  loss  of  citizenship.    Thus   the 
orthodox  State  Church  came  into  existence,  but 
neither  Gratian  nor  Theodosius  created  it;  it  was  no 
act  of  deep  political  insight,  but  the  necessary  result 
of  historical  development.      (Adolf  Harnack.) 
Biblioorapht:    Sources  from  the  Christian  side  are   the 
hifltories  of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  Rufinus  and 
Sulpidus  Sevenia,  with  which  cf.  Ammianus  Marceliinus, 
Roman   History,   in   Bohn's   Classical    Library,    London. 
1887.     Consult:   J.  C.  L.  Gieseler.  Church  Hiatory,  ed.  H. 
B.  Smith,  i.  282-283.  New  York,  1868;    C.  Wordsworth, 
Churth  Hiat.  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  vol.  iii..ib.  1885; 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,   chaps,  xxv.-xxvii.;    Neander; 
Chriatian    Church,    vol.    ii.    passim;      SchafT,     Chrietian 
Church,  iii.  61-62;    W.  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,  ii.  301-303,  London, 
1800. 

2.  CJompiler  of  the  Decretum  Gratiani.  lie  was 
a  Camaldolensian  monk,  teacher  of  canon  law  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  FeUx  at  Bologna,  and  prepared 
his  work  between  1139  and  1142.  Nothing  more 
is  known  of  his  life.    See  Canon  Law,  II. 


GRATRY,  gra"trt',  AUGUSTE  JOSEPH  AL- 
PHONSE:  French  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Lille  Mar. 
30, 1805;  d.  at  Montreux  (14  m.  s.e.  of  Lausanne)  Feb. 
6, 1872.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  his  native 
city,  at  the  tjcole  Polytechnique,  and  at  the  College 
Stanislas,  Paris.  Entering  the  priesthood  at  Stras- 
burg,  he  was  successively  professor  at  the  Catholic 
seminary  there  (1832-42),  director  of  the  College 
Stanislas  (1842-47),  and  almoner  of  the  £cole  Nor- 
male  (1847-52).  He  was  decorated  with  the  order 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1845.  In  1852,  with 
Abb^  Petetot,  he  established  anew  the  Oratory  of 
the  Lnmaculate  Conception,  and  devoted  Imnself 
chiefly  to  the  education  of  Parisian  youth  till  1869, 
when  his  connection  with  Pdre  Hyacinthe  and  the 
International  League  of  Peace  forced  him  to  retire 
from  the  Oratory.  He  was  appointed  vicar-general 
to  the  bishop  of  Orl^ns  in  1861,  and  professor  of 
morals  at  the  Sorbonne  in  1863,  and  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  in  1867.  During  the  Vatican 
Council  he  published  four  letters  against  the  doc- 
trine of  papal  infallibility,  but  accepted  the  dogma 
when  it  was  promulgated.  His  principal  works 
are:  Cours  de  philosophie  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1855-57); 
Les  Sources,  conseih  pour  la  conduite  de  Vesprit  (2 
vols.,  1861-62);  La  Philoaophie  du  credo  (1861); 
La  Paix  (1861);  Commentaire  sur  V^vangile  sekrn 
saint  Matthieu  (2  vols.,  1863-65);  Les  Sophistes  et 
la  critique  (1864);  J^sus-Ckrist,  lUponse  h  M, 
Renan  (1864;  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1868);  and 
La  Morale  et  la  hide  Vhistoire  (2  vols.,  1868). 
Biblioorapht:  Besides  Gratry's  (Euvree  poeihumea,  cow- 
venira  de  ma  jeuneaae,  Paris,  1874,  consult:  B.  Chauyelot, 
Le  Ptre  Gratry,  Paris.  1862;  A.  L.  A.  Perraud,  Le  Pire 
Oratry;  aea  dernier  a  joura,  Paris,  1872,  Ens.  transl.. 
Last  Days  of  Phe  Gratry,  London,  1872;  E.  Peyrat.  Le 
Ph-e  Gratry,  Paris,  1890;  A.  Chauvin,  Le  Pire  Gratry,  ib. 
1901;  Lichtenberger,  ESR,  v.  665-674. 

GRAXJ,  RUDOLF  FRIEDRICH:  German  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Heringen-on-the-Werra  (4  m.  s.e.  of 
Nordhausen),  Hesse,  Apr.  20,  1835;  d.  at  Kdnigs- 
berg  Aug.  5,  1893.  He  studied  at  Leipsic  imder 
Liebner  and  Kahnis,  imder  Hofmann  at  Erlangen, 
and  under  A.  F.  C.  Vilmar  at  Marburg.  After  being 
a  private  tutor  from  1857  to  1860,  he  returned  to 
Marburg,  first  as  lecturer  and  then  (1861)  as  privat- 
docent.  In  1865  he  was  made  professor  extraor- 
dinary,  but  in  1866  was  called  to  Kdnigsberg  as 
ordinary  professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis. 
He  also  lectiued  occasionally  on  dogmatics  and 
apologetics,  and  was  an  admirable  speaker  upon 
subjects  outside  his  official  sphere. 

In  harmony  with  the  influence  of  Hofmann  and 
Vilmar,  Grau's  theological  position  was  decidedly 
Lutheran,  and  he  emphasized  it  by  entering  the 
Lutheran  Union  of  his  province  and  by  his  active 
association,  both  personally  and  by  correspondence, 
with  the  leading  Lutheran  theologians  of  his  day. 
In  this  same  spirit  he  took  a  warm  interest  in 
American  Lutheranism,  although  he  was  not  in  entire 
sympathy  with  the  conservatism  of  the  latter  body. 
His  Lutheranism  was  far  more  practical  than  dog- 
matic in  character,  and  throughout  his  activity  the 
apologetic  defense  of  Christian  belief  against  the 
hostile  tendencies  of  the  period  found  frequent 
presentation  in  his  writings. 

Grau's  writings  fall  into  two  categories,  spolo- 
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getic  and  exegetic,  the  fonner  being  both  the  more 
numerous  and  the  more  important.  Here  belongs 
his  Semiien  imd  Indogermanen,  eine  Apologie  des 
Chriaientums  vom  Standpunkte  der  Volkerpsycho- 
logie  (Stuttgart,  1864),  in  which  he  assailed  Kenan's 
view  that  the  Semites  were  an  inferior  race,  and 
emphasized  the  Biblical  presentation  of  the  mono- 
Uieiam  of  the  Semitic  stock.  This  work  was,  in  a 
certain  sense,  continued  and  supplemented  in  his 
Ursphinge  und  Ziele  unserer  KtUturerUuncklung 
(Gatersloh,  1875;  Eng.  transl.,  by  Sir  M.  Williams 
under  the  title  of  Goal  of  the  Human  Racef  London, 
18d2), which  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  Ham- 
ites  as  a  leading  factor  in  the  ancient  culture-his- 
tory of  mankind,  while  at  the  same  time  the  "Ham- 
itization  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  spirit  "  at  the  end 
of  the  republic  and  dining  the  empire  was  empha- 
sized as  a  warning  precedent  for  certain  tendencies  of 
modem  times.  He  likewise  wrote  numerous  minor 
apologetic  essays,  chiefly  in  the  BeweU  dea  Glau- 
ben9,  of  which  he  became  associate  editor  at  its 
establishment  in  1865.  Among  these  essays  spe- 
cial mention  may  be  made  of  his  Ueber  den  Glavben 
aU  die  hochsU  Vemimft  (1865);  Der  Glanbe  ala  die 
wahre  LebensphHosophie  (1881);  Das  Geheimnie  der 
Judenfrage  (1881);  Utber  J,  G.  Hamanne  SteUung 
zu  Rdigion  und  Christentum  (1888);  and  Einem 
unbekannten  Gott  (1889).  Many  of  his  later  essays 
express  considerable  bitterness  against  modem  theol- 
ogy, especially  of  Ritschl's  school. 

Grau's  first  exegetical  work  was  his  Zur  EinfUhr- 
ttng  in  das  SckrifUum  desNeuen  Testaments  (Stutt- 
gart, 1868),  which  was  fully  developed  in  his  Ent- 
wickdungsgeschichie  des  neuiestamentlichen  Schriftr 
turns  (2  vols.,  1871).  These  were  followed  by  his 
BibUsche  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments  (N5rd- 
lingen,  1883;  3d  ed.,  1889)  and  Das  Selbstbe- 
wusstsein  Jesu  (1887).  During  the  final  years  of  his 
life  Grau  began  a  more  comprehensive  work  on 
the  theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  only  a  frag- 
ment appeared  after  his  death  under  the  title  of 
Das  Volk  Gottes  und  sein  Gesetz  (GQtersloh,  1894). 
He  likewise  wrote  several  briefer  monographs  on 
Old  Testament  themes,  and  prepared  two  works  for 
a  more  general  circle  of  readers.  In  collaboration 
with  other  scholars,  he  edited  a  New  Testament 
Bibelwerk  fur  die  Gemeinde  (2  vols.,  Bielefeld,  1887- 
1880;  2d  ed.,  1889-90),  to  which  he  himself  contribu- 
ted the  exegesis  of  Matthew,  John,  the  two  Epistles 
to  the  CJorinthians,  and  Revelation.  Two  years 
before  his  death  appeared  Lathers  Katechismus 
erkldrt  aus  biblischer  Theologie  (Gtltersloh,  1891). 

(O.  ZOCKLERf.) 
Bibuogbapht:    C.   W.   von   KOgelgen,   Rudolf  Orau,   ein 
aJeademi9eher  Zeuife  der  lutherischen  Kirehe,  Munich,  1894; 
O.  Z6ckler,  in  BeweU  dea  Glaubena,  1893,  pp.  357-370. 

GRAUL,  KARL:  German  Lutheran  missionary; 
b.  at  Wdrlitz  (9  m.  e.  of  Dessau)  Feb.  6,  1814;  d. 
at  Erlangen  Nov.  10,  1864.  In  1836  he  entered  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  and  after  the  completion  of 
his  theological  studies  spent  two  years  in  Italy  as  a 
private  tutor.  Returning  to  Germany  he  became 
a  teacher  at  Dessau  and  j>ubhsho(l  Hammerschldge 
in  Dreizeilem  (I^eipsic,  1843)  against  the  lax  tend- 
ency of  the  times.  Meanwhile  the  missionary  com- 
mittee at  Dresden  called  him  as  their  director  in 


1842.  Graul  entered  his  new  position  in  1844,  at 
the  time  when  the  question  of  creeds  in  missionaiy 
work  was  being  agitated.  He  labored  in  the  spirit 
of  his  predecessor  Wermelskirch,  looking  upon  the 
missionary  society  as  a  distinctive  outgrowth  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  and  its  creed,  in  opposition  to 
the  ideas  of  the  missionary  institute  at  Basel;  and 
the  Dresden  society  soon  became  the  bond  of  imion 
between  most  of  the  Lutheran  Churches,  not  only 
of  Germany,  but  also  of  foreign  countries.  At  the 
same  time  Graul  developed  an  important  literary 
activity.  It  was  his  idea  from  the  beginning  to 
bring  missions  into  close  touch  with  scientific  the- 
ology by  eradicating  the  prejudice  between  mis- 
sionaries and  theologians,  and  thus  both  to  assign 
to  missionary  work  its  important  place  in  the  sphere 
of  the  theological  science,  and  to  lay  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  it.  He  accordingly  required  of  missionaries 
a  thorough  education  in  scientific  theology,  and  to 
attain  this  he  removed  the  institute  from  Dresden 
to  I^ipsic,  the  seat  of  the  university  (1848).  It 
was  an  early  desire  of  Graul  to  be  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  mission  fields  of  India,  and  in 
1849  he  undertook  a  journey  thither,  returning  in 
1853  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country  and 
of  the  Tamil  language  and  Uterature.  Henceforth 
the  main  efforts  of  his  life  were  directed  toward  a 
thorough  instruction  of  his  pupils  in  Tamil.  For 
this  purpose  he  had  collected  in  India  a  large  Tamil 
library,  and  the  principal  literary  work  of  his  life 
was  the  Bibliotheca  tamtUica  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1854- 
1856). 

Graul  desired  to  Christianize  the  Tamil  people  as  a 
whole,  rather  than  to  convert  individuals.  He 
accordingly  advocated  a  considerate  treatment  of 
the  distinctions  of  caste  among  the  Hindus,  dis- 
tinguishing a  civil  and  a  religious  aspect  of  caste. 
The  question  engendered  many  controversies,  most 
of  the  other  missionary  societies  in  India,  espe- 
cially the  English,  holding  different  views  on  the 
subject.  Graul  had  occasion,  while  in  India,  to 
defend  the  principles  of  his  society  in  an  English 
polemical  treatise.  As  the  dispute  was  continued  in 
Germany  Graul  thoroughly  discussed  the  question 
in  Die  SteUung  der  er>angelisch4utherischen  Mission  in 
Leipzig  zur  ostindischen  Kastenfrage  (Leipsic,  1861). 
He  admits  that  caste,  although  originally  a  distinc- 
tion of  purely  national  and  social  significance,  shows 
in  its  present  form  a  religious  character,  and  that  as 
such  it  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel. But,  he  continues,  the  practise  of  caste  loses 
its  force  in  native  congregations  of  Christians  be- 
cause they  all  without  distinction  partake  of  the 
cup  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  express  doctrine 
of  Holy  Scripture  concerning  the  common  origin  of 
human  society  deprives  the  institution  of  caste  of 
its  pagan  basis.  In  1860  Graul  retired  as  director 
of  the  missionary  institute  of  Leipsic,  because  of  the 
continuance  of  violent  attacks  and  for  the  sake  of 
his  health;  and  in  1861  he  removed  to  Erlangen, 
intending  to  establish  himself  as  teacher  in  the  uni- 
versity; but  death  prevented  the  execution  of  his 
plan. 

Dming  his  activity  at  Dresden  he  wrote  Un- 
terscheidungslehren  der  verschiedenen  christlichen 
Bekenntnisse  (Leipsic,  1845);  Die  evangelisch-lutheri^ 
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Bche  Mum€mmnst(^  zu  Dresden  an  dt€  evangdiseh^ 
Ixdherische  Kirche  aller  Land^;  Vorwdrts  oder  Ruck- 
w&Hs  f  (1845) ;  Die  chnstHchen  Missionspidtze  auf  dtr 
ganzcn  Erde  (1847).  A  fruit  of  his  studies  on  IrenaeuB 
was  Die  chriUliche  Kirche  an  der  Schwelie  des  irendi- 
schen  ZeilalLprs  (1860).  His  Ueber  Slellung  und  Bedeu- 
tmig  der  ckristlichen  Afis^um  im  Gamen  der  Univcrsi- 
iMmisMenschaften  (Erlangen,  1S64)  Is  an  exposition  of 
the  ruling  principle  of  his  life*  His  hist  work  was 
Indische  Sinnpfiamen  und  Blximen  zut  Kenmeichnung 
deM  indiBchenj  vomehmlich  taimdudwn  Geiatea  (1864), 
Biblioqhafht:    G.  Herm&tm,  Dr.  Graul  und  teine   Brdev- 

taag   fiir  dia  luiheritchff  Minion^   U&Ufl,    1836;     Uebiea' 

beiKcr,  ESR,  v.  674^73. 

GRAVAMmA  (Lat.,:^" Grievances");  In  his- 
torical  terminotogy  the  official  compilation  of  the 
grievances  of  the  German  nation  against  the  Papal 
Court.  Such  fornuil  complaints  beciame  more  and 
more  frequent ,  espeeially  in  tbe  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  in  the  course  of  time  developed 
into  B,  constantly  recurring  subject  of  cocsidemtion 
or  menace  in  the  German  diets  far  into  the  period  of 
the  Rofommtion.  Their  origin  may  be  tracid  to  the 
complaints  or  propositions  of  reform  which  the  Ger^ 
man  nution^  like  other  nations^  laid  before  the  Coun^ 
dl  of  Gonstance  and  the  Council  of  Basel  (qq.vO- 
Efforts  at  an  ecclesiastical  reformation  accom- 
panied those  directed  against  abuses  in  the  empire, 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  prime  source 
of  complaint  r  as  weU  as  of  oppoBitton,  was 
the  higher  clergy.  The  general  desire  received  a 
more  tangible  form  in  tbe  Gravamijm  AUjnanus  rm- 
Hanis  which  were  laid  before  the  Diet  of  Frankfort  in 
Aug*,  1456,  in  which  the  unfulfilled  hopes  of  the  pre- 
ceding councils  again  found  expression ;  but  condi- 
tions did  not  change.  In  the  latter  years  of  the 
oentUFy,  under  the  influence  of  Berthold  of  I^fainz, 
complaints  about  the  investiture  of  foreigners  with 
German  prebends  became  more  urgent*  Another 
chief  point  of  complaint  was  directcfl  against  ques- 
tionaries  and  mendicant  friars.  While  thus  far 
spiritual  princes  had  been  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment, so  that  secular  princes  and  their  desires  came 
into  consideration  only  secondarily,  a  change  took 
place  in  tbe  latter  period  of  the  reign  of  Maximilian  I, 
(d.  1514);  but  it  was  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  151S 
that  the  Gravamina  first  received  real  official  fonn, 
when  a  memorial  was  prepared  stating  reasons  for 
the  refusal  to  pay  ecclesiastica]  tithes.  The  move- 
ment reached  its  culmination  at  the  Diet  of  Worms 
(1521),  where  it  waa  advocated  even  hy  Roman  Cath- 
olic princes,  like  George  of  Saxony,  who  disavowed 
Luther,  but  favore^l  a  reformation  after  the  con^^p- 
tion  of  Erasmus.  A  commission,  composed  of  spirit* 
ual  and  secular  members,  was  immediately  entrusted 
with  the  eorapilation  of  the  complaints.  Their  dis- 
cussitms  resulted  in  the  famous  ''One  hundretl  [more 
precisely  one  hundretl  and  twoj  Gravamina  of  the 
German  Nation,"  De^^che  ReichMiagmktenr  2d  ser., 
ii.,  Gotha,  1896,  no.  96,  which  attack  not  only  papal 
encroachments,  but  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion and  the  immoral  life  of  the  clergy  in  general. 
Nevertheless,  they  remained  only  a  provisional  draft, 
and  no  result  followed  from  them  even  though  they 
were  repeated  in  another  forni  at  the  Diet  of  Nurem- 
berg (1522-23 ;  cf ,  O.  Bedlich,  Der  Reichstag  «w  JVflrn- 


berg  i62$-2S,  Lejpstc,  lSS7.pp.  120, 144;  Gcbhardt, 
pp.  133  flqqOr  l^^t,  as  an  official  accumtioQ  of  the 
German  nation^  they  form  an  important  hktorieal 
document  concerning  the  conditions  of  the  time- 

(T.  KOLDE.) 
BtisucKiaAPffir:  J.  F.  Gnorgj,  /mperaforum  vm^pfrniqum 
prifuriptifM  QiC  proceruwi  iotiuMque  natiortU  Germanic  a  ^ravo- 
tnina  odvtrru*  curiam  Romanam  totumgue  eccUntimticwn 
ardinitm,  Fnmkfoft,  172S;  G,  M.  W«ber,  Di£  hvnderi  Mm- 
Mchwerden  dtr  ffisammten  lUuitchfn  Nutiof^  Erl&nge:rt,  1S29 
(t«zt  fl^lone);  W.  HaBHcpaim,  Bcfrachiunffen  Uttrf  doM  Zeit- 
alter  dtr  Reformation  mit  iirchivatixchen.  BeiiagefK  2eaM^ 
185S;  Dtuisdke  RHchatao^Hikien.  new  lerieA,  voL  ii.«  td. 
A.  Wredis,  Gotb&.  1S&6:  B.  G«bhArdt,  Uie  Gro^mmina  dtr 
deuUchen  fk'ation  gegtn  den  rdmiKhen  Hof,  BreM»u«  1895, 

GRAVATT,  WILLIAM  LOYALL:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  West  Virginia;  b.  at  Port  Royal, 
Va.,  Bee.  IS,  1S5S.  He  studied  at  the  Virginia 
Military  College,  Blacksbtzrg,  Va.,  and  was  graduated 
at  the  Virginia  Theological  Seminary  in  1884.  He 
became  curate  of  St«  PauFSj  Richmond,  Va,^  ISS4; 
rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Norfolk,  Va.,  1SS7;  of  Zioo 
Church,  Charlestown,  W.  Va.,  1893,  and  was  conse- 
crated bishop  coadjutor  of  West  Virginia  1899. 

GRAVES,  AHSOIf  ROGERS:  ProtestAnt  Epis- 
copal missionary  bishop  of  Laramie;  b-  at  Wells,  Vt., 
Apr.  13,  1842.  He  was  educated  at  Hobart  College 
(B,A.,  1866)  and  at  the  General  Theological  Beminaiy 
(1870).  He  was  then  curate  of  Grace,  Brooklyn, 
and  of  Gethsemane,  Minneapolis,  and  rector  of  St. 
Luke's,  Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  All  Samt8\  NortMeld, 
Minn.,  All  Saints',  Littleton,  N.  H.,  St.  Peter's,  Ben- 
nington, Vt.,  and  Gethseniane,  Minneapolifl.  In 
1890  he  was  consecrated  missionary  bishop  of  The 
Platte,  the  name  of  his  diocese  later  beging  changed 
to  Laramie. 

GRAVES.  FREDERICE  ROGERS:  Protectant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Shanghai,  China;  b.  at  Auburn, 
N,  Y.,  Oct.  24,  1858.  He  was  educated  at  Hobarl 
College  (B,A.,  1878)  and  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  (ISSl).  Since  1831  he  has  been  stationed 
in  Chinaj  being  at  Wu^Chang  1SSI-S5,  and  pro- 
fessor in  the  Theological  School  of  St.  John's  College, 
Shanghai,  1885-87.  He  was  professor  in  the  ThSo- 
logi^  School  at  Wu^Chang,  1887-93,  and  in  tbe 
latter  year  was  consecrated  missionary  bbhop  of 
Shanghai.  He  has  translated  a  number  of  theo- 
logical works  into  Chitie.se,  among  which  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  eight  books  of  Joseph 
Bingham ^s  AnHquities  of  the  Christian  Church  and 
commentaries  on  Isaiah  and  the  Psalms^ 

GRAY  FRIARS;  A  popular  English  name  for 
the  Franciscans,  from  the  color  of  their  dress* 

GRAY  nuns.     See  Chabity,  Sibtbrs  op,  L 

GRAY  SISTERS  (Stmirs  griaes).  See  Elizabeth, 
Saint,  Sisters  or. 

GRAY,  GEORGE  BUCHAJTAN:  Enj^llsb  Con- 
gregationalist;  b.  at  Blandford  (45  m.  s.e.  of  Bns- 
to])j  Dorsetshire,  Jan.  13, 1865.  He  was  educated  at 
New  College  and  University  College,  London  (B.A., 
1886),  and  Mansfield  College,  Oxfor^l.  He  entered 
the  Independent  ministry  in  1893  and  was  fellow  and 
tutor  in  Mansfield  College  from  1S91  to  1900.  Since 
1900  he  has  been  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testa- 
ment exegesis  m  the  same  mstitution,  and  was 
likewise    lecturer  on  the  Old  Testament   to    tbe 
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Friends'  Summer  School  in  1 897-  XS99 ,  He  baa  been 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Faculty  of  Oriental 
Ung^iagea  m  Oxfoid  Universily  Hince  1896,  and  of 
Ihe  g^eml  and  executive  committees  of  the  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Fund  since  1905.  In  theology  he 
IS  a  libeiul  Evangtelical.  He  baa  written  Studies  in 
Hdbrem  Prop^  NanuM  (London,  1896);  The  Divine 
DiMciplim  of  Israd  (1900);  NumJbera  in  The  TsmpLe 
BQde  (1902):  and  CrUieal  and  Exegetuxd  Commen- 
iarf/  on  Numbers  ( Edinburgh ,  1903). 

GRAY,  GEORGE  ZABRISKIE:  Protestant  Epis- 
eopoOiaii;  b.  in  New  York  City  J«!y  14,  1838?  d.  at 
Sharon  Springs,  N,  Y. ,  Aug,  4 ,  18S9.  He  was  educa- 
ted at  the  Univeraity  of  the  City  of  New  York  (A.B., 
136S),  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Alexandriaj  Va., 
and  the  Episcopal  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia 
(1862}.  After  being  reetor  of  St,  Paura,  Kinder- 
hookp  N.  Y.,  in  1863-65,  and  at  Trinity,  Bergen  Point , 
N,  J,,  in  1866-76,  he  was  dean  and  professor  of 
systematic  divinity  at  the  Episcopal  Theological 
School,  Cambridge,  Masa.  He  wrote  The  Children* a 
Cruaade:  An  Epimde  of  the  Thirteenih  CerUitry 
(Boston,  1S72)  which  made  his  literary  reputation 
and  still  holds  its  plaoe;  The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of 
RscogmHon  in  the  World  to  Come  (New  York,  1875); 
Huaband  and  Wife:  or,  The  Theory  of  Marriage  and 
Hm  Consequence*  (Boston,  1885);  and  The  Church'9 
Certain  Faith  (New  York,  1890). 

GRAY,  WHUAH  CRAIIE:  Protestant  Episco- 
pal mi^onary  bishop  of  Son  them  Florida;  b.  at 
Lambertville,  N.  J.,  Sept,  6, 1S35.  He  was  educated 
&t  Kenyon  College^  where  he  took  the  {^Uege  and  the 
tbeologiGal  courses  simultaneously^  being  graduated 
in  1850.  From  1860  to  1881  he  was  rector  of  St. 
James'a,  Bolivar,  Tenn.,  where,  soon  after  the  dose  of 
tbeCivO  War,  he  established  St.  Jameses  Girls' School 
(now  called  St.  Kathanne's  School).  He  was  then 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Nashville,  Tenn. , 
from  1881  to  1892 ,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  conie- 
crmted  missionary  bishop  of  eouthem  Florida.  In 
theology  he  holds  firmly  to  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  Church^ the  Scriptures,  the  Apostles' 
and  Nioene  Creeds,  the  Sacraments,  and  the  three- 
fold  minist^  with  apostolic  succession— but  lays  less 
stress  on  details  of  ritual  and  matters  of  opinion 
not  concerned  with  these  essential  tenets. 

GRAY,  WILLIAM  CUIOINGHAM:  Preabyte- 
rian  layman;  b.  at  Pleasant  Run,  O.,  Oct.  17,  1830; 
d.  at  Oak  Park,  111.,  Sept.  29,  1901.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Farmera'  College.  College  Hill,  O.  (A,  B., 
1850),  and  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1852 
was  a  political  editor  until  1870,  From  the  latter 
y^r  until  Im  death  he  was  editor  of  the  Inlerior,  a 
Presbyterian  organ,  which  he  made  one  of  the  lead- 
ing periodicals  of  the  denomination.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  Camp- Fire  Muaings  :  Life  and  Good 
Tim^^g  in  the  Woods  (New  York,  1894). 

GREAT  BIBLE.  See  Bible  VERSiONa,  B,  IV,,  S4. 

GREECE. 

I.   Id  th«  ApoAtoTlc  Ae*.  FituI  mt  AtbeoA  (f  2). 

Covf^rmneot  under  the  Corinth  (0  3). 

Rjiimftiu.      Th*  Pro-  Nicojjolit  (M). 

ooiuul      Gallio  (f  I ).  II.  Modem  Gneea, 

L  In  the  Apostolic  Age:     The  name  Hellas  (KV. 
*'  Greecse")  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  Acts 
V.-4 


Tx.  2.  From  the  connection  the  province  of  Aehaia 
exclusive  of  51aoedonia  is  evidently  meant ^  especially 
Corinth^  though  the  city  is  not  mentioned.  With 
the  destruction  of  Corinth  and  the  over^ 
I.  Govern-  throw  of  the  Ach^n  league  under 
meat  ander  Mummius  in  146  B.C.,  Greece  became  & 
the  Romans*  lioman  province,  administered  by  th« 
The  Procoa-  consul,  proconsul,  or  pretor  of  Mace- 
mil  GaUio.  donia.  After  the  battle  of  Actium  (31 
B.C.)  Augustus  made  Acb^ea  an  inde- 
pendent province  comprising,  besides  the  southern 
part  of  Greece,  Euboea  and  most  of  the  Cycladea,  the 
latter  remaining  so  attached  till  the  third  century 
when  they  were  connected  with  the  newly  estab^ 
lished  "island  eparchy."  When  the  provinces  were 
divided  into  senatorial  and  imperial,  Greece  was  al* 
lotted  to  the  senate.  Tiberius  united  it  again  with 
Macedonia,  but  under  Claudius  in  44  a. o.  the  former 
order  was  reestablished*  During  the  period  44-67 
A.n.,  when  Christianity  took  root  in  AchEea,  it  was  a 
senatorial  province  and  was  governed  by  proconsuls , 
assisted  by  a  legate  and  questor.  They  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  provincial  army  and  jurisdiction  in  crim- 
inal and  civil  affairs.  One  of  the  beat^known  pro- 
consuls was  Gallio  (Acts  xviii.  12)  or  Lucius  Annaeus 
Novatus,  son  of  Marcus  Annseus  Seneca  the  elder  and 
elder  brother  of  the  famous  Seneca.  Having  been 
adopted  by  Lucius  Junius  Gallio^  he  took  the  name 
Junius  Gallio.  The  date  of  Galliots  proconsulate  in 
Achasa  is  very  doubtful  and  no  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  mention  of  him  as  a  basis  for  the  ohronol- 
ogy  of  Paul's  life.  More  important,  however,  is  hts 
attitude  toward  the  tumults  caused  by  Paul's 
preaching.  The  Jews  of  Corinth  accused  Paul  not  of 
political  offense,  as  did  those  of  Thessalonica  (Acta 
xvii,  7)f  but  of  preaching  a  new  religion  "contrary  to 
the  law  "  (Acta  iviii.  13) — no  doubt  the  Mosaic  law, 
not  the  Roman.  GaUio  was  free  to  interfere  or  let 
the  matter  drop;  the  important  point  was  whether 
the  apostasy  from  Judaism  was  proven  and  the  new 
religion  appeared  important  or  dangerous.  Since 
the  Jews  were  divided  among  themselves,  Gallio 
considered  the  whole  matter  a  quarrel  of  the  Jews 
especially  as  there  was  no  q  nest  ion  of  *' wrong  or 
wicked  lewdness"  (Acts  xviii.  14-16).  Galliots 
disposition  to  hear  the  Jews  in  case  of  a  wrong 
indicates  that  at  Corinth,  as  elsewhere,  the  Jews 
had  no  jurisdiction  In  criminal  matters.  As  a  whole 
the  Greek  cities  had  certain  liberties  under  the 
Roman  administration.  Some  enjoyed  an  espe- 
cially favored  position ,  being  treated  as  cimlaiee 
fisderaim. 

The  condition  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  Strabo's 

visit  in  29  b.c.  was  deplomble.     Under  Roman  sway 

the  situation  gradually  improved,  but  even  in  the 

Apostolic  Age  the  condition  was  unfortunate.     It  is 

especially  suggestive  that  in  his  mis- 

z*  Paul  at   Bionary  journey  between   Berea  and 

Athens.      Athens    Paul    found    no    opportunity 

for   a   longer  stay   or   for   missionary 

effort.     At  all  events,  Athens  was  the  first  point 

which  he  considered  promising  as  a  missionary  field. 

In  Paul's  time  Athens  had  risen  in  importance.     In 

spite  of  its  decay,  it  was  revered  hy  the  Romans  and 

the  entire  Hellenistic  world,  ai^d  had  a  powerful 

attraction  for  the  eduHited.      Many  cultivated  Ro- 
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mans  were  settled  there  at  that  time  (cf.  Acts  xvii. 
21);  and  there  were  also  Jews  there  (Acts  xvii.  17). 
Paul  may  have  been  interested  in  the  votive  oflfer- 
ings  of  Herod  (Josephus,  War,  1.,  xxi.  11)  and  while 
walking  through  the  city  (Acts  xvii.  23)  must  have 
been  greatly  impressed  by  the  profusion  of  sanc- 
tuaries. Of  the  many  altars  one  especially  attracted 
his  attention,  that  devoted  to  "the  unknown  god" 
(Acts  xvii.  23).  He  disputed  in  the  synagogue,  and 
appeared  daily  in  the  market  and  held  discussions 
with  those  who  chanced  to  be  there  (Acts  xvii.  17), 
including  Epicureans  and  Stoics.  He  was  brought 
before  the  court  of  the  Areopagus  (Acts  xvii.  19), 
which  met  in  the  market  before  the  royal  colonnade 
(Pausanias  I.,  iii.  1),  no  doubt  to  determine  whether 
he  and  his  preaching  should  be  tolerated  in  Athens. 
That  ''Areopagus  "  in  the  narrative  means  the  court, 
not  merely  the  locality  where  it  met,  is  shown  by 
the  mention  of  ''Dionysius  the  Areopagite"  (Acts 
xvii.  34.) 

Not  being  successful  at  Athens,  Paul  went  to 
Corinth,  which  became  the  center  of  his  missionary 
work  in  Greece.  There  he  wrote  his  epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians,  to  the  Romans,  perhaps  also  to  the 
Galatians.  To  the  Corinthians  he  wrote  several, 
perhaps  four,  epistles  (see  Paul  thb  Apostle), 
since  the  Christians  of  Achsea  caus^ 
3.  Corinth,  him  much  trouble.  For  Paul's  mis- 
sionary method,  for  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome,  for  the  typical  experiences  in  the  lives 
of  the  congregations,  there  is  nothing  more  instruc- 
tive and  characteristic  than  what  may  be  learned 
from  all  sources  with  regard  to  the  Corinthian 
Church.  At  Corinth  was  to  be  found  a  mixture 
of  Romans,  Greeks,  and  Orientals,  a  cosmo- 
politan syncretistic  "heathenism."  That  many 
Jews  lived  there  is  a  matter  of  course  (Acts 
xviii.  4,  7). 

The  city  of  Corinth  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
commercial  cities  of  antiquity,  and  its  situation 
between  two  seas  made  it  the  natural  emporium  be- 
tween the  Orient  and  the  Occident.  Naturally  it 
had  two  ports.  The  western,  Lectseum,  north  of 
Corinth,  was  formerly  connected  with  the  city  by 
walls;  the  eastern  seaport  was  Cenchrea  (Rom.  xvi. 
1;  Acts  xviii.  18),  with  a  Christian  congregation  of 
its  own.  In  the  city  was  a  sanctuary  of  the  Ephesian 
Artemis;  in  the  market  a  statub  of  Athene  and  a 
sanctuary  of  the  Capitoline  Zeus.  On  a  rock  which 
afforded  a  beautiful  view  stood  the  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite. There  were  also  two  sanctuaries  of  Isis,  two  of 
Serapis,  altars  to  Helios,  a  temple  of  Anangke  and  Bia, 
and  one  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  It  can  easily  be 
imagined  that  in  such  a  city  immorality  abounded ; 
the  catalogue  of  vices  in  Rom.  i.  18-32  was  written 
at  Corinth,  as  was  I  Thess.  iv.  1-12;  and  the  epistles 
to  the  Corinthians  show  that  Paul  had  to  oppose 
there  the  base  viciousness  of  heathenism.  A  great 
attraction  for  Greeks  and  Romans  and  for  the  rabble 
were  the  Isthmian  games,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  acci- 
dental that  Paul  betrays  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  stadium  (cf.  I  Cor.  ix.  24-27).  The  congregation 
in  Corinth  was  composed  of  members  belonging  to 
the  lower  class  of  the  population  (I  Cor.  i.  26  sqq.)i 
so  that,  since  it  was  there  less  possible  than  else- 
where to  speak  to  people  of  the  lower  and  higher 


ranks  at  the  same  time,  Paul  there  preached  to  the 
people.  According  to  his  own  statement  (I  Cor.  ii. 
1  sqq.),  he  pursued  there  a  method  different  from 
that  followed  in  Athens.  Like  a  popular  speaker  he 
relied  entirely  upon  convincing,  spiritual  preaching, 
laying  aside  philosophic  refinements.  But  this  did 
not  exclude  the  well-considered  rhetorical  form 
which  he  used  in  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 
The  rhetoric  employed  by  him  was  the  kind  used  by 
the  popular  orators  among  the  Cynics,  as  may  b^ 
seen  from  the  diatribes  of  Epictetus  and  the  much 
earlier  Teles.  About  the  time  of  Paul,  or  a  little 
later,  the  cynic  Demetrius,  the  friend  of  Seneca, 
labored  at  Corinth,  and  no  doubt  the  apostle  in- 
tentionally adopted  the  method  of  these  popular 
orators. 

A  word  may  be  added  about  Nicopolis  (the  mod- 
em Prevesa,  situated  in  Albania,  the  old  Epirus,  at 
the  outlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta).  Zahn 
4.  Nicopolis.  (EivleUung  in  cUu  Neue  Testament,  i., 
Leipsic,  1900,  pp.  434-435)  has  proved 
that  Titus  iii.  12  refers  to  this  city.  This  Roman 
colony  (Actia  Nicopolis)  was  established  by  Augus- 
tus in  memory  of  the  battle  of  Actiimi.  Tacitus 
(Annates,  ii.  53)  speaks  of  it  as  belonging  to  Achsa. 
Its  special  attractions  were  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo 
and  the  Actian  games  indroduced  by  Augustus. 
Here  again  it  was  a  modem,  flourishing  city  that 
Paul  selected  for  a  longer  residence.  Nicopolis  was 
afterward  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  the  Stoic  Epic- 
tetus. (Johannes  Weiss.) 

XL  Modem  Greece:  The  present  kingdom  of 
Greece  dates  from  1832.  It  comprises  a  continental 
portion,  the  ^gean  Archipelago,  and  the  Ionian 
Islands,  with  an  area  of  25,014  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  about  2,600,000,  which  belongs  almost 
solidly  to  the  Eastem  Orthodox  confession.  Its 
Church  (the  "Church  in'  Greece")  is  autonomous, 
having  no  hierarchical  connection  with  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  has  been  so,  essentially,  since 
1833,  although  the  separation  was  formally  niade  by 
the  constitution  of  1852.  The  dignity  of  archbishop 
was  abolished,  save  that  a  priority  was  reserved  for 
the  metropolitan  of  Athens,  and  the  Church  was  rec- 
ognized as  a  State  Church  in  the  national  constitu- 
tion. Since  1852  the  highest  authority  in  all  affairs 
of  church  government  has  been  exercised  by  the 
"  Holy  Synod,"  which  is  composed  of  the  metropoli- 
tan and  four  other  bishops,  the  latter  being  called  in 
turn  to  ofl&ciate  thus  at  Athens  for  the  term  of  one 
year.  The  government  convenes  the  synod,  pays  the 
salaries  of  these  officers,  and  guarantees  the  validity 
of  the  synod's  enactments  by  counter-signature  of 
the  state  commissioner.  Further  a  general  coim- 
cil  of  the  bishops  and  qualified  abbots  may  be  con- 
vened as  supreme  tribunal.  The  Holy  Synod  elects 
and  ordains  bishops,  who,  however,  must  be  con- 
firmed by  the  government.  In  like  manner  the  Holy 
Synod  examines  and  appoints  the  remaining  clergy. 
In  case  of  an  ecclesiastical  assignment,  in  respect  to 
educational  institutions,  the  erection  of  a  convent, 
and  the  alteration  of  feast-days,  the  government's 
consent  is  required.  The  church  administration  is 
vested  in  thirty-two  bishops  (besides  the  metropoli- 
tan), twenty- two  of  whom  are  stationed  on  the  main- 
land.   There  are  also  many  monasteries;    in  1898 
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the  number  was  198,  ioeludiBg  Dine  nuaneries; 
though,  all  told;  tbey  sheltered  only  aome  1,500 
monks  and  nima.  The  number  of  pastoiul  eures  was 
4,025«  with  5,670  dergy,  only  242  of  whom  were  un- 
married. Moat  of  them  were  withoyi  higher  ichok^ 
tic  education,  the  number  with  only  cominon-scbool 
tmining  being  4,116.  The  clerical  stipends  are  mea- 
gl^r,  usually  being  derived  solely  from  voluntary  gifts 
&ad  #urplice«fees.  Besides  three  so-called  detical 
schools  (at  Tnpolis,  Chalcia,  and  Syra)^  which  have 
scant  attendance » there  m  &  theological  aeminary  at 
Athens. 

Of  other  Christian  confessions,  only  the  Roman 
Csthdlie  Church  haa  an  appreciahle  following,  with  a 
membership  of  about  22,000.  The  hierarchical  es^ 
tabliahment  indicates  a  propagandist  attitude  of  this 
Church  in  Greece,  there  being  (since  1S75)  three 
provincsB,  Athena,  Corfu,  and  Naxos.  The  tatter 
oomprises  five  suffragan  sees,  Audros,  Syra,  Tino, 
Santortn,  and  Milo,  The  archbishop  of  Corfu  haa 
also  jurisdiction  over  the  dioceses  of  Zante  and 
Cephalonia;  these  two  sees  have  but  little  over 
7,000  adheresits^  a  number  surpassed  by  the  single 
diocese  of  Syia.  The  number  of  secular  and  cloia- 
tered  der;^  is  considerable;  six  male  and  seven 
female  orders  or  congregations,  mainly  from  FrancCj 
are  active  in  the  oouutiy. 

The  number  and  aigrufiraince  of  the  Protestants  ia 
sli^t,  thei«  being  only  four  small  congregations, 
thr^  in  the  capital  and  one  at  Pir^us.  The  so- 
called  court  fsongregation  includes  Protestant  Oer- 
mana,  SwisHf  and  French;  it  is  in  charge  of  the 
clergyman  whom  the  Protestant  king  (a  prinee  of 
Denmark)  maintains  as  pr^icher.  The  Anglican 
congregation  numbera  about  120^  It  is  diSicuJt  to 
estimate  the  number  of  Greek  Protestants i  sin^^ 
not  a  few  of  them  do  not  formally  sepamte  from  the 
old  Orthodox  congregations.  The  congregation  at 
Firs^us  ha3  grown  slowly.  A  popula  r  tu  mul t ,  incited 
by  attempts  at  proselyting ,  led  to  the  deat ruction  of 
its  house  of  worship  lo  18SS.  Occasional  Protestant 
services  are  held  in  other  placets,  e.g.,  in  Patraa  and 
VdIo<  There  are  some  6*000  Jews,  more  than  half  of 
whom  belong  to  the  Sephardim;  and«  notwithstand- 
ing copious  emigmtion^  there  are  still  about  24^000 
Mohammedans,  mostly  in  Thessaly, 

Popular  education  haa  been  considerably  pro- 
moted by  compulsory  schooling  from  the  age  of  six 
to  thirteen,  though  in  many  dbtricls  attendance  is 
not  enforced.  There  are  3,263  common  schools,  285 
public  high  schools,  39  state  gymnasia,  ten  normal 
flchools  for  men  and  three  for  women,  and  a  number 
of  private  and  technical  schools.  The  Untversity 
of  Athena  ia  a  collective  center  for  modem  Greek 
flcholarship  and  culture,  with  some  2,600  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  Levant.  It  embmces  faculties 
of  law,  medicine,  philosophy,  science,  and  theology. 

WlLHELlt    GOETZ, 

BiftLJOoaAvirr:  Qa  I.  the  three  bookA  indiipennable  are: 
G.  Finlay.  Hiti.  of  Orf^tx,  vol.  i.,  London.  1877;  O,  Hertx- 
hBT%,  Dig  GiUdhicAte  GHechenianda  unter  der  Herrachaft  drr 
Bamtr^  Tole.  i.-ii.,  Hidb,  18^:  T.  Monimwn.  Ri^iMcht 
Qmdtidilm^  iu  42-50,  v.  230-204,  Berlin,  iMaHH.  Con- 
mlt  9^Ko-  W.  li.  HftRi:;)ay.  HiaUtrieal  GtoQraphy  &!  Atia 
Minor.  LoodoU,  li^;  idetn,  The  Chufck  in  thr  Rowuiu 
Brnpirw,  New  York,  l^^:  Idem,  SL  Pant  tht  Traptli^r, 
ib.  I89fi;    and  liCcnton  imtkr  Luae;    Pavl;  and  wurLi 


on  the  Oburcb  history  of  tli6  Apo«tolJ€  Asp;  &Lu  DB^  u, 
360-263^  KL,  v.  1200-27. 

On  11.;  Finlay,  ut  «up.,  volii,^  vi^-vii.;  T,  G*  CTUirk, 
ChrittianUif  Eait  Qnd  We$i,  I^iidi>Ei.  ISS^;  R.  OurioiL, 
Vitii$  ta  th€  Monattenea  af  the  Lmmnt.  ib.  t8t7:  E.  B.  V, 
SherJdan,  Th^  Greah  Catholic  Church,  Oxford,  1901;  C. 
Berth.  Die  orit:niaiiteha  Ckriaienheit  da-  AfiU^mtertiind^, 
Berlin,  1002;  I.  BilbcmikKl,  V^omrunQ  und  ga0enw6r^ffV 
BtfUtnd  mdmilidisf  Kirdt^n  Jeff  OrianU„  Keseoibuii,  IQCH. 

GREEK  CHURCH.    See  Eastern  Chubch, 

GREEIf,  ASHBEL;  American  PresbyteHan, 
president  of  Princeton  College;  b.  at  Hanover,  Mor- 
ris County,  N.  J..  July  6,  1762;  d.  in  Philadelphia 
May  19, 1S4S.  He  served  as  a  sergeant  in  the  Itev<>- 
lutionary  War  till  the  spring  of  1782,  when  he  entered 
Princeton  (B.A.j  1783)*  He  was  a  tutor  at  Prince- 
ton (1783-S5),  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  (1785-^7),  paslor  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  Philadelphia  (1787-1812),  chapkin  to 
Congress  (1792-1800),  and  president  of  Princeton 
College  (1812-22).  He  was  one  of  the  foundera  of 
the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  president  of 
its  board  of  directors  1812^8.  On  resigning  the 
presidency  of  Princeton  in  1822  he  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia and  edited  the  Christian  Advocate  1822-34, 
and  alEo  7"^  AsBernbly^s  Magazine  during  a  part  of 
this  time.  He  was  moderator  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1824,andamemberof  that  body  in  1837, 1838, 
an d  1 839 .  H  e  wielded  grea  t  in  fl  uence  in  the  Preaby- 
terian  Church ,  took  a  strong  stand  in  favor  of  the  Old 
School  party,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  the  disruption  of  1837.  His  principal 
works  are:  Sej^nons  on  Iht  Asaerr^ly^s  Caiechism 
(1818);  HiMory  of  Pre^ylenan  Missiom  (1820); 
and  DistourscB  DeliJ^ered  in  the  CoUtge  of  New 
J er self  J  Including  a  HiBUmcal  Sketch  of  the  CoUege 
(1822), 

BtBtiooRAJ'Hti  A  volume  of  Memoir$,  be^uii  by  himfletf, 
was  completed  by  J.  11.  Jone«,  New  York,  1349.  Co&- 
fiult  W.  B.  Bprtwue,  Annal»  of  the  Amerimn  Pidpit^  iii. 
4T0-496.  New  York,  1858;  It.  E.  TliompB»n.  in  Amrrican 
Chwch  {iiaUwv  ^crie^,  vtA.  vi.,  piweim,  ib.  1895. 

GEEEir,  EDM0HI)  TYRRELL:  Churt^h  of  Eng- 
land; b-  at  Westminatcr  Mar,  19,  1864.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  St.  John*8  CoUege,  Oxford  (B.A,,  1886). 
From  1887  to  1890  he  waa'eurate  of  St.  Barnabas, 
Oxford,  and  was  then  appointee!  lecturer  in  Hebrew 
and  theology  in  SU  David's  College,  Lampeter, Wales. 
Six  years  later  he  becarne  profesi§or  of  the  same  sub- 
jects, a  position  which  he  stiU  retains,  in  addition  to 
being  lecturer  in  parochalia  since  1896.  He  was  lec- 
turer in  architecture  in  1902.  Besides  his  profes^ 
Borial  duties^  he  has  held  many  parochial  migajons 
and  in  1904  delivered  a  course  of  apologpt  ic  lectures 
at  Southampton.  In  theology  he  belongs  to  the  An- 
glos-Catholic school  of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
has  written  Notes  on  the  Teaching  of  St,  Paul  (Lon- 
don, 1893);  The  Thiriij-Nine  Articles  and  the  Age  of 
the  Reformation  (1896);  The  Sinner'a  RtMtoration 
(1899)?  TAe  Church  of  ChHsi  (1902);  and  Horn  to 
Preach  (190/5),  Ho  has  also  edited  Jeremiah 
and  Lameniation^  in  The  Temple  Bible  (Lundon, 
1902). 

GREEN,  JOSEPH  HEHRY:  English  surgeon 
and  student  of  philosophy;  b*  in  London  Nov  J, 
1791;  d.  at  The  Mount,  Hndley,  near  Bamft  (1 1  m. 
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n.n.w.  of  London),  Dec.  13,  1863.  He  received  his 
medical  education  in  German  universities,  and  in 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  London  (M.D.,  1815),  where 
he  became  professor  of  anatomy  in  1824.  He  was 
also  surgeon  to  St.  Thomas'  Hospital  (1820-52), 
professor  of  anatomy  to  the  Royal  Academy  (1825- 
1852),  professor  of  surgery  at  King's  College  (1830- 
1837),  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  (1835-63),  a  member  of  the  court  of  ex- 
aminers (1846-63),  president  of  the  college  (1849- 
1850, 1858-59),  and  president  of  the  General  Medical 
Council  (1860-63).  He  was  a  personal  friend  and 
disciple  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  and  became  his 
literary  executor.  In  1836  he  retired  to  the  coimtry 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  phDosophical  and 
linguistic  study  with  a  view  to  publishing  a  monu- 
mental exposition  of  Coleridge's  system.  He  em- 
bodied the  results  of  his  philosophical  studies  in 
Vital  Dynamics  (London,  1840);  Mental  Dynamics 
(1847);  in  the  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  Cole- 
ridge's Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit  (1849); 
and  particularly  in  the  posthumous  Spiritual 
Philosophy:  Founded  on  the  Teaching  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  Green, 
by  John  Simon  (2  vols.,  1865),  the  best  expo- 
sition of  Coleridge's  philosophy  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. 

Bxblioobapht:    Consult,  besides  the  Memoir  prefixed  to 
SvirUual  Philosophy,  ut  sup.,  DNB,  zxii.  49-61. 

GREEN,  SAMUEL  GOSNELL:  English  Baptist; 
b.  at  Falmouth  (66  m.  w.s.w.  of  Pljrmouth),  Corn- 
wall, Dec,  20,  1822;  d.  in  London  Sept.  15,  1905. 
He  was  educated  at  Stepney  (now  Regent's  Park) 
College  (B.A.,  University  of  London,  1844).  He 
was  successively  pastor  at  High  Wycombe,  Bucks. 
(1844-47),  and  Taunton  (1847-51),  then  classical 
tutor  (1851-63)  and  president  (1863-76)  of  Horton 
College,  Bradford,  which  was  removed  to  Rawdon 
in  1859.  In  1876  he  was  chosen  book  editor  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  London,  of  which  he  sub- 
sequently became  secretary,  retiring  from  active 
life  in  1899.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  John  Rylands 
Library,  Manchester,  and  a  vice-president  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  In  theology  he 
was  a  liberal  Evangelical.  His  principal  works  are: 
Addresses  to  Children  (London,  1849);  The  Working 
Classes  of  Great  Britain  (1850);  Lectures  to  Children 
on  the  Bible  (1856);  Lectures  to  Children  on  Scrip- 
ture Doctrine  (1856);  Bible  Sketches  for  Young 
People  (2  vols.,  1865-70);  Handbook  to  the  Grammar 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament  (1870);  The  Written 
Word;  or,  the  Contents  and  Interpretation  of  Holy 
Scripture  briefly  considered  (1871);  Life  and  Letters 
of  the  Apostle  Peter  (1873);  Kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah  (1876);  Pen  and  Pencil  Pictures  (4  vols., 
1876-83);  What  do  I  believe  f  (1880);  Christian 
Ministry  to  the  Young  (1883);  Wydiffe  Anecdotes 
(1884);  The  Christian  Creed  and  the  Creed  of  Chris- 
tendom (1898);  The  Story  of  the  Religious  Tract 
Society  (1899);  Handbook  of  Old  Testament  Hebrew 
(1901);  and  Handbook  of  Church  History  (1904). 
He  edited  a  new  edition  of  P.  Lorimer's  translation 
of  G.  V.  Lechler's  Widif  (London,  1884);  an 
enlarged  edition  of  the  Annotated  Paragraph  Bible 
(1894) ;  and  a  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  J.  Angus' 
Bible  Handbook  (1904);  besides  being  chairman  of 


the  editorial  conmiittee  of  a  New  Baptist  Church 
Hymnal. 

GREEN,  THOMAS  HILL:  English  philosopher; 
b.  at  Birkin  (10  m.  s.e.  of  Leeds),  Yorkshire,  Apr.  7, 
1836;  d.  at  Oxford  Mar.  26,  1882.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Rugby  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1859;  M.A.,  1862),  where  he  was  elected  fellow  in 
1860.  His  life  henceforth  was  devoted  chiefly  to 
teaching  in  the  imiversity,  first  as  tutor,  after  1878 
as  Whyte  professor  of  moral  philosophy.  Certain 
scruples  prevented  him  from  entering  the  ministry, 
though  on  taking  his  M.A.  degree  he  signed  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Kant  and 
Hegel,  but  by  his  independent  treatment  of  philo- 
sophical problems  he  won,  and  still  holds,  extremely 
high  rank  as  an  original  thinker.  By  his  trenchant 
criticism  of  Hume,  from  the  idealistic  viewpoint,  he 
broke  the  sway  of  empiricism  in  En^and  and  after- 
ward became  the  foimder  of  the  so-called  Neo-Hege- 
lian  school,  which  is  now  practically  dominant  in 
English  and  American  speculation.  Briefly,  his 
view  is,  that  only  the  experienced  is  real,  and  that 
finite  experience  forms  a  S3rstem  of  relations  which 
are  caught  up  in  one  eternal  self-conscious  whole, 
viz.,  the  Absolute  or  God.  While  for  God  the  worid 
is,  for  man  it  becomes;  and  human  experience  is  only 
God  partially  and  gradually  revealing  himself  in 
man.  Green's  ethics  is  based  on  his  idealistic  meta- 
physics. The  ethical  ideal,  the  end  in  which  the  ef- 
fort of  a  moral  agent  ''can  really  find  rest,"  is  re- 
vealed to  the  self-conscious  subject  by  the  reason; 
and  the  difference  between  a  good  man  and  a  bad 
man  is,  that  whDe  the  one  wills  what  the  eternal  and 
divine  intelligence  reproduced  in  him  demands,  the 
other  wills  contrary  to  reason,  and  therefore  in  vio- 
lation of  divine  law.  Green's  character  is  described 
in  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  Robert  Elsmere,  under  the 
name  of  Mr.  Gray.  His  principal  works  are,  the 
famous  Introduction  to  Himie's  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature  (i.  1-310,  London,  1874);  his  posthumous 
Prolegomena  to  Ethics  (ed.  A.  C.  Bradley,  Oxford, 
1883),  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  con- 
structive philosophy  ever  made  by  an  Englishman; 
and  The  Witness  of  God,  and  Faith  (London,  1883), 
two  lay  sermons  delivered  to  his  pupils  at  Oxford. 
His  Works,  exclusive  of  the  Prolegomena,  were 
edited  by  R.  L.  Nettleship  (3  vols.,  London, 
1885-88). 

Biblioorapht:  A  Life,  by  R.  L.  Nettleship,  was  prefixed  to 
▼ol.  iii.  of  the  Works,  reprinted  separately,  London,  1906. 
Consult:  DNB,  xxii.  55-56;  W.  H.  Fairbrother,  The 
PhiloBophy  of  Thomaa  HiU  Qreen,  New  York.  1896;  fuU 
bibliography  in  Baldwin,  Dictionary,  III.,  i.  228. 

GREEN  THURSDAY.  See  Holt  Week,  §4. 

GREEN,  WILLIAM  HENRY:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Groveville,  N.  J.,  Jan.  27,  1825;  d.  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  May  4,  1896.  He  was  educated  at  Lafayette 
College  (A.B.,  1840)  and  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary (1846).  He  was  instructor  in  Hebrew  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  from  1846  to  1849 
and  was  also  stated  supply  at  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church  there  in  1847.  From  1849  to  1851  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  and  from  the  latter  year  until  his 
death  was  a  professor  in  Princeton  Theological 
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Seminaiy,  first  of  Biblical  and  Oriental  literature 
(1851-59)  and  later  of  Oriental  and  Old  Testament 
literature    (185^-96).    He   was   chairman   of    the 
American  Old  Testament  Company  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Bible  Revision  Committee,  and  in  1868 
declined  the  proffered  presidency  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege.   In  Biblical  criticism  he  was  one  of  the  leading 
representatives   of   the   conservative   school,   and 
finnly  impressed  his  individuality  on  the  seminary. 
Besides  editing  the  Song  of  Solomon  for  the  Ameri- 
can edition  of  the  Biblical  commentary  of  J.  P. 
Lange  (New  York,  1870),  he  wrote  A  Grammar  of 
the  Hebrew  Language  (New  York,  1861);  A  Hdrrew 
Chreeiamathy    (1863);     The    Pentateuch  Vindicated 
from  the  Aapereions  of  Bishop  CoUneo  (1863);    The 
Argument  of  the  Book  of  Job  Unfolded  (1874);  Moses 
and  the  PropheU  (1883);  The  Hdfrew  Feasts  in  their 
Relation  to  Recent  Critical  Hypotheses  concerning  the 
Pentateuch  (1885);   Prophets  and  Prophecy  (Prince- 
ton, 1888);  The  Old  Testament  Canon  (1889);  Higher 
CriUeism  of  the  Pentateuch    (New   York,    1895); 
The  Unity  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  (1895);   and  the 
posthumous  General  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 
(2  vols.,  1898-99). 

GREENE,  RICHARD  GLEASON:  Congrega- 
tionalist;  b.  at  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  June  29, 1829. 
He  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  but  left  before 
graduation  on  acooimt  of  the  death  of  his  father. 
He  received  his  theological  training  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  (1853),  becoming  immediately 
acting  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Chim^, 
Springfield,  C,  after  which  he  held  successive  pas- 
torates at  the  Eastern  Congregational  Church,  New 
York  City  (1854-56),  Plymouth  Congregational 
Church,  Adrian,  Mich.  (1856-57),  East  Cambridge, 
Mass.  (1858-60),  First  Congregational  (]hurch, 
Brixton,  Mass.  (1860-62),  Bedford  Congregational 
Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1862-65),  Orange  VaUey 
Congregational  Church,  Orange,  N.  J.  (1865-66), 
North  Church,  Springfield,  Mass.  (1866-74),  and 
Trinity  Cliurch,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  (1875-89).  He 
was  editor-in-chief  of  the  LQnrary  of  Universal  Knowl- 
edge (15  vols..  New  York,  1882);  the  first  edition  of 
the  Intemalional  Encydopcedia  (16  vols.,  1887);  and 
the  Columbian  Cyclopedia  (32  vols.,  1890).  In 
theology  he  is  an  Evangelical,  placing  more  stress  on 
the  fellowship  of  faith  in  Christ  than  on  any  similar- 
ity either  of  doctrinal  belief  or  of  church  government. 
In  addition  to  numerous  reviews  he  has  written 
Glimpses  of  the  Coming  (New  York,  1877). 

GREEHE,  WILLIAM  BRENTON,  JR.:  Presby- 
terian; b.  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Aug.  16,  1854.  He 
was  educated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (A.B., 
1876)  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (1880). 
He  then  held  successive  pastorates  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  1880-83,  and  at 
the  Tenth  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  same  city, 
1883-93.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  apologetics  and  Christian  ethics  in  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  a  position  which  he  still 
holds.  In  theology  he  is  a  strict  conservative, 
believing  firmly  in  the  supernatural  character  of 
Christianity  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible. 
He  has  written  Christian  Doctrine  (Philadelphia, 
1905). 


GREENFIELD,  WILLIAM:  Linguist  and  Bib- 
lical scholar;  b.  in  London  Apr.  1,  1799;  d.  there 
Nov.  5,  1831.  He  studied  imder  two  maternal 
uncles,  business  men  in  London,  and  afterward 
received  instruction  in  Hebrew  from  a  Jew  in  the 
employ  of  a  bookbinder  to  whom  Greenfield  had 
been  apprenticed  in  1812.  In  1824  he  gave  up 
business  to  devote  himself  to  languages  and  Biblical 
criticism,  and  in  1830  he  became  editor  of  foreign 
versions  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
During  the  year  and  a  half  that  he  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  Society  he  wrote  on  more  than  twenty  lan- 
guages. His  principal  publications  were:  The 
Comprehensive  Bible  .  .  .  vnth  ...  a  General  In- 
traduction  .  .  .  Notes,  etc.  (London,  IS27);  The  Poly- 
micrian  Greek  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  (1829; 
new  revised  ed.,  1885);  A  Defense  of  the  Serampore 
Mahratta  Version  of  the  New  Testament  (1830); 
Novi  Testamenbi  Greed  Ta/ulov  ...  ex  opera  E, 
Schmidii  (1830);  The  New  Testament,  Greek  and 
Hdrew  (1831);  and  The  Pillar  of  Divine  Truth  Im- 
moveably  Fixed  on  the  Foundation  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  Prophets  (1831),  an  abridgment  from  the  Comr 
prehensive  Bible, 
Bxbuooraprt:  DNB,  xxii.  76-77. 

GREENHILL,  WILLIAM :  English  non-conform- 
ist; b.  probably  in  Oxfordshire  1591;  d.  in  London 
Sept.  27,  1671.  He  studied  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1609;  M.A.,  1612)  and  held  the  Mag- 
dalen College  living  of  New  Shoreham,  Sussex,  from 
1615  to  1633.  After  officiating  for  a  time  in  Nor- 
wich he  removed  to  London  and  became  afternoon 
preacher  at  Stepney.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  and  one  of  the  so-called 
"dissenting  brethren."  In  1644  he  became  the 
first  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Stepney, 
in  1649  chaplain  to  the  children  of  Charles  I.,  in 
1654  one  of  the  commissioners  for  approbation  of 
public  preachers,  and  about  the  same  time  vicar  of 
St.  DunstanVin-the-East.  He  lost  this  post  at  the 
Restoration  in  1660,  but  retained  his  independent 
pastorate  at  Stepney  till  his  death.  His  principal 
works  are:  Tlie  Axe  at  the  Root  (London,  1643),  a  ser- 
mon preached  before  the  House  of  Commons  Apr.  16, 
1643;  An  Exposition  of  the  Prophet  Ezekid  (5  vols., 
1645-62;  ed.  J.  Sherman,  1839),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Puritan  commentaries,  of  which  the  first  vol- 
ume was  dedicated  to  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Charles  I.;  Sermons  of  Christ,  His  Discovery  of 
Himself  (1656);  and  The  Sound-Hearted  Christian 
(1670). 

Biblioobapht:  J.  Kennedy,  in  Evangelical  Magagine  and 
Minionary  Chronicle,  July.  1862;  D.  Lyson,  Environe  of 
London,  vol8.  i.,  iii.,  4  vols.,  London,  1792-Q6;  A.  k  Wood. 
Athena  Oxonienaea,  ed.  P.  Bliss,  iii.  1145,  4  vols.,  London, 
1813-20;  S.  Palmer,  NonconformiaVB  Memorial,  ii.  468, 
2  vols.,  London,  1775-78,  3  voU.,  1802-03. 

GREENLAIVD,  MISSIONS  IN.     See  Egede,  Hans. 

GREENUP,  ALBERT  WILLIAM:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  London  June  5, 1866.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1890; 
M.A.,  1893).  He  has  been  chaplain  to  the  earl  of 
Cadogan  since  1893,  and  was  rector  of  Alburgh, 
Norfolk,  from  1897  to  1899,  when  he  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  London  College  of  Divinity,  St. 
John's  Hall,  Highbury,  becoming  also  MacneU  pro- 
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feasor  of  Biblical  exegesis  in  the  following  year. 
He  was  public  examiner  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge in  1898-99,  and  has  been  prodean  of  the 
faculty  of  theology  in  the  University  of  London 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  theological  studies 
since  1901,  as  well  as  examiner  in  Hebrew,  Greek 
Testament,  and  Aramaic  since  1903  and  in  eccle- 
siastical history  since  1905.  In  theology  he  belongs 
to  the  Evangelical  school  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  has  written  Short  Commentary  on  Lamentations 
(Hertford,  1893);  Marginal  References  to  the  Re- 
vised Version  (Oxford,  1898);  Forms  of  Absolution 
(London,  1901);  and  Commentary  on  Micah  (1903), 
in  addition  to  translating  the  Targum  on  Lamerda- 
tions  (Sheffield,  1893)  and  editing  the  commentary 
of  Tobiah  ben  Eliezer  on  the  same  book  (Hertford, 
1896). 

GREENWOOD,  JOHW:  English  Separatist;  he 
studied  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1581),  and  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  in  1586  was  arrested  for  holding  a  private 
conventicle  in  London.  He  was  released,  again 
arrested,  and  held  in  prison  for  more  than  four  years. 
In  1592,  with  Francis  Johnson  (q.v.),  he  organized 
the  first  society  of  the  Separatists  in  London  and 
became  its  "teacher."  He  was  arrested  Dec, 
1592,  tried  and  condemned  with  his  friend,  Henry 
Barrow  (q.v.),  for  publishing  seditious  books,  and 
the  two  were  hanged  at  Tyburn  Apr.  6,  1593.  He 
wrote  several  works,  most  of  them  in  collaboration 
with  Barrow. 
Biblioorapht:     H.    M.    Dexter,    Congreoaiionadiam   of   the 

LmI  Three  Hundred  Year;  New  York,  1880;   W.  Walker, 

Creeds  and  Platforme  of  Congregationaliain,  p.  30,  n.   1, 

New  York,  1893;  DNB,  xxiii.  84-85. 

GREER,  DAVID  HUMMELL:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  New  York;  b.  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
Mar.  20,  1844.  He  was  educated  at  Washing- 
ton College,  Pa.  (A.B.,  1862),  and  the  Gambler 
Theological  Seminary,  Gambier,  O.  (1866).  He  was 
rector  of  Grace  Church,  Providence,  R.  I.,  1871-88, 
and  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  New  York  City,  1888- 
1904.  In  1904  he  was  consecrated  bishop  coadjutor 
of  New  York,  becoming  bishop  in  1908.  He  has 
written  The  Historic  Christ  (New  York,  1890); 
From  Things  to  God  (1893);  The  Preacher  and  his 
Place  (1895);   and  Visions  (1898). 

GREGG,  DAVID:  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  Mar.  25,  1846.  He  was  educated  at  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  College  (A.B.,  1865)  and  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Alleghany,  Pa.  (1868),  after 
which  he  held  pastorates  at  the  Third  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City  (1870-87), 
Park  Street  Congregational  Church,  Boston  (1887- 
1890),  and  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
Brooklyn  (1890-1904).  Since  1904  he  has  been 
president  of  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Alle- 
ghany, Pa.  He  has  written:  From  Solomon  to  the 
Captivity  (New  York.  1890);  Studies  in  John  (1891); 
Our  Best  Moods  (1893);  The  Heaven  Life  (1895); 
The  Testimony  of  the  Law  to  the  Book  (1895);  Makers 
of  the  American  Republic  (1896);  Ideal  Young  Men 
and  Women  (1897);  Facts  that  call  for  Faith  (1898); 
Things  of  Northfield  and  other  Things  (1899);  New 
EpidUs  from  Old  Lands  (1899);    The  Dictum  of 


Reason  on  Man*s  Immortality  (1902);  Individual 
Prayer  as  a  Working  Force  (Chicago,  1903);  and  Be- 
tween  the  Testaments  (1907). 

GREGOIRE,  grS^gwOr',  HENRI:  French  eccle- 
siastic; b.  at  Veho  (a  village  just  e.  of  Lun^ville) 
Dec.  4,  1750;  d.  at  Auteuil,  Paris,  Dec.  28,  1831. 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  Jesuit  college  at  Nancy, 
taught  for  a  while  in  the  Jesuit  school  at  Pont-au- 
Mousson,  and  was  then  vicar  and  finally  priest  at 
Emberm^nil  (3  m.  n.  of  Veho)  until  1789  or  1791. 
The  clergy  of  the  district  of  Nancy  sent  him  to  the 
Assembly  of  1789,  and  until  1814,  with  trifling  in- 
terruptions, he  was  a  member  of  various  legislative 
bodies,  being  at  the  same  time  bishop  of  Blois  from 
1791  until  1801.  After  1814  be  busied  himself  with 
learned  researches. 

As  a  priest  he  was  the  first  to  take  the  oath  de- 
manded by  the  Constituent  Assembly  (Dec.  27, 
1790).  Out  of  two  bishoprics  to  which  he  was 
elected  he  chose  Loire-et-Cher  or  Blois  and  served 
faithfully  there  for  ten  years,  but,  on  the  signing  of 
the  Concordat  (q.v.)  in  1801,  was  forced  by  the 
Ultramontanes  to  leave.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
all  attacks  he  continued  to  wear  his  bishop's  robe 
in  the  Convention  and  on  the  street,  and  r^ui  mass 
at  home  daily. 

As  a  statesman  he  was  at  times  secretary  or 
president  of  the  assemblies,  or  chairman  of  impor- 
tant committees.  The  Legislative  Body  which  had 
made  him  its  president  chose  him  senator  three 
times,  thus  forcing  Napoleon  to  confirm  him.  In 
1819  France  was  roused  by  his  election  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  department  of  Is^re,  but  the  Cham- 
ber refused  to  let  him  take  his  seat. 

As  a  philanthropist  he  stood  ahead  of  his  day. 
His  book  on  the  Jews  took  a  prize  in  1788,  and  to- 
day the  Jews  hold  his  name  in  honor.  He  com- 
bated slavery  with  vigor.  In  the  Convention  he 
did  much  for  commerce  and  trade,  and  for  schools 
and  libraries.  His  report  on  bibliography  was  often 
reprinted  (at  late  as  1873).  The  French  Institute 
was  his  creation. 

As  a  writer  he  treated  of  the  Jews  (Paris,  1789), 
Port  Royal  (1801),  theophilanthropy  (1806),  negro 
literature  (1808),  history  of  religious  sects  (2  vols., 
1814;  6  vols.,  1828),  Galilean  liberties  (1818), Christi- 
anity and  women  (1821),  history  of  confessors  of 
emperors  (1824),  marriage  of  priests  in  France 
(1828),  M^moires  (1837).  Many  of  his  books  were 
translated  into  foreign  languages. 

The  archbishop  of  Paris  refused  him  extreme 
unction,  because  Gr^goire  refused  to  retract  his 
oath  of  Dec.  27,  1790;  but  Abb^  Guillon  served 
him  as  confessor  and  gave  him  the  last  rites. 

Caspar  Ren£  Gregory. 

Biblioorapht:  His  own  Mimoiree,  ed.  H.  Cvnot  with  a 
biographical  notice,  appeared  in  2  vols.,  Paris,  1839. 
Consult:  G.  KrOser,  Heinrich  Grfgoire,  BMurf  von  Blo%», 
Leipsic,  1838;  P.  Bdhrinfcer,  GrSgoia^,  ein  LebentbUd, 
Basel,  1878;  A.  Debidour.  L*AbU  Orfffoire,  Nantes,  1881; 
H.  Camot.  £tude  nur  Vabbi  OrSffoire,  Paris,  1882;  Lich- 
tenberger,  ESR,  v.  728-731;  W.  H.  Jervis,  The  OaOiean 
Church  and  the  Revolution,  passim,  London,  1882  (well 
worth  consulting). 

GREGORIAN  CHA5T.  See  Music,  Sacred,  II., 
1,§2. 
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GREGORY:    The  name  of  sixteen  popes. 
Gregory  L»  the  Great:     Pope  Sept.  3,  590- Mar. 
11,  604.     He  was  bom  in  Rome  about  540.     His 
father,    Gordianus,    was   an    ecclesiastical    Regio- 

nariua   (q.v.).     After   her   husband's 

Life  Before  death  his  mother  devoted  herself  to 

hb  ConBe-    the  cloistral  life.     Brought  up  "as  a 

cratioii  as    saint  in  the  midst  of  saints/'  Gregory 

P6pe.       was  thoroughly  instructed  in  grammar 

and  rhetoric,  and  read  the  Latin  Fa- 
thers sealously,  eq^edaUy  Augustine,  Jerome,  and 
Ambrose.  He  so  distinguished  himself,  moreover, 
in  his  legal  studies  that  Emperor  Justin  II.  ad- 
vanced him  to  the  rank  of  prefect  of  the  city  (be- 
fore 573).  Nevertheless,  his  religious  devotion  ul- 
timately led  him  to  renounce  the  life  of  the  world; 
and  after  his  father's  death  he  devoted  his  wealth  to 
good  works.  He  built  six  cloisters  in  Sicily  and 
endowed  them  with  landed  estates,  as  well  as  a 
seventh  in  his  own  house  at  Rome.  The  latter — 
St.  Andrew's — he  himself  entered  about  575.  It  is 
uncertain  under  what  rule  he  lived  as  monk;  but  he 
eztoUed  the  Benedictine  rule  in  his  Diahgus  (ii. 
26)  and  sooner  or  later  he  introduced  it  into  the 
dotsters  of  his  foundation.  To  the  end  of  his  life 
Gregory  evinced  a  special  predilection  for  monas- 
tidsm,  desiring  to  promote  the  purely  contempla- 
tive life  as  the  most  perfect,  and  to  secure  it  from 
perturbations. 

Pope  Benedict  I.  constrained  Gregory  to  return 
to  the  world,  and  ordained  him  one  of  the  seven 
Roman  deacons  (577).  When  Benedict's  succes- 
sor, Pelagius  II.,  had  been  consecrated  before  im- 
perial confirmation  of  his  election  had  been  received, 
be  sent  Gregory  as  his  delegate  to  Constantinople 
in  579,  to  justify  this  irregular  procedure,  and.  at 
the  same  time  to  entreat  aid  against  the  Lombards, 
then  menacing  Rome.  The  first  object  succeeded, 
but  not  the  second.  It  is  probable  that  Gregory 
was  allowed  to  return  to  Rome  and  his  cloister  in 
585.  In  590  he  was  unanimously  elected  pope  by 
senate,  clergy,  and  people.  He  hesitated  to  accept 
this  high  dignity,  owing  not  only  to  his  predilection 
for  the  contemplative  life,  but  also  to  his  conviction 
that  the  office  should  be  conferred  only  on  one  who 
fled  from  it  in  humility;  but  he  was  consecrated  on 
Sept.  3. 

His  first  care  was  the  security  of  Rome  against 
the  Lombards.  Efforts  to  this  end,  however,  were 
obstructed  by  the  factional  struggle  in  Ravenna, 
the  imperial  capital  of  Italy,  for  the  independence 

of  its  Church  from  Rome,  which  cre- 

Stnsggle     ated  difficulties  for  the  Roman  bishop 

Against  the  in  the  political  sphere  and  sought  to 

Lombards,  influence  the  imperial  exarch  against 

him  (see  Ravenna).  In  591  Gregory 
despatched  soldiers  to  support  the  imperial  com- 
mander against  the  Lombard  duke,  Ariulf  of  Spo- 
leto;  and  likewise  sent  a  reenforcement  to  the  im- 
periled bordei^post  of  Nepi,  and  a  tribune  to  Naples, 
so  that  that  city  was  able  to  hold  out.  Neverthe- 
less the  exarch  sent  no  help  and  refused  his  consent 
to  a  peace.  Gregory,  therefore,  of  his  own  accord 
concluded  peace  with  Ariulf  in  592.  Next,  how- 
ever, the  Lombard  King  Agiiulf  moved  against 
Rome,  to  chastise  the  pope  as  his  most  zealous  an- 


tagonist. He  invested  the  city  in  June.  The  stress 
of  famine  that  shortly  set  in  compelled  Gregory  to 
send  a  liberal  ransom  and  bind  himself  to  an  an- 
nual tribute.  He  then  again  zealously  endeavored 
to  bring  about  a  general  peace  between  the  Lom- 
bards and  the  imperial  party.  But  the  emperor, 
Mauritius,  sided  with  his  exarch,  whereupon,  Greg- 
ory's efforts  for  peace  remaining  fruitless,  the  Spo- 
letans  and  Beneventans  again  broke  forth  in  596, 
devastating  Campania  and  the  southwest  of  the 
peninsula.  With  a  view  to  mitigate  the  misery 
thus  occasioned,  Gregory  sent  funds  for  the  ransom 
of  the  captives,  and  even  authorized  the  bishop  of 
Naples  to  apply  the  sacred  utentils  to  this  object. 
He  then  sought  to  defend  Corsica  and  Sardinia  from 
the  threatening  danger.  Finally,  in  the  spring  o^ 
599,  it  was  practicable  to  conclude  peace. 

The  means  for  so  sweeping  a  political  activity 
were  secured  to  the  pope  by  the  pcUrtmonxum  Petri 
— the  rich  possessions  of  the  Roman  Church  in  all 
Italy,  Dalmatia,  Gaul,  and  North  Africa.    Gregory 
now  strove  to  consolidate  this  property  into  an  or- 
ganized whole,  and  to  enhance  its  productiveness. 
To  this  end,  he  sought  to  make  prao- 
Administra-  tical  application  of  the  principle  that 
tion  of      the  Church  must  not  farm  out  her  es- 
Church      tates,  but  administer  them  herself,  as 
Property,    far  as  possible  through  the  clergy  ex- 
Benevolent  clusively.    At  the  same  time,  he  ex- 
Activity,    ercised  a  careful  personal  supervision 
over  these  officials,  requiring  of  them 
the  most  scrupulous  accountability  in  receipts  and 
expenditures,  and  supplying  them  with  minute  in- 
structions as  to  the  best  management  of  the  estates. 
The  revenues  which  accrued  were  applied  not  only 
to  strictly  ecclesiastical  purposes,  but  also  toward 
provision  for  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  orphans;   to 
the  maintenance  of  almshouses  and  pilgrims'  hos- 
telries;   to  the  support  of  other  benevolent  institu- 
tions at  home  and  abroad;  to  the  ransoming  of  cap- 
tives and  slaves;    toward  fighting  or  conciliating 
the  Lombards.     This  political  and  social  activity 
which  the  conditions  of  the  time  forced  Gregory  to 
undertake  on  so  large  a  scale  obtained  for  him  in 
the  sight  of  all  Italy,  which  looked  in  vain  for  pro- 
tection and  help  from  the  emperor,  so  high  a  regard 
that  .:i  Central  Italy  he  was  honored  like  a  sovereign 
prince.     In  a  word,  the  temporal  sovereignty  of 
the  papacy  then  had   its  beginning   (see   Papal 
States). 

Gregory  entertained  a  noble  conception  of  his 

position  as  Roman  bishop,  yet,  while  he  regarded 

every  office  in  the  Church  as  a  service,  in  another 

light  Peter  must  have  been  charged 

Gregory's    — and    likewise    his    successors — with 

Conception  the  duty  of  strengthening  his  breth- 

of  the  Pa-  ren;   and  every  bishop  should  be  will- 

pacy.       ing    freely    to    receive    service    from 

Relations    Peter's  successor.     It  was  Gregory's 

with  Con-   indefatigable    endeavor    gradually    to 

stantinople.  gain  ground  for  this  theory,  though 

in  every  concrete  instance  he  brought 

only  so  much  pressure  to  bear  as  would  secure  the 

recognition  of  his  tenets.    His  views  were  destined  to 

encounter  opposition,  especially  in  Constantinople. 

When   the  patriarch  at  that  see,  Johannes   IV., 
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Jejunator  (q.v.),  kept  assuming  the  title  "Ecu- 
menical/* Gregory  made  earnest  remonstrances  to 
him,  and  forbade  his  envoy  to  attend  the  patri- 
arch's mass  so  long  as  he  retained  that  title.  The 
emperor  addressing  Gregory  a  written  admonition 
to  keep  the  peace,  he  answered  both  emperor  and 
patriarch  in  the  sharpest  terms.  Not  even  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  he  said,  though  to  him  was  "com- 
mitted the  primacy  and  the  care  of  the  entire 
Church,"  called  himself  "Universal  Bishop";  and 
last  of  all  might  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  so 
style  himself,  since  it  was  notorious  that  many 
bishops  of  that  Church  had  fallen  into  the  abyss  of 
erroneous  doctrine.  The  dispute  continued  under 
the  new  patriarch,  Cyriacus  (see  Cyriacus,  2). 
Finally,  Gregory  believed  himself  permitted  to  hope 
for  victory  in  this  contest,  when  (Nov.,  602)  the 
patriarch's  defender,  Emperor  Mauritius,  was  de- 
throned and  executed  by  Phocas.  In  confidence  of 
the  new  emperor's  assistance,  he  again  admonished 
the  patriarch  "to  put  far  from  the  Church  the 
scandal  of  that  impious  and  proud  title."  His  will 
was  attained  after  his  death,  in  that  Phocas  ac- 
knowledged Rome  as  "head  of  all  the  churches." 
Gregory  had  Ukewise  to  contend  with  John,  the 
archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  had  been  loyally  de- 
voted to  him  at  the  outset.  When  the  pope,  how- 
ever, forbade  him  to  wear  the  palliimi 
Relations  except  during  mass,  he  would  not  com- 
withRa-  ply.  After  his  death  (595),  Gregory 
venna  and  rejected  the  candidates  proposed  in 
Other  Bish-  Ravenna,  and  nominated  his  friend« 
oprics.  the  Roman  presbyter  Marinianus,  yet 
even  he  soon  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  bishop  of  Rome  as  the  decisive  tribunal  in  the 
affairs  of  distant  churches.  Gregory  encountered 
similar  opposition  in  Illyria  and  Aquileia.  In 
Africa,  the  Church  still  suffered  grievously  from  the 
Donatist  schism  (see  Donatism).  Gregory  deemed 
it  his  official  duty  to  exhort  the  bishops  as  well  as 
the  exarch  and  the  emperor  to  combat  this  heresy, 
and  to  express  his  censure  if  this  were  not  done 
in  the  way  by  him  judged  proper.  When,  how- 
ever, he  desired  that  in  future  the  primate  of  each 
ecclesiastical  province  should  no  longer  be  ap- 
pointed according  to  seniority,  but  by  election,  the 
bishops  declined  to  approve  this  infringement  of 
their  ancient  consuetudines;  and  the  pope  was 
obliged  to  yield.  In  other  instances  he  regarded 
the  independent  spirit  of  the  North  African  Church; 
but,  though  he  had  the  gratification  of  appeals 
from  this  church  to  Rome,  he  never  required  the 
case  to  be  decided  by  himself  at  Rome,  but  stopped 
short  with  allowing  the  matter  to  be  settled  on  the 
spot.  He  was  able  to  commit  the  Spanish  Church 
imreservedly  to  the  care  of  his  friend.  Bishop  Lean- 
der  of  Seville. 

Peculiarly  difficult  was  Gregory's  position  in  re- 
spect to  the  Prankish  Church,  which  was  already 
accustomed    to    independence,    while 
The         Gregory  was  so  entirely  unprovided 
Prankish    with  practical  means  to  confront  the 
Church,     situation    aggressively    that    here    he 
must  show  forth,  in  special  measure, 
a  wise  "humility  in  service."     No  vicar  of  the 
pope  had  held  office  in  Gaul  from  586  onward,  until 


Bishop  Virgilius  of  Aries,  in  harmony  with  King 
Childebert,  besought  Gregory,  in  595,  to  appoint 
him  his  vicar,  and  to  confer  the  pallium  on  him. 
Gregory  forthwith  made  efforts  to  abolish  simony 
and  the  promotion  of  laymen  to  bishoprics.  He 
also  encouraged  the  holding  of  synods  under  the 
presidency  of  his  vicar,  along  with  obedience  to 
their  enactments,  reserving  for  the  Apostolic  See 
the  decision  of  disputes  in  matters  of  faith,  and 
other  difficult  questions.  When  nothing  resulted 
from  all  these  beginnings,  Gregory  attempted  to 
gain  influence  over  this  "extra-Roman"  Church 
through  a  special  legate,  Candidus,  as  well  as 
through  frequent  written  communications  to  the 
princes  and  a  number  of  the  Prankish  bishops.  The 
task  was  aggravated  because  he  was  obliged  to  com- 
mend himself  and  his  wishes  to  the  favor  of  Brun- 
hilda;  but  infamous  as  her  deeds  were  in  all  else, 
at  least  she  befriended  the  Church,  so  that  Greg- 
ory deemed  it  his  duty  to  ignore  the  darker  sides 
of  her  life,  and  by  laudatory  recognition  of  what 
she  did  for  the  Church  to  render  her  disposed  to- 
ward still  further  fulfilment  of  his  wishes.  This 
policy  was  not  simply  diplomacy.  Gregory  was  en- 
tirely persuaded  that  what  the  good  Brunhilda  had 
wrought  for  the  Church  was  in  itself  well-pleasing 
to  God,  meritorious,  and  available  to  cancel  sin. 
However,  the  irregular  appointment  of  bishops 
was  not  abated,  nor  did  the  synod,  from  which 
Gregory  hoped  for  important  reforms,  come  to  pass 
in  his  lifetime.  Nevertheless  his  endeavors  with 
reference  to  the  Prankish  Church  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  fruitful  seeds  which  at  last  sprang  up 
and  grew. 

Of  the  very  greatest  importance  for  the  future 
was  Gregory's  missionary  activity,  of  which  the 
conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  (see  Anglo-Saxons, 
Conversion  op  the  ;  Augustine,  Saint,  of 
Canterbury)    was  the  most   conspicuous   result. 

He  sought  also  to  win  the  Jews  for 

Gregory's    Christendom,    forbidding    herein    all 

Ifissionaiy  manner    of    coercive    procedure,    but 

Activity,     holding  it  allowable  to  promote  their 

conversion  by  pecuniary  rewards. 
When  he  learned  that  in  Sardinia  there  were  still 
many  heathen,  he  commanded  the  bishop  to  resort 
to  flogging  and  imprisonment.  Here  the  Church 
possessed  power,  and  so  needed  not  to  exercise  the 
patience  that  was  still  requisite  in  England. 

Among  the  writings  of  Gregory,  his  Expositio  in 
heatum  Job  seu  moralium  libri  XXXV.  was  utilized 
and  highly  esteemed  as  a  compendium   of  ethics 

during  all  the  Middle  Ages.     He  was 
Writings,    moved  to  compose  his  second  work, 

Regvla  pa^toralis,  by  the  reproaches 
of  Archbishop  John  of  Ravenna  for  his  attempt  to 
avoid  by  flight  his  elevation  to  the  papal  throne. 
In  the  first  part  he  shows  how  the  highest  govern- 
ment is  to  be  attained;  in  the  second,  how  a  pastor 
should  live;  in  the  third,  how  he  should  teach;  in 
the  fourth,  that  good  conduct  of  office  must  not  be 
allowed  to  lead  one  astray  through  pride.  This 
book  was  early  so  renowned  that  in  602  the  Em- 
peror Mauritius  had  it  translated  into  Greek,  while 
Alfred  the  Great  (q.v.)  rendered  it  into  Anglo- 
Saxon.     At  several  synods  (for  instance,  those  of 
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S13  at  Mainz  and  Reims)  it  was  read  aloud  to  the 
priests  for  a  standard  of  conduct.  According  to 
Hincmar  of  Reims,  a  priest  at  his  consecration  had 
to  hold  it  in  his  hand  and  swear  that  he  would  dis- 
charge his  office  accordingly.  In  the  form  of  con- 
versations with  his  friend  Peter,  Gregory  composed 
in  593-594,  his  Ltbri  IV.  dialogorum  de  vita  et  mirac- 
uHs  patrum  Italicorum  et  de  cetemitate  animarum. 
The  first  and  third  books  tell  wondrous  stories  of 
various  persons,  to  which  the  third  appends  all 
sorts  of  instructive  digressions;  the  second  book 
relates  the  life  of  Benedict;  the  fourth,  wonderful 
apparitions  intended  to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
soul  after  death.  This  work  was  much  in  vogue 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  rendered  into  Greek 
by  Pope  Zacharias  (d.  752),  and  into  Anglo-Saxon 
under  Alfred's  direction.  Gregory  constantly  em- 
phasized his  conviction  that  one  of  the  pastor's 
main  duties  is  preaching,  and  industriously  prac- 
tised it  himself,  so  long  as  his  health  permitted. 
Twenty-two  homilies  by  him  on  Ezek.  i.  1-iv.  3 
and  xl.  are  preserved  as  well  as  forty  homilies  on 
passages  from  the  Gosp>els.  Eight  hundred  and 
fifty-three  of  Gregory's  letters  are  extant  and  have 
great  value  for  the  history  of  the  time.  Lastly  he 
composed  hymns.  Those  which  are  universally  at- 
tributed to  him  show  resemblance  in  both  substance 
and  form  to  the  hymns  of  Ambrose.* 

In  the  liturgical  sphere,  Gregory  was  certainly 
active,  but  the  evidence  does  not  altogether  con- 
firm the  traditional  view  that  "he  e»- 
Reform  of  tablished  a  strict  order  in  the  ordo 
the  Liturgy.  Romanus  for  the  solemn  observance 
of  mass,  aj9  performed  in  Rome  on 
processional  days,  transcribing  from  the  Psalms 
into  the  liber  arUiphanarius  the  portions  to  be  sung 
during  the  introit,  gradual,  hallelujah,  tract,  offer- 
tory, and  communion,  and  eliminating  from  the 
sacramentary  of  Gelasius  whatever  he  deemed  un- 
necessary; but  adding  new  matter,  and  thus  be- 
coming the  author  of  the  sacramentary  still  known 
by  his  name,  besides  perhaps  compiling  the  liber 
re^ponscUis,  containing  the  responsories  usual  in 
the  mass,  and  the  hymns  of  the  canonical  book  of 
hours."  Nor  is  it  altogether  certain  whether  that 
style  of  liturgical  chant  which  has  become  custom- 
ary in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  rightly  termed 
"Gregorian"  after  Gregory  I.  as  its  originator  (see 
Music,  Sacred,  II.,  1,  §  2).  Against  such  an  epoch- 
making  activity  on  Gregory's  part  in  the  musical 
sphere,  it  is  especially  significant  that  no  indica- 
tions of  it  appear  either  in  his  versatile  correspond- 
ence, or  in  any  other  sources  in  all  the  seventh 
century;    although  it  is  certain  that  he  founded  a 

*  The  Benedictine  edition  of  his  works  attributes  eight 
hymns  to  him,  viz.  (1)  Prima  dienan  omnium,  several  £ng. 
transls.,  e.g.,  J.  M.  Neale,  "  On  this  the  day  that  saw  the 
earth";  D.  T.  Morgan,  "  Welcomel  Thou  chiefest  of  all 
days";  (2)  Node  twrgerUea  vigiUmua  omnes,  by  Cardinal 
Newman,  "  Let  us  arise  and  watch  by  night";  (3)  Ecce  jam 
nodit  tenuatur  umbra,  by  Cardinal  Newman,  "  Paler  have 
grown  the  shades  of  night";  (4)  Clarum  decua  iejunii,  by 
R.  F.  Littledale.  "  The  shining  glory  of  the  fast";  (5)  Audi, 
beniffne  eonditor,  by  J.  M.  Neale,  **  O  Maker  of  the  world, 
give  ear";  (6")  Rex  Chri$te,  fador  omnium,  by  Ray  Palmer. 
"  O  Christ!  our  King";  (7)  Lucie  creator  optime,  by  Cardinal 
Newman,  "  Father  of  lights,  by  whom  each  day";  and  (8) 
Magna  ealutia  gaudia.    Cf.  Julian,  Hymnolomfi  passim. 


chorister  school  in  Rome  to  improve  the  church 
singing. 

Gregory's  importance  in  the  history  of  dogmatics 
is  great.  During  the  Middle  Ages  no  Christian 
writer  of  the  past  was  studied  so  much  as  he. 
Though  he  furnished  no  original  thoughts,  this  very 
defect  made  his  writings  especially 
Gregory's  useful  for  an  era  wherein  the  only  valid 
Theology,  rule  was  to  transfer  what  was  old  into 
the  new  ecclesiastical  forms  which 
grew  out  of  national  readjustments.  Furthermore, 
he  was  commended  by  the  fact  that  he  appeared  to 
lean  entirely  upon  the  great  Augustine,  and  was 
even  able  to  replace  the  latter,  reproducing  his 
thoughts  in  such  a  form  that  they  were  no  longer 
too  difficult  for  the  uneducated  multitudes.  The 
impression  is  not  infrequently  given  that  Gregory 
may  have  possessed  more  Christianity  than  he 
offered  to  others;  the  fact  is  that  the  same  regard 
for  the  attainable  as  is  traceable  in  all  his  pol- 
icies caused  him,  as  a  teacher,  to  say  only  so  much, 
and  that  only  in  such  guise,  as,  in  his  opinion, 
could  find  acceptance  and  exert  practical  influence 
amid  the  ecclesiastical  conditions  then  prevalent. 
As  thus  viewed,  Gregory's  contribution  may  be 
termed  an  abridged  and  materialized  Augustinian- 
ism.  Stiff  necks  are  to  bend  under  the  authority 
of  Holy  Scripture  and  Holy  Church.  The  former 
is  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  outside  the  latter 
one  can  *' absolutely  not  be  saved."  That  is  to 
say,  none  but  the  officiating  ''regents"  in  this 
Church  administer  the  necessaiy  ''boons"  to  the 
attainment  of  salvation.  True,  Christ  "appeased 
by  his  death  the  judge's  wrath";  but  his  sacrifice 
undergoes  its  effectual  repetition  in  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass  provided  by  the  Church.  Consequently 
the  Church,  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  is  possessed 
of  a  means  for  influencing  God.  Again,  this  "good 
work"  dispensed  by  the  Church  also  profits  the 
dead  in  Purgatory,  while  it  sometimes  helps  even 
the  living  in  earthly  tribulation.  In  like  manner, 
Gregory  sharply  defined  and  incorporated  into  the 
church  doctrinal  plan  certain  theories  which  had 
long  been  in  vogue  in  a  supplementary  way,  but 
which  Augustine  had  admitted  to  be  only  "per- 
haps" true,  or  "not  incredible";  and  he  likewise 
keenly  appreciated  the  value  of  the  marvelous  in 
impressing  a  people  still  half-pagan.  His  doctrine 
of  sin  and  grace  is  so  far  Augustinian  that  he 
teaches  the  damnation  of  children  dying  without 
baptism,  and  seems  to  assume  the  irresistibility  of 
grace  {Moraiia,  IX.,  ix.  13);  even  though  he  speaks 
of  a  "monstrous  great  weakness"  in  fallen  man,  of 
our  "voluntary  accord  with  the  grace  which  frees 
us,"  and  of  the  cooperation  of  man's  will  in  good 
works.  In  this  light  "  it  can  be  said  of  us  that  we 
free  ourselves";  and  therefore  "the  good  that  we 
do  is  both  God's  and  our  own  doing,"  and  becomes 
our  "merit."  In  a  similar  vein  he  speaks  of  the 
"hidden  decree  of  predestination";  but  "the  de- 
termined number  of  the  elect,"  rests  on  "  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God."  Gregory  indeed  appears  to 
hold  the  necessity  of  an  inward  transformation  of 
man,  in  that  according  to  him  the  voice  of  the  Spirit 
which  sj)eaks  in  man  by  process  of  the  Word  in- 
spires love  toward  the  invisible  Creator,  and,  con- 
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iequently,  the  will  of  what  ia  gcMid.  In  reality ^ 
however,  wlienever  he  aims  to  uufure  the  doing  of 
what  m  good,  he  virtuaUy  assumes  that  his  readerst 
or  bearers  do  not  do  so  out  of  love,  the  predomina- 
ting motive  being  *'the  fear  of  eternal  pain."  He 
ia  always  guard tng  again E^t  the  contingency  that  the 
acceptance  of  forgiveness  may  result  in  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  fight  against  sin;  so  that  he  not  oaly 
requires  the  Church  to  intermingle  hope  and  fear 
for  its  believers;  but  also  stressei  his  conviction 
that  "no  mn  h  forgiven  without  punishment/'  If 
man  will  not  punish  himself,  God  will  punish.  On 
one  occasion,  to  be  sure,  he  can  say:  "Certainly 
God  has  no  joy  in  our  utiffering;  he  simply  cures 
our  sin-sickness  by  means  of  corresponding  reme- 
dies." But  if  he  then  declares  that  "upon  sinful 
pleJiBure  there  must  follow  the  bitterness  of  tears; 
upon  unrestraint  in  what  ts  disallowed,  restraint 
from  what  is  allowed'^;  thisj  in  turn,  he  can  call 
"a  satisfaction  for  the  Creator,'*  a  "sacrifice  to 
cancel  guilt."  If  Gre^ry'e  ejtaltation  of  the  con- 
templative life  above  the  secular  be  borne  in  mind^ 
and  if  to  all  this  there  be  added  the  consideration 
that  the  idea  of  intercession  is  already  so  great 
a  factor  in  his  life,  while  not  only  Christ  but  also 
the  angels  and  saints  are  recommended  as  inter- 
ceding protectors;  it  becomes  clear  that  the  type 
of  Christianity  which  finds  expression  in  Greg- 
ory's writings  became  the  religion  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  underwent  but  little  further  develop- 
ments 

Gregory  died  on  Mar.  11,  604.    The  Church  re- 
ceived him  into  the  number  of  her  saints,  and  hon- 
ored him  by  the  title  of  "the  Great."    His  earnest 
monastic  piety;   his  restless  toiling  for 
Gregory's    the  extension  and  strengthening  of  the 
Character    faith,  for  the  elevation  of  morals,  for 
and  Influ-   union  of    the  van  Due  churches  w^ith 
ence,        the  see  of  Rome;   and  the  justice  and 
gentleness,  energy  and  patience  that 
he  showed^ — all  this  makes  him  one  of  the  noblest 
representatives  of  the  papacy.     If,  notwithstand- 
ing hi«  defects  of  actual  scholarship  and  original 
thoughts,  he  has  been  reckoned  one  of  the  four 
great  doctors  of  the  Western  Church,  the  explana- 
tion is,  on  the  one  Imnd,  the  comparative  power  of 
even  a  dim  light  in  a  dark  age^  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  the  age  succeeding  htm  fouod  the 
dwarfed  ty|>e  of  Christianity  which  he  transmitted 
fully  satisfactory,  AVtuiEiAf  Wauther. 

Bttit>loOKAP0T:  liHtii  of  literature  will  he  found  in  Polthut, 
Wegwnttr,  pp.  639-540,  134a -50-  The  Opera  lu*  col- 
lected in  MPL,  1:£XY,-Ixxj]i.  His  DlalQcrorttm  Itbri 
gmahmr,  ed,  W.  FQriter,  appeared  Hallfl.  IB70  (the  beet  9. 
Tbe  moBi  worthy  tdiUi^  <>f  his  Epitthm  ift  by  P.  Ewald 
and  L.  HaH-Eniinn,  2vDb.,  Berlin,  1887-99.  His  Decretals 
are  in  the  Bidktrium  fnaanum  R&manum,  ed,  A,  Tomas- 
oetti,  L  L59-150<  Turin,  IS57;  and  Ids  Hymn»  m  H.  A, 
Daniel,  Thtmum*  hvmnahgicHi,  i.  175  Aqg.,  Hajle,  1841; 
King  Al/red**  V«r*tc)«  of  Qregortf'ai  PatUfrai  Core,  ed.  H. 
Bin^et,  appeared  Londnn,  1371.  Parts  af  the  Work*, 
tianal.  by  J.  Barmby,  are  in  Fothrra  for  EnglUh  Readera, 
Lcmdon,  1&7R,  Aod  hy  the  rtame  person  hij  Pastomi  Rule 
and  S'dected  Epittle*.  with  Introductory  ^aka  ajui  Indicet^ 
in  NFSF,  2d  «r.,  vol.  xii.  Inteneatinjf  ia^uea  are:  The 
Dmloffutt  of  S.  Gr^eafit,  Padi.  16(^.  e<L  H.  J.  Cobridge, 
London,  1872;  and  Ths  tAft  and  Miradt$  of  S,  B*nedi£i, 
frmn  an  (<ld  I'^rai^n  hy  P,  W,,  Ptxrit,  l&OS^  ed.  F.  J.  Luck, 
ib*  1S80*  An  Eng.  tranit  of  the  M^waU  on  ih€  Book  of 
Jab,  3  Tols.,  ed.  E.  B.  Jhaty,  app^^ared  in  the  Livet  of  the 


Father4t,  London,  lfl38,  And  ealei^tioii  from  the  DialQauet, 
ib,  1901. 

The  aouroeji  for  a  life  are:  L^€r  p&ntifitalit^  ed,  Du- 
chfosne,  t.  1^  aqq..  Pftrii,  1885,  and  ed.  Mommeen  id 
MOH,  a«Mi.  poni.  Rmn..  i  (IS^),  160-162;  the  Vita  hy 
PauIuh  DiaconUB,  in  MPh*  1k:£V,  41  pqq.,  and  that  by 
Johannes  Diaconusi,  ib.  pp.  63  Hiq,;  P»uIub  Diaconua, 
lii*t.  LQwOfAiardoTMfn^  ill.  24-2fi,  and  iv.  5,  ed.  Waits  in 
UGH,  Eeripi.  rtr,  Ixtnttob,,  I  (1878).  12-187;  Gn^ory 
□f  TtfUtD,  HiH.  Fr^rtcomm,  x.  1-2,  ed.  Waitx  in  Man, 
Script,  rer.  Mer^.,  i  (1885).  1-150;  Bede,  HiMi.  ««f.,  i. 
22-23,  ii.  1-3.  v.  25;  Jaff^,  Regeata,  i.  443  aqa.;  P,  Einad« 
Die  AUe»t0  Biagraphie  Oregon  I.,  in  O.  Waita,  Hiutoriucht 
AwftdiH,  Kanover,  1886. 

Modem  treatises  on  the  aubject  are:  O.  Lati,  Gregor  /„ 
LeipRic,  1845;  E.  Qaufljer,  S.  Origo(rf,  3  if  ok.,  Pano,  1889- 
1890;  T.  Bonsm&nn,  Ortgor  /.  der  Oreat,  Paderrbom,  1890; 
A,  3ndw,  St  Oreeory,  hi»  Worki  and  hiM  Spirit,  London, 
1892;  F.  Grefforoviuii^  Hi*i.  of  fhts  City  of  Rome,  ii.  3^ 
99,  ib.  1894;  C.  Wol%ruber,  Orfpor  der  (Jtimk,  Baulffrau, 
1897;  F,  H.  Duddcn,  Grtoory  the  Qrtat,  2  Tob.,  London, 
1905  (mtiaal  and  independent);  Mann,  Popes,  i.  1-250 
(hie  letiere  to  Leontia  and  Phoc^^ii,  pp.  419—424);  Oeillier, 
Aiitey^B  mcrf9,  ad.  429-587,  cf.  Index;  Neander.  Chris- 
iktn  Chwdi,  iii.  112-119,  141-151  ei  passdm^  eonmilt  In- 
dex (very  full  and  varied  diMiunaion);  8cha,S,  ChtiMtian 
Chtin^,  iv.  211-229;  Bower,  popra,  i.  390-424;  Milman, 
Laiifi  ChriMHanUy,  ii.  42-fi8;  HeJmbuehef,  Orden  und 
Kongr^itation^n,  L  104  pqq.;  llottbeng,  /C£>,  it.  584:  Haurk, 
KD,  i.  425  Kiq.  et  panim;  DCB,  ii.  779-791;  much  of 
(he  literature  giipeb  under  At^otrffUHS  (AnffiiK),  Saint, 
beart  on  thti  subjeet. 

For  tr^tment  of  TBjious  phaees  of  Gregory ''«  aetlvitiee 
conHuJt:  P.  Gamft,  Kireheng^^tAichU  i>an  Spamen,\u.,  part 
2,  Hesennburs,  1862;  L.  Pingaud.  La  Palitique  d*  S.  Qr^ 
ffmre,  Paris.  1872:  Griiiat,  in  ZKT,  i  (1877),  321  sqq„ 
526  aqq.,  xiv.,  1§^;  T.  WolUiqhjLek,  Bit  Verh^Unia^e 
itaiign*  .  .  .  nacA  d^m  BriefwecAwi  Greg&rt  /,,  Ham, 
1888;  W.  Weish^utn,  EHt  wichtigMten  RichtMngen  und 
Zide  der  Th^iigkeit  dea  Paptlts  Gregar,  Bonn.  1884;  F. 
G6rrea,  in  2WT,  xxix  (1886).  36  sqq.;  H.  {Jelter,  inJPT, 
xiii  (1887),  549  mki.;  L,  M.  Hartmann,  UrUtrmidiung  eur 
Qtadti^te  der  bj/iardiniKhen  Verwaitung  in  Italian,  lyipsie,  y 
1889;  F.  W.  Kellett,  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  and  him  H*-  '^ 
latione  with  Gaul,  Cambridge,  1889;  E,  Bassenge,  Dit 
Bendurm  Auffu*HnM  zvr  Bekehrung  der  An^ela^ehaen^  Leip- 
iie,  1890;  II,  HcinrichBi,  in  Kath^ik,  1894,  pp.  12  Kjq.; 
The  Mi»non  of  Si.  Augustine  to  England  acGurding  (o  the 
Original  Doi^mentt,  Cambridge,  1897;  F.  K.  Dutdden, 
Gr^ory  the  Great,  M*  Place  in  HiU^  and  Thought,  London,  *^ 
1905. 

On  hi*  wii tings:  A.  Ebert,  €*9chidiU  der  dirittli^h^ 
lateiniedien  lAteraturt  pp.  516  nqq.,  Leipsic,  1874,  On  hie 
llturgicfJ  influence;  W.  Hoh«u«.  Die  Bedeut^ng  Gregorw 
.  .  ,  ah  liiurgiedier  ScJaiftetelltr.  GlatK,  1889;  F,  A.  Gti- 
Taort.  Lee  Originet  du  chant  Htwrgi4i%ie  de  V^gliee  ta- 
Ene,  Ghent,  1890;  G,  Modn,  Lu  V^riiahUt  tjr^nm  du 
ehani  GT^g^i,en.  Abbaye  de  Marecboui,  1800;  Grisaj-,  in 
ZKT,  xiv  (1890),  377  sqq.:  JuUan,  HymnoZo^,  pp.  469- 
470.  On  hi  a  aigmfieanoe  as  a  theologian:  G.  F.  Wiggei^ 
in  ZHT,  1854,  pp.  7-^2:  C,  E.  Luthardt,  Die  I^kre  t4rtu 
freien  Wiilen,  p.  63.  Ijeipsie,  18^3;  J.  Nirechl,  Lehrbuck 
der  Pairologie  und  Pat%tHk,  iii.  533  vqq,,  M^int,  1885; 
F.  Loofis,  Leitfadm  rum  Studium  der  D&(im*f%gndii^e, 
pp.  244  4qq.,  Halle,  1893;  R.  Beeberi^,  L^rbu^^  der  Dog* 
menoeMdkichte,  li.  1  aqq.,  Leipaic,  1896;  Hamack,  Dogmot 
iii^-vi.  peLBflim. 

Gregory  n. :  Pope  7 1 5-73 1 ,  A  Roman  by  birth, 
he  was  deitined  from  childhood  for  the  eedeaia^ 
tii^  state.  Under  SergiuB  T,  (687-701)  be  became 
a  subdeaoon^  and  was  made  troasiirer  and  librarian 
of  the  Roman  Church.  He  accompanied  Constan- 
tine  L  (q.v.)  oo  his  journey  (709--711)  to  the  By- 
zantine court,  and  is  said  to  have  made  hi^  inark 
in  the  discusaione  there.  He  was  elected  pope 
May  Idr  715.  His  pontificate  was  marked  by  the 
be^ning  of  the  great  conflict  between  the  Romaii 
see  and  the  Lombards,  which  ended  in  the  downfall 
of  the  I^mhard  kingdom:  by  his  controversy  wiUi 
the  iconoclastic  Emperor  Leo  lU.;  and  by  hifl  rela^ 
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tion  to  Boniface  and  the  naBcent  Germanic  na- 
tional eburches  of  central  and  northern  Europe.  In 
regard  to  the  first  point,  Gregory  recognised  from 
the  begmxuBg  of  his  pontificate  the  danger  offered 
by  the  Lombard  kingdom  to  Rome  and  the  Chnrch; 
but  for  flome  time  be  contri%^ed  to  maintain  friendly 
rel&tioiis  ^th  the  court  of  Pa  via,  succeed  tng  in 
^iiuEig  from  Liutprand  in  715  or  716  the  restoni- 
tion  of  a  portion  of  the  patrimony  of  Peter  near 
G«tioa,  and  in  728  the  dty  and  district  of  Butri. 
The  first  outbreak  of  trouble  was  ^used  by  the 
ioonoclaatic  edict  of  Leo  IlL,  which  caused  ali  Italy 
to  rbe  against  the  Byzantine  overlordship.  Even 
Ravenna  opened  its  g:ates  to  the  Lombards.  But 
Gregory  wus  forced  to  proceed  against  the  emperor, 
and  aolemnly  condemned  the  iconoclasts  in  a  synod 
held  about  729,  The  east  coast  from  Venice  to 
Osimo  threw  off  tl^  Byzantine  rule^  and  the  elec^ 
lion  of  an  Italian  empemr  was  even  dmcusjued. 
Gregory,  however^  rightly  perceived  a  greater  dan- 
ger in  Liutpraod  than  in  Leo,  Wheo  the  eunuch 
Kutychius  was  sent  aia  exareh  of  Ravenna  about 
730,  he  made  common  cause  with  the  Lombards 
A§^mBt  the  pope»  whose  opposition  to  the  emperor 
was  on  purely  ecdefiiastical  grounds^  and  even  on 
those  kepi  witbin  the  bounds  of  moderation.  In 
th^  difficulties  Gtiegory  was  comforted  by  the 
Bubmisstve  teverence  of  the  Western  peoples,  greater 
tb&n  they  had  shown  to  any  of  his  predecessors. 
King  Ina  of  Wessex  founded  the  achokt  Sai&num  at 
Home  and  established  the  payment  of  Peter's  pence 
in  his  kingdom  for  its  support,  Theodo  of  Bavaria 
came  to  Rome  in  716  to  consult  the  pope  about  the 
eedesiastjoil  or^nization  of  his  dominions,  and  a 
few  years  later  Gr^ory  eame  into  relations  with 
Boniface,  sending  him  to  Thuringia  in  719  and  con- 
secrating him  bishop  in  722  that  ho  might  go  to 
the  north  as  an  ecclesiastical  organizer  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Holy  See  (see  Boniface,  Saint: 
PapaIj  States)-  No  pope  since  Gregory  the  Great 
had  done  so  much  for  the  increase  of  the  papal 
territory  1  for  the  elevation  of  the  spidtnal  life  of 
Rome,  or  for  the  promotion  of  monastieism,  and 
none  bad  followed  with  such  intelligent  force  the 
path  of  development  marked  out  by  the  first  of 
his  name,  (H,  B5iimer,) 

BlBUoaSAFST:  Hia  EpiUola  et  canofiet  ure  In  MFL,  lixxiic. 
Caiwiiltt  Libtf  pcmfi^mfiir,  ed.  Duchesne,  i.  24e-2&7. 
Pftri«,  1^6:  PftuluA  Ihaconi^,  HUt.  Langobtsrdmum,  vi. 
40.  cd.  Wmtn  in  MGH,  Sctipt.  rer.  Lan^fot.,  i  (1S78),  12- 
1S7^  Jftfl*.  fJeoefto.  i.  249-267:  F.  Kunetmann.  Die  la- 
$gim.Kh€n  PaniifnimUt^fhet  drr  AnQ^liachicn,  Mftinx.  1344; 
A.  ^oa  Reumont.  GtMdhi-dkU  der  Stadi  Rom^  li.  213  i*qq., 
BerUu.  1867;  R,  Baxmwm*  Di^  PotUik  dtr  P&p§U,  i, 
l{}5-20d.  ELberftlfl,  1S08;  J.  Langetu  GcMtkichU  dir  riimi' 
9^um  Kireh^,  L  603-018.  Bonn.  1885;  F.  GregorovJWBH 
iii*i.  of  the  CUu  of  Rom*,  ii,  215.  231-241,  London.  Ifi94: 
Sehmff,  Ckri^ian  CAwrcA,  iv.  231;  Neander,  ChHsHan 
CAvrcftJiL  47-48  (bi9  ktt^r  to  L«a  is  oti  pp.  210-21  2  k 
limim,  pQpa,  L  141-202,  amj  tbe  letters  %o  Leo,  pp.  498^ 
£02;  Bow«i-,  Fop^»  ii,  :K)-9&;  Milmoiip  Latin  ChriMtiamly. 
ii.  311-317  et  pmflslm;  Uatiek,  KD/i.  3G4r-305  at  posnin; 
DCB,  ii,  7*1-790. 

Gregory  HL:  Pope  731-74L  He  was  of  Syrian 
origin,  and  was  elected  Mar.  18,  731,  gucoeeding 
Gregory  1 1.  Hia  first  care  waa  to  establish  better 
relfttioits  with  ConMaiitinopte,  and  to  induce  Leo 
Iff.  to  abatidou  his  tconocbstie  poiitlon^  though  i 
withotit  iucceeB.     The   Btubhonmeea  of  the   em^  | 


peror  and  the  danger  from  the  Lombards  ultima tely 
forced  Gregory  to  widen  the  breach  between  new 
and  old  Rome.  Of  the  meaaures  which  he  took  to 
strengthen  himielf  agiLinst  the  Lombards,  his  alli- 
ance with  the  dukes  of  Bene%^ento  and  Spoleto 
brought  him  into  direct  conflict  with  Liu tp rand, 
who  appeared  before  Home  in  the  surnmer  of  739. 
Gregory  twice  urgently  besought  the  aid  of  Charles 
Martel;  and  although  this  w^as  refused,  and  a  com- 
bination of  circumstancea  deUvered  him  from  the 
Lombard  attack ^  it  was  dear  that  only  in  alliance 
with  the  Franks  could  the  papal  see  maintain 
its  independence  (isee  Papal  States )»  He  waa 
more  successful  in  the  province  of  ecclesiastical  ad*- 
ministratioD.  He  maintained  the  relationa  of  his  % 
predecessor  with  Boniface^  whom  he  made  arch- 
bishop in  732  with  the  right  to  organise  new  dio- 
ceses as  he  saw  fit  in  Germany,  and  in  73S-7«19  in* 
duced  him  to  give  up  his  Sa^on  missionary  plana 
and  devote  himself  as  papal  vicar  to  the  organ isa- 
tion  of  the  Bavarian  and  Alenmnnic  churches  {see 
Boniface;,  Baikt),  In  the  same  spirit  he  at- 
tempted  to  draw  closer  the  ties  between  himself 
and  the  AnglcKSttxon  Churchy  to  attach  the 
North  Italian  bishops  more  firmly  to  Rome,  and 
generally  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  papal 
jurisdiction.  After  Gregory  11,,  he  was  undoubt^ 
edly  the  moat  important  pope  of  the  eighth  century, 

(H.  B5iiMEa,) 

BisiJOOKAPaT:    Hin  Scripta  tLm  in  MPL,  Ix^xix,  aod  hk 

EpiMtola  In  MPL,  xcviii,  CdqiiuIC!  Liber  ponlificalU,  td* 
Duclmne,  i.  415-^25,  PAris,  1886;  Patiltu  Diacffiniu, 
Hi^t  Lan^fobardffrum^  m.  64-6fl*  *d.  Wnitjt  iu  MQH^ 
SeripL  rer.  LanQoh.,  i  (ia7&)p  12-187;  Fr&doKar,  CAreni- 
«nii  €mtHnwiHone»,  xxiLt  ed.  Kru»oJi  in  MQH,  Script,  rtr. 
Mwm.,  ii  (lasa),  leg-l^;  J&fF^.  HeoeMta,  I  257-26^: 
R.  Baxmaiui,  Bit  PolU^  der  Pap^ie,  i.  209-218,  Elbcr- 
fe]d,  1S68;  J,  L*D£«]i,  GaehitAle  der  rOmi*cken  Kirdkt, 
L  ei8-ft28,  Bonn,  1885;  F.  Gr««oroviuj.  HitL  of  the  Citg 
of  RomM,  ii,  241^2&4,  London.  18»4;  Nwmilef,  Christian 
ChtiTtK  ill.  50-67;  Schmff,  Christian  Chtirch,  iv.  231-232; 
Mano*  PopfS,  i,  203-224;  Bower.  Pope*,  ii,  fi9-76;  Mil- 
[u&n.  I^tUin  CkriMiianUu.  iL  323,  3S2-3tie;  Hauck,  KD,  i, 
468-169  c!t  pammi   BOB,  li.  790-798. 

Gregory  IV.:  Pope  827-844,  He  was  a  Roman 
of  noble  birth  aod  had  been  prieit  of  the  basiJiea 
of  St.  Mark,  His  election  was  the  firet  at  which 
the  C&nMulio  LoihaHi  was  carried  out,  the  Romaa 
pro€eres  aeting  as  electors^  and  an  imperial  fnistu/t 
confirming  the  choice  before  his  conflecratioo,  to 
which  another  prelimtnary  was  the  taking  of  an 
oath  of  feaJty  to  the  emperor.  This  dependeaoe 
on  the  Frankiah  power  lasted  through  the  first 
years  of  his  pontificate^  and  waa  only  mitigated  by 
the  con0icts  in  the  imperial  family.  Early  in  833 
he  went  to  Germany  at  the  summons  of  the  yoimg 
Lotbair  to  work  for  peace  in  the  imperial  house  and 
for  the  unity  of  the  empire.  But  after  efforts  in 
which  he  was  misunderstood  by  both  parties  his 
intervention  prove^l  fruitleaSj  and  he  went  back  to 
Rome  feeling  that  he  had  laeen  tricked,  and  remained 
friendly  to  Louis  as  long  as  the  latter  lived,  at^ 
tempting  again  to  work  for  pcaee  upon  his  death, 
but  with  what  success  is  not  known.  He  labored 
with  great  liberality  for  the  building  and  furnish* 
ing  of  churches  and  monasteries,  and  erected  a 
strong  fortress  against  the  Saracens  in  the  ruins 
of  Oatia.    He  died  in  Jan.,  S44.        CH,  B5hiierJ 
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Bibliooraphy:  His  Epiatola  are  in  MPL,  cvi.  Consult: 
Liber  pontifical^,  ed.  Duchesne,  ii.  73-86,  Paris,  1892; 
Einhard,  AnnaUs,  ed.  Perta  in  MOH,  Script.,  i  (1826), 
135-218;  Theganus,  Vita  Hludowici,  chaps,  xli.,  xlviii., 
Ivi.,  ed.  Perti  in  AfGH,  Scnpt.,  ii  (1829),  585-603;  R. 
Baxmann.  Die  Politik  der  PdpaU,  i.  339-349,  Elberfeld, 
1868;  B.  Simson,  JahrbUcher  de»  deut$chen  Reich*  unter 
Ludxvig  dem  Frommen,  i.  285-286,  ii.  32-61,  164  eqq., 
Leipsic,  1876;  J.  Langen,  Geschichte  der  rdmiedien  Kirche, 
i.  816-822,  Bonn,  1885;  M. '  Hcimbucher,  Papthvahlen 
unier  den  Karolingem,  pp.  144-148,  Augsburg,  1889;  F. 
Gregorovius,  Hist,  of  the  City  of  Rome,  iii.  65-81,  London, 
1895;  Neander,  Christian  Church,  iii.  277  et  passim; 
Bower,  Popes,  ii.  209-314;  Milman,  Latin  Christianity, 
ii.  540-541;    Hauck,  KD,  ii.  458-470. 

Gregoxy  V.  (Bruno  of  Carinthia):  Pope  996-999. 
He  was  a  great-grandson  of  Otto  the  Great  and 
uncle  of  the  later  emperor,  Conrad  II.;  and  this  re- 
lationship, together  with  his  German  education, 
accounts  for  his  partial  subserviency  to  the  views 
then  prevalent  at  the  imperial  court.  Under  the 
influence,  however,  of  the  old  curial  traditions,  he 
took  the  papal  standpoint  in  the  strife  about  the 
see  of  Reims  (see  Sylvester  II.,  Pope),  and  at  a 
synod  at  Pavia  in  the  spring  of  997  suspended  all 
the  French  bishops  who  had  taken  a  part  in  Ar- 
nulf's  deposition,  and  declared  energetically  in 
favor  of  his  restoration.  He  took  strong  moral 
ground  also  against  the  uncanonical  marriage  of 
Robert  of  France  and  against  simony.  Toward 
the  end  of  996  he  was  driven  from  Rome  by  Cres- 
centius,  the  leader  of  the  Roman  nobles,  who  the 
next  year  set  up  John,  archbishop  of  Piacenza,  for- 
merly the  tutor  of  Otto  III.,  as  antipope  (see  John 
XVI.).  In  Feb.,  998,  Gregory  was  forcibly  re- 
stored by  Otto,  after  which  he  was  wholly  depend- 
ent upon  the  imperial  power.  At  his  death  (Feb. 
18,  999)  the  papacy  was  more  dependent  on  the 
crown  than  at  any  time  since  the  restoration  of  the 
Empire  by  Otto  the  Great.  (H.  B6hmer.) 

Biblioorapht:  Liber  pontificalis,  ed.  Duchesne,  ii.  261, 
Paris,  1892;  Vita  NUi,  in  ASB,  Sept.,  vii.  336;  Jaff^, 
Regesta,  i.  48^-495;  Annates  HUdesheimenses,  ed.  Perts 
in  MGH,  Script.,  iii.  (1839)  18-22,  42-70,  90-112;  Ar^ 
nales  Qiiedlinburgenses,  in  the  same,  pp.  22-69,  72-W; 
Theitmar,  Chronicon,  IV.  xxvii,,  3cxx.,  xliii.-adiv.,  ed. 
Perti  in  MOH,  Script.,  iii.  (1839)  723-781;  R.  Baxmann, 
Die  PolUik  der  P&psU,  ii.  147-159,  Elberfeld.  1869; 
J.  Langen,  OeschidUe  der  r&mischen  Kirche,  ii.  381-387, 
Bonn,  1892;  Hauck,  KD,  iii.  259-264, 559;  F.  Gregorovius, 
HUt.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  iii.  410-462,  London,  1895; 
Schaff,  Christian  Churdi,  iv.  292,  294-295;  Neander. 
Christian  Church,  iii.  374;  Bower,  Popes,  ii.  329-331; 
J.  Bryoe,  Holy  Roman  Empire,  pp.  235-236  et  passim. 
New  York,  1904. 

Gregory  VL:  Antipope  1012.  He  was  set  up 
by  the  Crescentian  party  as  antipope  to  Benedict 
VIII.  (q.v.),  who  was  elevated  by  the  Tusculan 
party  in  1012.  Being  compelled  to  flee  from  Rome, 
he  betook  himself  to  Germany,  to  King  Henry  II., 
but  was  by  him  constrained  to  lay  down  the  papal 
dignity.    What  became  of  him  is  not  known. 

Carl  Mirbt. 

Bxbliographt:  Thietmar.  Chronicon,  vi.  61,  ed.  Peris  in 
MGH,  Script.,  iii.  (1839);  Jaff^,  Regesta,  i.  514;  8.  Hirsch, 
JahrbUcher  des  deiUschen  Reichs  unter  Heinrich  II.,  ii. 
385,  390-391;  F.  Gregorovius,  Hist,  of  the  City  of  Rome, 
iv.  14,  London,  1896;  P.  G.  Wappler,  Papst  Benedict 
VIII.,  pp.  15,  19,  22,  Leipsic,  1897. 

Gregory  VI.  (Johannes  Gratianus):  Pope  1045-46. 
While  archpriest  of  San  Giovanni  a  Porta  Latina, 


he  bought  the  papal  dignity  from  Pope  Benedict  IX. 
by  a  written  contract  dated  May  1,  1045,  for  the 
sum  of  1 ,000  (or  2,000)  pounds  silver.  It  is  probable 
that  this  downright  simony  was  not  publicly  known 
at  the  outset,  for  Peter  Damian  (q.v.)  enthusias- 
tically congratulated  Gregory  on  his  elevation. 
Gregory's  personal  reputation  in  Rome  was  good 
and  he  also  secured  recognition  abroad.  However, 
when  it  became  notorious  in  what  way  he  had  risen 
to  the  papacy,  his  continuance  in  the  oflice  was 
impossible.  Benedict  had  reaffirmed  his  claim  to 
the  papacy  and  John,  bishop  of  Sabina,  was  also 
trying  to  reign  as  Sylvester  III.  To  remove  the 
scandal  of  three  popes  and  terminate  the  impossible 
situation,  the  Eknperor  Henry  III.  made  his  appear 
anoe  in  Italy  in  the  autunm  of  1046.  Gregory  was 
deposed  at  a  synod  at  Sutri,  Dec.  20,  1046,  or  per- 
haps, for  the  sake  of  form,  he  wajs  forced  to  depose 
himself.  He  was  exiled  as  state  prisoner  to  Ger- 
many— probably  to  Cologne,  where  he  appears  to 
have  died  about  the  beginning  of  1048.  See  Bene- 
dict IX.  Carl  Mirbt. 

Biblioorapht:  Jaff^,  Regesta,  i.  524-525,  ii.  709;  R.  Bax- 
mann, Die  Politik  der  PtkpsU,  ii.  199  aqq.,  Elberfeld,  1869; 
E.  Steindorff,  JahrbUcher  des  detUschen  Reichs  unter  Hein- 
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Gregory  VIL    (Hildebrand):    Pope  1073-85;  one 
of  the  greatest  of  popes  and  preeminently  the  rep- 
resentative of  their  claims  to  temporal  power.    He 
was  bom  in  Tuscany  probably  near  the  beginning 
of  the  third  decade  of  the  eleventh  century.    Rao- 
vacum   (Rovacum)  is  given  as  the  place  of  his 
birth.     His   father   (Bunicus  or  Bo- 
Education,  nizo)  appears  to  have  been  of  humble 
Services     station.     The  son  went  to  Rome  in 
to  Leo  IX.,  his  early  years  and  received  his  educa- 
"^ctor  n.,  tion  at  a  school  of  the  Lateran.    When 
and  Stephen  Henry  III.  of  Germany,  after  the  synod 
IX.,  1048-  of  Sutri  (1046),  took  Gregory  VI.  to 
Z058.       Germany  with  him  (see  Gregory  VI.), 
Hildebrand    attended    Gregory    into 
exile,  and  thus  by  personal  observation  learned  to 
know  the  land  which  was  destined  more  than  any 
other  to  influence  his  future  policy.     Thanks  to 
Bishop  Bruno  of  Toul,  who  in  1048  succeeded  Pope 
Damasus  II.  as  Leo  IX.,  Hildebrand  was  brought 
back  to  Rome;  although  at  that  time  he  intended 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  monk.     He  ap- 
pears, indeed,  to  have  made  profession  in  Rome, 
whether  before  or  after  the  visit  to  Germany  must 
be  left  an  unsettled  question.     Leo  IX.  ordained 
Hildebrand     subdeacon     (1049),    appointed    him 
"oBConomus"  of  the  Roman  Churdi,  assigned  to 
him  the  direction  of  St.  Paul's  monastery  at  Rome, 
and  in  1054  employed  him  as  legate  in  France. 
Victor  II.  also  showed  appreciation  of  him,  both 
admitting  him  to  the  papal  chancery  and  also  send- 
ing him  as  envoy  to  France.    When  Stephen  IX. 
found  it  desirable  to  have  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Empress  Agnes  in  his  election,  he  oonunitted  this 
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difficult  mission  to  Bishop  Anselm  of  Lucca  and  to 
Hildebrand.  Nor  did  the  result  fail  to  justify  this 
noark  of  confidence.  How  highly  this  pope  es- 
teemed Hildebrand  appears  further  from  the  fact 
that  when  seized  with  forebodings  of  death,  he 
solemnly  bound  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome  to 
institute  no  new  papal  election  before  Hildebrand 
had  returned  from  Germany.  The  pope's  appre- 
hensions proved,  after  his  sudden  death  (Mar.  29, 
1058),  to  be  well  founded.  Bishop  John  of  Villetri 
was  immediately  made  pope  (Benedict  X.)  by  the 
Roman  nobility.  But  he  was  unable  to  maintain 
his  position,  and  this  was  Hildebrand 's  work  (see 
Benedict  X.).  He  heard  the  news  of  the  occur- 
rences in  Rome  at  Florence  on  his  way  back  from 
Germany,  and  he  at  once  effected  an  understanding 
with  Duke  Godfrey  concerning  an  opposition  candi- 
date; then  he  alienated  a  portion  of  the  Roman 
people  from  Benedict,  and  won  the  German  court 
to  his  plans.  After  the  preliminaries,  Bishop  Ger- 
hard of  Florence  was  elected  pope  by  the  cardinals 
in  conclave  at  Sienna,  and  enthroned  in  Rome  as 
Nicholas  11.  on  Jan.  24,  1059. 

Hildebrand's  influence  during  the  administration 
of  Nicholas  is  unmistakable;    and  he  had  his  full 
share  ia  the  great  events  which  mark  this  pontifi- 
cate (the  law  as  to  papal  election,  1059;   alliance 
of  the  papacy   with   the   Patarenes; 
HichoUs  XL  treaty  with  the  Nonnans;  see  Nicho- 
and  Alex-  las  II.).     He  became  archdeacon  in 
ander  XL     1059.    When  the  pope's  death  (1061) 
Hildebrand  imperiled  the  haixily  won  independ- 
Chosen      ence  of  the  papacy  from  the  Roman 
Pope,  1073.  nobility  and  the  German  kingdom,  it 
was  Hildebrand  again  who  knew  how 
to  act  with  promptness  and  success.    The  fact  that 
Alexander  II.  (Anselm  of  Lucca)  was  elected,  and 
finally  asserted  himself  in  opposition  to  Bishop 
Cadalus  of  Parma  (Honorius  II.),  was  made  possi- 
ble through  HQdebrand's  energy  (see  Alexander 
n.,  Pope;  Honorius  II.,  Antipope).    After  Alex- 
ander's death  (Apr.  21,  1073),  Hildebrand's  time 
had  come.    During  the  funeral  solemnities  in  the 
Church  of  the  Lateran,  the  shout  went  up:    "Hil- 
debrand for  bishop  I"  and  amid  the  tumult  Hilde- 
brand was  hurried  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  ad 
Vincula  and  enthroned.    It  took  place  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  election  law  of  1059;    but  at- 
tacks against  the  validity  of  the  election  were  not 
brought  forward  till  after  1076. 

By  far  the  most  important  chapter  in  the  history 

of   Gregory's  policy  deals   with   his   relations   to 

Germany.    After  the  death  of  Henry  III.  (1056), 

the  power  of  the  kingdom  became  greatly  weakened 

under  the  regency  of  the  Empress  Agnes  and  the 

princes.    In  1073  Henry  IV.  (b.  1050) 

RdationB    was  still  inexperienced  in  statecraft, 

with        and  was  so  preoccupied  with  affairs 

Germany,    of  home  government  that  he  could  not 

Quarrel     maintain  his  father's  attitude  toward 

with        the    Curia.      The    situation,    accord- 

Heniy  IV.  ingly,  was  uncommonly  favorable  for 

Gregory.     In  1073-74  Henry  was  in 

such  straits  by  reason  of  the  insurgent  Saxons  that 

he  was  compelled  to  seek  the  pope's  support.    In 

May,  1074,  he  laid  certain  declarations  before  the 


pope's  legate  in  Nuremberg,  which  so  thoroughly 
satisfied  Gregory  that  he  turned  his  thoughts  to 
plans  for  a  crusade  and  purposed,  during  his  ab- 
sence, to  commit  the  protection  of  the  Roman 
Church  to  Henry.  In  the  summer  of  1075,  how- 
ever, the  situation  of  the  German  king  changed 
completely  by  his  victory  over  the  Saxons  near 
Homburg  on  the  Unstrut,  thus  gaining  a  free  hand 
in  Germany,  with  corresponding  changes  in  his 
status  toward  the  pope.  Henry  despatched  his 
trusted  servant,  Coimt  Eberhard,  to  Lombardy  to 
restore  the  imperial  prestige  shattered  by  the  Pat- 
arene  movement.  He  appointed  Teobald  arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  and  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Normans.  These  steps  on  the  king's  part  were  at 
variance  with  the  pope's  policy,  and  Gregory  ad- 
dressed him  an  ultimatum,  at  the  same  time  refer- 
ring to  alleged  crimes  of  the  king  for  which  he 
might  be  excommunicated  and  deposed.  Henry 
forthwith  convened  a  council  at  Worms  on  Jan. 
24,  1076.  The  attending  prelates  sided  with  the 
king  and  the  excitement  was  intensified  by  the  at- 
tacks of  Candidus  upon  the  pope,  with  the  result 
that  the  bishops  declared  Gregory  deposed,  while 
Henry  summoned  the  Romans  to  elect  a  new  pope. 
The  documents  were  hurriedly  despatched  to  north- 
em  Italy,  and  the  episcopate  of  Lombardy  in- 
dorsed them  at  the  Synod  of  Piacenza. 

The  papers  were  now  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  an 
ecclesiastic  of  Parma  contriv^  to  have  them  read 
aloud  before  the  Lenten  synod  just  then  in  session. 
Gregory  retorted  by  excommunicating 
Heniy  Ex-  the  king,  declaring  him  deposed,  and 
commnni-  releasing  his  subjects  from  their  oath 
Gated,  1076.  of  fealty.  Nevertheless,  the  political 
Canossa,  effect  of  the  papal  measures  was  con- 
Jan.,  1077.  tingent  upon  whether  the  German 
princes  would  remain  loyal  to  the 
king.  However,  the  pope's  calculation  proved  001^ 
rect;  the  princes  fell  away  from  the  king.  The 
Saxons  found  the  moment  opportune  for  a  new  up- 
rising, and  in  Oct.,  1076,  the  princes  assembled  at 
Tribur  on  the  Rhine  to  confer  about  the  election  of 
a  new  king.  Although  they  disagreed  in  the  mat- 
ter, Henry  was  obliged  to  promise  the  pope  obedi- 
ence and  satisfaction,  but  even  so  his  crown  gained 
little  security.  The  rebellious  princes  agreed  to 
deprive  him  of  the  crown,  unless  the  ban  were  re- 
moved within  a  year,  and  also  resolved  to  invite 
the  pope  to  a  diet  of  the  princes  at  Augsburg,  set 
for  Feb.  2,  1077.  Henry  clearly  discerned  his 
predicament;  he  could  save  his  kingdom  only  by 
obtaining  release  from  the  ban.  Straightway  he  des- 
patched messengers  to  the  pope,  and  declared  him- 
self ready  to  make  full  satisfaction;  but  Gregory 
refused  to  release  him.  Henry  now  hurried  in  per- 
son to  Italy  and  put  upon  the  pope  the  moral  ob- 
ligation of  absolving  him  before  going  to  Germany. 
The  Alpine  passes  being  held  by  the  South  German 
princes,  he  traveled  through  Burgundy,  setting  out 
from  Speyer  shortly  before  Christmas,  and  reach- 
ing northern  Italy  in  good  season.  Gregory  had 
already  started  on  his  journey  to  Germany,  but 
was  awaiting  the  promised  escort  of  the  German 
princes.  Upon  tidings  of  the  king's  arrival  in 
Lombardy,  he  fled  to  Canossa  (11  m.  s.w.  of  Reggio), 
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the  castle  of  Countess  Matilda  of  Tiiscany.  Henry 
appeared  before  the  gate  of  this  castle,  a  penitent, 
and  succeeded  in  inducing  Gregory  to  release  him, 
though  not  without  reservation;  for  he  did  not 
revoke  the  sentence  of  deposition. 

Only  a  transient  peace  ensued  between  Henry 

and  Gregory  upon  this  basis.    When,  several  weeks 

later,  on  motion  of  some  of  the  German  princes, 

Rudolph  of  Swabia  was  elected  oppo- 

Second  £z-  sition  king  at  Forchheim,  Gregory  did 

communi-  not  declare  against  him.  He  treated 
cation  of  the  matter  of  Henry's  or  Rudolph's 
Henry,io8o.  legitimacy  rather  as  an  open  question, 
Henry's  Tri-  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  decide  the  dis- 
umph,  1084.  pute  as  judge.  Finally,  when  Ru- 
dolph, on  Jan.  27,  1080,  won  a  great 
victory — so  the  report  went — ^near  Flarchheim, 
Gregory  again  placed  Henry  under  the  ban  and  sen- 
tence of  deposition.  But  this  time  public  opinion 
was  against  him,  whereas  in  1076  it  had  sided  with 
him;  furthermore,  on  Oct.  15,  1080,  Rudolph  died, 
and  Hermaim  of  Luxembiu'g,  later  elected  in  his 
stead,  could  not  materially  strengthen  the  papal 
position  in  Germany.  Henry  IV.  was  now  able  to 
take  the  offensive  against  Gregory.  At  Brixen 
(June  25,  1080),  Gregory  was  solemnly  repudiated, 
and  Guibert  of  Raverma  (q.v.)  was  rnade  counter- 
pope.  In  the  following  year,  Henry  marched  to 
Italy,  since  Gregory  was  to  be  conquered  only  in 
Rome.  This  was  accomplished  in  1084.  A  faction  of 
the  clergy  fell  away  from  Gregory,  thirteen  car- 
dinals turned  their  backs  on  him,  and  the  Roman 
people,  weary  of  the  war,  delivered  the  city  to  the 
German  king.  Guibert  of  Ravenna  was  now  en- 
throned (Mar.  24)  as  Clement  III.  and  Henry  IV. 
was  crowned  emperor  by  him  on  Mar.  31.  Not 
until  May  did  the  Norman  prince  Robert  Guiscard 
march  to  Gregory's  aid.  He  forced  Henry  to  re- 
treat, but  by  his  plundering  of  Rome  the  cause  of 
Gregory,* who  was  held  responsible  therefor,  was 
lost  forever.  Gregory  lived  a  year  longer  in  exile 
at  Salerno,  forsaken  by  his  friends  but  unbroken  in 
spirit.    He  died  May  25, 1085. 

The  concentration  of  his  strength  upon  Grermany 

prevented  Gregory  from  acting  with  similar  energy 

in    other    countries.      He    projected 

Gregoxy's    great  things  in  the  Orient;  but  he  did 

Policy  and  not  succeed  in  abolishing  the  schism 
Achieve-    between  East  and  West,  nor  could  he 

ments  out-  institute  a  crusade  or  form  a  imion 
side  of      with  the  Armenians.    He  made  good 

Germany,  some  political  claims  on  Dalmatia, 
Corsica,  and  Sardinia;  and  he  cher- 
ished the  vain  hope  of  founding  a  papal  feudal  king- 
dom in  Spain.  He  once  threatened  excommunica- 
tion and  interdict,  and  even  deposition,  against 
Philip  I.  of  France,  who  had  aroused  his  ill-will  by 
reason  of  simony  and  ecclesiastical  oppressions; 
but  he  did  not  enforce  these  penalties — although 
the  king  showed  no  improvement — ^because  he  was 
unwilling  to  provide  Henry  IV.  with  a  confeder- 
ate. William  I.  of  England  also  derived  advan- 
tage from  the  conflicts  in  Germany.  For,  in  spite 
of  his  marital  relations,  in  spite  of  his  appointment 
of  bishops  and  abbots,  in  spite  of  his  forbidding 
the  bishops  to  visit  Rome,  and  of  many  other 


things,  he  was  spared  the  Roman  censures.  Greg- 
ory maintained  favorable  relations  with  Denmark, 
whose  King  Svend  11.,  Estridsen,  was  sunmioned 
— without  practical  result — to  transform  his  king- 
dom into  a  feudal  dependency  upon  the  apostolic 
prince.  He  directed  like  hopes  toward  Russia;  and 
he  affirmed  that  the  Roman  Church  had  long 
held  a  right  of  possession  in  respect  to  Hungary. 
He  also  kept  Poland  and  Bohemia  in  view;  even 
as  his  provident  care  was  likewise  engaged  by  north 
Africa,  oppressed  by  the  Saracens. 

Gregory's  administrative  activity  thus  encom- 
passed the  entire  Christian  world,  operating  along 
definite   lines,   and   clearly   pursuing   well-defined 
aims.      Of    fundamental    significance 
The  Aims    were  his  ideas  as  to  the  essence  of  the 
and  Means.  State.    The  Augustinian  theory  that 
The  Inves-  the  State  is  a  product  of  sin  was  shared 
titure  Con-  by  him;  only,  inasmuch  as  the  logical 

troversy.  sequel  of  a  permanent  conflict  with 
the  State  as  such  was  not  within  prac- 
tical realization,  he  recognized  the  coexistence  of 
State  and  Church  as  of  divine  ordination,  at  the 
same  time  vigorously  affirming  the  obligation  to 
subordinate  the  State  to  the  Church.  From  these 
premises  he  deduced  the  right  of  excommunicating 
and  deposing  incompetent  rulers  and  of  confirming 
the  status  of  a  German  king.  The  attempts  to  per- 
suade particular  States  into  a  relation  of  spiritual 
dependency  on  the  Roman  see  show  that  he  had 
consciously  in  view  the  goal  of  subjecting  temporal 
States  to  the  Church;  that  is,  to  found  a  theocracy 
or  to  create  an  ecumenical  papal  dominion.  He 
endeavored  to  apply  these  principles  in  filling  spir- 
itual vacancies,  and  in  this  way  the  dispute  as  to 
Investiture  (q.v.)  came  about.  Inaugurated  by  a  law 
promulgated  in  1049,  under  Leo  IX.,  it  filled  West- 
em  Christendom  down  to  the  Concordat  of  Worms 
in  1122.  It  is  manifest  from  the  laws  enacted  un- 
der Gregory  in  1076,  1078,  and  1080  that  he  pur- 
posed to  withdraw  appointments  to  spiritual  posi- 
tions from  the  influence  of  the  king  for  the  sake  of 
securing  this  influence  for  himself,  and  so  to  sub- 
stitute papal  nomination  for  the  previous  royal 
nomination.  But  even  had  this  goal  been  attained, 
Gregory  was  not  yet  at  the  end  of  his  aspirations; 
for  even  if  the  king  no  longer  had  influence  on  epis- 
copal nominations,  the  bishops  were  expected  to 
retain  all  the  sovereign  rights,  allodia,  and  fiefs 
which  had  been  conveyed  to  them  as  princes  of  the 
realm.  By  this  process,  however,  4;he  king's  right 
to  church  property  of  the  realm  would  have  been 
annulled,  and  the  pope,  as  feudal  suzerain,  would 
have  acquired  the  right  of  administration  over  the 
goods  of  the  Church. 

In  the  internal  direction  of  the  Church,  Greg- 
ory's efforts  to  enforce  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
and  to  extirpate  simony  took  front  rank  at  the 
outset.  The  legislation  of  Leo  IX. 
The  Internal  on  celibacy  was  energetically  sustained 
Administra- by  Gregory,  and  the  "Nicolaitan  her- 
tion  of  the  esy"  was  combated  in  all  countries, 

Church.     — though  with  spirited  protests  on  the 

part   of   many   married   ecclesiastics. 

The  difficulty  of  abolishing  simony  was  increased 

by  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  practise 
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had  assumed  veiy  subtle  forms,  having  grown  to  be 

an  established  custom,  and  finding  a  certain  support 

in  ecclesiastical  usage  itself.    Lastly,  it  is  significant 

in  respect  to  Gregory's  administrative  policy  that 

he  sought  to  centralize  the  entire  government  of 

the  Church  in  Rome.    The  power  of  the  bishops 

was  restricted,  and  the  metropolitans  were  kept  in 

submission  by  oaths  of  obedience  and  the  bestowal 

of  the  pallium. 

Prominent  among  Gregory's  partizans  and  aux- 
iliaries were  the  Coimtess  Beatrix  of  Tuscany,  her 
daughter  the  Countess  Matilda,  and  the  Empress 
Agnes.  Among  the  high  clergy,  he  was  supported 
preeminently  by  Bishop  Altmann  of  Passau,  and 
by  Archbishops  Gebhard  of  Salzburg,  Hugo  of  Die, 
and  Lanfranc  of  Canterbury. 

The  importance  of  Gregory  VII.  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  elaborated 
and  realized,  with  logical  acuteness 
Gregory's  and  consistency,  the  ideal  of  the  pa- 
Importance,  pacy  as  a  political  power.  He  exerted 
radical  influence  on  the  canon  law  in 
its  formative  period,  both  by  virtue  of  his  own 
legislative  activity  and  also  through  the  digests 
that  were  compiled  at  his  instigation.  Further- 
more, he  brought  it  about  that  thenceforward  the 
continence  of  priests  occupies  front  rank  among 
the  obligations  of  their  vocation.  Not  one  of  the 
requirements  emphasized  by  Gregory  was  abso- 
lutely new;  but  he  has  the  merit  of  having  given 
the  papal  ideal  its  classic  definition,  and  of  having 
made  the  catholic  Church  of  the  West,  Roman 
Catholic.  His  name  was  admitted  by  Gregory 
XIII.,  in  1584,  into  the  Martyrologium  Romanum; 
and  Paul  V.  canonized  him  in  1606.  The  passage 
concerning  him  in  the  Breviarium  Romanum  under 
May  25  contains  a  glorification  of  the  papal  power 
over  princes  and  countries,  which,  during  the  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  centuries,  led  to  prohibitive 
measures  in  several  Roman  Catholic  States. 

Carl  Mirbt. 
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naleM,  Bemold,  Ckronicon,  Lambert  Hersfeldensis,  An- 
naleM,  Bruno,  De  beUo  Sazonico,  all  ed.  Perti,  in  MGH, 
SeripL,  vol.  v.,  1844;  Sigebert,  Chronographia,  ib.,  vol. 
vi.,  1844;  Hugo  Flaviniaoensis,  Chronicon,  ib.,  vol.  viii., 
1848;  Paul  von  Bemried,  Vita  Oregorii  VII.,  in  J.  M. 
Watterich,  Romanorum  porUifieum  vita,  i.  174-176,  Leip- 
sic,  1862  (cf.  on  it  J.  Greving.  PavU  von  Bemried  Vita 
Gregcrii  VII.,  Manster.  1893);  and  the  polemical  litera- 
ture oollected  in  MGH,  Lib.  de  lite,  vols,  i.-iii.,  1890-97 
(cf.  on  its  value  G.  Meyer  von  Knonau.  in  Theologiache 
Zeitachrift  au»  der  Schtveia,  xiv.,  1897,  pp.  130-139).  A 
series  of  documents  of  the  first  importance  for  the  period 
are  given  in  C.  Mirbt,  QtteUen  tur  GesdiidUe  dee  PapsV- 
tume,  pp.  1(X>-113.  Tflbingen.  1901;  Thatcherand  McNeal. 
Smsrce  Book,  pp.  134-169;  Henderson,  Documente,  pp.  208- 
211,  375-^104;  Reich.  DoeumenU,  pp.  166-161,  300-301; 
and  oonsult  Robinson,  European  Hiatory,  pp.  266-293. 

For  his  life  and  activity  in  general  consult:  J.  W.  Bow- 
den.  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Gregory  VII.,  2  vols.,  London, 
1840;  J.  Voigt.  Hildebrand  ale  Papet  .  .  .  und  tein  Zeit- 
aiier,  ^eimar,  1846;   A.  F.  Gfrdrer,  Papet  Gregoriue  VII. 


und  eein  Zeitalter,  8  vols.,  Schafifhausen,  1869-64;  R. 
Baxmann,  Die  Politik  der  P&paU,  vol.  ii.,  Elberfeld,  1869; 
A.  V.  Villemain,  Life  of  Gregory  VII.,  3  vols.,  London, 
1874;  E.  Steindorff,  JahrbHeher  dee  deuteehen  Reicha  un- 
ter  Heinrich  III.,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1874-81;  W.  Martens, 
Gregor  VII.,  aein  Leben  und  Wirken,  2  vols..  Leipsic,  1894; 
O.  Delarc,  S.  Grigoire  et  la  riforme  de  Vigliee  au  xi.  eiicle, 
3  vols.,  Paris,  1889-90;  G.  Meyer  von  Knonau.  Jahr- 
bUeher  dee  deuJtechen  Reidie  unter  Heinrich  IV.  und  Hein- 
rich v.,  i.  1056-69,  ii.  1070-77,  Leipsic,  1890-94;  J. 
von  Ddllinger,  Dae  Papatthum,  ed.  J.  Friedrich,  Munich. 
1892;  J.  Langen,  Geachichte  der  rdmiachen  Kirche,  vols. 
iii.-iv..  Bonn.  1892-93;  B.  Platina.  lAvea  of  the  Popea 
from  Gregory  VII.  to  ,  ,  .  Paul  II.,  ed.  W.  Benham, 
London,  1893;  E.  Emerton,  MediavtU  Europe,  8H-1S00, 
pp.  232-269,  Boston,  1894;  G.  Mirbt,  Die  Publiziatik  im 
Zeitalter  Gregora  VII.,  Leipsic,  1894;  F.  Gregorovius, 
HiaL  of  the  CUy  of  Rome,  iv.  171-266,  London,  1896;  M. 
R.  Vincent,  The  Age  of  Hiiddrrand,  New  York,  1896; 
E.  F.  Henderson.  Short  Hiat.  of  Germany,  pp.  68-76,  183- 
227,  New  York,  1902;  J.  Bryoe,  The  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, passim.  New  York.  1904;  Hefele.  Condliengeachichte, 
vol.  v.;  Neander.  Chriatian  Church,  iii.  379-399.  iv.  82- 
100  et  passim;  SchafF,  Chriatian  Church,  iv.  393  et  pas- 
sim, v.  1.  pp.  7-64;  Hauok.  KD,  iii.  763-838  et  passim; 
Hamack,  Dogma,  vi.  4  et  passim;  Bower.  Popea,  ii.  377- 
410;    Milman.  Latin  Chriatianity,  iii.  363-496. 

On  Gregory's  earlier  life:  W.  Martens,  War  Gregor 
VII.  Mdnchf  Dansig,  1891;  idem,  in  Hiatoriaehee  Jahr- 
bueh  der  Gfirreageaellachaft,  xvi  (1896),  274-282;  U.  Ber- 
li^re,  in  Revue  BhUdictine,  x  (1893).  337-347. 

On  the  administration  of  church  affairs  oonsult:  G. 
Waits,  Deutache  Verfaaeungageachichie,  vol.  vii.,  Kiel, 
1876;  O.  Meltser,  Papat  Gregor  VII.  und  die  Biaehofa- 
VHzhUn,  Dresden,  1876;  P.  KroUick,  Die  Kloaterdironik 
von  St.  Hubert  und  der  Inveatxturkampf  im  Biatum  LUtn 
Hch,  BerUn.  1884;  F.  O.  Voigt.  Die  Kloaterpolitik  der 
aaliaehen  Kaiaer  und  Kdnige,  Leipsic.  1888;  A.  Gauchie, 
La  Querelle  dee  inveatiturea  dana  lea  diockaea  de  LiSge  et  de 
Cambrai,  Ix>uvain.  1890-91;  P.  Imbart  de  la  Tour.  Lea 
SlecHona  Spiacopalea  dana  VSgliae  de  France  du  x.  au  xii. 
aikde,  Paris,  1894;  J.  H.  Ramsay,  The  Foundationa  of 
England,  ii.  109  sqq..  London,  1898.  And  on  fundamen- 
tals of  church  policy:  O.  Gierke,  Dae  deutache  Genoaaen- 
achaftarecht,  vol.  iii.,  Berlin.  1881;  C.  Mirbt.  Die  Stellung 
Auguetina  in  der  Publiziatik  dee  gregorianiaehen  Kirehen- 
atreita,  Leipsic.  1888;  J.  B.  SagmOller.  in  TQ,  Ixxviii 
(1896),  677-613. 

On  Gregory's  relations  to  the  states  of  Europe:  E. 
Engelmann,  Der  Anapruch  der  P&pate  an  Konfirmation 
und  Appr<^)ation  bei  den  deutachen  KdnigawaMen,  Bres- 
lau,  1886;  C.  Mirbt.  Die  Wahl  Gregora  VII.,  Marburg. 
1892;  P.  Sander,  Der  Kampf  Heinricha  IV.  und  Gregora 
VII.,  Berlin.  1893;  A.  Pannenborg,  Studien  zur  Geachichte 
der  Hertogin  MathUde  von  Canoaaa,  GOttingen,  1872; 
G.  Hegel,  Geachichte  der  Stddteverfaaaung  von  Italien,  vol. 
ii.,  Leipsic.  1847;  G.  Hoffmann,  Daa  VerftdUniaa  Gregora 
VII.  zu  Frankreich,  Breslau.  1877;  F.  Liebermann,  An- 
aelm  von  Canterbury  und  Hugo  von  Lyon,  pp.  166  sqq., 
Hanover,  1886;  W.  LQhe,  Hugo  von  Die  und  Lyon,  Le- 
gcU  von  Gallien,  Breslau,  1898;  A.  Huber,  Geachichte 
Oeaterreicha,  i.  206,  223  sqq.,  Gotha,  1886;  E.  Freeman, 
Hiat.  of  the  Norman  Conqueal  of  England,  vol.  iv.,  Oxford, 
1871. 

Gregory  Vm.  (Mauritius  Burdinus):  Antipope 
1118-21.  He  was  archbishop  of  Braga  in  Portu- 
gal, and,  having  joined  the  cause  of  Henry  V.  of 
Germany,  was  put  under  the  ban  by  Pope  Paschal 
II.  at  the  Synod  of  Benevento,  in  Apr.,  1117  (see 
Paschal  II.).  He  was  then  set  up  as  pope  by 
Henry,  when  Gelasius  II.,  successor  elect  to  Pas- 
chal, took  flight  from  Rome  before  receiving  con- 
secration, and  was  proclaimed  as  Gregory  VIII., 
on  Mar.  8,  1118,  being  ordained  priest  on  the 
9th  and  consecrated  bishop  on  the  10th.  He 
was  unable  to  assert  himself  in  Rome,  was  im- 
prisoned by  Calixtus  II.,  and  also  continued  in 
duress  under  Honorius  II.    He  died  after  1137. 

Carl  Mirbt. 
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Bxbuographt:  Sources  are:  AnnaUt  Romani,  in  MOH, 
Script.,  V  (1844).  468-480;  Landulfus,  Huioria  Medio- 
laruia,  ib.  xx  (1868),  17-49;  Ecoehard.  Chronieon,  ib.  vi. 
(1844)  33-265;  Jaff6.  Regetta,  i.  821-822.  Coiumlt:  J. 
Langen,  Getchichte  der  r&mUchen  Kirche,  vol.  iv.,  Bonn, 
1893;  F.  Gregoroviua,  Hut.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  iv.  372- 
374.  384-387.  394-306.  London,  1896;  Hefele.  Coneilien- 
guehichte,  v.  327  et  paaaim. 

Gregory  VIIL  (Albertus  de  Mora):  Pope  1187. 
He  was  bom  in  Benevento  between  1105  and  1110, 
was  a  Benedictine  and  cardinal,  and  after  the  death 
of  Urban  III.  was  ahnost  unanimously  chosen  pope 
on  Oct.  21,  1187.  He  was  imbued  with  the  ideal 
of  strict  asceticism,  which  he  sought  to  apply  both 
in  the  curia  and  among  the  clergy.  He  had  the 
plan  of  a  crusade  particularly  at  heart,  and  to  this 
end  he  strove  to  reach  an  understanding  with  Em- 
peror Frederick  I.,  and  attempted  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  cities  of  Pisa  and  Genoa.  In  the  midst 
of  his  projects  he  was  suddenly  overtaken  by  death, 
on  Dec.  17.  Carl  Mirbt. 

Bibuoobapbt:  Three  of  his  EpUtola  are  in  Bouquet,  Re- 
eueil,  xix.  330-331;  twenty-eeven  Epietola  et  privilegia 
are  in  MPL,  odi.  1537-64.  CouBult:  Jaff6,  Regeeta, 
ii.  528-635,  770;  J.  M.  Watterich.  PonHllcum  Romano- 
rum  vita,  ii.  683-692,  Leipsio,  1862;  P.  Nadig,  Qrtgare 
VIII.  67-tao%geB  PonHfikat,  Basel,  1890;  J.  Langen,  Oe- 
achidUe  der  rdmiaehen  Kirche,  iv.  570  sqq.,  Bonn,  1893; 
F.  Gregorovius,  Hist,  of  the  City  of  Rome,  iv.  614-615, 
London,  1896;  Hauck.  KD,  pp.  912.  919;  Bower,  Popee, 
ii.  528-529;   Milman,  Latin  Chrietianity,  iv.  444-445. 

Gregoxy  EL  (Count  Hugo — ^Ugolino — of  Segni): 
Pope  1227-41.  He  was  bom  at  Anagni  perhaps 
about  1145,  and  began  his  spiritual  career  under 
Innocent  III.,  his  uncle,  who  created  him  cardinal 
deacon  and  afterward  appointed  him  cardinal 
bishop  of  Ostia.  Honorius  III.  (1216-27)  honored 
him  with  important  commissions.  His  name  is  like- 
wise intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
rise  of  the  Franciscan  order,  while  Dominic,  the 
founder  of  the  Dominican  order,  likewise  had  his 
support.  After  the  death  of  Honorius  III.,  Cardinal 
Ugolino  was  elected  as  Pope  Gregory  IX. 

Gregory  quickly  came  into  strained  relations 
with  Frederick  II.  of  Germany,  although  they  had 
previously  been  on  good  terms.  The  causes  of  es- 
trangement lay  in  the  general  trend 

Gregory  of  the  imperial  policy.  At  the  Diet 
and  Fred-  of  Frankfort,  1220,  Frederick  had  had 
erick  n.  of  his  son  Henry  elected  king  of  the  Ro- 

Germany.  mans;  the  administration  of  Sicily  had 
been  ceded  to  Frederick  by  Honorius 
III. ;  and,  after  putting  affairs  in  order  there,  he  had 
undertaken  to  win  back  the  German  imperial  rights 
in  northern  Italy,  where  the  Lombards  had  cur- 
tailed them.  In  this  enlargement  of  the  imperial 
power,  Gregory  perceived  a  danger  for  the  Roman 
see.  His  distrust  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
Frederick  had  postponed  the  fulfilment  of  his  prom- 
ise to  proceed  to  the  Holy  Land.  At  the  appointed 
term  (Aug.,  1227)  he  had  indeed  stationed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  crusaders,  assembled  at  Brin- 
disi;  but  the  epidemic  which  carried  off  thousands 
of  pilgrims  seized  him  as  well,  and  compelled  him 
to  remain  in  Otranto.  Gregory,  not  making  a  full 
examination  of  the  circumstances,  excommuni- 
cated the  emperor  (Sept.  27,  1227),  and  justified 
this   condemnation   in  an  encyclioEd.     Frederick, 


too,  made  public  defense  of  himself,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  actually  began  the  crusade — against 
the  pope's  protest  and  under  difficult  conditions. 
Despite  all  this,  he  succeeded,  by  a  treaty  with  the 
sultan  Kamil  of  Egypt  (Feb.  18,  1229),  in  achiev- 
ing more  than  the  other  crusaders  before  him.  The 
main  gain  was  that  Jerusalem  was  again  turned 
over  to  the  Christians,  with  the  right  of  fortification. 
But  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  after  Frederick 
had  put  on  the  crown  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
lem, covered  the  sacred  sites  with  a  sentence  of  in- 
terdict. In  view  of  this  hostility,  and  upon  receipt 
of  tidings  of  the  pope's  encroachment  on  Sicily, 
Frederick  resolved  on  a  speedy  return.  He  soon 
succeeded  in  expelling  the  papal  soldiers;  and  in 
the  year  following,  by  the  Peace  of  Ceperano  (Aug. 
28,  1230),  after  great  concessions  he  was  released 
from  the  ban. 

There  now  followed  nine  years  of  peace,  but  the 
fundamental  conflict  of  papal  and  imperial  inter- 
ests continued,  and  finally  led  to  another  open 
rupture.  Gregory  allied  himself  with  Frederick's 
adversaries,  the  Lombards,  and  on  Mar.  20,  1239, 
put  the  emperor  imder  the  ban  for  the  second  time. 
Both  pope  and  emperor  vindicated  their  cause  in 
public,  but  Gregory,  not  disposed  to  peace,  formed 
the  design,  in  1241,  of  having  Frederick  sentenced 
in  Rome  by  an  ecumenical  council.  The  plan 
failed,  however,  since  the  imperial  and  Pisan  fleet 
defeated  the  Genoese  fleet  southeastward  of  Elba, 
and  the  extra-Italian  prelates  happened  to  be 
aboard  the  vanquished  squadron.  Gregory  was 
not  even  turned  from  his  bitter  opposition  to  the 
emperor  by  the  great  surging  of  the  Tatars  toward 
Central  Europe  in  1241,  until  the  battle  near  Lieg- 
nitz  (Apr.  9,  1241)  checked  their  progress. 

Gregory's  relations  with  other  countries  quite 

receded  into  the  background  in  contrast  with  his 

struggle  with  Germany.    Under  his  contemporary, 

St.  Louis  of  France  (1226-70),  that 

RelationB     country    was     consolidated     into     a 

with  Other  strong  hereditary  kingdom.    In  Eng- 

Countries.    land,   the   clergy   vigorously   reacted 

Gregory's     against    the    curia's    practise  of    be- 

Importance  stowing  the  lucrative  benefices  upon 

and         foreigners.     Gregory  also  gave  atten- 

Character.    tion    to    crusading   plans,    and    was 

occupied  with  thoughts  of  missions. 

His  early  relations  with  the  mendicant  orders  proved 

to  their  advantage,  though  the  division  among  the 

Franciscans  began  even  in  his  time.    His  converting 

the  battle  against  heresy,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 

Albigensian  wars,  into  a  permanent  institution  of 

the  Church  came  to  be  of  epoch-making  significance 

for  the  medieval  Church,  for  the  laws  affecting 

heresy,    as    developed    in    his    time,    maintained 

themselves  (see  Inquisition).    His  importance  for 

medieval  philosophy  and  theology  was  due  to  the 

fact   that    he   approved    the    study   of   Aristotle. 

Finally,  Gregory's  pontificate  was  of  the  utmost 

importance    in    the    sphere   of    canon    law,    since 

through  his  chaplain,  Raymond  of  Pennaforte,  he 

had  a  collection  of  decretals  compiled  which  gained 

universal  recognition  as  a  codification  of  canon  law 

(see  Canon  Law,  II.)  and  thus  contributed  to  the 

victory  of  the  pope's  legislative  authority.     Greg- 
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oiy  died  Aug.  22,  1241.  He  may  be  called  great 
in  his  seal  for  the  Church.  That  he  was  blinded  by 
hk  hatred  of  Frederick  and  unscrupulous  in  his 
choice  of  aggressive  measures  is  the  blot  on  his 
reputation.  Carl  Mirbt. 

Bibuookapht:  Soutom  for  a  history  are:  The  EpUtolcB,  in 
MOH,  EpUL  9ae.  xiti..  i  (1883),  261-730;  MOH,  Leo., 
ii.  1  (1837),  274-276,  290-300;  his  treaty  of  peace  with 
Frederick  U..  in  MOH.  Leo.,  i.  1  (1837).  334-337;  Lee 
Regietree  de  Greooire  IX.  Reeueil  dee  buUee  de  ee  pape 
.  .  .  ed.  L.  Auvray,  Paris,  1800-00;  A.  Huillard-Bre- 
hoUes,  Hiatoria  diphmaiiea  Friderici  II.,  6  vols.,  Paris, 
1852-61  (a  collection  of  documents,  letters,  etc.);  A. 
Potthast,  Regeata  porUifieum  Romanorum,  i.  680-030,  ii. 
2000-2110,  2136-97,  Berlin,  1874-75;  Vita  Oregoni 
IX.,  in  L.  A.  Muratori,  Script,  rer.  Ital.,  iii.  1,  pp.  575- 
587,  25  vols.,  Milan,  1723-51,  also  ed.  J.  Marx,  Berlin, 
1880.  Pertinent  documents  are  to  be  found  in  Thatcher 
and  McNeal.  iSoures  Book,  pp.  240-250.  500-501,  and  in 
Bcich.  DoeumenU,  pp.  266-270.  308-318.  Consult:  E. 
Winkelmann,  Oeaehidite  Kaieer  Friedricha  II.  und  eeiner 
Reieke,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1863-65;  A.  Pichler,  Oeechickte 
der  kirehUehen  Trennung  «trisdk«n  dem  Orient  und  Occi- 
dent, i.  323  sqq.,  Munich,  1864;  B.  Haur^au,  Grfgoire  IX. 
et  la  pAUoeophie  d'ArietoU,  Paris,  1872;  P.  Balan,  Storia 
di  Oregorio  IX.  e  dei  euoi  tempi,  Modena,  1872;  H.  Renter, 
QeaeMdUe  der  religideen  AufkUtrung  im  MittekUter,  vol.  ii., 
Berlin.  1877;  W.  Felten,  Papet  Oregor  IX.,  Freiburg, 
1886;  C.  Rodenbers.  Kaieer  Friedrich  II.  und  die  deuteche 
Kirche,  in  Uiatorieehe  AufeOtze  turn  Andenken  an  O. 
WaitM,  pp.  228-248.  Hanover.  1886;  idem.  Die  Vorvtr- 
kandlwngen  turn  Frieden  von  San  Oermano,  1229-12S0,  in 
NA,  xviii  (1802),  177-205;  E.  Michael,  in  ZKT,  ii  (1888), 
200-301;  F.  Gregorovius,  Hiet.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  v. 
142-217,  London,  1807;  M.  Halbe,  Friedrich  II.  und  der 
apoetoliedte  Siuhl,  Berlin,  1806;  R.  Rdhricht.  Oeediichte 
dee  Kdnigreiehe  JeruadUm  1100-1291,  pp.  757-706,  Inns- 
bruck, 1808;  J.  Bryce,  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  pp.  102. 
200,  218.  New  York.  1004;  Hefele.  ConcUiengeediichte, 
V.  955  sqq.;  Neander.  ChrieHan  Church,  iv.  178-183; 
Bower,  Popee,  li.  552-550;  Milman,  Latin  Chrietianity, 
V.  321-452. 

For  his  relation  to  the  crusadM  consult:  J.  I.  Mom- 
bert.  Short  Hiet.  of  the  Crueadee,  pp.  246  et  passim.  New 
York.  1804;  T.  A.  Archer  and  C.  L.  Kingsford.  The  Cru- 
eadee, pp.  380-383.  386,  428.  ib.  1805;  J.  M.  Ludlow,  The 
Age  of  the  Crueadee,  p.  300  et  passim,  ib.  1806. 

Gregory  X.  (Teobaldo  Visconti):  Pope  1271-76. 
He  was  bom  in  Piacenza  in  1210  and  was  archdea- 
con of  Li^ge  when  he  was  chosen  pope  on  Sept.  1, 
1271.  The  Roman  see  had  been  unoccupied  for 
nearly  three  years  (since  the  death  of  Clement  IV., 
Nov.  29,  1268),  the  cardinals  in  session  at  Viterbo, 
divided  into  a  French  and  an  Italian  party,  being 
unable  to  agree  until  finally  they  reached  a  com- 
promise in  the  election  of  Teobaldo  Visconti.  At 
the  time  he  was  in  the  Holy  Land  as  a  crusader. 
Upon  the  news  of  his  elevation,  he  set  out  from 
Acre  Nov.  19,  arrived  at  Brindisi  Jan.  1,  1272,  and, 
after  stopping  awhile  at  Viterbo,  entered  Rome  on 
Mar.  13;  he  was  ordained  priest  on  Mar.  19  and  on 
Mar.  27  received  consecration  in  St.  Peter's  as 
Gregory  X.     On  Mar.   31   he  ordered  a  general 

council  on  May  1,  1274,  for  the  aboli- 

The         tion  of  the  Greek  schism,  and  to  abate 

Council  of   the  oppression  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the 

LjonSi  1274.  Saracens  and  the  corruption  of  morals 

among  clergy  and  laity.  It  was  form- 
ally decided,  on  Apr.  13,  1273,  that  the  coun- 
cil should  convene  at  Lyons.  Of  the  princes  in- 
vited only  James  I.  of  Aragon  attended  in  person; 
but  many  ambassadors  were  present,  and  about 
sixteen  hundred  prelates,  among  whom  were  five 
hundred  bishops.  The  first  session  of  the  council, 
V.-5 


which  is  usually  designated  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  the  Fourteenth  Ecumenical  Council,  was 
opened  on  May  7,  1274;  the  sixth  and  last  session 
was  held  on  July  17. 

Gregory  cherished  peculiar  interest  for  the  Holy 
Land  and  large  resources  were  obtained  from 
France  and  England,  which  enabled 
A  Crusade  the  new  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  whom 
Attempted.  Gregory  had  installed  (Archbishop 
Thomas  of  Cosenza)  to  afford  suste- 
nance to  the  Christian  army.  Moreover,  on  the  in- 
itiative of  King  Charles  of  Sicily,  a  ten  years'  truce 
had  been  concluded  in  Caesarea  between  Sultan  Bi- 
bars  and  King  Hugo  of  Cyprus — at  least  as  far  as 
Ptolemais  and  Nazareth  were  concerned.  There 
shortly  ensued,  however,  all  kinds  of  untoward  cir- 
cumstances. Prince  Edward  of  England  left  the 
Holy  Land;  the  new  patriarch  proved  incompe- 
tent; and  the  strife  between  Hugo  of  Cyprus  and 
Maria  of  Antioch  over  the  crown  of  Jeru«dem  con- 
tinued. The  council  failed  to  support  the  opera- 
tions in  the  East.  The  pope  contrived,  indeed, 
to  have  a  tithe  of  the  church  revenues  appropri- 
ated for  six  years  to  the  prospective  crusade;  but 
no  great  or  adequate  action  was  taken. 

Emperor  Michael  Palseologus  of  Byzantiimi  had 
sent  ambassadors  to  Lyons;  and  to  gain  Gregory's 
assistance  against  the  aggressive  designs  of  Charles 
of  Sicily,  he  evinced  great  cordiality  toward  the 
pope's  ecclesiastical  plans.     The  Byzantine  dele- 
gates accepted  the  filioque  clause  in 
Union      the  creed;   the  primacy  of  Rome  was 
with  the     acknowledged    in    an    imperial    corn- 
Eastern     munication  that  was  read  in  public; 
Church,     and  the  logothete  took  the  oath  in  the 
emperor's  name  that  he  solemnly  ab- 
jured all  schism.    In  short,  the  submission  to  the 
Roman  see  was  complete. 

The  Council  of  Lyons  was  also  important  for 
Gregory's  relations  with  Germany.  When,  after 
the  death  of  Richard  of  Cornwall  (Apr.  2,  1272), 
the  surviving  pretender,  Alfonso  of 
Relations  Castile,  demanded  imperial  corona- 
with  tion,  the  pope  held  aloof;  as  he  did 
Germany,  with  respect  to  the  demand  of  Philip 
of  France,  which  was  backed  by 
Charles  of  SicUy.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  close 
of  July,  1273,  he  addressed  to  the  German  electors 
the  mandate  to  hold  a  new  election  promptly,  and 
threatened,  were  this  avoided,  himself  to  appoint 
a  king.  Count  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  was  accord- 
ingly elected  at  Frankfort,  Oct.  1,  1273.  King 
Ottocar  of  Bohemia  lodging  a  protest  against  the 
election  it  was  only  after  receiving  extensive  con- 
cessions that  Gregory  gave  an  affirmative  decision 
in  behalf  of  Rudolph's  petition  for  imperial  corona- 
tion. The  pope  had  no  success  in  his  attempt  to 
move  Ottocar  of  Bohemia  to  submit  to  Rudolph; 
but  he  succeeded  in  procuring  the  renunciation  by 
Alfonso  of  Castile  of  all  claims  to  the  German  em- 
pire. Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  was  recognized  by 
Gregory  in  a  written  proclamation  dated  Sept.  26, 
1274.  After  further  concessions  at  Lausanne  (Oct. 
21,  1275),  the  day  for  the  imperial  coronation  was 
set  for  Feb.  2,  1276. 

At  least  some  attempt  was  also  made,  although 
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no  fundamental  reform  was  attained,  to  remedy  the 
moral  corruption  of  the  time.    The  most  important 
of  the  laws  passed  was  the  one  touch- 
Ecclesiasti-  ing  papal  election;    by  its  terms  the 
cal  Reform,  cardinals,  when  a  vacancy  occurred, 
were  to  hold  the  new  election  in  con- 
clave.   Finally,  while  the  council  was  in  progress, 
negotiations    were    concluded    through    Philip    of 
France  for  the  cession  to  the  curia  of  the  County 
Venaissin,  which  remained  a  papal  possession  until 
1791. 

From  all  this  it  would  appear  that  Gregory  X. 
could  point  to  great  results,  but  they  were  not  en- 
during. The  union  with  the  Greeks  soon  proved 
a  great  delusion;  and  the  time  of  the  crusades  was 
past.  Gregory  was  spared  disappointment,  how- 
ever, for  he  died  on  Jan.  10,  1276. 

Carl  Mirbt. 
Bzblioobapht:  Souroea  are:  Le9  RegiMtrea  de  Origoire  X. 
Recueil  dea  bullea  de  ee  pape,  .  .  .  ed.  J.  Guiraud,  Paris, 
1892  sqq.;  O.  Raynaldus,  Annalet  ecclesioBtici,  xiv.  188- 
246,  Cologne,  1692;  J.  F.  BOhmer,  Acta  imperii  seleda, 
IniiBbruck,  1870;  A.  Potthast,  Regeeta  pontificum  Roma- 
norum,  ii.  1651-1703,  2131,  2138,  BerUn,  1876. 

Lives  by  three  authors  are  collected  in  L.  A.  Muratori, 
Rer.  ItaL  script,  iii.  1,  pp.  597-605,  iii.  2,  424-425,  25 
vols.,  Milan,  1723-51.  Consult:  A.  Pichler,  Geachichte 
der  kirMichen  Trennung  zwischen  Orient  und  Occident,  i. 
342  sqq.,  Munich,  1864;  H.  Finke,  Komilienahuiien  zur 
Oeechichie  dee  13.  JafurhunderU,  pp.  1-18,  Mtinster,  1891; 
F.  Walter,  Die  Politik  der  Kurie  unter  Oreoor  X.,  Berlin, 
1894 ;  H.  Otto.  Die  Beziekungen  Rudolfs  von  Hapaburg  tu 
Papat  Qregor  X.,  Innsbruck,  1895;  J.  Ix>serth,  in  NA, 
xxi  (1895),  309-310;  F.  Gregorovius,  Hist,  of  the  City  of 
Rome,  V.  465-473,  London,  1897;  O.  RedUch,  Rudolf  von 
Hababurg,  Innsbruck,  1903;  Hefele,  Conciliengeschichte, 
vi.  119  sqq.;  related  documents  in  liiatcher  and  McNeal, 
Source  Book,  pp.  260-262;  Neander,  Christian  Church, 
V.  71-77;  Bower,  Popes,  iii.  16-23;  Milman,  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, vi.  123-133. 

On  his  relations  to  the  crusades  consult:  F.  Wilken, 
Geschichte  der  Krewacilge,  vol.  vii.,  Leipsic,  1832;  G.  W. 
Cox,  The  Crusades,  p.  217,  New  York.  1875;  J.  I.  Mom- 
bert.  Short  Hist,  of  the  Crusades,  p.  283,  ib.  1894;  A.  von 
Hirsch-Gereuth,  Studien  zur  Oeschichte  der  Kreuzzugsidee 
nadi  den  KreuzzHgen,  vol.  i.,  Munich,  1896;  R.  Rdhricht, 
OeschichU  dee  Kdnigreichs  Jerusalem,  1100-1291,  chap, 
xxxviii.,  Innsbruck,  1898. 

Gregory  XL  (Pierre  Roger  de  Beaufort):  Pope 
1370-78.  He  was  of  the  diocese  of  Limoges,  and 
was  chosen  pope  at  Avignon  Dec.  30,  1370.  He 
was  a  nephew  of  Clement  VI.  and  was  made  a  car- 
dinal in  his  seventeenth  year.  As  pope  he  made 
fruitless  efforts  at  a  reunion  with  the  East  and 
against  the  Turks,  and  attacked  the  teachings  of 
Wyclif  with  vehemence.  In  response  to  the  en- 
treaties of  the  Romans,  and  possibly  influenced  by 
St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  he  determined  to  return  to 
Rome  and  entered  the  city  on  Jan.  27,  1377.  He 
died  Mar.  27, 1378.  Paul  Tschackert. 

Biblioorapht:  E.  Balusius,  Vit€B  paparum  Avenionensium, 
i.  425-486,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1693  (contains  a  collection  of 
five  early  lives);  A.  Ciacconius,  Vitce  et  res  gesta  Roma- 
norum  ponHfieum,  ed.  A.  Aldoinus,  4  vols.,  Rome,  1677; 
J.  B.  Christoph,  Hist,  du  papauU  pendant  le  xiv.  sikcle,  3 
vols.,  Paris,  1853;  F.  Gregorovius,  Oeschichte  der  Stadt 
Rom,  vi.  442  sqq.,  Stuttgart,  1879;  Pastor,  Popes,  i.  100- 
116;  Bower,  Popes,  iii.  116-124;  Milman,  Latin  Christian- 
ity, vii.  219-226;   KL,  v.  1136-39. 

Gregory  Xn.  (Angelo  Corrario):  Pope  1406-15. 
He  was  of  a  noble  Venetian  family  and  was  chosen 
pope  by  the  Roman  cardinals  Dec.  2,  1406;  but 
even  the  cardinals  who  had  voted  for  him  forsook 


him.  The  Council  of  Pisa  deposed  him  on  June  5, 
1409,  whereupon  he,  like  his  rival  Benedict  Xm. 
(q.v.)  at  Avignon,  protested  ag^st  the  compe- 
tency of  the  council  and  threatened  excommunica- 
tion. Finally,  on  July  4,  1415,  he  resigned  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as  cardinal  bishop  of  Porto. 
He  died  Oct.  18, 1417.  Paul  Tschackert. 

Biblioorapht:  A.  Ciaooonius,  Vita  et  res  gesUs  Romor- 
norum  pontificum,  ed.  A.  Aldoinus,  4  vols..  Rome,  1677; 
A.  L.  Muratori,  Rer.  Ital.  script.,  iii.  2,  pp.  837-838.  841. 
1118-1119.  25  vob.,  Milan.  1723-61;  J.  B.  Christoph. 
Hist,  du  papauti  pendant  le  xiv.  sikde,  3  vob.,  Paris,  1853; 
Pastor,  Popes,  i.  176-201;  Bower,  Popes,  iii.  167-167; 
Milman.  Latin  Christianity,  vii.  296-317;  KL,  v.  1139- 
1142. 

Gregory  XIIL  (Ugo  Buoncompagni):  Pope  1572- 
1585.  He  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1502  and  for 
eight  years  taught  canon  law  at  his  birthplace. 
His  learning  and  his  services  at  the  Council  of  Trent 
procured  him  the  cardinal's  hat  in  1564,  and  Spanish 
influence  made  him  pope  six  years  later.  Gregory 
celebrated  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  (1572) 
by  a  service  of  thanksgiving  and  a  commemorative 
medal.  Twenty-three  Jesuit  colleges  were  founded 
by  him  and  he  sent  the  Jesuit  Antonio  Possevino 
(q.v.)  to  Russia  to  work  for  a  union  with  the  East, 
besides  promoting  the  missions  in  India  and  Japan. 
He  adorned  Rome  with  magnificent  churches.  In 
1582  he  received  the  completed  new  edition  of  the 
Corpus  juris  cananici  (see  Canon  Law,  III.),  at 
which  he  had  himself  worked  while  cardinal,  and  by 
the  bull  of  Feb.  13  of  the  same  year  he  was  able  to 
announce  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission he  had  appointed  to  reform  the  calendar 
(see  Calendar,  The  Christian,  §§  8-9).  The  ex- 
penses of  all  his  undertakings  brought  the  papal 
finances  into  disorder  and  the  procedure  of  his 
courts  incited  the  barons  of  the  Papal  States  (q.v.) 
to  acts  of  brigandage  which  he  was  unable  to  re- 
strain.   He  died  Apr.  10,  1585.       K.  Benrath. 

Biblioorapht:  The  best  reference  is  Ranke.  Popes,  i.  310 
sqq.,  185  eqq.  Consult  further:  H.  M.  Baird.  Hist  of 
the  Rise  of  the  Huguenots,  ii.  500.  530-634.  564.  London. 
1880;  idem.  The  Huguenots  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  i.  28 
et  paaaim,  New  York.  1886;  M.  Brosoh.  QeschuMe  des 
Kirchenstaates,  i.  247  sqq..  Gotha,  1880;  Philippson,  in 
Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fUr  Qeschichtaunssensthaft,  vol.  vii.. 
1892;  Bower.  Popes,  iii.  321-322;  KL,  v.  1142-45; 
J.  Janssen.  HiMt.  of  the  German  People,  p.  112  et  passim. 
London.  1905. 

Gregory  XIV.  (Niciolo  Sfondrati):  Pope  1590- 
1591.  He  was  bom  in  Cremona  1535,  and  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Urban  VII.  Dec.  5,  1590.  He 
was  pious  and  upright,  but  was  wholly  under  the 
influence  of  the  Spanish  party  and  the  League  in 
France.  By  excommunicating  Henry  IV.  of  France 
he  contributed  much  toward  making  Henry's  re- 
turn to  the  Roman  Church  a  political  necessity. 
He  died  Oct.  15,  1591.  K.  Benrath. 

Biblioorapht:  The  Vita  by  Giearella  is  in  the  later  editions 
of  B.  Sacohi  de  Platina.  I^  Vite  de'  pontifici,  e.g.,  4  vols.. 
Venice.  1760-65.  Consult:  Ranke,  Popes,  ii.  32-38; 
H.  M.  Baird,  The  Huguenots  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  ii. 
247.  308.  New  York.  1886;  M.  Brosch.  Oeschichte  des 
Kirchenstaates,  i.  300  sqq..  Gotha.  1880;  Bower,  Popes, 
iii.  326;   KL,  v.  1146-46. 

Gregory  XV.  (Alessandro  Ludovisi):  Pope 
1621-23.  He  was  bom  in  Bologna  1554,  and  was 
chosen   to  succeed   Raul   V.   Feb.   9,   1621.     His 
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nephew  Ludovico  acted  for  him  and  continued  with 
energy  the  policy  of  Gregory  XIII.  The  Counter- 
reformation  prevailed  in  Bohemia,  Austria,  and 
Hungary.  Ferdinand  II.  and  Maximilian  of  Bar 
varia  were  surrounded  with  Jesuit  influences.  In 
France,  and  even  in  the  Netherlands  and  at  the 
T^gliah  court,  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  made  progress.  A  permanent  basis  for 
missions  outside  of  Europe  was  provided  by  the 
foundation  of  the  Congregation  de  propaganda  JUle, 
and  the  conclave  was  organized  in  its  present  form 
by  a  constitution  of  Gregory.    He  died  July  8,  1623. 

K.  Benrath. 

Bibugobapht:  Ranke,  Popeg,  ii.  202  Bqq.,  iii.  333-334; 
M.  Broach,  OauhiefUe  det  KirchenataaUs,  i.  370  sqq., 
Gotha,  1880;  H.  M.  Baird,  The  HuguenoU  and  the  Revo- 
eoHon  of  the  Edict  of  Nante;  i.  194-196.  New  York,  1895; 
Bower,  Popee,  iii.  328;   KL,  v.  1146-48. 

Gregory  XVL  (Bartolommeo  Alberto  Cappellari): 
Pope  1831-46.  He  was  bom  at  Belluno  (51  m.  n. 
of  Venice)  Sept.  15,  1765,  and  at  eighteen  entered 
the  order  of  Camaldoli.  He  became  increasingly 
prominent  in  its  affairs,  and  in  1805 
Early  Life,  was  made  abbot  of  the  large  monastery 
Election  of  San  Gregorio  in  Rome.  After  the 
as  Pope,  breach  between  Pius  VII.  and  Napo- 
Feb.  2y  1831.  leon  he  was  forced  to  find  shelter  in  his 
first  monastic  home  at  Murano,  just 
outside  of  Venice,  where  he  conducted  a  school  for 
the  sons  of  the  upper  classes.  This  he  was  obliged 
later  to  transfer  to  Padua;  but  in  1814  he  was  able 
to  return  to  San  Gregorio,  and  presently  rose  to  be 
procurator-general  and  vicar-general  of  his  order. 
In  1825  Leo  XII.  made  him  a  cardinal  and  prefect  of 
the  Propaganda.  On  the  death  of  Pius  VIII.  (Dec. 
14,  1830),  the  conclave  was  divided  between  Cardi- 
nals Pacca  and  di  Gregorio,  and  only  when  the 
friends  of  the  latter  showed  signs  of  going  over  to 
the  reactionary  Giustiniani  did  Pacca 's  principal 
supporter  Albani  turn  to  Cappellari.  Nevertheless, 
he  did  not  reach  the  requisite  number  of  votes  until 
Feb.  2,  after  the  duke  of  Modena  had  plainly  sig- 
nified the  desire  of  Austria  that  a  choice  should  be 
speedily  made,  in  order  that  pope  and  emperor 
might  work  together  to  counteract  the  threatened 
revolution  in  central  Italy. 

Cappellari  was  hardly  crowned  as  Gregory  XVI. 
before  the  revolution  broke  out.     Louis  Philippe 
had  declared  in  favor  of  the  policy  of 
The  Italian  non-intervention    in    the    autumn    of 
Revolution  1830,  and  the  small  states  of  Italy 
of  1831  and  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  regulate  their 
Its  Conse-  own  a£fairs.     Francis  IV.  of  Modena, 
quences.     perhaps  in  the  Austrian  interest,  had 
affected  to  coquet  with   the   revolu- 
tionaiy  movement.    On  the  day  after  the  election 
of  Gregory  he  thought  the  time  had  come  to  act 
decisively  against  it.    But  the  next  day  a  formi- 
dable rising  at  Reggio  and  elsewhere  forced  him  to 
take  refuge  in  Mantua;  at  the  same  time  a  similar 
movement  showed  itself  in  Bologna,  and  by  Feb.  8 
the  Italian  tricolor  had  generally  replaced  the  papal 
flag  in  that  part  of  the  States  of  the  Church.     An 
attempted  rising  in  Rome  on  the  night  of  Feb.  12-13 
was  easily  suppressed;  but  outside  the  city  the  flood 
of  revolution  rose,  and  Bemetti,  the  secretary  of 


state,  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  summon  Austria  to 
his  aid.  By  Feb.  25  a  strong  Austrian  force  was 
marching  on  Bologna;  the  provisional  government 
fled  to  Ancona,  and  it  was  not  long  before  most  of 
the  conspirators  (among  whom  was  Louis  Napo- 
leon) had  taken  refuge  in  foreign  countries.  Aus- 
tria felt  entitled  to  make  certain  demands  of  the 
pope,  and  Bemetti  at  once  promised  considerable 
reforms.  When  these  were  not  carried  out,  the  five 
great  powers  in  a  joint  note  of  May  21,  1831,  de- 
manded the  admission  of  laymen  to  administrative 
and  judicial  offices,  the  establishment  of  communal 
and  provincial  councils,  and  a  giunta  or  assembly  of 
notables  which  should  be  a  guaranty  for  continuity 
in  the  government.  Gregory  appointed  commis- 
sions to  report  on  these  proposals,  in  order  to  gain 
time.  The  year  1831  was  one  of  great  financial 
distress  in  the  Papal  States,  and  the  public  debt  rose 
alarmingly,  reaching  sixty  million  scudi  by  the 
death  of  Gregory.  Such  reforms  as  were  introduced 
failed  to  content  the  populace,  and  when  the  Aus- 
trian army  departed  in  July,  a  new  revolution  was 
already  in  contemplation.  Deputations  from  the 
provinces  came  to  Rome,  hoping,  with  the  aid  of  the 
foreign  ambassadors  to  compel  the  execution  of  the 
reforms  demanded  by  the  powers.  Bemetti  still 
temporized  and  made  slight  concessions;  but  in 
Jan.,  1832,  Austrian  troops  had  to  be  smnmoned 
once  more  into  the  legations.  France  had  already 
warned  Bemetti  that  this  step  would  be  followed 
by  a  French  occupation  of  Ancona,  which  was 
carried  out,  in  spite  of  papal  protests,  on  Mar.  21. 
Casimir-P^rier  announced  that  this  was  done  with  a 
view  to  compelling  liberal  reforms;  but  its  effect 
was  counterbalanced  by  the  influence  of  Austria. 
The  universities  had  been  closed  the  year  before 
and  many  students  had  to  leave  their  homes,  em- 
bittered against  the  Church.  A  good  idea  of  the 
spirit  which  prevailed  in  the  curia  may  be  gained 
from  the  encyclical  Mxrari  vos  of  Aug.  15,  1832 — 
a  link  in  the  series  of  declarations  which  culminated 
in  the  encyclical  and  syllabus  of  1864;  it  was  direct- 
ed especially  against  Lamennais  (q.v.)  and  against 
Belgium,  which  had  shortly  before  adopted  a  con- 
stitution guaranteeing  liberty  of  conscience.  Con- 
siderable excitement  was  also  caused  in  Germany  by 
the  encyclical  Dum  acerhiasimaa  of  Sept.  26,  1835, 
condemning  Hermesianism  (see  Hermes,  Georo). 

An  indiscreet  note  of  Bemetti 's  which  came  into 

Mettemich's  hands  caused  his  downfall.     He  was 

replaced  by  the  Genoese  Lambmschini, 

Lambrus-    who  had  been  nuncio  in  Paris  during 

chini        the  July  Revolution,  and  as  a  diplomat 

Secretary    was  a  pupil  of  Consalvi's,  though  with 

of  State,     more  churchly  feeling.    He  soon  made 

The  Jesuits  himself    feared,    and    the    pope    was 

Suppressed  wholly  led   by  him.     The   Austrians 

in  France,   evacuated   Bologna  and    the   French 

Ancona  in   1838,  and  things  seemed 

quiet;    but  the  revolutionary  party  was  pursuing 

its  work  in  secret.    Mazzini  had  formed  the  "Young 

Italy"  party,   which,  while   it  did  not   share  the 

religious  belief  of  the  populace,  still  coupled  the 

name  of  God  with  that  of  the  people  in  its  appeals. 

The  neo-Guelph  party  which  arose  in  the  forties, 

under  the  leadership  of  Gioberti  and  Count  Cesare 
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Balbo,  adhered  to  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  and 
could  have  no  concord  with  a  liberalism  hostile  to 
the  Holy  See.  Lambruschini,  however,  had  no 
greater  sympathy  for  the  neo-Guelphs  than  for 
Young  Italy;  and  relations  began  to  be  strained 
between  Rome  and  France.  Gregory  XVI.  caused 
uneasiness  in  Paris  by  his  frank  sympathy  with  the 
duke  of  Bordeaux  and  the  Legitimist  cause.  The 
government  began  to  be  suspicious  of  French 
Ultramontanism,  and  the  students  in  the  Colldge  de 
France  applauded  Michelet  and  Quinet  when  they 
attacked  the  Jesuits.  Guizot  sent  Pellegrino  Rossi 
to  Rome  to  induce  the  pope  to  withdraw  his  support 
from  the  order.  At  first  it  seemed  a  hopeless  task; 
but  the  curia  gradually  came  to  see  that  the  Jesuits 
must  be  less  prominent.  Louis  Philippe  frankly 
told  the  nuncio  in  Paris  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
risk  his  crown  for  the  sake  of  the  order,  and  Lam- 
bruschini  finally  yielded.  In  July,  1845,  the  order 
was  suppressed  in  France  and  its  houses  closed. 

Meantime  the  revolution  had  lifted  its  head  once 

more  at  Bologna  and  Rimini  in  1843.    Luigi  Carlo 

Farini  issued  a  manifesto  which  called 

Later       for  an  amnesty,  juster  penal  laws,  and 

Events  in  a  share  in  the  government;  Massimo 
Italy.       d'Azeglio  and  Gino  Capponi  published 

Gregory's  notable  appeals.  Lambruschini's  an- 
Merits.  swer  was  the  exercise  of  still  greater 
severity,  and  d'Azeglio  was  banished 
from  Tuscany  at  his  request.  The  Jesuit  question 
came  up  in  Italy  also.  Some  expressions  of  Gio- 
berti  in  his  Prolegameni  (d  Primato  (1845)  called 
forth  a  defense  of  the  order  from  Francesco,  brother 
of  Silvio  Pellico,  and  Curci;  Gioberti  was  not 
silenced,  but  began  to  collect  material  for  his 
thoroughgoing  work  /{  Oesuitd  modemo  (8  vols., 
Paris,  1846-47).  Before  it  was  published,  however, 
Gregory  XVI.,  already  failing  in  health,  died  June 
1,  1846.  He  was  a  friend  of  all  the  monastic  orders, 
and  did  much  to  prepare  for  the  definition  of  the 
immaculate  conception.  Stiff  and  unyielding  in 
his  ecclesiastical  policy,  he  came  into  serious  con- 
flict with  Prussia  over  the  mixed  marriage  question 
(see  Droste-Vischerinq),  and  by  the  encyclical 
Inter  proedptuu  of  May  8,  1844,  condenmed  the 
Bible  societies  and  the  newly  formed  Evangelical 
Allicance.  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  art  and  let- 
ters; he  established  the  Etruscan  and  Egyptian 
collections  of  the  Vatican,  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  Lateran  museum  of  Christian  antiquities. 

(F.   NlELSENf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  M.  N.  Masmard,  Jaequet  CriHneau-Jdyt 
Paris,  1875;  M.  Brosoh,  Oeachichte  dsa  Kirehenataate;  ii. 
337  sqq.,  Gotha,  1882;  C.  Sylvain,  Or^ooire  XVI.  et  9on 
jxmHficat,  Paris,  1889;  J.  J.  I.  von  Ddllinger,  Kirche  und 
Kirchen,  pp.  561  sqq.,  Munich,  1861;  idem,  Dtu  Paptt- 
turn,  pp.  234  sqq.,  ib.  1892;  C.  Mirbt,  Die  preutBiache  Q&- 
9andt9chaft  am  Hofe  dea  Pap&ta,  pp.  28  sqq.,  Leipsio, 
1899;  F.  Nippold,  The  Papacy  in  the  Jmh  Cerdury,  PP. 
82.  93,  95,  112.  New  York.  1900;  F.  Nielsen.  Hut.  of  the 
Papacy  in  the  19th  Century,  2  vols.,  ib.  1906;  Bower, 
Popes,  iii.  470-472;  KL,  v.  1148-56.  For  the  Encyc- 
licab  of  Gregory  consult  the  Eng.  transls.  which  appeared 
Dublin,  1833,  London,  1838;  The  Eneydieal  Letter  of  .  .  , 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.  ..  .  iaeued  May  8th,  1844.  Lat.  text. 
Ital.  transl.,  London.  1844;  A  Voice  from  Rome  Anetoered 
by  an  American  Citieen.  A  Review  of  the  Eneydieal, 
Philadelphia,  1844  (with  the  text);  L.  Rupert,  La  Li- 
heriS  modeme  jugie  par  VigUae.  Eneydique  ,  ,  ,  de  OrS' 
Qoire  XVI.,  Paris,  1862. 


GREGORY  (Gk.  Oriffonoa):  The  name  of  sev- 
eral patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  the  most  impor- 
tant being  the  following: 

Gregory  m.:  Patriarch  1445-48;  d.  at  Rome 
1459.  He  was  a  Cretan  by  origin,  and  bore  the 
epithets  of  Mamas,  Melissenus,  and  Strategopulus. 
As  protosynoellus  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
and  confessor  of  the  Elmperor  John  VIII.,  Pakeol- 
ogus,  he  attended  the  council  held  at  Florence  for 
a  union  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  (see  Fer- 
rara-Florence,  Council  of).  Originally  ortho- 
dox, he  now  became  an  adherent  of  the  Roman 
party,  and  after  his  return  was  appointed  patriarch. 
On  the  death  of  the  emperor  in  1448,  however,  he 
was  forced  to  resign,  spending  the  remainder  of  his 
life  at  Rome.  In  defense  of  the  union  he  wrote  his 
three  works,  "Apology  for  the  Confession  of  Ephe- 
sus";  "Apology  for  the  Epistle  of  Ephesus'';  and 
"To  the  King  of  Trebizond."  His  sole  argument 
for  union  was  its  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Church  Fathers. 

Bibuooraphy:  The  three  works  are  in  MPO,  clx.  13-248. 
Consult  Fabricius-Harles,  Bibliotheoa  Oraxa,  xi.  393- 
304,  Hamburg,  1808;   Knimbacher,  GeadiidUe,  p.  119. 

Gregory  V.:  Patriarch  1797-98,  1806-08,1818- 
1821;  b.  at  Dimitzana  (40  m.  n.w.  of  Sparta)  1745; 
d.  at  Constantinople  Apr.  22,  1821.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Athens,  Smyrna,  and  Patmos,  and  in  1785 
was  consecrated  metropolitan  of  Smyrna,  becoming 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  twelve  years  later.  In 
the  following  year  the  intrigues  of  the  clergy  forced 
him  to  resign,  although  he  ruled  again  from  1806 
to  1808.  His  third  patriarchate  lasted  from  1818 
to  his  strangulation  by  the  order  of  the  Sultan. 
The  manner  of  his  death  has  caused  Gregory  to  be 
regarded  as  the  martyr  of  Greek  freedom,  although 
he  took  no  part  in  the  uprising  of  his  fellow  country- 
men, and  his  attitude  toward  the  Greek  movement 
for  independence  was  imsympathetic.  As  patri- 
arch, he  promoted  the  welfare  of  his  Church  in  all 
ways,  and  particularly  by  education.  He  made 
Romaic  translations  of  the  nine  homilies  of  Basil  on 
the  hexaemeron  (Constantinople,  1807),  as  well  as 
the  addresses  of  Chrysostom  on  the  priesthood  (new 
edition  by  J.  Papadopulos,  Smyrna,  1879),  and  he 
is  also  said  to  have  edited  the  "Ethics"  of  Basil 
in  1807. 
Bibuoobapht:   Aooounts  of  his  life,  in^Greek,  appeared  at 

Athens  in  1853  and,  in  2  vols.,  1865. 

Gregory  VL:  Patriarch  1835-40,  1867-71;  b. 
Mar.  13,  1798;  d.  at  Constantinople  June  20,  1881. 
His  entire  tendency  was  reactionary  and  devoted  to 
the  purification  of  the  Greek  Church  from  all  foreign 
elements.  In  this  spirit  he  waged  an  unceasing  war 
against  the  Occidental  churches,  both  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic,  as  well  as  against  every  k'beral 
movement  within  his  own  communion,  so  that  he 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  given  his  impression  to 
the  present  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  Important 
factors  in  this  struggle  were  his  decrees,  which  have 
been  collected  by  Gedeon  and  partially  translated 
into  German  by  Wenger.  (Phiupp  Meter.) 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  Wenger,  Beilr&ge  zur  Kenntniee  dee  ge- 
genu)(krtigen  Oeietee  und  Zuatandee  der  grieehitdien  Kirdte 
in  Oriechenland  und  der  Turkey,  Berlin,  1839;  M.  I.  Ge- 
deon, narpiopxueoiirfMuccv,  Constantinople,  n.d.;  idem, 
Kovoyucoi  ai«ri^«(c,  2  vols.,  ib.  1888-B9. 
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GREGORY  OF  ELVIRA:  Bishop  of  Elvira,  in 
Spain  (henoe  called  BaHcua,  the  "Andalusian"); 
fl.  c.  357-384.  He  was  one  of  the  stanchest  western 
adherents  of  the  Nioene  Creed.  He  rigorously  op- 
posed Hosius  of  Cordova  (q.v.)  when  the  latter 
returned  from  exile;  and  stood  firmly  in  relation 
to  the  Homoian  party  at  the  sjmod  of  Ariminum, 
359.  Afterward  he  joined  Lucifer  of  Calaris  (q.v.), 
and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Ludferians. 
It  seems  probable  that  Gregory  composed  the  so- 
called  Tradahis  Origenis  (ed.  P.  Bati£fol,  Paris, 
1900),  and  ''Five  Homilies  on  Canticles"  (ed.  G. 
Heine,  in  BMiotheca  anecdotorutn,  Leipsic,  1848). 
He  is  the  probable  source,  besides,  of  a  brief  tract, 
De  fide,  generally  attributed  to  Ambrose  (Vigilius 
of  Thapsus,  Phoebordius  of  Agennum,  MPL,  xx.  31; 
cf.  Jerome,  De  vir.  %U.,  cv.).  Moreover,  Katten- 
busch  holds  that  to  Gregory  should  be  credited 
ExhortaHo  aandi  Ambrosii  episcopi  ad  neophytoB 
de  eymbolo  (cf.  C.  P.  Caspari,  QueUen  tur  Geschichte 
dee  TaufeymboU,  ii.  128-182,  Christiania,  1869). 

G.  KrOger. 

Bxbuoorapbt:  F.  Ksttenbusoh,  Dob  apowtoUtdie  Symbol^  2 
vols.  Leipno,  1894-1900  (oonmilt  Index);  G.  Mono,  in 
R0vue  de  Vhiatcire  «t  de  KtUralure  rtliffieueeBt  1900,  pp. 
145-161;  A.  WilmMTt.  in  BuOeUn  de  la  litUraiure  ecdS- 
maaUque,  1906,  pp.  233-299;  DCB,  ii.  739-740. 

GREGORY  OF  HEIMBUR6:  German  popular  re- 
former; b.  at  Schweinfurt  (22  m.  n.n.e.  of  Wtknburg) 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century;  d.  at 
Dresden  1472.  His  importance  has  been  overestima- 
ted; he  was  no  "  forerunner  of  the  Reformation,"  still 
less  "a  civil  Luther."  As  a  youth  he  devoted  him- 
self to  legal  and  humanistic  studies  and  took  the 
d^ree  of  doctor  of  civil  and  canon  law  at  Padua 
about  1430.  Upon  his  return  to  Germany  he  prac- 
tised law,  and  was  present  at  Basel  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Coimcil,  becoming  acquainted  there 
with  .£neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini  (afterward  Pope 
Pius  II.).  In  1435  he  was  elected  sjmdic  of  Nurem- 
berg and  held  this  influential  position  till  1461.  He 
often  had  an  opportunity  to  play  a  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  to  work  for  the  diminution  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Italian  papacy  in  Germany.  In  1446 
he  headed  a  delegation  which  the  German  electors 
sent  to  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  Angered  by  the  ill 
success  of  his  mission,  he  wrote  against  the  curia, 
after  his  return,  his  Admoniiio  de  infustis  tumrpa- 
iionibue  paparum.  When  ^neas  Sylvius  was 
elected  pope  in  1458,  his  antipapal  spirit  became 
even  more  aggressive.  The  new  pope  convoked  a 
meeting  of  the  German  princes  at  Mantua  in  1459, 
at  which  Gregory  was  present  as  the  representative 
of  Sigismund  of  Austria  to  oppose  the  crusade  pro- 
jected by  Pius  against  the  Turks,  and  where  he  even 
delivered  a  mocking  discourse  against  the  pope. 
Pius  soon  foimd  an  opportimity  to  take  vengeance. 
When  Duke  Sigismimd  of  the  Tyrol  had  fallen  out 
with  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  cardinal  bishop  of  Brixen, 
and  had  been  excommimicated  by  the  pope  (June 
1,  1460),  Gregory  pleaded  his  cause.  Pius  II.  now 
exconmiunicated  Gregory  also,  and,  in  a  brief  dated 
Oct.  18,  1460,  requested  the  city  coimcil  of  Nurem- 
berg to  expel  the  offender  and  to  confiscate  his 
property.  Gregory  replied  in  a  stem  appeal  to  a 
futiure  coundL    In  1464  Nicholas  of  Cusa  and  Pius 


II.  died.  Sigismund  had  made  his  peace  with  the 
pope  shortly  before  and  had  obtained  absolution, 
but  Gregory  remained  imder  the  ban,  which  obliged 
him  to  leave  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Austria.  He 
went  to  Bohemia  to  King  George  Podiebrad,  in 
whose  interest  he  continued  to  oppose  the  papacy  in 
controversial  writings.  The  death  of  his  protector 
drove  Gregory  from  Bohemia,  and  he  now  fixed 
his  residence  in  Saxony,  whose  dukes  had  asked  his 
advice  on  former  occasions.  When  Sixtus  IV. 
ascended  the  papal  throne,  he  obtained  absolution, 
and  died  in  the  same  year.  His  polemical  works 
were  published  imder  the  title  Scripta  nervoea  juetir 
tiaque  plena  (Frankfort,  1608). 

Paul  Tschackert. 

Bibuoobapht:  J.  M.  DOx,  Niootaue  von  Cuea,  espeeially 
book  iv.,  2  vols.,  Resensburg,  1848;  C.  Brockhaus,  Oregor 
van  Heimburg,  Leipsic,  1861;  A.  Jftger,  DerStreitdea  .  .  . 
Nioolaua  von  Cuea  mU  dem  Henog  Sigmund  von  Oetiet' 
reich,  2  vols.,  Innsbruck,  1861;  G.  Voigt,  ^nea  Silvio  de* 
Pieeolomini,  ii.  349-351,  Berlin,  1862;  C.  Uhlmann,  Re- 
formere  before  the  Reformation,  i.  105-202,  Edinburgh, 
1874;  Lorens.  DOQ,  i.  220,  ii.  382-384;  P.  Joachimson, 
Gregor  Heimburg,  Bamberg,  1891;  Pastor,  Popee,  iii.  184- 
192  et  passim;  Creighton,  Papacy,  iii.  32,  76-81,  256- 
265  et  passim;   KL,  v.  1648-52;   ADB,  xi.  327. 

GREGORY  THE  ILLUHnfATOR.  See  Armenia, 
in.,  5  2. 

GREGORY  OF  MOlfTELONGO:  Patriarch  of 
Aqnileja;  d.  at  Cividale  (70  m.  n.e.  of  Venice),  in 
Friuli,  Italy,  Aug.  31,  1269.  He  is  mentioned  first 
in  1213  as  canon  of  the  church  of  Vercelli,  then  in 
1231  as  subdeacon  in  the  March  of  Ancona.  In 
1238  he  appears  as  a  Roman  notary  and  subdeacon, 
first  as  papal  nimcio,  then  as  apostolic  legate  for 
Lombardy,  Romagna,  and  Treviso.  Montelongo 
was  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen 
and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  downfall  of 
Frederick  II.  and  his  partizans.  After  Frederick 
was  excommimicated  in  1239,  Montelongo  frus- 
trated his  attack  upon  the  city  of  Milan,  and  here 
laid  the  foimdation  of  his  military  fame.  The  cap- 
ture of  Ferrara  in  the  following  year  was  also 
essentially  the  work  of  Montelongo.  He  alienated 
the  city  of  Vercelli  in  1243  from  the  margrave  of 
Montferrat,  and  later  the  neighboring  Novara  from 
the  emperor.  In  1247  he  captured  Parma,  led  its 
defense  with  great  ability,  and  by  a  sudden  attack 
dispersed  the  imperial  army.  By  this  victoiy  the 
supremacy  of  the  papal  party  in  Lombardy  was 
restored.  In  1251  Montelongo  was  appointed 
patriarch  of  Aquileja,  and  it  became  his  task  to 
defend  his  extensive  diocese  against  the  Hohen- 
staufens,  the  counts  of  G5rz,  l^rol,  and  Carinthia, 
against  Eccelino  II.  of  Romano,  and  the  Venetians, 
though  his  expeditions  against  them  were  not  always 
succ^sful.  At  the  same  time  he  kept  a  watchful 
eye  on  Lombardy.  In  1252  he  aided  Parma  against 
Uberto  Pellavicini;  in  1256,  with  the  archbishop  of 
Ravenna,  he  took  possession  of  Padua,  which  thus 
far  had  been  under  the  sway  of  Eccelino.  After  the 
death  of  Eccelino  in  1259,  Treviso,  Vioenza,  and 
Bassano  joined  the  papal  party  owing  to  the  efforts 
of  Montelongo,  and  the  adherents  of  Eccelino  in  his 
patriarchate  also  submitted  to  his  rule.  The  latter 
years  of  Montelongo's  life  were  darkened  by  con- 
tinual dissensions  with  the  counts  of  G5rz,  the  bai- 
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lifiFs  of  the  chapter  of  Aquileja.  In  1267  Count  Albert 
of  Gorz,  the  bishop  of  Feltre,  and  the  citizens  of 
Capo  dlstria  conspired  against  him,  and  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  G6rz.  After  his  release, 
hostilities  were  continued  until  his  death. 

Hermann  Frankfurth. 

BiBiiiooRAPHT:  The  sources  are  to  be  found  in  the  An- 
nales  Parmenws,  Annalea  Placentini  Oibellini,  AnnaleB  S. 
Juatinof  Patavini,  and  the  Annales  ForoiiUineaea,  all  in 
MGH,  Scnpt.,  xviii -xix.  (1863-66);  in  the  Vitce  patri- 
archarum  AquiUoienaium  in  L.  A.  Muratoh,  Rer.  Ital. 
•cript,  vol.  xvi.;  also  Balimbene,  in  Monumevta  historica 
ad  provincitu  Parmenaem  et  Placentinatn  pertinerUia,  vol. 
iii..  12  vols.,  Parma,  1866-69.  Consult:  H.  Frankfurth, 
Oregoriua  de  Monteiongo,  ein  Beitrao  zur  QeMcKichte  Ober- 
ikdiena  1238-1269,  Marburg,  1898. 

GREGORY  NAZIANZEN. 

Early  Life  (§  1).  Works  {§  3). 

Episcopate  (§  2).  Theological  Attitude  (§  4). 

Christological  Attitude  (§  5). 

Gregory  Nazianzen  or  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  (in 
8.W.  Cappadocia,  24  m.  s.e.  of  Archelais,  perhaps  the 
modem  Nenizi,  six  hours  east  of  Ak  Serai),  one  of 
the  leading  theologians  of  the  Eastern  Church,  was 

bom    at    Arianzus,    near    Nazianzus, 

I.  Early     probably  in  329;  d.  there  probably  in 

Life.        389  or  at  least  390.     His  father,  also 

called  Gregory,  was  a  man  of  some  im- 
portance. Even  before  he  was  a  Christian,  he  was 
an  upholder  of  a  monotheistic  morality,  and  a 
member  of  the  sect  known  as  Hypsistarians  (q.v.). 
He  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  his  wife,  Nonna, 
who  came  of  Christian  stock,  and  was  baptized  at 
the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea  by 
the  Bishop  of  Nazianzus,  whom  he  succeeded  in  his 
office  in  328  or  329.  Nothing  positive  is  known  of  his 
attitude  in  the  first  generation  of  the  Arian  contro- 
versy; in  the  sixties  he  may  be  reckoned,  with  most 
of  the  bishops  of  Asia  Minor,  among  the  Homoiou- 
sians,  but  later,  with  his  son  and  the  latter's  friend 
Basil  (see  Basil  the  Great),  whom  he  helped  to 
raise  to  the  see  of  Cajsarea,  he  accepted  the  homo- 
OU8W8.  He  and  his  wife  had  long  wished  for  off- 
spring; and  Gregory  seems  to  have  been  the  eldest 
of  the  three  children  who  were  bom  to  them  when 
they  were  already  advancing  in  years.  The  foun- 
dations of  his  education  were  laid  at  Nazianzus; 
but  his  higher  training  in  literature  and  rhetoric  he 
probably  received  with  his  brother  Csesarius,  in 
the  Cappadocian  Caisarea,  where  his  friendship 
with  Basil  began.  To  pursue  his  studies  he  then 
went  to  Palestine,  to  Alexandria,  and  finally  to 
Athens,  where  he  seems  to  have  spent  some  years 
in  close  association  with  Basil.  Leaving  Athens, 
probably  in  357,  and  passing  through  Constanti- 
nople, where  his  brother  had  already  begun  a  suc- 
cessful worldly  career  from  which  Gregory  tried  in 
vain  to  turn  him  to  the  ascetic  life,  he  returned  home 
on  account  of  his  duty  to  his  parents,  and  spent 
some  time  there,  partly  in  meditation  and  partly  in 
the  administration  of  the  family  property.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  he  seems  to  have  been  baptized. 
After  the  retum  of  Basil  from  his  journey  through 
the  monastic  settlements  of  Palestine  and  Egypt,  in 
358  or  359,  Gregory  joined  him  in  his  retreat  on  the 
River  Iris  in  Pontus.  By  360,  however,  he  must 
bave  been  once  more  with  his  parents.    During  the 


next  five  years  he  was  ordained  priest  against  his 
own  will  but  at  the  request  of  the  faithful;  after 
trying  to  escape  the  duties  of  the  ofiice,  he  returned 
and  delivered  the  orations  numbered  i.  and  ii.  in 
his  works;  after  Julian's  death  (363)  he  wrote, 
apparently  on  Basil's  advice,  the  two  invectives 
directed  against  Julian  (iv.  and  v.);  when  court 
pressure  had  forced  his  father  to  sign  a  formula  which 
the  monks  of  Nazianzus  considered  heretical,  and 
they  broke  off  communion  with  both  father  and  son, 
he  succeeded  in  reconciling  them  to  their  bishop 
(oration  vi.,  Dc  pace);  when  Basil  and  his  monks  had 
fallen  out  with  Eusebius,  chosen  Bishop  of  Csesarea 
in  the  summer  of  362,  he  took  Basil  to  Pontus  with 
him,  and  then  effected  a  reconciliation  (probably 
in  365).  During  the  next  seven  years  Gregory 
assisted  his  father,  cooperated  with  him  in  370  in 
procuring  the  elevation  of  Basil  to  the  bishopric 
of  Csesarea,  and  stood  by  the  side  of  the  new  bishop 
in  his  struggle  with  Valens  in  the  begiiming  of  372. 
The  old  friendship  seems,  however,  to  have 
grown  less  warm  after  Basil  was  promoted  to  the 

metropolitan  see,  and  suffered  a  harder 

2.  Episco-  blow  when  Basil,  apparently  soon  after 

pate.        Easter,  372,  forced  Gregory  to  accept 

the  bishopric  of  Sasima,  an  insignifi- 
cant place  between  Nazianzus  and  Tyana,  in  order 
to  hold  it  against  Anthimus,  bishop  of  Tyana,  who 
infringed  upon  Basil's  dignity  by  claiming  and  ao- 
tually  exercising  metropolitan  rights  over  a  portion 
of  Cappadocia.  Gregory  retired  from  his  bishopric 
to  the  solitude  of  the  mountains  before  he  had  en- 
tered upon  its  duties,  declining  to  take  up  the  strug- 
gle with  Anthimus.  He  rejected  his  father's  en- 
treaties that  he  should  retum  to  his  post;  but  when 
he  was  asked  to  come  and  help  at  Nazianzus,  filial 
duty  and  appreciation  of  a  larger  field  prevailed 
upon  him  in  the  same  summer  of  372.  After  his 
father's  death,  he  continued  to  ofiiciate  there,  but 
only  as  his  father's  representative.  When,  how- 
ever, the  neighboring  bishops  showed  no  signs  of 
appointing  another  incumbent,  he  again  fled  in 
375,  this  time  to  Seleucia.  There  he  seems  to  have 
remained  until,  after  the  death  of  Basil  (Jan.  1, 
379),  he  was  called  to  undertake  a  task  sufficiently 
important  to  tempt  him  from  his  retirement.  This 
was  no  less  than  to  represent  the  Nicene  faith  in 
Constantinople,  heretofore  abandoned  to  Axian- 
ism.  When  in  the  spring  of  379  he  began  to  preach 
in  the  capital,  he  was  undoubtedly  considered  as  an 
aspirant  for  the  bishop's  throne;  but  his  natural 
wavering  between  the  attraction  of  usefulness  in 
the  world  and  that  of  the  hermit  life  hindered  him 
from  considering  himself  consistently  in  that  light. 
Still,  it  would  appear  from  the  whole  history  of  his 
conflict  with  Maximus,  a  false  friend  who  now 
came  forward  as  a  rival,  and  of  the  council  of  381 
that  he  had  definitely  put  forward  his  candidacy. 
He  was  practically  bishop  there  from  the  time 
(Nov.  26,  380)  when  the  cathedral  church  of  the 
Apostles  was  placed  in  his  charge;  oflBcially  he  held 
the  position  only  for  a  short  time  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  council  in  the  following  year.  After 
his  renunciation  of  the  office  he  left  the  capital, 
probably  in  June,  before  the  dose  of  the  council, 
and  retired  to  Cappadocia.    His  interest  in  the  dio- 
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cese  of  Nazianzus,  then  troubled  by  the  Apolli- 
narians,  induced  him  to  give  some  measure  of  at- 
tention to  its  needs;  but  after  he  had  succeeded 
(probably  in  383)  in  procuring  the  appointment  of 
his  kinsman  Eulalius  as  bishop,  he  lived  in  seclu- 
sion, apparently  at  Arianzus.  When  Jerome  wrote 
his  Catalogus  in  392,  he  had  been  dead  nearly  three 
years,  and  so  must  have  passed  away  in  389  or  at 
latest  390. 

The  works  of  Gregory  fall  into  three  groups — 45 
orations,  243  letters,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
poems.  The  orations  seem  all  to  have  been  actu- 
ally delivered  except  the  two  invectives  against 
Julian,  and  the  second  oration,  at  least  in  its  present 
form.  The  most  famous  are  the  five  "Theological 
Orations"  (xxvii. — xxzi.)  delivered  in  Constanti- 
nople. Of  historical  interest  are  several  of  the 
memorial  orations,  especially  those  on  Basil  (xliii.) 
and  on  his  father  (xviii.).  Among 
3.  Works,  those  written  for  festivals,  the  most 
noteworthy  are  the  Easter  sermon  of 
363  (commonly  assigned  to  362),  and  three  (xxxviii,- 
xl.)  preached  in  Constantinople  on  Dec.  25,  379. 
and  Jan.  6  and  7,  380;  the  first  of  these  three  is 
the  earliest  Christmas  sermon  known  to  have  been 
preached  in  Constantinople,  or,  for  that  matter,  in 
the  East.  Only  one  (xxzvii.)  has  the  nature  of  a 
homily;  in  fact,  the  exposition  of  Scripture,  or  in 
general  what  is  usually  meant  by  preaching,  is  en- 
tirely subordinate  to  rhetorical  declamation.  The 
letters,  most  of  which  belong  to  the  last  six  or 
seven  years  of  Gregoiy's  life,  are  as  a  rule  short 
and  not  to  be  compared  for  interest  or  historical 
importance  to  those  of  Basil.  Of  dogmatic  value 
are  the  two  anti-Apollinarian  epistles  to  the  pres- 
byter CHedonius  (ci.,  cii.)  and  the  last  of  those  ad- 
dressed to  Gregory's  successor  at  Constantinople, 
Nectarius  (ccii.).  The  concluding  letter,  or  rather 
treatise,  "To  the  Monk  Evagrius  on  Divinity," 
which  is  ascribed  by  the  manuscript  variously  to 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  to  the  other  Gregories,  Thauma- 
turgus  and  of  Nyssa,  and  to  Basil,  can  scarcely  be- 
long to  Gregory  Nazianzen.  The  poems  are  good 
examples  of  the  artificial  poetry  of  the  rhetori- 
cal school,  but  to  a  modem  mind  most  of  them 
have  veiy  little  that  is  poetical.  The  autobiograph- 
ical poems  (book  ii.,  section  1)  comprise  about  a 
third  of  the  whole.  The  drama  known  as  "The 
Suffering  Christ"  has  long  been  known  to  be  not 
Gregory's,  but  a  Byzantine  production  of  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century. 

Though  Gregory  Nazianzen  is  called  "the  Theo- 
logian "  by  the  Greek  writers,  he  has  given  no  sys- 
tematic exposition  of  the  Christian  faith;    and  an 
examination  of  the  doctrinal  positions 
4*  Theo-    taken  by  him  in  his  orations  would  be 
logical      profitable  only  if  it  were  connected 
Attitude,     with  an  investigation,  here  impossi- 
ble, of  the  question  how  far  he  dis- 
plays the  result  of  the  process  of  giving  an  ecclesi- 
astical form  to  the  thoughts  of  Origen;  though  the 
Origenistic  tradition  has  certainly  not  in  him  come 
down  to  the  level  of  the  popular  Catholicism  of  his 
day,  as  is  clearly  evidenced  by  his  views  on  sin, 
the  fall  of  man,  Paradise,  inequality  on  earth  as  a 
result  of  the  fall,  the  doctrine  of  angels,  and  escha- 


tology.  His  general  doctrine  of  God  is  Platonic 
metaphysics  rather  than  Christian  teaching.  It  is 
noteworthy  what  a  contrast  there  is  between  the 
way  in  which,  against  Eimomius,  he  maintains  the 
unknowableness  of  God  and  the  certainty  with 
which  he  develops  the  details  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  In  this  latter  field  he  is  not,  indeed,  the 
founder  of  the  school  known  as  sub-Nicene,  for  be- 
fore he  took  any  prominent  part  in  the  discussion, 
during  the  reign  of  Julian,  the  transition  from  the 
homoitmos  to  the  homooimos  had  taken  place  in 
the  Meletian  group  at  Antioch  (see  Meletius  op 
Antioch);  and  the  analogous  development  in  many 
homoiousians  of  Asia  Minor,  at  least  in  regard 
to  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son,  was  cer- 
tainly in  the  main  independent  of  Gregory's  influ- 
ence. Still,  Gregory  was  the  oldest  of  the  theo- 
logically important  representatives  of  that  school, 
and  its  special  teaching  comes  out  clearly  in  him 
at  a  time  when  Basil  was  yet  on  friendly  terms  with 
Eustathius  and  when  Gregory  of  Nyssa  was  a  lay- 
man. This  is  true  even  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  although  Gregory  was  all  his  life  a  little  cau- 
tious about  defining  the  consubstantiality,  from  a 
feeling  that  the  consequences  would  lead  beyond 
what  was  contained  in  Scripture,  even  though  he 
never  excluded  the  necessity  of  these  consequences. 
To  state  his  doctrine  in  its  technical  terms,  it 
is  based  upon  the  distinction  between  the  One 
Godhead,  Substance,  or  Nature  (mia  theoUs,  ousia, 
or  phyais)  and  the  Three  Persons  (treis  hypoOaseis 
or  idioUies).  The  term  ousia  means  more  than  the 
generic  essence  of  several  individuals;  but  none  the 
less  the  treis  hypostaseis  are  numerically  three, 
and  the  One  God  is  one  because  the  mia  theoUs 
is  common  to  the  three,  because  the  Son  and  the 
Spirit  have  their  origin  in  the  Father  outside  of 
time,  and  because  the  will  of  the  three  is  the  same. 
The  things  which  distinguish  the  three — "that  the 
Father  is  unbegotten,  that  the  Son  is  begotten, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  sent  forth"  (oration  xxv.) 
— are  not,  therefore,  differences  of  substance,  but 
expressions  of  the  mutual  relation  of  the  hypos- 
taseis. That  the  reproach  of  tritheism  might  be 
brought  against  this  teaching  with  more  justice  than 
that  of  Sabellianism  against  Athanasius  is  obvious. 
Gregory  was  fully  conscious  of  the  divergence  be- 
tween the  older  and  later  Nicene  theology,  but  he 
considered  it  purely  one  of  terminology. 

That  Gregory  should  have  been  able  to  coin 
standard  formulas  in  Christology  also  (the  Council 
of  Ephesus  and  that  of  Chalcedon  cite  his  first 
epistle  to  Cledonius,  and  under  Justinian  he  was 

one  of  the  principal  witnesses  to  the 

5.  Christo-  orthodox  view  on  this  question)  was 

logical      due  to  the  process  through  which  he 

Attitude,    passed  in  his  last  years.    The  casual 

expressions  of  his  orations  are  the  ob- 
scure utterances  of  a  curtailed  Origenistic  tradi- 
tion. His  terminology  did  not  become  clear  and 
precise  until  after  he  had  taken  his  stand  in  oppo- 
sition to  Apollinarianism,  and  felt  the  need  of  re- 
jecting the  Antiochene  tradition  (opposed  also  by 
Apollinaris)  of  the  existence  of  two  subjects  in  the 
historic  Christ.  He  is  now  clear  on  the  point  of  the 
completeness    of    the    human    nature    in    Christ, 
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though  he  holds  firmly  that  the  historic  Christ  is 
nothing  but  the  Logos-subject  made  man.  His 
formulas,  though  even  then  they  were  perhaps  not 
fully  thought  out,  suited  the  needs  of  later  ortho- 
dozy;  and  in  fact  to  some  extent  he  anticipated 
the  differentiation  which  took  place  in  Christology 
also  between  the  terms  phyaia  and  hypotkins.  The 
orthodoxy  of  Justinian's  reign  needed  but  to  point 
to  his  assertion  that  the  trinitarian  formula  was  the 
converse  of  the  Christological — that  where  in  the 
former  there  were  three  hypostases  and  one  nature, 
in  the  latter  there  were  two  natures  and  but  one 
h3rpostasis. 

In  the  matter  of  Christology »  Gregory  owes  his 
reputation  as  "the  Theologian"  for  the  greater 
part  to  chance.  His  position  is  somewhat  better 
merited  in  regard  to  theology  in  the  narrower  sense 
— though  even  here  it  can  not  be  denied  that  he 
who  complained  at  tmnecessaiy  length  in  his  life- 
time of  misconception  and  ingratitude  has  since 
his  death,  and  especially  since  the  sixth  century, 
been  more  richly  indemnified  than  he  really  de- 
served. (F.   LooFS.) 

Biblioqbapbt:  The  edition  of  the  Opera  by  Clemenoet  (vol. 
i..  Paris,  1778)  and  Caillau  (vol  ii.,  ib.  1840).  superaedes 
all  earlier  ooHeotione.  and  was  reproduced  in  MPO,  xzxv.~ 
xxxviii.  Worthy  of  notice,  beaidee  that  edition,  are 
Opera  .  .  .  Orctce  et  LaHne,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1609,  and  3 
vols.,  ib.  1638;  cf.  Fabridus-Harles,  Bibliotheea  Oraca, 
viii.  392-403,  Hamburg.  1802.  Editions  of  separate 
works  are:  Carmina  eeleeta,  ed.  E.  Dronke.  GAttingen, 
1840;  Opera  doomaHca  eeleeta^  ed.  C.  Thilo,  2  vols.,  Leip- 
sic,  1854;  Oraiio  eeeunda  apologetica,  ed.  J.  Aliog.  Frei- 
burg. 1858-68;  OraHo  eeptima  in  laudem  Caearii^  ed. 
E.  Sommer,  Paris,  1891;  Oraiio  in  lavdem  MachabcBorum^ 
ed.  E.  Sommer,  Paris,  1891.  Some  of  his  poems  are  in 
AnihoUtoia  Orceca  earminwn  Chrietianorum^  by  W.  Christ 
and  M.  Paranikas,  Leipsic,  1871,  and  other  poems  by  W. 
Meyer,  in  A  MA,  philoaophiech-phihlooieche  KUuee,  xvii. 
2  (1885),  265  sqq.,  Beilage  i.  400-409;  Five  Theological 
OrcUione,  ed.  A.  J.  Biaraon,  London,  1899;  an  Eng.  transl. 
of  selected  orations  and  letters,  with  life  and  prolegomena, 
are  in  NPNF,  2d  ser..  vol.  vii. 

Sources  for  a  Life  are  his  own  Carmina  de  ee  ipeo  and 
Carmina  de  vita  eua;  a  Vita  Oregorii  by  Gregory  the 
Presbyter,  in  MPO,  xzxv.  243-304;  and  the  church  his- 
torians of  the  fifth  century.  The  two  later  biographies 
which  are  essential  are  C.  Ullmann,  Oregcriue  von  Natianx, 
der  Theolooe,  Darmstadt,  1825,  Eng.  transl.,  Ix>ndon, 
1851,  and  A.  Benoit,  8.  Qrigoire  de  Natianxe,  2  vols., 
Paris,  1885.  Consult,  ASB,  May.  ii.  373-428;  TiUemont, 
Mhnoiree,  ix.  305-360,  692-731;  W.  Cave,  Livee  of  the 
Father;  iii.  1-90,  Oxford,  1840;  A.  Grenier.  La  Vie  et  lee 
poieiee  de  8.  Origoire  de  Nazianee,  Paris,  1858;  J.  H. 
Newman,  Chiurdt  of  the  Fathere,  London,  1868;  idem, 
Hietorical  8ketche8,  vol.  iii.,  chaps,  iii.-iv.,  ib.  1873;  H. 
Weiss,  Die  groeeen  Kappadoder  BaeUiue^  Oregor  von  No- 
tiane  .  .  ,  ale  Exegeten,  Leipnc,  1872;  L.  Montaut,  Re- 
vue critique  de  quelquee  queUione  hieioriquee  ee  rapportant 
ii  8.  Origoire  ,  .  ,  et  ii  eon  eiMe,  Paris,  1878;  C.  Ca- 
vaillier,  8.  Origoire  de  Ncunanee,  par  I'abb^A,  Benoit.  itude 
hibliographique,  Montpellier,  1886;  F.  W.  Farrar,  Livee 
of  the  Fathere,  i.  491-582.  New  York.  1889;  J.  Drftseke, 
in  T8K,  Ixv  (1892).  473-512;  J.  R.  Asmus.  in  TSK, 
Ixvii  (1894),  314-339;  O.  Bardenhewer.  Patrologie,  Frei- 
burg, 1901;  Ceillier,  Auteure  eacrSe,  v.  172-363,  cf.  iv. 
passim;  Neander,  Chrielian  Church,  ii.  462-466  et  passim; 
Sohaff,  Chrietian  Church,  iii.  908-921;  Gibbon.  Decline 
and  Fall,  chap,  xvii.;  DCB,  ii.  741-761  (elaborate);  KL, 
V.  1160-66. 

From  the  standpoint  of  dogma,  consult:  J.  Hergen- 
rAther,  Die  Lehre  von  der  gdttlichen  Dreieinigkeit  nach  dem 
heiligen  Gregor  von  Naeianx,  Regensburg,  1850;  H.  Weiss, 
ut  sup.;  F.  K.  Hammer,  Dee  heiligen  Oregor  .  .  .  Lehre 
von  der  Onade,  Kempten,  1890;  Hamack,  Dogma,  vols. 
iii.-iv. 


GREGORY   OF    NYSSA:      Gregory  of   Nyssa, 
a  leading  Greek  theologian  of  the  fourth  century 
and  yoimger  brother  of  Basil  the  Great  (q.v.), 
died   after  394.     The  date  of  his  birth  is    un- 
known,   as    are    the    details    of    his    early    life, 
except  that  he  attended   pagan  schools.     That 
he  seems  for  a  while  in  his  youth  to 
Life.       have  officiated  as  a  lector  makes  it 
probable  that  he  was  baptized  at  an 
early  age;   but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
he  was  always  destined  for  a  clerical  career.    Later, 
perhaps  between  360  and  365,  he  was  apparently 
devoting  himself  to  secular  business  to  an  extent 
that  gave  scandal  to  some.    He  certainly  married; 
the  Theosebia  on  whose  death  Gregory  Nazianzen 
condoles  with  him  (after  381)  was  evidently  his 
wife,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  lived  in  conti- 
nence after  he  became  a  bishop.    The  assertion  fre- 
quently made  that  he  gave  up  his  calling  as  a  rhet- 
orician and  retired  to  a  contemplative  life  is  possible 
but  not  demonstrable;    nor  are  the  circumstances 
known  under  which  he  became  bishop  of  the  small 
Cappadocian  town  of  Nyssa,  on  the  river  Halys 
and  the  road  from  Csesarea  to  Anc^ra.    This  oc- 
curred, indeed,  before  Gregory  Nazianzen  became 
bishop  of  Sasima,  and  thus  before  Easter,  372; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  accepted  the  episcopal  office 
under  pressure.    As  a  bishop,  he  was  one  of  the 
Homoousians  who  had  to  imdergo  personal  un- 
pleasantness in  that  difficult  time — probably  be- 
cause his  orthodoxy  gave  the  court  party  a  handle 
against  him  which  they  used  in  order  to  get  posses- 
sion of  his  see  for  one  of  their  own  kind.    When 
Demosthenes,  the  imperial  vicar  of  the  province  of 
Pontus,  came  to  Cappadocia  in  the  winter  of  375, 
an  obscure  person  appeared  before  him  with  charges 
against  Gregory  of  malversation  of  church  prop- 
erty, coupled  with  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  his 
appointment.     Gregory  was  arrested  and  ordered 
to  be  brought  before  Demosthenes;  but  his  suffer- 
ings on  the  way  were  so  great  that  he  decided  to 
escape.    He  was  condemned  in  absence  by  a  synod 
of  Pontic  and  Galatian  bishops  in  the  following 
spring,  and  was  unable  to  return  to  Nyssa  imtil 
after  the  death  of  Valens  (Aug.  9,  378).     In  the 
autunm  of  379  he  was  present  at  a  synod  in  An- 
tioch,  and  in  381  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople, 
where  he  preached  at  the  enthronization  of  Greg- 
ory Nazianzen  as  bishop  of  that  see,  and  also  at 
the  funeral  of  Meletius  of  Antioch.     His  promi- 
nence among  the  members  of  the  council  appears 
from  the  fact  that  the  imperial  edict  of  July  30, 
381,  names  him  among  the  bishops  with  whom 
others  must  be  in  communion  if  they  wish  to  be 
left   undisturbed    in   the   administration   of  their 
churches.     This  position   of  importance  entailed 
difficulties  and  struggles,  and  probably  led  to  the 
journey  to  Arabia  for  the  purpose  of  setting  in  order 
the  ecclesiastical  conditions  there.     He  was  most 
likely  present  at  the  conferences  of  383  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  in  the  autumn  of  385  or  386  preached 
at  the  funeral  of  the  little  princess  Pulcheria  and 
shortly  after  at  that  of  the  Empress  Flacilla.    He 
was  present  once  more  at  the  synodal  discussion  of 
an  Arabian  matter  in  Constantinople  in  394;   but 
no  further  facts  of  his  life  can  be  traced. 
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No  final  discussion  of  Gregoiy's  works  is  possible 
until  more  critical  labor  has  been  expended  upon 
them  than  they  have  yet  received.  References  to 
the  personal  history  of  the  author  demonstrate  the 
authenticity  of  a  considerable  number 
Works,  of  them,  including,  besides  several  let- 
ters, the  '' Hexaemeron,"  the  "Ma- 
king of  Man,''  the  "Life  of  Moses,"  "Against  Usu- 
rers/' "Against  Eimomius,"  "On  the  Soul  and  the 
Resurrection,"  "Eulogy  of  Basil,"  "Letter  to 
Peter,"  and  the  "Life  of  the  Holy  Macrina."  An- 
cient external  testimony  comes  to  the  support  of 
internal  evidence  in  the  cases  of  others,  such  as  "  On 
the  Song  of  Songs,"  "On  Prayer"  (five  homilies, 
the  last  four  a  careful  exposition  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer),  "On  the  Beatitudes,"  the  "Great  Cate- 
chetical Oration,"  "Against  Apollinaris,"  and  the 
"Antirrhetic  against  ApoUinares."  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  works  either  omitted  or  marked  as 
doubtful  by  Migne  are  by  no  means  all  the  spurious 
ones  which  have  passed  under  Gregoiy's  name. 

Among  his  dogmatic  works  special  attention  is 
deserved  by  the  "Great  Cathechism,"  an  apologetic- 
dogmatic  treatise  on  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarna- 
tion with  instructions  on  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper;  the  "Soul  and  the  Resurrection";  the 
treatise  against  Eunomius,  his  most  extensive  work; 
and  the  "Antirrhetic,"  the  most  important  of  the 
extant  anti-Apollinarian  treatises.  Of  the  exeget- 
icai  writings,  the  "Hexaemeron"  and  the  "Making 
of  Man"  are  the  most  sober  and  valuable;  in 
the  ethically  interesting  "Life  of  Moses"  and  "On 
the  Superscriptions  of  the  Psalms"  the  allegorizing 
tendency  runs  riot.  Among  the  sermons,  those  on 
the  lives  of  Basil  and  Macrina  are  the  most  inter- 
esting. 

The  personality  of  the  man  Gregory  is  difficult 
to  grasp;  his  works  are  too  rhetorical  and  too  little 
individual  to  give  a  clear  conception  of  it.  As 
far,  however,  as  is  determinable,  he  seems  to  have 
had  a  more  harmonious,  calm,  and 
PerBon-  self-controlled  character  than  his 
ality  and  brother  or  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  to 
Teaching,  have  been  less  forceful  but  more  amia- 
ble than  either  of  them.  His  theo- 
logical position  stands  out  more  clearly  than  his 
personal  character,  though  it,  too,  is  lacking  in  dis- 
tinction. He  has  few  new  thoughts,  and  the  form 
which  he  gives  to  the  old  bears  little  mark  of  ge- 
nius. But  he  was  an  accomplished  theologian,  who 
succeeded  in  reconciling  to  a  certain  extent  the  Ori- 
genistic  traditions  with  the  demands  of  a  theology 
which  had  grown  narrower  and  more  realistic.  He 
had  sufficient  acuteness  to  work  among  his  formulas 
with  technical  correctness  while  satisfying  the  tend- 
encies of  a  mystical  nature  by  avoiding  precise 
definition  at  the  right  time  and  rising  above  the 
terminology  in  which  the  dogmatic  controversies 
of  his  age  expressed  themselves.  His  teaching  on 
the  Trinity  is  so  similar  to  that  of  Basil  and  Greg- 
ory Nazianzen  that  in  the  case  of  three  works  it  is 
safe  to  predicate  the  authorship  of  one  of  the  three 
men,  but  impossible  to  determine  which.  For  his 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  see  Lord's  Supper, 
II.  His  Christology  also  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  reached  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  in  his  later 


life.  A  fuller  investigation  of  his  whole  Christo- 
logical  doctrine  would  need  to  go  deeply  into  the 
connection  of  his  thought  with  those  of  Origen  and 
Athanasius.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  he  held 
the  Origenistic  belief  in  the  final  restoration  of  all 
things,  so  that  the  patriarch  Germanus  of  Constan- 
tinople in  the  eighth  century  imagined  his  "Soul 
and  the  Resurrection"  to  have  been  interpolated 
by  the  heretics,  instead  of  containing,  as  it  does, 
genuine  Origenism;  and  here,  as  with  Origen,  the 
foundation  of  this  doctrine  is  to  be  sought  not  in 
the  "generic"  conception  of  the  humanity  of 
Christ  but  in  his  idea  of  God.  (F.  Loofb.) 

Bibuogbapht:  The  earlier  Latin  editioDB  of  the  Opera  were 
Cologne.  1637,  Basel.  1662  and  1671.  Paris.  1673.  all  sur- 
passed by  that  of  Paris.  2  vols..  1603.  The  Greek  text, 
with  Lat.  transl..  appeared  2  vols..  Paris,  1616.  with  ap- 
pendix, 1618.  2d  ed..  ib.  1638.  the  2d  edition  inferior, 
however,  to  the  first  in  many  respects  (contents  are  given 
in  Hauck-Ueriog.  RE,  vii.  146-147).  New  material  was 
discovered  and  included  in  the  collection  in  A.  Gidlandi, 
Bibliotkeoa  veterum  patrum,  vi.  616-716,  Venice,  1770. 
MPOt  xliv.-xlvi.  included  all  that  had  then  been  dis- 
covered except  what  the  editor  rejected  as  of  doubtful 
authenticity.  An  excellent  edition,  with  critical  appa- 
ratus, was  begun  by  G.  H.  Forbes,  but  only  two  parts  ap- 
peared, Burntisland,  1866-61.  A  selection  of  the  works 
has  been  edited  by  F.  Oehler.  with  Germ,  transl..  Halle, 
1864,  and  in  the  BMiotMc  der  XireA«nvAfcr,' vols,  i.-iv., 
Leipsic,  1868-69.  An  Eng.  transl.  of  selected  treatises 
and  letters,  with  a  sketch  of  the  life,  activities  and  char- 
acteristics, is  in  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  vol.  v.,  and  the  Caie- 
cheUoal  Oration^  ed.  J.  H.  &awley.  appeared  London.  1903. 
Consult:  J.  Rupp,  Qregon  de»  Biuhofe  von  Nyua  Ls- 
6sn  und  Meinunoen,  Leipsic.  1834;  £.  W.  Mftller.  (Tre^ont 
i^^ysssin  doctrinam  de  homirnM  natwra,  Halle,  1864;  J.  N. 
Stigler,  Die  Psydbofe^ie  dss  heilioen  QrtQcr  von  iSTysao, 
Regensburg,  1867;  J.  Huber,  Dit  PhUoiopKie  der  Kir- 
di/envOter,  Munich,  1869;  L.  Kleinheidt,  Saneii  Oregorii 
.  .  .  doeirina  de  anodia  expostio,  Freiburg,  I860;  P. 
Bouedron,  Docirinee  peychologiquet  de  8.  Oriffoiret  Paris, 
1861;  F.  B6hringer,  Die  Kirehe  Chrieti  und  ikre  Zeugen, 
vol  viii.,  Stuttgart,  1876;  8.  P.  Heyns,  Dieputaiio  .  .  . 
de  Oreoorio  Nyeeeno,  Leyden,  1886;  F.  W.  Farrar,  Livee 
of  the  Fathere,  ii.  67-82,  New  York.  1889;  A.  Krampf.  Der 
Urauetand  dee  Menethen  natk  der  Lehre  dee  .  .  .  Qregor 
von  Nyeea,  WQrsburg,  1889;  F.  Hilt,  Dee  .  .  .  Qreoor 
von  Nyea  Ldvre  vom  Menethen,  Cologne,  1890;  W.  Meyer, 
Die  Gotteelehre  dee  Qregor  von  Nyeea,  Leipsic,  1804;  F. 
Diekamp,  Die  Ootteeldure  dee  .  .  .  Qregor  von  Nyeea, 
Monster,  1896;  F.  Preger,  Die  Qrundlagen  der  Ethik  dee 
Qregor  von  Nyeea,  Leipsic.  1897;  W.  Vollert,  Die  Lehre 
Qregore  von  Nyeea  vom  Outen  und  B&een,  ib.  1897;  F. 
Loofs.  Euetathiiie,  Halle.  1898;  Ceillier.  Auteure  eaerie^ 
vi.  119-268,  cf.  iv.  passim  and  v.  passim;  DCB,  ii.  761- 
768;  Neander.  Chrietian  Church,  vol.  ii.  passim,  of.  In- 
dex; SchafiF,  ChrietUm  Church,  iii.  903-908  et  passim. 

GREGORY  THAUMATURGUS  ("the  Wonder- 
Worker"):  Bishop  of  Neocsesarea  in  Pontus  and 
an  important  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  Eastern 
Church;  d.  about  270.  His  name  was  originally 
Theodore,  and  he  came  of  a  prominent  heathen 
family  in  Neocsesarea,  becoming  acquainted  with 
Christianity  only  after  his  father's  death,  when  he 
was  fourteen.  With  his  brother  Athenodorus,  he 
studied  law  in  the  famous  school  at  Beiytus,  but  on 
a  visit  to  Csesarea  he  came  imder  the  spell  of  Ori- 
gen, who  had  arrived  there  a  short  time  before,  and 
became  his  enthusiastic  disciple,  first  in  phUosophy 
and  then  in  theology.  The  oration  in  which  he 
expresses  his  gratitude  to  his  teacher  is  valuable  as 
affording  an  insight  into  Origen's  methods  of  teach- 
ing, and  as  the  first  attempt  at  a  Christian  autobio- 
graphy.    Returning  to  Neocsesarea  with  the  in- 
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tention  of  pursuing  the  legal  career  for  which  he 
had  been  educated,  Gregory  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  his  native  city  about  240  by  Bishop  Phsdimus 
of  Amasia.  According  to  tradition,  there  were 
then  only  seventeen  Christians  in  the  town,  and 
Gregory  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  Church 
there.  Of  the  marvels  which  were  believed  to  have 
accompanied  his  labors,  there  are  three  or,  it 
may  be  said  four,  accounts.  These  are  the  "Life 
and  Eulogy"  by  Gregoiy  of  Nyssa  {MPG,  xlvi.); 
Rufinus'  account  of  the  miracles  {Hist,  ecd.,  vii. 
25);  and  the  Syrian  "Narrative  of  the  Glorious 
Deeds  of  the  Blessed  Gregoiy,"  preserved  in  a 
manuscript  of  the  sixth  century,  besides  the  accoimt 
contained  in  Basil,  De  Spiritu  aancto,  Ixxiv.  The 
differences  seem  to  exclude  the  hypothesis  of  a 
common  written  soim*,  as  the  similarities  make 
for  that  of  a  common  oral  tradition.  The  personal 
and  local  knowledge  of  Gregoiy  of  Nyssa  makes  his 
version  apparently  the  most  trustworthy;  but  the 
legendary  element  is  strong  in  all  of  them.  Greg- 
oiy governed  his  diocese  for  thirty  years,  took  part 
in  the  first,  and  probably  the  second,  council  held 
against  Paiil  of  Antioch,  and,  according  to  Suidas, 
died  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  leaving,  it  is  said, 
only  as  many  pagans  in  Neocsesarea  as  he  had 
found  Christians. 

A  memorial  of  his  work  is  foimd  in  his  Epistola 
canonicaf  on  the  regulation  of  church  life  in  Pontus 
after  it  had  been  troubled  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Goths.  Apparently,  however,  the  demands  of 
practical  life  left  him  little  time  for  literary  activ- 
ity. His  "Exposition  of  the  Faith"  was  evidently 
written  to  meet  practical  needs.  A  "Metaphrase 
of  Ecclesiastes"  is  attributed  by  some  manuscripts 
to  Gregoiy  Nazianzen,  the  most  famous  Eastern 
bearer  of  the  name;  but  Jerome  {De  vir,  HI.,  Ixv.; 
In  EccL,  iv.)  definitely  ascribes  it  to  Gregory  Thau- 
maturgus.  It  is  more  difiicult  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  authorship  in  the  case  of  two  treatises 
ascribed  to  him  in  their  Syriac  translation,  "To 
Theopompus  on  the  Impassibility  of  God"  and 
"To  Philagrius  on  Consubstantiality."  The  for- 
mer offers  striking  points  of  resemblance  with  the 
undoubted  works  of  Methodius,  both  in  general 
structure  and  in  detail.  The  Greek  original  of  the 
latter  is  found  among  the  works  of  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen, and  also  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  The  "To 
Tatian  on  the  Soul,"  a  philosophical  discussion  of 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  found  also  in  the  Syriac, 
is  ascribed  to  Gregory  in  a  passage  of  Nicholas 
of  Methone.  The  treatise  commonly  known  as 
Anaihematismoif  on  the  other  hand,  is  certainly  not 
his,  whether  it  belongs  to  Vitalis  or,  as  is  more 
likely,  is  an  anti-Apollinarian  work  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifth  century.  Caspari  has  proved  the 
Kata  meros  piatis  to  be  a  work  of  ApoUinaris;  and 
the  complaint  is  made  as  early  as  500  that  such 
works  were  interpolated  among  the  genuine  wri- 
tings of  Gregoiy.  Of  the  fragments  found  in  the 
Greek,  Syriac,  and  Armenian  catense,  some  are  gen- 
uine and  some  spurious.  (N.  Bonwetsch.) 
Bibuoorapht:  Lists  of  literature  are  given  in  ANF,  bib- 
liography, pp.  65-66;  Fabridus-Harles,  BiUiotheoa  Orceea, 
vii.  249  sqq.,  Hamburg,  1801;  KrOger,  Hiatory,  pp.  226 
sqq.;  P.  Batiffol.  AndennM  liUraiure*  cfiritiennes,  pp. 
180-181.  Paris.  1897.    Editioiu  of  the  Opera  were  pub- 


lished in  Latin,  ed.  F.  Zinus,  Venice.  1574,  Rome,  1594; 
ed.  G.  VossiuB,  Mains.  1604;  in  Greek,  ed.  F.  Duoeuii. 
Paris.  1622;  and  in  MPO,  x.  Works  were  published 
separately,  the  Epiatola  eanoniea,  in  South.  Relig^uicB 
•aercB,  iii.  251-283.  5  vols.,  Oxford.  1846-48;  the  Meta^ 
phroMt  Greek  and  Latin,  by  A.  Sohott.  Antwerp.  1613; 
the  ExpoHtio  fidei,  in  Greek  and  English,  in  W.  Cave, 
LiveM  of  ikB  Primitive  Fctthert,  ii.  267,  London.  1683,  cf. 
C.  P.  Caspari.  AUe  und  neue  QueUen  ntr  Oe»chu^Ue  dee 
Taufaymbolt,  pp.  10  sqq..  Christiania.  1879;  F.  Katten- 
busch.  Dm  apoatoliache  Symbol,  i.  338  sqq..  Leipde,  1894; 
A.  and  G.  L.  Uahn.  Bibliothek  der  Symbole  und  Olaubene- 
regeln,  pp.  253  sqq..  Breslau,  1897;  a  Syriac  transl.  of 
one  of  his  works  is  in  A.  S.  Lewis,  Studia  SinaUica,  pp. 
19  sqq..  London,  1894;  £ng.  transl.  of  the  works  is  in 
ANF,  vi.  7-74. 

Consult:  V.  Ryssel,  Oregor  Thaumaiuroue,  eein  Leben 
und  aeine  Scfuriften^  Leipsic,  1880;  idem,  in  Theolooiedie 
Zeitachrift  aita  der  Schipeiz,  1894.  pp.  228-254;  F.  W. 
Farrar.  lAvee  of  the  Fathera,  i.  326-330.  New  York.  1889; 
J.  Dr&seke.  in  JPT,  vii  (1881).  379  sqq.,  724;  E.  Nestle. 
Bengal  ala  CMehrter,  pp.  21  sqq.,  Tttbingen,  1893;  O. 
Bardenhewer,  PcUrologie,  pp.  167  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1894; 
F.  X.  Funk,  in  TQS,  1898,  pp.  81  sqq.;  P.  KOtschau.  in 
ZWT,  1898,  pp.  211  sqq.;  Neander,  Chrialian  Church,  i. 
716-720;  Schaff.  Chrutian  Church,  ii.  796-800;  Hamack. 
Dogma,  ii.-iv.  passim;  DCB,  ii.  730-737;  Krtkger,  Hia- 
tory, pp.  226  sqq.;  KL,  v.  1184-«8. 

GREGORY  OF  TOURS:  Prankish  bishop  and 
historian;  b.  at  Arvema,  the  present  Clermont- 
Ferrand  (250  m.  s.s.e.  of  Paris),  538  or  539;  d.  at 
Tours  Nov.  17,  593  or  594.  He  came  of  a  noble 
Roman  family,  and  originally  bore  the  name 
Georgius  Florentius,  which  he  changed  afterward 
out  of  veneration  for  his  great-grandfather,  Greg- 
ory, bishop  of  Langres.  A  dangerous  illness  in  563 
induced  him  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  and  his  recovery  fixed  the 
religious  tendency  of  his  earlier  years.  On  the 
death  of  Bishop  Euphronius  of  Tours,  in  573,  he 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  obliged  by  Sigi- 
bert  I.,  at  whose  court  he  had  been  living,  to 
accept.  He  devoted  himself  zealously  to  his  episco- 
pal duties,  and  also  looked  after  the  temporal  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  Tours.  Tours  had  belonged 
to  Charibert,  on  whose  death  (567)  it  came  into 
Sigibert's  possession,  though  it  was  incessantly  con- 
tested by  Chilperich,  who,  after  Sigibert's  murder 
in  576,  ruled  it  until  his  own  death  in  584.  Greg- 
ory took  no  active  part  in  this  conflict;  but  Chil- 
perich and  his  partizans  hated  him,  until  his  firm 
and  wise  behavior,  when  brought  to  trial  on  a  false 
charge  of  having  slandered  Queen  Fredegunde, 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  king  that  he  main- 
tained more  friendly  relations  with  him.  These 
were  continued  by  his  successors,  Gimtchramnus 
and  Childebert  II.,  under  whom  he  was  frequently 
consulted  on  affairs  of  state.  His  literaiy  activity 
began  with  a  book  (never  completed)  on  the  mira- 
cles of  St.  Martin  in  575.  Next  came  the  history 
of  Julian,  a  local  saint.  The  Liber  in  gloria  mar- 
tyrum  was  written  after  587;  it,  as  well  as  the  In 
gloria  confessorumy  celebrates  by  choice  the  deeds  of 
Gallic  saints.  More  important  is  the  Liber  vitcB 
paJtnim,  which  gives  information  concerning  a  num- 
ber of  Gallic  leaders  of  the  period  following  the  fall 
of  the  empire  and  the  foundation  of  the  Germanic 
states.  But  his  best-known  work  is  his  Historia 
Francorum,  which  he  began  not  long  after  his  con- 
secration and  continued  down  to  591,  with  some 
fragmentaiy  additions  in  his  later  years.    It  be- 
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gins  with  a  aynopsis  of  the  hLstory  of  the  world, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  book  comes  down  to  the 
begtmung  of  the  Fmnkish  conquest  and  the  d^ith 
of  St.  Martin.  The  treatmeist  grows  more  ex* 
tended  as  it  oomei  down^  the  last  aeven  years  alone 
filing  four  books.  From  tha  fifth  book  on  it  has 
the  character  of  contemporary  memoirs.  Without 
gnu!)ea  of  style,  it  has  aceuraey  of  statement  and 
an  earnest  endeavor  to  be  impartial,  though  theo- 
Ipgical  and  monUizing  tendencies  are  sometimes 
obtruded  oo  the  reader,  Gregory  wrote  also  a 
cxHnmentaiy  on  the  P^lmji  of  which  only  a  few 
fragments  remain,  and  D&  curau  ei^Uarum^  which 
served  the  practical  purpose  of  helping  to  fix  the 
time  for  the  night  officer  by  the  position  of  the 
stars.  (A.  Hauck.) 

BiBiJOoaAPHT^  Tb«  HUtioria  Frian£omm  and  oiher  writinsa 
were  ficst  piabliahed  &t  Fans,  1  Jit  1-1 2*  ihvu  at  Bftafl, 
ISWx  the  Operv  «ere  edited  by  T.  EuitAH,  Parii,  1600; 
a  B«w  oitie^  «d^  by  W.  Amdt.  with  the  Miracula  hy  E. 
KruKh  lA  in  MQH,  Script,  rtr.  Memv.,  i  (18SS),  450-878; 
Ibe  Hidoria,  ed.  H.  Omotit,  appeiured  P&riii,  1SUS6,  and  by 
G.  Collon,  ib.  1S03.  Ruinart'e  ed.  is  alMi  in  MPh,  Isod. 
and  LQ  Bouquet,  RecxieU^  Vol.  ii.  MentiDti  ahoulct  ^Ud  be 
m»^e  of  the  ^reafc  gditJDQ  by  H.  L.  BorUier,  4  TDt«i.,  PmriB, 
1857-61.  coDtaimag  the  Tiiop  by  Qdo  iu)d  Jean  Gillea«  the 
latter  ol  nmall  vhIub. 

Tbe  VUa  by  Oda  foUown  the  preface  in  Ruinart's  ed.., 
ut  sop.,  and  is  in  MPL^  lipui,  115^126;  tS.  CdlUer,  Aulew4 
ma-ia,  %,  809.  xi.  365-4O0.  Consult:  J.  W.  L6bell.  Gr^ 
ffot  ran  T^vtm  undF  tHne  Zeitt  LeJpidi?*  1839;  A.  ThJeny, 
RieiU  dsM  tmnp^  miSrovit^isnMf  Fasi*^  1840;  A^  Dufiuy*  Vi4 
c2c  ^.  Gr^goire^  ib.  1&54;  A.  Jacobn^  Gfographie  ds  Qri^ 
fftfirt  d€  TifUTt,  ib.  1858*  L,  B.  De»  FraDCs,  jthMle*  #ur 
Qriguirt  dt  Tauft,  tb,  1861;  €.  Chevalifrr  I^a  OriQines  <U 
r^fftim  d€  T&wr,  Toum.  1871;  L.  F.  J^ban.  Lev  L^ffendta 
ma^€»,  &u  S.  Grigmte  dv  Tour*,  jb.  1871;  Holder-Egger, 
m  SAA  (1S7G),  268-276;  A.  Ebert,  Allgemmne  Oeadiicht^ 
d&  Litemtur  dm  MiUeiaUert.  i.  56^-579.  Lcipflic,  1889; 
M,  A,  BonJnet,  Lt  I^tin  de  OTtovirt  de  Tourt,  Pmnn^  lfi90; 
HiMSmtt  litiiraire  de  France,  iti.  S72-307;  Nenjider,  Ckfi»- 
tvin  Ch^nF^^  eonsult  the  Index;  SchaJ',  CJlfultaft  CAureA* 
iiL  0S8-661;   D€B,  iL  771-77^ 

GREGORY  OF  UTRECHT:  An  early  Frankbh 
miflBionaiy;  b.  707  or  708;  d.  at  Uttecht  Aug.  2h, 
775  or  776.  He  waa  etiucated  at  the  court  school 
and  in  the  monastery  of  Pfalzl  (diooese  of  Treves), 
where  in  722  he  met  Boniface. »  whose  ijonstant  com- 
panion he  bei^me.  Toward  the  end  of  hii  life  he 
appears  as  a  priej^t  and  head  of  the  minster  school 
of  St.  Martin's  in  Utrecht,  After  the  death  of 
Boniface p  he  was  charged  by  Pope  Stephen  III, 
and  Kiii£  Pepin  with  the  evangelisiation  of  the 
Friflians,  His  own  work  was  mostly  confined  to 
central  Frisia,  with  his  headquarters  either  at 
Utrecht  or  at  Wijk,  though  his  influence  extended 
much  further  through  his  scholars.  He  refused 
promotion  to  the  episcopate,  but  in  his  later  years 
tad  the  assistance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ahiberht, 
who  was  oonsecmted  bishop  at  his  teqiiest  by  the 
archbishop  of  York  in  767.  (A.  Hadck.) 

BiaijtooukPHT:  Tha  Vifa  hy  Llu^eer  it  in  ABB^  Aug^*  T. 
241-264  (cf.  JuM.  i.  4S3-^S7>,  in  MFL,  xcsix.  752-770, 
mad,  ed.  Hokkr-B^er,  in  MGH,  ScHpL,  xv  (ISS7),  83- 
79,  0>tiaiilt:  A,  Elbert,  AllgeTneins  Geadtiehte  dvr  Lit^a- 
iur  da  MUteialier*,  ii.  106-108,  Leipdc,  1&S9;  O.  F. 
ilftclear,  ApowiUt  af  Mtdim/al  Eta-ope,  Loudon,  ISS8; 
BeltberB.  KD.  ii.  531  [  Hauck,  KB,  IL  344  eqq.:  BifoeUer, 
ChritHan  Church,  iL  65. 

GREGORY,  CASPAR  RllTE:  Lutheran;  b.  at 
Philadelphia  I  Pa.,  Nov,  6,  1846.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Uni¥ieTBity  of  P^nmylvania  (A.B.,  1S64), 


the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  Philadelphia  {1865--67),  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  (1867-73),  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsic  (Ph,  D,,  1876),  After  the  completion 
of  his  studies  in  Germany ,  he  was  appointed 
subeditor  of  the  Theoto^tsche  Literatxirzeitung,  and 
held  thii  position  nnlil  ]884|  being  also  pastor  of 
the  American  Chapel  at  Leipsic  in  1878-79.  In 
1884  he  became  prival^^^ooent  of  theology  in  the 
University  of  Leipsic  and  was  appointed  associate 
professor  three  years  later,  being  promoted  fuU 
professor  in  1889,  after  having  declined  an  appoint* 
ment  aa  profe^ssor  of  New  Testament  Greek  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1885.  He  haa 
written  the  PraiegomeTia  (3  parts)  to  the  eighth 
major  edition  of  K.  von  Tisehendorf's  N&imm 
Te^Utmenium  Grace  (Leipsic,  1884-94);  TtsakriHk 
de«  Neuen  TeMamenieE  (2  vols.,  1900-02);  Canon 
arui  Text  of  the  Af,  T.  (New  York,  1907);  and  Daw 
Freer  Logion  (1908).  He  has  also  translated  C.  E. 
Luthardt's  Das  johanneische  EvangdiuM  under  the 
title  SL  John  the  Auihor  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
(Edinburgh,  1875)  and  the  same  scholar's  com- 
mentary on  the  Gospel  of  John  (3  voIb.,  1876- 
1878) I  in  addition  to  assisting  Cliartes  Hodge  in  the 
preparation  of  Ms  S^Biemaiie  Theology  (3  vols,,  New 
York,  1871-73). 

GREGORY,   BAlflEL   SEELYE:    Pi^bytcrian; 

b.  at  Carmel,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  21,  1832.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  College  of  New  jersey  (A,B,,  1857) 
and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (ISfiO).  He 
was  instructor  in  rhetoric  in  the  CoUege  of  New 
Jersey  (185S=-60),  and  held  pastorates  at  the  South 
Church,  Galena,  lU.  (1860-63),  Second  Pr^byte- 
rian  Church,  Troy,  N.  Y.  (1863-66),  Third  Congre- 
gational Church,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (1866-69), 
and  South  Salem,  N.  Y.  (1869-71).  He  was  then 
professor  of  metaphysics,  logic^  and  English  litera- 
ture in  Woost^r  University,  Woo«ter,  O.  (1871-78), 
and  president  of  Lake  Forest  irniversity,  IE,,  (1878- 
1886).  He  was  managing  editor  of  the  Standard 
Didimmry  from  1890  to  1894,  and  from  1895  to 
1904  waa  editor  of  The  H&miletit  Review.  Since 
1904  he  has  been  secretary  of  the  American  Bible 
League  aad  managing  editor  of  the  Bible  Student 
and  Teacher,  He  baa  written  ChtiMian  Ethics 
(Philadelphia,  1875);  Key  to  the  GmpeU  (New 
York,  1877);  Practical  Logic  (Philadelphia,  1881); 
Christ's  Trumps  Call  to  the  Ministry  (New  York, 
1896);  The  Church  in  America  and  its  Baptism*  of 
Fire  (in  collaboration  with  S,  B.  HaUiday,  1896); 
and  Th£  Crime  of  Christendom  (Philadelphia,  1900). 

GREGORY,  OLINTHUS  GILBERT:  English 
mathematician:  h-  at  Yaxley  (13  m.  n*  of  Hunting- 
don), Huntingdonshire,  Jan.  29,  1774;  d.  at  Wool- 
wich (7  m,  e.s.e,  of  St,  PauFs,  London)  Feb.  2, 
1841*  He  received  his  training  under  Hichard 
Weston,  the  Leicester  botanist,  and  in  1796  settled 
in  Cambridge,  where  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
tutorial  work.  In  1802  he  became  mathematical 
master  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich, 
and  in  1807  profe^or  of  mathematics  there,  a 
position  wliich  he  held  till  1838.  He  was  editor 
of  the  GmdUimn's  Dmry  1803-19,  and  of  the 
LadiM*  Diary  1819^0.    He  publi^ied  a  number  of 
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hooks  Dti  astronomy^  mathematics,  and  mechan- 
ics, and  three  noteworthy  works  of  religious  intcr- 
est|  viz,,  Letters  to  a  Friend  on  the  Evidences ^  Doc- 
irin£8,  and  Duties  of  ihs  Christian  Religion.  (2  vols., 
London  I  1811;  9  th  ed,  in  Bohn's  Slamlard  Libnm/j 
1851);  Memoirs  of  .  .  ,  John  Mason  Good  (182S); 
and  A  Brief  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Hoheri  Hall  (pre- 
fixed to  an  edition  of  Hall'i  Works t  1332;  printed 
sepamtely,  1S33). 

BEBLiooftA.PErT:  O.  Knight,  Enffltah  Cy^opmiia:  Biography t 
111.  193-194,  27  Yoh,,  London,  1854-70;  DNB^Jodl  103. 

GRELLET,greVl^',  STEPHEN  (Etieane  de  GreUet 
duMabiMiQf):  MissionaFy  of  the  Society  of  FriendB; 
b.  at  Liraogea  (88  m.  w.  of  C Vermont),  Frnncej  Nov. 
2,  1773;  d,  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Nov.  16,  1S55. 
The  son  of  a  wealthy  French  nobleman,  he  attended 
the  military  college  at  Lyons  and  at  seventeen  en* 
tered  the  body-guard  of  Louis  XVL  During  the 
Ra volution  he  and  his  brothers  were  captured  and 
sentenced  to  be  shot.  He  escaped  to  Demerara  in 
1793,  came  to  New  York  in  1795,  and  joined  the  So* 
ciety  of  Friends,  He  preached  extensively  in  the 
United  States  mid  Canada^  also  in  Haiti ,  and  made 
four  visits  to  Europe^  preaching  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Greece,  and 
Italy,  He  enhsted  the  friendship  of  Alexander  L 
of  Russia  and  induced  him  to  introduce  into  the 
Ruesian  schools  Biblitml  i^Iections  prepared  by 
himself  and  his  friend,  W,  AHeo,  He  also  preached 
before  Pope  Pius  VH.  and  urged  Protestantism 
upon  him.  In  1834,  on  hij  return  frem  a  three 
years'  tour  of  Europe,  he  retired  to  Burlington. 
On  his  missionaiy  journeys  he  scrupulously  de- 
frayed all  his  exfjenses,  being  enabled  to  do  so 
through  successful  business  ventures  in  New  York 
City. 

BiBLioGRAFify:    B.   Seebobm^  Mem&ir*  of  Stephen  Grctlit, 
FhlUdelphifl,  1568. 

GREUFELLjBERlfARDPyKE:  Church  of  Eng- 
land layman;  b.  at  Birmingham  Dec.  16,  1869. 
He  was  educated  at  Clifton  CciLtege  and  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  has  been  fellow  since 
1804,  having  already  been  Cravea  Fellow^  in  1893- 
1894.  Since  1895  he  has  been  ejccavator  and  joint 
editor  to  the  Greco-Roman  branch  of  the  E^rpt  Ex- 
ploration Fund  (q.vO,  and  in  this  capacity  has  dis- 
covered papyri  of  the  utmost  importance,  including 
the  famous  Ldigia  Jemi.  He  has  edited  Revenue  Laws 
of  Plokmy  Ph{ladelphu»  (Oxford,  1896);  An  Alex- 
artdrian  Erotic  Fragment  arid  other  Greek  Papyrij 
chiefly  Piolemaie  (ISm);  Uneanonical  Gospel  (1907) 
and,  in  collaboration  with  A.  B.  Hunt,  New  Clasmcal 
Fragments  and  other  Greek  and  Latin  Papyri  (Ox* 
ford,  1897);  Satjingsof  Our  Lord  (IB97)\  Menander's 
Qeorgos  (1897);  The  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri  (5  parts, 
London,  1898^1907);  Fayum  To^ims  and  their  Papyri 
(1900);  The  Arnherst  PapyH  (2  parts,  1899-1900); 
The  TebtuniM  Papyri  (2  parts,  1903-07);  Greek 
Papyri  in  the  Cairo  Museum  (Cairo,  1903);  New 
Sayings  of  Jesus  and  a  Fragment  of  a  Lost  Goapd 
(London,  1904);  Tlie  Hiteh  Papyri^  i.  (1906). 

GRESSMAliNjRrfe'raan,  HUGO:  German  Protes- 
tant; b,  at  MSlln  (17  m.  s.  of  Ltibeck)  Mar,  21,1877. 
He  was  etlucat«<i  at  the  universities  of  Greifswald, 
Gdttingen,  Marburg,  and  Kiel  (Ph.D.,  GGttingen, 
1900),    and  since  1902  has  been  privatKlooent  for 


Old  Testament  exegesis  and  Syriac  at  the  UnLi%*er- 
sity  of  Kiel.  He  lias  written  Ud)er  die  in  Jesaia 
66-66  vorausgesetzien  zeitgeschichtlichen  VcrhdUnisae 
(Gfittingen,  1899);  Studien  tu  Eub^s  Theophanie 
(Leipstc,  1903);  Ur sprung  der  israelitisehjudi^hen 
Eschatologie  (Gdttingen,  1905);  and  Das  Evangel- 
ium  Markus  (1907;  in  collaboration  with  E.  KIob- 
termann). 

ORES  WELL,  EDWARD:  English  chronologist 
and  harmonist;  h.  at  Denton  (5  nu  e.s.e.  of  Man- 
chester), Liancashire,  Aug.  3,  1797;  d,  at  Oxford 
June  29,  1869.  He  was  educated  at  Brasenose 
College  and  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1819;  M.A.,  1822;  B.D.,  1830),  and  was  a  fellow 
of  Corpus  Christ i  College  1823-69  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  oollegie  1840-69.  He  took  part  in  the 
controversy  precipitated  by  the  appointment,  in 
1836,  of  Eenn  Dickon  Hampden  to  the  regius  pro^ 
feseorship  of  divinity  at  Oxford;  but  otherwise  his 
life  at  Oxford  was  uneventful.  Some  of  his  works 
are  of  high  value,  the  most  important  being:  Di*- 
8€rt€Uions  upon  the  Principles  and  Arrangemmt  of  a 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels  (3  vols.,  Oxford,  1S,'30;  2d 
ed,,  4  vols,  in  5,  1837);  Harmoniea  evangetiea  (1830; 
5th  ed.,  1855);  An  Exposition  of  the  Parables  (5 
vob.  in  6,  1834-35);  Prolegomemi  ad  harm^miam 
evangelicam  (1840);  FaHi  temporis  catholid  and 
ongines  kalendarics  (4  vols,,  1852),  followe<i  by  two 
volumes  of  Fables  (1862);  Origines  KaUndariw 
Halicts  (4  vols.,  1854);  Origines  KalendarCtE  Hcl- 
lenieee  (6  vols.,  1862);  and  The  Three  WitnesMS^ 
OTid  the  Threefold  Cord  (London,  1862), 
BiBLioasiLPHT:  DNB,  xxiL  lfi6. 

GRETER,  grd'ter  (GRETTER,  GRAETER),KAS- 
PAR;  German  Lutheran;  b,  at  Gundelsheim  (30  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Heidelberg)  c.  1501;  d.  at  Stuttpirt  Apr.  21, 
1557.  In  1519-20  he  studied  at  Heidelberg  where 
he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1522^  and  then  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  tutor  in  the  house  of  Die- 
trich von  Gemmingen.  After  the  latter^a  death  in 
1526  he  went  to  Brenz  at  Hall,  and  was  recom- 
mended by  him  in  1527  to  the  town  council  of 
Heilbronn  as  a  teacher.  Here  Jobann  Lachmann 
(q.vO  entrusted  to  him  the  spiritual  instruction  of 
the  children,  and  Greter  accordingly  prejiared  in 
1528  his  Caiechesis  oder  UTiderricM  der  Kinder  (en- 
larged ed.j  1530).  Against  the  conservative  and 
hbertinist  party  in  Heilbronn  he  wrote  Das  der 
ChriMlieh  Gtavb  der  einich  gerecht  und  wahrhaftig  Bey 
(Nuremberg,  1530),  He  also  published  Dret  schoen 
Psalmen  (Ettlingen,  1531),  and  translated  into  Latin 
the  work  of  Brcn^  on  matrimonial  questions,  under 
the  title  Tradatus  casuum  malrimmiialium  (Ett- 
Ungen,  1536). 

On  Dec.  8,  1531 ,  Gtiete?  was  commissioned  to 
treat  with  the  Carmelites  on  the  question  of  accept' 
ing  the  Reformation,  but,  feeling  the  need  of  more 
knowledge,  he  went  in  Oct.,  1533,  to  Heidelberg^ 
where  he  took  his  master's  degree  on  Feb.  10, 1634. 
He  intended  at  this  time  to  study  law,  but  the 
Reformation  in  Wilrttemberg  (1534)  gave  his  life 
a  new  turn.  In  the  fall  he  wa^  called  to  the  Her- 
renberg  parish,  where,  in  1536,  he  prepared  a  cate- 
chism which  att-emptetl  to  rec-oncile  those  of  Luther 
aiid  Brenx.    Together  with  other  prominent  theo- 
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logianflf  he  was  euinmoned  to  Umch  (Sept.  10, 
1537),  to  diacufls  the  abolition  of  images,  in  regard 
to  which  he  took  &  modeiate  Line.  Boon  after  ha 
was  called  to  Cannatadt  and  had  a  voice  in  the  mat- 
rimoajal  court  and  in  the  theological  examinations 
m  Stuttgart,  wbere  he  waa  nmde  court  preacher  in 
1540.  A  sermon  which  he  delivered  in  the  spring 
of  1542  so  exasperated  Duke  Ulrich  that  Greter  had 
to  flee.  He  went  to  hk  former  pupil,  PhiUp  von 
OenimiBgen^  and  took  up  his  abode  m  Neckar- 
muhlhach.  The  town  of  Wimpfen  caUed  him  as 
pastor,  and  at  the  same  time,  he  was  recommended 
to  the  Idargmve  George  of  Brandenburg  for  the 
vacancy  at  the  coUegiata  djurch  of  Ansbacb, 
Me&n white,  however,  he  was  recalled  by  Ulrich. 
He  now  enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  duke^ 
who  aought  Ma  advice  in  all  important  questions 
pertaining  to  the  Church  of  Wiirtiemberg.  It  was 
due  to  his  quick  influence  that  the  period  of  the 
Interim  in  WUrttemberg  did  little  harm^  and  thai 
the  duke  took  care  of  the  victims  of  the  imperial 
policy,  such  as  Alber  and  Brenz.  Greter  rendered 
further  assistants  to  the  latter  by  publishing  in 
154S  the  ExpliaUio  paalmorum  jcit\  et  cx^tx.,  which 
Brenz  bad  written  in  the  fortress  of  Wittilngenj 
under  the  name  of  Gamabel  G  rat  ins,  and  in  1552 
the  CaUchism%t4  pia  e<  tUili  explicaiwne  iUuMtratuSt 
composed  by  Brenz  for  the  private  use  of  bis  friends. 
After  the  death  of  Ubicb  (Nov.  6,  1550)  Greter 
had  the  fuU  conBdence  of  the  next  duke,  Christo- 
pher, with  whom  he  lived  at  Tubingen  from  1551 
to  1553,  and  whom  he  no  doubt  advised  to  appoint 
Brenz  to  the  highest  eeclesiastical  oftioe  in  his  gift, 
He  warmly  defended  Brenx  in  the  answer  of  the 
Swabians  to  the  Thuringians  for  his  position  in  the 
Oaiandrian  controversy,  G,  BoasEniT* 

Bt«!^tocit4i^T:    L.  M.  Fiichliiu  Mempria.  Iheatij^wvm  If  ir- 

ITDB;  C.  F.  ScbDurrer«  Erl&uterangen  der  n-irieTrdfer^ihtn 
Kvtfm^-Rtfonnatiows  und  O^hrleTi^'e^diicktg,  pp.  183  sqq.. 
TQbineent  1798;  C.  Jtger.  MitihtUunoen  der  Mchw^Ujischen 
und  fra-nkiadken  Beformation9V€Khicht0,  pp.  80  sqq.,  256, 
Stuttgart,  13^;  J.  Brenz,  Anecdvta  Brcnliana*  pp«  306, 
309,  3fWl,  434  «»qq..  Tubingen.  ISflS;  ADB,  ix.  5W;  B«- 
Bchreibun4f  dtM  Obetajnta  Heilhronn,  2  Vob..  Btuttgart^  1901- 
1303;  Monumenta  Germanise  paedagoffitia,  vol.  xxi,,  Ber^ 
lim  1900:  J>  M.  Eeu,  QudUn  wmt  Qegchichte  da  MrdiU^en 
UnlirfichU,  GQteraloh,  1904, 

GRETSCHER,  gr^t'sher  (GRETSERUS),  JACOB: 
Jeauit  controversialist;  b.  at  Markdorf  (11m,  e.n.e. 
of  Constance)  1562;  d,  at  Ingolstadt  Jan.  29,  1625. 
He  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1578,  and  became 
professor  in  the  University  of  Ingolstadt.  Here  he 
polemized  indefatigably  in  all  departments  of  the- 
ology and  history  against  Protestantism,  In  bis 
most  dnportant  work,  De  saneta  truce ^  be  treats  of 
the  cross  in  its  historical  and  liturgical  aspects. 
On  account  of  bis  polemic  zcat  be  was  highly  es^ 
teemed  by  Roman  Catholic  princes  and  GCchsuxB- 
ttcal  dignitaries.  Constant  fighting  made  bis 
manner  of  speaking  decidedly  unpolished.  His 
collected  works  (229  sepamte  volumes  in  print) 
appeal^  in  17  vols.,  Regensburg,  1734-39;  the  first 
volume  contains  a  biography*  See  Flagellation, 
Fljigellantb^  II.,  S  6.  Paul  T^crackeet. 

BiBUOOHAPtiT:  Bihtiaihhiue  de§  ^oivainM  de  la  eompuffni^ 
dM  J^mtA^  ed.  C.  3omni«rvci!ge],  vol.  1..  BnuaeLs,  1800;  KL^ 
V.  1190-1200. 


GREVING  graving,  KARL  MARIA  NIKOLAS  JO* 

SEF:  Gcnunn  Roman  Catholic;  b,  at  Aachen  (40  m. 
w.  of  Cologne)  Dec.  24,  1858.  He  was  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Bonn  and  Munich  (D,D.,  1893), 
and  at  the  theological  iseminary  at  Cologne  (18&3- 
1894).  He  was  then  chaplain  successively  at  Easen 
(1894-96)  and  Cologne  (1S96-99),  and  since  1899 
has  been  privatr-dooent  for  church  history  at  the 
University  of  Bonn.  He  has  written  Pmds  vtm 
Bemried  VUa  Gregorii  VIL  PaptB  (Mtlnster,  1893). 

GRIBALDI,  MATTEO:  Italian  anti-Trinitarian 
of  the  sixteenth  century;  d.  at  Farges^  not  far  from 
Geneva,  Sept.,  1564*     Ha  studied  law  at  Padua, 

and  when  vidting  Geneva  gave  offense  by  anti- 
Trinitarian  utterances  made  in  a  meeting  of  the 
Italian  community.  He  was  persecuted  in  Padua, 
and  began  a  restless,  vagrant  life.  In  16S5  be  was 
in  Zurich,  in  Tobingen  (where  be  was  appointed 
teacher  at  the  recommendation  of  Vergerio)^  then 
at  Farges,  whence  he  was  sent  to  Bern,  A  par^ 
tially  satisfactory  confession  of  faith  assured  bini 
permtssion  to  reside  on  bis  estate  at  Farges,  in  spite 
of  the  objections  of  the  Geneva  theologians  to  bia 
orthodoxy,  K,  Ben  rath. 

BiBLiCHiaAFHT:  J.  M.  Trechsel,  Di*  proi^sianUaehm  Antir- 
triniiofier,  it.  277  RQq.r  Heidelberg*  1S44;  F»iiy>  ia  Mi^ 
moireM  dm  t'inMitui  Gen^voi*^  vol.  3tiV..  IS7S-79;  J.  H. 
Allen.  IlitL  of  the  Unitarians,  p.  61,  New  Ycrk.  lSfi4, 

6RI1SBACH,  gris'bQH,  JOKAim  JAKQBt  Ger- 
n»an  New  Testament  scholar;  b.  at  Butibaeh  (11 
m,  s.  of  Giessen)  Jan.  4^  1745;  d,  at  Jena  Mar.  24, 
1812.  He  was  educated  at  Ttibingen,  Halle,  and 
LeipsiCj  and  after  a  tour  through  Germany  and 
Holland  to  London ^  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Paris, 
be  entered  the  theological  faculty  of  Halle  as  private 
docent  in  J 77 1,  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed 
professor,  but  in  1775  was  calle<l  to  Jena^  where  be 
taught  until  his  deaths  He  was  a  deputy  to  the 
diet,  and  took  a  k^n  interest  both  in  political  and 
in  academic  affairs.  As  a  textual  critic  Griesbach 
marks  a  new  epoch  in  this  department  of  study. 
He  oommeneed  bis  investigations  by  collecting  and 
sifting  variant  readings,  devoting  special  attention 
to  the  citations  of  the  Greek  Church  Fathers  and  to 
various  versions  which  bad  hitherto  been  bttle 
studied,  such  as  the  Philoxenian,  the  Armenian, 
and  the  Gothic.  He  then  investi^ted  the  history 
of  the  text  in  antiquity,  and  on  the  basis  of  this 
history  he  constructed  his  theory  of  criticism  which 
w^s  intended  to  determine  the  choice  and  value  of 
each  individual  readingf  and  which  rested  essentially 
on  a  combination  of  historic  fact  and  logical  prin- 
ciple. He  was  the  first  to  print  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  as  modified  by  the  results  of  his 
criticism.  Before  him  there  had  been  but  two 
forms  of  the  text,  both  products  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  so-called  Te^us  rectptus  of  Stephens 
and  Ekevir,  which  represented  unimpeachable  or- 
thodoxy in  the  eyes  of  the  Lutherans,  and  that  of 
the  ComplutenMan  Polyglot  (see  Bibles,  Poly- 
auoTf  I.)  and  Plantin,  which  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  and,  in  part,  by  the  Reformed- 
Griesbach 's  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
aroused  consen^ative  opposition,  appeared  in  the 
following  orders  Libri  Novi  rssfamenli  Artslmci  (2 
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parts,  Halle,  1774;  the  first  three  Gospels  synopti- 
cally  arranged);  EpistolcB  omnes  et  Apocalypsis 
(1775;  containing  also  a  second,  non-synoptic, 
edition  of  the  historical  books).  The  synoptic  edi- 
tion has  been  frequently  reprinted.  The  chief  edition 
of  the  entire  work  is  that  published  at  Halle 
in  two  volumes  in  1796-1806  with  a  complete 
critical  apparatus  and  important  prolegomena.  The 
text  in  all  editions,  however,  is  not  identical.  See 
Bible  Text,  II.,  2,  §  4. 

The  other  critical  works  of  Griesbach  are  as  fol- 
lows: De  codidbtLS  qualuor  Evangelistarum  Orige- 
nianis  (Halle,  1771);  Cura  in  historiam  texiua  Epia- 
tolarum  Pavlinarum  (Jena,  1777);  SymboloR  criticce 
ad  aupplendaa  et  corrigendas  varias  Novi  Testamenii 
lectiones  (2  parts,  Halle,  1785-93);  and  Commen- 
tariua  crUicus  in  textum  ChrcBcum  Novi  Testamenii  (2 
parts,  Jena,  1793-1811;  also  containing  his  Mele- 
temata  de  velustia  Novi  Testamenti  recensionibus). 
His  other  writings  are  of  minor  importance,  being 
chiefly  academic  addresses  collected  by  J.  P.  Ga- 
bler  imder  the  title  Opuscula  academica  (2  vols., 
Jena,  1824-25).  As  a  theologian,  Griesbach  as- 
simied  an  intermediate  position,  conservative  at 
heart,  yet  gradually  yielding  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  Here  his  most  important  work  was  his 
Anleitung  zum  Studium  der  populdren  Dogmatik 
(Jena,  1779),  while  his  Vorleaungen  uber  Hermeneu- 
tik  dee  Neuen  TeatamentSf  edited  after  his  death 
by  J.  C.  S.  Steiner  (Nuremberg,  1815),  is  a  product 
of  the  granunatico-historical  school  which  was 
in  vogue  during  its  author's  lifetime. 

(E.  RBUssf.) 
Bibuoobapht:  J.  C.  O.  AugUBti.  Utiber  J.  J.  Griesbacht 
Verdientte,  Breslau.  1813.  Coiuult  sl9o:  P.  Schaff,  Com- 
panion to  the  Greek  Teetament,  pp.  82.  250-252.  New  York, 
1883;  8.  Davidson.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  N.  T., 
i.  549.  ii.  248,  London.  1882;  B.  Weiss,  Manual  of  Intro- 
duction to  the  N.  r.,  ii.  419,  New  York,  1889;  H.  J.  Holtx- 
mann,  Einleitung  in  doe  N.  7..  pp.  60-61,  343,  345,  354, 
Freiburg,  1892;  A.  Jttlicher,  Introduction  to  the  N.  T., 
pp.  325,  345.  620,  New  York,  1904. 

GRIFFIN,  EDWARD  DORR:  American  Pres- 
byterian, president  of  Williams  College;  b.  at  East 
Haddon,  Conn.,  Jan.  6,  1770;  d.  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
Nov.  8,  1837.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1790, 
studied  theology  imder  Jonathan  Edwards,  and 
began  to  preach  at  New  Salem,  Conn.,  in  Jan., 
1793.  In  1795  he  became  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  New  Hartford,  in  1801  associate 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Newark, 
and  pastor  in  1807.  He  was  professor  of  rhetoric 
at  ^dover  Theological  Seminary  from  1809  to 
1811.  In  1811  he  became  pastor  of  the  Park  Street 
Church,  Boston,  but  returned  to  his  former  pas- 
torate in  Newark  in  1815.  In  1821  he  was  elected 
president  of  Williams  College.  On  resigning  this 
office  in  1836  he  returned  to  Newark.  He  achieved 
success  and  distinction  as  preacher,  educator,  and 
author.  His  principal  works  are:  Lectures  De- 
livered in  the  Park  Street  Church  (Boston,  1813); 
The  Extent  of  the  Atonement  (New  York,  1819);  and 
The  Doctrine  of  Divine  Efficiency  Defended  (1833). 

Bibuooraphy:  W.  B.  Sprague  prefixed  a  Memoir  to  the 
Sermons,  2  vob.,  Albany,  1838,  cf.  idem.  Annate  of  the 
American  PvlpU,  iv.  2&-43,  New  York,  1858;  R.  E. 
Thompson,  in  American  Church  Hietory  Seriee,  vol.  vi. 
pasnm,  New  York,  1895. 


GRIFFIS,  WILLIAM  ELLIOT:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  17,  1843.  He 
was  educated  at  Rutgers  College  (A.B.,  1869),  after 
serving  in  the  Civil  War  with  the  Forty-Fourth 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers  during  Lee's  invasion  of 
his  native  State.  In  1870  he  went  to  Japan  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  schools,  and  was  successively 
superintendent  of  education  in  the  province  of 
Echizen  (1871)  and  professor  of  physics  in  the  Im- 
perial University  of  Tokyo  (1872-74).  Returning 
to  the  United  States  in  1874,  he  was  graduated  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary  (1877),  and  served  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Church,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  (1877-86),  Shawmut  Congregational  Church, 
Boston  (1886-93),  and  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (1893-1903),  but  in  1903  he 
resigned  from  the  active  ministiy  to  devote  himself 
to  authorship  and  lecturing.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  the  Boston  Congregational  Club 
to  erect  a  Pilgrim  memorial  at  Delf shaven,  Hol- 
land, and  has  traveled  extensively  in  that  country. 
In  theology  he  is  liberal,  and  distinctly  subordi- 
nates doctrine  to  personal  belief  in  Christ.  He 
has  written  The  Mikadoes  Empire  (New  York, 
1876);  Japanese  Fairy  World  (Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
1880);  Asiatic  History;  China,  Corea,  and  Japan 
(New  York,  1881);  Carea,  the  Hermit  Nation  (1882); 
Corea,  Without  and  Within  (Philadelphia,  1885); 
Matthew  CaJbraiih  Perry  (Boston,  1887);  The  Lily 
among  Thorns  (1889);  Honda  the  Samurai  (1890); 
Sir  William  Johnson  and  the  Six  Nations  (New 
York,  1891);  Japan  in  History,  Folk^Lore,  and  Art 
(Boston,  1892);  Brave  Little  Holland  and  What 
she  Taught  us  (1894);  The  Religions  of  Japan 
(1895);  Townsend  Harris,  First  American  Envoy 
in  Japan  (1895);  Romance  of  Discovery  (1897); 
Romance  of  American  Colonization  (1898);  The 
Pilgrims  in  their  Three  Homes  (1898);  The  Stu^ 
dent's  Motley  (New  York,  1898);  The  Romance  of 
Conquest  (Boston,  1899);  Tfie  American  in  Hol- 
land (1899);  America  in  the  East  (New  York,  1899); 
Verbeck  of  Japan  (Chicago,  1900);  The  Pathfinders 
of  the  Revolution  (Boston,  1900);  In  the  Mikado's 
Service  (1901);  A  Maker  of  the  New  Orient  (Chi- 
cago, 1902);  Young  People's  History  of  Holland 
(Boston,  1903);  Sunny  Memories  of  Three  Pastor- 
ates (Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1903);  Dux  Christus:  An  Out- 
line Study  of  Japan  (New  York,  1904);  Japan  in 
History,  Folk-lore  and  Art  (1906);  Japanese  Nation 
in  Evolution  (1907);  and  The  Fire-fly's  Lovers  and 
Other  Fairy  Tales  of  Old  Japan  (1908). 

GRILL,  JULIUS  VON:  German  Protestant; 
b.  at  GaUdorf  (32  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart)  July  10, 
1840.  He  was  educated  at  the  imiversities  of 
Ttibingen  (1858-62;  Ph.D.,  1873)  and  Heidelberg 
(1865-66),  and  visited  London,  Oxford,  and  Paris 
for  purposes  of  study  (1865-66).  He  was  lecturer 
at  the  theological  seminary  at  Ttibingen  (1867-70), 
deacon  in  Calw  (1870-76),  and  a  deputy  member 
of  the  Halle  conference  for  the  revision  of  Luther's 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  (1871).  In  1876 
he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  seminary  of 
Maulbronn,  and  four  years  later  was  made  ephor 
of  the  same  institution.  Since  1888  he  has  been 
professor  of  Old  Testament  exegesis  at  Tilbingen. 
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He  lias  written  Der  addund^echtig^  Psalm  erkMrt 
fTiibiiigen,  1883);  UM'^suchungen  iihcr  die  Entste^ 
Attng  dei  vierien  Evangeliuma,  i.  (1902) ;  l>w  persiBche 
M^MiTtenreligwn  itn  rfimischert  Reich  und  das 
Chri^Umtum  (1903);  and  Dim  Primal  dm  Petnmt 
(1904);  and  has  edited  the  Sanskrit  drama  of  Na^ 
imyaspa  Bhatta  entitled  VeninamhilTa  (hQipsic, 
1871)  md  tmnalated  Hunderi  Lieder  des  Atharva'- 
V€da  (Stuttgart,  1889). 

GMHM,  JOSEPH:    German    Roman    Catholic; 

b,  at  Freking  (20  ni,  n.e.  of  Mimich)  Jan.  23^  1S27; 
d.  at  WUrzburg  Jan.  1,  1896.  He  Btudied  at  the 
University  of  Munich,  became  a  teacher  in  1852, 
and  a  chupjain  two  years  later.  In  1856  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Old  and  New  Testament 
exegesis  in  the  royal  lyceum  at  Regensburg^  but  in 
1879  was  called  to  Wiirzburg  as  professor  of  New 
Testament  exegesis.  He  was  the  author  of  Die 
Samariter  und  lAre  SkUung  in  der  Weltge»chichle 
(Regensburg^  1854);  Die  Einhmt  dm  Lukusevan' 
gciium^  (1S63);  Die  Einheit  der  mer  Evangdien 
(1868);  Das  Leben  Jesu  nach  den  vier  Evangdien 
(5  vob.,  1876-n85);  and  Das  a^te  Israel  und  die  b^ 
dendm  KUn^te  (1889). 

BisuooRAFEfT:    H.  Sctiell  And  A.  EbrhArd,  GsdtTtk-BlaUtr 
MU  Ehren  dea  Dr.  Jiitrph  Grimm,  WOriburg,  1S9T. 

ORXBOf,  KARL  LUBWIG  WILIBALD:  Pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Jena;  b.  at  Jena  Nov.  1, 1807; 
d,  there  Feb,  22,  1S9L  He  studied  from  3827  to 
1831  at  Jena,  where  he  became  privat^locent  in 
1S33.  He  was  appointed  extraotdinary  professor 
in  1837,  ^id  honorary  profesaor  in  1844,  Most  of 
his  tile  was  spent  at  Jena,  where  he  labored  (church 
ooundior  from  1871,  privy  church  councilor  1885) 
until,  in  1888,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  he  lost  Mm 
eyesight.  His  was  the  quiet  life  of  a  scholar,  rever- 
enced  by  his  many  pupils  as  pTG^ceptor  Thuringicc. 

Grimm's  field  of  labor  was  the  New  Testament, 
although  be  also  treated  in  his  lectures  theological 
encyclopedia  (cf.  ZWT^  xxv.,  1882,  pp.  1-24), 
eymbolics,  and  dogmatics — the  latter  on  the  basis 
of  his  Instiitdio  theologim  dogmatioE  (Jena,  1848; 
2d  ed.,  1869),  which  was  composed  in  excellent 
I^tin.  Grinun  broke  his  work  up  into  various  es- 
says, which  be  published  in  periodicals,  treating,  in 
part,  bistodcal  and  critical  questions  of  iaagogics, 
in  part,  again,  in  an  exegetical  way^  detached  Bib- 
lioal  passages.  His  two  principal  works  are  the 
Kurzge/aABi£s  e^tegetiaches  Handbnch  su  def%  Apo^ 
kryphen  des  AUen  TesiamerdSf  in  collabomtion  v^ith 
O.  F.  Fritiache,  for  which  be  prepared  the  Books  of 
the  Maccabees  (Leipeic,  1853-57)  and  Wisdom 
(1S60;  cf.  ZWT,  xviK  1874,  pp.  231-238;  xix., 
1876,  pp.  121^132;  xxiv.,  1881,  pp.  3S-56);  and 
liis  Lexicon  graco-ktiinum  in  l^tros  Nofid  TestaTnenH 
(Jjdpeie,  1867,  1878,  1888),  which  he  prepared  on 
the  l^isis  of  Wilke's  Clams  Novi  TestametUi  phih^ 
lagiea  (Eng-  transl.,  with  valuable  additions,  by 
J.  H.  Thayer,  New  York,  1886,  1889).  What  the 
older  philological  labor  had  achieved  for  the  New 
Testament  is  here  coordinated;  and  although  the 
progress  of  modem  times  calls  for  a  New  Testament 
lexicon  upon  totally  new  foundations,  Grimm's 
work  will  always  retain  an  honorable  place  in 
ibe  hifltoiy  of  B^cred  philoilogy  id,  Griiimi's  Kri- 


iisch^hi^iori^che  Uthersichl  der  netdestamenilit^ten 
VerhaUexica  seii  der  Re/armatimi,  in  TSK,  1875,  pp. 
479-515,  and  1877,  pp.  612-513;  also  his  review 
of  WahVa  Ctams,  TSK,  1858,  pp.  368  sqq.,  and  of 
Cremer's  Biblisch-theologisches  Worterbuchj  TSKr 
1884,  pp.  581-589).  Grimm  also  took  part  in  the 
revision  of  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  (cf.  hif 
Lidkerbibd  und  Hire  Tea^esremston,  Berlin,  1874; 
Kurzgcfasste  GcseihicMe  der  Lulherisehen  B^diiber- 
sdzung,  Jena,  1884;  ZWT,  xv.,  1872,  pp.  521-528; 
TSK,  1883,  pp.  37^-400).  His  theological  stand- 
point was  ooe  of  circiunspect  supematuralism, 
while  all  his  works  were  characterised  by  great 
painstaking,  breadth  of  scholarship,  and  rare  philo- 
logical acumen.  E.  von  DoBscneTx, 

filULtooRAPHYi    ProtaUtniiMeha  KirdtenidUtftg,    1883,   noB^ 
19-^,  tsei.  noii.  9-ia:    H.  X  Ho1t«maaii,  EinleiiuT»g  in 

GRIHMEj  HUBERT:  Swiss  lay  Onantalist;  b. 
at  Paderbom  (75  m,  n.e.  of  Elberfeld)^  Germany, 
Jan.  24,  1864.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Berlin  (Ph.  D.,  18S7),  and,  after  teaching  at  the 
real-school  of  Lippstadt  in  18S8--89,  aceepted  a  call 
to  the  newly  founded  University  of  Freiburg  as 
privat-docent.  Since  1892  he  has  been  full  pro- 
fessor of  Semitic  languages  and  literatures  in  the 
same  institution.  He  has  written  Mohammed  (2 
vols.,  Mtlnster,  1892-95);  Grundzikge  der  hebr&- 
isehen  Akzent*  und  Vokallehre  (Freiburg,  1896); 
Pmlm€nprGb!eme  (1902);  Die  weltgeschichUiche  Be- 
de^ung  AA^rahiens  (Munich^  1904);  and  Das  israd- 
itische  Pfingstfesi  und  der  PlejadenkuUt  Paderbom, 
1907. 

GRINBAL,  EDMUHD:  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury; b.  near  St.  Bees  (26  m.  a.w,  of  Carlifile), 
Curalieriand,  c.  1519;  d.  at  Croydon  (10  m.  s.  of 
London  Bridge)  July  6,  1583.  He  was  educated 
at  Magdalen  College,  Christ's  College,  and  Pem- 
broke HaU,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  15:iS;  M.A.,  1541, 
D,D.,  1564),  where  he  was  made  a  feUow  in  1533, 
proctor  of  the  university  in  1548 ^  and  Lady  Mar- 
garet's preacher  in  1549.  He  was  select-ed  to  argue 
on  the  Protestant  side  in  one  of  the  disputations 
held  at  Cambridge  in  1549  and  was  afterward  em- 
ployed  in  such  disputations  elsewhere.  In  1850  he 
became  chaplain  to  Nicholas  Ridley,  bishop  of 
Loodon,  in  1551  precentor  of  St.  Paulas  and  chap- 
lain to  Edward  VL,  and  in  1552  prebendary  of 
Westminster.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary 
he  abandoned  his  preferments  and  took  refuge  in 
Gennany,  spending  his  exile  at  Strasburg,  Wassel* 
heim,  Speyer,  and  Frankfort.  He  retnmed  to 
London  in  Jan.,  1559,  took  part  in  revising  the  lit^ 
urgy,  and  also  in  the  disputation  held  at  West^ 
minster  to  silence  the  Roman  divines.  In  July, 
1559,  he  was  elected  master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  and 
in  the  same  month  bishop  of  London.  Hts  syrn" 
pathy  for  the  Puritans  unfitted  him  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  diocese  of  London,  the  main  stronghold 
of  Puritanism,  and  in  1570,  through  the  infiuence  of 
Archbishop  Parker,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
York.  Early  in  1576,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
temporarily  leauing  toward  Puritanism,  Grindal 
succeeded  Parker  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
but  immediately  after  his  cUsv^tion  Elisabeth,  who 
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had  now  begun  to  court  the  favor  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  powers,  found  him  in  her  way.and  sought 
to  get  rid  of  him.     For   refusing   to   put   down 
"prophesyings,"  meetings  of  the  clergy  to  discuss 
the  Scriptures,  he  was  sequestered  for  six  months  in 
June,  1577,  by  order  of  the  Star  Chamber.     His 
sequestration  was  subsequently  prolonged  to  sev- 
eral years,  and  he  was  not  fully  restored  to  his  office 
till  1582.    His  writings  will  be  foimd  in  The  Remains 
of  Edmund  Grindal  (ed.  for  the  Parker  Society  by 
W.  Nicholson,  Cambridge,  1843). 
Biblxogbaphy:    J.  Strype,  lAU  and  AcU  of  ,  ,  .  Edmund 
Orindal,  2  parts,  London,  1710;   idem,  AnnaUof  theRef- 
ormation,  4  vols.,  Oxford,  1824;   W.  Nicholson's  Preface 
to  the  RemainBt  ut  sup.;    C.  H.  Cooper,  AihencB  Canta- 
brioienae»,  i.  470-480,  London,  1858;   W.  F.  Hook,  lAvea 
of  the  Archbiahopa  of  CanUrbury^  new  ser.,  vol.  v.,  12  vols., 
ib.  1860-76;    W.  Clark,   The  Anglican  Reformation,  pp. 
315-324  et  passim.  New  York,  1897;   J.  H.  Overton,  The 
Church  in  England,  i.  448-472,  London,  1897;    W.  H. 
Frere,   The  English  Church  .  .  .  1668-1626,  passim,  ib. 
1904  (very  full);  DNB,  xxii.  261-264. 

GRISWOLD,  SHELDON  MUNSON:  Protestant 
Episcopal  missionary  bishop  of  Salina,  Kan.;  b.  at 
Delhi,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  8,  1861.  He  was  educated  at 
Union  College  (A.B.,  1882)  and  at  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1885.  He  was  then  rector  at  Union,  N.  Y. 
(1885-88),  Emmanuel,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  (1888-90), 
and  Christ  Church,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  (1890-1903), 
being  also  archdeacon  of  Albany  (1898-1902).  In 
1903  he  was  consecrated  missionary  bishop  of  Salina. 

GROEN,  grtm,  VAN  PRINSTERER,  GUILLAUME : 
Conservative  Dutch  statesman  and  religious  leader; 
b.  at  Voorburg,  an  eastern  suburb  of  The  Hague, 
Aug.  21, 1801;  d.  at  The  Hague  May  19,  1876.  He 
studied  classical  philology  and  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leyden,  where  he  belonged  to  the  circle 
which  gathered  around  the  poet  Bilderdijk,  from 
whom  he  received  an  impulse  that  led  him  to  break 
with  liberalism;  but  while  Bilderdijk  was  a  pro- 
nounced reactionary,  Groen  became  the  father  and 
leader  of  the  "antirevolutionary"  party.  In  1827 
the  king  appointed  him  referendary  of  the  cabinet; 
in  1829  he  became  secretary.  In  1828  he  went  to 
Brussels,  where  he  learned  to  know  the  Revolution, 
and  also,  through  the  "awakening"  under  the 
influence  of  Merle  d'Aubign^,  the  Gospel.  His 
watch- word  now  became,  *' against  revolution,  the 
Gospel  I"  A  severe  illness  forced  Groen  to  resign 
his  position  as  secretary,  but  in  1833  he  became 
director  of  the  royal  archives,  devoting  himself 
principally  to  historical  studies  and  the  edition  of 
the  Archives  ou  correspondance  inidite  de  la  maison 
d'Orange-Nassau  (14  vols.,  Leyden,  1855-62).  In 
1840  he  was  elected  member  of  the  *' Double  Cham- 
ber, "  which  had  been  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
revising  the  constitution.  With  power  and  ability 
he  defended  and  recommended  his  antirevolutionaiy 
principles.  During  the  following  eight  years  he 
kept  aloof  from  practical  politics,  delivering  before 
a  select  audience  a  famous  course  of  historical  lec- 
tures, which  he  published  imder  the  title  Ongeloof 
en  revoltUie  ("Unbelief  and  Revolution,"  Leyden, 
1847) — a  powerful  testimony  against  both  evils  and 
for  Groen  himself  a  confession  of  faith. 

The  period  of  his  most  vigorous  activity  now 


began.  In  1849  the  district  of  Harderwijk  sent  him 
to  the  Second  Chamber,  of  which  he  was  a  member 
imtil  1857.  When  he  entered,  he  stood  alone  in  his 
views,  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  up  a  vigorous 
campaign  against  Thorbecke,  the  leader  of  the 
liberal  party.  In  spite  of  his  strenuous  activity, 
he  found  time  from  1850  to  1855  to  edit  a  daily 
paper,  De  Nederlander,  for  the  propagation  of  his 
religious  and  political  principles  and  supported  it 
entirely  from  his  own  means.  But  everywhere  he 
met  either  open  or  imderhand  resistance.  He  op- 
posed with  great  zeal  a  bill  advocating  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  school  from  the  Church,  and  when  it 
was  passed  in  spite  of  his  protests,  he  resigned  his 
position  as  member  of  the  Second  Chamber.  Later 
he  entered  it  again  for  a  short  time,  but  in  1865  he 
turned  his  back  on  parliamentary  life  forever. 
His  influence  was  still  potent,  however.  He  gave 
the  impulse  to  the  organization  of  the  "Association 
for  Christian-National  Instruction  in  Schools" 
(1861)  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  leadership. 
He  worked  for  his  conservative  principles  imtil  his 
death,  firmly  believing  that  his  ideas  would  in  the 
end  prevail  among  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
tinual triumph  of  the  parties  opposed  to  him. 

Groen  was  a  faithful  Christian,  a  Calvinist,  and  a 
Netherlander  who  knew  and  understood  the  history 
of  his  people.  These  circumstances  explain  his 
principles  and  actions.  Faith  and  subjection  to 
God  were  to  him  the  highest  ideals.  Without  them, 
he  held,  there  is  no  salvation  for  a  people.  God's 
sovereignty  must  be  acknowledged  in  the  political 
sphere  as  well.  Reason  is  corrupted  by  sin.  Who- 
ever enthrones  the  principle  of  reason  is  "revo- 
lutionary." The  "revolutionary"  principle  in 
Church  and  State,  school  and  science,  must  be  op- 
posed by  the  Gospel.  He  stood  upon  the  ground  of 
Christian  history,  and  in  church  matters  advocated 
the  confessional  tendency,  being  a  decided  opponent 
of  the  liberty  of  doctrine  as  it  was  advocated  by 
the  School  of  Groningen  (q.v.).  The  influence  of 
Groen's  ideas  is  perceptible  in  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  tendencies  in  the  Netherlands  of  the 
present,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  succeed 
in  uniting  his  thoughts  in  a  compact  system,  there 
is  no  harmony  among  the  different  parties.  His 
most  important  works  not  already  mentioned  are: 
Handboek  der  Geschiedenis  van  het  Vaderland  (Am- 
sterdam, 1852),  Maurice  et  Bameveldy  Hude  his- 
tarique  (1875),  and  a  number  of  pamphlets  on  canon 
law.  Beside  his  daily  paper  De  Nederlander,  he 
published  also  a  political  journal  entitled  Neder- 
landsche  Oedachten,  (S.  D.  van  Veen.) 

Biblioorapht:  G.  J.  Vos,  Cfroen  van  Prinsterer  en  tijn  tijd, 
2  vols.,  Dort,  1886-91;  M.  C.  Stuart,  In  memoriam,  OuU- 
laume  Oroen  van  Prinsterer,  Utrecht,  1876;  J.  T.  Buijs, 
in  De  Oide,  1876,  ii.  540-546;  T.  Wenselburger,  in  Preue- 
eiaehe  JahrbOcher,  xl  (1877),  203-224;  W.  H.  de  Beau- 
fort,  in  De  Qide,  1883.  iii.  92-130.  The  correspondence 
of  Groen  van  Prinsterer  and  his  wife  are  collected  in  the 
three  volumes:  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  Brieven  van  Thor- 
becke, 1830-183$,  Amsterdam,  1873;  Brieven  van  leaae  da 
Coeta,  1830-60,  ib.  1872-76;  Brieven  van  J,  A,  Wormeer, 
1848-62,  2  vols.,  ib.  74-76. 

GRONINGEN,  gren'ing-en,  SCHOOL:  A  school 
of  Dutch  theologians  and  scholars,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  university  town  of  Groningen,  where  its 
founders  and  principal  representatives  lived  and 
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worked,  though  it  originated  at  the  sister  university 
of  Utrecht,  under  the  influence  of  Philip  Willem 
van  Heusde,  a  Platonist,  who  was  pro- 
Origin,  fessor  there  of  history  and  Greek  from 
1804  to  his  death,  in  1839,  and  exerted 
much  influence.  He  studied  Christianity,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement,  by  reading  the  Bible  and 
"then  only  Plato."  Christianity  was  to  him  a 
doctrine  of  love,  "which  by  its  very  nature  is,  by 
the  fear  of  God,  to  reconcile  men  with  men  as  chil- 
dren of  the  same  Father."  A  number  of  disciples 
gathered  aroimd  Van  Heusde,  who  all  aimed  at 
reaching  a  deeper  and  independent  knowledge  of 
Christianity  and  the  truth  by  the  study  of  the  Gos- 
pel. At  Groningen  there  existed  a  similar  circle  of 
students  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland.  The 
leading  spirit  of  this  circle  was  Petrus  Hofstede  de 
Groot  (q.v.).  They  pursued  before  everything  else 
the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  but  were  also 
greatly  influenced  by  German  theologians  like 
Usteri,  Twesten,  and  Ullmann.  They  too  began  to 
study  Plato  and  soon  became  acquainted  with  Van 
Heusde.  From  Benjamin  Constant's  De  la  religion 
(6  vols.,  Paris,  1824-32)  they  adopted  the  idea— 
to  them  wholly  new  — "that  religion  has  its  source 
in  a  q)ecial  religious  feeling  which  is  innate,  nat- 
ural." The  two  circles  of  students  came  into  closer 
contact  when  certain  of  them  were  called  from 
Utrecht  to  Groningen  as  professors  (J.  F.  van  Oordt 
in  1829;  L.  G.  Pareau,  1831;  W.  Muurling,  1840). 
Hofstede  de  Groot  became  professor  in  1829;  and 
his  friends,  C.  H.  van  Herwerden  and  M.  A.  Ams- 
hoff ,  gained  wider  influence  as  pastors  in  Groningen. 
They  met  together  once  a  week  to  read  the  New 
Testament,  and  it  became  evident  to  them  that 
the  older  Reformed  theologians  had  understood 
the  Gospel  better  than  they.  In  1835  a 
theological  society  came  into  existence,  which 
met  once  every  month.  This  society,  called  Waar- 
heid  in  Liefde  ("Truth  m  Love"),  in  1837  be- 
gan to  publish  a  magazine  which  bore  the  same 
name  and  spread  the  fruit  of  the  studies  of  its  mem- 
bers in  larger  circles.  The  "Groningen  School" 
then  began  to  be  talked  about,  and  while  violent 
opponents  arose,  its  influence  among  the  churches 
spread  farther  and  farther. 

The  great  merit  of  the  Groningen  School  con- 
sisted in  the  fact  that  its  system  centered  in  the 
personality,  work,  and  example  of  Christ.    In  this 
way  it  set  a  check  to  the  intellectualistic  orthodoxy 
which  overemphasized   the  teachings 
Distinctiye  of  Christ.     According  to  the  school, 
Doctrines.   Christ  is  subordinated  to  God.    He  is 
not  God  and  man  at  the  same  time. 
He  has  in  his  heavenly  as  well  as  in  his  earthly  life 
only  one  nature,  namely  the  divine  or  spiritual  na- 
ture, which  is  possessed  by  both  God  and  man. 
God  has  given  his  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ  in  order 
that  mankind  may  become  more  and  more  similar 
'  to  himself.    In  regard  to  its  form,  the  revelation  of 
God  in  Christ  was  new  and  peculiar,  and  accord- 
ingly was  confirmed  by  miracles;  but  in  regard  to  its 
content,  it  was  the  development  and  perfection  of 
what  God  granted  from  the  beginning.    It  must  be 
conceived  and  explained  as  a  historical  phenomenon  | 
V.-6 


that  was  prepared  by  eveiything  which  God  did 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  especially  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and,  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  in  Israel;  it  was  realized  by  the  sending  of 
Jesus,  by  his  activity  among  men,  and  the  end  to 
which  he  was  destined;  it  is  continued  by  his  rule 
of  the  faithful,  whose  head  he  is,  next  to  God. 
The  entire  theology  of  the  Groningen  School  was 
naturally  closely  connected  with  these  Christo- 
logical  views,  and  it  is  self-evident  that  the  School 
had  decisively  to  oppose  Reformed  dogmatics  and 
to  depart  from  the  confessional  standards.  The 
dogma  of  the  Trinity  was  rejected.  The  doctrine 
of  predestination  was  restricted  to  the  acceptance 
of  election,  while  reprobation  was  rejected  and  its 
sense  was  changed.  Christ  did  not  die  in  order  to 
satisfy  God's  justice  which  demands  punishment; 
the  death  of  Christ  is  a  revelation  of  God's  love 
which  impels  and  guides  man  to  crucify  his  sensual 
life  and  rise  to  the  spiritual  life.  The  Groningen 
School  denied  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  and 
attributed  higher  authority  to  the  New  Testament 
than  to  the  Old.  It  declared  itself  decisively  against 
restrictions  on  liberty  of  doctrine,  and  against  the 
obligation  of  the  teachers  of  the  Church  to  agree 
with  the  confessional  standards. 

In  1835  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Holland  approved  of  liberty  of  doctrine 
in  the  sense  of  the  representatives  of  the  Groningen 
School.  In  1842  a  new  dispute  arose  concerning 
its  theology,  but  the  sjmod  adopted  no  measures 
against  the  school.  Although  the  op- 
Growth  position  to  the  new  tendency  did  not 
and  cease,  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Decline,  influence  of  the  Groningen  School 
would  continue  dominant.  Its  ad- 
herents filled  various  chairs  in  imiversities,  and  thus 
many  future  theologians  were  won  for  its  views. 
Among  its  preachers  it  counted  many  adherents  who 
distinguished  themselves  by  scholarship  and  ability 
to  popularize  their  ideas — A.  Rutgers  van  der 
Loeff  of  Zutphen  and  Leyden,  L.  S.  P.  Meyboom  of 
Amsterdam  and  Groningen,  A.  T.  Reitsma  of  Gron- 
ingen, J.  Donwes  of  Leens,  and  others.  The 
periodical  Waarheid  in  Liefde  lasted  many  years. 
In  1867  a  second  periodical,  Geloof  en  Vrijheid 
("Faith  and  Freedom")  was  started  and  is  still 
in  existence.  The  adherents  of  the  school  dis- 
tinguished themselves  also  by  their  practical  labors 
for  home  and  foreign  missions,  circulation  of  the 
Bible,  schools  for  children,  etc.  For  a  long  time 
they  constituted  the  majority  of  synods.  But  con- 
ditions have  changed.  In  the  judgment  of  many, 
the  Groningen  School  did  not  go  far  enough;  it  was 
not  sufficiently  negative  for  the  more  modem  tend- 
encies; and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  did  not  satisfy 
others  because  it  was  not  positive  enough.  The 
older  Reformed  principles,  which  give  Christian 
life  a  firmer  basis,  revived.  The  founders  of  the 
school  are  dead,  and  their  successors  in  professorial 
chairs  represent  other  views.  Of  the  nineteen  mem- 
bers of  the  synod,  only  one  or  two  can  now  be 
classed  with  the  Groningen  School. 

(S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 
Bibliography:    P.  Hofstede  de  Groot,  De  Groninger  God' 
gele€rden  in  hunne  eigenaardioheidt  Groningen,  1855;  idem. 
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Viifiio  ioar  in  de  Theoloffie,  ib.  1872;  G.  J.  Vos  Asn, 
Groen  van  Prinsterer  en  zijn  tijd,  i.  67-86,  passim,  Dort, 
1886;  J.  H.  GuniuDg.  Het  proteetantsche  Nederland  omer 
dagen,  pp.  25-30,  Groningen,  1889.  The  teachings  of  the 
school  were  embodied  in  Series  compendiorum  theologi- 
corum  in  xi»um  §cholarum  academicarum,  7  vols.,  1835-61, 
embracing  treatises  on  theological  encyclopedia,  herme- 
neutics,  church  history.  Christian  ethics,  practical  the- 
ology and  dogmatics,  and  apologetics. 

GROOTE  (Grooty  Groet,  Groete,  de  Groete), 
GEERT  (Gerrit,  Gerhard) :  Founder  of  the  Brethren 
of  the  Common  Life  (see  Common  Life,  Brethren 
OF  the);  b.  at  Deventer  (8  m.  n.  of  Zutphen), 
Holland,  Oct.,  1340;  d.  there  Aug.  20,  1384.  He 
was  educated  at  the  cathedral  school  of  his  native 
place,  after  which  he  studied  theology,  philosophy, 
medicine,  canon  law,  astronomy,  magic,  and  He- 
brew at  the  University  of  Paris.  He 
Life,  then  went  to  Cologne,  and  even  to 
Prague  (1360),  and  visited  the  papal 
court  of  Urban  V.  at  Avignon  in  1366.  Two  canon- 
ries  and  his  private  fortime  enabled  him  to  lead  a 
gay  and  luxurious  life,  but  while  seriously  ill  in  1374 
his  early  friend,  Henry  of  Kalkar  (q.v.),  became  the 
agent  of  his  sincere  and  deep  conversion.  Groote 
now  resigned  his  income,  retaining  only  as  much  as 
was  necessaiy  for  a  modest  living;  in  shabby  attire 
he  wandered  about  as  a  preacher  of  repentance, 
but  he  kept  his  books,  and  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  study  and  prayer,  associating  only  with  his 
friends  of  like  sentiments,  Jan  Coele,  Henry  of  Kal- 
kar, and  Jan  van  Ruysbroeck,  whom  he  had  visited 
as  early  as  1377.  For  a  time  he  retired  to  the  mon- 
astery of  Mdnnikhuizen,  but  after  three  years  he 
came  forward  as  public  preacher  of  repentance. 
He  declined  ordination,  and  wished  only  to  labor 
as  a  missionaiy  preacher  with  episcopal  permission. 
Before  entering  upon  his  work,  he  devoted  the 
last  part  of  his  possessions  to  a  dwelling  for  virgins 
and  widows  without  monastic  profession. 

From  place  to  place  Groote  went,  preaching  in 
the  vernacular  at  Deventer,  Zwolle,  Kampen,  Amers- 
foort,  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  Gouda,  Leyden,  Delft, 
and  Zutphen.  The  churches  were  too 
His  small  to  hold  his  hearers,  on  whom  he 
Preaching,  impressed  the  vital  question  of  the  sal- 
vation of  the  soul.  He  revealed  the 
iniquities  of  clergy  and  laity,  preaching  against 
avarice,  simony,  and  imchastity,  while  his  fiercest 
invectives  were  laimched  against  "focaristae" 
(priests  living  in  concubinage)  and  against  here- 
tics (the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  q.v.).  His 
influence  upon  the  laity  and  clergy  was  profound 
and  lasting,  his  followers  including  Florentius 
Radewyns,  Johannes  Voss,  Johannes  a  Kempis 
(brother  of  Thomas),  Heinrich  Wilde,  Berthold 
ten  Have,  Johannes  Waater,  and  the  priests  Jo- 
hannes Scutken,  Johannes  Klingerbiel,  Werner 
Keyenkamp,  as  well  as  Hendrik  van  Wilsen, 
burgomaster  of  Kampen,  and  the  physician  Ever- 
hard  of  Almelo  or  Eza.  Groote's  life  and  words 
influenced  his  auditors  deeply.  His  bishop  often 
invited  him  to  preach,  once  before  the  General 
Synod,  and  urged  him  especially  to  inveigh  against 
concubinage  (1383).  The  secular  clergy,  on  the 
other  hand,  attacked  him  for  his  castigation  of  their 
luxury,  siinony,  and  usury,  while  the  monks  assailed 


him  on  account  of  his  diatribes  against  their 
idleness  and  assumed  poverty.  The  magistrates 
and  laymen  sided  with  them,  even  accusing  him  of 
heresy,  and  the  bishop  was  induced  to  forbid  preach- 
ing by  those  who  had  not  been  ordained,  this  pro- 
hibition natiually  including  Groote  with  the  rest. 
In  refutation  of  the  charge  of  heresy  he  wrote  his 
Pvblica  protesUUio,  while  to  offset  the  prohibition  of 
preaching  he  referred  unsuccessfully  to  the  canon 
law.  His  influence  was  not  diminished  by  these 
attacks,  however,  but  showed  itself  especially  in 
the  school  through  which  he  wished  to  educate  a 
better  and  wiser  clergy,  while  his  prestige  was  still 
more  evident  at  Deventer  and  Zwolle,  where  the 
houses  of  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Common 
Life  and  the  congregation  of  Windesheim  were 
founded. 

In  his  teaching,  Groote  was  in  full  accord  with 
his  Church,  though  his  mode  of  life  showed  a  certain 
legalistic  trait.  His  day's  work  was  strictly  regu- 
lated. He  slept  seven  hours,  ate  only  once,  and 
declined  every  invitation  from  outside.  Prayer, 
meditation,  and  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church 
Fathers  filled  the  day.  He  heard  mass  each  day, 
and  also  ministered  constantly  to  his  fellow  men, 
besides  conducting  an  extensive  correspondence. 
His  control  of  the  school  was  exercis^  chiefly 
through  his  devoted  teachers,  although  he  aided  the 
pupils,  whom  he  employed  to  copy  manuscripts, 
and  influenced  them  profoimdly.  He  had  preached 
but  three  years  and  a  half  when  he  died  of  the 
plague. 

Groote's  literary  activity  was  essentially  prac- 
tical and  pastoral.  The  most  complete  lists  of  his 
writings,  some  of  which  are  still  unpublished,  are 
given  by  Bonet-Maury  (pp.  91  sqq.) 
His         and  Anger  (p.  272).    Among  his  ser- 

Sermons.  mons  special  mention  may  be  made  of 
the  following:  De  focaristis  (reprinted 
in  the  Archiefvoor  kerkdijke  geschiedenia,  i.,  Leyden, 
1829,  pp.  365-379);  Sermo  in  feslo  palmarum  de 
paupertate  (ed.  W.  Moll,  in  Studien  en  bijdragen  op 
H  gdned  der  historiache  theologiet  ii.,  Amsterdam, 
1872,  pp.  432-469);  an  informal  sermon  (ed.  J.  Van 
Vloten,  in  his  Veraameling  van  nederland  prozastuk- 
ken,  Leyden,  1851,  and  again  in  the  Nieuw  archief 
voor  kerkdijke  geschiedenia  inaonderheid  van  Neder- 
land, ii.,  Leyden,  1854,  pp.  299  sqq.);  De  vijfpoenU, 
die  Meester  0,  de  Groot  in  den  voJke  V  Utrecht  predide, 
discovered  in  a  Vierma  manuscript  of  the  year  1393 
by  F.  Hellwald  (ed.  W.  Moll  in  Studien  en  bijdra- 
gen, i.,  Amsterdam,  1870,  pp.  404-411);  Sermo  de 
aeptem  verbis  Domini  pendentis  in  cruce  (not  yet 
published);  Sermo  de  nativitate  Christi,  mentioned 
by  J.  Foppens;  Pvblica  protestatio  de  veridica  evanr 
gelii  prcedicatione,  written  before  he  was  forbidden 
to  preach  (ed.  J.  Clarisse  from  a  Utrecht  manu- 
script in  Archief  voor  kerkdijke  geechiedenia,  i., 
Leyden,  1829,  p.  359);  Conduaa  et  propoaUa,  non 
vota  in  nomine  Domini  a  Mag.  Gerardo  ediia,  in  the 
Vita  by  Thomas  k  Kempis,  comprising  rules  of 
life  and  admonitions,  often  with  slight  relevance; 
Conailium  ctddam  juveni  datum,  cui  coUata  fuit 
ecdeaia  qucsdam^  curata  ad  inatantiam  aororia  auce 
(ed.  J.  Clarisse,  in  Archief,  iii.,  Leyden,  1831,  supple- 
ment 3,  pp.  13  sqq.);   Tractatua  de  matrimonio  (ed. 
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J.  Clarisse,  in  Archief,  viii.,  1836,  pp.  129  sqq.); 
a  eulogy  of  celibacy;  and  De  locatione  ecdeaiarum, 
a  disciiasion  on  leases  of  livings. 

Groote's  personality  is  reflected  in  his  epistles. 

Twelve  are  given  by  Jan  Busch  in  his  Chranicon 

Windeshemense  (ed.  K.  Grube,  Halle, 

His        1886;  ed.,  with  other  letters  of  Groote, 

Letters.  J.  Clarisse,  in  Archief,  iii.,  Leyden, 
1831,  supplement  2,  pp.  5  sqq.;  ed. 
J.  Aoquoy,  Gerardi  Magni  epistolcB  XIV,,  Amster- 
dam, 1857);  eight  were  edited  by  P.  de  Ram  in 
Compte  rendu  des  Uances  de  la  Commission  .  .  . 
hdgique  (Brussels,  1860),  pp.  66  sqq.;  seven  by 
Nolte  in  TQ,  1870;  one  in  German  addressed  to  a 
nun,  by  W.  Moll  in  Studien  en  bijdragen,  iii.,  Am- 
sterdam, 1876,  pp.  434  sqq.;  and  sixteen  by  W. 
Preger  in  AM  A,  iii.,  dass  xzi.,  part  1  (Mimich, 
1894).  Many  of  his  epistles  were  copied  as  inde- 
pendent treatises,  such  as  the  De  matrimonio  and 
De  vMtitutione  noviciorum  (the  latter  ed.  L.  Schulze, 
in  ZKG,  XI.  677). 

Groote  also  rendered  three  works  of  his  friend 
RujTsbroeck  from  Dutch  into  Latin:  OmattLS 
fpirituoHvmnupiiarum;  De  seplem  gradtbtis  amoris  ; 
De  dtiodecim  virhdibus;  and  translated  from  Latin 
into  German  for  the  sister  houses  several  brief 
treatises  (ed.  W.  Moll,  Geert  Groote's  dietsche  ver- 
ialingen,  Amsterdam,  1880). 

The  theological  standpoint  of  Groote  was  that  of 

Thomism.    Accepting  the  theological  teachings  of 

his  time,  he  rejected  the  mystic  concepts  of  Ruys- 

broeck,  although  he  shared  the  ascetic 

His        doctrine  of  renunciation  of  the  world. 

Theology,  even  while  opposing  it  since  the  new 
devotion  established  and  advocated 
by  him  was  to  be  promoted  and  spread  in  the  world. 
All  his  efforts  were  intended  to  lead  souls  to  God, 
but  he  can  be  called  a  Reformer  before  the  Reform- 
ers only  in  a  relative  sense.  He  sought  to  carry 
out  his  principles  in  the  community  of  brethren  and 
sisters,  by  the  conunon  life  of  clergy  and  laity,  by 
work  (especially  copying),  and  by  the  rejection  of 
mendicancy  and  monastic  vows.  He  never  opposed 
the  Church,  but  assailed  the  abuses  among  the  clergy 
and  laity,  and  strongly  advocated  the  reading  of  the 
Scripture  in  the  monasteries  and  schools,  and  by  the 
members  of  his  communion,  also  urging  the  need 
of  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular  for 
the  benefit  of  the  laity.  L.  Schulze. 

Biblioo&apht:  Sources  of  knowled^^  are  the  writings  of 
Riidolph  Dier  de  Muden,  in  G.  Dunbar,  Analecta,  Daven- 
try,  1719;  the  writings  of  Johannes  Busch,  q.v.;  and 
the  work  of  Thomas  k  Kempis,  The  Founders  of  the  New 
Devotion^  good  edition  in  English  by  J.  P.  Arthur,  Lon- 
don, 1906.  Consult:  C.  Ullmann,  Reformera  before  the 
Refc/rmaHon,  ii.  59-81,  Edinburgh,  1S77;  G.  Bonet- 
Mauzy,  Gerard  de  Groote,  un  pricuraeur  de  la  r^orme  au 
1^.  •UeU,  Paris,  1878;  idem.  De  opera  acholaatica  fratrum 
vita  eommunie  in  Nederlandia,  ib.  1889;  idem,  Les  Pri- 
curaeure  de  la  riforme  .  .  .  done  lea  paya  latins,  Paris, 
1903;  A.  Anger,  in  Mimoirea  .  .  .  publiia  par  I'academie 
royaie  .  ,  .  de  Belgique,  xlvi.  266  sqq.,  Brussels.  1892; 
W.  Preger,  Geaehichte  der  religiiisen  Bewegung  in  den  Nie- 

'  derlanden  im  ,  .  .  H.  Jakrhundert,  Munich,  1894;  M. 
Scbdngen,  Die  Schvle  in  ZtooUe,  vol.  i.,  Freiburg,  1898; 
KL,  y.  1286-89;  and  the  literature  under  Common  Life, 
Bbbtbrkn  of  thc. 

GROPPER,  JOHAHN:  Roman  Catholic  church 
politician  of  the  Reformation  period;  b.  in  Soest 


(65  m.  n.e.  of  Cologne)  Feb.  24,  1503;  d.  in  Rome 
Mar.  13,  1559.  After  being  made  keeper  of  the  seal 
of  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne,  he  was  appointed 
scholasticus  of  St.  Gereon  in  1527.    Cropper  was 

an  adherent  of  Erasmus,  and  aided  the 

At  First  a  reform  efforts  of  Hermann  von  Wied, 

Follower    archbishop  of  Cologne  (see  Hermann 

of  Erasmus,  von  Wied).    This  led  him,  after  having 

completed  his  legal  studies  at  Cologne 
in  1525,  to  devote  himself  to  theological  study.  He 
edited  the  Landrecht  of  Cologne,  and  also  the  canons 
of  the  provincial  council  at  Cologne  held  in  1536 
(both  published  in  1538,  together  with  a  detailed 
manual  of  Christian  doctrine  [Enchiridion]  which 
he  had  composed).  In  both  of  these  Cropper's 
Erasmian  tendency  showed  itself;  in  both  he  took 
pains  to  make  the  Bible  and  the  Church  Fathers 
his  point  of  departure.  In  many  matters,  espe- 
cially in  the  doctrine  of  justification,  he  approxi- 
mated Protestant  views,  but  he  did  not  approve  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers  concerning  the  con- 
cept and  the  organization  of  the  Church.  He 
championed  the  seven  sacraments  and  the  venera- 
tion of  images  and  relics.  He  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  the  priesthood  of  believers,  he  defended  the  hier- 
archical order  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  primacy 
of  the  pope,  though  on  these  very  points  his  differ- 
ences with  the  representatives  of  the  papal  system 
were  apparent.  Protestant  and  Jesuit  writers  alike 
censured  the  book. 

Cropper  took  a  zealous  part  in  the  negotiations 
for  church  union  and  in  the  religious  colloquies  held 

in  1540  and  1541  in  Hagenau,  Worms, 

Later       and  Regensburg.    In  the  latter  place 

Opposes  the  he  secured  agreement  on  the  formu- 

Reforma-    lation  of  the  doctrine  of  justification; 

tion  in      but  he  and  his  sympathizers  could  not 

Cologne,     reach    an    understanding    with    the 

Protestants  about  the  organization  of 
the  Church.  When,  therefore,  Archbishop  Her- 
mann felt  himself  committed  to  a  far-reaching 
reform  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  his  archdiocese, 
and  invited  the  Strasburg  Reformer  Martin  Butzer 
for  that  purpose.  Cropper  came  forward  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  clergy  of  Cologne  in  opposition 
to  the  plans  for  Evangelical  reform  proposed  by  his 
former  patron;  as  a  representative  of  the  cathe- 
dral chapter  he  sought  in  the  Landtag  of  March  and 
July,  1543,  to  persuade  the  Estates  to  oppose  Her- 
mann and  Butzer.  As  he  was  unsuccessful,  he 
prepared  an  answer  to  the  memorial  for  reformation 
which  the  archbishop  laid  before  the  latter  Landtag. 
The  answer  was  approved  by  a  committee  of  the 
cathedral  chapter  and  was  published  in  1554  in  its 
name,  in  German  and  Latin.  When  even  this  docu- 
ment did  not  convert  the  archbishop.  Cropper  and 
the  members  of  his  party  lodged  complaints  against 
him  with  the  emperor  and  the  pope.  Cropper  now 
negotiated  eagerly  with  imperial  counselors.  Me 
addressed  to  the  emperor  his  Wahrhaftige  Aniwort 
against  what  he  claimed  were  false  accusations  by 
Butzer,  but  the  latter  proved  the  falsehood  of 
Cropper's  allegations.  In  connection  wnth  this 
fight  against  the  heretics,  Cropper  came  to  favor 
the  settlement  of  the  Jesuits  in  Cologne.  Canisius, 
who  was  especially  advanced  by  him,  praises  in  the 
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highest  terms  Cropper's  merits  in  saving  Roman- 
ism within  the  archdiocese  of  Cologne.  When  the 
victory  was  won,  and  in  place  of  Hermann  the 
previous  coadjutor,  Adolf  von  Schaumburg,  had 
been  enthroned  with  his  assistance,  Cropper  re- 
ceived the  provostship  in  Bonn  formerly  held  by  a 
brother  of  Hermann.  Under  the  new  archbishop, 
Cropper  worked  by  word  and  pen  against  the 
Protestants;  he  likewise  acted  as  imperial  com- 
missioner for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Interim  in  his 
native  city  of  Soest. 

How  little  in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  how- 
ever, ecclesiastical  affairs  developed  in  the  next 
years,  he  himself  states  in  a  letter  of  1556,  in  which 
he  sets  forth  the  reasons  why  he  did 
Disappoint-  not  wish  to  accept  the  dignity  of  the 
ment  of  cardinalate  which  had  been  offered  to 
his  Later  him.  A  letter  of  the  following  year 
Years.  betrays  a  still  gloomier  mood;  he 
begg^  Canisius  not  to  be  suspicious 
of  him  if  he  held  aloof  from  the  religious  colloquy 
soon  to  be  held  in  Worms.  In  1558  he  saw  new 
dangers  arise  for  those  near  him,  when  Johann 
Cebhard  von  Mansfeld  was  chosen  archbishop  of 
Cologne.  In  order  to  prevent  his  confirmation  by 
the  pope,  Cropper  decided  to  make  the  journey  to 
Rome,  whither  Paul  IV.  had  formerly  invited  him  in 
vain.  The  pope  received  him  with  honor  and 
demanded  his  opinion  in  weighty  matters;  never- 
theless not  only  did  he  not  accomplish  that  which 
he  wished  in  the  Cologne  affair,  but  he  was  de- 
noimoed  to  the  Inquisition  by  the  Venetian  Del- 
fino.  On  Mar.  13, 1559,  he  died  in  poverty,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Maria  dell'  Anima.  The 
pope,  probably  convinced  by  Cropper's  defense  that 
he  was  innocent,  spoke  before  a  consistory  on  Mar. 
15  in  praise  of  the  services  of  the  deceased  and 
transferred  his  benefices  to  his  brother  Kaspar. 
As  a  papal  nuncio  Kaspar  was  later  the  zealous 
servant  of  the  Counterreformation,  which  directed 
its  efforts  against  the  Erasmian  tendency  which 
Cropper  had  once  represented;  with  the  result 
that  in  1596  Cropper's  ETtchiridion,  ''the  most 
detailed  and  most  important  pre-Tridentine  dog- 
matic of  the  Reformation  period,"  was  put  upon 
the  Index.  K.  Varrentrapp. 

Biblioorapht:  The  writings  of  Cropper  and  the  literature 
on  him  are  recorded  in  a  careful  article  in  Erach  and 
Gruber,  Encydoptuiie,  section  I.,  vol.  xdi.,  1872.  For 
later  investigations  consult  ZKO,  xx  (1890),  37  sqq.; 
KL,  V.  1239  sqq.  Consult  also:  F.  H.  Reuach.  Dtr  Index 
der  verbotenen  BUcher,  i.  318.  468  et  passim.  Bonn,  1883; 
A.  Hasenclever,  Die  Politik  derSdimalkaldenervcrAuabruch 
dee  echmaikaldiechen  Kriega,  pp.  25  sqq.,  Berlin.  1901. 

GROSSETESTE,  grds'test,  ROBERT:  Bishop  of 
Lincoln;  b.  in  Suffolk  c.  1175;  d.  at  Buckden  (4  m. 
s.w.  of  Huntingdon),  Huntingdonshire,  Oct.  9, 1253. 
He  was  of  humble  birth,  but  studied  at  Oxford  and 
Paris.  On  his  return  to  England  he  entered  the 
service  of  William  de  Vere,  bishop  of  Hereford,  on 
whose  death  in  1199  he  went  to  Oxford  as  teacher, 
becoming  later  rector  scolarumf  and  in  1224  the  first 
rector  of  the  Franciscans  at  Oxford.  During  the 
Oxford  period  he  held  several  preferments,  in- 
cluding two  prebends  in  Lincoln,  and  the  arch- 
deaconries of  Wilts.,  Northampton,  and  Leicester. 

In  1235  he  became  bishop  of  Linooln,  then  the 


most  extensive  see  in  England.  His  episcopal 
administration  was  marked  by  zeal  in  advancing 
its  spiritual  interests,  and  not  seldom  by  the  use  of 
arbitrary  and  high-handed  measures.  He  attacked 
the  corruption  and  condemned  the  incompetency 
of  the  clergy,  and  instituted  a  systematic  visitation 
of  his  diocese.  With  the  monastic  institutions  he 
was  especially  severe,  removing  in  the  first  year 
seven  abbots  and  four  priors.  His  vigorous  course 
aroused  such  opposition  that  in  1237  an  attempt 
was  made  to  poison  him.  In  1239  began  his  long 
quarrel  with  the  Lincoln  chapter,  which  denied  him 
the  right  of  visitation.  Finally  he  suspended  the 
dean,  exoommimicated  *  the  prior,  and  went  to 
Lyons  to  secure  a  papal  decision  of  the  case,  which 
was  decided  entirely  in  his  favor  by  a  bull  of  Inno- 
cent IV.,  Aug.  25,  1245.  Grosseteste  returned  to 
England  as  an  obedient  agent  of  the  pope;  but  his 
attitude  toward  papal  claims  soon  underwent  a 
complete  change.  In  1250  he  again  visited  the 
pope  at  Lyons.  Here  on  May  13  he  delivered  a 
celebrated  sermon,  in  which  he  declared  that  the 
papal  court  was  the  origin  of  all  the  evils  in  the 
Church,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  appointing 
competent  pastors.  On  his  return  to  his  diocese 
he  assailed  the  Italian  ecclesiastics  who  were  flee- 
cing English  parishes.  He  found  by  computation 
that  the  annual  incomes  of  the  foreign  clerks  in 
England  appointed  by  Innocent  amounted  to 
seventy  thousand  marks,  more  than  three  times 
the  clear  revenue  of  the  king.  For  refusing  to 
admit  an  Italian  ignorant  of  English  to  a  rich 
benefice  in  his  diocese  he  was  suspended  tempo- 
rarily in  1251.  Early  in  1253  he  refused  pointblank 
to  induct  Frederick  of  Lavagna  into  a  canonry 
at  Lincoln,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by 
his  uncle.  Innocent  IV.  In  a  plain  but  respectful 
letter  the  bishop  told  the  pontiff  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  make  appointments  for  the  edification,  not 
for  the  destruction,  of  the  Church  {Epist.,  cxxviii.). 
This  letter  has  done  more  to  perpetuate  Grosse- 
teste's  fame  than  any  of  his  other  works. 

Grosseteste's  relation  to  the  state  was  one  of 
independence.  He  rebuked  ecclesiastics  for  hold- 
ing civil  offices,  and  asserted  that  to  St.  Peter 
belonged  both  swords,  and  that  a  bishop  did  not 
in  any  sense  derive  his  authority  from  the  civil 
power.  He  not  only  dared  to  refuse  to  execute 
the  royal  commands  in  his  diocese,  as  the  one  re- 
garding the  legitimization  of  children  bom  before 
wedlock,  but  told  the  king  the  plainest  truths,  and 
on  more  than  one  occasion  refused  to  install  his 
appointees  in  office,  threatening  even  to  excommu- 
nicate the  royal  offender. 

Like  Luther,  previous  to  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
Grosseteste  had  trusted  in  the  pope,  and  hoped 
for  relief  from  Rome  for  the  ecclesiastical  corrup- 
tion of  England.  Once  undeceived,  he  was  drifting 
rapidly  away  from  all  veneration  for  the  pontiff, 
when  death  overtook  him.  In  a  conversation  on 
his  death-bed  with  the  scholarly  cleric  and  physi- 
cian, John  of  St.  Giles,  he  gave  a  definition  of  heresy, 
and  asked  whether  the  pope  did  not  fulfil  it.  *'  He 
was  the  open  rebuker  of  both  the  pope  and  the  king, 
censor  of  prelates,  corrector  of  monks,  instructor  of 
clerks,  and  unwearied  examiner  of  the  books  of  Scrip- 
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turr,  ft  cnusiber  and  despieer  of  tbe  Romans /'  re- 
ports the  cbronider  Mattbew  F&ris.  He  was  buried 
with  gi'cat  pomp  at  Lmeoh),  the  arohbisbop  of 
Gftnterbuiy  and  several  bishops  being  present  at 
the  fimeral.  Tbii  seems  to  disprove  the  state- 
met^t  that  tbe  pope  had  excommunicated  him. 
Mimcie^  were  reported  at  his  grave ^  but  in  vain  did 
pnelates  and  King  Edward  1.  (1307)  apply  for  his 
canonixatioD. 

Gros8et«ste  has  been  called  a  '*  harbinger  of  the 
Reformatioi],''  and  he  was  the  first  link  in  the 
eh&in  of  tbe  ReformatioD  in  this  sense ,  that  Wydif 
appealed  to  him^  ^^^  quoted  his  proteet  ag^init 
Eome^  ABf  later,  Luther  quoted  Hubs,  and  Huss 
learned  from  Wyclif.  In  his  impetuous  and  fcai^ 
1^  tamper  he  resembles  Luther.  Not  only  Wydif, 
but  others,  like  Bishop  HaU,  delighted  to  find  in  the 
Biffbop  of  LJnooln  a  support  for  their  Bcnptura] 
views,  or,  tike  Richard  Field,  to  use  hia  name 
■gainat  the  elauna  of  the  pope  to  supreme  authority 
m  the  Church  (O/ihe  Church,  iv.  384  sqq.). 

GroAset^ste  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
bis  time  and  a  voluminous  author.  His  writings 
i&dude  works  on  theology,  commentaries  on  Aris- 
totle and  Bo§tbiuSj  essays  on  physical  and  mental 
pbiloeophy,  translations  from  Greek  authors,  also 
French  poems,  and  even  works  on  husbandry,  A 
iMt  of  his  works  given  in  Pegge's  Life  covers  twenty- 
five  closely  printed  quarto  pages. 

BtstJOoaArsT^  The  htst  tources  for  a  life  air:  his  own 
Epii/tola^  od,  H.  R.  Luixd,  no.  24  of  BotiM  Striefl,  Loodaa, 
1861;  Maltbew  of  PmnB,  Chnmisa  f/mjiira^  and  Anntda 
moTiatHci.  ed,  H^  R.  Lu&rd,  no.  35  of  RolU  Srrie*,  5  vob., 
Jjemdaa,  18fl4-fi9.  Lives  havo  b**o  wHt«*n  byr  6, 
F«Cie,  London,  11^;  R.  Pt&uJi.  TUbtneen,  1864:  G.  G. 
Ferry,  Loaiioa,  1S71:  G,  V.  Lechler.  Leiiwic.  1884:  J. 
FeEt«L^  Freiburg,  1887:  and  F.  S.  StevntiAdn,  Londun, 
180$,  Cbtimilt  furthu  H.  Wharton,  Anffiia  aaera,  il. 
325~S4S,  London,  1(J91;  J.  H,  Overton.  Thv  Chutih  in 
Bnoland,  t.  231-243.  ib.  1B@7;  W.  E.  W.  Stepheni.  Th€ 
E^ntlith  CkMrdk  UOee-iiTM).  ib.  1901;  M.  Creiffhton,  Hit- 
lorieai  £«clwr««  ami  AddreM§&f,  pp.  116-149*  ib,  1903; 
1J.V5,  ixiiL  276-278, 

GROSSMAHir,  CKRISTLMT  GOTTLOB  LE- 
B£R£CHT:  German  Ltitheran:  b.  at  PriessnitE, 
near  Naumburg  (17  m.  s.a.w.  of  Merseburg)»  Nov. 
9,  17BS;  d.  in  Leipeic  June  29,  IS57.  He  was  edu^ 
cated  at  the  University  of  Jena,  and  w&s  appointed 
assistant  minister^  tben  pastor,  and  in  1S22,  teacher 
and  deacon  at  Sebulpforta.  in  1823  he  became 
^neml  superintendent  of  AJtenburg,  in  1829  pas- 
tor at  St*  Thomas'  Church,  superintendent,  con- 
sistorial  aasessorT  and  professor  of  practical  the- 
ology at  Leipsic.  He  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  Philo  and  tbe  Apostles'  Creed,  and  was  active  id 
reconstructing  the  const itut ion  and  reorganizing  the 
adniintstration  of  the  8tatc  Church  of  Baxony.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Gustav- Adolf- Verein 
(q,v.).  On  occasion  of  the  bioentennial  oommem- 
oiation  of  tbe  death  of  Gustavua  Adolphus,  Nov, 
6,  1832,  be  proposed  a  foundation  for  the  support  of 
poor  Evangelical  congregationa,  and  after  the  main 
ioctety  was  established  he  belonged  to  its  governing 
board  and  presided  over  its  general  conventions. 

GeoSG   M0LLEB. 

Bf BUDaaAFRT :  F.  BlAnclcEEitifller,  VatcF  Groutnann,  da- 
Gr^T^^eF    dm    0iufav-A(l(rff*7e^iit,   Bsnaea,    1899;     G. 


MQUer,  VaioMmtnffS^  und  VmmaUuffgtfftKkiekit  der  «ficA- 
nKhen  LuiufstHrcfte,  i.  206-208 »  Leipdo.  )S94;  G,  Fueha, 
C.  Q.  L.  Growniiuiti,  der  Ltipao^  Sup^fUm^nl,  LetpAie. 
1907;  ADB,  ix.  751-7S2. 

GROSSMAinf,  LOUB:  American  rabbi;  b.  at 
Vienna  Feb.  24,  1 853,  He  came  to  tbe  United 
Statea  at  the  age  of  eleven  and  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  (B.A,,  18S4)  and  tbe  He- 
brew Union  College  in  the  same  city,  receiving  bis 
rabbinical  diploma  in  1884.  In  the  same  year  be 
was  called  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  as  rabbi  of  Temple 
Beth  El.  where  he  remained  until  1S98,  when  he  was 
chosen  to  succeed  L  M.  Wise  as  rabbi  of  Congrega- 
tion B'nai  Yeshurun,  Cincinnati »  and  also  ai  pro- 
feasor  of  ethics,  theology,  and  pedagogics  in  the  He- 
brew Union  Col  lege ,  In  th^ogy  he  is  an  adherent 
of  RefDrmcd  Judaiam.  He  baa  written  Jmiatmn  and 
ihe  Science  of  Religian  (New  York,  1889);  Mai- 
monidcB  (1890);  Hymnx,  Prayers,  and  Reapontea 
(Detroit,  Mich.,  1894);  The  Jeidih  PutpU  (1S94}; 
and  an  edition  of  The  Sekded  WrUinga  of  Isaac  M. 
Wise  (Cincinnati,  1900). 

GROTIUS,    grf/slii-ua    (DE    GROOT),    HUGO: 

Dutch  statesman,  lawyer^  and  theologian;  b.  at 
Delft  Apr.  10.  1583;  d.  in  Rostock  Aug.  28,  1645. 
He  owed  his  first  instruction  to  hia  learned  fa- 
ther and  to  the  minister  Jan  Uytenbogaert  (q.v.). 
When  he  was  twelve  ye^rs  old  he  became  a  pupfl 

of  Scaliger  at  the  Ley  den  academy. 
Early  Life,  In  1598  he  accompanied  Oldenbame^ 

velt  and  Justinua  van  Nassau  to  Paris 
where  the  fame  of  his  learning  was  already  publicly 
known.  On  his  return  he  was  promoted  doctor  in 
law  at  Orl^ns.  After  having  established  himself  as 
a  lawyer  at  The  Hague,  the  States  appointed  him 
advocate-gieneral  at  the  Court  of  Holland  and 
charged  him  with  writing  the  history  of  the  rebel- 
lion against  Spain,  which  was  not  published  till 
after  his  death*  Abroad  he  was  known  as  a  Latin 
poet  by  bis  Adamus  exul  and  his  Christus  patient, 
and  as  a  lawyer  by  hia  Mare  lucrum,  which  led  to 
an  Gxtenaive  correspondence  with  the  l^imcd  men 
of  bis  age. 

Hie  political  career  began  with  bis  being  ap- 
pointed pensionary  of  Rotterdam  in  1613.  From 
this  time  he  attended  the  sessions  of  the  Statas  of 
Holland  and  the  States-Cenere.],  but  was  at  the 
same  time  entangled  in  the  quarrel  between  the 

Remonstrants  (q.v.)  and  Contra-Re^ 
Political  monst rants.  He  waa  the  defender  of 
Career.  Oldenbamevelt's  ecclesiastical  policy, 
Theological  which  was  intended  to  prevent  a  rup- 
Contro-  ture  in  the  Church.  He  took  an  ac- 
veriies.      tive  part  in  extraordinary  measura^  to 

maintain  peace  in  different  places  and 
waa  opposed  to  the  convocation  of  a  National 
Synod.  During  the  revolution  of  1618  be  was  put 
in  prison  and  condemned  to  be  shut  up  for  life  at 
the  castle  of  Loevenstein.  Here  he  occupied  himself 
for  two  years  with  philologieal  and  theological 
studies,  then  cscapc^d  on  Mar  22,  1621,  &"d  fled  to 
Paris.  There  he  lived  till  1631  with  hia  wife  and 
children. 

Under  the  mild  government  of  Frederik  Hen- 
drik  he  at  length  ventured  to  return  to  his  native 
oouDtiyi  but  be  was  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
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tions  and  went  to  Hamburg.    Arrived  there  he  was 
invited  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  enter  the  Swedish 
service.     Before  the  matter  was  ar- 
Swedish     ranged,  the  prince  died  in  the  battle 
Ambassa-    of   Liltzen,   but   Oxenstiema   carried 
dor  in       on   the  negotiations  and   soon  after 
Paris.       Grotius  made  his  appearance  as  Swe- 
dish ambassador  at  Paris.    After  hav- 
ing occupied  this  post  for  ten  years,  he  went  to  Stock- 
holm, where  the  Queen  Christina  received  him  with 
much   distinction.     She  offered   him  a   place   of 
honor,  but  he  secured  release  from  further  service. 
On  his  return  he  was  shipwrecked  and  arrived  at 
Rostock  seriously  ill  and  died  there. 

Hugo  Grotius  was  also  an  excellent  theologian. 
His  natural  disposition  and  the  religious  agitation 
of  his  age  led  him  involuntarily  to 
Grotius  as  theological  studies.  Few  men  were  so 
Theologian,  well  versed  in  Christian  literature  of 
earlier  and  later  times.  At  Loeven- 
stein  as  well  as  in  Paris  he  occupied  himself  with 
writing  expositions  of  the  Bible,  which  were  pub- 
lished under  the  titles  ExpliccUio  trium  tUUissimorum 
locorum  Nom  Testamentiy  Amsterdam,  1640;  Com- 
mentatio  ad  loca  Novi  Testamenti  qucs  de  ArUi- 
christo  aguntf  1640;  Explicatio  Decalogi,  1642. 
His  writings  were  not  a  commentarius  perpetuus 
but  annotationeSf  explaining  difficult  passages  in  a 
few  words.  He  declared  that  the  Bible  had  nothing 
to  do  with  dogmatism,  and  dealt  with  the  books  of 
the  Bible  as  with  literary  writings  according  to 
grammatical  rules,  and  explained  the  words  of  Jesus 
and  the  apostles  by  quoting  passages  from  Greek 
and  Latin  authors.  According  to  his  opinion  the 
books  of  the  prophets  contained  real  prophecies, 
but  concerning  Israel  only.  He  was  the  first  to 
deny  the  Solomonic  authorship  of  Ecclesiastes.  His 
Annotationes,  afterward  also  incorporated  in  the 
London  Polyglot  and  CrUici  sacri,  excelled  by  their 
impartiality.  To  him  belongs  the  honor  of  first 
having  applied  the  historical-philological  method 
to  the  explanation  of  the  Scripture.  He  was  the 
precursor  of  Emesti. 

Grotius's  book  De  Veritate  religvonia  ChristiaruB 
is  no  less  celebrated.  At  Loevenstein  he  wrote  a 
Dutch  didactic  poem  as  a  manual  for  sailors  to 
help  them  refute  pagans  and  Mohammedans;  later 
he  worked  it  over  in  Latin  prose  at  Paris  and  pub- 
lished it  there  1627.  This  book  was  published 
again  and  again,  and  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages, including  Arabic  and  Urdu.  It  shows  how 
little  Grotius  esteemed  the  dogmas  of  the  severe 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  and  caused  him  to  be 
considered  the  founder  of  the  scientific  apology  and 
gives  him  a  place  next  to  Pascal. 

In  more  than  one  writing  Grotius  has  shown  his 
irenic  tendency — e.g..  Via  ad  pacem  ecdeamsticam, 
Amsterdam,   1642  ;    Votum  pro  pace  ecclesiasticOf 
1642.    He  wanted  peace  in  the  Church  and  a  Chris- 
tianity without  religious  discord.    He 
His  Irenic  would  admit  in  one  ecclesiastical  al- 
Tendency.   lianoe    not    only    Remonstrants    and 
Contra-Remonstrants,    but    also    Lu- 
therans and  Socinians,  even  Roman  Catholics.    In 
his  time,  however,  he  was  misimderstood.     With 
Arminius  he  believed  in  the  universality  of  divine 


grace,  but  he  did  not  want  to  be  taken  for  a 
Pelagian  (Disquisitio  an  Pelagiana  sunt  ea  dogmata 
qucB  nunc  sub  eo  nomine  iraducuntur,  Paris,  1622). 
As  to  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  he  dififered  from 
Augustine  and  Anselm,  but  in  his  Defensio  fidei 
catholicce  de  satisfactione  Christi  adversus  F.  Sod- 
num,  1614,  he  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 
He  regretted  that  the  Reformation  had  brought  so 
much  quarreling  among  Christians.  It  was  his  con- 
viction that  the  English  Church  had  done  better 
than  Calvin,  taking  from  Catholicism  what  was 
not  repugnant  to  the  Gospel  and  suffering  the 
ancient  organization  of  the  Christian  Church  to 
remain.  His  Annates  et  historic  de  rebus  Betgicis, 
1657,  and  his  Historia  Gotkorum,  Vandalorum  et 
Longobardorum,  1655,  are  not  without  importance 
for  church  history.  His  Dissertatio  de  ccbtue  ad- 
ministratione  ubi  pastores  non  sunt,  1638,  belongs  to 
liturgies.  His  De  imperio  summarum  potestatum 
circa  sacra,  Paris,  1647,  to  canon  law.  Although  he 
had  chosen  a  political  career,  he  deserves  a  place  of 
honor  among  the  theologians  of  his  age,  and  also 
among  the  world's  greatest  benefactors;  for  he  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  modem  international  law  in 
his  great  book,  Tfie  Rights  of  War  and  Peace. 

His  Opera  appeared,  4  vols.,  Basel,  1732.  In 
English  translation  there  have  appeared:  Two 
Tracts :  1.  Whether  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per May  be  Administered  Where  There  are  no  Pas- 
tors? 2,  Whether  it  he  Necessary  at  All  Times  to 
Communicate  vnth  the  Symbols?  (London,  1700); 
The  Mourner  Comforted  (1652);  A  Poem  on  the 
Holy  Sacrament  (Edinburgh,  1732);  Adamus  Exul; 
or,  the  Prototype  of  Paradise  Lost  (London,  1839); 
Annals  and  History  of  the  Low-CounJtrey  Wars 
(1665);  The  Whole  Duty  of  a  Christian  (1711); 
Christ's  Passion,  a  Tragedie  (1640);  A  Treatise  of 
the  Antiquity  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Battavers 
(1649);  The  Right  of  the  State  in  the  Church  (1651); 
The  Rights  of  War  and  Peace  (1738;  abridged 
transl.,  1853);  The  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion 
(new  ed.,  1859);  A  Defence  of  the  Catholic  Faith, 
Concerning  the  Satisfaction  of  Christ  against  Faustus 
Sodnus  (Andover,  Mass.,  1889);  Joseph,  a  Tragedy 
(London,  1652);  A  Letter  to  the  States  Ambassador 
(1675);  Politidc,  Maxims  and  Observations  (1654). 

(H.  C.  ROGGEt.) 
Biblioorapht:  C.  Brandt  and  A.  van  Cattenburgh.  Him- 
torie  van  het  leven  van  H.  de  Orooi,  2  vols.,  Amsterdam, 
1727;  J.  Levesque  de  Burigny,  Vie  de  OroHue,  avee  VhieL 
de  eea  ouvraoea,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1752,  Eng.  transl.,  London, 
1754;  H.  Luden,  H.  Grotitu  nach  eeinen  S^ickealen  und 
Sckriften,  Berlin,  1806;  C.  Butler,  Life  of  Hugo  GroHue, 
London,  1826;  G.  F.  Creuser,  Luther  und  Grotius,  .  .  . 
Oder  Olaube  und  Wiseenechaft,  Heidelberg,  1846;  J.  L. 
Motley,  John  of  Bameveld,  vol.  i.,  chap,  xxii..  New  York, 
1874;  L.  Nemnann,  Hugo  Grotiua,  1688-16 AS,  Berlin, 
1884;  D.  Nasmith,  Makers  of  Modem  Thought,  2  vols.. 
New  York.  1892. 

GROVES,  AWTHOmr  NORRIS:  English  mis- 
sionary; b.  at  Newton  (20  m.  n.  of  Winchester), 
Hampshire,  1795;  d.  at  Bristol  May  20,  1853.  He 
studied  chemistry  in  London,  took  up  dentistiy 
under  his  uncle,  James  Thompson,  and  at  the  same 
time  studied  surgery  in  the  London  hospitals.  In 
Feb.,  1813,  he  settled  as  a  dentist  at  Plymouth, 
but  removed  to  Exeter  in  1816,  and  in  1825  took 
charge  of  a  small  church  at  Poltimore,  near  Exeter. 
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With  a  view  to  taking  orders  he  studied  at  Trin- 
ity CoUege,  Dublin,  where  he  associated  with  John 
Nelson  Darfoy  and  other  early  Plymouth  Brethren 
(see  Darbt,  John  Neiaon;  and  Plymouth  Breth- 
ren). His  proposal  in  1828  that  Christians  meet 
together  in  brotherhood,  with  no  other  tenets  than 
faith  in  Christ,  entitles  him  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  this  sect.  In  1829  he  went  as 
an  independent  missionaiy  to  Bagdad,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Bombay  in  Apr.,  1833.  With  the 
exception  of  two  visits  to  England  to  secure  re- 
cruits for  the  missionary  cause,  he  spent  the  next 
nineteen  3rears  in  effective  missionary  work  in  India. 
Of  interest  are  his  Journal  .  .  .  During  a  Journey 
from  London  to  Bagdad  (London,  1831);  and  his 
Journal  of  a  Rendence  at  Bagdad  During  the  Years 
ISSO  and  1831  (1832). 

BxBUoaBAPBT:  Memow  and  Correspondence  of  A.  N.  Orovee, 
by  his  widow,  London*  1855;  W.  B.  Neatby,  Hiat.  of  the 
Plymauih  Brethren,  ib.  1902;  DNB,  xzii.  299-300. 

GiROYESASD  TREES,  SACRED:  In  aU  stages 
of  religious  development  the  use  of  groves  as 
places  of  worship  is  attested.  These  groves  were 
not  the  result  of  deliberate  choice,  but  marked 
the  locality  in  which  some  superhuman  being  was 
supposed  to  be  or  to  have  been  manifest.  It  is 
most  probable  that  sacred  groves  in  populated 
regions  and  in  historical  times  were  survivals  of 
parts  of  the  early  forest  around  the  spot  where  a 
divinity  had  revealed  itself,  since  the  area  thus 
honored  was  protected  by  taboo  (see  Comparative 
Religion,  VI.,  1,  c).  It  often  happened,  however, 
that  these  groves  were  in  part  the  result  of  man's 
assistance  of  nature,  that  trees  were  planted  and 
carefully  reared  and  protected,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
great  sacred  park  at  Antioch;  but  where  this  was 
the  case  it  was  always  because  tradition,  generally 
a  very  ancient  one,  regarded  the  place  as  hallowed 
by  some  supposed  theophany  or  like  manifestation. 
Not  seldom  the  tradition  suggests  the  actual  divin- 
ity of  the  grove  itself  or  of  some  individual  tree  in 
it  (as  when  a  part  of  the  sacred  oak  was  built  into 
the  Argo  in  the  expedition  of  the  Golden  Fleece). 
The  progress  in  the  development  of  regard  for  a  sa- 
cred grove  may  be  stated  in  this  way:  in  the  ani- 
mistic period  the  tree  itself  was  divine  and  gave 
omens  or  warnings,  in  a  later  period  the  tree  was  the 
home  of  a  spirit  or  deity,  while  still  later  a  deity 
used  the  tree  to  indicate  his  will. 

Among  the  Semites  the  tree  cult  was  indigenous, 
so  that  the  Hebrews  on  coming  into  Canaan  found 
the  practise  established.  The  Semites  regarded 
certain  trees  as  connected  with  the  fructifying 
powers  of  nature,  and  in  many  cases  with  female 
deities — and  this  is  doubtless  one  cause  of  the  severe 
denunciations  of  the  prophets  of  Israel  (see  below). 
So  the  moon  was  brought  into  this  connection,  espe- 
cially as  giving  moisture  in  the  shape  of  dew  (see 
Asherah;  Ashtoreth;  and  Moon);  and  in  the 
Astarte- Aphrodite  circle  of  cult,  the  cypress,  myrtle, 
palm,  and  pomegranate  were  sacred  to  this  deity. 
But  a  large  portion  of  the  great  region  inhabited 
by  the  Semites  is  characterized  by  a  scarcity  of 
tree  growth.  As  a  consequence,  among  Semites  it  is 
much  more  common  to  hear  of  the  sacred  tree  than 
of  the  grove.    Hence  the  passages  in  the  Old  Tes- 


tament where  the  A.  V.  speaks  of  groves  the  R.V. 
either  changes  the  translation  or,  where  proper, 
correctly  transcribes  the  Hebrew  original  "Ash- 
erah  "  (see  Asherah). 

Aside  from  the  Asherah,  which  was  probably 
a  survival  of  tree-worship  (cf.  G.  A.  Barton,  Semitic 
Origins,  pp.  87  sqq..  New  York,  1902),  the  traces  of 
a  tree  cult  in  the  Old  Testament  are  quite  numerous. 
Abraham  built  an  altar  to  Yahweh  at  "the  tree  of 
the  seer"  (Gen.  xii.  ^7,  Hebr.  'eUm  moreh,  A.V. 
''plain  of  Moreh,"  R.V.  "oak  of  Moreh,"  margin, 
"terebinth";  cf.  Judges  iv.  5,  according  to  which 
Deborah  dwelt  under  "the  palm-tree  of  Deborah"). 
Moreover,  Abraham  took  up  his  residence,  built  an 
altar,  and  witnessed  a  theophany  by  the  terebinths 
of  Mamre  (Gen.  xiii.  18,  xiv.  13,  xviii.  1,  Hebr. 
'elanim,  Septuagint  tii  drui,  A.V.  "plain,"  R.V. 
"oaks,"  margin  "terebinths").  He  planted  a 
tamarisk  (Hebr.  'eshd,  A.V.  "grove")  at  Beersheba 
and  "called  there  on  the  name  of  Yahweh"  (Gen. 
xxi.  33),  and  this  place  was  held  sacred  by  Isaac 
(Gen.  xxvi.  25)  and  by  Jacob  (xlvi.  1),  and  appar- 
ently by  Joshua,  who  set  up  the  stone  of  witness 
"under  the  oak  (Hebr.  *aUah)  that  was  by  (in)  the 
sanctuary"  at  Shechem  (Josh.  xxiv.  26);  but  cf. 
Judges  ix.  6,  where  the  terebinth  (Hebr.  *elon) 
seems  to  have  been  sacred  to  Baal-berith,  while  in 
Judges  ix.  37  it  is  called  (R.V.  margin)  "the  au- 
gurs' terebinth,"  and  note  II  Sam.  v.  24,  where  the 
signal  for  inarching  is  given  by  rustling  in  the  mul- 
berry-trees. Jacob  buried  the  rejected  idols  under 
the  terebinth  (Hebr.  'elah)  which  was  by  Shechem; 
Deborah,  Rebekah's  nurse,  was  buried  beneath 
"the  oak  of  weeping"  below  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxv.  8), 
and  the  ashes  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  buried  under 
the  tamarisk  in  Jabesh  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  13).  The 
theophany  of  Ex.  iii.  2  is  connected  with  a  bush. 
Gideon  witnessed  a  theophany  under  the  tere- 
binth at  Ophrah  (Judges  vi.  11  sqq.)  and  built 
an  altar  there.  Possibly  Saul's  place  of  encamp- 
ment under  "the  pomegranate"  (I  Sam.  xiv.  2) 
and  his  place  of  judgment  under  the  tamarisk 
on  the  height  (I  Sam.  xxii.  6;  cf.  Judges  iv.  5 
sqq.)  were  sacred  spots.  The  "green  tree"  as  a 
place  of  idolatry  is  noted  in  I  Kings  xiv.  23;  II 
Kings  xvi.  4;  II  Chron.  xxviii.  4.  In  later  times, 
just  as  the  worship  at  the  high  places  and  at  the 
numerous  altars  came  under  the  ban  of  the  prophets, 
though  these  altars  seem  to  have  existed  with  the 
approval  of  earlier  prophets  (cf.  I  Kings  xix.  14, 
"altars"  in  the  plural),  so  this  worship  under 
"oaks,  poplars,  and  terebinths"  was  regarded  as 
sinful  (Hos.  iv.  13;  cf.  Isa.  i.  29,  Ivii.  6,  Ixv.  3,  Ixvi. 
17;  Deut.  xii.  2;  Jer.  ii.  20,  xvii.  2).  Ezek.  vi.  13 
(cf.  XX.  28)  is  quite  decisive  of  the  trees  as  places 
where  idolatry  was  practised.  Barton  (ut  sup.,  p. 
90)  thinks  that  the  story  of  Judah  and  Tamar  (Gen. 
xxxviii.;  note  that  Hebr.  tamar  means  "palm") 
indicates  that  a  palm  clan  was  incorporated  into 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  palm  in  this  case  being  a 
totem  (cf.  the  place  name  Baal-tamar,  Judges  xx. 
33).  The  same  authority  sees  sanctity  in  the  meiH* 
tion  (Ex.  XV.  27)  of  seventy  palm-trees  an4;t^elve 
springs  (possibly  a  combination  of  sacred  trees  and 
springs).  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Jericho,  the  city 
of  palm-trees  (Deut.  zzxiv.  3;  Judges  i.  16,  iii.  13), 
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was  onoe  a  sacred  city.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
pomegranate  and  the  pahn-tree  formed  part  of  the 
adornment  both  of  Solomon's  temple  (I  Kings  vi.- 
vii.)  and  of  Ezekiers  (Ezek:  xli.  18),  and  the  cheru- 
bim are  connected  with  both.  In  elucidation  of 
the  last  fact  Barton,  in  a  striking  passage  (ut  sup., 
pp.  91-^2),  quotes  Tylor  as  suggesting  that  the 
cherubim  were  personifications  of  the  wind  which 
was  BO  important  in  fertilizing  the  male  date  palm. 
The  two  trees,  originally  perhaps  only  one,  in  Gen. 
li.  ill.  wore  explained  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  (chap, 
xxiv.)  and  by  the  rabbis  generally  as  date  palms, 
Mid  the  two  varieties  of  palms,  male  and  female, 
wf^rc  associated  with  the  discovery  of  sexual  dis- 
tinction in  man.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

llliii.l(MiaArNY:  W.  Baudiatin,  Studien  tut  MmiHtchen  Re- 
tigiuni^09ehiehU.  ii.  143  aqq.,  Leipsic.  1878  (list  of  older 
UtwrAtum  on  p.  184);  B.  Stsde,  Oeschiehle  de»  Volkea  larael 
t.  AM,  ll«rliti.  1887;  A.  von  Gall,  AUiaraelUiMKen  KuU- 
§$alhn,  pp.  23-28.  Qiewen.  1808;  Smith.  Rel.  of  Sem.,  pp. 
1^,  inO,  174-175,  178-179.  186-197;  EB,  iv.  4892-93; 
Aitil  ih#  work  of  Barton  dted  in  the  text.  On  the  general 
lr«M»*iiuU  thA  mo«t  important  work  is  J.  G.  Fraser,  The 
Oukhn  llouoh,  8  vols.,  London*  1900;  idem,  Adonia,  Attia, 
(hi fin,  lxm<ion.  1906;  Stark,  in  BenchU  der  kdniolich- 
«4M«i4iM«n  (JutUsehaft  der  Wiaeeneehaften  gu  Leipzig, 
iiliil,  liUi.  (^lasse.  viii  (1866).  32-120;  M.  Ohnefalsch- 
HlMtiMir,  Kvproe,  die  Bibel  und  Homer,  pp.  32-227.  Berlin. 
\mh  H.  C.  Trumbull,  Tkreehold  Covenant,  pp.  228  sqq., 
Now  York,  IN96;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Philpot.  The  Sacred  Tree  or 
Ike  TfH>  in  Hetioion  and  Myth,  London.  1897;  H.  P.  Smith. 
OM  TMktment  llietory,  p.  135,  New  York.  1903;  Evans,  in 
JnHfttut  uf  Hellenic  Htudiee,  xxi.  106  sqq.;  FoU^Lore,  vi. 
Ml  M(i|. 

aHURHEISElf,  KrOn-fti'sen,  CARL:  Theologian, 
urtmii\it*r,  art  patron,  and  poet;  b.  at  Stuttgart 
3m  17,  1M()2;  d.  there  Feb.  28,  1878.  His  parente 
(ifJumUtd  him  in  the  spirit  of  true  religion,  and  also 
{\ml  ut  gitnuine  artistic  liberality.  He  studied  at 
{\m  gyMinasium  of  Stuttgart  and  in  1819  entered 
iUti  (fni varsity  of  Tubingen,  where  he  studied  the- 
MiMgy.  In  1824  he  visited  the  principal  cities  of 
O^riininy,  und  was  attracted  by  the  theology  of 
Mplilfiiiirfnaoher  in  Berlin.  Then  he  traveled  to 
U^ly  wliare  he  showed  a  deep  interest  in  the  treas- 
uriMi  ut  ancient  and  medieval  art.  King  William 
|.  ut  WUrttemberg  appointed  him  court  chaplain 
t^iul  fiM  chaplain  of  the  guards.  In  1835  he  en- 
tortiii   the  consistory;    in   1846  he  became  court 

{tr^ohfir.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  reforms  of 
Uurgy,  iiymn-book,  and  church  constitution,  and 
i^Wiikiinad  a  sense  for  art  in  the  Church.  In  1847 
with  Imnmnuel  Faisst  he  organized  a  "Society  for 
(llntMical  ('hurch  Music,"  and  in  1857  a  "Society 
ffir  (-hriNtian  Art  in  the  Evangelical  Church  of 
Wiirttainberg."  In  1846  the  king  sent  him  to  the 
hr«t  (Ittnnan  Evangelical  Church  Conference  in 
Bmiili  which  had  been  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
tiriiigiiitf  about  a  closer  union  between  the  German 
mMUk  nliurchoN,  from  which  sprang,  in  1852,  chiefly 
MMitur  I  lid  hifluenco  of  Grttneisen,  the  Church  Con- 
fHi'itiMtn  of  lOJMUiach  which  elected  him  its  president 
M«gill»Hy  from  1852  to  1868  (see  Eisenach  Con- 
rMMMNTM).  On  account  of  his  Prussian  sentiments 
tin  hifMirrf«4l  the  displeasure  of  King  Charles,  the 
mmmmtr  ut  William.  In  1868  he  was  forced  to 
H«Nlgli  his  position,  but  the  consistory  appointed 
lljtti  honorary  member.  In  1870  he  retired  alto- 
^i\m  from  official  activity,  and  devoted  himself 


to  art,  chiefly  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  He 
published  Predigten  fiXr  Gfbildele  in  der  Gemeinde 
(anonymously,  Stuttgart,  18^);  Die  evangeli^chen 
Gotteadienstordnungen  in  den  oberdeutscken  Landen 
(1839);  ChrisUichea  Hausbuch  in  Gebeten  und  Lie- 
dem  (1846;  7th  ed.,  1883);  and  five  collections  of 
ChrisUiche  RedenilS5&-6S).  In  the  sphere  of  Chris- 
tian art  he  published:  C/e6«r  biUUiche  Darstellung 
der  GoUheit  (1828);  Ueber  das  SitUiche  in  der  hU- 
denden  Kunst  bei  den  Griechen  (1835);  De  protea- 
tantiamo  artibtis  haud  infesto  (1839);  Ulma  Kunstle- 
ben  im  Mittelalter  (with  E.  Mauch,  1846);  and  (his 
most  important  work)  Niklaus  Manuel,  Leben  und 
Werke  einea  Malera  und  Dichtera,  Kriegera^  Staata- 
manna  und  Reformatora  im  16.  Jahrhundert  (1837). 
He  also  edited  an  art  journal,  Chriallichea  Kunatblatt 
fur  Kirche,  Schule  und  Haua.  (H.  Mosapp.) 
Bibuoorapht:   Luthardt,  in  AUoemeine  evano^iech-ltUheri- 

eche  Kirchenaeituno,  1878.  pp.  233  sqq.;  Gottschalk.  in 
~  Unaere  Zeit,  1878.  p.  628;    W.  Labke.  in  Kunatdironik, 

supplement  to  Zeitackrift  /Or  bildende  Kunat,  1878.  pp. 

386  sqq. 

GRUENSLEDER,  grans-ld'der,  (GRUENLEDER, 
GRUEIfSLEDERER),  ULRICH:  German  Hussite; 
burned  as  a  heretic  at  Regensburg  Mar.  31,  1421. 
He  came  from  Vohenstrauss  (near  Weiden,  32  m.  s.e. 
of  Baireuth)  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  was  educated 
at  Regensburg,  was  ordained  priest,  and,  about 
1420,  occupied  the  post  of  chaplain  in  Regensburg. 
The  Hussite  doctrines,  toward  which  a  portion  of 
the  Bavarian  clergy  just  then  inclined,  found  a 
zealous  adherent  in  Grilnsleder.  He  translated 
sundry  writings  of  Huss  into  German,  dissemina- 
ting the  same  in  lay  circles,  and  by  clandestine 
sermons  sought  to  gain  a  following  for  Hussite 
ideas.  In  May,  1420,  he  was  seized  as  a  heretic. 
Notwithstanding  prolonged  custody  under  the  In- 
quisition, he  could  not  be  induced  to  abjure  his 
heretical  persuasion.  Consequently  he  was  put  to 
death.  Herman  Haupt. 

Bibuographt:  Andrew  of  Regensburg.  Cronica  de  expedi- 
Honibtu  in  Bohemian  contra  Huasiataa  haeretieoa,  ed.  K. 
HOfler.  Geachichtaachreiber  der  huaitiachen  Betoegung,  in 
Fontea  rerum  Auatriacarum,  Division  1,  vol.  vi.,  part  2, 
pp.  427-456.  Vienna.  1S66;  idem.  Chronicon  generaU,  in 
B.  Pes,  Theaaurua  aneodotorum  noviaaimorum,  iv.  723. 
Augsburg.  1723;  H.  Haupt.  in  Hiatoriachea  TiMchenbudt, 
6  ser..  vii.  24ft-247. 

GRUETZMACHER,  6E0R6:  German  Protes- 
tant: b.  at  Berlin  Dec.  22,  1866.  He  was  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Lausanne,  Berlin,  and  Halle 
(Ph.  D.,  Heidelberg,  1892),  and  in  1892  became 
privat-docent  for  church  history  and  New  Testa- 
ment exegesis  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  has  been  as- 
sociate professor  of  chureh  history  since  1896.  He 
has  written  Unierauchung  iiber  den  Uraprung  der  in 
Zacharja  9-14  vorliegenden  Prophetien  (Berlin,  1892); 
Die  Bedeutung  Benedikta  von  Nuraia  und  aeiner 
Regd  in  der  Geachichte  dea  Mdnchtuma  (1892); 
Pachomiua  und  daa  dlteale  KloaterUhen  (Leipsic, 
1896);  Die  evangeliache  Landeakirche  dea  Grosaher- 
zogtuma  Baden  (Freiburg,  1898);  and  Hieronymua: 
biographiache  Studien  zur  alien  Kirchengeachichle  (2 
vols.,  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  1901-06). 

GRUETZMACHER,  RICHARD  HEINRICH:  Ger- 
man Protestant;  b.  at  Berlin  Dec.  3,  1876.  He 
was  educjlted  at  the  imiversities  of  Heidelberg  and 
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Berlin  (Uc  theoL,  1901),  and  in  1902  became  privaU 
docent  at  Greifswald,  In  the  foUowioj^  year  he 
ms  appointed  to  his  pi^aent  poaitjon  of  associate 
professor  of  ^stematic  theology  at  Rostock.  He 
haa  wnttefD  Wori  und  Qeisif  ein«  historiseh^  und  dog^ 
moHtche  Uniersuckung  zum  GnaderanitUi  dm  IFodea 
(Leipdc,  ldCl2);  W^iW€%U%  ChrUtenium  (Ham- 
bui^,  1904);  Studien  zxtr  wystemaiudten  TheoL)^^ 
(2  parta,  Leipsic^  1905);  Modeme  ponitive  Vortrdgt 
(1906);  and  IM  doM  liberaU  JemiMld  modern  f 
(1907). 

GftUflBEHAHll,  PETER  REINHOLD;  German 
Frotntant;  b.  at  BUr^^lde  (48  m.  n.e.  of  Berlin) 
Jan.  9,  1836.  He  was  educated  at  the  imiveraities 
of  Tahtngenf  Halle,  and  Berlin  (lE54-5B)j  and  wn$ 
ai^0tant  pastor  at  Pouch,  near  Bitterfetd  (1861- 
1863).  He  was  theo  prison  chaplain  at  Frankfort^ 
on-the-Oder  for  two  years,  after  which  he  was  a  char- 
togra^pber  in  the  establiihment  of  Justus  Perthes^ 
Gotha,  for  four  years,  preparing  a  missionary  atlas. 
Since  1869  he  1^  been  pastor  at  M5rz;  Dear  Bel^ 
jug.  In  1SS2  be  founded  the  Brandenburg  nii»- 
stOQBjy  conference,  of  which  he  has  since  been 
the  president.  In  addition  to  his  work  ai  editor 
c^  G.  E,  Burkhardt's  Kleine  Mis^wnMblidhek  (4 
voli.,  Bielefeld,  1876-81)  and  of  the  Johhuch  dm- 
nmdosideui^chen  Mismona-Kor^ferentf  he  has  pre^ 
pared  AUgetneiner  Missions- Atlaa  (Gotham  1  ASS- 
IST 1);  J,  F.  Riedd.dn  Ldfcn^ild  (Gfltersloh,  1873); 
Kleiner  Miwm9'AU4^  (Calw,  1883);  Zur  Staiisiik 
tier  evangeliachen.  Mission  (GUtersloh^  1886);  Dis 
deutachen  ScktiUgMete  in  Afrik^i  und  in  der  Siid^e 
(1886);  Die  Entxvidilung  der  evungdiscJien  Mission 
im  UdiUn  Jahrzehni,  IS7S-1S88  (Bielefeld,  1890); 
Missiona-Studien  und  KrU^en  (2  vols.,  Gtltersloh, 
L^4-98);  Neu^  MtssiGns-Atkts  (Stuttgjirt,  1896); 
and  Kleine  Missum^eographie  und  Slati^ik  (1901). 
He  also  contributed  ten  parts  to  the  Domen  und 
Aehren  t?om  Mimiom/eMe  (Berlin,  1887-1904). 

GRUNDTVIG,    grOnl'vig,  IHCOLAI  FREDERIK 

SEVERIIT:  Danish  bishop,  poet^  and  hymn- writer, 
waa  boni  at  Udby,  near  Vordingborg  (on  the  s,  txt&st 
of  the  island  of  Seeland,  52  m.  s.w,  of  Copenhagen) ^ 
Sept.  8,  1783;  d.  at  Copenhagen  Sept.  2,  1872.  In 
1800  he  entered  the  University  of  Co- 
Early  penhagen  and  passed  his  theological 
Life  sad  examination  in  1803.  From  hia  mother 
Works,  he  inherited  an  inclination  to  history 
and  poetry,  and  his  active  mind  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  events  of  his  oivn  time,  and  he 
became  interested  also  in  the  songs  of  the  Edda  and 
the  medieval  chronicles  of  Snorre  Sturleson  and  Saxo 
Grtimmaticus.  In  1805  he  became  private  tutor 
upon  the  small  island  of  Langetand.  Later  he  oc- 
cupied himself  in  the  study  of  Sliakespeare,  Goethe, 
Chiller,  Sehetling,  and  Fichte;  translated  some  of 
the  German  masterworks  into  Danish;  and  pub- 
limbed  at  Copenhagen  in  periodicals  treat Lsea  on  the 
fundamental  thought  of  northern  mythology,  on 
the  reform  of  the  liturgy  in  the  Danish  Church,  and 
on  the  lack  of  solid  scientific  education  which  he 
found  among  the  students  and  officials  of  the  coun- 
try. In  1808  he  went  to  Copenliagen  as  school- 
teacher, and  published  the  same  year  a  peculiar 
poetical   book,   N&rdens   Mgthologie   ("Mytholo^ 


of  the  North"),  Other  literary  works  of  this 
period  were  a  dramatixation  of  the  Icelandic  aapk 
of  the  Jomsvikinp  under  the  title,  Optrin  af  K€Bm- 
peliveis  Undergang  i  Nord  ("Scenes  from  the  De- 
cline of  North  VikingiBm/'  Copenhagen,  1809),  and 
a  compilation  of  the  Wdlaungsaga^  Opirin  of  Nor- 
ners  og  A  sere  Kamp  ("Scenes  from  the  Struggle 
between  Noms  and  iEsirp"  1811). 

A  changie  in  Grundtvig's  life  ensued  when  his 

aged  father  summoned  him  to  become  his  assistant 

at  Udby,    His  trial  sermon  treated  the  theme  that 

the  unity  of  history  must  be  sought  in 

Ordina-     the  effe^  of  Christianity  upon  the  na- 
tion;  Con*  tions.    Shortly  after  it  was  published 
flict  and      in   1810,  six  influential  dergymen  of 

Mental  Copenhagen  addressed  a  complaint  to 
Struggles,  the  ministry  of  public  affairs,  alleging 
that  the  sermon  contained  a  series  of 
insulting  charges  against  the  whole  cle  rgy ,  G  rundt- 
vig  was  reprimanded,  but  his  sermon  spread  among 
the  laity  in  Denmark  and  foreign  countries.  About 
this  time  he  tmderwent  experiencea  like  those  of 
Luther  in  the  monastery,  seriously  asking  himself 
whether  he  was  a  Christian  and  whether  his  sins 
were  forgiven.  This  mental  suffering  was  aggra- 
vated by  phymcal  weakness  due  to  o%^epe3certion. 
In  June,  1811,  he  waa  ordained  and  devoted  him- 
aelf  with  gr^tt  zeal  to  his  duties  as  pastor.  But  he 
also  felt  that  the  gifts  which  he  po^essed  as  poet 
and  historian  should  be  employed  for  the  renewal 
of  old  Luthemn  Christianity  m  his  vocation.  He 
asked  prominent  men  of  his  cotmtry  to  cooperate  in 
the  revival  of  the  Danish  State  Church,  but  re- 
pell^  many  of  his  friends  by  his  admonitions.  In 
1812  appeared  his  Verdens  Krdnike  ("World  Hi*- 
toTy  ")  in  wliich  he  openly  eriticbed  men  who  were 
still  alive  and  active.  At  a  convention  of  eeclesi- 
astics  in  1814  Grundtvig  oEended  again  by  his  de- 
nunciations of  the  clergy.  From  1813  he  had  lived 
in  Copenhagen  and  had  frequently  preaclied  there; 
but  after  thia  offense  pastors  hesitated  to  admit 
him  to  their  pulpits.  Before  1811  he  had  broken 
with  that  part  of  the  educated  world  which  stood 
on  the  ordinary  ground  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Those  who  had  been  influenced  by  Steffens  had 
almost  all  separated  from  him  between  1812  and 
1814.  N  o w  he  was  dep  rived  even  of  t  he  opport  unity 
to  preach. 

To  occupy  his  time  and  energies  he  turned  to 
literary    work.      He   began    to   translate   Snorre's 
history  of  Norway,  which  had  been  written  in  Ice- 
landic, and  Saxons  Historia  Daniem,    A 
Resump-    rich  Dane  induced   him  to  publish  a 

tion  of      Danish  translation  of  the  Anglo-Sax^ 
Literary     on  poem  Beowulf.     For  seven  years 

Work.  (1815-21)  translations  filled  up  all  his 
time.  Christianity  liad  taught  him  to 
see  a  brother  in  the  lowliest  of  his  fellow  men,  and 
he  intended  his  translations  principally  for  the  com- 
mon people.  He  aimed  to  re^-ive  the  northern 
heroic  spirit  for  the  performance  of  Christian  deeds 
in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  needs  and  conditions 
of  his  time.  For  this  purpose  he  considered  it  nec- 
essary to  adapt  his  wTitten  word  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  plain  people  and  to  find  a  genuinely 
Danish  mode  of  expression  us  he  heard  it  among 
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peasants  and  read  it  in  the  old  rimed  chronicles 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  collections  of  popular 
proverbs  and  heroic  songs.  Many  found  his  new 
language  too  artificial  and  affected,  and  for  some 
years  Grundtvig's  activity  as  a  poet  ceased,  but 
when  he  resumed  his  pen,  he  had  mastered  his 
mother  tongue  as  never  before.  From  this  later 
period  of  his  life  principally  have  proceeded  the 
folk-songs  and  hymns  which  are  now  sung  in  Da- 
nish schools  and  churches  and  have  exercised  such 
a  strong  influence  upon  Danish  national  and  eccle- 
siastical life. 

In  1821  he  resumed  his  clerical  activity  as  pastor 
of  Prsest5,  a  small  town  in  southern  Seeland,  and 
the  next  year  he  was  called  to  the  chaplaincy  at 
the  Church  of  our  Savior  in  Copenhagen.  He  looked 
with  anxiety  at  the  growing  doubt  of  the  learned 
concerning  the  origin  and  authenticity  of  the  Bible, 

and  was  disturbed  by  assertions  that 

Later      the    fundamental    doctrines    of    the 

Clerical     Church — the  Trinity,  the  divinity  of 

Activity.     Christ,  and  the  Atonement — ^are  not  in 

the  Bible  at  all.  He  sought  for  a  sure, 
universal,  and  powerful  testimony,  valid  for  the 
layman  and  the  scholar  alike,  and  found  it  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  In  1825  he  became  involved  in 
a  controversy  with  H.  N.  Clausen,  professor  in 
Copenhagen,  the  representative  of  the  reigning 
rationalism,  in  which  his  violent  language  occa- 
sioned a  civil  suit  as  a  result  of  which  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine,  and  forbidden  to  publish  with- 
out permission  of  the  royal  censor.  From  that  day 
a  party  of  "Gnmdtvigians"  existed  in  the  Danish 
Church. 

In  1828  Grundtvig's  second  retirement  began. 
He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  He  published  Kromke-Riim  til 
Bome-LcBrdom  ("History  in  Rime  for  Children," 
Copenhagen,  1829),  and  Haandbog  i  Verdenahia- 
torien  ("Handbook  of  the  World's  History,"  3 
parts,  1833).     In  1829,  1830,  and  1831  he  visited 

England   to   study   the   Anglo-Saxon 

Second      manuscripts,  and  gave  a  powerful  im- 

Retirement  pulse   to   the   study   of  Anglo-Saxon 

Later       there.    The  individual  liberty  in  Eng- 

Work  and  land  made  a  deep  impression  upon 

Interests,    him,  and  after  his  return  to  Denmark 

he  worked  for  its  realization  in  his  own 
coxmtry  and  advocated  the  erection  of  schools  "for 
popular  scientific  training  and  civil  education."  He 
visited  England  again  in  1843,  and  his  travels 
deeply  influenced  his  views  concerning  the  Danish 
Churdi.  The  great  problem  for  him  became  to 
preserve  the  State  Church  and  yet  allow  the  life  of 
the  church  to  develop  as  freely  as  possible.  He 
advocated  liberty  of  doctrine  and  rite  among  the 
pastors,  and  maintained  that  laymen  should  be  at 
liberty  to  sever  their  parochial  connection  and  join 
another  parish,  to  legalize  which  a  law  was  enacted 
in  1855  and  amplified  in  1868.  In  1839  Grundtvig 
was  made  chaplain  of  the  Vartov  (a  home  for  aged 
indigents)  in  Copenhagen.  It  was  essentially  a 
free  congregation  within  the  national  Church.  He 
translated  certain  Psalms  as  well  as  Greek,  Latin, 
Anglo-Saxon,  English,  and  German  hymns,  and 
also  made  slight  changes  in  the  expression  of  the 


Danish  hymns.  In  this  way  originated  his  Sang- 
VcBrk  til  den  Danske  Kirke  ("Hymn-Book  for  the 
Danish  Church,"  Copenhagen,  1837),  which  gave  to 
song  in  the  Danish  churches  a  new  and  very  orig- 
inal character.  Although  Grundtvig  never  had 
support  among  the  leading  bishops  of  Denmark, 
his  influence  upon  the  Church  increased  greatly 
during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life.  At  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  (1861)  the 
king  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  bishop  with 
the  rank  of  the  bishop  of  Seeland. 

(L.  Schroder.) 

Bibliography:  J.  Kaftan,  Grundtvig,  der  Prophet  deM  Nor- 
dena,  Baael,  1876;  H.  Brun.  Biakop  N.  F.  8.  Grundtviga 
LavneUlob,  2  vols.,  Koldinc,  1879-82. 

GRUSCHA,  gra'sha,  ANTON  JOSEF:  Roman 
Catholic  cardinal;  b.  at  Vienna,  Austria,  Nov.  3, 
1820.  After  the  completion  of  his  studies  he  was  in 
charge  of  various  parishes  and  instructor  in  religion 
at  the  Theresianum  gjmmasium  of  his  native  city. 
He  was  then  cathedral  preacher  and  for  many  years 
was  the  confessor  of  the  Archduchess  Sophie.  In 
1863  he  was  appointed  professor  of  pastoral  the- 
ology at  the  University  of  Vienna  and  fifteen  years 
later  was  made  apostolic  chaplain  of  the  Austrian 
army  and  consecrated  titular  bishop  of  Carrhae. 
In  1890  he  was  enthroned  prince  archbishop  of 
Vienna,  and  in  the  following  year  was  created  car- 
dinal priest  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli.  Through- 
out his  life  he  has  been  deeply  interested  in  the  cause 
of  the  working  men,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Congregations  of  the  Propaganda,  Index,  Disci- 
pline, and  Indulgences. 

GRYNiEUS,  gri-ni'us  (GRYNER):  A  family  of 
Swabian  origin  which  produced  several  celebrated 
Reformed  theologians. 

1 .  Simon  Gryn  us  was  bom  at  Vehringen  (40  m. 
s.  of  Stuttgart),  HohenzoUem-Sigmaringen,  1493; 
d.  at  Basel  Aug.  1,  1541.  He  studied  at  Pforz- 
heim and  at  the  University  of  Vienna  and  became 
professor  of  Latin  (1624)  and  of  Greek  (1526)  at 
Heidelberg.  In  1529  he  was  summoned  to  Basel 
to  succeed  Erasmus,  who  had  left  the  city  upon  the 
introduction  of  the  Reformation.  Delay  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  university,  which  was  not 
effected  till  1531,  afforded  him  opportunity  for  a 
journey  to  England,  where  he  was  entrusted  by 
Henry  VIII.  with  the  task  of  obtaining  the  sanction 
of  the  Reformed  theologians  to  the  king's  desired 
divorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon.  This  favorable 
attitude  to  Henry's  plans,  which  he  shared  with  the 
majority  of  Swiss  theologians,  he  was  induced  to 
change  by  the  influence  of  Butzer.  After  the  death 
of  (Ecolampadius  in  1531  Grynaeus  refused  to  con- 
tend with  Myconius  for  the  post  of  antistes  of  the 
church  in  Basel,  but  received  in  addition  to  his  chair 
in  Greek  the  appointment  of  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor in  theology,  in  which  capacity  he  delivered 
lectures  on  New  Testament  exegesis.  In  1534  he 
was  entrusted  by  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wiirttemberg  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Reformation  in  his  terri- 
tories and  the  reorganization  of  the  University  of 
Tubingen.  In  1536  he  took  part  in  the  drawing  up 
of  the  so-called  First  Helvetic  (Second  Basel)  Con- 
fession and  in  1640  was  the  only  Swiss  represent- 
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ative  at  the  Conference  of  Worms.  He  died  of  the 
plague  in  the  following  year.  Grynseus  was  one  of 
the  greatest  scholars  of  his  time;  in  Greek  espe- 
cially few  were  his  rivals.  As  a  theologian  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  broad  knowledge,  clear 
insight,  and  repugnance  for  controversy. 

2.  Johann  Jakob  Grynsus,  grandnephew  of 
Simon,  was  bom  at  Bern  Oct.  1,  1540;  d.  at  Basel 
Aug.  13,  1617.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Basel  and  Ttibingen,  and  in  1565  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  pastorate  at  Rotelen  near  Basel, 
whence  he  went  to  the  city,  in  1675,  as  professor  of 
the  Old  Testament  at  the  university.  At  this  time 
he  definitely  abandoned  his  Lutheran  views  on  the 
Eucharist.  In  1584  he  was  entrusted  by  the  Elector 
Palatine  John  Casimir  with  the  reorganization  of 
the  University  of  Heidelberg,  but  returned  to  Basel 
in  1586  as  successor  to  Sulzer  in  the  post  of  antistes 
of  the  church.  Connected  with  this  office  were  the 
duties  of  pastor  at  the  cathedral,  president  of  the 
city  clergy,  archdeacon  of  the  territory  of  Basel, 
and  professor  of  theology  at  the  university.  In 
the  internal  history  of  the  church  at  Basel  his  ad- 
ministration is  important  as  marking  the  downfall 
of  the  movement  toward  Lutheranism  fostered  by 
Sulzer  and  the  assimilation  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  church  of  Basel  with  that  of  the  other  Swiss 
churches.  The  Basel  Confession  of  1534,  set  aside 
by  Sulzer,  was  reissued  by  Grynseus  in  1590. 
Blindness,  which  overtook  him  in  1612,  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  continuing  his  duties  as  pastor  and 
professor. 

8.  Johann  Grynseus  (1705-44)  was  an  Orientalist 
of  note  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Frey-Giynaean 
Institute  at  Basel. 

4.  Simon  Grynseus  (1725-99),  the  last  of  the 
name,  is  known  as  a  translator  of  antideistic  wri- 
tings from  French  and  English,  and  as  the  author 
of  a  Bible  version  in  the  taste  of  his  time  (Basel, 

1776).  (R.  STAHELINf.) 

Bibliography:  1.  The  Liter ce,  with  an  index  of  the  works 
of  Simon  Grynsus,  were  edited  by  G.  T.  Streuber,  Basel, 
1847,  who  in  the  BobUt  Taachenbuch  for  1853  wrote  a 
sketch  of  the  life.  Consult  alao  R.  Thommen,  Geschichte 
der  Univertitdt  Basel  1632-1632,  Basel,  1889. 

2.  The  Epiatolce  familuirea  of  J.  J.  Grynseus.  ed.  S.  A. 
Apinus,  appeared  Frankfort,  1715;  a  VUa,  by  J.  J.  and 
H.  a  Bnin,  gathered  from  his  own  writings,  was  published 
Basel.  1618.  Consult  K.  R.  Hagenbach,  Kritische  Ge- 
aehichte  .  .  .  der  eraten  Baaler  Confession,  pp.  137-156, 
Basel.  1827;  idem.  Die  theologiache  SckuU  Basels,  pp.  16- 
17,  ib.  1860;    R.  Thommen,  ut  sup.,  pp.  117-131. 

GUALBERTO,  gwfll-bar'to,  GIOVANNI:  Floren- 
tine nobleman,  founder  of  the  Order  of  Vallom- 
brosa;  b.  in  Florence  985;  d.  July  12,  1073.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  his  father  sent  him  to  avenge 
the  murder  of  a  kinsman,  and  on  Good  Friday  he 
found  the  assassin  in  a  defile.  The  murderer,  how- 
ever, in  his  prayer  for  mercy,  raised  his  arms  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  whereupon  his  life  was  spared. 
Gualberto  then  hastened  to  the  church  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  San  Miniato  near  Florence, 
where  he  knelt  in  prayer  before  the  crucifix.  In 
recognition  of  his  act  of  mercy,  the  head  of  Jesus 
bowed  to  him,  and  he  then  resolved  to  consecrate 
himself  to  the  Church  and  the  service  of  God.  In 
1038  he  became  a  monk,  but  before  long  joined 
the  hermits  of  Camaldoli  (see  Camaldolites),  only 


to  leave  them  shortly  afterward  with  the  intention 
of  founding  an  order  of  his  own  for  contemplative 
piety.  With  two  other  hermits,  he  began  the  exe- 
cution of  his  plans  in  the  valley  of  Aquabella  or 
Vallombrosa  (whence  his  order  was  to  take  its  name) 
near  Camaldoli,  and  there  he  was  soon  joined  by 
others.  Gualberto's  order  won  such  approval  that 
it  soon  attained  considerable  strength,  and  was 
divided  by  its  founder  into  religious,  lay  brothers, 
and  laity,  the  second  class  being  apparently  first 
introduced  by  him.  At  the  time  of  the  founder's 
death,  the  order  possessed  seven  monasteries,  and 
when  he  was  canonized  by  Celestine  III.  in  1193 
they  had  increased  to  about  sixty,  all  in  Italy, 
except  the  French  abbey  of  Comeillac  near  Or- 
leans. A  reform  in  the  discipline  of  the  order, 
which  had  become  lax,  was  begun  by  Eugenius  IV. 
and  completed  by  Pius  II.  in  1463,  while  from  1662 
to  1680  the  monks  were  united  with  the  Sylves- 
trians.  The  original  habit  of  the  monks  of  VaUom- 
brosa  was  gray,  but  under  Abbot  Blasius  of  Milan 
they  assumed  a  brown  habit,  which  was  temporarily 
changed  to  black  during  their  union  with  the 
Sylvestrians.  In  the  thirteenth  century  Rosana 
Altimonte  (Sister  Humilitas;  d.  1310)  founded  at 
Faenza  a  female  branch  of  the  order  of  VaUombrosa, 
whose  last  cloister  of  San  Salvi  existed  in  Florence 
unta  1869.  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 

Bibliography:  The  early  VUcb,  with  the  Miracula  and 
commentary,  are  in  ASB,  July,  iii.  311-458.  Consult 
alao:  F.  Ughelli,  Italia  sacra,  iii.  294,  10  voIb.,  Venice, 
1717-22;  O.  Delarc,  in  Revue  des  questions  hisicriques, 
xUii  (1888),  5-60:  E.  Acerbi,  Vita  di  8.  Oiovanni  Oual- 
berto,  Florence,  1889;  Neander,  Cftristian  Church,  iii. 
398-399.  On  the  order  consult:  Helyot,  Ordres  monas- 
tiques,  v.  298-321;  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  Konarega- 
tionen,  i.  408-114. 

6UALTHER,  gu-Oltfir  (WALTHER),  RUDOLF: 
Third  antistes  of  the  Church  of  Zurich;  b.  at  Zurich 
Nov.  9,  1519;  d.  there  Dec.  25,  1586.  From  1538 
to  1541  he  studied  at  Basel,  Strasburg,  Lausanne, 
and  Marburg,  and  in  1542  was  appointed  pastor  of 
St.  Peter  in  Zurich  and  remained  in  that  position 
until  his  death.  His  sermons  represented  the  tran- 
sition from  the  free  homily  of  the  Reformers  to  the 
more  artistic  manner  of  later  times.  As  assistant 
of  BuUinger  he  rendered  great  services  in  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Zurich  Church  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
active  relations  with  the  Reformed  Churches  of  all 
countries.  In  1575  he  succeeded  Bullinger  as  an- 
tistes. Of  his  literary  works  may  be  mentioned 
especially  his  homilies  and  expositions  of  the  Bible, 
which  appeared  in  threat  number  and  many  editions, 
almost  yearly.  He  edited  vols,  i.-iii.  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  works  of  Zwingli  (his  father-in-law), 
translated  more  than  thirty  of  his  German  writings 
into  Latin,  and  prefixed  an  Apologia  pro  Zvnnglio  et 
operum  eius  ediiione  (also  published  separately). 
Another  work  was  OiKinjg  seu  servus  ecclesiastictts, 
de  officio  ministrorum  ecdesiastico  oratio  (1548).  He 
wrote  poems  on  Simon  Grynseus  and  Margaretha 
Blaurer  (qq.v.),  a  work  on  metrics  entitled  De 
syllabarum  et  carminum  raJtione  libri  it  (1542); 
ArgumerUa  omnium  tum  Veteria  tum  Novi  Testamenti 
capUum  elegia  cocarmine  conacripta  (1543);  and  even 
attempted  a  drama,  Nabal  comcedia  aacra  (1562). 

(Emil  Egu.) 
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BtDUoanAPHT:  His  blt«n  &ti4  writjnf«  Are  in  sr»t  putt 
CKilleeeed  Ja  J«  H.  Hotting^ip  Schoia  TtguHnarum  Cany- 
Una,  pp.  115  9^^r,  Zuri^t  IftM,  Carufult:  Q.  R.  Zim- 
mtsTmmim,  Dia  ZOrehgr  Kirehe  i5l8-l8t&,  pp.  73-103, 
2uricb.  1S7S;  XDB«  x.  230;  B,  M,  JuIuod*  /iui<lrncA 
J^win^i,  j»p,  360-301,  New  York,  1903. 

(rUARBIAIV:    The  usiiat  title  of  the  supensr  of 

A  Franciacan  convent, 

GnASTALim^,  gwOB^tal-li'ni   of  -n^.    See  Ak- 

GUATEMALA.    See  Central  America. 

GUDEA*     8^  Babtlonia,  VL,  3,  §  3. 

GUEDEE,  g^'der,  EDiJARD:  Swiss  cler^gyman 
and  theological  writer;  b.  at  Walpemwyl,  near  Nidau 
(16  m.  n.w.  of  Bern),  June  1,  1817;  d,  at  Bam  July 
14,  18S2.  He  was  educated  at  Bern  and  Berlin,  and 
after  acting  as  vicar  and  pastor  at  Bbnne,  where  as 
a  represeotative  of  orthodox  dogma  and  practbe  he 
came  into  conflict  with  the  prevalent  revolutionary 
ideals,  he  bceanie  pastor  of  the  Nydeck  church  at 
Bam  and  attained  repute  as  an  eloquent  preacher 
and  an  active  participant  in  church  pontics.  From 
1839  to  1865  he  lectured  on  the  New  Testament  at 
the  university,  assuming,  la  contrast  to  the  ma- 
jority of  his  colleagues,  the  standpoint  of  dogmatic 
orthodoxy.  In  the  theological  controversies  that 
followed  the  publication  of  Langhans'  Hmligt  Bckrifi 
in  I866j  Giider  showed  himself  consistently  the 
champion  of  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  was  successful  in  winning  over  the 
synod  to  his  views.  The  law  of  1874  effecting  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  encountered  in  him 
an  uncompromising  opponent,  but  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  friends  and  opponents  alike 
induced  him  to  remain  in  the  service  of  a  church 
which,  crippled  as  he  conceived  it  to  be^  was  still 
dear  to  him.  01  his  theological  publications  the 
principal  arc  Uie  Lehre  tofi  der  EtBcheinung  Chnsli 
nnier  den  Toien  (Bern,  1853)  and  an  edition  of 
Behneckenburger^s  Vergkichende  DarsleUung  dca 
lidheri^en  nnd  reformierien  L^hrbegrtfft  (Stuttgart, 
1855),  (P.  GlVnEBt) 

BiBLioati4f»ir:  P,  GGder,  E.  Gikdwt  tein  Le6en  und  ff^trfcen, 
Bern,  ISSO, 

GUEfTEE,  g^'n^',  AKTQIHE:  French  Roman 
Catholic  controversialist;  b.  at  Etampes  (35  tn. 
s.s.w.  of  Paris)  Nov,  23,  1717;  d.  at  Fontainebleau 
{37  m,  H.s.e,  of  Paris)  Nov.  :?7,  1803.  He  studied  in 
Paris  and  for  twenty  years  was  professor  of  rhetoric 
at  the  College  du  Flesiiis  there.  To  learn  modern  lan- 
guages be  traveled  extensively  in  England,  Ger* 
many,  and  Italy.  H©  translated  several  works 
from  the  English  and  wrote  among  other  works  of 
less  importanoe,  LeUreit  de  quelquea  Juifs  pcriugaUt 
allemand^  et  polormiti  t\  M.  de  VoUaire  (4  vols.,  Paris, 
1769;  Ei^g.  transl..  Letters  of  Cmain  Jews  to  Mon- 
sieur de  Votiaire,  2  %^ols.,  Dublin,  1777),  a  refu- 
tation of  Voltaire's  attack  on  the  Biblct  and  the  best 
book  produced  by  the  Roman  Catholics  against  the 
fVench  skepticism  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
For  this  work  Gu^n^  was  made  a  canon  in  the 
cathedral  of  Amiens  and  afterward  was  attached  to 
the  chapel  of  Versaillcj  by  Cardinal  de  la  Roche- 
Aymon. 


Biblioghafht:  A.  biographical  preface  by  Da^ri^r  la  Ia  be 
fouoU  in  the  ed.  of  PufJB,  I  Si  6,  cf.  Voltaire,  (Euvret  cem- 
plHa,  vol.  X,,  Fkris,  1863;  LicbteaberKer,  ESR^  v.  756- 
TS8. 

GUENTHER,  gwen'ter,  AltTOlf :  Roman  Catholic 
philosopher  and  theologian;  b,  at  Lindenau,  near 
Leitmeritz  (34  m-  n.n,w.  of  Prague),  Bohemia,  Nov. 
17,  1783;  d.  at  Vienna  Feb.  24,  1863.  He  studied 
philoiH>phy  and  jurisprudence  at  Prague  and  the- 
ology in  the  academy  at  Raab,  Hungary.  In  1820 
he  received  consecration  as  a  priest  and  in  1822 
entered  the  Jesnit  cloister  of  Starawies,  in  Galtcia, 
After  a  two  years'  noviciate  be  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  private  priest 
and  (tiU  1848)  censor  of  philosophical  and  juridical 
books.  When  his  own  works  were  placed  on  the 
Index  In  1857  he  s^ibmitted  to  the  ccclei^iaatical 
authority.  As  a  phitosopher  bis  aim  was  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  betw^ecn  knowledge  and  faith,  and 
place  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
on  a  firm  philosophical  foundation.  For  current 
pantheism  he  sitbstitute<l  dualism,  on  the  basis  of 
which  he  sought  to  show*  that  God  exists  outride  of 
the  w*orld,  that  he  can  not  be  identified  with  his 
creation.  The  two  opposing  principles  in  the  w^orid, 
which  is  objectified  by  God,  are  nature  and  spirit, 
and  man  is  the  synthesis  of  both  of  these.  OF  his 
works  the  more  important  are:  Varschule  zw*  speku- 
laliven  The^togie  des  powiiiven  Christeniums  (2  vols., 
Vienna,  1828-29;  2ded„1848);  Feregrim  Gaatmahi 
(1830);  SUd-  und  NofrdlirM^  am  HmiMante  speku- 
iaiiper  Theclogie  (1832);  Th&mas  a  Scruputis. 
Zur  Transfiguratwu  det  Per«drdichkeitS'P&nthei9' 
men  der  neuesten  ZeU  (1835);  and  DieJusU^Mil\e%ix 
in  der  deuUchen  Philaaophie  gegenw&rtiger  Zeil  ( 1838), 

BlBt>rooiLAPeT:  P.  iCnoodt.  Anton  GQniker,  2  vole..  Vienna, 
1SS1 ;  F.  H.  Rmiacb,  Der  Index  dm-  uerkilmm  BUd^tr,  ii. 
1121-1125,  Bonn,  18S5. 

OUERICKEp  g^ri^ke,  HEINRICH  ERHST  FER- 
DDfAICD:  German  Lutheran  theologian;  b.  at 
Wettin  (15  m.  n.e.  of  Elberfeld)  Feb,  25,  1803;  d. 
Halle  Feb.  4,  1878.  He  studied  at  the  University 
of  Halle  and  in  recognition  of  bis  biography  of 
Augxist  Hermann  Francke  (Halle,  1827),  and  his 
Beitrdffe  zur  hist^/risch-kriliscken  Eirdeilung  ins  Neue 
Te^ameni  (1828-31)  he  was  appointed  associate 
professor  at  Halle  in  1829,  He  was  a  zealous 
student  of  the  history  of  theology,  and  published  aev* 
eral  works  wbtch  attained  much  popularity.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned :  Handbi*ch  der  Kirchen^ 
gesehichie  (Halle,  1833;  Eng.  transl.,  A  Manual  of 
Church.  History,  Andover,  1857);  AUgemeine  christ' 
liehe  Sj/n^otik  {Leipsic,  1S39);  Hlsimindk-krUiseke 
Einimiung  in  das  Neue  Testament  (1S43;  3d  ed,,  en- 
titled Neiitestamentliche  Isagogik,  1867);  and  Lehr~ 
buck  der  chrisilick-kircMiehen  Arckdohgt^  (1847; 
Eng.  transL,  Manuulof  the  Antiquities  of  the  Churchy 
London,  1851).  In  1834  he  was  ordained  pastor  of 
a  small  congregation  at  Halle,  but  when  this  congre- 
gation emigrated  to  America  a  few  years  later  he 
returned  to  liis  profe9aorsbip,and  in  1840  he  founded, 
together  with  Dr.  Rudelbach,  the  Zeilsehrift  /fir  die 
gesammte  lutherisehe  Theologie  und  Kirche,  of  which 
be  was  associate  editor  until  bis  death.  His  life  of 
Franeke  was  tnuislated  JAto  EngUshi  London^  1837. 
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6UERRY,  ger'f,  WILLIAM  ALEZAimER:  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  bishop  of  South  Carolina;  b.  at 
Fulton,  S.  C,  July  7,  1861.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.  (M.A., 
1884;  BJ).,  1888),  and  after  being  rector  of  St. 
John's,  Florence,  S.  C,  from  1888  to  1893,  was 
chaplain  and  professor  of  homiletics  and  pastoral 
theology  in  the  University  of  the  South  until  1907, 
when  he  was  consecrated  bishop  coadjutor  of  South 
Carolina,  and  in  1908,  on  the  death  of  the  bishop, 
became  full  diocesan. 

GUETZLAFF,  gQts'lOf,  KARL  FRIEDRICH  AU- 
GUST: German  Protestant  missionary;  b.  at  Pyritz 
(24  m.  8.e.  of  Stettin),  Pomerania,  July  8, 1803;  d.  at 
Hongkong,  China,  Aug.  9,  1851.  In  1821  he  en- 
tered the  mission  established  in  Berlin  by  Johann 
Janike.  In  1823  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Nether- 
lands Missionary  Society.  During  1826-28  he  was 
located  at  Batavia  where  he  learned  the  commonest 
Chineee  dialects.  In  1828  he  went  to  Bangkok  as  an 
independent  missionary,  and  in  1831  he  proceeded  to 
China,  residing  first  at  Macao,  afterward  at  Hong- 
kong, whence  he  made  numerous  journeys  to  various 
parts  of  the  Chinese  empire.  He  assisted  W.  H. 
Medhurst  and  Robert  Morrison  in  translating  the 
Bible  into  Chinese,  wrote  in  Chinese  several  tracts 
of  useful  information,  edited  a  monthly  magazine 
m  Chinese,  and  in  1844  founded  at  Hongkong  an 
institution  for  the  training  of  native  missionaries. 
After  1835  he  held  the  office  of  interpreter  and  secre- 
tary to  the  English  commission,  and  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  people  and  country  rendered  valuable 
aid  to  the  English  during  the  Opium  War.  He 
wrote:  JowmaL  of  Three  Voyages  along  the  Coast 
of  ChiTia  (London,  1834);  A  Sketch  of  Chinese 
History  (2  vols.,  1834);  China  Opened  (2  vols., 
1838);  Gesckichte  des  chinesischen  Reichs  (Stuttgart, 
1847);  Die  Mission  in  CAina  (Berlin,  1850);  and 
The  Life  of  Taou  Kwang  (1851). 

Bibliography:  J.  C.  Cosack,  L«i>en  und  Heimoang  C.  F.  A. 
Giktzlaff,  Berlin,  1851. 

GUIAIYA:  A  district  of  northeastern  South 
America  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Brazil,  and 
Venezuela.  Colonization  began  about  1620  by  the 
French  and  Dutch,  and,  more  permanently,  by 
the  English  in  1650.  The  present  division  into  the 
three  colonial  governments  of  British,  Dutch,  and 
French  Guiana  was  established  by  the  Treaty  of 
Breda  (1667)  and  the  Peace  of  Paris  (1815). 

British  Guiana,  the  westernmost  of  the  three 
colonies,  was  organized  as  a  crown  colony  in  1831. 
The  area  is  90,277  square  miles;  population  (1904), 
301,923,  chiefly  negroes.  East  Indian  coolies,  and 
half-breeds;  there  are  about  8,000  Indians  living 
in  the  settled  regions.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
colored  population  had  been  won  to  at  least  a 
nominal  Christianity  through  the  missionary  ac- 
tivity of  the  Anglican  Church,  which  early  adopted 
an  organized  mode  of  procedure,  though  the  bishop- 
ric of  Guiana  was  not  created  till  1842.  The  see  is 
at  the  capital,  Georgetown,  or  Demerara,  and  the 
diocese  forms  part  of  the  province  of  the  West 
Indies,  having  as  metropolitan  the  archbishop  of 
Jamaica.    It  now  contains  120,000  souls.    There  is 


also  a  synod  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  with  fifteen 
ministers,  and  a  Wesleyan  Methodbt  district  with 
twenty  preachers.  The  Congregationalists  have  a 
few  congregations,  and  the  Moravians  have  planted 
settlements  and  congregations  among  the  colored 
people  in  connection  with  their  activity  in  the  neigh- 
boring Dutch  colony.  The  Coolie  Mission  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Diocesan  Mission  Society  are  active 
in  missionary  work.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
had  about  24,000  adherents,  Irish  inmiigrants  and 
converts  of  the  Jesuits,  who  have  had  general  chaige 
of  the  spiritual  interests  of  those  of  their  faith  in 
the  colony.  The  apostolic  vicariate  of  British 
Guiana  or  Demerara  was  created  in  1837. 

Dutch  Guiana  or  Surinam^  east  of  British  Guiana, 
has  an  area  of  46,072  square  miles  and  a  population 
estimated  at  90,000,  about  half  of  whom  are 
descended  from  emancipated  negro  slaves.  The 
largest  number  of  adherents  is  accredited  to  the 
Moravians  who  settled  in  the  colony  as  early  as 
1739,  with  missionary  activity  among  the  slaves 
primarily  in  view.  They  consecrated  the  first 
church  for  these  Christians  in  1796.  At  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  1863,  some  20,000  of  the  33,000 
slaves  belonged  to  the  Brethren,  and  the  total  of 
their  converts  in  1902  amounted  to  29,300.  Next 
stands  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  with  seven 
congregations  and  about  5,000  souls;  then  the 
Anglican  Church,  the  ''Society  for  Free  Evangel- 
ization," and  two  Presbyterian  bodies  with  4,000 
followers  all  told.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
gained  a  footing  in  1787  by  opening  a  house  of  wor- 
ship in  the  capital,  Paramaribo,  but  closed  it  six 
years  later,  and  Roman  Catholic  worship  was  not 
permanently  reinstated  until  1810.  In  1842  the 
apostolic  vicariate  of  Dutch  Guiana  was  created 
for  some  13,000  Catholics,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  colored.  They  have  pastors  of  the  Redemptorist 
Order.  There  are  upward  of  1,200  Jews,  mostly 
descendants  of  those  expelled  from  Brazil  in  1663; 
the  first  synagogue  was  built  in  1730.  Some- 
what more  numerous,  2,000  to  2,100,  are  the  Mo- 
hammedans, and  there  are  nearly  8,000  Brahmans 
who  have  come  from  India  and  supplanted  the 
negroes  on  the  plantations. 

French  Guiana  or  Cayenne,  the  easternmost  of  the 
three  colonies,  contains  27,027  square  miles,  with 
33,000  inhabitants.  The  negro  slaves  (numbering 
at  the  time  upward  of  12,600)  were  emancipated 
in  1848.  At  the  same  time  there  were  about 
20,000  Indians  in  the  sylvan  interior  of  the  country, 
about  half  of  whom  are  still  heathen.  The  Jesuits 
and  the  Capuchins  who  came  as  early  as  1643,  have 
labored  among  them,  with  but  indifferent  success 
Since  1816  this  missionary  activity  has  been  con- 
tinued by  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
apostolic  prefecture  of  French  Guiana  was  created 
in  1643.  There  are  two  Protestant  churches  be- 
longing respectively  to  the  French  Reformed  and  the 
Presbyterians.  Wilhelm  Goetz. 

Biblioorapht:  On  British  Guiana:  T.  H.  Beman,  JIfu- 
nonary  Labour  among  the  Indiana  of  Britith  Ouiana,  Lon- 
don, 1847;  W.  H.  Brett,  Miation  Work  among  the  Indian 
Tribet  of  .  .  .  Ouiana,  ib.  1881;  T.  Farrar.  Notes  on  the 
Hiel.  of  the  Church  in  Ouiana,  Berbioe,  1892.  On  Dutch 
Guiana:  W.  G.  Palgrave,  Dutch  Ouiana,  London,  1876; 
A.    Kappler,    HollAndiaehrOuiana,   Stuttgart.    1881.     On 
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French  Guiana:  F.  Bouyer,  La  Ouyane  franpaiae,  Paris, 
1867:  £.  Nibaut.  Ouyaw  francaiae,  ib.  1882;  P.  Mury, 
Lm  Jiauitea  it  Cayenne,  Stntsburg.  1805. 

GUIBERT,  g!n>ftr',  OF  NOGENT:  Abbot  of  No- 
gent  (Nogent-sous-Coucy,  near  Laon,  75  m.  n.e.  of 
Paris);  b.  at  Clermont  (40  m.  n.  of  Paris)  1053; 
d.  at  Nogent  between  1121  and  1124.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  entered  the  monastery  of  Flay,  where  he 
received  a  classical  and  theological  education,  and 
came  under  the  influence  of  Anselm,  then  prior  of 
Bee.  In  1104  he  was  made  abbot  of  St.  Mary's 
monastery  at  Nogent  and  remained  there  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  was  first  of  all  a  moralist,  and  hence 
cultivated  moralizing  Scripture  exposition,  which 
seemed  to  him  especially  necessary  in  a  time  when 
faith  was  unshaken,  but  morals  were  much  on  the 
decline  (De  vita  sua,  i.  17,  p.  876).  He  is  not  to  be 
counted,  however,  among  the  enlighteners,  but  is 
rather  a  true  child  of  his  time,  deeply  sunk  in  its 
superstition.  Of  interest  among  his  writings  is  the 
L^er  quo  ordine  sermo  fieri  debeat  which  strenuously 
opposes  the  prevalent  repugnance  to  preaching. 
Guibert  advised  placing  the  moral  and  psychological 
elements  into  the  foreground  of  the  sermon,  and 
held  that  no  manner  of  preaching  was  more  salu- 
tary than  that  which  presented  man's  own  picture 
to  his  mind.  The  pretense  of  the  monks  of  St. 
Medard  that  they  had  a  tooth  of  Christ  induced  him 
to  write  De  pignortbtis  aanctorutn.  He  by  no  means 
attacks  the  worship  of  relics,  but  demands  that  one 
should  first  be  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
relics  and  the  holiness  of  those  from  whom  they 
come.  He  disapproves  of  the  exhuming  of  the 
bodies  of  the  saints  and  the  dismemberment  of  these 
bodies.  He  denies  entirely  the  existence  of  physi- 
cal parts  of  Christ,  since  his  earthly  body  has  been 
completely  transfigured.  In  the  second  book  he 
defends  most  energetically  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  necessary  in- 
terUio  of  the  priest  is  here  found.  Guibert  was  also 
the  first  to  write  an  extensive  history  of  the  first 
crusade — Histories  gucs  dicitur  geata  Dei  per  Francos 
sive  historia  Hierosolymiiaruij  from  1095  to  the  end 
of  1099,  written  about  1108;  it  was  founded  on  an 
earlier  narrative  by  a  crusader,  which  Guibert 
enlarged  from  the  oral  communications  of  others 
and,  as  he  thought,  improved.  His  statements  are 
not  always  reliable,  but  the  book  as  a  whole  is  an 
important  historical  source.  Guibert  also  wrote  a 
kind  of  autobiography,  Monodiarum  sive  de  vita 
sua  libri  Hi,  The  first  book  only,  which  reaches  to 
his  election  as  abbot,  is  biographical;  it  is  written 
after  the  plan  of  Augustine's  '*  Confessions,"  and 
treats  of  his  errors  and  his  repentance  through  the 
divine  grace.  The  second  book  contains  historical 
material  on  the  monastery  at  Nogent,  relates  Gui- 
bert's  election,  and  tells  monks'  stories.  The  most 
interesting  part  is  the  third  book,  a  description  of 
the  doings  of  the  unworthy  bishop  Galderich  of 
Laon  and  of  the  controversies  between  him  and  the 
community  of  Laon.  S.  M.  Deutsch. 

Biblxoorapht:  Quibert's  works  were  edited,  with  notes, 
by  L.  d'Aoh^ry,  Paris,  1051,  and  are  reprinted  thence  in 
MPL,  clvi.  Consult:  J.  Mabillon.  Annalee  ordinia  S. 
Benedicti,  books  lx.-lxiy.;  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca 
LoHna  media  ei  inlima  aiatia,  book  vii.  362-368;  Hia- 
ioire  lUUraire  de  la  France,  x.  433  sqq.;    H.  F.  Reuter, 


Oeachichte  der  religidaen  Aufkl&rung  im  MiUelaUer,  i.  143 
sqq.,  Berlin,  1875;  J.  Michaud,  BibliotKique  dea  croiaadea, 
i.  122  sqq..  Paris,  1820;  idem,  Hiatoire  dea  croiaadea,  \i. 
88  sqq.,  Paris,  1841;  H.  C.  L.  von  Sybel,  OeachichU  dea 
eraten  Kreuazuga,  pp.  33.  36.  Dtisseldorf,  1841;  T.  A. 
Archer  and  C.  L.  Kingsford,  The  Cruaadea,  pp.  26.  34- 
85,  440.  New  York,  1895;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FaU,  vi. 
266,  202;  Moeller.  Chriatian  Church,  ii.  323-324.  332,  373; 
Neander,  Ouriatian  Church,  iv.  124  sqq.,  et  passim. 

GUIBERT  OF  RAVENNA:  Archbishop  of  that 
city  and  antipope  (Clement  III.)  1080-1100;  b.  in 
Parma  c.  1025;  d.  at  Civita  Castellana  (19  m.  s.e. 
of  Viterbo)  Sept.  8,  1100.  He  was  the  descendant 
of  a  noble  Italian  family,  and  entered  political  serv- 
ice as  chancellor  for  Italy,  officiating  from  1057- 
1063.  After  the  death  of  Nicholas  II.  in  1061  he 
openly  separated  from  the  curial  party  and  induced 
the  bishops  of  Lombardy  to  protest  against  the  elec- 
tion of  Alexander  II.  and  to  ally  themselves  with 
the  secular  court.  The  election  of  Bishop  Cadalus 
of  Parma  as  antipope  at  Basel,  Oct.  1061,  took 
place  probably  in  his  presence  and  corresponded  to 
his  conception  of  the  situation.  The  resolution  of 
the  Synod  of  Augsburg  which  led  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Alexander  II.  did  not  have  his  consent,  and 
probably  for  this  reason  he  resigned  his  chancellor- 
ship after  that  s3niod.  For  the  next  ten  years  he 
seems  to  have  lived  in  Parma.  Though  his  name 
was  not  prominent  during  this  period,  the  German 
court  did  not  lose  sight  of  him.  In  1072,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  the  empress,  Henry  IV.  made  him  arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna.  In  the  beginning  of  the  pon- 
tificate of  Gregory  VII.  Guibert  seems  to  have 
cooperated  with  the  pope,  but  probably  as  early  as 
1074  he  took  the  side  of  the  opposition.  As  he  ab- 
sented himself  from  the  synod  of  1076,  Gregory  VII. 
suspended  him  from  his  office.  In  1080  the  imperial 
party  elected  him  antipope,  but  it  was  not  till 
Mar.  24,  1084,  that  he  reached  Rome  and  was  en- 
throned in  the  Lateran  Church.  The  German  epis- 
copate acknowledged  him  as  pope  at  the  Synod  of 
Mainz,  April,  1085;  but  his  elevation  did  not  bring 
to  the  emperor  that  increase  of  power  which  he 
expected. 

Personally  Guibert  was  respected  by  friend  and 
foe,  but  he  lacked  the  initiative  necessary  for  a 
champion  of  the  imperial  cause.  He  remained  faith- 
ful to  Henry  IV.,  and  on  March  31,  1084,  crowned 
him  king,  but  was  never  able  to  exercise  a  decisive 
influence  upon  the  condition  of  the  Church. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Biblxoobapht:  Jaff^,  Regeata,  1.  649-655;  O.  Kdhncke. 
Wibert  von  Ravenna,  Leipsic,  1888;  Schaff,  Chriatian 
Church,  V.  i,  pp.  41,  61  sqq.,  73,  75;  Milman,  Latin 
Chriatianity,  vol.  iii.  passim,  iv.  67;  Bower,  Popea,  ii, 
397-427. 

6UID0,  gi'dd,  OF  AREZZO:  Benedictine;  b. 
at  Arezzo  (55  m.  s.e.  of  Florence)  between  990  and 
1000;  d.  about  1050.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
eleventh  century  he  became  a  monk  in  the  monastery 
of  Pomposa,  but  the  success  of  his  method  of  teach- 
ing singing  aroused  such  jealousy  that  he  was  ex- 
pelled. He  found  refuge  with  the  bishop  of  Arezzo, 
and  at  the  invitation  of  John  XIX.  went  to  Rome. 
His  abbot  then  urged  him  to  return  to  Pomposa, 
but  whether  he  did  so  or  whether  he  is  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  Prior  Guido  who  died  at  the  Camal- 
dolite  monastery  of  Avellana  in  1050,  is  uncertain. 
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He  applied  the  famous  syllables  ''ut  re  mi  fa  sol 
la ''  to  the  notes  of  the  scale,  these  being  the  ini- 
tial syllables  of  the  hemistichs  of  a  hynm  on  John 
the  Baptist.  He  improved  the  system  which  al- 
ready existed  by  the  use  of  additional  lines  and  by 
availing  himself  of  the  spaces  between  them.  The 
signs  which  he  placed  on  and  between  the  lines  were 
not  notes,  but  the  old  neumes.  In  addition  to  the 
works  enumerated  in  the  bibliography,  he  was 
probably  the  author  of  a  letter  against  simony, 
addressed  to  Heribert,  archbishop  of  Milan. 

(R.  SCHMID.) 
Bibuoobapht:  Guido's  works  on  music,  genuine  and 
doubtful,  were  edited  by  Gerbert  in  Script,  eccl.  de  munca 
aoero,  vol.  ii.,  St.  Bias,  1784.  in  MPL,  cxli.,  and  in  C.  E. 
H.  de  Coussemaker,  Scriptorum  de  muaiea  .  .  .  novtu 
•vies.  voL  ii.,  Paris,  1865.  Consult:  R.  G.  Kiesewetter, 
Ouido  von  AreMzo,  Leipeic,  1840;  H.  Niemann,  StudUn 
tur  G^9chichU  der  Notentehrift,  ib.  1878;  idem.  Munk- 
1enk4m,  ib.  1895. 

GUIDO  OF  CREMA.    See  Paschal  HI. 

6UID0  (GUY)  DE  BRAY  (BRES).    See  BRi». 

GUIDOinS,    gwi-dd'nis,    BERNARDUS     (BER- 
NARD GUI) :    Dominican,  inquisitor  in  Toulouse; 
b.  at  Roy^res  (department  of  Haute- Vienne,  arron- 
dissement  of  Saint- Yrieix,  27  m.  s.  of  Limoges)  about 
1261;   d.  at  Lod^ve  (33  m.  w.n.w.  of  Montpellier) 
Dec.  30,  1331.    He  entered  the  Dominican  Order 
in  1279.    From  1294  to  1305  he  served  as  prior  in 
coDvents  at  Albi,  Carcassonne,  Castres,  and  Limoges; 
in  1314  he  was  vicar  of  the  province  of  Toulouse; 
and  about  1316  became  procurator  general  of  his 
Order.     In   1307  he  was  appointed  inquisitor  of 
Toulouse,  where  for  nearly  eighteen  years  he  ad- 
ministered his  office  with  zeal  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  extirpation  of  the  Catharist  heresy  (see  New 
Manicheans,  II.).    A  fairly  exhaustive  narrative  of 
his  activity  is  supplied  in  the  Liber  aententiarum  in- 
quisitionis  Tolosance,  published  by  P.  van  Limborch 
in  his  Historia  inquisitionis  (Amsterdam,  1692).    An 
official  manual  for  the  procedure  of  the  officers  of 
the  Inquisition  was  prepared  by  Guidonis  imder 
the   title:     Pradica  inguisiiionis   (first   issued   by 
C.  Douais,  Paris,  1886),  a  volume  furnishing  val- 
uable elucidations  of  the  doctrines  and  peculiarities 
of  the  various  heretical  factions.    That  the  Curia 
appreciated  his  eminent  ability,  appears  from  his 
repeated  employment  in  the  papal  diplomatic  serv- 
ice.    Thus  in  1317  he  was  despatched  to  Italy  in 
behalf  of  pacification   between  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines,  and  for  the  adjustment  of  partizan 
strifes  at  Genoa;  and  in  1318  he  was  commissioned 
to   mediate  a  reconciliation  between  Philip  V.    of 
France  and  Count  Robert  of  Flanders.    In  1233  he 
became  bishop  of  Tuy,  in  Spain;   whence,  in  1324, 
he  was  translated  to  the  diocese  of  Lod^ve. 

Along  with  his  official  activity,  Guidonis  ex- 
hibited a  remarkably  comprehensive  literary  indus- 
try. Of  his  historical  works,  the  best  known  are 
his  great  history  of  the  popes  (Flores  cronicorum 
seu  caialogus  pontificum  Romanorum);  his  com- 
pendious account  of  the  popes  and  emperors  {Cata- 
logus  brevis  pontificum  Romanorum  et  imperatorum) ; 
and  his  annab  of  the  French  kings.  Of  importance, 
moreover,  is  the  great  work  on  the  history  of  the 
Dominican  Order,   which  Guidonis  undertook   in 


1304;  only  parts  have  hitherto  been  published,  but 
C.  Douais  has  repeatedly  made  use  of  Guidonis' 
materials  for  the  history  of  that  Order.  Guidonis' 
digest  of  the  acts  of  the  original  chapter  general  of 
the  Dominican  Order  has  been  edited  by  B.  M. 
Reichert  (Monumenta  ordinia  fratrum  prcedicatO' 
rum,  vol.  iii.,  Prague,  1898);  the  acts  of  the  pro- 
vincial chapter  of  the  Dominican  province  of  Pro- 
vence (down  to  1302)  were  made  known  by  Douais 
in  1894.  As  yet  unpublished  are  Guidonis'  Specur 
lum  sanctorale  (a  valuable  collection  of  legends  of  the 
saints)  and  De  temporibus  et  annis  generalium  et 
provincialium  concUiorum.  Great  confusion  ensued 
formerly  from  the  designation  erroneously  attrib- 
uted to  Guidonis:  "de  Castris  S.  Vincentii";  since 
his  writings  thus  came  to  be  partly  ascribed  to 
Bemardus  de  Castris  S.  Vincentii.  He  has  also  been 
confused  with  the  Dominican  Guido  de  Pileo  of 
Vincenza  (d.  1331),  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
his  elder  fellow  Dominican,  Bemardus  Guidonis  of 
B^ziers  (hence  Biterrensis) ,  who  died  in  1273. 

(Herman  Haupt.) 
Bibliography:  The  earlier  literature  is  given  in  U.  Cheva- 
lier, R&pertoire  dea  t€nircea  hiatoriquea  du  moyenrAge,  hi- 
bliograj^ie,  i.  1910,  Paris,  1905.  The  principal  modem 
work  is  L.  Delisle,  Notice  etar  lee  manuecriie  de  Bernard 
Gut,  in  Noticee  et  extraita  dee  MSS.  de  la  bibliothique  na^ 
tionale,  xxvii.  109-455,  Paris,  1879.  Consult:  C.  Mo- 
linier,  L'Inguieition  dana  le  midi  de  la  France,  pp.  5  sqq., 
197  sqq..  ib.  1880;  idem,  in  Archive*  dee  miMion*  ed- 
entifiquea  et  litt^airee,  3  ser.,  xiv.  189  sqq.,  238  sqq.,  ib. 
1888;  O.  Lorenz,  DGQ,  vol.  ii.  passim,  Berlin,  1887;  H. 
Sachsse,  in  Halte  woe  du  host,  Berlin,  1891;  idem,  Ber- 
nardua  Ouidonia  und  die  ApoateUjrUder,  Rostock,  1891; 
Potthast,  Wegu}eiaer,  pp.  150-152  (indispensable  for  the 
sources);  F.  Arbellot,  mude  bioffraj^i<[ue  et  bibliographique 
atar  Bernard  Guidonia,  Limoges,  1896;  C.  Douais,  Docur- 
menta  pour  aervir  ii  I'hiat.  de  Vinquiaition^  Paris,  1900. 

GUILLON,  gi^yfin',  MARIE  NICOLAS  SYL- 
VESTRE:  French  Roman  Catholic,  Bishop  of 
Morocco  in  partibue  infidelium;  b.  in  Paris  Jan.  1, 
1760;  d.  at  Montfermeil  (19  m.  n.e.  of  Paris)  Oct. 
16,  1847.  He  studied  at  the  College  du  Plessis  and 
at  the  College  Louis-le-Grand  and  acquired  great 
proficiency  in  medicine,  as  well  as  in  theology.  He 
became  almoner  and  librarian  to  the  Princess  Lam- 
balle,  but  fled  to  Sceaux  after  her  execution  in 
1792  and  practised  medicine  there,  and  at  Meaux, 
for  several  years  imder  the  assumed  name  of  Pastel. 
After  the  Revolution  he  was  made  honorary  canon 
and  librarian  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris.  He  ac- 
companied Cardinal  Fesch  to  Rome,  and  on  his 
return  became  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  Lyc6e 
Bonaparte,  and  shortly  afterward  professor  of 
sacred  eloquence  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  also  be- 
came almoner  of  the  Collie  Louis-le-Grand,  al- 
moner to  the  Princess  of  Orleans,  honorary  canon 
of  Saint  Denis,  bishop  of  Morocco  (1833),  dean  of 
the  theological  faculty  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  an 
oflBcer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  was  a  prolific 
writer,  and  some  of  his  works  are  still  of  value, 
particularly  his  Collection  des  brefs  du  Pope  Pie  VI. 
(2  vols.,  Paris,  1798);  Bihliothkque  choisie  des  pbres 
grecs  et  latins  (26  vols.,  1822);  and  his  excellent 
translation  of  Cyprian's  works  (2  vols.,  1837). 
Biblioorapht:   Lichtenberger,  ESR,  v.  792-793. 

GUILT:  The  state  resulting  from  the  violation 
of  law.  In  Christianity  the  presuppositions  of 
guilt  are  the  Christian  view  of  Sin  (q.v.),  personal 
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freedom  and  moral  law.  Originally  the  word  for 
guilt  signified  a  debt,  then  the  liability  for  debt, 
still  later  it  stood  for  crime  and  the  state  of  one  who 
had  violated  custom  or  law  without  reference  to 
the  ideal  nature  of  these,  as  liable  to  punishment. 
With  reference  to  the  law  of  God,  guilt  was  the 
condition  of  one  who  having  transgressed  the  law 
was  liable  to  penalty.  In  the  Old  Testament  guilt- 
offerings  were  coupled  with  sin-offerings,  both  of 
which  assumed  violation  of  the  covenant  relations 
which  demanded  atonement.  It  involved  the  as- 
sumption that  legal  requirement,  not  so  much 
personal  as  arbitrary  and  external,  had  been  dis- 
turbed and  that  satisfaction  had  to  be  made. 
This  idea  has  its  ethnic  parallels.  In  Roman  law 
culpa  designates  the  transgression  of  law  where  no 
dolus  can  be  attributed  to  the  conscious  intention. 
Aiiiaf  which  stood  for  cause,  meant  also  guilt; 
even  heroes  lay  under  a  burden  of  guilt  which  could 
not  be  ethically  attributed  to  them;  hence  it  ap- 
pears as  a  fate — haimarmenS.  The  German  Skulda 
was  one  of  the  fates.  The  earliest  Christian  term 
for  guilt  was  not  aitia hut  apheiUma,  ''debt''  (cf. 
Matt.  vi.  12). 

Guilt  thus  appears  in  two  relations — civil  and 
personal.  In  civil  affairs  one  may  come  under 
obligations  to  compensate  for  an  action  legally 
defective,  by  the  payment  of  money  or  other  equivar 
lent.  By  a  criminal  act,  in  addition  to  the  injury 
done,  the  criminal  has  violated  a  social  order  for 
which  the  only  satisfaction  is  punishment;  this, 
while  not  repaying  the  injured  party,  compels  a 
recognition  of  the  order  violated.  Here  the  relation 
is  no  longer  external,  involving  debt  and  things, 
but  persosal,  involving  crime  and  persons.  Thus 
the  necessity  of  punishment  cleaves  to  the  trans- 
gressor. According  to  the  New  Testament  guilt 
has  the  following  relations:  (1)  to  the  object  vio- 
lated by  the  sin  (I  Cor.  xi.  27;  Jas.  ii.  10);  (2)  to 
the  sin  with  which  it  is  connected  (Mark  iii.  29); 
(3)  to  the  penalty  to  which  the  evil-doer  is  liable 
(Matt.  xxvi.  66) ;  (4)  to  the  person  to  whose  juris- 
diction one  is  answerable  on  the  ground  of  violated 
obligation  (Rom.  iii.  19). 

Several  theories  have  been  proposed  to  account 
for  the  consciousness  of  guilt:  (1)  It  is  grounded  in 
part  in  the  participation  of  all  men  in  Adam's  sin, 
and  in  part  in  the  corruption  which  is  the  punish- 
ment of  that  sin.  (2)  A  blameworthy  deed  com- 
mitted by  each  individual  of  the  race  in  a  prenatal 
state  announces  itself  in  the  universal  consciousness 
of  guilt  (Julius  Miiller).  (3)  The  consciousness  of 
guilt  is  an  incident  of  human  development;  ''in 
his  direct  and  unformed  condition,  man  is  in  a  sit- 
uation in  which  he  ought  not  to  be,  and  he  must 
free  himself.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin."  This  condition  is  therefore  in- 
evitable, but  to  be  transcended,  and  with  its  dis- 
appearance guilt  will  also  disappear  (Hegel);  or 
through  the  painful — guilty — consciousness  of  nat- 
ural weakness  as  something  that  should  not  be,  one 
becomes  susceptible  to  redemption  by  which  he 
attains  perfection  (Schleiermacher).  (4)  Guilt  is 
a  social  phenomenon.  All  men  are  involved  in  the 
general  consequences  and  sufferings  caused  by  sin. 
This  is  the  truth  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  origi- 


nal sin.  Men  may  be  only  in  part  aware  of  this 
stAte  and  later  they  may  be  awakened  from  their 
indifference  and  lethargy  and  be  led  to  confess  and 
forsake  their  blameworthy  share  in  a  general  im- 
moral and  irreligious  condition.  So  far  at  least 
as  they  consent  to  those  social  conditions  which 
violate  the  ideal  moral  order  they  are  guilty.  But 
the  line  between  individual  and  social  guilt  is  hard 
to  define.  (5)  Guilt  attaches  only  to  those  actions 
and  to  that  character  which  are  self-originated  and 
for  which  one  is  therefore  responsible.  He  has 
freely  identified  himself  with  the  moral  conditions 
in  which  he  is  found.  Accordingly  he  is  out  of 
tune  with  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  society, 
and  his  own  better  self.  His  acts  become  habitual, 
his  choice  cumulative,  registered  in  a  permanent 
alienation  from  God.  And  the  wrong  act  has  not 
only  its  outer,  but  its  inner  consequences,  and  these 
latter  cleave  to  the  sinner  and  he  is  answerable  to 
God.  This  constitutes  his  guilt.  The  prophets,  in 
their  revolt  from  the  earlier  Hebrew  notion  of  sin 
as  derived  from  social  solidarity,  carried  the  idea 
of  individual  sin  and  guilt  to  the  very  breaking- 
point  (Jer.  xxxi.  29,  30:  Ezek.  xviii.  2,4,  9,  xxxiii. 
12-20).  In  personal  life  there  may  be  guilt  where 
there  is  no  inunediate  consciousness  of  it.  There  are 
degrees  of  guilt,  but  no  guilt  is  infinite.  Strictly 
speaking,  there  is  neither  inheritance  nor  transfer 
of  guilt.  C.  A.  Beckwith. 

Biblxoorapht:  The  subject  is  treated  in  the  treatises  on 
s3rst«matio  theology  (see  Dogma,  Dogmatics);  in  the 
works  on  Biblical  Thkoloot  (q.v.);  and  in  the  com- 
mentaries on  the  passages  cited  in  the  text.  Ck>nsult 
also  the  literature  under  Sin;  J.  Miiller,  Die  chriatliehe 
Lehre  von  der  SUnde,  2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1877.  Eng.  transl., 
Edinburgh.  1877;  DCG,  i.  696-698. 

GUITMUND,  gwit'mund,  CHRISTIAN:  Bishop 
of  Aversa  (13  m.  n.n.w.  of  Naples);  b.  in  Nor- 
mandy, probably  c.  1020;  d.  about  1095.  He 
was  instructed  by  Lanfranc  at  Bee.  Later  he  was 
a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  LarCroix  Saint-Leufroi 
in  the  diocese  of  Evreux  (department  of  Eure,  be- 
tween Gaillon  and  Evreux).  Thence  William  the 
Conqueror  called  him  to  England  after  the  battle 
of  Senlac  (Oct.  14,  1066),  with  the  intention  of 
offering  him  later  an  English  bishopric,  but  he  could 
not  induce  Guitmund  to  remain.  At  the  beginning 
of  1077  he  was  in  Rome,  where  he  entered  a  monas- 
tery under  the  name  of  Christianus.  He  soon  gained 
great  influence  at  the  papal  court.  In  an  account 
of  the  events  in  Rome  in  Dec,  1083,  he  appears  as 
the  leader  of  the  Gregorian  party.  After  the  death 
of  Gregory  he  vehemently  opposed  the  election  of 
Victor  III.  (pope  1086-87),  but  was  more  favor- 
ably inclined  toward  Urban  II.  (1088-99).  To  him 
he  owed  his  election  as  bishop  of  Aversa,  about 
July,  1088. 

Guitmund 's  fame  rests  upon  his  attack  on  Beren- 
gar  of  Tours  and  his  formulation  of  the  conmion 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  his  Libri  ires  de 
corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini  veritaie  in  eucharistia. 
The  work  originated  between  1073  and  1078,  prob- 
ably in  La-Croix-Saint-Leufroi,  and  aims  to  refute 
Berengar's  book  Des  acra  casna.     Guitmund  tries 

(1)  to  prove  from  the  conception  of  divine  omnipo- 
tence the  possibility  of  the  ''essential"  change; 

(2)  to  confute  the  esthetic  objection  to  the  idea  of 
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a  "  chewing  "  of  Christ.  In  this  connection  he 
argues  (3)  that  in  every  particle  of  the  elements  the 
whole  Christ  is  partaken,  and  (4)  that  the  special 
manner  of  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  corresponds  exactly  to  the  special 
manner  of  generation  in  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  is 
as  difficult  to  be  imderstood  by  the  intellect  as  it  is 
easy  to  be  grasped  by  faith.  In  the  second  book 
be  refutes  (5)  the  objection  of  Berengar  that  the 
incorruptible  body  of  the  heavenly  Christ  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  considered  sub- 
ject to  the  process  of  digestion,  and  tries  (6)  to 
invalidate  Berengar's  proofs  from  the  Fathers.  In 
the  third  book  he  attempts  (7)  to  prove  from  the 
Fathers  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is 
in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and 
(8)  to  confute  three  similar  heterodox  views  on  the 
Lord's  Supper  that  had  originated  with  Berengar. 
Besides  his  principal  work,  Guitmund  wrote  also 
on  the  Trinity — Confessio  de  aancta  trinitatey  ChrisH 
humanUate  corporisque  clc  sanguinis  Domini  nostri 
veritaU,  and  Epistola  ad  Erjastum  of  which  only  a 
fragment  is  preserved.  (H.  BdHiiER.) 

Bibuogbapht:  The  adifio  princep9  of  his  work  on  the 
EuchariBt  was  published  by  Erasmus,  Basel,  1530;  that 
and  the  Confetno  were  issued  by  Ulimmier,  Ldwen,  1561 ; 
tbeee  two  and  the  Epittola  are  in  MPL,  oxlix.  His  life 
im  in  Orderious  Vitalis,  HiMi.  eeel.»  iv.  8.  Consiilt:  Hia- 
ioire  UtUrair*  de  la  France,  viii.  553-572;  J.  Bach,  Dog- 
metHfeeehiehte  dee  MiUelaUere,  i.  586-587,  Vienna.  1873; 
R.  Seeberg,  Lehrbueh  der  DogmenoeechuJUe,  ii.  60,  Leipsic, 
1898;  Hamaok,  Dogma,  vi.  52;  KL,  y.  1359-60;  Ceillier, 
Auieure  eacree,  iz.  759-760,  xiii.  131,  175,  516-525. 

GUIZOT,  gt''z5',  FRANCOIS  PIERRE  GUIL- 
LAIJME:  French  historian  and  statesman;  b.  at 
Ntmes  (32  m.  w.s.w.  of  Avignon)  Oct.  4,  1787;  d. 
at  Val-Richer,  a  former  Augustinian  monastery 
near  Lisieux  (35  m.  e.  of  Caen),  Sept.  12,  1874.  He 
was  descended  from  a  family  of  Huguenot  pastors. 
His  father,  an  advocate  of  liberal  views,  having 
been  guillotined  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  he  was 
taken  by  his  mother  to  Geneva  and  educated  there 
under  her  care.  In  1805  he  went  to  Paris  to  study 
law,  but  soon  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  in 
1812  became  professor  of  history  at  the  Sorbonne. 
He  belonged  to  the  school  of  doctrinaires,  who 
sought  to  unite  liberalism  and  conservatism  and 
retain  imder  a  limited  monarchy  the  liberties  won 
by  the  Revolution.  His  lectures  found  an  enthu- 
siastic reception;  but  for  this  very  reason  they  were 
soon  prohibited.  From  1830  to  1848  he  devoted  him- 
self to  politics  and  held  various  posts  including 
that  of  minister  of  public  instruction  (1832-34), 
and  that  of  premier  (1840-48).  He  reformed  the 
educational  system  of  France  from  top  to  bottom, 
introducing  particularly  valuable  improvements  in 
the  primary  and  secondary  schools.  During  the 
revolution  of  1848  the  popular  indignation  against 
him  was  so  great  that  he  sought  safety  in  England. 
After  his  political  fall  he  lived  mostly  in  retirement 
and  took  an  increasing  interest  in  religious  affairs. 
In  1852  he  became  president  of  the  consistory,  in 
which  capacity  he  fought  the  liberals  tooth  and 
nail.  Whether  in  the  consistory,  or  the  cabinet,  or 
the  professor's  chair,  he  showed  always  the  same 
firm  and  unyielding  disposition.  He  was  the  chief 
support  of  orthodoxy  in  the  Reformed  Church  in 
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France  and  was  largely  responsible  for  the  division 
of  the  Church  which  occurred  at  and  after  the 
Synod  of  1872.  He  believed  strongly  in  the  neces- 
sity for  authority  and  had  no  patience  with  criti- 
cism, either  of  religion  or  politics.  For  him  religion 
was  above  all,  the  sanction  of  order  and  authority. 
Hence  his  great  admiration  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Guizot  was  thoroughly  unselfish  and  a  man  of 
unimpeachable  integrity.  Though  he  filled  the 
highest  political  offices  and  as  premier  had  the  en- 
tire power  of  France  in  his  hands,  he  died  a  poor 
man.  It  may  be  added  that  he  took  part  in  found- 
ing the  Soci^t^  Biblique  in  1826,  and  the  Soci^t^  de 
THistoire  du  Protestantisme,  1857.  A  few  of  his 
most  important  works  are:  HisUrire  g^n^cde  de  la 
duilisation  en  Europe  (Paris,  1828),  and  Histoire  de 
la  civilisation  en  France  (5  vols.,  1829-32),  both 
translated  into  English  by  W.  Hazlitt  under  the 
title.  The  History  of  Civilisation  (3  vols.,  London, 
1856) ;  Histoire  de  la  R&oolution  d'Angleterre  (2  vols., 
1826-27,  extended  to  6  vols.,  1850-56;  Eng.  transl, 
2  vols.,  Oxford,  1838;  also  transl.  by  W.  Hazlitt, 
London,  1856);  Vie,  correspondance  et  4crits  de 
Washington  (6  vols.,  1839-40,  Eng.  transl.,  London, 
1840) ;  M ^moires  pour  servir  h  Vhistoire  de  mon  temps 
(8  vols.,  1858-67;  Eng.  transl.  in  part,  Memoirs 
to  Illustrate  the  History  of  My  Time,  4  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1858-61);  L'^glise  et  la  sociiU  chritienne 
(1861;  Eng.  transl..  The  Christian  Church  and 
Society  in  1861,  London,  1861);  MHitations  svr 
I'essence  de  la  religion  chritienne  (1864;  Eng. 
transl..  Meditations  on  the  Essence  of  Christianity, 
London,  1864),  subsequently  supplemented;  Les 
Vies  de  guartre  grands  Chretiens  franfais  (vol.  i., 
1868;  Eng.  transl..  Saint  Louis  and  Calvin,  London, 
1869);  and  L' Histoire  de  France  .  .  .  racont^e  i 
mes  petits-enfanis  (7  vols.,  1870-79;  Eng.  transl.. 
History  of  France  ,  .  ,  to  the  Year  1789,  8  vols., 
London,  1872-81).  Other  works  of  his  have  ap- 
peared under  English  titles,  and  illustrate  the 
range  of  his  activities,  e.g.:  Memoirs  of  George 
Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle  (London,  1838);  Democ- 
racy and  its  Mission  (1848);  On  the  Causes  and 
Success  of  the  English  Revolution  of  I64O-I688 
( 1850) ;  Essay  on  the  Hist,  of  the  Origin  of  Represent- 
ative Government  (1852);  The  Fine  Arts,  their  Nor 
ture  and  Relations  (1853);  Hist,  of  England  (3  vols., 
1877-79).  His  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (1854  and 
often)  is  an  extract  from  his  "  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Revolution."  (C.  Pfbnder.) 
Biblioorapht:  Henriette  de  Witt,  Ouizot  done  ea  famiUe 
et  avec  eee  amie,  Paris,  1880,  Eng.  tranal.,  Ouizot  in  Pri- 
vate Life,  London,  1880  (by  his  daughter);  D.  Clarke, 
The  Life  and  Wriiinge  of  M.  Ouizot,  Boston,  1875;  J.  F. 
Simon,  Thiers,  Ouizot,  RSmuaai,  Paris,  1885;  C.  A.  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Eeeaye  on  Men  and  Women,  London,  1890;  A. 
Bardoux,  Ouizot,  Paris,  1894. 

GIJLICK,  gQ'lik,  JOHN  THOMAS:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Waimea,  Kauai,  Hawaii,  March  13,  1832. 
He  was  educated  at  Williams  College  (A.B.,  1859) 
and  Union  Theological  Seminary  (1861).  He  then 
went  as  a  missionary  to  China  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  and  was  stationed  at  Peking  in  1864-65 
and  Kalgan  in  1865-75.  From  1875  to  1899  he 
was  a  missionary  in  Japan,  being  stationed  at  Kob6 
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in  1S7S-S2  and  Osaka  in  1882-99v  but  in  IH99  he 
return^i  to  the  United  States  and  retired  from  ac- 
tive life.  Ha  has  writt<Mi  Evolution,  Raciat  and 
Hohiiudinal  (Washington,  1905). 

GULICK,  LUTHER  HAXSEY:  CDngr^gation- 
aUst  and  uiLssionary;  b,  in  ILiwail^  of  missionary 
parents,  June  10,  1S2B^  d.  m  Spntigtield^  Mass., 
Apr  8,  189 L  He  was  educated  in  Hawaii,  and  in 
niedieine  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeona 
in  New  York  City,  and  in  1851  went  as  misaionary 
of  the  American  Board  to  Micronesia,  There  he 
labored  snceeasfuliy  till  1860,  when  his  health  com- 
pelled htm  to  retire.  He  went  to  Hawaii,  and  from 
1863  till  1870  he  waa  secretary  of  the  Hawaiian 
Evangelical  Association,  He  was  then  employed 
by  the  American  Board  to  visit  Spain  and  Italy 
with  a  view  of  establishing  mbsion^  therei  and  was 
abo  under  consideration  aa  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  Board;  but  from  1875  till  1890  was  the  agent 
of  the  American  Bib!e  Society,  firet  of  its  work 
In  both  Japan  and  China,  and  after  ISSl  for  China 
only;  later  Siam  was  added.  01  health  comp»elled 
him  to  return  to  the  United  States  in  ISSO^  and  he 
shortly  thereafter  resigned. 

GU3fDULF,  gOnMulf^  1.  Heretical  teacher  of 
the  first  half  of  the  eieventh  century.  About  1025 
a  number  of  heretics  were  arrested  In  Arras  and 
committed  to  a  synod  convened  in  the  city  for  final 
geotence.  The  defendants  named  aa  their  teacher 
an  Italian  called  Gundulf,  who  had  escaped  pur- 
suit. It  would  appear  that  he  had  acquainted  them 
with  the  precepts  of  the  Gospels  and  the  apostles, 
beside  which  no  other  source  of  faith  was  to  be 
r^arded.  They  rejected  the  church  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments,  and  opposed  zealously  all  liturgical 
developments,  the  veneration  of  saints  (except  the 
martyrs  and  apostles),  and  prayers  for  the  dead. 
Ecclesiastical  hierarchy  was  supplanted  among  them 
by  sectarian  preachers  called  from  the  laity,  Tvhile 
the  ecclesiastical  means  of  grace  wore  super^ed  by 
individual  "  election  "  to  the  state  of  justification. 
Their  moral  ideal  consisted  in  forsaking  the  world, 
mortifying  the  fiesh,  subsisting  by  the  labor  of 
their  hands,  anti  showing  love  to  all;  the  married 
estate  appeared  to  them  sinful.  On  declaring  them^ 
selves  ready  to  recant,  the  accused  were  allowed  to 
make  reconciliation  with  the  Church.  Undoubtedly 
Gundulf  and  his  adherents  may  be  classed  with  the 
Cathari,  who  were  then  spreading  from  northern 
Italy  into  the  districts  beyond  the  Alps. 

Hbhmaj*  Hatjpt- 
Biblioorapitt:  L.  d'Ach^ry,  BjAcilegium,  L.  006  qq.^  Parii, 
1723  (contains  tb©  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Arfa*  and  thu 
letter?  of  Hi^^hop  Gerlmrd  <A  Cambrai);  Mabst,  Concilia^ 
3a jt*  423  Bqq.;  P.  Fredericq*  CorpuM  d^cwmsntiormn  in- 
quxtiii^niM  NetrlanditiE^  i.  1-5^  The  Ha£U«,  18B9.  Cda- 
sulc  edsQi  C  Schmidt,  Hist,  et  doctrine  de  la  met*  det 
Catharet,  h  35  snq.,  P^ris^  I84t;  J.  J.  J,  von  Ddllinger, 
Beitr&Qt  fur  SektengetcJiidkts  doM  MitlelaMiray  ]\  65  fiqcq.. 
Munich.  1890. 

3.  Bishop  of  Rochester;  b.  near  Ronen,  France, 
c.  1024 J  d.  at  Rochester  Mar,  7,  llOS.  He  received 
his  education  at  Rouen,  became  a  clerk  of  the  cathe- 
dral there,  and  in  I059|  on  his  return  from  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem,  became  a  monk  in  the  monas- 
tery at  Bee.    Here  he  met  Anselm  of  Canterbury 


in  1060,  with  whom  he  formed  a  lifelong  friend- 
ship.   Lanfranc,  the  prior  at  Bee,  became  greatly 
attached  to  him,  took  him  to  Caen  in  1066,  and  on 
his  appointment  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
in  1070,  he  made  Gundulf  his  proctor  and  placed 
him  in  charge  of  the  estates  of  the  archbishoprie. 
Through    Lanfranc's    infiuence    Gundulf    was    ap* 
pointed  bishop  of  Rochester,  being  consecrated  in 
Christ  Church,  Cjinterbury,  Mar,  19,  1077.     Gun- 
dM,  who  was  a  famous  architect,  at  once  rebuilt 
the  church  at  Roch^ter  and  made  hh  chapter 
monastic,  substituting  for  the  five  canons  sixty 
monks.     He  also  built  the  White  Tower  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  a  castle  at  Rochester  for  William 
Rtifus,  a  nunnery  at  Mailing,  and  the  so-called  St. 
Leonard's  tower  at   West  Mailing.      In   1078   be 
founded  a  hospital  for  lepers  at  Chatham.    He  waa 
well  liked  by  William  Rufus,  and  by  Henry  L 
Btm^iadRAPUT:  Tbe  Viia  by  a  Qoatfimponuy  in  in  H.  Whsr- 
loB,   Anffiia  ttura,  tj,   273-2&2<   ct  i.  33S  sqq.,   LaadDn, 
1691.    sod    MPL,  clix,  S13-S36.     Consuiti     T.    Wrisht. 
Biographia  BHkmnico  liXCTtxria,  il.  41-43,  London,   1S46; 
T.  D.  H«fdy,  Dttcriptim  Caiidoffue  of  MaieH^ilt.  p.  103, 
no.  158,  in  Bolls  Serie*,  ib.  1862-71 ;    HUloira  litth^itt 
d*  la  France,  ix.  360;   W.   R.  W.  Stephenc,  The  EnoliMk 
CAwrcft  ,  .  ,  /0(S^-ItrJ,pp.  26,35,104,  275,  Londom.  1901: 
DNB,  3raii.  336-341. 

GUITKEL,  gun'kl,  JOHANTT  FRIEBRICB  HER- 

MAMTTt  German  Protestant;  b,  at  Springe  (14  m,  s,w, 
of  Hanover)  May  23^  1862,  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  G5ttingen,  Giessen,  and  LeipsiCt  and 
in  1889-94  was  privat^locent  at  Halle.  Since  the 
latter  year  he  haa  been  associate  professor  of  Old 
Testament  exegesis  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  In 
addition  to  editing  the  Fofrsckung^n  zur  Religion 
und  LUeraiuT  des  Alien  und  Neuen  Testaments  in 
collaboration  with  W.  Bousaset  sinoe  1903,  he  has 
written  Wirkung  dea  heiligen  Geistes  (G5ttingen, 
1888);  Schopfung  und  Chaox  in  Urzeii  t*f»d  Endzeit 
(lg95h  DerProphelEsra{Tilhingenfl900)\  Genemt 
Hberseiit  und  erkiurt  (Gftttingen,  1900);  Die  Sagen 
der  GemMB  (1901;  Eng.  transL  by  W.  H.  Carruth, 
The  Legends  of  Gejiesi^,  Chicago,  1901)  j  Israd  und 
Babglonien  (GtSttingen,  1903;  Eng,transl  by  E.  8,B., 
Israel  and  Babylon;  The  Influence  of  Babylon  on 
the  Religion  of  Israel);  Zum  religionsgeschicktlichen 
Versi^ndnis  des  Neuen  Te^UimenU  (1 90S);  Ausge^ 
wdhUe  Fsalmen  (1904);  and  Ltteraiurgcschichte  I  ora- 
cle uTiddes  alien  Judentums  (Leipaic,  1906). 

GUNPOWDER  PLOT:  A  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  certain  Roman  Catholics  in  England  to  destroy 
the  king,  lords,  and  commons  by  blowing  up  the 
parliament  house  at  the  opening  of  parliament  on 
Nov,  5,  1605,  and  thus  overthrow  the  government 
in  the  interest  of  Roman  Catholicism,  The  con- 
spiracy grew  out  of  the  resentment  felt  toward 
James  1.  for  his  rigid  enforcement  of  the  old  penal 
laws  of  Elizabeth  against  Roman  Cathohcs.  In 
order  to  facilitate  his  accession  to  the  English 
throne  he  had  promised  a  number  of  prominent 
Roman  Catholics  that  fines  against  recusants  would 
no  longer  be  exacted.  Spanish  diplomacy  having 
been  tried  upon  James  in  vain,  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  was  hatehed  by  Robert  Cat^by,  John  Wright, 
and  Thomas  Winter  early  in  1604.  Thomas  Percy 
«id  Guy  Fawkes  were  soon  sworn  into  the  plot, 
and  later  eeveral  others,  including  Everard  Digby, 
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Francis  Tresham,  and  Ambrose  Rookwood,  all 
men  of  wealth  and  praminenoe.  A  building  ad- 
joining the  parliament  house  was  rented  in  Percy's 
name,  and  in  Dec.,  1604,  the  conspirators  began  to 
excavate  a  passage  from  their  cellar.  After  they 
had  bored  alx>ut  half  way  through  the  waU,  whidi 
was  nine  feet  thick,  they  were  able  the  following 
March  to  rent,  also  in  Percy's  name,  a  cellar  im- 
mediately under  the  House  of  Lords.  Here  they 
stored  thirty-six  barrels  of  powder,  covering  them 
with  stcmes  and  bars  of  iron,  and  concealing  all 
beneath  lumber  and  fagots  of  various  kinds.  By 
liay,  1605,  all  was  in  readiness;  but  parliament 
was  not  to  meet  till  Nov.  5.  While  he  did  not 
originate  the  plan,  Fawkes  was  the  leading  con- 
flpirator  in  all  these  preparations,  and  on  account 
of  his  coolness  and  courage  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  important  work  of  firing  the  powder  on  Nov.  5. 
Ten  days  before  the  plot  was  to  have  been  consimi- 
mated.  Lord  Monteagle,  a  Catholic  and  a  friend  of 
several  of  the  conspirators,  received  an  anonymous 
letter  warning  him  not  to  attend  the  opening  session 
of  parliament.  He  at  once  showed  the  letter  to 
Lord  Salisbury,  who  communicated  the  matter  to 
the  king.  On  Nov.  4  the  lord  chamberlain,  while 
going  over  the  parliament  house,  noticed  a  suspi- 
cious abundance  of  fuel  in  the  cellar  occupied  by 
Fawkes.  That  night  the  cellar  was  searched,  the 
powder  was  discovered,  and  Fawkes  was  arrested 
just  as  he  was  returning  from  a  midnight  conference 
with  Percy.  Under  severe  torture  Fawkes  made 
a  full  confession  on  Nov.  9;  and  on  Jan.  27,  1606, 
all  the  conspirators  were  condemned  to  be  drawn, 
hanged,  and  quartered.  Fawkes,  with  three  others, 
ascended  the  scaffold  on  Jan.  31,  1606.  Four  fel- 
low conspirators  had  been  executed  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  What  part,  if  any,  the  Jesuits  took 
in  the  plot  b  still  a  mooted  question,  though  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  Henry  Gamett,  the  head  of  the 
order  in  England,  had  a  guilty  knowledge  of  it. 
He  was  executed  on  May  3,  1606.  On  Jan.  21, 
1606,  parliament  set  apart  Nov.  5  as  a  day  of  na- 
tional thanksgiving.  This  act  was  not  repealed  for 
two  hundred  years.  It  was  long  customary  on 
this  day  to  dress  up  in  rags  an  effigy  of  Fawkes, 
parade  it  through  the  street,  singing  rimes,  and 
finally  bum  the  effigy  at  night.  The  discovery  of 
the  plot  was  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  England,  as  thereafter  the  laws  against 
them  were  enforced  more  rigidly  than  ever. 

Bibuoobapbt:  D.  Jardine,  A  Narrative  of  the  Gunpovoder 
Ploi,  London,  1867;  J.  Gerard.  The  Condition  of  Catholics 
under  Jamee  I.  Father  Oerard^e  Narrative  of  the  Gun- 
poteder  Plot.  Ed.,  voiih  hie  Life,  by  J.  Morris,  ib.,  3d  ed., 
1881:  DNB,  ix.  283-284,  xviii.  266-268,  Ixii.  218-219; 
S.  R.  Gardiner.  What  Gunpowder  Plot  Woe,  London,  1897; 
J.  H.  Overton,  The  Church  in  England,  ii.  18,  26.  38.  ib. 
1897;  W.  H.  Fiere.  The  English  Churth  .  .  .  1668-1626, 
pp.  324-327,  ib.  1904;  and  in  general  the  histories  of 
the  period. 

GUHSAULUS,  FRAHK  WAKELET:  Congrega- 
tionalist;  b.  at  ChesterviUe,  O.,  Jan.  1,  1856.  He 
was  educated  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  (A.B., 
1875)  and  after  being  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister 
for  four  years  joined  the  Congregational  denomina- 
tion. He  held  pastorates  at  Eastwood  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Columbus,  O.  (1879-81),  Newtonville, 


Mass.  (1881-85),  Memorial  Congregational  Church, 
Baltimore,  Md.  (1885-87),  and  Plymouth  Church, 
Chicago  (1887-89).  After  a  few  months  as  pastor 
at  the  Central  Church  in  the  same  city  in  1889,  he 
was  appointed  to  his  present  position  of  president 
of  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology.  He  has 
written  Mdamorphosea  of  a  Creed  (Chillicothe,  O., 
1879);  Transfiguration  of  Christ  (Boston,  IS86);  The 
Man  of  Galilee  (1899);  Paiha  to  Power  (1905); 
Higher  Ministries  of  Recent  English  Poetry  (1907); 
and  Paths  to  the  City  ofOod  (1907). 

GURKy  BISHOPRIC  OF :  An  Austrian  bishopric, 
named  from  the  town  of  Gurk  (49  m.  n.  of  Laibach) 
in  Carinthia,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  of  the  same 
name.  A  convent  for  seventy  nuns  and  twenty 
canons  was  founded  on  the  river  Gurk  by  Enmia, 
wife  of  Count  William  of  Styria,  and  consecrated 
probably  in  1043.  It  soon  decayed,  however,  and 
the  idea  of  turning  it  into  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
was  suggested  by  the  great  extent  of  the  diocese 
of  Salzburg,  and  carried  out  by  Archbishop  Gebhard 
(1060-88),  who  gained  the  assent  of  Pope  Alexander 
II.  in  1070  and  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  in  1072. 
In  May  of  the  latter  year,  Gunter  of  Chraphelt  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Gurk.  The  boundaries  of 
the  small  diocese  were  first  settled  by  Archbishop 
Conrad  (1106-47).  Of  the  early  bishops  the  most 
important  were  Hieronymus  Balbus  (1522-35?), 
the  distinguished  humanist,  poet,  and  politician, 
and  Urban  "the  Austrian"  (1556-73).  From  the 
fifteenth  century  the  incimibents  of  the  see  have 
had  the  title  of  prince  bishop,  but  at  first  without 
a  seat  in  the  Council  of  Princes.  Since  1827  they 
have  resided  not  at  Salzburg  but  at  Elagenfurt, 
the  capital  of  Carinthia. 

GURNALLy  WILLIAM:  English  cleigyman;  b. 
at  Walpole  (8  m.  w.  of  Lynn),  Norfolk,  1617;  d. 
at  Lavenham  (16  m.  w.n.w.  of  Ispwich),  Suffolk, 
Oct.  12,  1679.  He  was  educated  at  the  Lynn  gram- 
mar-school and  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1635;  M.A.,  1639).  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  life  after  he  left  the  university  till  the  year  1644, 
when  the  living  of  Lavenham  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes.  On  Dec.  16  of  that 
year  parliament  ordered  that  the  "  learned  divine  " 
should  be  "  rector  for  life,  and  enjoy  the  rectory  and 
tithes  as  other  rectors  before  him."  At  the  Res- 
toration he  signed  the  declaration  required  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  and  continued  at  Lavenham  till 
his  death.  For  conforming  he  was  severely  attacked 
in  a  pamphlet,  CovenantrRenouncers  Desperate 
Apostates  (London,  1665).  He  is  known  chiefly  by 
his  work.  The  Christian  in  Complete  Armour: 
or  a  Treatise  oj  the  SainVs  War  against  the  Devil 
(3  vols.,  London,  1655-62;  new  ed.,  with  a  bio- 
graphical introduction,  by  J.  C.  Kyle,  2  vols.,  1864- 
1865),  a  series  of  sermons  on  Eph.  vi.  6-20,  charac- 
terized by  their  quaint  fancy,  epigrammatic  style, 
and  astonishing  application  of  Scripture.  The 
work  passed  through  six  editions  during  the  au- 
thor's lifetime  and  still  enjoys  a  measure  of  popu- 
larity. 

Bibuooraphy:  Besides  the  biographical  introduction  to 
The  Christian  in  Comply  Armour,  ut  sup.,  there  is  avail- 
able H.  McKeon,  Inquiry  into  the  Life  of  William  GwmaU, 
Ix>ndon,  1830. 
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GURNEY,  JOSEPH  JOHN:  Philanthropist  and 
Friend;  b.  at  Earlham  Hall,  near  Norwich,  Aug.  2, 
1788;  d.  there  Jan.  4,  1847.  He  attended  lectures 
for  a  while  at  Oxford,  and  was  recognized  in  1818 
as  a  minister  by  the  Friends.  In  1837-40  he 
preached  in  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies. 
He  aided  his  sister  Elizabeth  Fry  (q.v.)  in  her 
measures  for  prison-reform,  and  was  the  associate 
with  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
T.  Fowell  Buxton,  in  their  efiforts  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade.  He  was  also  a  prominent 
advocate  of  total  abstinence,  and  his  temperance 
tract,  Water  is  Best,  has  been  widely  circulated. 
Among  Friends,  he  led  an  orthodox  movement 
both  in  England  and  America  which  profoundly 
affected  his  branch  of  the  Society,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter country  produced  a  separation  (see  Friends, 
Society  of,  I.,  §  7;  Wilbur,  John). 

Gumey  issued  a  number  of  tracts  and  pamphlets, 
with  some  larger  works.  Of  these  the  principal  are, 
Essays  on  the  Evidences,  Doctrines  and  Practical 
Operations  of  Christianity  (London,  1827);  History, 
Authority,  and  Use  of  the  SaJbhath  (1831),  and 
Puseyism  traced  to  its  Root  (1845). 

Isaac  Sharpless. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  principal  Memoir  is  by  J.  B.  Braith- 
waite,  2  vols.,  Norwich,  1854,  3d  ed.,  1902;  others  are  by 
J.  Alexander,  London,  1847;  and  B.  Barton,  ib.  1847. 
Ck>nsult  also  DNB,  xxiii.  363-364,  and  F.  8.  Turner,  The 
Quakers,  pp.  295-302  et  passim,  London,  1889. 

GURY,  ga"ri',  JEAN  PIERRE:  French  Roman 
Catholic  moralist;  b.  at  Mailleroncourt,  Franche- 
Comt^,  Jan.  23, 1801;  d.  at  Vals  (80  m.  s.  of  Lyons) 
Apr.  18,  1866.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
1824,  studied  at  Rome  1828-32,  and  in  1833  became 
professor  of  morals  at  the  Jesuit  College  in  Vals. 
In  1847  he  went  to  Rome  as  professor  at  the  Col- 
legium Romanum,  but  returned  to  Vals  in  1848  and 
taught  there  till  his  death.  Following  Alfonse 
Liguori  he  revived  the  old  Jesuit  casuistry  and 
probabilism.  His  teachings  are  embodied  in  Com- 
pendium theologies  moralis  (2  vols.,  Lyons  and  Paris, 
1850;  best  ed.,  Rome,  1882),  which  quickly  be- 
came a  favorite  text-book  of  ethics  among  Roman 
Catholics;  and  Casus  conscienttce  in  prcBcipttas  ques- 
tiones  theologicB  moralis  (2  vols.,  1864,  new  ed.,  1891). 
Both  works  have  been  variously  edited  and  revised 
in  numerous  editions. 

Biblioorapht:  Vie  du  J.  P.  Qury,  Le  Puy,  1867;  C.  W. 
Linss,  Daa  Handbuch  der  theologiechen  Moral  dee  Jeeuiten 
Qury  und  die  chrietliche  Ethik,  Freiburg,  1869. 

GUSTAV-ADOLF-VEREIN  ("GUSTAVUS  ADOL- 
PHUS  ASSOCIATION  ") :  A  society  of  German  Prot- 
estants, aiming  to  give  aid  and  support  to  Protes- 
tant famiUes  and  congregations  wherever  needed, 
especially  to  succor  the  "  Diaspora  "  (q.v.).     The 
idea  of  the  association  was  conceived  by  Dr.  C.  G. 
L.  Grossmann  of  Leipsic  in  1832  in  connection  with 
the  celebration   of  the  second   centennial  of  the 
death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  (q.v.)  at 
Origin  and  Liitzen.     An  association  was  formed 
Earlier     by  committees  in  Leipsic  and  Dresden, 
Histoiy.     and  on  Oct.  4,  1834,  its  statutes  were 
confirmed  by  the  Saxon  king.     Suc- 
cess was  slow;   contributions  were  scarce;  and  the 
foundation  was  hardly  known  outside  of  Saxony. 


But  it  gradually  developed  and  gained  the  acknowl- 
edgment and  support  of  King  Frederick  William 
III.  of  Prussia  and  of  King  Charles  XIV.  of  Sweden. 
Continual  appeals  for  assistance,  particularly  from 
Austria,  forced  upon  the  leaders  the  idea  of  so- 
liciting a  larger  participation  by  change  of  the 
statutes.  Before  this  was  done,  however,  a  pastor 
of  Basel  named  Legrand  suggested  at  a  conference 
of  preachers  an  association  to  support  poor  Evan- 
gelical congregations,  and  on  Oct.  31,  1841,  Karl 
Zimmermann,  court  preacher  at  Darmstadt,  pro- 
pounded a  similar  plan,  though  neither  knew  of  the 
existence  of  the  Saxon  association.  Zinmiermann's 
proposal  was  eagerly  seized  everywhere  in  Evan- 
gelical Germany  and  Switzerland.  After  an  agree- 
ment with  the  leaders  of  the  Saxon  movement,  the 
older  and  younger  associations  united.  Leipsic  re- 
mained the  center  of  administration,  and  the  asso- 
ciation was  now  called  Evangdischer  Verein  der 
Gustav-AdoyStiftung  ("  Evangelical  Association  of 
the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Foundation  ")•  At  the 
second  convention  in  1843  at  Frankfort,  new  stat- 
utes were  adopted,  twenty-nine  associations  being 
represented  by  delegates,  including  representatives 
of  countries  outside  of  Germany. 

Every  country,  every  larger  state,  and  every 
province  has  a  main  association  with  branch  asso- 
ciations. At  least  every  third  year  a  general  con- 
vention takes  place.  Since  the  general 
Later       convention  of  Frankfort,  the  associa- 

History.  tion  has  developed  rapidly.  Only  Ba- 
varia, the  stronghold  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  closed  its  doors,  the  introduction  of  the 
association  into  that  country  being  prohibited  by 
royal  edict  of  1844.  A  controversy  arose  in  regard 
to  the  admission  of  preachers  of  '*  free  congrega- 
tions "  as  delegates,  and  the  majority  decided  that 
only  members  of  the  Evangehcal  State  Churches 
should  be  admitted.  The  confessional  basis  was 
considered  necessary  for  the  soimd  development  of 
the  association.  Owing  to  the  events  of  1848  and 
1849,  the  interest  in  the  movement  slackened,  and 
the  contributions  decreased  considerably;  but  the 
lost  ground  was  soon  recovered,  and  by  an  ordinance 
of  1849  Bavaria  was  also  open  to  the  work  of  the 
association.  In  1851  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Jonas, 
preacher  in  Berlin,  a  new  branch  was  added  in  the 
organization  of  women's  associations.  After  1852 
associations  originated  also  in  Holland,  Sweden, 
Austria,  Transylvania,  Hungary,  and  in  1859  an 
association  for  supporting  Lutheran  congregations 
was  formed  in  Russia.  At  several  universities 
students'  associations  were  called  into  existence. 
Institutions  like  the  Evangehcal  Society  for  Prot- 
estant Germans  in  North  America  at  Barmen  and 
Elberfeld,  the  Society  for  Pastoral  Assistance  in 
Berlin,  the  Rhenish  Institute  for  Pastoral  Assistance 
in  Duisburg,  the  Jerusalem  Association  in  Berlin,  the 
Lutherischer  Gotteskasten  (q.v.),  all  originated  under 
the  influence  of  the  Gustav-Adolf- Verein.  Asso- 
ciations in  foreign  countries,  working  in  the  same 
spirit,  but  having  no  connection  with  the  original 
German  association,  have  been  established  in  Bel- 
gium, France,  Rumania,  and  Italy,  though  Eng- 
land, Denmark,  and  America  do  not  possess  them. 

Since  its  beginning,  the  Gustav-Adolf- Verein  has 
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expended  33,094,069.74  marks  and  supported  4,518 
congregations  of  which  2,729  belonged  to  the  Ger- 
man Eknpire,  1,203  to  the  Austrian  Monarchy,  and 
586  to  other  European  countries  and  countries 
outaide  of  Europe.  To  this  sum  must  be  added 
424,334.33  marks  for  personal  support  and  con- 
tributions in  kind.  The  Association  has  built  1,972 
churches  and  houses  of  prayer,  882  schoolhouses, 
768  parsonages  and  established  80  cemeteries.  It 
has  paid  special  attention  to  Evangelical  instruc- 
tion in  the  Diaspora,  and  has  also  cared  for  wid- 
ows and  orphans  of  ministers  and  teachers  and 
contributed  to  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
asylums  and  teachers'  seminaries.  The  principal 
periodicals  pubUshed  in  the  interests  of  the  as- 
sociation are  the  Damut&dter  Bote  (since  1843), 
Markiseher  Bote,  TkQiringer  Bate,  Rheiniach-westfiil' 
iacAes  Gtuiav-Adiolf-BlaU,  Oeeterreickischer  Protestant , 
Gutiav-Ado^-Berichie  aiu  Leiden^  and  others. 

(K.  ZiMMERMANN.) 
Bibuoobapht:  K.  Zimmemuum,  GMe^kA/e  de9  Outtav 
Adoif'Venina,  Darmstadt.  1877;  W.  Pressel.  BaxMieine 
mr  O^aikUhte  de»  GutUn-Adolf-Vereina,  2  vols.,  Freien- 
walde,  1878;  Der  Outtav-Adolf-Verein  und  daa  Volk  Igrael, 
TQbix«eii,  1879;  W.  Zaohimmer,  Eine  OuBtav-Adotf- 
R0im,  Haile,  1888;  K.  Benrath.  Oe9(^idUe  de9  Haupt- 
venint  der  Ou&tav-Adotf-SHftuno,  18U'94.  Kdnigsberg, 
1804;  F.  Blanckxneister,  Gtittav-Adolf'Stunden,  Leipsie, 
18M;  idem,  FettaehHfUn  fUr  Outiav-Adolf-Vereine,  ib. 
1902  sqq. 

GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS.  See  Thirty  Years' 
War. 

GUSTAVUS  VASA.    See  Sweden. 

GUTHE,  gQ'te,  HERMANN:  German  Protest 
tant;  b.  at  Westerlinde,  a  village  of  Brunswick, 
May  10,  1849.  He  was  educated  at  the  imiver- 
sities  of  G6ttingen  (1867-69)  and  Erlangen  (1869- 
1870;  1873),  and  after  being  a  private  tutor  in 
Livonia  from  1870  to  1873  was  a  lecturer  at  Gdttin- 
gen  from  1873  to  1877.  In  1877  he  became  a  pri- 
vat-dooent  at  Leipsic,  and  seven  years  later  was 
appointed  to  his  present  position  of  associate  pro- 
fessor of  Old  Testament  exegesis.  In  1881  and  1904 
he  was  in  Palestine,  engaged  in  scientific  excava- 
tion. His  theological  standpoint  is  one  of  ethical 
supematuralism  with  entire  freedom  in  historical 
research.  He  has  edited  the  Zeitachrift  dee  deutechen 
PaldsHna-Vereina  from  1878  to  1896  and  its  MiUei' 
lungen  und  Nachrichten  since  1897,  and  has  also 
written:  De  faderis  notione  Jeremiana  (Leipsic, 
1877);  Ausgrciungen  6ei  Jerusalem  (1883);  PcUdS' 
Hna  in  Bild  und  Wort  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1883-84; 
the  German  edition  of  Picturesque  Palestine  in 
collaboration  with  G.  Ebers);  Geschichte  des  Volkes 
I  trad  (Freiburg,  1899);  The  Books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  in  The  Polychrome  Bible  (New  York, 
1901);  Jesaia  (TQbingen,  1907);  and  Palastina 
(Bietefeld,  1908).  He  likewise  prepared  a  number 
of  maps  of  Palestine  and  a  Kurzes  Bibelworterbuch 
with  the  assistance  of  other  scholars  (Tubingen, 
1903). 

GUTHLAC,  gmh'lac,  SAINT:  Presbyter  and  her- 
mit of  Crowland  (40  m.  s.s.e.  of  Lincoln,  Lincoln- 
rfiire) ;  b.  in  Mercia  c.  673 ;  d.  at  Crowland  Apr.  11,714. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Mercian  nobleman  and 
in  his  youth  came  under  the  influence  of  the  martial 
spirit  of  the  time.    For  nine  years  he  led  a  band  of 


his  fellow  noblemen  in  a  life  of  wild  guerrilla  warfare 
until  his  conversion  in  697.  He  then  became  a 
tonsured  monk  in  the  monastery  at  Repton  and  in 
the  next  two  years  learned  all  the  psalms,  canticles, 
hymns,  and  prayers  used  in  the  choir  service.  In 
699  he  began  his  life  as  a  hermit  at  Crowland,  then 
a  dreary  island  of  the  Welland,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  fen.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
religious  devotion,  subsisting  on  one  meal  a  day, 
composed  of  barley  bread  and  water,  which  he  took 
after  sunset.  Like  St.  Anthony  he  was  for  years 
tormented  by  visions  of  demons,  until  he  was 
rescued  from  them  by  his  patron  St.  Bartholomew. 
His  fame  for  piety  spread  far  and  wide,  and  pil- 
grims of  all  classes  visited  him.  One  of  these  was 
Hedda,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  who  ordained  him  priest. 
He  was  buried  in  his  oratory,  and  a  year  after  his 
death  his  remains  were  placed  in  a  shrine,  which  at 
once  became  an  object  of  pilgrimage.  In  716 
Ethelbald,  king  of  Mercia,  reared  over  his  relics  the 
building  which  afterward  grew  into  Crowland 
Abbey. 

Biblioqrapht:  The  Vita  by  Felix  of  Croyland,  with  other 
material,  is  in  ASB,  April,  ii.  38-<M);  also  in  R.  Oough, 
Hiatory  and  AntiquUiea  of  Croyland  Abbey,  pp.  131-153, 
London.  1783;  is  edited  by  W.  de  Gray  Birch,  Wisbeck, 
1881.  and  an  Eng.  transl.  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  Version 
was  edited  by  C.  W.  Goodwin,  London,  1848.  Consult: 
C.  F.  de  T.  Montalembert.  Lee  Moinee  d'oceident,  v.  118- 
129,  Paris.  1868;   DNB,  xxiii.  373-374. 

GUTHRIE,  THOMAS :  Free  Church  of  Scotland; 
b.  at  Brechin  (60  m.  n.n.e.  of  Edinburgh),  Forfar- 
shire, Scotland,  July  12,  1803;  d.  at  St.  Leonards 
on  the  Sea  (now  a  part  of  Hastings),  Sussex,  Eng- 
land, Feb.  23,  1873.  He  entered  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity in   his  thirteenth  year;    was 

Life    and  licensed    by    Brechin    Presbytery    in 

Ministry.  1825;  and  after  two  years  of  further 
study  in  Edinburgh  and  Paris,  fol- 
lowed by  two  years  as  a  bank  agent  in  Brechin, 
became  parish  minister  of  Arbirlot,  Forfarshire,  in 
1830.  His  Evangelical  preaching,  pastoral  zeal, 
and  strenuous  opposition  both  to  voluntaryism  and 
to  patronage  attracted  public  notice,  and  led,  in 
1837,  to  his  translation  to  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
Old  Greyfriars,  Edinburgh.  In  1840,  the  charge 
was  divided,  and  a  new  church  (St.  John's)  was 
built,  of  which  Guthrie  became  minister,  with  the 
Cowgate  as  his  territorial  sphere. 

Meanwhile  the  conflict  between  church  and  law 
courts  over  the  Veto  Act  had  culminated  in  1838, 
when  the  Court  of  Session  enjoined  the  Church 
to  induct  a  qualified  but  unpopular  presentee 
to  Auchterarder.  Guthrie  would  have  preferred 
agitation  for  the  abolition  of  patronage  to  a  Veto 
Act  of  disputed  legality;  but  he  attached  him- 
self cordially  to  the  non-intrusionists.  In  1840  he 
preached  in  Strathbogie  by  instruction  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  in  defiance  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
He  itinerated  in  behalf  of  non-intrusion  and  ''  spir- 
itual independence."  His  sagacity  and  tact  helped 
to  prevent  division  in  the  convocation  of  1842. 

After  the  Disruption,  Guthrie  became  minister  of 
Free  St.  John's,  Edinburgh,  erected  fifty  yards  from 
his  former  church.  For  about  twenty  years  he 
ministered  to  a  large  and  influential  congregation, 
and  attracted  crowds  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of 
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the  world.  His  chief  service  to  the  Free  Church 
after  the  Disruption  was  the  raising  in  1845-46  of 
£115,000  as  a  manse  fund.  In  1862  he  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  Free  Church  Assembly.  Ill 
health,  brought  on  by  overwork,  constrained  him  to 
retire  from  the  pastorate  in  1864,  when  a  testimo- 
nial, including  a  gift  of  £5,000,  was  presented  to  him 
in  the  name  of  contributors  from  all  ranks  and  of 
many  churches  and  lands. 

Guthrie's  most  signal  philanthropic  service  was 
the    mstitution    of    "  Ragged    Schools "    for    the 
reclamation  of  juvenile  **  waifs,"  who 
His  Philan-  were  fed,  taught,  and  trained  for  in- 
thropic      dustridl    work.      His   efforts    in    this 
Efforts,      sphere,   along   with   those   of  Sheriff 
Watson  of  Aberdeen,  and  of  Dr.  W. 
Robertson  of  New  Greyfriars  Parish,  Eklinburgh, 
awakened  public  interest,  and  resulted  in  various 
Industrial  Schools  Acts,  through  which  magistrates 
received   power   to   "  commit "   to   such   schools 
vagrant  and  neglected,  even  though  not  criminal, 
children.    Guthrie  was  also  an  early  and  powerful 
advocate  of  total  abstinence.    His  work,  The  City: 
its  Sins  and  Sorrows  (London,  1857),  and  three 
tracts  (1851-53)  on  the  sinful  folly  of  New  Year 
drinking  customs,  were  widely  circulated  and  fruit- 
ful.   He  was  a  warm  friend  of  foreign  missions  and 
devoted  his  sermon  as  retiring  moderator  to  their 
advocacy.    He  was  still  more  notable  in  pleading 
for  the  Waldensian  Church  and  its  mission  work. 
Guthrie  was  an  ardent  but  not  narrow  Presby- 
terian and  Free-churchman.     He  was  a  zealous 
advocate  of  imion  with  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.    In  1843,  he  exerted  his  influence  to  pre- 
vent the  insertion  in  the  Free-church 
His  Broad-  standards    of    what    might    preclude 
mindedness.  union   with   the  Secession  Churches. 
His  Plea  for  Union  in  1867  and  some 
of  his  latest  letters  strongly  urged  the  consununa- 
tion  of  the  union.     He  disapproved  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  Free-church  schools  after  the  Disrup- 
tion, and  looked  forward  to  a  national  system  of 
education. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  ministry  Guthrie 
exerted  a  most  extensive  influence  by  his  pen. 
Literary  distinction  had  already  been 
Writings,    obtain^  through  his  Gospel  in  Ezekiel 
(Edinburgh,    1856),    Christ    and    the 
Inheritance  of  the  Saitds  (1858),  and  several  vol- 
umes of  sermons.    He  now  became  editor  of  a  new 
periodical,  the  Sunday  Magazine ^  in  which  appeared 
originally,  in  serial  form,  Man  and  the  Gospel,  The 
Angels*  Song,  The  Parables,  Our  Father^s  Business, 
Out  of  Harness,  Early  Piety,  Studies  of  Character, 
and  Sundays  Abroad.      All  his  works  were  repub- 
lished in  the  United  States  and  were  as  popular 
there  as  in  Great  Britain.  Henry  Cowan. 

Biblioqrapht:  Autobiograpky  of  Thomaa  GiUhrie  .  .  .  and 
Memoir  by  hia  Sons  ,  ,  .  D.  K.  and  C.  J.  Guthrie,  2  vols., 
London,  1874-75;  O.  Smeaton.  Tfumuu  Guthrie,  Edin- 
burgh, 1900;   DNB,  xxiu.  380-382. 

GUYON,  gi^Sn',  JEA5NE  MARIE  BOUVIER  DE 
LA  MOTTE:  French  mystical  writer  of  the  Quietist 
school;  b.  at  Montargis  (38  m.  e.  of  Orl^ns)  Apr.  13, 
1648;  d.  at  Blois  June  9,  1717.  Her  earliest  educa- 
tion was  received  in  convents.   As  a  young  girl  of 


delicate  constitution,  she  displayed  an  enthusiastic 
tendency  toward  an  ascetic,  self-tormenting  mysti- 
cism, marked  especially  by  a  fervent 
Early  Life,  devotion  to  the  name  of  Jesus.    She 
early  became  familiar  with  the  wri- 
tings of  St.  Francis  of  Sales  and  St.  Jane  Frances 
de  Chantal  (see  Visitation,  Order  of  the)  and 
began  instinctively  to  make  all  the  vows  and  prac- 
tise all  the  good  works  she  found  recommended  in 
t^e  latter's  works. 

Her  great  desire  was  to  join  an  order,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Visitation  founded  by  her  model, 
but  her  mother  had  other  plans  for  her.  On  Jan. 
28, 1664,  she  was  married  to  a  rich  man 
Marriage,  twenty-two  years  her  senior,  Jacques 
Guyon,  Seigneur  de  Chesnay,  whom 
she  had  seen  for  the  first  time  two  or  three  days 
before.  She  was  exceedin^y  unhappy  in  the  worid- 
ly  and  otherwise  uncongenial  atmosphere  of  her 
husband's  house,  and  her  only  consolation  was  to 
maintain  unbroken  communion  with  God;  but, 
insufficiently  acquainted  with  the  practises  of 
mysticism,  she  found  it  difficult  to  live  a  life  of 
prayer  until  a  young  Franciscan  whom  she  met  at 
her  father's  spoke  the  decisive  words  which  were  to 
direct  her  whole  life:  **  Your  trouble  comes  from 
seeking  externally  what  all  the  time  is  within  you. 
Accustom  yourself  to  seek  God  in  your  own  heart, 
and  you  will  find  him  there." 

From  this  time  she  began  the  methodical  practise 
of  ascetic  usages,  scourging  herself  till  the  blood 
came,  wearing  nettles  next  to  her  skin  and  a  girdle 
set  with  sharp  nails,  drank  bitter  drafts  to  spoil 
the  taste  of  the  little  food  she  allowed  herself,  and 
broke  off  all  intercourse  with  the  world.  Not  long 
after  she  had  entered  on  this  course  of  life,  she  be- 
came acquainted  in  Paris  with  the  prioress  of  the 
Benedictine  nims  there,  Genevieve  Granger,  who 
recommended  her  to  the  mystic  Bertot  as  her  di- 
rector. In  the  same  summer,  under  the  prioress' 
advice,  she  went  through  the  solemn  form  of  a 
mystical  espousal  with  Christ.  Four  years  later 
M.  Guyon  died.  His  wife  had  given  him  the  most 
devoted  care  during  his  illness;  but  she  felt  that 
now  her  chains  were  broken  and  she  was  free  to 
devote  her  whole  life  unreservedly  to  God.  The 
next  day  she  renewed  her  mystical  espousal  and 
vowed  never  to  take  another  earthly  husband,  on 
condition  that  her  director  approved  of  making  the 
vow  for  life. 

In  1680  she  went  to  Paris  for  a  time,  and  entered 

into  correspondence  with  Pdre  la  Combe,  superior 

of  the  Bamabites  at  Thonon.    Moved 

Widow-     by  his  words  and  by  some  striking 

hood.    Re-  occurrences  at  the  time,  she  believed 

lations  with  herself  called  by  God  to  go  to  Geneva. 

Pirc  la      The  bishop  of  that  diocese  (d'Aran- 

Combe.      thon)  being  then  in  Paris,  she  sought 

an  interview  with  him  and  told  him 

it  was  her  intention  to  devote  her  property  to  the 

foimdation  of  a  community  for  "  those  who  were 

willing  truly  to  turn  to  God  and  serve  him  without 

reserve."     The  bishop  told  her  of  an  association 

already  at  work  in  his  diocese  for  the  education  of 

the  daughters  of  Protestants  and  other  converts  to 

the  Catholic  faith,  which  was  planning  to  establish 
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an  inatitution  at  Gez,  and  offered  her  the  headship 
of  this  oommunity.  She  set  off  without  telling 
any  one  of  her  intention,  reached  Geneva  on  July  21, 
1681,  and  proceeded  to  Gez,  where  she  was  joined 
by  P^re  la  Combe,  whom  she  now  (Bertot  having 
died  just  before)  adopted  as  her  spiritual  father. 
She  was  not  at  all  comfortable  in  the  house,  how- 
ever, so  that  it  was  not  long  before  she  gave  up  the 
project  and  took  reftige  with  the  Ursulines  of  Tho- 
non.  Here  her  life  began  to  be  a  continuous  series 
of  visions  and  revelations;  and  here,  at  la  Combe's 
iostanoe,  she  entered  on  her  career  as  an  author. 
When  la  Combe  left  Thonon  to  take  up  a  position 
in  the  household  of  the  Bishop  of  Veroelli,  she 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Marquise  de  Prunai 
to  Turin  so  as  to  be  near  him.  She  intended  to 
reside  there  permanently;  but  he  announced  to  her 
that  it  was  her  duty  to  go  at  once  to  Paris.  She 
yielded,  and  went  as  far  as  Grenoble,  where  she 
began  her  commentary  on  the  Scriptures  and  became 
an  object  of  general  attention  as  her  fame  had 
already  been  spread  abroad.  She  was  soon,  how- 
ever, doioimced  as  a  dangerous  person,  in  fact  a 
sorceress  in  league  with  the  Evil  One,  and  was 
obliged  to  take  flight.  She  went  first  to  Marseilles, 
and  finally,  on  Good  Friday,  1685,  made  her  appear- 
ance at  Vercelli. 

Here  there  seemed  a  prospect  of  her  finding  at 

last  a  peaceful  retreat,  as  the  bishop  planned  to  use 

her  for  the  foundation  of  a  congregation 

Retnms    of  women;    but  a  dangerous  illness 

to  Paris,  sent  her  back  to  Paris,  whither  la 
Her  Ideas  Combe  got  permission  to  accompany 
Condenmed.  her.  She  had  hardly  reached  there 
before  she  found  that  her  own  brother, 
a  priest,  and  others  were  working  against  la  Combe; 
suspicion  of  his  relations  with  Madame  Guyon  and 
the  charge  of  being  a  foUower  of  Molinos  led  to  his 
being  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille  on  the  order  of  the 
archbishop  (Oct.,  1687).  But  the  attack  was 
directed  not  merely  against  him.  It  was  reported 
to  the  king  that  Madam  Guyon  was  a  supporter  of 
the  Quietistic  mysticism,  and  that  she  held  meetings 
of  a  prohibited  sort.  By  royal  order  she  was 
arrested  and  confined  in  a  convent  of  the  Visita- 
tion (Jan.  29,  1688);  but  she  was  fortunate  enough 
to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  Madame  de  Main  tenon, 
who  procured  her  release.  From  1688  to  1694  she 
lived  partly  in  Paris  and  partly  with  her  married 
daughter.  At  St.  Cyr  she  came  into  contact  with 
F^nelon,  and  began  a  lively  interchange  of  relig- 
ious ideas  with  him.  Her  friends  brought  about  a 
meeting  also  with  Bossuet,  who  came  to  see  her 
and  looked  at  her  manuscripts  early  in  1694. 

New  trials  were,  however,  preparing.  Her  ideas 
had  found  entrance  into  Madame  de  Main  tenon's 
school  at  St.  Cyr,  and  the  confessor  of  Madame  de 
Maint^ion  denounced  them  as  dangerous  and  heret- 
ical, which  led  to  her  visits  there  being  interdicted. 
Soon  it  was  reported  that  Bossuet  had  found  a 
number  of  grave  errors  in  her  writings,  and  accu- 
sations were  even  whispered  against  her  manner 
of  life.  She  besought  Madame  de  Maintenon  for 
an  investigation,  and  a  commission  was  named, 
consisting  of  Bossuet;  de  Noailles,  Bishop  of  Ch&- 
kms;  and  Tronson,  superior  of  St.  Sulpice,  a  friend 


of  Ftoelon's.  The  final  result  of  their  meetings, 
at  the  latter  of  which  F^elon,  now  archbishop  of 
Cambrai,  assisted,  was  made  known  on  Mar.  10, 
1695.  Thirty  propositions  collected  from  her  wri- 
tings were  condenmed.  On  Apr.  15  she  signed  a 
revocation  of  these  propositions,  after  which 
Bossuet  gave  her  a  certificate  of  orthodoxy.  Re- 
turning to  Paris  from  Meaux,  where  she  had  spent 
some  time  for  convenience  of  examination,  she 
felt  fortified  by  her  rehabilitation  and  began  to 
hold  meetings  for  promoting  the  spiritual  life.  On 
Dec.  28  she  was  again  arrested  and  imprisoned, 
first  at  Vincennes  and  afterward  in  the  Bastille. 
She  remained  in  confinement  until  the  king  and 
Bossuet  had  obtained  from  the  pope  (Mar.,  1699) 
a  condemnation  of  her  Maximes  dea  sairUSf  and 
Bossuet  had  emerged  victorious  from  his  conflict 
with  F^nelon.  He  now  began  to  take  a  milder 
tone  with  her,  and  she  was  released  either  in  1700 
or  1702.  She  lived  fifteen  years  longer  in  retire- 
ment at  Diziers  near  Blois,  where  her  son  was, 
maintaining  a  voluminous  correspondence  with 
admirers  in  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land. 

Madame  Guyon's  influence  did  not  perish  with 

her,  but  spread  wider  throughout  France  and  the 

surrounding  coimtries,  where  her  fol- 

Her      lowers  regarded  as  Gospel  truths  her 

Influence  maxims — that  the  true  Christian  must 
and        strive  for  a  pure,  wholly  disinterested 

Writings,  love;  that  he  must  pray,  not  in  order 
to  gain  anything,  even  salvation,  from 
God,  but  as  an  act  of  submission  and  resignation 
without  any  will  of  his  own;  that  perfect  prayer  is 
mental  power,  the  resting  in  God  without  words 
and  without  will;  that  he  who  has  attained  this 
state  is  thenceforth  without  sin.  Since  this  kind 
of  "internal"  religion,  without  dependence  on  the 
institutions  and  sacraments  of  the  Church,  was  ac- 
ceptable to  Protestants,  it  had  numerous  fol- 
lowers among  the  members  of  different  religious 
bodies  in  both  EngLmd  and  Germany.  Among 
Madame  Guyon 's  works  the  following  are  note- 
worthy: her  autobiography  in  three  volumes 
(Cologne,  1720);  Moyen  court  et  trka  facile  pour 
Voraison  (Lyons,  1688);  Le  CarUique  dea  cantigues, 
inUrprH^  nelon  le  sens  mystique  (Grenoble,  1685); 
and  her  version  of  the  Bible  with  notes  and  reflec- 
tions {Les  Torrens  spirUuels,  30  vols.,  Cologne, 
1713-15).  (C.  Pfender.) 

Bibliograput:  A  number  of  Madame  Guyon 's  works  are 
acoessible  in  English,  e.g..  her  Autobiography,  Bristol, 
1772.  Dublin.  1775.  Bristol.  1806.  and  a  full  transl.  by 
T.  T.  Allen.  2  vols.,  London,  1897;  many  of  her  Poema 
were  translated  by  W.  Cowper,  London,  1811.  and  they 
appeared,  edited  and  arranged,  with  a  short  life,  by  A. 
Saunders  Dyer,  Glasgow.  1887;  A  Method  of  Prayer,  An 
AnalytiB  .  .  .  by  T.  C.  Upham,  London,  1850;  A  Short 
and  Easy  Method  of  Prayer,  ib.  1867;  and  A  Method  of 
Prayer,  by  D.  MacFadyen,  ib.  1902. 

On  her  life  consult:  J.  B.  Bossuet,  Quakeriwi  ii  la 
mode,  or  a  Hiatory  of  Qitietiam,  particularly  that  of  .  .  . 
Madame  Guyone,  Containing  her  Life,  Prophecies  and 
Vieiona,  London.  1608;  L.  M.  Francis.  The  Biographic 
of  Lady  Ruaaell  and  Madame  Ouyon,  Boston,  1832;  C. 
Herraes,  ZUge  aua  dem  Leben  der  Frau  von  Ouion,  Magde- 
burg, 1845;  T.  C.  Upham.  Life  and  Religiout  Opinions 
and  Experience  of  Madame  de  la  Mothe  Guyon,  2  vols.. 
New  York.  1847;  H.  Heppe.  Oeaehichte  der  quietiatiat^en 
Myatik,  pp.  145  sqq.,  Berlin,  1875;    A.  Griveau,  6tud9 
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«vr  tA  ca-adtnunatitin  du  £li?re  df9  Ma^imje^  de*  Sainte, 
Puris^  1S78;  L.  Gucrrier,  Madame  Gugon^  At  ritr,  w  dor- 
trittf  tl  mn  inltueftce,  Pikris,  18Si;  H.  T.  Chetver,  Corrf- 
ap^ndtneieB  of  Fai^  and  View*  of  Madame  Quy&n^  New 
York.  1885;  H.  DmhucToix,  ^Itudet  d'hitimre  ef  dt  peydtU- 
ogit  du  in|f«^tciiitn«,  Parij,  1BQ8. 

GWATKm,  HENRY  MELVILL:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Barrow-on-Sofir  (8  m.  n.  of  Leices- 
ter)^ Leicestershire,  July  30^  1844.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  (B.  A,,  1867), 
where  he  was  fellow  in  1868-74  and  tbeologicn! 
tutor  in  1874-91.  Since  1891  he  hag  been  Dixie 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  IJniver- 
iity  of  Cambridge  and  feDow  of  Emmanuel  GoUege. 
He  was  also  Gi^ord  lecturer  a  I  Edinburgh  in  1903-05 
and  has  written  Stiidien  of  Arianism  (Cambridge, 
1SS2);  The  Arian  CarUr&v^9y  (London,  1889); 
Stiedmm  frmn  Early  Christian  WtUerB  (1893); 
The  Eye  for  Spiritual  Things  (Edinhurgh,  1906); 
and  The  Knowledge  of  Gad  (Gifford  lectures,  1906), 

GWYNir,  JOHH:  Church  of  Ireland;  b.  at  Lame 
(18  m.  n.e*  of  Belfast),  County  Antrim,  Ireland, 
Aug.  28,  1827.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dufohn  (B.A.,  1S50;  M,A.,  1854),  where  he 
was  fellow  in  1853-64.  He  was  also  warden  of  St. 
Columba's  College,  Dublin,  from  1856  to  1864,  and 
from  1863  to  1882  was  rector  of  Tullyaughniah, 
County  Donegal  in  addition  to  being  dean  of 
Baphoe  in  1873-82.  After  being  rector  of  Temple- 
more ,  County  Derry  (1882-83),  he  waa  Archbishop 
King's  Lecturer  in  divinity  in  Dublin  University 
(1883--88)  and  since  1S8S  has  been  regius  professor 
of  divinity  in  the  same  university.  He  has  written 
CommenUiTy  on  the  EpiMk  to  the  Ephesian^  in  Tfie 
Speak€T*s  Commentary  (London.  1S81),  besides  ed- 
iting The  Apocalypse  of  SL  John  in  a  Syriac  Vcr- 
mon  hiiherto  Unkfiown  (Dublin,  1897),  and  The  Book 
of  Armagh  (1905),  and  translating  Selections  from 
Ephraim  and  Aphrohat  m  The  NicM^ne  and  Post' 
Nicene  Fathers,  second  aeries  (Edinburgh,  1808), 

GYROVAGI  ("Cireuil^WandererB,"  ahnoat  =^ 
''Tramps'')'  Vagrant  monks  who  subBiated  upon 
charity.  Benedict  of  Nursta  mentioni  them  as 
being  worse  thao  the  cenobites,  eremites,  or  Sara- 
baitea  (q^v.),  and  desired  their  extermination 
{Requta,  i.).  Taking  advantage  of  the  general  rule 
of  hospitality  they  roved  from  one  cell  to  another^ 


refusing  to  adopt  the  community'iife.  Even  prior 
to  Benedict's  day  tbey  were  common  in  the  Occi- 
dent. Augustine  calls  them  drcelliones,  or  Cir^ 
cumcsUiones  (q.vO,  and  relates  that  they  were  the 
first  monks  to  carry  on  a  brisk  traffic  in  ipimous 
bones  of  martyrs.  Casaian  also  mentions  a  class  of 
monks  who  were  probably  identical  with  Benedict's 
gyro  vagi,  and  the  circumceltiones  of  Augustine. 
They  were  notorious  gluttonSj  shrank  from  fasting 
and  even  beguiled  the  cloister  brethren  to  break 
fasts  of  obligation.  The  earliest  report  of  such 
unstable  monks  in  the  Orient  is  contained  in  a 
Greek  tract  on  ascetic  rules  (cf,  MPG,  xxxi,  84, 
119).  Nijus  the  Binaite  (d.  after  430)  complains 
of  these  ''false  monks"  (bk.  iii.,  episl.  119),  and 
Johannes  Climacus  (d.  606)  warns  the  true  and 
settled  anchorites  to  beware  of  all  gyro  vagi  {Scaki 
paradisi  gradua^   xxvii.)- 

The  Church  soon  recognized  the  duty  of  restrain- 
ing the  ej^cesses  of  tliese  vagrants.  The  Gallican 
synods  at  Angers  in  453  {cannon  vuij,  and  at  Vannes 
in  465  (canons  vi,  and  vii.)  ruled  that  the  roving 
monks  shoukl  be  debarred  from  communion  and 
on  occasion  should  be  strictly  disciplined;  the  two 
Spanish  synods  at  Toledo  in  633  (canon  hii.)  and 
646  (canon  v*)  demanded  that  the  rdigiosi  vaga- 
bundi  should  either  bo  coordinated  with  the  clergy 
or  else  consigned  to  the  cloister.  The  monastic 
foundations  of  Ciesanus  of  Aries,  Benedict  of  Nur- 
sia,  and  Cassiodorus  in  the  sixth  century  served  to 
repress  wandering  monks,  expressly  binding  their 
inmates  to  persevere  in  the  monastic  estate  until 
death,  and  to  remain  in  the  cloister  first  selected.  The 
triumph  of  the  Benedictine  rule  in  the  eighth  century 
brought  Western  monasticism  under  the  fixed  cen- 
obite  form.  In  the  East  measures  to  suppress  ro- 
ving monks  were  taken  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
in  451  (canon  i v.), also  by  Justinian,  and  later  by  the 
Second  Trullan  Council  in  692  (canon  xlii.),  Not^ 
withstanding  these  enactments,  there  were  roving 
impostors  in  mouks'  garb  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages.  Later  the  term  '*^rovagi''  was  aometimess 
applied  to  unsettled  and  migratory  clerics. 

G.  GRt^ZMACHlin. 

BiBLiooRAPBT:  E.  Marl^nv,  CommentaHu*  in  r^ovla  S. 
BemedicH,  pp.  53  B4<t.»  PaHb,  1690;  A«  Cftlmet,  Contmeu- 
lair«  tur  la  ri-ffle  d«  S.  Benoit.  pp.  26  Eiciq.,  ib.  1734;  Hoim- 
bueher,  Orden  Wrtd  K&ngr^gathTieri,  L  lift;  KL^vi.  1403-04. 


H 


HAAG,  EMILE:  French  Protestant;  b.  at  Mont- 
b^liard  (100  m.  n.e.  of  ChAlon)  Nov.  10,  1810; 
d.  at  Paris  May  11,  1865.  He  studied  law  at  Stras- 
burg,  and  after  being  a  tutor  in  Poland  for  two 
years,  was  appointed  professor  of  political  economy 
in  a  conmiercial  school  in  Leipsic.  In  1836  he  left 
Leipsic  together  with  his  brother  Eugene  (q.v.)  and 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  supported  himself  by  mis- 
cellaneous literary  work.  He  is  best  known  by  his  col- 
laboration with  his  brother  in  the  preparation  of 
La  France  protestante  (9  vols.,  Paris,  1846-59),  a 
biographical  dictionary  to  which  he  contributed 
the  articles  on  the  artists  and  poets.  He  likewise 
wrote  Satirea  et  poisiea  diverses  (Paris,  1844). 


HAAGy  EUGENE:  French  Protestant;  brother 
of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Montb^liard  (IQO  m.  n.e. 
of  Ch&lon)  Feb.  11,  1808;  d.  at  Paris  Mar.  5,  1868. 
After  studying  theology  at  Strasburg,  he  conducted 
a  boarding-school  at  Cemay,  and  was  then  ap- 
pointed professor  of  literature  at  a  commercial 
school  in  Leipsic.  In  1836  he  went  with  his  brother 
to  Paris,  and  there  supported  himself  by  translating 
and  by  contributing  to  the  periodical  press.  He  also 
prepared  a  report  on  German  military  science  for 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  assisted  in  A.  J.  Matter's 
revision  of  the  Bible  (Paris,  1850)  and  in  editing 
several  periodicals,  not  only  religious  but  even 
medical.     Among  his  works  special  mention  may 
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be  made  of  his  Vie  de  LtUher  (Valence.  1840);  Vie 
de  Colvin  (Pam,  1840);  HiMoire  des  dogmm  chrc- 
ti^na  (2  vols,,  Paris,  1S62);  and  the  poathumoua 
ThMoffiR  b^ique  (1870).  His  chief  fame,  however, 
tc!sti  upon  his  La  France  prvleManie  (9  vols.,  PariSi 
1846-59).  to  which  he  coDtributed  all  the  arttclea 
except  those  on  artiste  and  poets.  Togetlier  with 
C-  Weiae,  A-  Coquerel,  jr.,  and  C  Read  he  also 
founded  in  1852  the  SocUU  d'hiMoire  du  proteslan^ 
iitme  /fttnfvtiij  of  which  he  was  secretary  and  vice- 
president^  as  well  as  editor  of  the  joumal  of  the 
society. 

EAAS^  JOHH  AUGUSTUS  WILLIAM :  Lu  theran ; 
b.  at  Philadelphia  Aug.  31 ,  1862.  He  was  educated 
it  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (A3.,  1884), 
the  Lutheran  Seminaiy  at  Mt,  Airy,  Philadelphia 
(1887).  and  the  University  of  Leipdc  (1887-88), 
He  then  held  pa^tomtes  at  Grace  Lnthemn  Church, 
Jiew  York  City,  in  lSSS-06,  and  St.  Paul's  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  Kime  city  in  1896-1904.  Since  1904 
he  has  been  president  of  Muhlenberg  College^  AU en- 
town  Pa.^  where  he  is  also  professor  of  reiigion  and 
philosophy.  In  theology  his  position  is  conser^^a- 
tively  Lutheran,  although  he  make^  allowanoe  for 
modem  positions,  es^ieciaUy  with  regard  to  Biblical 
research  and  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  and  atone* 
ment.  He  has  written  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  (New  York,  1895);  Biblical  CHttdmi  (Phila- 
delphia, 1902);  and  Bihle  Liieroiure  (1903) ,  and 
was  also  a  coeditor  and  contributor  of  the  Lutheran 
Cydop^ia  (New  York,  IS99). 

HAAS,  LOEBHZ:  Gennan  Roman  Catholic:  b, 
at  HuD^nberg,  a  village  of  Germany,  Dec.  18, 
1844.  He  waa  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Munich  and  WQrsburg,  after  which  he  was  vjc^r 
of  Erlangen  (186S-71),  teacher  of  religion  at  Bam- 
berg (1871-73),  and  a  member  of  the  foundation  of 
St.  Stephen's^  Angsburgt  where  he  was  also  occu- 
pied at  the  lyceum  and  g^rmnasium  {\KiZ-l^). 
He  then  taught  at  Burghausen  (1880-88)  and  at 
Munich  for  a  portion  of  a  year  (1888),  after  which 
he  was  a  professor  at  the  lyceum  in  Pasaow  in  1888- 
1900.  Since  1900  he  has  held  a  similar  position 
in  the  lyceum  of  Bamberg.  He  has  written  Die 
nMwendige  tfUerUion  dea  MiniMers  zur  piliigen  Ver-- 
waiiung  der  he^gen  Sakrawiente  (Bamberg,  1S69); 
Lh  philampharum  scepOcmum  miccesmanibus  eorum- 
qu€  uaque  ad  Sextum  Empiricum  mriptis  (Wurzburg^ 
IS75);  Vther  Hypnotismus  und  Suggegtion  (Augs- 
burg, 1893);  and  Die  immaierielle  Btd>Mamialifat 
der  menstMiehen  Seete  (Regensburg,  1903). 

HABAKKUK  (LXX.,  Ambakoum;  Vulgate, 
Habaeue)i  The  eighth  of  the  Minor  Prophets. 
From  the  subscription  to  the  third  clmpter  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  author  was  a  Levlie,  and  in 
the  superscription  of  Bel  and  the  Dmgon  in  Codex 
Chimanus  this  is  stated  as  a  fact.  The  subscrip- 
tion mentioned  suggesta  personal  official  partici* 
pation  in  the  song  service  of  the  Temple,  ^^liile 
there  Is  no  certain  knowledge  of  Habakkuk's  life, 
a  very  rich  body  of  legend  clusters  about  his  name 
(F.  Delitzeeh,  De  Htihacuei  prophets  vita  atq-ue 
tHaie,  Leipsic,  1842).  The  titles  of  cbaps,  i.  and 
LiL  ahow  that  he  was  a  wdl-known  prophet  of  Jiidah. 


The  book  is  cast  in  the  form  of  dialogue.  Chap. 
i,  2—1  contains  the  prophet's  complaint  against  the 
corruption  among  his  pt'upie;  i.  5-11  is  the  di^ 
vine  answer  foretelling  the  impending  jud^nent 
through  the  Chald<mns;  i.  12-17  expresses  the 
prophet's  wonder  at  their  use  by  the  Almighty; 
the  divine  answer  foUoT^'s  in  a  fivefold  '*wo" 
presaging  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy  (ii.  2-20); 
chap.  iii.  is  the  answer  of  the  trusting  community 
to  this  double  revelation,  closing  with  an  expression 
of  perfect  confidence  in  God.  The  kernel  of  the 
book  is  in  the  second  announcement^  ii.  2-3. 

Against  the  early  and  peraistent  interpretation 
that  in  i.  2-4  the  prophet  has  the  Chaldeans  in 
mind  are:  (1)  that  the  same  sins  are  denounced  by 
other  prophets  (e.g.,  Ezek.  xiii.  B)i  (2)  that  as  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  prophecy  appear  the  sin,  the 
punishnient,  forgiveness,  and  restoration;  (3)  the 
use  of  "law'^  in  i,  4,  which  must  mean  the  divine 
law.  Also  that  the  punishment  of  the  Hebrews  by 
the  Clialdeans  involves  retribution  of  the  instru- 
ment also  is  an  integral  part  of  the  prophecy.  The 
interpnetation  given  avoids  any  neceaeity  for  con^ 
sidering  i.  5-11  an  interpolation,  or  for  taking  ii. 
9-20  as  a  later  addition,  or  for  regarding  the  whole 
as  a  short  preexilic  prophecy  worked  over  in  the 
Exile. 

There  is  only  internal  evidence  upon  which  to 
determine  the  date  either  of  the  prophet  or  of  his 
writing.  Delitzseh's  date,  after  the  twelfth  regnal 
y^r  of  Josiaht  involving  the  assumption  that  Zeph. 
i.  7  depends  on  Hab.  ii.  20,  is  doubtful — the  de- 
pendence may  be  the  other  way.  It  is  better  to  ac- 
cept the  verdict  of  most  of  the  later  critics  and  plaoe 
it  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Carchemish.  De- 
litzsch^s  later  placing  of  Habakkuk  under  Manaaoeh 
is  against  i.  5  "  in  your  days." 

The  diction  of  Habakkuk  is  classical  ^  the  words 
are  rfire  and  often  peculiar  to  himself,  the  style  is 
artistic  and  independent  of  earlier  models.  (!hap. 
ill.,  an  example  of  the  highest  art  in  Hebrew  poetry, 
picturea  Yahweh  coming  forth  from  Sinai  in  tho- 
ophany  to  judge  the  foes  of  his  people.  All  creation 
is  in  consternation  at  his  presence;  the  earth  Ii 
shaken  to  its  foundations,  sun  and  moon  withdraw 
before  the  bright  glow  of  bis  arrows  and  spear.  Even 
the  prophet,  to  whom  the  purpose  of  this  coming  is 
known,  is  stricken  with  terror  until  he  recovers  in 
view  of  the  end  which  he  sees  and  breaks  olT  in  a 
song  of  triumph.  There  is  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween parts  of  the  song  and  Ps.  Isrxvii.  16-20,  and 
between  Jer.  iv.  13,  v.  6^  and  Hab.  i.  8.  The  pasimge 
ii.  4  is  used  by  Paul  in  Rom.  i.  17  and  Gal.  iii,  11; 
it  is  used  also  in  Heb.  x.  37-38,  but  in  much  altered 
form.  (W.  VoLCRtJ 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  regaril  as  a  unit  the 
prophecy  ascribed  to  Habakkuk.  At  any  rate 
chap.  iii.  gives  no  indication  of  a  close  relation  with 
the  first  two  chapters.  The  inscription  (iii.  J )  and 
the  musiQil  note  (Iii.  19)  indicate  the  use  of  the 
chapter  in  the  second  temple,  while  the  ntylc  and 
contents  corTcspond  tn  those  of  some  of  the  latest 
psalms  (e.g.,  Ps.  Ixviii.).  The  Chaldeans  of  i.  G 
are  not  mentioned  or  suggested,  and  the  fact  that 
in  verse  13,  aa  the  pamJIelism  shows,  it  is  the 
people  of  lamel  that  is  ^Ikd  the  "anointed"  indi- 
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cates  that  the  regal  period  is  past  and  that  the 
community  has  taken  the  place  of  the  king  as  the 
theocratic  representative.  The  poem  does  not  give 
information  regarding  the  nature  of  the  impending 
danger  which  is  to  bring  about  the  intervention  of 
Yahweh  (as  in  the  days  of  old).  This  danger  can 
hardly  be  a  drought  and  failure  of  the  crops,  such 
as  is  suggested  in  verses  17-19;  hence  many  recent 
critics  assume  that  these  verses  constitute  an  addi- 
tional hynm,  also  by  an  unknown  late  author.  If 
this  be  the  case,  these  two  compositions  had  appar- 
ently been  written  on  the  same  roU  and  thus  came 
to  be  used  as  a  sin^e  liturgical  psalm.  Before  the 
canonical  limitation  of  the  Psalter  this  composite 
psalm  was  placed  alongside  the  prophecy  contained 
in  the  first  two  chapters  on  account  of  their  general 
internal  kinship. 

The  first  two  chapters  are  not  very  easily  ex- 
plained as  an  original  unit.  It  is  not  plain  how 
the  several  sections  of  which  they  are  composed 
are  related  to  one  another;  and  while  it  b  possible 
to  connect  them  as  is  done  in  the  text  above,  such 
an  explanation  seems  somewhat  forced  and  is  rather 
to  be  accepted  as  tentative  than  as  final.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  alternative 
view  of  the  composition  of  the  prophecy  has  as  yet 
met  general  approval.  J.  F.  McCurdt. 

BiBLioaRAPHT:  F.  Delitssch,  Der  Prophet  Habakkuk,  Leip- 
010,  1843;  L.  Reiiike,  Dear  PropK§i  Habakuk,  Brizen,  1870 
(oontaioB  full  list  of  earlier  workB);  A.  G.  Baumgartner, 
Le  PrapMte  Habakkuk,  Leipuc,  1885;  F.  W.  Farrar.  The 
Minor  Prophete,  in  Men  of  the  Bible  Serisa,  London,  1890; 
F.  Giesebrecht,  Beitrdoe  eur  Je§aiakritik,  pp.  170  sqq., 
G6ttingen.  1800;  R.  Sinker,  The  Peaim  of  Habakkuk, 
Oambridge,  1890;  K.  Budde,  in  Expoeitor,  May,  1896; 
A.  B.  Davidson,  in  Cambridge  Bible  for  SdiooU,  1896; 
W.  Nowack.  Die  kleinen  Propheten,  Gdttingen,  1897;  G. 
A.  Smith.  The  Book  of  the  Twelve,  vol.  ii.,  London,  1896; 
DB,  ii.  269-273;  EB,  ii.  1921-28;  JB,  vi.  117-118;  B. 
Duhm.  Dae  Bud^  Habakkuk,  TQbingen.  1906;  F.  Nioolar- 
dot,  Zai  CompoeiUon  du  livre  d'Habaeue,  Paris,  1908. 

HABERKORN,  hd'b&r-kem,  PETER:  Lutheran 
theologian  and  controversialist;  b.  at  Butzbach 
(24  m.  n.  of  Frankfort),  Hesse,  May  9,  1604;  d.  at 
Giessen  Apr.  1676.  In  1625  he  went  to  Marburg, 
where  he  acquitted  himself  with  such  success  as  to 
win  the  approval  and  friendship  of  Mentzer.  After 
passing  some  time  at  L^ipsic  and  Strasburg,  and  at 
Cologne  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic polemic,  he  became  in  1632  professor  of  physics 
at  Marburg,  but  resigned  in  the  foUowing  year  to 
become  court  preacher  at  Giessen,  where  in  1650 
he  was  made  professor  of  theology  in  the  reorgan- 
ised university.  After  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
law,  Justus  Feuerbom,  in  1658  he  held  the  rank  of 
senior  professor  in  theology  and  was  the  recognized 
head  of  the  faculty.  His  importance  rests  in  the 
fact  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  held  the  Univer- 
sity of  Giessen  and  with  it  Upper  Hesse  faithful  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  orthodox  Lutheranism.  Most 
noteworthy  of  his  writings  against  the  Roman 
Catholics  is  the  Vindicatio  LiUherana  fidei  contra 
Hetfericum  Ulricum  Hunnium  (Marburg,  1633). 
Against  the  Syncretists  he  wrote:  Fidelia  contra 
Syncretiamum  instittUa  admonitio  (Giessen,  1665); 
EnodaHo  errorum  Syncretiaticorum  (1665);  VindicuB 
Syncretismo  Caaadano  oppoaiUe  de  S,  Coma  (1669). 

(F.  BOBSE.) 


Biblioorapht:  F.  W.  Strieder,  Qrundlage  su  einer  heeeteehen 
OeUhrienr-  und  SchrifteteUer-OeeehiehU,  vol.  ▼..  21  vols.. 
G6ttingen.  1781-1868;  H.  L.  J.  Heppe,  KtrehengeeehitAU 
beider  Heeeen,  vol.  ii.,  Bfarburg,  1878;   ADB,  vol.  x. 

HABERMANN,  hd'b&r-man',  JOHAVN  QOHAN- 
NES  AVENARIUS) :  German  Protestant  theologian; 
b.  at  Eger  (92  m.  w.  of  Prague)  Aug.  10,  1516;  d. 
at  Zeitz  (23  m.  s.w.  of  Leipsic)  Dec.  5,  1590.  He 
went  over  to  the  Evangelical  Church  about  1540, 
studied  theology,  and  filled  a  number  of  pastorates. 
After  a  brief  academic  activity  at  Jena  and  Witten- 
berg, in  1575,  he  accepted  a  call  as  superintendent 
of  Naumburg-2ieitz.  Though  praised  by  his  con- 
temporaries as  an  Old  Testament  exegete,  his  sig- 
nificance lies  in  the  practical  field.  He  published 
a  number  of  sermons,  a  TroatbUddein,  a  life  of  Christ, 
and  above  all  the  prayer-book,  Chriatliche  GebeUfiir 
aUerley  Not  und  Stende  der  gantzen  Chriatenheit 
(Wittenberg,  1567),  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the 
prayers  for  various  Christian  needs  were  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  days  of  the  week.  With 
a  few  exceptions  the  prayers  are  written  in  plain 
Biblical  language,  without  ornament.  The  work 
was  translated  into  Latin,  English  (T?ie  Enimie 
of  Securities  London,  1580),  and  French,  and  was 
widely  circulated  in  Protestant  circles.  Despite  its 
occasional  crudities  of  expression  the  book  is  still 
used;  and  some  of  the  prayers  have  passed  into 
church  books.  Hermann  Beck. 

Bibuoorapht:  Sources  are  the  funeral  sermon  by  J.  Oer- 
tel,  Leipsic  1601;  Zeuner,  Viia  profteeorum  Jeneneium, 
i.  88  sqq..  Jena,  1711.  Consult:  H.  Beck,  Die  Erbau- 
ungalitteraiur  der  evangeUadten  Kirchs  DeutedUande,  i.  270 
sqq.,  Erlangen,  1883;  idem,  /.  Habermann,  ein  Oedenk- 
blaU,  Pfarrfaaus.  1890. 

HABERT,  h(in>&r',  ISAAC:  Bishop  of  Vabres; 
b.  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century;  d. 
at  Pont  de  Salars,  near  Rodez  (230  m.  s.w.  of  Lyons) 
Sept.  15,  1668.  He  was  educated  in  Paris  and  in 
1626,  on  receiving  his  doctorate  in  theology  from 
the  Sorbonne,  was  made  a  canon  in  the  cathedral 
at  Paris.  In  1641,  probably  at  the  instigation  of 
Richelieu,  he  started  the  attack  on  Jansenism  and 
subsequently  provoked  Antoine  Amauld  to  pub- 
lish his  two  apologies  for  the  doctrine,  which  led 
to  numerous  polemic  writings  pro  and  con.  He 
was  responsible  for  the  letter  sent  to  Pope  Innocent 
X.  in  1650,  signed  by  eighty-five  bishops,  praying 
him  to  suppress  the  Jansenistic  heresy.  He  was 
bishop  of  Vabres  from  1645  till  his  death.  His 
principal  writings  are:  De  conaenau  hierarchia  el 
monorchia  (Paris,  1640);  De  cathedra  aeu  primatu 
aancti  Petri  (1645);  and  Theologia  gnscorum  pairum 
vindicatcB  circa  univeraam  maieriam  gratias  perpetua 
coUatione  acripturce  concUiorum  .  .  .  libri  tree  (1646; 
reprinted,  Warzburg,  1863),  his  chief  work  against 
Jansenism. 
Bibuoorapht:  J.  Besoigne,  Hiat.  de  Vabbaye  de  Port  Royal, 

vol  vi.,  Cologne.  1753;    C.  Cl^menoet,  Hiat.  o^nirale  de 

Port  Roial,  vol  iii.,  10  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1766-67;  W.  H. 

Jervis,  The  Oalliean  CAurcA,  London,  1872;  Lichtenberger, 

E8B,  vi.  66-67. 

HACKETy  JOHN:  Bishop  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield;  b.  in  London  Sept.  1,  1592;  d.  at  Lich- 
field Oct.  28,  1670.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School,  London,  and  at  Trinity  CoUege, 
Cambridge  (B.  A.,  1612;  M.A.,  1615),  where  he  was 
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eketed  to  a  fellowship.  He  was  ordained  in  1618 
and  soon  afterward  became  chaplain  to  John 
Williams,  through  whose  patronage  he  was  insti- 
tuted to  the  rectories  of  Stoke  Hammond  (Buck- 
inghamshire) and  Kirkby  Underwood  in  1621. 
In  1623  he  became  proctor  for  the  diocese  of  Lin- 
coln, prd>endai7  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  chaplain 
to  James  I.,  and  the  foUowing  year  he  received  the 
livings  of  St.  Andrews,  Holbom,  and  Cheam  in 
Surrey.  In  1631  he  became  archdeacon  of  Bedford, 
and  in  1642  canon  residuary  of  St.  Paul's.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  conmiittee  for  religion  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Lords  in  Mar.,  1641,  to  reconcile 
the  Puritans  by  making  certain  concessions  regard- 
ing church  service  and  discipline,  and  in  May,  1641, 
at  the  request  of  this  committee,  he  spoke  in  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  so-called  *'  root  and 
branch  "  bill  for  the  abolition  of  all  offices  connected 
with  the  episcopal  form  of  church  government.  In 
1643  he  became  a  member  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  but,  with  other  episcopal  divines,  he 
soon  withdrew  from  that  body.  During  the  civil 
war  he  lost  aU  of  his  preferments  except  his  smaU 
benefice  at  Cheam.  At  the  Restoration  he  was 
made  chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  and  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  Dec.  22,  1661. 
He  restored  the  cathedral  at  Lichfield,  a  work  of 
dgjit  years,  and  contributed  largely  to  this  and 
other  causes.  His  only  important  book  is  his  life 
of  Archbishop  Williams,  Scrinia  reaerata:  a  Me- 
morial Offered  to  the  Qreat  Deaervinge  of  John  WiUr 
iam$f  D.D.  (London,  1693;  abridged  by  A.  Philips, 
1715),  an  exceUent  biography,  which  S.  T.  Coleridge 
considered  invaluable  for  the  insight  it  gives  into 
the  times  preceding  the  civil  war. 

BiBLiooRArHT:  T.  Plume,  An  Acocmnt  of  <&«  LiU  cLwi  Dtaih 
of  .  .  .  John  Haekot,  od.  wUK  .  .  .  AddUiont  and  .  .  . 
Noim,  by  M.  E.  C.  Waloott,  London.  1866;  John  Walker. 
Sufforino*  of  thM  Cleroy,  ib.  1714;  Diary  of  Samuel  Popv», 
VOL  ill.,  ib.  1868;  DNB,  jam.  418-420. 

HACKETT,  HORATIO  BALCH:  Baptist;  b.  in 
Salisbury,  Idass.,  Dec.  27,  1808;  d.  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  2,  1876.  He  was  graduated  from  Am- 
herst College  in  1830  and  studied  theology  at  An- 
dover  1830-31  and  1832-34,  having  been  tutor  at 
Amherst  during  the  year  1831-32.  Extended  studies 
on  infant  baptism  during  his  senior  year  in  the  semi- 
nary shook  his  confidence  in  his  denomination  and 
prevented  him  from  entering  on  the  work  of  the 
Congregational  ministry  immediately  after  grad- 
uation from  the  seminary.  He  was  instructor  in 
Mount  Hope  College,  Baltimore,  1834-35  and  was 
immersed  in  Baltimore  in  July,  1835.  The  same  year 
he  became  professor  of  languages  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity, and  in  1839  professor  of  Biblical  literature 
and  interpretation  in  Newton  Theological  Insti- 
tution. He  was  also  ordained  to  the  ministry  in 
1839.  During  1841-42  he  studied  at  Beriin  and 
Halle.  Pressure  of  literary  work  led  him  to  resign 
at  Newton  in  1868.  From  1870  till  his  death  he 
occupied  the  New  Testament  chair  in  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary.  His  first  publications  were 
translations  from  the  German.  In  1844  he  pub- 
lished an  annotated  edition  of  Plutarch's  De  sera 
niniumM  vindida  (Andover,  1844).  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  translation,  with  improvements,  of 


Winer's  Orammar  of  the  Chaldee  Language  (1845); 
a  Hebrew  Orammar  (1847);  Commentary  on  Acta 
(Boston,  1851;  new  eds.,  1858  and  1877);  lUu^ 
trationa  of  Scripture;  Suggested  by  a  Tour  through 
the  Holy  Land  (1855;  also  1868  and  1882);  PAOs- 
mon  (1860);  ChrietianMemorialaoftheWar  (ISM); 
a  tremslation  with  additions  of  Van  Oosterzee's 
Philemon  (1868)  and  of  Braune's  PhUippiana  (1870) 
for  Schaff's  edition  of  Lange;  an  edition  of  Raw- 
linson's  Historical  lUuatrationa  of  the  Old  Teatameni 
(1873).  With  Ezra  Abbot,  he  edited  the  American 
edition  of  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (1868-70). 
He  also  collaborated  in  the  Bible  version  of  the 
American  Bible  Union  (see  Bible  Socixties,  III., 
2),  before  which  he  delivered  a  memorable  address 
on  Bible  revision  in  1859.  (A.  H.  Newman.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Q.  H.  Whittomore,  MmHoriaU  of  H,  B. 
Haekott,  Rochester.  1876. 

HAD  AD:  An  Aramaic  and  possibly  an  Edomitic 
deity  (see  Hadadrimmon).  In  Hadadezer  and 
Benhadad  are  probably  traces  of  this  divine  name, 
which  is  certainly  preserved  in  the  Old  Testament 
name  Hadadrinmion.  Hadad  alone  is  the  name  of 
an  Ekiomite.  As  such  it  is  not  necessarily  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  god,  for  nothing  is  known  of 
a  god  Hadad  among  the  Edomites;  yet  its  com- 
bination with  the  name  of  the  god  is  very  natural. 
The  reading  in  the  versions  is  Hadad  and  Hadar, 
but  the  former  is  better  attested.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  foUowing  are  mentioned  having  the  name 
of  Hadad :  (1)  an  Edomitic  king  (Gen.  xzxvi.  35, 36; 
I  Chron.  i.  46,  47),  who  smote  the  Midianites  in  the 
territory  of  Moab.  (2)  In  I  Chron  i.  50,  51,  a  later 
Edomitic  king  is  mentioned.  In  the  parallel  passage, 
Gen.  xzxvi.  39,  the  Massoretic  text  reads  Hadar 
(with  variants  Hadad,  LXX.  reads  Arath,  Arad). 
(3)  An  Edomite  of  royal  descent  (I  Kings  xi.  14-22). 
He  is  hardly  the  same  as  the  Hadad  mentioned  last. 
The  notices  concerning  the  wife  of  Hadad  in  (2) 
and  the  time  of  the  kings  of  Edom  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31 
do  not  agree  with  those  in  the  Kings  passage.  This 
Hadad  might  rather  be  a  son  or  grandson  of  that 
one.  This  one,  who  was  of  royal  blood,  fled  in  child- 
hood to  Egypt  when  Joab  defeated  the  Edomites. 
Pharaoh  provided  for  him,  and  gave  him  land  and 
also  as  wife  the  sister  of  Queen  Tahpenes.  At 
David's  death  Hadad  made  an  attempt  to  re- 
conquer his  native  land.  The  Hebrew  text  breaks 
off  suddenly  at  verse  22,  and  verse  25  is  evidently 
out  of  place;  it  is  better,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 
the  conclusion  of  his  story  has,  by  a  copyist's  error, 
been  inserted  in  the  wrong  place,  and  to  read  at 
verse  25  with  the  Septuagint,  ''This  is  the  evil  that 
Hadad  did,  and  he  abhorred  Israel,  and  reigned 
over  Mom."  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Hadadezer  (I  Kings  xi.  23)  who  was  king  of 
Zobah.  From  the  Masoretic  text  I  Kings  xi.  25 
Josephus  (Ant.  VIII.,  vii.  6)  made  the  story  of  a 
covenant  between  the  Edomite  Hadad  and  the 
Syrian  Rezon,  and  of  the  former's  elevation  to  the 
throne  of  Syria. 

Bibuoorapht:  On  the  whole  subject,  DB,  iL  273;  EB,  ii. 
1929-1030:  JE,  vi.  130-131.  On  Hadad  as  a  divine  name 
E.  Nestle,  Die  iitrcwlilinchen  Eiamnnmrn.  114-116,  Haarlem, 
1876;  E.  Schrader.  Keilin§chriften  und  OtMdiiehtrfor- 
achuno.  pp.  371-395,  638,  Gieesen.  1878;  idem.  KAT, 
pp.  42.  133,  147,  442  sqq..  638;   C.  P.  Tiele,  Babylonuehr 
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HUprecfal,  viMirweo,  pp,  75-78.  BoM^cm^  1994.  and  me 
under  HjUik-omuMMon  mttd  Rucmon.  Oq  the  kinij^a  of  thAt 
ume  CKHUuJt:  P.  Ckiwl.  m  tf^nnem,  ein  Brfiirvtf  Wttchtn- 
btaii,  vnl.  vti.,  ISSlr  H.  Wmckktr,  ul  mip.,  pp.  l-lfi:  P. 
fiubj.  C^e«e4£4Ate  d^  B^lofni^.  pp.  57-61,  htipm^  IS93: 
A.  H.  Sayoe.  ?%•  High^  Chiitiam  aw»d  ike  MonumetitM, 

l^m-,  T.  K.  CbeyH.  m  </<?&,  il  ( IS99).  551-5^;  Bdirader. 
iC.iT',  pp.  240-241,  460. 

HADABEZER:  An  Arame^i  king  and  oppo- 
oent  of  D^vid  (II  S&m.  %'iii.  3-12;  I  Kings  xi.  23). 
The  D&tne  means  ''H&d&d  help«.''  A  varbut  is 
Hadare£er»  to  which  the  form  BadAdeser  b  supe- 
riorp  since  Hfldiid  (q.v>)  U  the  gmdb  of  &n  Ammaic 
deity  T  and  "'Hadadesser^'  is  formed  on  cuaiomary^ 
linea  (cf.  Hebr*  EUezer,  Joeser;  and  Phenician 
E»hmune£er).  The  name  occurs  on  ft  seal  of  the 
oeventb  century  in  wlucb  the  letters  1  and  r  are 
clearly  diatingiilibed  (Enimg,  Siizung^terichle  der 
Berliner  Akademie,  1885,  p.  679).  It  is  probable 
that  Hadadezer  waa  the  name  of  the  king  of  Da^ 
nmocus  whom  the  Old  Teitament  mentions  aa  the 
iecond  fienhadad.  The  subject  of  this  artide  waa 
king  of  Sk^bab  (q-v.).  a  principality  lying  south  of 
Mt.  Hernion  and  the  chief  of  a  group  of  Ammean 
ftatea  extending  aa  far  iouth  as  the  borders  of  Am- 
mon.  When  David  wa^  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Ammonitea,  Hadadezer  assLsted  the  latter  and 
wa«  defeated  by  David;  he  then  Becnred  the  aid  of 
the  king  of  Dam&Beus,  and  ag^in  met  defeat.  He 
finaUy  atmimoned  all  the  remaining  Aram^n  states 
to  the  south  of  Hermon  except  Haniath  (then  an 
ally  of  lamel),  only  to  be  beaten  again. 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  events  of  David's 
Aramean  wars  as  compiled  from  the  two  accounts 
in  II  Sam.  viii.  and  x.^  which  in  part  supplement 
each  other  and  in  part  are  different  versions  of  the 
sime  event.  Confusion  has  been  introduced  by 
the  use  of  the  term  "  river  '*  in  vjii,  Z  and  x.  16, 
which  has  been  taken  to  mean  the  Euphrates,  which 
indeed  some  manuscripts  read  in  viii.  3  and  as  the 
Septuagint  reads  in  the  parallel  I  Chron.  xix.  16. 
Probably,  however,  the  Jordan  ia  meant,  and  the 
area  of  the  tmnsactions  referred  to  in  the  context 
waa  restricted  to  eastern  Palestine  and  ita  northern 
Aramean  border*  J.  F.  McCuroy. 

BtJiLiooajhPTiT:  H.  Ewald,  Qtti^idiU  dn  V&lka  lafael^  ui. 
202-2i2,  G6ldngen,  1S6§,  En^.  tnumL,  tendon,  1S7I; 
F.  Hitii^.  Qcfchichte  dl*»  Volk^M  I  tad,  pp.  143-I4B,  J^p- 
iiic,  1809;  E.  SchradeF,  EeilimdirifUn  und  GttchicAUfor- 
Mckung.  p.  asa,  Cippwn.  1878:  A.  K5hter,  Lehrbu^h  dtrr 
bibtUcktn  GeMcAiirhtg,  II,  i.  282^385,  Stuttgart.  1S&4; 
E.  Meyer,  G^ackidite  des  Alterthums,  u  363-304,  ErLaugen, 
1884:  J.  Eutifli^,  Sit^uno^jeriehUi  dtr  Berliner  AkademiCf 
188«.  p.  679;  B.  atad#,  OeMckUkt*  de»  Votkea  iara^l  I  278, 
EerliriH  ISST;  F,  Bofithenn.  Beitr&4fe  rur  MtmUitdien  Re^ 
ligmtitaetdiichte.  p.  07,  Berlin.  18S9;  E.  lienan,  Hi*t  du 
peupte  iMragl  U,  37^1.  Parig,  188fl,  En^.  transl.,  Boston, 
IfiSfi;  J.  F.  McCurdy,  Hi^^tf,  Propk$cif  and  the  Afonu- 
nwnft.  i.  247-24S,  New  York,  1894;  R-  Kittel  Gaehiekte 
der  Fl^irdnr,  tj.  140-141,  Gatlifiif«!n,  18&2,  Enff-  tranal., 
London,  1890;  DB,  ii.  273-274;  EB,  ii.  1&30:  JE,  vl  131; 
Schnider.  KAT,  pp.  231.  4fiO. 

HADADRIMHOlf :  According  to  the  usual  inter- 
pretation, a  place  name  mentioned  in  Zeeh.  xii.  IL 
The  word  is  the  union  of  two  names  of  the  same 
deity,  ''Hadnd'*  and  '*Rimmon  "  (see  Rimmon); 
but  such  a  formation  is  remarkable,  and  in  Itedi 


furnishes  a  difficult  problem,  perhaps  the  best  ex- 
planation being  that  it  is  an  abbreviation  for  Had- 
adbanl-Rimmimt  "  Hadad,  lord  of  (the  place)  Him- 
mon."  The  passage,  which  is  one  of  unusual  diffi^ 
culty,  reads:  *- In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  great 
mourning  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  mourning  of  Hadad- 
rimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddon.''  This  may  be 
construed  to  mean  mourning  at  a  place  named 
Hadadrimmont  or  for  an  event  which  occurred  there, 
or  for  a  person  of  that  name^  The  ancient  and  most 
modem  commentators  accept  the  word  as  a  place 
name.  Thus  Jeiome  states  in  his  commentary  on 
the  passage  that  Adadr^mmon  was  a  village  near 
Jezreel  to  which  the  name  BfajdmianopoUs  (iden* 
tiBed  with  the  Roman  Legio  and  the  modem 
Lej}un)  bad  been  given.  On  the  other  hand  the 
tBOsH  usual  identihcatiou  ia  with  Rumnmneh  (n,w. 
of  Jenin  and  near  Lejjun;  cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  Hi^iorieal 
Geography  of  Palestine,  p.  389,  London,  1897). 
But  after  it  is  granted  that  the  word  is  a  pbce  name, 
the  identi6i^tion  of  the  event  referred  to  is  imcer- 
tain.  Heferenoe  has  been  seen  to  the  mourning  of 
Biaera's  mother  for  her  son  who  suffered  defeat  neai^ 
by  {Judges  iv.-v.).  But  the  passage  seems  to  al- 
lude to  an  event  wluch  was  notable  for  the  grief  it 
caused^  and  the  refet^nce  to  Sisera's  mother  seems 
excee*iingly  fa r*f etched.  Others  have  thought  of  a 
mourning  for  Aha^iah  of  Judah^  who  died  at  Megiddo 
(II  Kings  IX.  27):  but  Ahaziah  had  not  so  great 
importance  for  Judah  as  to  make  his  death  particu- 
larly noteworthy,  and  was  also  overshadowed  by 
the  great  slaughter  of  princes  which  followed. 
The  favorite  hypothesis  has  been  to  refer  it  to  the 
mourning  for  Josiah,  who  also  died  at  Megiddo 
(II  Kings  xxiii.  29).  This  seems  best  for  two  rea- 
sons: (1)  on  account  of  the  importance  for  the 
development  of  the  religion  of  the  king  in  w^hose 
reign  the  Deuteronomie  reform  took  place,  the 
ruler  from  whom  so  much  was  hoped »  whose  death 
therefore  became  an  important  event  to  be  kept  in 
sorrowful  remembrance;  (2)  it  falls  in  with  the 
testimony  of  the  Chronicler  (II  Chron.  xxxv.  25), 
who  was  ncariy  or  quite  a  con  tempo  mry  of  the 
author  of  Zech.  lii,,  to  an  established  custom  of 
mourning  for  Josiah  which  had  persisted  to  his  own 
time.  The  objection  of  Cheyne  {EB,  tl  1930)  that 
the  moummg  for  Josiah  (and,  of  course,  for  Ahaziah) 
would  be  at  Jerusalem,  not  at  Hadadrimmon,  has 
no  force  against  those  explanations  which  see  a 
reference  not  to  a  mourning  which  took  place  in 
Hadadrimmon^  but  to  a  mourning  for  an  event 
which  occurred  there.  The  Targum  combines  a 
mourning  for  Ahab,  whom  it  declares  a  Syrian 
named  Hadadrimmon  slew,  and  for  Josiah.  The 
critical  school  is  inclined  against  all  these  inter- 
pretations^ sees  in  Hadadrimmon  a  divine  name, 
brings  the  passage  into  connection  with  E^ek.  viii, 
14,  reads  in  an  identification  of  the  Phenician 
Adoni*?  (the  Babylonian  Tammuz)  with  the  Syrian- 
Aramean  deity  Hadad  (Rimmon)  or  a  confusion  of 
the  two,  and  refers  the  mourning  to  the  yearly 
lament  for  that  deity  on  the  waning  of  the  sun 
(cf.  Schrader,  KAT,  pp,  399,  450).  In  lliat  case 
this  is  the  only  reference  to  such  a  cult  and  is 
against  aU  that  is  know*n  of  the  worship  of  Hadad 
and  Rimmon.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 
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Bibuogkapht:  On  Hadadrimmon:  W.  W.  vod  Baudissin, 
Shtdien  wur  temiii9chen  Relioioruoeaehiehte,  i.  293-325, 
ef.  ii.  215.  LeifMic  1876-78;  DB,  ii.  274;  EB,  ii.  1930-31 ; 
JS,  vi.  130.  On  the  location  of  Megiddo  and  Biazi- 
mianopolia:  Reland.  Palmtina,  pp.  873.  893-895.  Utrecht, 
1714;  Kobinaon,  ReMarehea,  yol.  iii;  K.  yon  Raumer, 
ihiUatina,  pp.  446-448.  Leipmo,  1860;  C.  R.  Conder.  in 
PEF.  Quarterly  StaienmU,  1877.  pp.  13-30.  cf.  190-192; 
F.  Buhl,  OeograpMe  dea  alten  PaUUUna,  pp.  208-209. 
TObinsen,  1896.  On  Rummane.  V.  Gu^n.  DeacripHon 
g^offraphiqite,  kiMoriqu€  .  ,  ,  de  la  PaUaUne,  II.  ii.  228- 
23a  Paria.  1875. 

HADDAKy  ARTHUR  WEST:  English  church 
historian;  b.  at  Woodford  (5  m.  n.n.e.  of  London), 
Essex,  Aug.  31,  1816;  d.  at  Barton-on-the-Heath 
(15  m.  s.s.e.  of  Stratford),  Warwickshire,  Feb.  8, 
1873.  He  was  educated  at  Brasenose  College  and 
Trinity  CoUege,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1837;  M.A.,  1840; 
B.D.,  1847).  He  was  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College 
1835-40,  fellow  1840-58,  classical  tutor  and  dean 
1841,  and  vice-president  1848.  He  was  deeply 
affected  by  the  Tractarian  movement,  and  was 
particulariy  influenced  by  Isaac  Williams,  then  a 
tutor  at  Trinity  College,  and  also  by  J.  H.  Newman, 
whose  curate  he  was  in  1840  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford. 
Despite  his  eminent  attainments  the  only  prefer- 
ments he  ever  received  were  the  small  college  living 
of  Barton-on-the-Heath,  to  which  he  retired  in 
1857,  and  the  barren  title  of  honorary  canon  of 
Worcester,  which  he  received  in  1870.  In  1865  he 
was  appointed  Hampton  lecturer,  but  was  forced 
by  ill  health  to  resign  the  appointment.  He  was  a 
thorough  scholar,  and  all  his  writings  are  marked 
by  extreme  accuracy.  The  two  works  by  which  he 
will  be  remembered  are,  Apostolical  Siuxession  in  the 
Church  of  England  (London,  1869),  the  final  au- 
thority on  the  subject;  and  Councils  and  Ecdesias- 
(tool  Documents  RdaHng  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
in  collaboration  with  W.  Stubbs  (3  vols.,  Oxford, 
1869-78),  an  extremely  valuable  collection  of  sources 
for  the  eariy  ecclesiastical  history  of  England, 
based  upon  the  works  of  H.  Spelman  and  D.  Wilkins. 
Haddan  wrote  much  for  the  Guardian  and  the 
Christian  Remembrancer^  contributed  to  the  various 
reviews,  wrote  a  number  of  articles  for  the  DCA, 
edited  for  the  Library  of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology 
the  works  of  John  Bramhall  (5  vols.,  Oxford,  1842- 
1845)  and  Herbert  Thomdike  (6  vols.,  1844-56), 
and  translated  for  NPNF  (1  ser.,  vol.  iii.)  St. 
Augustine's  De  trinitate.  His  Remains  were  edited 
by  A.  P.  Forbes  (London,  1876). 
Bibuoorapht:    Article  by  R.  W.  Church  in  Remaina,  ut 

nip.;   DNB,  xxiii.  424-425. 

HADES:  The  abode  of  departed  spirits. 
The  Hebrew  name  for  the  abode  of  the  dead  is 
Sheol,  and  from  the  Hebrew  the  word  passed  into 
the  Aramaic  and  Syriac  versions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  Septuagint  has  almost  always  trans- 
ited it  by  Hades,  registering  thereby  the  close 
resemblance  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  ideas  in 
regard  to  the  dwelling-place  of  the  dead. 

The  Israelitic  conception  of  Sheol  rests  upon  the 
belief  that  the  decomposition  of  the  dead  body, 
by  means  of  which  dust  returns  to  dust  (Gen.  iii. 
19;  Ps.  cxlvi.  4;  Ecdes.  xii.  7),  does  not  involve 
complete  annihilation,  only  that  in  death  the 
"shade"  of  the  living  man  separates  from  the 
body  and  takes  up  its  abode  in  Sheol.     Neither 


soul  (nephesh)  nor  spirit  (ruah)  dwells  in  Hades, 
only  the  rephaim,  '*the  shades"  (Job  xxvi.  6;  Ps. 
Ixxxviii.  11 ;  Isa.  xiv.  9),  who  lack  everything  which 
according  to  Hebrew  thought  could  be  called  life. 
The  care  taken  to  preserve  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
from  insult  or  injury  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
prompted  by  the  thought  that  the  shades  could 
suffer  thereby.  Sheol  is  a  land  of  forgetfulness 
(Ps.  Ixxxviii.  12),  where  nothing  is  known  of  what 
happens  in  the  upper  world  (Job  xiv.  21).  The 
only  instance  of  an  evocation  (I  Sam.  xxviii.)  im- 
plies that  a  man  gifted  with  supernatural  knowledge, 
as  was  Samuel,  did  not  lose  his  power  even  in  death. 
That  Sheol  was  located  beneath  the  earth's  surface 
is  clear  from  the  expression  "down  into  Sheol" 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  35;  Isa.  xiv.  11,  15;  Ezek.  xxxi.  15). 
It  lies  deeper  than  thought  can  reach,  and  to  it  no 
light  of  sun  penetrates.  Yet  it  is  compared  to  a 
house,  has  chambers,  and  gates  with  bars.  In 
poetry  it  is  likened  to  an  insatiable  beast.  Yet  it  is 
subject  to  God's  power,  though  man  can  not  praise 
God  there  (Isa.  xxxviii.  18)  and  God's  reproof  does 
not  reach  it  (Ecclus.  xli.  4).  About  the  third  cen- 
tury before  Christ  the  idea  of  Sheol  was  modified 
by  the  Pharisaic  doctrine  of  a  return  of  all  or  a  part 
of  the  pious  dead  to  this  life  at  the  end  of  the  world- 
period  (Isa.  xxvi.  19:  Dan.  xii.  2;  Enoch;  xc.  33); 
and  also,  by  the  Essenic  doctrine  that  the  pious 
were,  like  Enoch  (Gen.  v.  24),  taken  up  to  God  (Ps. 
Ixxiii.  24;  Wisd.  of  Sol.  iii.  1;  Enoch  xxxix.  5; 
see  Resurrection;  and  Gehenna).  When  the 
doctrine  of  a  punishment  inunediately  after  death 
began  to  prevail,  the  idea  that  there  was  a  place  of 
punishment  and  a  place  of  bliss  superseded  the  old 
conception  of  Sheol.  Since,  however,  the  ex- 
pressions used  by  the  Old  Testament  in  regard  to 
Sheol  could  be  applied  only  to  the  place  of  punish- 
ment, Sheol  and  Gehenna  came  to  mean  the  same 
thing. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  word  Hades  is  rarely 
used  (Matt.  xi.  23).  That  the  gates  of  Hades  would 
not  prevail  against  Christ's  community  (Matt.  xvi. 
18)  means  simply  that  death  can  not  harm  it.  In 
Luke  xvi.  23,  the  rich  man  while  in  torment  in 
Hades  beholds  thence  Lazarus  in  Abraham's  bosom, 
so  that  Hades  and  the  place  of  punishment  are  the 
same.  For  Paul,  "the  deep"  (Rom.  x.  7)  is  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  dead;  according  to  Eph.  iv. 
9,  Christ  descended  "into  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth";  the  dead  are  inhabitants  of  the  under- 
world (Phil.  ii.  10).  To  Hades  all  men  must  go  to 
await  the  decision  of  their  lot.  Christians,  after 
their  death,  dweU  in  Hades  imtil  the  resurrection 
(I  Thess.  iv.  16;  I  Cor.  xv.  23),  but  cf.  Phil.  i.  23, 
where  believers  are  with  Christ  in  death.  Accord- 
ing to  Revelation  believers  who  have  departed  this 
life  are  in  heaven  (vi.  9,  vii.  9,  xv.  2),  and  at  the 
resurrection  their  souls  will  be  clothed  with  a  body 
(xx.  4,  5).  The  other  dead  dwell  in  Hades  (xx.  13). 
The  bottomless  pit  (ix.  1 , 2, 1 1 ,  xi.  7)  is  distinguished 
from  Hades  as  the  place  whence  came  the  evil 
spirits  under  their  leader  Abaddon  (ix.  11);  there 
Satan  will  be  chained  a  thousand  years.  At  the 
end  the  evil,  both  men  and  angels,  will  he  cast  into 
a  "lake  of  fire"  (xix.  20,  xx.  10).  The  Gospel  of 
John  lays  stress  upon  the  conception  that  believers 
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are  from  the  beginning  partakers  of  eternal  life 
[but  cf.  V.  28-29].  Death  and  resurrection  are  only 
phases  of  that  life.  I  Pet.  iii.  19  makes  mention 
of  the  "prison"  in  which  the  dead  were  found  at 
Christ's  death. 

Christianity  did  not  so  much  modify  the  Jewish 
ideas  of  death  and  the  abode  of  the  dead  as  give  to 
them  a  new  foundation.  The  real  victory  of  life 
over  death  was  won  when  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead. 

(G.  Dalman.) 

Bibuoorapht:  B.  Stade,  Uifber  die  alUsttamentliehen  Vor- 
aUUunoen  vom  Zuttande  nadi  dem  Tode,  Leipaio,  1877; 
idem,  BihliBche  Thtologie  deu  A.  T.,  pp.  183  sqq.,  TQbin- 
gen,  1906;  T.  Burnet,  Concerning  the  8taU  of  Departed 
8ouU,  2  vols.,  London,  1738;  J.  R.  Oertel,  Hadee,  Leip- 
ric.  1863;  F.  W.  Farrar,  Eternal  Hope,  London.  1878; 
idem,  Mercy  and  Judotnent,  ib.  1882;  E.  White,  Life  in 
Chriet,  ib.  1878;  H.  Oort,  in  ThT,  xv.  (1881),  360  eqq.; 
J.  A.  Beet,  The  boat  Thinge,  London,  1906;  F.  Schwally, 
Dae  Leben  nodi  dem  Tode,  Giessen,  1892;  J.  Frey,  Tod, 
Seelenolaube  und  SeelenkuU  im  alien  lerael,  Leipnc,  1898; 
R.  H.  Charles,  Critical  Hiet.  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
Life,  London,  1899;  A.  Bertbolet.  Die  ieraelitiedien  Vor- 
tteUungen  vom  Zuetande  nath  dem  Tode,  Freiburg,  1899; 
DB,  ii.  274-276,  343-346;  EB,  ii.  1338-41,  iv.  4463-64; 
JE,  zi.  282-283;  DCQ,  i.  627-628,  636-638;  the  lescona 
under  the  words  Hades,  Sheol;  the  treatises  on  Biblical 
theology;  and  the  literature  under  Descbnt  op  CfnixaT 
INTO  Hell;  Eschatoloot;  and  Qbhbnna. 

HADORAM:  ha-do'ram.  The  name  of  several 
persons  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  mentioned  in  Gen.  x. 
27  (Septuagint  Odorra,  Lucian  Odorram)  and  I 
Chron.  i.  21  (Septuagint  Kedouran,  Lucian  Adoram). 
The  entire  context  points  to  an  Arabian  environ- 
ment, and  the  name  is  to  be  taken  as  the  name  of  an 
eponymous  progenitor  of  an  Arabian  tribe.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  Arabs  claim  Joktan 
(^a^tan)  as  their  progenitor  (see  Table  of  Na- 
tions). The  name  Hadoram  has  been  found  on  a 
Sabean  inscription  (C/5,  IV.  i.  1)  in  the  form 
Hdrwm,  MtlUer  and  Glaser  refer  to  Dauram  in 
Yemen  as  possibly  from  the  same  origin. 

2.  Sons  of  Toi  (Tou),  king  of  Hamath,  mentioned 
in  I  Chron.  xviii.  10.  as  sent  by  his  father  to  con- 
gratulate David  upon  his  conquest  of  Hadarezer,  a 
common  foe.  The  parallel  account  in  II  Sam.  viii. 
10  gives  Joram  instead  of  Hadoram — a  name  of  the 
same  formation  but  substituting  the  abbreviated 
form  of  Yahweh  for  Hado  (the  shorter  form  of 
Addu  in  the  Amama  Tablets).  The  form  in  Chron- 
icles is  regarded  as  probably  the  original  (cf.  Sep- 
tuagint leddovrarif  and  S.  R.  Driver,  Hebrew  Text 
of ,  .  ,  Samuel,  pp.  217,  267  "a  Hamathite  name"). 

8.  The  name  given  by  II  Chron.  to  the  officer  of 
tribute  sent  by  Rehoboam  to  collect  taxes  from  the 
people,  by  whom  he  was  stoned  to  death.  The 
parallel  passage  in  I  Kings  xii.  8  gives  the  name  as 
Adoram;  possibly  the  text  in  both  should  be 
Adoniram.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bibliograprt:  1.  E.  Glaser,  Skiise  der  Oeechichte  und 
Geograj^ie  Arabiene,  u.  426-427.  435,  Berlin.  1800;  D.  H. 
Mailor.  DieBurgen  und  Schldeeer  SOdarabiene,  i.  360-361. 
Vienna.  1879.  On  2.-8:  H.  V.  Hilprecht,  Babylonian 
EzpediUon,  ix.  27.  48.  Philadelphia.  1898;  A.  H.  Sayoe. 
Early  Hiet.  of  the  Hebrewe,  p.  423,  London,  1898. 

HADRACHy  had'rac:  A  place  name  occurring 
in  Zech.  ix.  1.  The  word  (Hebr.  Hadrak)  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  Scripture,  unless  Cheyne's  plausible 


conjecture  {EB,  ii.  1933)  be  correct  that  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  haderek  ("the  way")  of  Ezek.  xlvii. 
15.  The  place  was  almost  lost  to  knowledge  until 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions  were  discovered  and  read. 
A  saying  is  preserved  in  the  Ycdkuf  Shimoni  on 
Zech.  ix.  1  by  a  rabbi  Jose  to  the  ^ect  that  his 
mother,  a  Damascene,  recognized  Hadrach  as  the 
name  of  a  place  near  Damascus;  and  David  ben- 
Abraham,  a  Jewish  lexicographer  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, also  locates  it  there.  In  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions the  name,  written  Haiarika,  occurs  several 
times  in  connection  with  the  western  campaigns  of 
Assur-Dan  III.  m  772,  765,  and  755  b.c,  and  is 
mentioned  as  tributary  to  Assyria  in  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Tiglath-Pileser  dealing  with  the  western 
campaign  of  the  year  738  b.c.  (see  Asstria,  VI.,  3, 
§§  8--0).  The  Assyrian  mention  is  always  in  con- 
nection with  the  region  in  which  Damascus,  Arpad, 
and  Hamath  are  situated.  The  early  int^reta- 
tions,  making  it  the  name  of  a  king  or  a  deity,  a 
symbolical  term  "strong-weak,"  a  name  of  Ccele- 
syria  or  of  the  Hauran,  or  as  referring  to  a  Chat- 
racharta  in  Assyria  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and 
Strabo  (cf.  W.  Baudissin  in  Hauck-Herzog,  RE, 
viii.  300-301),  are  by  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
rendered  obsolete,  and  Hadrach  may  be  identified 
with  a  city  or  region  not  far  from  Damascus. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bibuoobapht:  Gonmilt.  beaidea  the  commentariea  on  Zeeh- 
ariah.  Schrader.  KAT,  p.  33;  F.  DeKtueh,  Oeneeie,  p. 
536.  Leipnc.  1872;  F.  Delitisch.  Wo  lag  dae  Paradiee  t  p 
279.  ib.  1881;  H.  Winckler.  AUUatammMicKe  Uniereuch- 
ungen,  pp.  12(^-134.  ib.  1892. 

HADRIAN  (Popes).    See  Adrian. 

HADRIAN. 

Life  (I  1).  The  KaBeriptConoemincthe 

Character  (|  2).  Christians  (|  4). 

Hadrian  and  Christianity    Policy    Toward  the    Jews 
(§3).  (§6). 

Publius  iElius  Hadrianus,  Roman  emperor  117- 
138,  was  bom  at  Italica,  in  the  Spanish  province  of 
Bcetica,  Jan.  24,  a.d.;  d.  at  Baise  July  10,  138. 
After  the  early  death  of  his  father,  he  was  educated 
under  the  care  of  his  kinsman,  the  subsequent  em- 
peror Trajan,  and  early  entered  the 
I.  Life,  service  of  the  State.  Upon  the  death 
of  Trajan,  in  Aug.,  117,  he  obtained 
the  imperial  dignity,  probably  on  the  groimd  of  a 
simulated  adoption  by  the  empress  and  her  party. 
He  strove  effectually  to  raise  the  standard  of  ofl5- 
cial  life,  to  procure  well-regulated  financial  conditions 
and  to  shape  the  laws  by  his  own  humane  spirit. 
One  dominant  object  of  his  government  was  the 
welfare  of  the  provinces.  In  120  or  121  he  began  a 
series  of  extensive  journeys,  which  led  him  into  aU 
the  domains  of  his  empire,  and  were  prompted  alike 
by  the  deeply  felt  ne^  of  seeing  the  situation  with 
his  own  eyes,  and  by  a  very  marked  interest  on  his 
part  in  behalf  of  science,  archeology  in  particular. 
From  136,  a  grave  dropsical  affection  seriously  in- 
terrupted his  activity,  and  led  him,  unsuccessfully, 
to  attempt  to  put  a  violent  end  to  his  life.  The 
present  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  or  the  Mole  of  Hadrian 
{moles  Hadrianx)  in  Rome  became  his  imposing 
mausoleum. 
The  effectiveness  of  Hadrian's  excellent  natural 
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endowments  was  seriously  impaired  by  abrupt  al- 
terations in  his  moods  and  conduct.  Especially, 
as  he  aged,  did  distrust  and  severity 
a.  Charac-  increasin^y  come  to  the  surface.  Re- 
fer, ligiously  he  lived  in  the  faith  and  f onns 
of  antique  piety.  He  directed  many 
temples  to  be  built,  or  restored,  in  the  course  of  his 
journeys,  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  dedicated  to 
him.  He  had  himself  solemnly  initiated  into  the 
Eleiisinian  mysteries;  he  accepted,  with  faith  in 
its  <^)eration,  the  voluntary  sacrificial  death  of 
Anttnous,  instituting  an  elaborate  worship  for  his 
dead  favorite;  and  he  firmly  believed  in  magic. 
In  his  ethics,  the  influences  of  Stoic  philosophy, 
and  of  the  contemporary  philanthropy,  are  dis- 
tinctly apparent.  He  carried  forward,  on  a  larger 
plan,  the  benevolent  foundation  begun  by  Trajan 
for  dependent  boys  and  girls;  he  gladly  sought 
out  the  sick,  both  high  and  low,  and  strengthened 
them  with  comforting  words  and  good  advice.  Leg- 
idation  affecting  slavery  underwent  at  his  hands 
momentous  reforms  in  a  more  humane  direction. 
He  kept  sharp  watch  on  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  its  instrumentalities. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  ruler  so  highly  interested  in 
all  the  issues  and  circumstances  of  his  time,  could 
not  fail  to  take  account  of  Christi- 
3.  Hadrian  anity,  either  in  Rome  or  during  his 
and  journeys,  which  led  him  into  Chris- 
Christiamty.  t^idom's  principal  districts  and  cen- 
ters (Ephesus,  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
Bithynia).  Among  his  immediate  attendants  his 
trusty  freedman  Phlegon  had  deemed  it  important 
enough  to  refer  to  its  history  in  his  writings  (cf. 
Hamack,  LiUeraiyr,  i.  867-868).  On  the  other 
hand,  Hadrian's  much  quoted  letter  to  the  consul 
Servianus  (Vopiscus,  Vita  Satwminif  viiL),  with  its 
utterances  concerning  Christendom  and  Christians, 
must  be  characterized  as  a  cliunsy  counterfeit  of 
the  fourth  century  (cf.  Victor  Schultze,  Hadriani 
epistola  ad  Servianum,  TLB,  xviii.,  1897,  661-662). 
Events  in  Asia  Minor,  however,  elicited  a  momen- 
tous imperial  manifesto  concerning  the  Christians, 
which  is  still  extant.  When  Hadrian,  in  the  years 
123-124,  was  in  western  Asia,  a  native  Christian 
of  high  standing,  Quadratus  (others  transfer  the 
occurrence  to  Athens,  and  date  it  about  125-126), 
presented  to  him  an  apology,  which  was  inspired 
by  an  undoubtedly  ominous  oppression  of  the  Chris- 
tians at  the  hands  of  '^evil  men."  There  soon 
afterward  foUowed,  possibly  by  mandate  and  in 
consequence  of  this  letter,  an  official  report  to  the 
emperor  by  the  proconsul,  Quintus  Licinius  Sil- 
vanus  Granianus.  By  the  time  the  imperial  deci- 
sion had  been  rendered,  the  proconsul  had  already 
found  a  successor  in  Caius  Minucius  (Minicius) 
Fundanus,  and  accordingly  the  rescript  was  issued 
to  the  latter.  Exact  chronological  data  are  lack- 
ing, but  it  is  customary  to  assign  the  proconsulship 
of  Silvanus  Granianus  to  the  years  123-124  and 
that  of  his  successor  to  125-126,  and  this  date  for 
the  apology  of  Quadratus  is  supported  by  both 
internal  and  external  reasons  (see  Quadratus). 

The  substance  of  the  rescript  is  as  follows:  the 
statutory  methods  of  proceeding  against  the  Chris- 
tians are  to  be  accorded  to  the  provincials;   if  any 


unlawful  act  be  ascertained  as  a  result  of  a  statutory 
judicial  investigation,  the  legal  penalty  is  to  be  im- 
posed.   But  all  compulsion  of  official 
4.  The  Re-  intervention  by  means  of  public  rioting, 
script  Con-  or  underhand  promotion  of  the  same 
ceming  the  by  self-seeking  denunciation,  is  to  be 
Christians,  repelled,  and,  if  need  be,  to  be  severely 
pimished.    At  the  very  beginning  the 
emperor  declares  it  his  earnest  will,  that  there 
be  an  end  of  both  tmbulence  and  sycophancy. 
The  sense  is  plain:    the  Christians  in  Proconsular 
Asia  are  exempted  from  uncertain  and  arbitrary 
official  procedure,  and  committed,  when  calumnies 
are  charged  against  them,  to  the  due  course  of 
criminal   law.     Justin   Martyr   appends   this   re- 
script, in  its  original  Latin  text,  to  his  first  apology, 
either  because  it  became  known  to  him  only  after 
completing  his  work,  or  because  he  disdained  to 
derive  his  evidence  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  tol- 
erance elsewhere  than  from  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity.   Eusebius  (Hist,  ecd.,  iv.  9)  turned  it  into 
Greek,  and  this  translation  subsequently  took  the 
place  of  the  original  text,  and  caused  the  latter  to 
pass  out  of  use.    The  genuineness  of  this  rescript, 
important  in  its  eccesiastical  and  civil  bearings 
alike,  is  insured  beyond  doubt,  on  both  internal 
and  external  grounds.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
story  that  comes  to  light  in  a  later  author  (Lam- 
pridius,  Vita  Alexandria  xliii.),  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  a  part  of  the  emperor's  purpose  to  have  Christ 
accepted  into  the  number  of  the  gods,  and  to  dedi- 
cate a  temple  to  him,  must  be  regarded  as  legendary. 
Very  different  was  Hadrian's  policy  with  the 
Jews.    The  prohibition  of  circumcision  and,  still 
more,  the  establishment,  from  130,  of  the  colony  of 
^lia   Capitolina,    together   with   the 
5.  Policy    erection  of  a  temple  to  Jupiter  upon 
Toward     the   ruins  of  Jerusalem,   fanned   the 
the  Jews,    religiotis  ardor  of  Judaism,  and  about 
132  it  burst  into  a  powerful  flame  of  in- 
surrection under  the  leadership  of  Bar  Kokba  (q.v.). 
Only  after  the  legate  Julius  Sevenis  had  been  sum- 
moned thither  from  Britain,  did  Rome  succeed, 
through   wearisome  and   sanguinary   confficts,   in 
gradually  crushing  the  insurgents.    The  campaign 
ended  in  135;    hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  had 
perished  and  the  country  had  been  laid  desolate; 
and  now  a  heathen  colony  grew  up  in  the  environs 
of  the  Holy  City,  and  over  the  foundations  of  the 
destroyed  sanctuary  there  arose  a  temple  of  Jupiter, 
the  Jews  being  even  forbidden  entrance  to  the  city 
under  penalty  of  death.  Victor  Schuwzb. 

B1BL100RA.PHY:  A.  HauBrath,  NeutettamenUiAe  Zeilge- 
•cAidUe,  yol.  iii.,  Heidelberg,  1874,  Eng.  transl.,  London, 
1895;  T.  Keim,  Rom  und  daa  Chrittentum,  Berlin,  1881; 
H.  Schiller,  Getidtichte  der  rdmiathen  Kaiaerzeii^  i.,  part  2, 
Gotha,  1883:  F.  Gregorovius,  Der  Kaiur  Hadrian,  Stutt- 
gart, 1884,  Eng.  tranal..  London.  1898;  E.  G.  Hardy, 
Chrittianity  and  the  Roman  Empire,  London,  1894; 
Neander,  Chriatian  Chitrch,  i.  101-103  et  paasim;  Schaff, 
Chrietian  Churchy  ii.  49-50;  Moeller.  Chrietian  Church,  i. 
96,  162. 

HAERnfG,  ha'ring,  THEODOR:  German  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Stuttgart  Apr.  22,  1848.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Ttlbingen  and  Berlin 
(1866-71),  and  after  being  a  lecturer  in  the  Evan- 
gelical theological  seminary  at  Tttbingen  (1873-76), 
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was  pastor  at  Calw  (1876-81),  and  at  Stuttgart 
(1881-86).  In  1886  he  was  appointed  professor  at 
Zurich,  whence  he  was  called,  three  years  later,  to 
Gottingen,  as  Kitschl's  successor,  remaining  there 
until  1895.  Since  1895  he  has  been  professor  of 
New  Testament  exegesis,  dogmatics,  and  ethics  at 
the  University  of  Tubingen.  In  theology  he  is  a 
conservative  of  the  Ritschlian  school.  He  was 
associate  editor  of  the  Theologiache  Studien  aiia 
Wurttemberg  from  1880  to  1889,  and  has  written: 
Ud)er  das  Bleibende  im  Glauben  an  Christua  (Stutt- 
gart, 1880;  Die  Theologie  und  der  Vorwurfder  doppd- 
ten  Wahrheit  (Zurich,  1886);  ZuRiUchh  Veradhnungn- 
lehre  (1888);  Zur  Versohnungslehre {GQitiDgen,  1893); 
Unsere  peraonliche  SteUung  zum  geisUichen  Beruf 
(1893);  Die  Lebenafrage  der  systemaiischen  Theologie 
(Tubingen,  1895);  Das  chrisUiche  Leben  (Stuttgart, 
1902);  ZeOgemessenePredigt  (G6itm^n,l^2)\  and 
Der  chrisUiche  Glaube  (Calw,  1906). 

HAERTER,  FRANZ  HEmRICH:  German  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Strasburg  Aug.  1, 1797;  d.  there  Aug. 
5, 1874.  He  studied  theology  in  Strasburg  from  1816 
to  1819  at  the  time  when  rationalism  flourished. 
Later  he  visited  France  and  Germany,  remained  for 
some  time  in  Halle,  and  there  became  startle^!  by 
the  consequences  of  rationalism.  After  his  return 
to  Strasburg  he  supported  himself  by  tutoring  until, 
in  1823,  he  was  installed  as  pastor  in  the  neighboring 
Ittenheim.  He  found  the  church  there  in  a  degen- 
erate condition,  but  by  his  zeal  succeeded  in  filling 
the  empty  pews,  while  his  skill  in  treating  the  sick 
won  the  hearts  of  his  parishioners,  In  1829  he 
went  to  the  New  Church  in  Strasburg,  and  inspired 
great  enthusiasm  there  by  his  oratory.  At  this 
time  he  passed  through  a  severe  crisis,  coming  to 
believe  that  his  former  piety  and  manner  of  preach- 
ing had  been  insincere,  and  becoming  a  new  man. 
His  new  views,  proclaimed  from  the  first  pulpit  of 
the  town,  caused  a  sensation,  and  won  the  con- 
tempt of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  but  filled  the 
church  building. 

H&rter's  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  home  missions.  In  1834  certain  of  his 
friends  formed  an  association  to  advance  Christian 
life,  which  later  joined  the  Evangelical  Society  of 
France.  In  1839  it  was  constituted  anew  as  a 
society  for  the  maintenance  and  expansion  of  the 
pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
confessional  writings  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
especially  in  the  Augsburg  Confession.  In  1842 
H&rter  realized  a  plan  he  had  long  cherished  by 
founding  an  institution  for  deaconesses  similar  to 
that  of  Fliedner  at  Kaiserswerth  (see  Fliedner, 
Theodor).  He  was  attacked,  and  his  work  was 
considered  a  relapse  into  Roman  monasticism,  but 
Hftrter  remained  firm  to  his  purpose,  and  in  1844 
a  new  and  larger  house  became  necessary,  and  soon 
branch  institutions  arose  in  Muhlhausen,  Gebweiler, 
NeuchAtel,  Markirch,  Mdmpelgard,  and  elsewhere. 
He  aided  the  foreign  mission  in  Basel,  and  his 
Evangelical  Society  worked  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Reformed,  though  such  affiliations  with  non-Lu- 
therans provoked  criticism.  About  sixty  of  his  ser- 
mons have  been  printed.  They  present  in  simple 
manner  the  Biblical  doctrine  concerning  the  natural 


corruption  of  man,  the  omnipotence  of  God,  and 
the  peace  of  a  soul  that  has  turned  from  the  world. 
At  the  same  time  they  attack  rationalism  in  the 
most  severe  manner.  They  appear  mediocre  when 
read,  but  when  delivered  were  effective  by  the 
weight  of  personal  conviction  and  by  the  penetra^ 
ting  earnestness  of  the  preacher's  manner. 

(K.  Hackenschmidt.) 

Biblioorapht:  C.  HsckenBehmidt,  BUder  au»  dem  Leben 
von  F.  H.  HUrter,  Strasburg,  1888;  /m  Jherut  dee  Herm. 
Dae  Straerinirger  Diakonieeenhaue,  ib.  1893;  G.  H&rter, 
Zur  hundertjdhrigen  Oeburtefeier  von  F.  H drier,  ib.  1897; 
M.  Reichard,  Franx  H&rter,  ein  LthentbUd  aue  dem  Bleaee, 
ib.  1897;  T.  Todt.  Fram  Barter,  der  Straeeburger  Dia- 
koniaaenpfarrer,  Berlin,  1901. 

HAETZER,  h6'tzcr  (HETZER),  LXJDWIG:  Swiss 
Anabaptist;  b.  at  Bischofszell  (11m.  s.s.e.  of  Con- 
stance), Switzerland,  c.  1500;  d.  at  Constance  Feb. 
5,  1529.  He  was  educated  at  Freiburg,  where,  in 
addition  to  acquiring  a  mastery  of  the  classic 
tongues  and  of  Hebrew,  he  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  my/iticism  of  Tauler  as  expounded  by 
Johann  Breisgauer  and  others.  He  was  chaplain 
at  Wadenschwyl  at  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Zurich 
at  the  time  when  Zwingli  entered  upon  his  active 
career  and  when  the  radical  faction  that  combated 
him,  arose.  In  his  Totschen  Buchli  (Zurich,  1523) 
Haetzer  made  his  appearance  as  a  spokesman  of  the 
Iconoclasts,  and  the  repute  it  brought  him  led  to  his 
appointment  as  secretary  to  the  Second  Zurich  Con- 
ference in  October.  He  remained  in  Zurich  for 
some  time  engaged  in  literary  work,  meanwhile 
growing  more  discontented  with  the  policy  of  the 
moderate  Reformers.  His  dissatisfaction  finds  ex- 
pression in  the  introduction  to  his  German  version 
of  Bugenhagen's  exposition  of  the  Pauline  epistles. 
In  June,  1524,  he  left  Zurich  for  Augsburg,  furnished 
with  a  letter  of  reconunendation  from  Zwingli  to 
the  well-known  preacher  Frosch.  Of  greater  con- 
sequence was  the  acquaintance  he  formed  with 
Urbanus  Rhegius.  He  also  gained  entrance  into 
the  patrician  house  of  Regel,  where  he  lived  in  close 
intimacy  with  its  members  until  the  autunm  of  the 
same  year.  Returning  to  Zurich,  he  came  into  close 
contact  with  the  radicals  G rebel,  Manz,  Reublin,  and 
Br6dlein,  who  were  then  engaged  in  a  violent 
struggle  against  the  power  of  the  "tyrants  and 
popes"  and  especially  against  the  practise  of  in- 
fant baptism.  Though  Haetzer  was  no  advocate  of 
adult  baptism,  confining  himself  to  a  protest  against 
the  compulsory  baptism  of  children,  he  was  banished 
from  the  city  together  with  a  number  of  the  radicals 
in  Jan.,  1525.  Returning  to  Augsburg,  he  attained 
prominence  as  an  opponent  of  infant  baptism  and 
an  advocate  of  Carlstadt's  teachings  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  the 
Anabaptist  community.  His  exposition  of  faith, 
of  the  free  spirit,  of  love  and  sacrifice  even  to  the 
cross,  is  contained  in  his  Schrift  ixm  den  evange- 
lischen  Zechen  und  von  der  Christen  Red  (1525). 
His  capacity  for  intrigue,  his  duplicity,  his  talents 
for  slander  and  abuse  appeared  in  this  book,  as  well 
as  in  the  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Zwingli  in 
September  of  the  same  year.  This  depravity  of 
character  led  to  his  fall  from  his  high  position  at 
Augsburg.    Challenged  to  a  public  disputation  by 
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Rhegius  he  declined  to  accept  the  issue  and  was 
expelled  from  the  city  as  a  man  of  bad  morals, 
an  instigator  of  sedition  and  an  enemy  of  the  Prot- 
estant faith.  In  his  hour  of  need  he  sought  to  make 
his  peace  with  Zwingli.  Traveling  to  Zurich  by 
way  of  Basel,  he  was  hospitably  received  by  (Eco- 
lampadius,  who  rendered  him  assistance  in  the 
translation  of  his  First  Epistle  on  the  Holy  Com- 
munion to  the  Swabians.  In  Feb.,  1526,  he  arrived 
in  Zurich  and  was  successful  in  effecting  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Zwingli.  But  soon  the  newly  formed 
friendship  expired,  and  in  March  Haetzer  returned 
to  Basel  more  bitter  than  ever  against  Zwingli, 
whom  he  attacked  in  the  introduction  to  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Malachi  (Zurich,  1526). 

From  Basel  Haetzer  went  to  Strasburg  where  he 
began  his  translation  of  the  Prophets  of  which, 
besides  the  book  of  Malachi,  two  chapters  of  Isaiah 
(xxxvi.-xxxvii.)  appeared  in  1526.  At  Strasburg 
he  fell  imder  the  influence  of  Denk,  whose  views  of 
the  inner  word,  of  merit,  and  of  the  person  of  Christ 
acted  as  a  stimulant  to  the  development  of  Haetzer's 
own  beliefs.  Of  the  works  of  this  period  aside  from 
the  translation  of  the  Prophets  none  has  survived; 
but  from  the  fragments  that  have  been  preserved 
it  is  apparent  that  especially  in  his  teachings  of  the 
person  of  Christ  he  goes  beyond  Denk  and  reveals  a 
fearlessness  and  freshness  of  spirit  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  man.  In  1526  Denk  was  expelled 
from  Strasburg  and  betook  himself  to  the  Palat- 
inate.   Haetzer  foUowed  him  thither  in  the  spring  of 

1527  and  there  completed  his  translation  of  the 
Prophets  from  the  Hebrew,  a  work  of  permanent 
importance  and  the  first  of  the  Protestant  trans- 
lations, anticipating  the  Zurich  version  by  two 
years  and  that  of  Luther  by  five.  In  the  Palatinate, 
Denk  and  Haetzer  for  a  time  formed  a  successful 
partnership  for  purposes  of  agitation,  in  which  the 
former  supplied  the  ideas  while  the  latter  had  charge 
of  the  strategy  of  the  campaign.  In  July,  how^- 
ever,  they  were  forced  to  flee,  and  Haetzer,  after 
wandering  for  nearly  a  year,  settled  down  in  Con- 
stance.   There  he  was  arrested  toward  the  end  of 

1528  on  the  charge  of  an  illicit  connection  with  the 
wife  of  Regel,  his  former  patron  at  Augsburg,  and 
on  Feb.  4,  1529,  he  was  condemned  to  death  and 
decapitated  on  the  following  day.  His  memory  was 
held  in  reverence  by  the  Anabaptists.    . 

(A.    HEGLERf)    K.    HOLL. 

[The  translation  of  the  Prophets,  first  published 
by  P.  Schdffer  in  1527,  was  by  Hans  I)enck  and 
Ludwig  H&tzer,  the  Anabaptist  scholars  and  re- 
formers. It  passed  through  at  least  thirteen  differ- 
ent editions,  was  extensively  used  by  the  Zurich 
translators,  and  much  of  it  almost  copied,  without 
credit,  by  Luther  in  his  version.  The  work  has  been 
highly  praised  for  its  scholarship  and  style  (cf. 
V.  Keller,  Ein  Apostd  d,  WiedertaUfer,  pp.  210  sqq.). 

A.  H.  N.] 

Bduoorapht:  The  best  account  of  Haetier's  life  is  by  T. 
Keim  in  JahrbQcher  fUr  deuUche  Theologie,  1856,  pp.  215 
sqq.  Consult:  J.  Beck,  Die  OeachiehUbUcher  der  Wieder- 
t6ufer,  in  Foniet  rerum  Auatriaearum,  xliii.  33-34,  Vienna, 
1884;  A.  Baur.  Zwinglia  Theologie,  Halle.  1885-89;  C. 
Beard,  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  London, 
1897. 
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HAEVERNICK,  HEmRICH  ANDREAS  CHRIS- 
TOPH:  German  Evangelical  theologian;  b.  at 
KrOpelin  (15  m.  w.  of  Rostock),  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  Dec.  29,  1811;  d.  there  July  19,  1845. 
He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Leipsic  and  Halle, 
but  in  1830  migrated  to  the  University  of  Berlin, 
where  he  came  imder  the  influence  of  Hengstenberg, 
whose  theological  trend  he  adopted.  Two  years 
later  he  was  appointed  instructor  at  the  theological 
school  founded  at  Geneva  by  the  Soci^t^  Evang6- 
lique,  and  there  he  published,  with  W.  Steiger,  the 
AUlangea  de  theologie  rtform^e  (2  parts,  1833-34). 
In  1834  he  settled  in  Rostock,  and  three  years  later 
was  appointed  assistant  professor  at  the  unversity 
there,  and  preacher  at  the  Klosterkirche.  In  1841 
he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  theology  at  Kdnigsberg. 
Hftvemick  was  a  prolific  writer,  especially  on  the 
history  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  he 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the  traditional  views  concern- 
ing their  origin.  Like  Hengstenberg,  he  believed 
in  the  unity  and  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch, 
as  well  as  in  the  genuineness  of  the  Book  of  Daniel. 
His  most  important  works  were:  Kommenlar  uher 
doB  Buck  Daniel  (Hamburg,  1832);  Handbuch  der 
historischrkn'tiachen  EirdeUung  in  das  AUe  Testament 
(3  vols.,  Erlangen,  1836-49;  Eng.  transl.  by  W. 
Alexander,  A  General  HietanoMTitical  Introduction 
to  the  O.  r.,  Edinburgh,  1852);  Neue  kritische  Un- 
tersuchungen  uher  doe  Buch  Daniel  (Hamburg, 
1838);  Lucubrationes  criticce  ad  apocalypsin  spec- 
tantes  (K6nigsberg,  1842);  Kommenlar  uber  den 
Propheten  Ezechiel  (Erlangen,  1843);  and  Vorlesun- 
gen  iiher  die  Theologie  des  Alien  Testaments  (1848). 

(W.  VOLCKf.) 
B1BL100RA.PHY:  ADB,  xi.  118-110;  Evangeliachee  Oemeindo- 
blatt,    1846,    Nob.    35-36;     ZeitbkUt   fUr  die   evangeliach- 
lutheriache  Kirche  Mecklenburge,  1840.  Nos.  24,  25,  28. 

HAFENREFFER,  MATTHIAS:  Lutheran;  b. 
at  Kloster  Lorch  (25  m.  e.  of  Stuttgart),  Wurt- 
temberg,  June  24,  1561;  d.  at  Ttibingen  Oct.  22, 
1619.  He  studied  philosophy  and  theology  at 
Tubingen,  became  pastor  at  Ehningen  in  1588  and 
in  1590  court  preacher  at  Stuttgart.  Two  years 
later  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at 
Tubingen.  Thoroughly  trained  in  Old  Testament 
learning  and  the  Church  Fathers  he  possessed  in 
addition  no  mean  knowledge  of  natural  science  and 
mathematics  and  added  to  his  wide  attainments 
the  charm  of  a  pious,  pacific,  and  thoroughly  un- 
selfish character.  Keeping  aloof  as  far  as  possible 
from  theological  controversy  he  found  his  true 
mission  in  a  devotion  to  his  academic  duties  which 
gained  him  the  love  and  remembrance  of  many  of  his 
pupils,  among  them  the  astronomer  Kepler,  Johann 
Valentin  Andreft,  and  W.  Shickard.  Noteworthy  as 
casting  light  on  the  rectitude  of  his  orthodoxy  as 
well  as  the  versatility  of  his  interests  is  his  corre- 
spondence with  Kepler,  who  was  accustomed  to 
send  his  writings  to  Hafenreffer,  his  "dearest  of 
preceptors,"  and  invited  him  to  act  as  arbitrator 
in  his  dispute  with  the  church  authorities  at  Linz. 
Hafenreffer  is  best  known  for  his  Loci  Theologici, 
a  handbook  of  theological  science  composed  at  the 
request  of  Duke  Frederick  of  Wiirttemberg,  pub- 
lished at  Tubingen  in  1600  and  issued  in  revised 
form  in  1603.     It  is  marked  by  a  simplicity  and 
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attractiveness  of  presentation  which,  in  connection 
with  its  undoubted  orthodoxy,  rendered  it  a  pop- 
ular text-book,  not  only  at  Tiibingen  where  it  was 
used  throughout  the  seventeenth  century,  but  in 
the  Swedish  universities  where  it  was  made  the 
official  text-book  in  1612.  Still  more  admired  by 
Hafenreffer's  contemporaries  was  his  Templum 
Ezechielis  (1613),  a  commentary  on  Ezechiel  xl.- 
xlviii.,  with  a  detailed  description  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  accompanied  by  meditations  on  the 
principal  features  of  the  Christian  religion  and 
learned  dissertations  on  the  coinage,  weights,  and 
measures  of  the  Old  Testament. 

(Johannes  Kunze.) 
Bibliography:  Sources  for  a  life  are  the  Leichenrede  by 
L.  Osiander,  Tubingen,  1620,  and  the  AtniciUcB  tnonu- 
mentum  of  T.  Lansius,  ib.  1620.  On  his  writings  consult: 
W.  Ga88,  Oeschichte  der  protestantischen  DoonuUikt  i.  250, 
Berlin,  1854;  G.  Frank,  OeschidUe  der  protetiantiadien 
Theologie,  i.  250.  On  his  part  in  the  TQbingen-Giessen 
controversy  consult  J.  G.  Walch,  Religions»treitiokeiien 
der  lutherischen  Kirche,  iv.  560-561.  5  vols..  Jena.  1733-36. 

HAGAR,h^'gar:  The  bondservant  of  Sarah  whom 
she  gave  to  Abraham  as  a  concubine.  Hagar  is  men- 
tioned in  three  places  in  the  Old  Testament  (Gen. 
xvi.,  xxi.  9  sqq.,  xxv.  12),  containing  narratives 
by  J,  E,  and  P.  P  gives  only  the  outline,  as  is  his 
custom.  J  narrates  that  Sarah,  who  was  barren, 
gave  her  Egyptian  slave  Hagar  to  Abraham  that  he 
might  have  children  by  her  and  so  remove  the  re- 
proach of  being  childless.  Hagar,  becoming  preg- 
nant, despised  her  mistress,  was  humiliated  by 
her,  and  fled  to  the  desert  in  the  south,  where  an 
angel  met  her  by  whose  command  she  returned; 
she  then  became  the  mother  of  Ishmael,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Ishmaelites  (Gen.  xvi.).  According 
to  E,  it  was  Ishmael  himself  who,  after  the  birth  of 
Isaac,  aroused  Sarah's  anger.  Both  J  and  E  trace 
the  origin  of  the  Bedouins  to  Ishmael  and  from  a 
partly  Egyptian  stock.  Possibly  the  Hebrew  tra- 
dition has  mistaken  the  earlier  form  and  has  con- 
fused the  North  Arabian  Muzri  with  Mizraim,  the 
name  for  Egypt  (see  Assyria,  VI.,  2,  §  1).  The 
name  Hagar  meaning  "flight"  (cf.  the  Arabic  Ao- 
jirah),  has  an  etymological  bearing  upon  the  story, 
which  seems  to  have  risen  at  a  time  when  the 
Arabs  had  the  place  Lahai-roi  in  their  possession. 
The  Bedouins  still  point  out  a  spring  near  a  rock- 
dwelling  on  the  caravan  route  from  Beersheba  to 
Egypt  as  Hagar's  spring,  and  Jerome  knew  of  such 
a  spring  in  that  neighborhood.  The  later  Arabic 
tradition  makes  Hagar  Abraham's  wife  and  makes 
her  have  the  vision  of  the  angel  in  Mecca,  where  her 
grave  is  shown.  In  the  New  Testament  Paul  uses 
Hagar  allegorically  to  express  the  old  Sinaitic  cove- 
nant of  the  law  (Gal.  iv.  21  sqq.).  (R.  Kittel.) 
Bibliography:  E.  Renan,  Hitt.  of  Israel^  i.  81,  London, 
1898;  the  Commentaries  on  Genesis,  particularly  that  by 
Dillmann,  p.  315,  Leipsic,  1892,  Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh, 
1897;  H.  Winckler,  in  MiUheilunoen  der  vorderttBiatUchen 
OeselUchaft,  1896,  pp.  1  sqq.;  Tuch,  in  ZDMO,  i.  175- 
176;  Robinson,  ReaearrJiM,  vol.  i.;  DB,  ii.  277-278;  EB, 
ii.  1933-34;   JE,  vi.  138-139. 

HAGARENES,  h^'gar-!nz,  HAGARITES,  h6'gar- 
aits  (R.V.,  Hagrites):  A  Bedouin  stock  of  North 
Arabia.  According  to  I  Chron.  v.  18  sqq.  they  were 
in  Saul's  time  defeated  by  the  Reubenites,  and  ac- 
cording to  verse  22  by  the  three  tranfr-Jordanic 


tribes,  which  occupied  their  territory.  I  Chron. 
xxvii.  31  makes  a  Hagrite  the  keeper  of  David's 
flocks  while  an  Ishmaelite  is  keeper  of  his  camels. 
Hagrites  and  Ishmaelites  are  associated  in  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  6.  From  these  items  it  appears  that  they 
were  Bedouins  like  the  Ishmaelites,  but  not  of 
the  same  stock,  while  their  home  was  in  the  Syrian 
and  North  Arabian  desert.  In  spite  of  the  similarity 
in  name,  they  are  not  to  be  connected  with  Hagar, 
since  the  region  allotted  to  her  descendants  was  the 
region  of  Beersheba,  where  the  Hagrites  are  not 
found.  This  people  is  mentioned  by  both  Strabo 
and    Ptolemy.  (R.  Kittel.) 

Bibliographt:    T.   K.   Chesme,   Book  of  Pmlmt,   p.   233, 

London,  1888;    idem.  Origin  of  Paalier,  p.  97,  ib.  1891; 

E.  Glaser,  Skizze  der  QeathidUe  und  Geographie  Arabiena, 

ii.  402-407,  BerUn,  1890;   DB,  ii.  281-282;   EB,  1933-34; 

and  the  Hebrew  lexicons,  s.v. 


HAGEN,  JOHANN. 

GATION  OF. 


See    BURSFELDE,    CONGRE- 


HAGENAU,  CONFERENCE  OF:  An  assembly 
summoned  by  Charles  V.  in  1540  for  the  discussion 
of  questions  at  issue  between  the  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant princes  of  Germany.  The  preliminary  nego- 
tiations were  prolonged  through  the  efforts  of  the 
emperor  to  have  himself  recognized  as  arbitrator 
at  the  disputation,  while  the  Schmalkaldic  princes, 
through  Melanchthon  as  their  mouthpiece,  demand- 
ed that  the  debate  be  prosecuted  and  the  decision 
rendered  only  according  to  the  Scriptures.  The 
conference  was  called  for  the  sixth  of  June  at  Speyer, 
whither  the  emperor  sent  his  brother  Ferdinand  as 
his  representative.  By  the  latter  part  of  May  the 
Catholic  delegates  were  assembled  at  Speyer  but 
owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  that  city  the 
sittings  were  removed  to  Hagenau.  The  papal  in- 
terests were  represented  by  the  legate  Cardinal 
Cervino,  who,  however,  remained  with  the  emperor 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  only  Morone  accompanied 
Ferdinand  to  Hagenau.  His  instructions  were  to 
enter  into  no  binding  agreements,  to  abstain  from 
participating  in  the  public  disputations,  and  to  con- 
tent himself  with  rendering  aid  to  the  Catholic  party 
by  advice;  in  case  the  conference  should  arrive  at 
the  discussion  of  vital  issues  other  legates  would  be 
sent,  and  if  affairs  took  a  turn  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  the  Curia  he  was  to  leave  the  city.  On  June  12, 
Ferdinand  was  first  in  a  position  to  open  negotia- 
tions with  the  Catholic  representatives,  to  whom  he 
complained  of  the  perverse  obstinacy  of  the  Prot- 
estants and  extended  assurances  that  the  outcome 
of  the  conference  should  leave  the  Catholic  faith 
unimpaired.  Of  the  Protestant  theologians  who 
now  made  their  appearance  the  most  prominent 
were  Cruciger,  Myconius,  Butzer,  Link,  Capito, 
Osiander,  and  Pistorius;  Melanchthon  was  ill  at 
Weimar  and  Luther,  who  wished  to  go  in  his  place, 
was  not  permitted  to  attend  out  of  regard  for  his 
safety.  Cochlseus,  Eck,  Faber,  and  Nausea  were 
the  leading  exponents  of  the  Catholic  position.  The 
latter  attempted  to  lay  down  as  a  basis  for  nego- 
tiations that  the  articles  debated  at  Augsburg  be 
regarded  as  definitely  settled  and  that  the  discus- 
sion proceed  with  the  articles  not  yet  considered. 
In  this  sense  Eck  and  Cochla^us  submitted  a 
progrrm  to  the  conference.     The  Protestants,  how- 
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ever,  denied  that  any  agreement  had  been  reached 
at  Augsburg,  rejected  the  submitted  program  as 
inoorreet  and  demanded  a  full  and  free  discussion 
of  their  entire  confession.  It  was  evident  that  no 
common  action  was  possible  and  on  July  16  Fer- 
dinand proposed  that  the  negotiations  be  post- 
poned to  another  time  and  place  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  the  Protestant  leaders,  the  elector  John 
Frederick  of  Saxony  and  Philip  of  Hesse.  On  July 
28  the  conference  dispersed  after  deciding  upon  a 
new  conference  at  Worms  in  October.  The  absolute 
failure  of  the  negotiations  served  to  emphasize  the 
fact  already  expressed  by  CochlaBus  that  no  discus- 
sion as  to  particular  doctrines  could  be  of  any 
avail  so  long  as  the  two  parties  were  irreconcilably 
opposed  in  their  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  Church 
as  a  whole.  (G.  Kawerau.) 

Bibuookafht:  Sources  are:  CR,  iii.;  G.  Burckardk  (Georg 
Spalatin),  AnnaieM  Reformaiionis,  ed.  Cyprian,  pp.  381  eqq., 
1718.  Consult:  R.  Moses,  Die  Religionaverhandlunoen  mu 
Hao99tttu  nnd  Worms,  Jena,  1880;  J.  Janssen,  Oeschiehte 
4n  dnctecAm  VoUf,  iii.  425  sqq..  Freiburg.  1885;  F.  Dit< 
tridi.  Asgesten  und  Briefe  des  .  .  .  Oatparo  Coniarini,  pp. 
604  sqq.,  Braunsberg,  1881;  M.  Spahn,  J.  CochlAiu,  pp. 
270  sqq.,  Berlin.  1808. 

HAGENBACH,    ha'gen-bOH,    KARL    RT7D0LF: 
Church  historian;  b.  at  Basel  Mar.  4, 1801;  d.  there 
June  7,  1874.    He  studied  in  a  Pestalozzian  insti- 
tution from  1808  to  1813  and  at  the  gjrmnasium  of 
I        his  native  city.    He  was  greatly  influenced  by  Her- 
der, and  learned  to  look  upon  Christ  as  the  perfect 
msD,  and  not  as  a  metaphysical  problem.     This 
I       ideal  rationalism  became  decisive  for  his  whole 
theological  tendency  although  it  was  balanced  by 
a  due  regard  for  history  and  historical  development. 
Id  1819  he  began  his  theological  studies  at  Basel, 
and  studied  at  Bonn  and  Berlin  from  1820  to  1823. 
In  Bonn  he  was  chiefly  attracted  by  Lilcke,  and 
in  Berlin  he  was  under  the  influence  ot  Schleier- 
macher  and  Neander.    After  his  return  to  Basel  in 
1823,  De  Wette  persuaded  him  to  establish  himself 
as  privat-docent  at  the  university  where  he  soon 
became   professor  and    remained   about   fifty-one 
years.     He  lectured  chiefly  on  church  history  and 
the  history  of  dogmas,  and  it  was  owing  to  his,  as 
well  as  De  Wette's,  influence  that  the  university 
entered  again  into  closer  touch  and  a  more  living 
union  with  German  Evangelical  theology.    At  the 
same  time  Hagenbach  ser\'ed  the  Church  of  his 
native  city  as  member  of  the  council  and  of  the 
board  of  higher  education.    He  was  also  president 
of   the   Protestant   relief  society   for  Switzerland 
founded  by  him  and  De  Wette.    He  was  a  powerful 
preacher,  and  he  also  published  poems  marked  by 
tenderness  of  feeling  and  Christian  earnestness. 

The  fundamental  views  of  Hagenbach 's  theology 
are  based  upon  the  ideas  of  the  "mediating  the- 
ology." His  historical  studies  led  him  gradually 
away  from  the  subjective  position  of  Schleiermacher 
and  De  Wette  and  made  him  emphasize  more 
strongly  the  objective  realities  of  revelation.  His 
publications  originated  in  connection  with  his  aca- 
demic activity,  or  from  similar  occasions  of  a  prac- 
tical nature.  His  manuals  for  students  have  been 
very  popular,  especiaUy  his  Encyklopddie  und 
Methodoiogie  der  theologischen  Wissenschaften  (Leip- 
sic,  1833;   12th  ed.  by  Reischle,  1889;  Eng.  transl. 


adapted  by  G.  R.  Crooks  and  J.  F.  Hurst,  Theo- 
logical Encydoposdia  and  Methodology,  New  York, 
1884);  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeachichie  (1840,  6th  ed. 
by  Benrath,  1888;  Eng.  transl.  History  of  Christian 
Doctrine f  by  Buch,  Edinburgh,  revised  and  en- 
larged by  H.  B.  Smith,  2  vols..  New  York,  1861; 
new  ed.,  with  preface  by  Plumptre,  3  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1880);  Leitfaden  zum  chrisUichen  Rdigions- 
unterricht  (1850,  9th  ed.  by  S.  M.  Deutsch,  1905); 
GrundzUge  der  Homiletik  und  Liturgik  (1863).  His 
chief  literary  work  'iBKirchengeschichtevonderdltesten 
Zeit  bis  zum  neunzehnten  Jahrhundert  (7  vols.,  Leip- 
sic,  1869-72;  partial  transl.  History  of  the  Reforma- 
turn,  by  Miss  E.  Moore,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1878;  His- 
tory of  the  Church  in  the  EighleerUh  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries,  by  J.  F.  Hurst,  2  vols..  New  York,  1869). 
This  work  grew  from  lectures  at  Basel  from  1833; 
published  at  first  in  single  parts  (Geschichte  der 
Reformation  und  des  Protestantismus,  1834-43, 
Geschichte  der  alten  Kirche,  1853-55;  Geschichte  des 
MitUlalters  (1860-61).  The  characteristic  feature 
of  the  work  is  not  so  much  originality  and  felicity 
of  scientific  results  as  its  clear  arrangement  and 
attractive  compilation,  and  especially  the  living 
connection  between  theology  and  life,  science  and 
practise,  past  and  present.  Of  other  works  may  be 
mentioned,  KritischeHxeschichte  der  Enistehung  und 
der  Schicksale  der  ersten  Baslerkonfession  (Basel, 
1827),  Sermons  (1858,  1875),  Ueber  die  sogenannU 
Vermittlungstheologie  (1858),  Ueber  Ziel  und  Richt- 
dunkte  der  heutigen  Theologie  (1867),  Ueber  Glauben 
und  Unglauben  (1872);  Mein  Glavbentbekenntnis 
und  meine  Stellung  in  den  theologischen  Parteien 
(1874);  Tabellarische  Uebersicht  der  DogmenrGe- 
schichte  bis  zur  Reformation  (new  ed.  Halle,  1887). 
Hagenbach  was  also  the  editor  of  the  KirchenblaU 
fur  die  reformierte  Schweiz  (1845-65). 

(R.  STAHELINf.) 
Bibliogbapht:  An  extensive  autobiographic  sketch  re- 
mains unpublished;  a  shorter  sketch,  also  by  Hagenbach, 
appeared  with  other  matter  as  Erinnerung  an  K.  R. 
Haoenbach,  Basel,  1874.  cf.  G.  A.  Finsler.  Zur  Erinnerung 
an  K.  R.  Hagenbach,  Zurich,  1874;  G.  F.  Eppler,  K.  R. 
Hagenbach,  GQtersloh,  1875.  Consult  also  P.  SchaflF.  Qer- 
many,  ita  Universities,  Theology  and  Religion,  p.  403,  Phila- 
delphia, 1857. 

HAGER,  ha'ger,  KONRAD:  German  religious 
reformer  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  Feb.,  1342, 
he  was  tried  by  the  Inquisition  at  Wiirzburg.  He 
admitted  that  he  had  opposed  the  collection  of 
offerings  for  masses,  and  also  the  holding  of  masses 
and  supplications  for  the  dead,  thus  alienating  many 
from  the  teachings  of  the  Church.  The  trial  ended 
with  his  recantation;  but  later  he  adopted  his 
former  heretical  views,  and,  it  is  said,  suffered  death 
at  the  stake.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  under 
the  influence  of  Waldensian  doctrines. 

Herman  Haupt. 
Bibliogbapht:    Monumenta  Boica,  xl.  381,  385-396,  Mu- 
nich, 1870;    H.  Haupt,  Die  religiUBen  Sekten  in  Franken 
vor  der  Reformation,  pp.  20-21,  WQrxburg,  1882. 

HA6GADAH.     See  Midrash. 

HA6GAI,  hag'ga-ai.  The  tenth  in  order  of  ar- 
rangement of  the  Minor  Prophets,  and  the  earliest 
of  the  post-exilic  prophets.  The  book  is  an  impor- 
tant source  for  early  postexilic  history.  The  con- 
tents are  in  brief  as  follows:  In  the  second  year  of 
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Darius  (520  b.c.)»  Haggai  was  commanded  to  op- 
pose before  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  the  current 
opinion  in  Judea  that  the  time  had  not  come  to 
rebuild  the  Temple;  the  result  was  a  commence- 
ment of  the  work  (i.  1-11).  A  second  oracle  rebuked 
the  faintheartedness  of  the  people  due  to  their 
lowly  condition  by  promising  a  stirring  among  the 
nations  which  should  pour  treasures  in  abundance 
into  it  (li.  1-9).  A  third  and  a  fourth  oracle,  a 
month  later,  promised  the  wakening  of  the  nations, 
the  overthrow  of  the  heathen  kingdoms,  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  Zerubbabel  as  Yahweh's  signet 
(ii.  11-19,  20-23). 

The  contents  of  this  book  make  clear  that  the 
building  of  the  Temple  had  not  been  accomplished 
during  the  reign  of  Cyrus  and  according  to  his  edict 
(Ezra  i.  3),  and  supplements  the  account  in  Ezra 
iv.  1-5;   though  there  is  no  trace  in  either  Haggai 
or  Zechariah  that  the  foundations  had  already  been 
laid  (Ezra  iii.  12).    Haggai  speaks  as  though  the 
fault  was  that  of  the  Jews  themselves,  but  he  shows 
also  that  they  had  suffered  from  drought  and  fail- 
ure of  crops  (i.  6,  9,  ii.  16),  and  the  people  were  few 
in  number,  so  that  they  had  tried  to  proselyte,  a 
process   which    had   brought   its   own   difficulties 
(Isa.  Ivi.-lxvi.).    The  course  of  events  stated  or 
implied  is  as  follows:   The  first  address  on  the  first 
day  of  the  sixth  month,  520  b:c.;   a  further  en- 
couraging word  between  that  date  and  the  twenty- 
fourth;    discouragement  followed  the  first  efforts, 
hence  a  new  delivery  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  the 
seventh  month,   parallel   to   Isa.   Ix.;   to   remove 
evident  discouragement   came  a  new  stimulus  in 
the  address  deh vered  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the 
ninth  month,  foUowed  by  an  address  later  on  the 
same  day  and  of  different  tenor,  in  which  Zerubbabel 
is  called  by  God  to  a  special  mission.    He  is  God's 
signet,  his  representative;   and  this  can  point  only 
to  the  reestablishment  of  the  kingdom.    And  with 
this  was  bound  up  also  the  realization  of  certain 
Messianic  hopes.     Doubtless  the  stimulus  to  this 
was  given  in  the  stormy  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
East,  which  looked  toward  the  destruction  of  the 
Persian  empire  and  seemed  favorable  to  the  erection 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom  in  Judea.    (R.  Kittel.) 
Bibuoorapht:    T.  K.  Cheyne,  Jein»h  Religioua  Life  after 
the  Exile,   New  York,    1898;     A.    Kdhler,    Weiasaovngen 
Haaaaia,  Erlangen,  1860;    P.  H.  Hunter,  After  the  Exxle, 
vol.  i.,  chap,  vii.,  Edinburgh,  1890;  J.  Wellhausen,  Skiz- 
ten  und  Vorarbeiten,  vol.  v.,  Berlin,  1893;    E.  Meyer,  Die 
EnUtehung   dea    Judenthuma,    Halle,    1896;     Bdhme,    in 
ZATW,  vii.   (1887).  pp.   216  sqq.;   W.   Nowadc,  Kleine 
Propheten,  Gdttingen,   1897;    G.  A.  Smith,   TKe  Book  of 
the  Twelve,  vol.  ii.,  London,  1898;  DB,  ii.  27»-281;  EB,  ii. 
1936-37;  JE,  vi.  146-149. 

HAGIGAH.     See  Talmud. 

HAGIOGRAPHA  ("  Holy  Writings  ") :  The  name 
given  to  the  third  division  of  the  Old  Testament 
canon.  See  Bible  Versions,  A,  V.,  §  5;  and  Canon 
OP  Scripture,  I.,  1,  §  4,  c. 

HAGUE  ASSOCIATION,  THE:  A  society  founded 
in  Oct.,  1785,  by  a  number  of  distinguished  Dutch 
theologians  for  the  defense  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  occasion  was  the  appearance,  in  a  Dutch 
translation  (Dort,  1784)  of  Priestley's  History  of 
the  Corruptions  of  Christianity ;  and  the  object  of 
the   society   was  to   take  a    firm    stand    against 


the  anti-Christian  tendencies  of  the  age.  During 
the  first  period  of  its  life  (1785-1810)  its  'standpoint 
was  strictly  orthodox  and  supematuralistic.  The 
doctrines  of  vicarious  atonement,  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  etc., 
were  strongly  emphasized;  and  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  was  considered  an  indisputable  fact. 
During  the  second  period  (1810-35)  the  exegetical 
element  was  made  more  prominent,  and  the  stand- 
point may  be  characterized  as  Biblico-evangeUcal. 
The  character  of  the  third  period  (1835-60)  was 
principally  determined  by  the  writings  of  D.  F. 
Strauss  and  the  Ttlbingen  school.  The  contest 
raged  around  the  fimdamentals  of  Christianity; 
and  the  principles  which  the  society  fought  for  were 
strongly  conservative,  though  it  carried  on  the  fight 
in  a  free,  scientific  spirit.  But,  from  this  critico- 
historical  platform  the  society,  after  1860,  grad- 
ually glided  into  the  field  of  ethics  and  social  reform; 
slavery,  war,  capital  punishment,  woman's  eman- 
cipation and  questions  of  a  similar  nature  have 
received  particular  attention;  though  the  doctrinal 
history  of  Christianity  continued  to  be  cultivated 
in  the  spirit  of  modem  research,  the  rigid  orthodoxy 
of  the  early  period  of  the  association  has  disap- 
peared. (J.  A.  Gerth  van  WuKf.) 

HAHNy  AUGUST:  Lutheran;  b.  at  Grossoster- 
hausen  near  Querfurt  (18  m.  s.w.  of  Halle),  Prussian 
Saxony,  Mar.  27,  1792;  d.  at  Breslau  May  13,  1863. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  a  child  and  he  was  taken 
under  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  viUage  pastor. 
In  1807  he  was  sent  to  the  gymnasium  of  Eisleben 
and  in  1810  he  went  to  the  University  of  Leipsic. 
While  studying  theology,  he  perfected  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  ancient  languages;  Rosenmtdler  guided 
him  in  Syriac  and  Arabic,  and  Keil  in  Orientalia. 
In  1813  he  finished  his  theological  coiirse  and  became 
private  tutor.  In  1817  he  entered  the  newly  founded 
theological  seminary  at  Wittenberg  where  the  two 
Nitzschs,  Schleusner  and  Heubner  were  his  teachers 
and  where  he  found  again  his  old  faith  temporarily 
lost  at  Leipsic.  In  1819  he  became  privat-docent 
at  Konigsberg  and  professor.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  preacher  and  superintend- 
ent of  one  of  the  KOnigsberg  churches,  but  be- 
cause of  his  health  had  to  resign  these  additional 
oJQices  in  1822.  In  1827  he  accepted  a  call  to  Leip- 
sic where  he  was  drawn  into  fierce  theological  battles. 
In  his  inaugural  dissertation  he  attacked  the  ration- 
alists by  declaring  rationalism  diametrically  op- 
posed to  Christianity.  The  rationalists,  such  as 
Schulthess,  R6hr,  and  others  replied,  and  in  the 
following  year  Hahn  published  his  Lehrbuch  des 
christlichen  Glavbens,  It  breathes  the  C^hristian  and 
Biblical  spirit  which  animated  his  whole  personality. 
In  1833  Hahn  became  professor  and  councilor  of 
the  consistory  at  Breslau,  where  he  lectured  on 
dogmatics  and  historical  theology,  also  on  ethics, 
practical  theology  and  New  Testament  exegesis. 
Hahn  became  involved  in  the  occasional  fierce 
struggles  in  the  consistory  and  faculty,  also  in  dis- 
sensions with  the  "  Old  Lutherans,"  who  would  not 
submit  to  the  demands  of  the  Evangelical  Union  of 
Prussia.  His  activity  in  Silesia  became  still  more 
extensive  and  successful  after  the    accession    of 
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Frederick  William  IV.  In  1844  he  was  made  gen- 
eral superintendent; and  the  call  of  E.  F.  Gaupp  to 
the  university  and  consistory,  of  Oehler  to  the  uni- 
versity, and  of  Wachler  to  the  consistory  showed  the 
changed  conditions  which  he  brought  about.  In 
his  later  years  he  gave  up  his  lectures  and  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  his  ecclesiastical  office.  He 
expressed  his  later  dogmatic  convictions  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  Lehrbuch  (1857)  where  he 
declared  the  confessional  writings  of  the  Chiuxih  an 
entirely  justified  expression  of  Christian  truth.  He 
also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  writings  of  Ephraem 
Synis  (Leipsic,  1819),  several  dissertations  on 
Marcion  (1820-26),  a  Syriac  chrestomathy  (1825), 
and  edited  a  Hebrew  Bible  (1833)  and  Greek  New 
Testament  (1840-61).  (J.  KOsTLiNf.) 

Bxbuoobapht:     K.   Kolbe,   in  AUotmeitie  Kircheraeituno, 
1863,  DOS.  75-77  (uses  an  unprinted  autobiography). 

HAHK,  HEINRICH  AUGUST:  Lutheran;  b.  at 
Kdnigsberg  June  19,  1821;  d.  at  Greifswald  Dec.  1, 
1861.  He  was  the  son  of  August  Hahn  and  studied 
at  Breslau  and  Berlin.  He  lectured  on  Old  Testa- 
ment exegesis  and  theology,  first  as  privat-docent 
in  Breslau  (1845)  and  in  1846  at  KOnigsberg  after 
the  death  of  H&vemick.  In  1851  he  became  pro- 
fessor at  Greifswald.  He  published  a  number  of 
works,  characterized  by  conscientiousness,  care- 
fulness, and  faithfulness  to  duty,  and  representing 
the  orthodox  standpoint  against  a  criticism  that 
contradicted  the  old  traditions.  He  published 
H&vemick's  lectures  on  the  theology  of  the  Old 
Testament  (Erlangen,  1848),  a  commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Job  (Beriin,  1850),  a  translation  of  the  Song 
of  Songs  (Breslau,  1852),  an  exposition  of  Isaiah 
xl.-lxvi.  as  the  third  volume  of  Drechsler's  commen- 
tary on  Isaiah  (Berlin,  1857)  and  a  commentary  on 
Ecclesiastes  (Leipsic,  1860).  (J.  KteTUNf.) 

Bibuooeapbt:   AlUiemeine  KirehenMeitung,  1862,  no.  26. 

HAHN,  JOHANN  MICHAEL:  Founder  of  the 
sect  of  the  Michelians;  b.  at  Altdorf  near  Bdblingen 
(9  m.  n.  of  Tabingen)  Feb.  2,  1758;  d.  at  Sind- 
lingen  near  Herrenberg  (8  m.  n.w.  of  Tubingen) 
Jan.  20, 1819.  The  son  of  a  peasant,  from  his  early 
youth  he  was  given  to  meditations  and  visions,  and 
to  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  works  of  Jakob 
Boehme,  Oetinger,  and  others.  As  he  attracted 
great  audiences  wherever  he  spoke  publicly,  he  was 
several  times  sununoned  before  spiritual  and  secu- 
lar courts,  the  vexations  of  which  he  avoided  by 
extensive  traveb,  by  abstaining  temporarily  from 
public  activity  and  by  living  quietly  on  the  estate 
of  the  Duchess  Franzisca  at  Sindlingen.  The 
Scripture  was  for  Hahn  of  infallible  authority  in 
matters  of  fmth,  but  he  interpreted  it  according  to 
his  own  light.  Starting  from  the  cosmic  standpoint, 
be  regarded  all  created  existence  as  the  evolution 
of  divine  attributes,  mediated  by  the  Word.  By 
the  fan  of  Lucifer  the  harmony  of  these  attributes 
was  disturbed,  and  the  wrath  of  God  awakened. 
There  occurred  a  double  fall,  in  the  first  place  by 
the  awakening  of  sexual  decire  in  Adam  who  origi- 
nally combined  within  himself  the  male  and  female 
qualities;  later  there  occurred  a  differentiation  of 
the  sexes  and  the  evolution  of  a  coarse  sensual  body. 
The  fall  was  completed  by  the  eating  of  the  apple. 


The  work  of  redemption  by  Ghrist  was  thought  of 
in  a  physical  manner,  in  that  he  exuded  with  his 
blood  the  sensuality  that  had  invaded  man  through 
the  fall,  and  thus  transfigured  the  flesh  into  a 
spiritual  body.  Justification  is  conceived  not 
forensically,  but  effectively;  sanctification  is 
thought  of  almost  after  the  manner  of  a  chemical 
process  as  the  excretion  of  carnal  matter  from  the 
new  spiritual  body  of  man  acquired  by  conversion. 
Therefore  Hahn  advocated  an  ascetic  attitude  of 
life,  and  greatly  valued  celibacy.  His  attitude 
toward  the  CJhurch  was  not  altogether  that  of  a 
separatist;  he  clung  to  the  rites  of  the  Chiuxih,  but 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  weak.  In  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  however,  he  was  intent  upon  the  organi- 
sation of  a  spiritual  congregation;  for  the  colony  of 
Komthal,  near  Stuttgart,  was  organized  after  a 
plan  of  Hahn.  He  wrote  more  than  two  thousand 
spiritual  hynms  which,  however,  are  of  little  poetical 
value;  three  of  them  have  been  embodied  in  the 
Wiirttemberg  hymn-book.  After  his  death  there 
appeared  a  collection  of  his  works  (15  vols.,  Tubin- 
gen, 1819  sqq.). 

After  Hahn,  J.  G.  Kolb,  schoolmaster  in  Dagers- 
heim,  exercised  the  greatest  influence  in  the  sect; 
he  knew  how  to  transform  Hahn's  theosophy  into 
practical  wisdom.  The  "  Michelians,''  as  the  ad- 
herents of  Hahn  are  called,  are  found  especially 
among  the  peasants  and  are  highly  respected  for 
their  moral  and  economic  efficiency.  Since  1876 
they  have  had  a  regular  organization  with  presby- 
terial  and  synodical  institutions.  The  congregational 
order  of  1876  divided  the  whole  territory  (beside 
WUrttemberg,  especially  Baden)  with  several  hun- 
dred localities  into  twenty-six  districts.  The  num- 
ber of  members  is  about  15,000.  (C.  Kolb.) 

BiBLxoaRAPHT:  H.  Staudenmeyer,  Michael  Hahn,  M»n 
Leben  und  aeine  Lehre,  Carlnruhe,  1893;  Hau£.  in  Studien 
der  evan{feli9<^ien  Oei»tlichkeit  WUrttembergt,  vol.  xi.,  1839; 
W.  F.  Stroh,  Die  Lehre  dee  .  .  .  Theoeophen  J.  W.  Hahn, 
Stuttgart,  1859;  G.  Palmer.  Oemeineduiften  und  Sekten 
WQrUemberge,  ed,  Jetter,  TQbingen.  1877. 

HAHN,  PHH^IPP  MATTE AEUS:  Gennan  Pietist; 
b.  at  Schamhausen  (6  m.  s.e.  of  Stuttgart)  Nov. 
26,  1739;  d.  at.  Echterdingen  (6  m.  s.  of  Stuttgart) 
May  2,  1790.  After  preparation  for  the  university 
at  home,  he  studied  theology  in  Tiibingen  (1756-60), 
and  became  preacher  at  Onstmettingen  (1764),  at 
Komwestheim  (1770)  and  at  Echterdingen  (1781). 
He  used  his  leisure  in  mechanics,  for  which  he  had 
decided  genius.  In  theology  he  stood  midway  be- 
tween Bengel  and  Oetinger,  less  orthodox,  more  of  a 
theosophist  than  the  former,  but  not  following  the 
latter  in  his  alchemistic  views.  Like  Oetinger,  he  was 
intent  upon  a  living,  comprehensive,  and  systematic 
knowledge  of  divine  revelation  as  laid  down  in  Holy 
Scripture.  Hahn  considered  the  fundamental  idea 
from  which  everything  else  was  to  be  derived  to  be 
"  the  kingdom  of  Jesus."  He  held  a  dynamic  idea 
of  the  Trinity;  in  God  the  One  there  are  originally 
three  egos  or  sources  of  life,  analogous  to  the  co- 
existence of  the  bodily,  psychic,  and  spiritual  life  in 
man.  The  son  is  the  most  perifect  reflection  of  the 
Godhead  who  only  in  him  becomes  conscious,  but 
in  relation  to  the  world  he  is  called  the  first-bom. 
As  such,  he  is,  according  to  his  heavenly  humanity. 
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not  absolutely  eternal  and  absolutely  divine.  The 
creature  on  account  of  his  great  unlikeness  could  not 
be  united  with  God  without  a  mediator  who,  being 
the  first-bom,  is  the  fundamental  being  of  the  first 
angelic  world  of  which  one  part,  under  Lucifer, 
separated  itself  from  its  head.  (Jonsequently  the 
world  of  the  fallen  angels  became  dark,  sensual,  and 
earthly,  and  out  of  its  disorderly  mass  the  earthly 
world  was  created.  The  first-bom  reestablished  the 
earth  as  a  dwelling-place  of  lower  creatures  and 
created  man  as  a  shadow  of  his  own  image.  Like 
the  other  theosophists,  Hahn  taught  a  double  fall;  for 
if  man  had  not  fallen,  the  first-bom  would  have  been 
united  with  man  as  he  was  with  Jesus,  and  thus  the 
connection  with  God  would  have  been  reestablished; 
but  now  the  earthly  must  again  become  heavenly 
and  the  flesh  must  become  spirit.  This  takes  place 
in  the  incarnation  and  death  of  the  first-bom.  The 
earthly  life  of  Jesus,  who  was  sinless  but  subject  to 
temptation,  consisted  in  continually  mortifying  the 
flesh  by  means  of  the  spirit;  thus  he  realized  the 
reunion  of  humanity  with  God.  On  account  of  his 
heterodoxy  Hahn  was  denounced  as  a  Socinian  be- 
fore the  consistory  and  compelled  to  recant,  and  his 
writings  were  publicly  forbidden  (March  7,  1781). 
He  translated  the  New  Testament  [Winterthur], 
(1777)  and  published  among  other  works:  Betracht- 
ungen  und  Predigten  iiber  die  Evangelien  (1774); 
Vermischte  theologische  Schriften  (1779);  Erhauunga- 
atunden  uber  die  Offenbarung  (1795).  (C.  Kolb.) 
Biblioorapht:  PhUipp  MeUlh/ltu  Hahn,  Stuttgart,  1858; 
C.  O.  Bartb,  SiiddeuUcKe  Orioinalien,  parts  2-A,  4  parts, 
Stuttgart,  1828-36;  W.  Glaus,  WUrttembergucke  Voter, 
ii.  146  sqq..  Calw,  1888. 

HAIMO  (HAYMO,  AIMO):  Bishop  of  Halber- 
stadt;  d.  Mar.  27,  853.  He  was  a  schoolfellow  of 
Rabanus  Maurus  (q.v.),  and  lived  as  monk  in  Fulda 
and  Hersfeld.  In  840  Louis  the  German  made  him 
bishop  of  Halberstadt  (cf.  Annalista  Saxo,  575), 
where  he  had  to  overcome  many  difficulties,  being 
on  the  outposts,  not  far  from  the  borders  of  the 
Wends.  The  writings  ascribed  to  him,  mostly 
homilies  and  Biblical  commentaries,  are  attributed 
by  some  scholars  to  other  authors.  Hauck  thinks, 
on  account  of  their  uniform  method  and  views,  that 
they  are  the  work  of  one  author,  but  surmises  that 
he  was  a  certain  Haimo,  who  in  1091  became  suc- 
cessor of  the  Abbot  William  of  Hirschau  (cf .  Wat- 
tenbach  in  MGH,  Script.,  xii.,  1836,  209-210),  and 
whom  the  Histoire  litt&raire  (v.  122)  assumes  to  be 
the  author  of  a  collection  of  homilies  transmitted 
under  the  name  of  Haimo  and  of  a  work  De  varietate 
librorum.  The  matter  needs  to  be  examined  further, 
and  this  the  more  since  Abelard  uses  Haimo  in  a  way 
which  forbids  to  refer  his  works  to  a  man  of  the 
most  recent  past.  The  Epitome  historice  aacrcB  of 
Haimo  is  a  brief  compendium  from  the  church  his- 
tory of  Rufinus.  S.  M.  Deutsch. 
Biblioorapht:  Haimo's  works  are  collected  in  MPL,  cxvi. 
185  sqq.,  cxviii.  958  sqq.  Consult:  J.  Mabillon,  Acta  aanc- 
torum  ordinia  Sancti  Benedicti,  iv.  1,  pp.  618-621;  Hit- 
toire  littiraire  de  la  France,  v.  11-126;  Annalieta  Saxo  in 
MOH,  Script.,  vi  (1844),  542-777;  Hauck,  KD,  ii.,  es- 
pecially p.  597,  note  3;  Wattenbach,  DGQ,  i.  (1885),  322, 
i  (1893),  344. 

HAIR  AND  BEARD  OF  THE  HEBREWS:    A 
full  growth  of  blacks  curly  hair  is  a  characteristic 


mark  of  the  Semitic  races  (Cant.  v.  11;  cf.  iv.  1). 
Reddish  hair  was  a  rarity  among  the  Israelites. 
Esau  is  described  as  red-ludred  (Gen.  xxv.  25),  and 
in  the  case  of  David  it  is  remarked  as  a  special  qual- 
ity of  his  beauty  that  he  was  blond  (I  Sam.  xvi.  12). 

Long  hair  and  a  long  beard  were  considered  an 
adornment  for  a  man.  On  the  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  monuments  Canaanites  and  Israelites 
always  wear  long  hair  and  beards  (cf.  for  example, 
the  obelisk  of  Shalmaneser  II.).  It  is  the  same  with 
the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians;  the  Egsrptians, 
however,  shaved  their  beards,  the  priests  even  their 
heads.  A  bald  head  may  have  been  uncommon 
among  the  Israelites  and  therefore  the  more  likely 
to  lead  to  mockery  by  the  rude  and  insolent 
(II  Kings  ii.  23,  cf.  Isa.  iii.  17,  24).  To  shave 
the  beard  of  another  was  a  grave  insult  (II  Sam. 
X.  4-5;  cf.  Isa.  vii.  20,  1.  6).  Absalom,  who  was 
proud  of  his  luxuriant  hair,  allowed  it  to  be 
cut  only  once  a  year  (II  Sam.  xiv.  26).  On  re- 
ligious grounds  the  Nazirite  (q.v.),  during  the 
period  of  his  vow,  did  not  allow  a  razor  to  touch 
his  hair.  The  cutting  o£f  of  the  hair  and  beard  in 
time  of  mourning,  an  ancient  custom  followed  by 
the  Hebrews  and  still  practised  in  the  East,  had 
its  origin  in  religious  ideas  (the  offering  of  the 
hair  as  a  sacrifice;  and  cf.  Isa.  iii.  24;  Jer.  xvi.  6; 
Ezek.  vii.  18;  Amos  viii.  10;  see  Mournino). 
The  custom  was  forbidden  by  the  law  (Lev.  xix. 
27,  xxi.  5;  Deut.  xiv.  1).  The  shaving  of  the  hair 
roundwise,  which  is  now  often  practised  by  the 
nomads  of  the  desert,  was  expressly  forbidden  to 
the  Israelites  (Lev.  xix.  27),  and  the  priests  were 
not  permitted  to  shave  a  bald  spot  on  their  heads 
(Lev.  xxi.  5;  Ezek.  xliv.  20).  Ezekiel  also  for- 
bids them  to  wear  the  hair  long.  As  to  the  hair- 
dressing  of  the  men,  which  was  very  elaborate 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  as  to  the  skill  of  the 
barbers  (Ezek.  v.  1),  no  details  have  survived. 
Samson,  as  one  dedicated  to  God,  wore  seven  care- 
fully arranged  locks  (Judges  xvi.  19). 

Women  never  cut  their  hair  (cf .  Jer.  vii.  29),  and 
long  hair  was  their  greatest  ornament  (Cant.  iv.  1 ; 
cf .  I  Cor.  xi.  15;  Cant.  vii.  5).  To  cut  off  a  woman's 
hair  and  so  expose  her  neck  was  the  greatest  con- 
tumely (cf.  Jer.  vii.  29;  I  Cor.  xi.  6).  Naturally 
much  attention  was  given  to  the  care  of  the  hair, 
and  the  prophet's  mockery  shows  that  vain  women 
in  early  times  knew  well  how  to  twist  curls 
and  weave  artistic  braids  (Isa.  iii.  24;  cf.  Judith 
xvi.  8).  Fragrant  ointments  played  a  great  part 
in  the  dressing  of  the  head  (Ps.  xxiii.  5,  cxxxiii.  2; 
Matt.  vi.  17;  Luke  vii.  46).  Unfortunately  no 
picture  has  been  preserved  to  show  the  fashions  of 
women's  hair-dressing  in  ancient  times;  later  they 
copied  the  noble  Roman  dames.  So  Josephus 
notes  the  custom  of  sprinkUng  the  hair  with  gold- 
dust  to  make  it  brilliant  (Ant,  VIII.,  vi.  3). 

I.  Benzinoer. 

Biblioobapht:  A.  Philippe,  Hiet.  philosopkique,  politique 
et  religieuae  de  la  barbt!,  Paris,  1846;  I.  Goldsiher.  Myth- 
ology  among  the  Hebrew,  p.  137,  London,  1877;  J.  Well- 
hauMn,  Skitxen  und  Vorarbeiten,  iii.  117,  Berlin.  1887; 
Bensinjcer,  ArchOologie,  pp.  85-87,  362,  379;  Nowack, 
ArchAolooie,  i.  134;  DB,  i.  260,  ii.  283-285;  EB,  i.  507, 
ii.  1938-41;  JE,  li.  611-616,  vi.  157-160. 
For  illustrations  from  other  reaions  oonsult:  J.  Batchd- 
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lor,  Ainu  of  Japan,  pp.  149.  168.  New  York,  1802;  E.  S. 
HartJand,  Legend  of  Per$eua,  ii.  66  sqq.,  215  eqq.,  Ixm- 
don,  1895;  Zend-Aveata,  Vendidad,  Fargard  xvii.,  in  SBB, 
Am.  ed..  iii.  190-192;  Mary  H.  Kingsley,  West  African 
Studiea,  pp.  163-165,  London,  1890;  J.  G.  Fraxer.  Oolden 
Bou^,  3  vok.,  London,  1900  (consult  Index);  E.  Craw- 
ley. MvHc  Roae^  pp.  107  eqq..  New  York,  1902;  W.  H. 
Fumees,  Headhunten  of  Borneo,  pp.  92-93,  London,  1902; 
E.  B.  Tyk>r,  PrimiHve  CvUure,  ib.  1903. 

HAITI.    See  West  Indies. 

HAITO  (HATTO):  Abbot  of  Reichenau  and 
bishop  of  Basel;  b.  763 ;  d.  at  Reichenau  836.  He 
descended  from  the  Swabian  lineage  of  the  counts 
of  Saulgau.  In  his  fifth  year  with  his  brother  Wadil- 
coa  he  was  sent  to  the  monastery  of  Reichenau, 
where  he  remained  in  different  positions  until  the 
end  of  his  life.  He  stands  at  the  head  of  the  group 
of  learned  men  who  established  the  scholarly  fame 
of  Reichenau  in  the  ninth  century  and  made  it  by 
the  side  of  St.  Gall  the  most  important  institution 
of  training  and  education  for  the  nobility  of  Swabia. 
He  became  principal  of  the  monastic  school  at 
Reichenau  and  later  abbot  of  Reichenau  and  bishop 
of  Basel.  Like  Waldo,  his  predecessor,  he  en- 
joyed the  favor  of  Charlemagne,  and  was  sent  to 
Constantinople  to  complete  negotiations  of  peace 
with  the  emperor  of  the  East.  He  introduced  the 
Benedictine  rule  in  his  diocese,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  so-called 
Murbach  statutes,  twenty-seven  chapters  of  which 
appear  in  the  resolutions  of  a  synod  at  Aachen  in 
816,  concerning  monastic  reforms,  which  were 
received  into  the  CapUulare  monaaticum  of  817. 
He  is  certainly  the  author  of  twenty-five  chapters 
which  formed  the  rule  for  the  official  conduct  of  the 
clergy  of  Basel.  They  are  of  historical  importance, 
since  they  give  an  insight  into  the  low  state  of 
education  among  the  clergy  and  at  the  same  time 
show  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  elevate  the 
clergy  spiritually  and  morally  and  give  the  people 
a  Christian  education.  About  820  Haito  was  in 
Rome.  In  823  a  severe  illness  compelled  him  to 
abdicate  his  offices  and  retire  as  a  simple  monk  to 
Reichenau.    His  pupil  Erlebald  succeeded  him. 

(Friedrich  Wiegand.) 
Bibuoorapht:    The  CapUularia  are  in  MOH,  Leg.,  i  (1835), 
439-441,  and  ib..  Leg.,  Section  II..  CapihUaria,  i  (1883), 
362-366;  and  in  MPL,  cv. 

Souroee  are:  Heriman,  Chronicon,  in  MOH,  Script., 
X  (1844),  67-133;  Walafrid  Strabo,  De  vinonibiia  Wet- 
Hni,  in  MOH,  Poeta  LaHni  cevi  Caroli,  ii  (1884),  267-275, 
425-426;  Einhard,  VHa  Caroli,  chap,  xxxiii.;  and  a  letter 
from  Frothar,  presumably  to  Haito.  is  in  MOH  Epiet., 
▼  (1898).  279.  (Consult:  A.  Ebert.  Allgemeine  OeschichU 
der  Litteratur  dee  MittelaUere,  ii.  146-152,  Leipsic.  1880; 
Hietoirt  litUraire  de  la  France,  iv.  523  sqq.;  CJeillier, 
AuUun  eacrSe,  xii.  336-337.  396;  Rettberg.  KD,  ii.  93- 
96:  Wattenbach,  DOQ,  i  (1893),  268-280;  Hauck,  KD, 
ii.  passim. 

HALAKAH  ("Norm"):  The  traditional  oral  law. 
embodied  in  sententious  form,  contained  in  the 
Midrash.     See  Midrash. 

HALBERSTADT,  BISHOPRIC  OF :  A  see  founded, 
according  to  Saxon  tradition,  by  Charlemagne, 
who  is  said  to  have  conferred  it  on  Hildigrim, 
brother  of  Liudger  of  MUnster.  The  verification  of 
this  statement  depends  on  the  decision  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  a  document  of  Louis  the  Pious 
relating  to  Halberstadt,  which  Rettberg  and  Simson 


reject  as  forged,  while  Miihlbacher,  with  more 
probability,  considers  it  merely  interpolated.  If 
this  view  is  taken,  Halberstadt  was  not  then  an 
episcopal  see,  but  a  collegiate  church  whose  over- 
sight was  entrusted  to  a  Prankish  bishop.  Hildi- 
grim (d.  827)  could  hardly  have  been  bishop  at 
once  of  Chdlons  and  of  Halberstadt,  and  his  brother's 
biography  is  against  such  a  supposition.  As  bishop 
of  ChSlons  (before  809)  he  exercised  a  general  over- 
sight of  the  missionary  work  in  eastern  Saxony,  for 
which  Halberstadt  formed  a  central  point.  The 
statement  of  the  Quedlinburg  annals,  under  the 
year  781,  that  the  church  was  originally  founded  at 
Osterwiek  and  removed  later,  may  be  true.  The- 
otgrim  (827-840)  is  the  first  who  can  strictly  be 
called  bishop  of  Halberstadt.  His  jurisdiction  was 
extensive,  embracing  eastern  Saxony  from  the 
Ocker  to  the  Elbe  and  Saale,  and  from  the  Unstrut 
and  the  Harz  to  the  Milde.  Its  area  was  consid- 
erably diminished  by  the  foundation  of  new  sees 
by  Otto  I.,  especially  those  of  Magdeburg  and 
Merseburg,  established  at  the  instance  of  Bishop 
Hildiward  in  968.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  Sources  are:  G.  Schmidt.  Urkundenbuch 
dea  HochelifU  Halberttadt,  4  vols..  Leipsic.  1883-89;  Oeeta 
epiecoporum  Halber»tadeneium,  781-1B09,  ed.  L.  Weiland, 
in  MOH,  Script.,  xxiii  (1874),  73-123;  Oeeta  AlberH  II. 
epiacopi  Halberatadeneie,  1S£4-1S49,  ib.  i.  pp.  123-129;  Se- 
riee  epiecoporum  Halberetadeneium,  ib.  xv  (1888).  1311-12. 
(Consult  Rettberg.  KD.  ii.  470  sqq.;  A.  Reinecke.  Die 
EinfQhrung  dee  Chrietent/iume  im  Hartagau  im  8.  Jahr- 
hundert,  Osterwiek.  1888. 

HALDANE,  ROBERT,  and  his  brother  JAMES 
ALEXANDER:  Scottish  leaders  of  Evangelical 
views. 

1.  Robert:  b.  in  London  Feb.  28, 1764;  educated 
in  Dundee  and  Edinburgh,  entered  that  university; 
from  1780  to  1783  served  as  midshipman;  resigned, 
reentered  Edinburgh  University  for  a  year's  study, 
but  on  attaining  his  majority  left,  made  the  *'  grand 
tour,''  married,  and  settled  down  on  his  ancestral 
estates. 

2.  James  Alexander:  b.  at  Dundee  July  14,  1768; 
had  a  similar  education,  and  in  1785  entered  the 
East  India  Company's  service  and  rose  to  be  cap- 
tain of  one  of  its  ships.  In  1794  both  brothers  were 
converted,  and  with  characteristic  directness  sought 
ways  of  serving  their  fellow  men.  Henceforth  they 
were  associated  and  prominent  in  original  schemes. 
James  left  the  East  India  Company's  service,  and 
with  Edinburgh  as  a  center,  went  upon  preaching 
tours,  which  at  the  time  was  a  novel  thing  for  a 
layman  to  do.  Robert  sold  his  estate  and  devoted 
his  large  means  to  missionary  purposes.  He  first 
proposed  to  found  a  mission  in  India  and  be  him- 
self a  missionary,  bearing  all  the  expenses,  but  the 
refusal  of  the  East  India  Company  to  give  him 
permission  for  such  work  led  him  to  abandon  the 
scheme.  He  finally  decided  to  open  preaching  places 
throughout  Scotland  and  seminaries  for  the  training 
of  preachers,  all  at  his  expense.  James  became  a 
Congregational  minister  in  Edinburgh,  over  a  church 
which  Robert  had  built  for  him.  In  1808  he  an- 
nounced himself  a  Baptist.  In  1816  Robert  went 
to  Geneva,  and  later  to  Montauban  and  other  places, 
holding  parlor  meetings  on  religion  of  a  more  fervid 
type  than  was  there  known.    His  Bible  views,  like 
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those  of  his  brother,  were  decidedly  different  from 
those  they  encountered,  as  he  maintained  the  in- 
fallibility and  plenary  inspiration  of  the  book. 
By  his  presentation  of  these  views  he  won  converts, 
among  whom  were  Merle  d'Aubign^,  Malan,  and 
Gaussen,  who  exerted  a  profound  influence  on  their 
countrymen,  and  introduced  Evangelical  theology 
in  rationalistic  circles.  He  died  in  Edinburgh  Dec. 
12, 1842,  and  his  brother  in  that  city  on  Feb.  8, 1851. 

Both  brothers  were  writers  upon  controversial 
topics.  But  the  books  of  Robert  were  much  more 
ambitious.  They  are  probably  not  read  at  all 
to-day,  and  present  views  that,  even  in  conservative 
circles,  are  now  not  held,  but  which  in  their  day  at- 
tracted attention.  The  titles  of  the  tracts,  pam- 
phlets and  volumes  of  these  brothers  constitute  a 
record  of  the  topics  which  interested  such  religious 
persons  as  Edward  Irving,  Thomas  Erskine  of  Lin- 
Ipthen,  and  John  McLeod  Campbell  of  Row.  Of 
a  less  personal  nature  was  the  strenuous  and  success- 
ful effort  to  exclude  the  Apocrypha  from  the  Bibles 
issued  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
Such  were  the  controversies  in  which  these  brothers 
took  part,  always  on  the  side  of  the  narrowest 
Evangelical  position.  Robert's  Exposition  of  Romans 
(3  vols.,  London,  1852),  and  James's  Exposition  of 
Oalatians  (Edinburgh,  1848)  give  their  views  in 
their  most  mature  forms. 
Biblxoqrapht:    A.   Haldane,   Memoirt  of  the  Livet  of  R. 

Haldane,  of  Airthrey,  and  of  hit  Brother  James  Alexander 

Haldane,  London  and  New  York,  1852. 

HALE,  CHARLES  REUBEN:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Cairo,  111.;  b.  at  Lewiston,  Pa., 
Mar.  14,  1837;  d.  at  Cairo,  lU.,  Dec.  25,  1900.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(A.B.,  1858),  was  ordered  deacon  in  1860,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  priesthood  in  the  following  year. 
After  being  curate  of  Christ  Church,  Germantown, 
Pa.,  and  of  All  Saints',  Lower  Dublin,  Pa.  (1861-63), 
he  was  chaplain  in  the  United  States  Navy  until 
1870,  being  also  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.,  for  a  part  of  this 
time.  He  was  then  rector  of  St.  John's,  Aubiun, 
N.  Y.  (1871-73),  a  missionary  among  the  Italians 
of  New  York  City  (1873-75),  rector  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin's,  Baltimore,  Md.  (1875-76),  curate  of  St. 
Paul's  in  the  same  city  (1877-85),  and  dean  of 
Grace  Cathedral,  Davenport,  la.  (1886-92).  In 
1892  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Cairo  (coad- 
jutor to  the  bishop  of  Springfield).  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  negotiations  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  with  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church  and  the  Old  Catholics.    He  wrote: 

lAat  of  (he  Seen  and  Biehopa  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Chxtrch 
(Philadelphia,  1870);  List  of  aU  the  Sees  and  Bishops  of  the 
Holy  Orthodox  Church  of  the  East  (New  York.  1872);  An 
Eastern  View  of  the  Bonn  Conference  (Utica,  N.  Y..  1876); 
The  MoMorabic  Liturgy  and  the  Mexican  Branch  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Militant  upon  Earth 
(New  York,  1876);  Innocent  of  Moscow,  the  Apostle  of  Kam- 
chatka and  Alaska  (1877);  Russian  Missions  in  China  and 
Japan  (1878);  An  Order  for  the  Holy  Communion,  Arranged 
fnm  the  Motarabic  Liturgy  (Baltimore.  1870);  An  Office  for 
Holy  Baptism,  Arranged  from  the  Mozarabie  and  Cognate 
Sources  (1870);  Mozarabie  Collects,  Translated  and  Arranged 
from  the  Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Spanish  Church  (New  York, 
1881);  The  Universal  Episcopate:  A  List  of  the  Sees  and 
Bishops  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  World 
(Baltimore,  1882);    The  Eucharistic  Office  of  the  Christian 


Catholic  Church  of  Switzerland,  Translated,  and  Compared 
with  that  in  the  MissaU  Romanum  (New  York.  1882);  A 
Visit  to  the  Eastern  Churches  in  the  Interest  of  Church  Unity 
(1886);  and  Missionary  Relations  between  the  Anglican  and 
the  Eastern  Churches  (1804). 

Bibuoorapht:    W.  S.  Perry,   The  Episcopate  in  America, 
p.  330.  New  York,  1805. 

HALE,  EDWARD  EVERETT:  Unitarian;  b.  at 
Boston  Apr.  3,  1822;  d.  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  June 
10,  1909.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College 
(A.B.,  1839),  studied  theology  privately  and  was 
ordained  to  the  Unitarian  ministry  in  1846.  From 
that  year  until  1856  he  was  minister  of  the  Church 
of  the  Unity,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  from  1856  to 
1899  was  minister  of  the  South  Congregational 
(Unitarian)  Church,  Boston,  retiring  as  pastor 
emeritus.  He  was  chaplain  of  the  United  States 
Senate  for  many  years,  and  also  prominent  in  gen- 
eral philanthropic  work.  He  edited  Library  of  In- 
spiration and  Achievement  (10  vols.,  New  York, 
1905),  while  among  his  numerous  writings  particu- 
lar note  may  be  made  of  his  Man  without  a  Country 
(Boston,  1861);  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten  (1870);  In 
His  Name  (1874);  What  Career?  (1878);  If  Jams 
came  to  Boston  (1895);  Memories  of  a  Hundred 
Years  (New  York,  1902);  and  Prayers  in  the  United 
States  Senate  (Boston,  1904).  He  wrote  also  sev- 
eral works  on.  historical  subjects,  and  published  a 
number  of  volumes  of  sermons.  His  collected  works 
appeared  in  ten  volumes  at  Boston  in  1898-1900. 

HALE,  SIR  MATTHEW:  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England;  b.  at  Alderley  (15  m.  n.e.  of  Bristol), 
Gloucestershire,  Nov.l,  1609;  d.  there  Dec.  25, 1676. 
Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  five  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  Puritan  vicar  of  Wotton-under-Edge. 
In  1626  he  matriculated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford, 
with  a  view  to  taking  orders,  but  soon  devoted  him- 
self to  law,  and  in  Sept.,  1628,  entered  Lincoln's  Inn. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1636  and  quickly  attained 
eminence  in  his  profession.  He  was  one  of  Laud's 
counsel  on  the  archbishop's  impeachment  in  1643. 
Having  adopted  Pomponius  Atticus  as  his  model  he 
sought  to  maintain  a  position  of  strict  neutrality 
during  the  civil  war,  but  after  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  common- 
wealth. He  was  justice  of  common  pleas  1654-58, 
and  member  of  parliament  for  Gloucester  1654-55, 
and  for  the  University  of  Oxford  1659-60.  In 
the  convention  parliament,  which  met  in  Apr., 
1660,  he  sat  again  for  Gloucester  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  by  whom  he 
was  knighted  Jan.  30,  1661.  He  was  lord  chief 
baron  1660-71,  and  lord  chief  justice  from  May  18, 
1671,  till  Feb.  20,  1676,  when,  on  account  of  fail- 
ing health,  he  surrendered  his  office  to  the  king  in 
person.  At  the  time  of  the  Savoy  Conference  be 
wished  to  see  the  Presbyterians  comprehended  in 
the  Church,  and  later  he  showed  his  sympathy  for 
dissenters  by  his  lenient  administration  of  the  Con- 
venticle Acts,  and  also  by  an  attempt  made  with 
Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman  in  1668  to  bring  about  the 
comprehension  of  the  more  moderate.  He  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  Baxter,  Stillingfleet,  and  other 
celebrated  di\'ines. 

Hale's  rank  as  a  lawyer  and  judge,  and  as  a 
Christian,  is  of  the  highest.    That  he  condemned 
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^^f)  poor  women  to  death  for  witchcraft,  at  the 

^Uiy  St.  Edmunds    assizes,   Mar.    10,   1662,   has 

^^^en  by  some  considered  a  blot   on   his   reputa- 

^Von,  but,  though  a  deplorable  fact,  it  only  shows 

^bat  he  was  not   in  advance  of  his   times.     His 

principal  religious  works  are  CorUemplationSf  Moral 

ond  Divine  (London,  1676);  Of  the  Nature  of  True 

Migum  (ed.  from  MS.  by  R.  Baxter,  1684);    A 

Discourse  of  Religion  (1684);    and  A  Discourse  of 

the  Knowledge  of  Ood  and  Ourselves  (1688).     His 

Works,  Moral  and  Religious^  with  Burnet's  Life 

and  R.  Baxter's  Notes  prefixed,  were  edited  by 

T.  Thirlwall  (2  vols.,  1805). 

Bibuoorapht:  The  souroes  are:  G.  Burnet,  The  Life  and 
Death  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  London.  1682,  and  prefixed  to 
Hale's  works,  at  sup.;  A.  k  Wood,  Athena  Oxonientea, 
cd.  P.  Bliss,  iiL  1090-06.  4  vols.,  ib.  1813-20.  Consult: 
J.  B.  Williams,  Memoirt  of  the  Life,  Character  and  Wrin 
Hnge  of  Sir  Matthew  Haie,  ib.  1835  (careful  but  prag- 
matic); John  Campbell,  Livee  of  (he  Chief  Jueticee,  3  vols., 
ib.  1849-57;  DNB,  xxiv.  18-24;  W.  H.  Hutton,  The 
English  Church  .  .  .  iet&-1714,  pp.  204,  336-337.  Lon- 
don. 1903. 

HALESy  JOHN:  English  clergyman,  sumamed 
"  The  Ever-Memorable  ";  b.  at  Bath  Apr.  19,  1584; 
d.  at  Eton  May  19,  1656.  He  studied  at  Corpus 
Christi  College  and  Merton  College,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1603;  M.A.,  1609),  became  a  fellow  of  Merton  in  1605, 
distinguished  himself  as  a  lecturer  in  Greek,  and 
shone  as  a  preacher.  In  1616  he  went  to  Holland 
as  chaplain  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  the  English 
ambassador,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  the  Synod  of 
Dort  in  1618  to  report  the  proceedings  of  that 
assembly.  In  1619  he  retired  to  his  fellowship  at 
Eton,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  in  1612,  and 
thereafter  spent  his  life  chiefly  among  his  books,  of 
which  he  had  a  noted  coUection.  Once  or  twice  a 
year  he  visited  London,  where  his  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge and  ready  wit  made  his  company  much  desired 
in  the  brilliant  circle  of  literary  men  then  gathered 
there.  Through  Archbishop  Laud,  whose  friend 
and  chaplain  he  was,  he  was  made  canon  of  Windsor 
in  1639,  but  was  ejected  by  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittee in  1642.  He  was  a  man  of  beautiful  tolerance 
and  the  foe  of  religious  disputation,  holding  that 
mere  doctrinal  points  about  which  pride  and  passion 
rather  than  conscience  lead  men  to  dispute  have 
no  place  in  any  liturgy.  He  assisted  Sir  Henry 
Savile  in  the  preparation  of  his  edition  of  Chrysos- 
tom  and  published  a  number  of  sermons  and  tracts, 
of  which  the  most  important  was  the  Tract  Con- 
cerning Schism  and  Schismatics  (London,  1642). 
His  Golden  Remains,  containing  his  Letters  from  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  Acta  synodi,  etc.,  with  a  preface  by 
J.  Pearson,  were  edited  by  P.  Gunning  (1659).  His 
Works  were  edited  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple  (3  vols., 
Glasgow,  1765). 

Bibuoorapht:  A.  k  Wood,  Athence  Oxonieneea,  ed.  P.  Bliss, 
Hi.  40^-410,  4  vols.,  London,  1813-20;  idem.  Fasti,  ii. 
209,  334,  appended  to  the  Athence;  John  Walker.  Suffer- 
inge  of  the  Cleray,  ii.  87.  93-94,  ib.  1714;  DNB,  xxiv.  30- 
32,  where  further  literature  is  given;  W.  H.  Hutton,  The 
Sngliah  Church  .  .  .  2626-2714,  p.  116,  London,  1903. 

HALES,  WH-LIAM:  Irish  chronologist;  b.  at 
Cork  Apr.  8,  1747;  d.  at  Killashandra  (46  m.  w.  of 
Dundalk),  County  Cavan,  Jan.  30,  1831.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1768), 
and  was  for  twenty  years  a  teacher  in  that  institu- 


tion, first  tutor,  afterward  professor  of  Oriental 
languages.  In  1788  he  resigned  his  professorship 
for  the  rectory  of  Killashandra,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  scholarly  retirement.  He 
is  known  chiefly  for  his  New  Analysis  of  Chro- 
nology (3  vols.,  London,  1809-12;  2d  ed.,  4  vols., 
1830),  which  deals  with  Biblical  chronology  and 
gives  a  portion  of  the  early  history  of  the  world. 
To  be  mentioned  also  is  his  Essay  on  the  Origin  and 
Purity  of  the  Primitive  Church  of  the  British  Isles 
(1819),  portions  of  which  were  edited  by  J.  Briggs 
under  the  title,  A  Historical  Survey  of  the  Relations 
.  .  .  between  the  Church  and  Sirite  of  England  and 
Ireland  (1868). 
Bibuoorapht:   J.  Nichols,  Uluatralione  of  the  Literary  HitL 

of  the  18th  Century,  vii.  786.  viii.  317,  320,  678,  8  vols., 

London.  1817-58;   DNB,  xxiv.  38-39. 

HALF-WAY  COVENANT:  An  expedient  adopted 
by  New  England  churches  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury to  allow  baptized  persons  of  moral  conduct 
and  orthodox  belief  to  have  their  children  baptized 
and  enjoy  themselves  all  privileges  of  church-mem- 
bership except  participation  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
In  the  early  New  England  colonies  church  members 
included  (1)  Christians  who  had  entered  into  cov- 
enant with  a  local  church;  and  (2)  their  children, 
who  were  members  in  virtue  of  their  birth  in  a 
Christian  household.  There  was  thus  a  double 
basis  of  church  membership.  The  children  were, 
however,  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper  only  after 
regeneration  and  taking  the  covenant  of  the  church. 
The  question  whether  such  as  were  church  members 
by  birth  only  were  entitled  to  have  their  children 
baptized  was  a  matter  of  controversy  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  when  a  synod  called  by  tiie  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1662  confirmed  the  de- 
cision of  a  ministerial  body  appointed  by  the  same 
Court  in  1657;  viz.,  that  non-regenerate  members 
who  "  owned  the  covenant,"  publicly  approved  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  lived  upright  lives,  and 
promised  to  promote  the  welfare  and  submit  to  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  might  bring  their  children 
to  baptism;  but  they  themselves  might  not  come 
to  the  Lord's  table  nor  take  part  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  Notwithstanding  much  opposition,  this 
became  the  general  practise  of  the  New  England 
churches.  Accordingly  many  persons  of  reputable 
life,  especially  in  times  of  religious  interest,  who 
could  make  no  full  profession  of  religion,  were 
admitted  to  Half-Way  Covenant  relations  in  the 
church  and  their  children  were  baptized.  Solo- 
mon Stoddard,  pastor  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
1669-1729,  initiated  a  further  modification  which 
was  widely  adopted:  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  his  view 
a  converting  ordinance,  was  to  be  participated  in 
by  "  all  adult  members  of  the  church  who  were  not 
scandalous."  The  Half -Way  Covenant  received 
its  death-blow  from  Jonathan  Edwards,  Stoddard's 
successor,  although  it  survived  for  many  years. 
The  last  instance  of  its  practise  was  in  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  in  1828.  See  C^ngregationalistb,  I.,  4, 
§  3.  C.  A.  Beckwtth. 

Biblioorapht:  J.  B.  Felt,  Eccteeiaetieal  Hiat.  of  New  Eng- 
land, ii.  passim.  Boston.  1862;  A.  E.  Dunning.  Conorega- 
lionalieta  in  America,  pp.  186-188  passim.  New  York. 
1894;    W.  Walker,  American  Church  History  Series,  iii. 
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170>-1S2  et  iwmjmp  lb.  18IH:  idem,  TVn  New  Enghind 
Leadeta,  pp.  126-134.  244^247  ot  pMiid.  ib.  IfiOl;  L.  W. 
Bacfin,  C^nip^egtitionaliMtM,  pp.  73-112,  114,  ib.  1904. 

HALITGAH:    Bishop     of     G&mbrai.    little     m 

known  of  his  life.  He  was  consecrated  probably  in 
817.  Iti  S22  he  was  designated  by  Pope  Paschal  L 
to  araiat  Archbishop  Ebo  of  ReiniB,  sent  as  papal 
representative  to  the  Dorthem  missiotir  hut  seems 
not  to  have  accompanied  him  on  lils  visit  to  Den- 
mark;  and  indeed  it  has  recently  been  doubted 
whether  the  H all t gar  mentioned  in  this  connection 
was  the  bishop  of  Cambrai  at  all.  Later  he  took 
part  in  several  Fmnkish  synods,  and  in  828  waa 
sent  by  the  emperor  as  ambassador  to  the  Byian- 
tifiG  court.  His  death  is  lujuaUy  placed  on  June 
25,  83L  He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  a 
penit'Cntial  book  which  he  compiled  at  Ebo's 
request  (»ee  Pekitentials).  It  is  matter  of  de- 
bate whether  books  iii.-v,  were  taken  directly  or 
indiroctly  from  the  Colhdio  Dacherianaj  and 
whether  book  vi.  was  Halltgar's  work  or  that  of  a 
later  editor — though  in  the  time  of  Flodoard  (893- 
066)  it  already  consisted  of  six  books, 

(K,  MAURBRt-) 
Biblioobatot:  Conault  beside  the  literature  uciJer  Peni- 
TENTiAjji,  Uauck,  KD,  ii.  73U  J,  C.  F.  B&hr,  GewhichU 
iter  riimib-Jien  Litrfaiur  itn  kaftilinffiKhcn  ZeitaUef,  pp, 
377  aq«l..  Cjirlpniho,  1&40:  F.  W.  H.  Wasaenifihleben,  DU 
Butmordnunfjen  drr  abendU^ndivhen  Kirchdy  pp.  fiOHB2, 
Hslle,  1^1;  H.  J.  Schtoitt,  Dim  Buiabiidigr  vnd  die  Bu*»- 
diaciplin  dcr  Kirche,  pp.  719-733,  MaLai,  1S83. 

HALL,ARTHtrRCRAWSHAYALLIST01T:  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishop  of  Vermont;  b.  at  Bin- 
field  (6  m.  s.w.  of  Windsor) »  Berkshire^  England^ 
Apr,  12,  1847.  He  studied  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford (B-A.,  1869),  joined  the  Society  of  St,  John  the 
Evangelist  (the  Cowley  Fathers),  1870^  established 
a  branch  of  the  society  in  the  diocese  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 1873;  and  later  became  provincial  «u|^^ 
rior  of  the  Cowley  Fathers  in  America.  He  became 
curate  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Boston,  1874, 
priest-in-charge  of  the  Mission  Church  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  in  the  same  city,  1S82;  was  recalled 
to  England  by  his  Order j  lS92,and  w^as  a  Ueensed 
preacher  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford  for  a  year,  but  in 
1894,  being  released  from  his  vows  to  the  Cowley 
Fathers,  wa^  consecrated  third  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cei»e  of  Vermont,  In  theology  he  belongs  to  the 
High-church  school,  and  has  written  Confession  and 
the  Lambeth  Conference  (Boston,  1879);  Example  of 
the  Fatijsion  :  Five  Medimiims  (New  York,  1882); 
Notes  for  Meditation  upon  ike  CoUecis  for  the  Sundays 
and  Holy  Days^  L  (Milwaukee,  1887):  The  Virgin 
Mother  (retreat  addresses;  New*  York,  1894); 
Christ's  Temptation  and  Ours  (Baldwin  lectures; 
1 896 ) ;  The  Church ^s  D iscipline  concern  ing  Marriage 
and  Divifrce  (1896);  Confirmation  (1900);  Marriage 
with  Relatives  (1901);  Instntcticns  and  DevofianH 
on  the  Holy  Communion  (Milwaukee^  1902);  Com- 
panion to  the  Prayer-Book  (Now  York,  1902);  The 
Use  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  Pttblic  Worahip  of  the 
Church  (Paddock  lectures;  1903);  The  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Prayer  (Bohlen  lectures;  1904);  The 
Relations  of  Faith  and  Life  (Bedell  lectures;  1905); 
The  Example  of  0\ir  Lord,  especially  for  His  Minis- 
lert  (1906) ;    The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Milwau- 


kee, 1907);  and  Forgiveness  of  Sins  (New  York, 
1908). 

BiBLiooaAPRT:   W.  8.  Ferry,  The  Epi9copaio  in  Ainm^o,  p. 
363,  New  York,  1806. 

HALL,  CHARLES  CUTHBERT;    Preabyterian; 

b.  in  New  York  City  Sept,  3,  1S52;  died  there 
March  25,  1908,  He  was  educated  at  Williams  Col- 
lege (A,B,,  1872),  Union  Theological  Seminary 
(1872-74),  and  in  London  and  Edinburgh  (1875). 
He  filled  pastorates  at  the  Union  Presbyterian 
Church,  Newbargh,  N,  Y,  (1875-77),  and  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1877- 
97)  and  was  professor  of  horn ile tics  in,  and  presi- 
dent of,  Union  Theological  Semijiary  from  1897  till 
his  death.  He  was  Carew  Lecturer  at  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary  (1890),  Barrows  Lecttuer  to 
India  and  the  Far  East  under  the  auspices  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  (1902-03,  1906^-07), 
Haskell  Ijeeturer  on  comparative  religion  at  the 
Univereity  of  Chicago  (1903),  Cole  Lecturer  at 
Vanderbilt  University  (1905),  and  WlUiara  Belden 
Noble  Lecturer  at  Harvard  University  (1906).  The- 
ologically he  was  in  sympathy  with  liberal  scholar- 
ship, while  holding  firmly  the  Evangelical  position 
in  matters  of  Christian  belief.  His  elcvatetl  tone 
and  deep  spiritaality  drew  toward  him  those  of  all 
creeds  who  loved  purity  and  virtue.  His  courtly 
manners,  gentle  ways^  and  generous  sympathies 
made  him  a  model  pastor  and  presiding  officer. 
He  was  the  author  of;  Into  His  Marvellous  Light 
(Boston,  1892);  Does  God  Bend  Troubkt  (1894); 
Tfie  Children i  the  Church,  and  the  Communion  (1895); 
Quolificat  ions  for  Min  isterial  Power  (H  artf ord  ,Conn . , 
1895);  The  Gospel  of  the  Ditrine  Sacrifice  (New  York, 
1896);  Christian  Belief  Interpreted  by  Chriaiinn 
Experience  (Barrows  lectin  res;  Chicago,  1905);  Tfie 
Redeemed  Life  After  Death  (1905);  The  Universal 
Elements  of  the  Christian  Religion  (the  C^le  lec- 
tures; 1905);  Christ  and  the  Human  /face  (Noble 
lectures;  Boston,  1906);  and  The  Witness  of  the 
Oriental  Consciousness  to  Jesus  Christ  (second 
series  of  the  Barrows  lectures;  Chicago,  1908). 

HALL,    CHRISTOPHER    ffEWMAF:      English 

Congregationalist;  h.  at  Maidstone  (8  m,  e.s.e,  of 
Rochester),  Kent,  May  22,  1816;  d.  at  London 
Feb.  18,  1902,  He  was  educated  at  Tottenridge 
and  Highbury  College  (B.A,,  London  University, 
1841),  and  was  minister  of  Albion  Congregational 
Church,  HuU  (1842-54),  and  of  Surrey  Chapel, 
London  (1854-92),  the  church  being  moved  to  Lam- 
beth in  1876  and  its  name  changed  to  Christ  diurch. 
From  1892  until  liis  death  he  devoted  himself  to 
evangelistic  work.  While  still  at  Hull,  he  became 
conspicuous  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  total  absti- 
nence; and  during  the  American  C^ivil  War  he 
earnestly  sought  to  secure  EngUsh  sympathy  for 
the  North.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  made  an 
extensive  tour  of  the  Northern  United  States,  seek- 
ing to  aUay  the  popular  bitterness  then  existing 
against  Great  Britain,  He  was  the  author  of  Come 
to  Jesus  (London,  1846;  a  tract  of  enormous  popu- 
larity, reaching  a  circulation  of  several  millions  and 
translated  into  forty  languages);  It  is  /  (1848: 
reaching  a  circulation  of  some  200,000);  Antidote 
to  Fear  (1850);  The  Larid  of  the  Forum  and  the  Vati- 
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can  (1852) ;  Sacrifice ,  or  Pardon  and  Purity  through 
the  Cross  (1867);  Conflict  and  Victory  (1865;  a 
biography  of  his  father);  Homeward  Bound,  and 
other  Sermons  (1868);  From  Liverpool  to  St.  Louis 
(1868);  Pilgrim  Songs  in  Cloud  and  Sunshine  (1871; 
poems);  Prayer,  its  Reasonableness  and  Efficacy 
(1875);  The  Lord's  Prayer,  a  Practical  Meditation 
(1883);  Songs  of  Earth  and  Heaven  (1885);  Geth- 
9emane,  or  Leaves  of  Healing  from  the  Garden  of 
Grief  (1891);  Divine  Brotherhood  in  "  The  Man 
Christ  Jesus  "  (1892);  Lyrics  of  a  Long  Life  (1894); 
and  Autobiography  (1898). 

HALL,  FRA5CIS  JOSEPH:  Protestant  Episco- 
palian; b.  at  Ashtabula,  O.,  Dec.  24, 1857.  He  was 
educated  at  Racine  Ck)llege  (A.B.,  1882),  General 
Theological  Seminary  (1883-85),  and  Western 
Theological  Seminary  (1886).  He  was  ordained 
priest  in  1886  and  since  that  time  has  been  professor 
of  dogmatic  theology  in  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary, (^cago;  he  was  also  president  of  the  Western 
Th^logical  Seminary  in  1898-99.  In  theology  he 
is  Anglo-Gatholic.  He  has  written  Theological 
Outlines  (3  vols.,  Milwaukee,  1892-95);  Historical 
Position  of  the  Episcopal  Church  (1896);  The  Ke- 
notie  Theory  (New  York,  1898);  The  EpiscopaU 
of  Bishop  Chase  (Chicago,  1902);  Theology  (vob. 
i.-ii.,  New  York,  1907-08). 

HALLy  GORDON:  Congregationalist,  the  first 
American  missionary  to  Bombay;  b.  at  Tolland, 
Hampden  (Ik)unty,  Mass.,  Apr.  8,  1784;  d.  at  Dur- 
lidhapur,  Bombay,  Mar.  20,  1826.  He  received  his 
academic  training  at  Williams  College  (B.A.,  1808), 
began  the  study  of  theology  under  Ebenezer  Porter, 
and  in  1810  entered  the  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary. After  taking  a  course  in  medicine  at  Phila- 
delphia he  received  ordination  in  1812  and  went  to 
India  as  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board.  He 
first  attempted  to  establish  a  mission  at  Calcutta, 
but  met  with  opposition  from  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, which  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  leave  the 
country.  In  1813  he  removed  to  Bombay,  where, 
in  spite  of  the  petty  persecution  of  the  governor- 
general,  he  prosecuted  his  labors  with  diligence  and 
success  till  his  death  by  cholera  while  ministering 
to  the  stricken  natives.  In  1817  he  was  joined  at 
Bombay  by  Samuel  Newell  (q.v.).  Hall  was  an 
eloquent  preacher  in  the  Marathi  language,  and 
was  greatly  esteemed  among  the  Brahmans  for  his 
discussions  and  addresses.  Besides  a  few  pam- 
phlets he  wrote,  in  collaboration  with  Newell,  The 
Conversion  of  the  World,  or  the  Claims  of  Six  Hun- 
dred Millions  (Andover,  1818),  which  was  widely 
circulated  in  England  and  America.  He  also  trans- 
lated the  New  Testfunent  into  Marathi  (Bombay, 
1826). 
Bibuographt:   H.  Bardwell,  Gordon  HaU,  Andover,  1834; 

Nationdl  Cyclopadia  of  American  BiogmpKy,  x.  246-247, 

New  York,  1900. 

HALL,  ISAAC  HOLLISTER:  Presbyterian  lay- 
roan;  b.  at  Norwalk,  (Ik)nn.,  Dec.  12,  1837;  d.  at 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  July  2,  1896.  He  was  educated 
at  Hamilton  College  (A.B.,  1859),  and  after  being 
a  tutor  there  for  two  years  (1861-63),  entered  the 
law  school  of  Columbia  College,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1865.    He  then  practised  law  in  New 


York  CJity  until  1875,  when  he  went  to  Beirut,  Syria, 
as  professor  in  the  Protestant  college  there.  Re- 
turning to  the  United  States  two  years  later,  he 
was  associate  editor  of  The  Sunday  School  Times, 
Philadelphia  (1877-84).  From  1884  until  his  death 
he  was  a  curator  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York  Gty,  as  well  as  lecturer  on  New  Testa- 
ment Greek  in  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  decipherers  of  the  (>n)riote  in- 
scriptions, and  likewise  discovered,  while  at  Beirut, 
an  important  Syriac  Biblical  manuscript.  He  was 
a  pioneer  of  Syriac  scholarship  in  the  United  States, 
and  was  a  member  of  numerous  learned  societies  in 
his  own  country  and  abroad.  Besides  many  con- 
tributions to  Oriental  periodicals,  he  wrote  American 
Greek  Testaments  :  A  Critical  Bibliography  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  as  Published  in  America 
(Philadelphia,  1883). 

HALLy  JOHN:  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Ballygor- 
man.  County  Armagh,  Ireland,  July  31,  1829;  d. 
at  Bangor,  County  Down,  Ireland,  Sept.  17,  1898. 
He  was  graduated  at  Royal  College,  Pielfast  (1846) 
and  the  General  Assembly's  theological  college, 
Belfast  (1849).  He  was  a  "  students'  missionary  " 
in  Connaught  (184^52),  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Chiuxih,  Armagh  (1852-58),  and  of  Mary's 
Abbey  (now  Rutland  Square  Church),  Dublin 
(1858-67).  In  1867  he  was  sent  as  delegate  from 
the  Presbyterian  Chiuxih  in  Ireland  to  the  General 
Assemblies  and  other  Reformed  bodies  in  the 
United  States,  and,  after  his  return  home,  accepted 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  a  call  to  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  CSty.  He 
became  one  of  the  leading  Presbyterian  ministers 
in  America  and  was  probably  equal  in  influence  to 
any  other  clergyman  in  the  country.  His  pastoral 
work  was  especially  effective.  He  was  president  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  chan- 
cellor (without  salary)  of  New  York  University 
1881-91.  His  Lyman  Beecher  lectures  at  the 
Yale  Divinity  School  in  1875  were  published  under 
the  title  God's  Word  through  Preaching  (New  York, 
1875). 
Bibliographt:   Thomas  C.  Hall  (hia  son),  John  HaU,  Pob- 

tor  and  Preacher,  New  York,  1901. 

HALL,  JOHN  VINE:  English  bookseller  and 
religious  writer;  b.  at  Diss  (18  m.  s.s.w.  of  Nor- 
wich), Norfolk,  Mar.  14,  1774;  d.  at  Kentish  Town, 
London,  Sept.  22,  1860.  He  began  work  in  a 
bookseller's  shop  at  Maidstone  in  1786,  opened 
a  shop  of  his  own  at  Worcester  in  1804,  and 
in  1814  returned  to  Maidstone  as  proprietor  of  the 
shop  where  he  had  worked  as  a  t>oy.  He  retired 
from  business  in  1850  and  four  years  later  removed 
to  Kentish  Town,  where  he  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  religious  and  temperance  work.  In 
early  life  he  had  fallen  into  drunken  and  profligate 
habits,  but  afterward  reformed  and  in  1818  be- 
came a  total  abstainer  and  an  ardent  advocate  of 
teetotalism.  He  is  remembered  as  the  author  of 
The  Sinner's  Friend  (1821),  which  was  translated 
into  thirty  languages,  passed  through  about  three 
hundred  editions,  and  reached  a  circulation  of  some 
three  million  copies.  The  first  edition  consisted  of 
selections   from    the    English   translation   of    the 
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Giildenea  SchatzkdsUein  der  Kinder  Gottes  of  Karl 
Heinrich  von  Bogatzky  (q.v.),  with  a  short  intro- 
duction by  Hall;  but  in  subsequent  editions  Hall 
gradually  substituted  passages  from  his  own  pen, 
until  in  the  end,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  ex- 
tract, the  work  was  entirely  his  own.  Christo- 
pher Newman  Hall  (q.v.)  was  his  son. 
Bibliographt:    Conflict  and  Victory;   the  Autobiography  of 

the  Author  of  the  Sinner* »  Friend,   ed.   Newman   Hall, 

London,  1874. 

HALL,  JOSEPH:  Bishop  of  Norwich;  b.  at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch  (16  m.  n.w.  of  I^eicester),  Leices- 
tershire, July  1, 1574;  d.  at  Higham,  near  Norwich, 
Sept.  8,  1656."  He  studied  at  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge  (B.A.,  1592;  M.A.,  1596;  B.D.,  1603; 
D.D.,  1612),  and  began  his  career  as  a  poet  and 
satirist,  but  later  took  orders  and  in  1601  accepted 
the  living  of  Halsted  in  Suffolk.  In  1608  he  be- 
came chaplain  to  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  and 
shortly  afterward  he  received  from  the  earl  of 
Norwich  the  donative  of  Waltham.  In  1616  he 
was  sent  to  France  as  chaplain  to  the  English  am- 
bassador, and  the  following  year  he  was  sunmioned 
to  attend  James  I.  to  Scotland  to  aid  the  king  in 
his  attempt  to  introduce  there  the  ceremonial  and 
liturgy  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  made  dean 
of  Worcester  in  1617  and  was  sent  by  James  as  one 
of  his  conmiissioners  to  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1618. 
A  Latin  sermon  preached  by  Hall  before  that 
assembly  has  been  preserved.  The  see  of  Glouces- 
ter having  been  declined  by  him  in  1624  he  was 
elevated  to  that  of  Exeter  in  1627,  and  translated 
to  Norwich  in  1641.  With  eleven  other  bishops  he 
was  accused  of  high  treason  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  in  Dec,  1641,  but  was  released  in  June,  1642. 
The  following  year  the  revenues  of  his  see  were 
sequestered,  though  an  allowance  of  £400  a  year 
was  granted  him  by  parliament.  Early  in  1647  he 
was  ejected  from  his  palace,  and  his  cathedral  was 
dismantled.  He  then  retired  to  a  small  estate  at 
Higham. 

Hall  was  a  man  of  broad  and  tolerant  sympathies, 
a  moderate  Calvinist,  and  sought  for  a  mean  between 
Calvinism  and  Arminianism.  His  Puritanical  lean- 
ings offended  Laud,  but,  like  many  other  Puritans, 
he  was  strongly  attached  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. As  a  pulpit  orator  he  has  had  few  equals 
among  English  preachers  of  the  Established  Church. 
He  wns  a  prolific  author,  but  many  of  his  works 
were  purely  controversial  and  only  of  ephemeral  in- 
terest. To  be  mentioned  particularly  are :  his  satires , 
published  under  the  title,  Virgidemiarum,  Six  Books 
(2  vols.,  London,  1597-98;  ed.  A.  B.  Grosart,  in  The 
Complete  Poems  of  Joseph  Holly  Manchester,  1879), 
which  are  among  the  best  in  the  language;  Medita- 
tions and  Vows,  Divine  and  Moral  (London,  1606;  en- 
larged ed.,  1621;  ed.  Charles  Sayle,  1902),  his  most 
popular  work;  Epistles  (3  vols.,  1608-11;  ed.  W. 
H.  Hale,  1840);  Contemplations  upon  the  Principal 
Passages  of  the  Holy  Story  (8  vols.,  1612-26;  ed., 
with  a  Memoir,  by  C.Wordsworth,  1871),  a  viduable 
devotional  work;  The  Old  Religion  (1628;  ed.  J. 
Brogden,  in  Catholic  Safeguards,  vol.  ii.,  1846),  an 
exposition  of  the  corruption  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  Explication  of  AU  the  Hard  Texts  of  .  .  . 
Scripture  (Exeter,  1633;   new  ed.,  2  vols.,  London, 


1837);  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right  Asserted  (1640; 
new  ed.,  1838),  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Laud; 
An  Humble  Remonstrance  to  the  High  Court  of  Par- 
liament (1640),  a  skilful  vindication  of  liturgies  and 
episcopacy  which  called  forth  the  reply  from  the 
Puritans  "  written  by  Smectymnuus  "  and  led  to  a 
famous  controversy  (see  Smecttmnuus);  and  the 
posthumous  Contemplations  on  the  New  Testament 
(1662).  There  are  a  number  of  collected  editions  of 
his  works,  the  best  being  those  of  P.  Hall  (12  vols., 
Oxford,  1837-39)  and  P.  Wynter  (10  vols.,  Oxford, 
1863). 

Biblxoorapht:  Besides  the  biographical  material  already 
mentioned,  consult:  G.  Lewis,  Life  of  Joeeph  Hall,  Lon- 
don, 1886;  John  Jones,  Memoire  of  Bishop  Hall,  ib.  1826; 
T.  Fuller,  Hiet.  of  the  Worthiee  of  England,  ii.  230-231.  ed. 
P.  A.  Nuttall,  ib.  1840;  J.  H.  Overton,  The  Church  in  Bng- 
land,  ii.  31,  73  et  iMMsim,  ib.  1897;  W.  H.  Button,  The 
Englieh  Church  1626-1714^  pp.  79  et  passim,  ib.  1903; 
DNB,  xxiv.  76-80. 

HALL,  RANDALL  COOK:  Protestant  Episco- 
palian; b.  at  Wailingford,  Conn.,  Dec.  18,  1842. 
He  was  educated  at  Columbia  College  (A.B.,  1863) 
and  the  General  Theological  Seminary  (1866),  and 
was  ordained  priest  in  1870.  He  was  instructor  in 
Hebrew  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary  from 
1869  to  1871,  and  from  1871  until  his  retirement  as 
professor  emeritus  in  1899  was  professor  of  He- 
brew and  Greek  in  the  same  institution.  Since 
1904  he  has  been  chaplain  of  the  House  of  the  Holy 
Comforter,  New  York  City.  He  has  written  Some 
Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar  (New  York,  1895). 

HALL,  ROBERT:  Baptist;  b.  at  Amesby  (7 
m.  s.s.e.  of  Leicester),  Leicestershire,  May  2,  1764; 
d.  at  Bristol  Feb.  21,  1831.  His  father  was  Robert 
Hall  (d.  1791),  a  Particular  Baptist  minister  of  some 
eminence,  who  joined  Andrew  Fuller  and  John 
Ryland  (qq.v.)  in  opposing  hyper-Calvinistic  anti- 
nomianism  in  his  denomination.  The  son  was  the 
youngest  of  a  family  of  foiuleen  and  as  an  infant 
was  so  frail  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  At  the 
age  of  nine,  however,  he  dcHghted  to  read  the  works 
of  Jonathan  Edwards.  After  a  year  and  a  half  of 
classical  study  under  Ryland  and  a  period  of  theo- 
logical study  imder  his  father,  he  entered  Bristol 
College  in  1778,  and  accomplished  the  course  re- 
quired in  three  years.  He  then  entered  Aberdeen 
University  (M.A.,  1784).  In  1786  he  returned  to 
Bristol  to  assist  Dr.  Caleb  Evans  in  the  work  of 
instruction  in  the  college.  His  ministry  in  the 
Broadmead  Church  attracted  great  audiences;  but 
the  liberal  tone  of  his  teachings  alarmed  Dr.  Evans 
and  other  conservative  brethren,  and  Hall's  con- 
sciousness of  the  possession  of  superior  gifts  and 
attainments,  not  being  coupled  with  due  humility 
of  spirit,  brought  about  such  strained  relations 
between  him  and  the  aged  principal  as  to  necessi- 
tate his  withdrawal  (1790).  He  had  greatly  of- 
fended his  conservative  brethren  by  expressing  the 
conviction  that  God  would  not  danm  Joseph  Priests 
ley,  the  Unitarian,  and  was  strongly  suspected  of 
Unitarian  leanings.  The  death  about  this  time  of 
Robert  Robinson  (q.v.)  of  Cambridge,  who  from 
being  a  Calvinist  had  become  Arminian  and  then 
Socinian,  left  vacant  a  church  that  was  glad  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  brilliant  young  preacher. 
His  fifteen  years'  pastorate  in  Cambridge  waa  by 
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/ar  tiie  most  strenuous  period  of  his  life.  His  tend- 
ency toward  excessive  liberalism  soon  disappeared. 
The  members  of  the  chiuxih  and  congregation  that 
were  aggressively  Socinian  gradually  withdrew, 
flis  ministry  was  thronged  by  professors  and  stu- 
dents of  the  imiversity  and  by  lovers  of  pulpit 
doquence  of  all  denominations.  He  soon  gained 
recognition  as  the  foremost  preacher  of  the  time, 
and  in  majesty  of  thought  and  expression  and  im- 
preasiveness  of  delivery  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
has  ever  been  surpassed.  His  Apology  for  Freedom 
of  the  Press  (London,  1793)  increased  his  popularity 
with  lovers  of  liberty.  His  sermon  on  Modem  In- 
fidelity (Cambridge,  1800)  passed  through  many 
editions  and  was  regarded  as  the  most  powerful 
antidote  to  current  skepticism  of  the  French  type. 
Successive  attacks  of  extreme  nervous  prostration 
led  to  his  resignation  of  the  Cambridge  pastorate 
in  1805.  After  a  year  of  rest  he  accepted  the  charge 
<rf  a  church  in  Leicester,  where  for  twenty  years  he 
ministered  with  remarkable  power.  In  1826  he 
accepted  an  often  repeated  call  to  the  pastorate  of 
Broflulmead  Church,  Bristol,  and  spent  the  last  five 
years  of  life  amid  the  scenes  of  his  earliest  ministry. 
He  fdlowed  in  the  footsteps  of  Robinson  in  his 
advocacy  of  open  commimion.  His  Works  were 
collected  in  six  volimies  (London,  1832)  and  have 
been  republished  both  in  En^and  and  America. 

A.  H.  Newman. 

Bxbuoobapht:  His  biography  by  O.  O.  Gregory  is  in  vol. 
▼i.  of  the  Worka^  ut  sup.  Consult  also  the  Life  by  E.  P. 
Hood,  London,  1881.  and  DNB,  zxiv.  85-87. 

HALL,  THOMAS  CUMING:  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Annaghy  County  Armagh,  Ireland,  Sept.  25,  1858. 
He  was  educated  at  Princeton  (A.B.,  1879)  and 
Union  Theological  Seminary  (1882).  He  then 
studied  in  Beriin  and  GOttingen,  after  which  he  was 
pastor  in  Omaha  (1883-86)  and  Chicago  (1886-97). 
^ce  1898  he  has  been  professor  of  Christian  ethics 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary.  He  has  wTitten 
The  Power  of  an  Endless  Ufe  (Chicago,  1893);  The 
Social  Significance  of  the  Evangelical  Revival  in 
En^and  (New  York,  1899);  The  Synoptic  Gospels 
(1900);  and  John  Hall,  Pastor  and  Preacher:  A 
Bio^phy  by  his  Son  (Chicago,  1901). 

HALL,  SECT  OF :    A  sect  which  appeared  in  1248 
at  Schw&bisch-Hall  (in  Wtirttemberg,  35  m.  n.e.  of 
Stuttgart).     Albert  of  Stade,  the  only  authority, 
pves  the  following  simunary  of  its  tenets:    "  The 
pope  is  a  heretic,  and  all  bishops  and  prelates  are 
omoniacs  and  heretics;  the  entire  clergy,  taken  cap- 
tive in  vices  and  mortal  sins,  has  neither  power  to 
i>iQd  and  to  loose  nor  to  celebrate  the  mass  nor  to 
unpose  an  interdict.    All  monks,  especially  Fran- 
nscans  and  Dominicans,  lead  a  bad  Ufe  and  seduce 
the  people  by  their  preaching.    Only  the  members 
of  the  sect  and  their  preachers  have  the  truth  and 
prove  it  by  their  works.    The  pardon  of  sin  which 
they  offer  comes  therefore  not  from  men  but  from 
God.    One  should  pay  no  attention  to  the  pope,  but 
should  pray  for  Emperor  Frederick  and  his  son 
(k>nrad  who  are  perfect  and  righteous.''    Though 
it  is  asserted  that  Conrad  favored  them,  they  had  to 
migrate  to  Bavaria  on  account  of  the  opposition 
ol  the  clergy.    The  characteristic  belief  regarding 


the  clergy  shows  affinity  with  the  views  of  the 
Amoldists  and  Waldensians,  especially  the  Italian 
group,  and  renders  it  probable  that  the  Hall  sect 
had  a  similar  character  if  not  origin.  V6lter  has 
shown  a  probability  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the 
Epistola  fratris  Amoldi  and  the  lAbellus  Anonymi 
de  Innocentio  IV.  Antichristo  refer  to  this  heretical 
movement.  In  both  of  these  writings  there  is 
an  apocalyptic  and  a  social  train  of  thought  closely 
akin  to  the  prevalent  Joachimistic  notions,  viz., 
the  expectation  of  a  judgment  upon  the  hierarchy 
and  the  demand  for  a  restoration  of  church  prop- 
erty to  the  poor.  The  connection  of  the  Hall  sect 
with  Arnold's  ideas  is  not  demonstrated;  and  the 
questions  of  the  duration  of  the  movement  must 
remain  unsettled.  E.  Lempp. 

Bibuoqrapht:  Sources  are  AnnaU$  Stadenaea,  in  MGH, 
Script.,  xvi  (1869),  371;  Arnold,  De  eorreetione  eeeUeiiB 
epietola  et  anonymi  de  InnocerUio  IV.,  ed.  £.  Winkelmann. 
Berlin,  1866.  Consult:  C.  Jftger,  Ueber  die  relioi^^  Be- 
wegung  in  den  echw/ibiechen  StOdten,  IV..  i.  69-107;  Vdl- 
ter.  in  ZKO,  iv  (1881),  360  sqq.;  Waller,  in  Vierteljahra- 
hefte  far  LandeegeechichU,  vi  (1897).  147  sqq.;  cf.  Bos- 
sert  in  Wftrttembergieche  KirchtngtethicfUie,  pp.  179  sqq., 
Stuttgart,  1893. 

HALLEL:  A  name  applied  to  certain  psalms. 
It  is  derived  from  the  phrase  HaUeluyah,  "  Praise 
ye  Yah  (weh),"  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  indi- 
vidual psalms  of  the  principal  group,  or  at  the  end, 
or  in  both  places.  It  is  conmionly  given  to  the 
group  Ps.  cxiii.-cxviii.;  less  frequently  it  is  applied 
to  four  groups,  viz.,  civ.-cvii.,  cxi.-cxvii.  (cxviii.), 
cxxxv.-cxxxvi.,  cidvi.-d.,  originally  placed  to- 
gether, but  later  separated  in  the  editing  of  the 
psalter.  In  later  usage  Ps.  cxix.  was  included 
among  the  Hallels.  The  name  "Great  Hallel " 
was  sometimes  given  to  Ps.  cxiii.-cxviii.,  sometimes 
to  Ps.  cxix.-cxxxvi.,  sometimes  to  Ps.  cxxxvi. 
alone.  To  Ps.  cxiii.-cxviii.  was  also  given  the  name 
"  Egyptian  Hallel  "  on  the  alleged  ground  that  they 
were  chanted  in  the  temple  while  the  lambs  for  the 
Passover  were  being  slaughtered.  The  Egyptian 
Hallel  was  doubtless  originally  a  single  compo- 
sition, according  to  internal  evidence  of  late  date, 
written  for  some  occasion  of  thanksgi\'ing  (accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  Feast  of  Dedication)  and  sub- 
sequently divided  for  liturgical  use.  The  ancient 
practise  was  to  recite  it  every  morning  during  the 
Feast  of  Dedication,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Feast 
of  Unleavened  Bread,  on  Pentecost,  at  the  Feast 
of  Booths,  and  on  the  night  of  the  Passover. 

Biblioobapht:  C.  A.  Briggs,  Commentary  on  Paalms,  i..'pp. 
bccviii.-lxxix..  New  York,  1907;  J.  W.  Thirtle.  Old  Tee- 
tament  ProbUme,  ib.  1907;  DB,  ii.  287;  EB,  ii.  1942-43; 
JE,  vi.  17&-178. 

HALLELUJAH.    See  Liturgics,  IIL 

HALLER,  ALBRECHT  VON:  Swiss  botanist, 
physiologist,  and  poet;  b.  at  Bern  Oct.  16,  1708; 
d.  there  Dec.  12,  1777.  After  a  thorough  medical 
training,  first  with  a  physician  at  Biel  and  then  at 
Tubingen  and  Leyden,  he  returned  to  his  native 
city  in  1729  and  speedily  attracted  general  atten- 
tion both  by  his  poems  and  by  his  scientific  attain- 
ments. In  1736  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Gdttingen,  but  returned  in  1753  to  Bern, 
where  he  held  various  oflSces  of  state.  His  verse  is 
not  devoid  of  the  rationalism  of  his  period,  but  the 
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antireligious  attitude  of  the  French  freethinkers 
became  so  offensive  to  him  that  he  adhered  more 
and  more  closely  to  the  objective  facts  of  eccle- 
siastical creeds  and  institutions.  He  was  pro- 
foundly interested  in  foreign  missions,  and,  both  as 
a  poet  and  a  scientist,  was  impelled  to  set  forth  the 
reasonableness  of  Christianity  and  the  necessity  of 
religious  convictions  in  moral  and  social  life.  In 
this  spirit  he  wrote  his  Briefe  Hber  die  vomehmaten 
Wahrheiten  der  Offenbarung  (Bern,  1772;  Eng. 
transl.,  Letters  from  Baron  Haller  to  his  Daughter  on 
the  Truths  of  the  Christian  Religion,  London,  1780) 
and  his  Briefe  Ober  einige  Einvntrfe  noch  hbender 
Freigeister  wider  die  Offenbarung  (3  vols.,  1775-77), 
while  his  repeated  polemics  against  Voltaire  were 
comprised  in  the  Antivoltaire  ou  discours  sur  la  relig- 
ion  (Bern,  1756).  His  Tagebuch  seiner  Beobachtungen 
aber  Schriftsteller  und  uber  sick  setbst  was  published 
posthumously  (2  vols.,  Bern,  1787),  and  reveals  the 
doubts  against  which  he  was  obliged  to  contend,  the 
struggle  finally  leading  to  religious  melancholy. 
Haller's  religion  was  moralistic  rather  than  dog- 
matic, so  that  his  faith  was  a  belief  in  God  and 
providence,  expressed  in  reverence  for  the  Bible  and 
the  Church,  instead]of  in  redemption  and  the  person 
of  Christ.  '  (E.  BLascnf.) 

Bibltoorapht:  L.  Hirsel,  A,  von  HaUer*$  OedichUt  mit  hio- 
grapKiacher  Einleituno,  Frauenfeld,  1882;  T.  Henry,  Memr- 
otr«  of  A.  de  Haller,  M.D.,  Warrington,  1783;  C.  A.  R. 
BagKesen,  A.  von  HaUer  als  Chriat  und  Apologei,  Bonn, 
1865;  C.  O.  KOnig.  Feairede  auf  A.  von  Holler,  Bern.  1877; 
Guder,  A,  von  Haller  ale  Christ,  Basel,  1878;  A.  Frey,  A, 
von  Haller  und  eeine  Bedeuhmg  fiir  die  deulaehe  Literaiur, 
Leipsic,  1879. 

HALLER,  BERTHOLD:  Reformer  of  Bern;  b. 
at  Aldingen  (60  m.  s.w.  of  Stuttgart),  Wilrttemberg, 
1492;  d.  at  Bern  Feb.  25,  1536.  In  1510  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  Cologne  to  study  theology, 
but  before  he  finished  his  studies,  he  took  a  position 
as  teacher  in  Rottweil,  and  when  Rubellus,  his  for- 
mer teacher,  was  called  to  a  school  in  Bern,  he 
accompanied  him  as  assistant.  Here  he  advanced 
rapidly.  In  1517  he  became  spiritual  notary,  and 
soon  an  assistant  of  Thomas  Wyttenbach  (q.v.)  at 
the  Church  of  St.  Vincent.  The  daily  association 
with  this  man,  who  had  already  influenced  Zwingli 
and  Leo  Jud,  undoubtedly  had  a  considerable  effect 
upon  Haller's  views.  Through  Myconius  he  became 
acquainted  with  Zwin^,  whom  he  visited  in  1521  and 
who  became  his  friend  and  teacher.  On  the  resig- 
nation of  Wyttenbach  in  1520,  Haller  received  his 
position  as  canon  and  secular  priest. 

His  chief  efforts  were  now  directed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Reformation  in  Bern,  and  in  union 
with  the  Franciscan  Sebastian  Meyer  he  succeeded 
in  gathering  a  small  circle  of  Evan- 
The  Refer-  gelicaUy  inclined  men.  The  first  pub- 
mation  in  Uc  attack  upon  the  Evangelicals  was 
Bern.  made  in  1522  when  the  chapter  of 
Mtinsingen  accused  the  priest  of  Klein- 
hdchstetten,  Georg  Brunner,  of  blasphemy  against 
the  Church  and  the  clergy.  A  commission  insti- 
tuted by  the  government  acquitted  Brunner,  not 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  Evangelicalism  as  to  check 
the  encroachments  of  the  clergy.  Evangelical 
preaching  was  also  permitted  until,  in  1523,  a  man- 
date was  issued  to  check  the  progress  of  heresy. 


Haller  was  accused  of  heretical  teachings  on  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy  and  on  monastic  vows  and  regu- 
lations, but  was  not  found  guilty.  His  clerical 
friends,  however,  were  compelled  to  leave  the  city, 
so  that  Haller  stood  altogether  alone,  and  the  whole 
work  of  the  Reformation  rested  upon  his  shoulders. 
But  under  the  weight  of  responsibility  his  powers 
grew,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  position  gave  him 
a  sagacity  and  courage  which  would  hardly  have 
been  expected  from  his  naturally  timid  nature. 
Under  the  influence  of  Zwingli,  he  ceased  reading 
mass  at  the  end  of  1525,  and  laid  the  whole  stress 
of  his  activity  upon  preaching.  But  in  1525  and 
1526  edicts  against  the  Evangelicals  were  issued, 
and  a  disputation  took  place  in  Baden  (see  Baden, 
Conference  op)  for  the  suppression  of  the  heretical 
teachings  of  Zwingli,  where  Haller  defended  his 
cause  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  although  alone  he 
could  not  prevail  against  the  united  force  of  his 
opponents.  On  his  return  to  Bern  he  was  requested 
to  resume  the  reading  of  the  mass,  but  he  adhered 
to  his  former  decision,  and  his  firmness  was  not 
without  effect  upon  the  town  council.  He  was 
allowed  to  remain  and  received  a  salary  as  preacher 
although  he  was  deprived  of  his  canonry.  He 
resumed  his  preaching  with  new  zeal  and  success, 
and  imder  the  constant  encouragement  of  Zwin^ 
the  Evangelical  cause  began  to  assume  larger  and 
larger  dimensions.  In  1527  Haller  received  an 
important  aid  in  Franz  Eolb  (q.v.)  who  some  years 
before  had  left  Bern  on  account  of  the  unfavorable 
prospects  of  the  Evangelical  cause,  but  returned  now 
when  the  tide  had  turned.  The  resentment  of  the 
people  against  the  encroachments  of  the  clergy  in- 
duced the  council  to  make  more  and  more  conces- 
sions to  the  Evangelical  cause.  Most  of  the  Roman 
members  of  the  council  were  converted  to  the  new 
faith.  Freedom  of  preaching  was  allowed,  and  a 
disputation  was  ordered  to  take  place  in  Bern  (see 
Bern,  Disputation  op). 

With  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  the 
proper  work  of  Haller's  Ufe  was  completed;  but  he 
was  prominently  connected  with  the  drawing  up  of 
the  reformatory  edict  of  Feb.  7,  1528,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  theologians  called  from  Zurich,  continued  his 
reformatory  work  through  sermons,  visitations,  and 
examinations.  He  also  held  lectures  for  ignorant 
clergymen.  A  catechism  which  he 
Later       wrote  at  the  request  of  the  council,  has 

Activity,  not  been  preserved.  Haller's  reform- 
atory efforts  in  Solothum  (1530) 
were  without  success.  In  the  time  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Kappel  wars  he  strove  for  a  peaceable  settle- 
ment of  the  diJQiculties,  and  thus  was  involved  in 
strained  relations  with  his  colleagues  Kolb  and 
Megander,  who  advocated  war.  In  1531  Haller 
disputed  successfully  with  Hans  Pfister  Meyer  of 
Aarau,  but  the  other  preachers  of  Bern  were  less 
successful  in  their  disputation  with  the  Anabaptists 
which  took  place  in  July,  1532,  at  SSofingen.  In 
1532  Haller  became  dean  of  the  chapter  of  Bern. 
His  last  anxiety  was  caused  by  the  dangerous 
position  of  Geneva,  which  was  the  ally  of  Bern  and 
at  this  time  hard  pressed  by  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
Haller  feared  a  new  war,  which  would  have  endan- 
gered the  Evangelical  cause  in  both  cities,  but  he 
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lived  long  enough  to  \iitness  the  deliverance  of 
Geneva,     He  has  left  no  writing^.     (E.  BLdBCHf.) 

SiaLJOGBArGrT:  Umny  of  HaXkr's  letters  are  in  vqIi.  vii. 
moid  Tiiu  of  Zwingb'^  work*,  ed^  Schuler  And  Schiilthiesa^ 
rf_  A.  L.  HemunjaTd,  Correapcmdanc€  de9  r/fonnaUm-t^  S 
VtiloL*  Fkiis^  !878-fl7  (eunnujt  ih*  Indexma)^  GoiMtilt: 
M .  Kin^bofer^  B.  Holler  oder  die  Rtfor^nstion  r^an  Bern^ 
ZuH^  1S28;  G.  J,  Kuba,  Biv  Bwf&rmatartn  Bvrnt,  B«rii, 
IS28;  a  F^!«U]atu,  B.  Haller,  ElberfHd,  1S07:  S.  M. 
Jackson,  Huidrmch  ZwinoH,  pasninip  New  Ycirk^  1903, 

HALLEY,  ROBERT:  EeghshDon-eonfonnist;  b. 
at  Bl&ckheath  (5  m.s.e.  of  St.  Paul's,  London)  Aug. 
13^  1796;  d.  al  Bat  worth  Parkp  near  AnmcJel  (50 
wa.  SJi.w.  of  London),  Sussex,  Aug.  18,  1876,  He 
mas  educated  at  the  Maxe  Hill  Bchool^  Greenwich, 
and  at  the  Homerton  Academy,  London,  and  oq 
June  11, 1822,  waa  ordained  pastor  of  the  independ- 
ent congregation  at  8t^  Neota,  Huntingdonshire. 
He  was  classical  tutor  in  Highbury  College  during 
1826-39,  returning  then  to  the  ministry  as  pastor 
of  the  Mofiley  Street  Chapel,  Manchester.  He  was 
pruidpal  and  professor  of  theology  at  New  College, 
St.  John's  Wood,  London,  from  1S57  to  1872,  when 
he  retired  to  Clapton,  His  principal  works  are^ 
The  imjfTovtd  Verswn.  Truly  Dmignated  a  Creed 
(Londoo,  1834),  a  reply  to  a  defenjMS  by  James  Yates 
(q*vO  of  an  "  Improved  Version  "  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment issued  by  Unitarians,  which  secured  Halley 
the  degree  of  D*D,  from  Princeton;  An  Inquiry  inio 
the  Nmure  o/  the  .  .  .  Sacrameni^  (2  vols.,  1844-51 ), 
the  Congregational  Lecture  for  1843  on  baptinm, 
and  that  for  1850  on  the  Lord's  Supper :  Baptism 
the  Designation  of  the  Catecktirmns  (1847);  and 
LionfashiTe  :  Its  Puritanimn  and  NaneonfarmUy  (2 
vola.,  1869;  2d  ed.,  1872)_ 
BiBt4O0KAFaT:   A  ShoFl  Biagtaphy*  ^th  S^tect  SwmonM,  ed* 

K.  Batky,  I^cmdon,  IS79;  DI^B,  xxir.  100-110, 

HALLOCK,  GERARD  BEN  J  AMD!  FLEET:  Pres- 
byterian; b,  at  Holiday's  Cove,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  28, 
1856,  He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  College 
(A,B.,  1882)  and  Princeton  Theologicd  Seminary 
(1885 J.  He  was  then  pastor  of  the  Wheatland 
Presbyterian  Church,  Scottsville,  N,  Y,,  until  1890, 
and  since  1890  has  been  associate  pastor  of  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y,  Theo- 
logically he  is  an  orthodox  member  of  his  denomi- 
nation and  accepts  all  its  Scriptural  teachingn.  He 
has  written  Upward  Steps  (Philadelphia,  1899)^ 
The  Modd  Prayer  (New  York,  1900);  Sermon  Seeds 
(Reading,  Pa.,  1900);  God'v  Whijipm-d  Secrtt$ 
(New  York,  1901);  Beaidy  in  God's  Word  (Phila- 
delphia, 1902);  Ths  Homiktic  Year  (Oeveland, 
1903);  JouTJtefying  in  the  Land  where  Jesua  Lived 
(New  York,  1003);  Growing  Toward  God  (New 
York,  1904);  The  Teaching  of  Jemia  ameeming  the 
Chrigiiwfi  Idje  (New  Yoric,  1907). 

HALLOCK,  JOSEPH  ITEWTOir:  Congregation- 
aUst;  b.  at  Frariklinville  (now  Laurel),  N.  Y.,  July 
4,  1834.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  (A.B.,  1857) 
and  at  Yale  Divinity  School,  which  he  left  in  1859 
at  the  end  of  the  middle  year.  He  then  taught 
school  on  Long  Island  until  I8B5  when  he  l^ecame  a 
book  publisher  in  New  York  City.  Since  1880  he 
has  been  editor-in-chief  of  The  Christian  Work  and 
EvongeliMtt  with  w^hich  he  has  been  associated  edi^ 
torimlly  aince  1876.    In  1897  be  declined  the  prof- 


fered presidency  of  Westminster  University*  Denver, 
CoL  He  has  written:  The  Christian  Life  (New 
York,  1890);  Fam%  Worship  (1892);  What  ta 
Heresy  f  (1894);  Mormmiism  (1S96);  and  Life  of 
D,  L.  Moody  (1900). 

HALLOCK,  WILLIAM  ALLEN:  American  editor 
and  author;  b.  at  Plainfield,  Mass.,  June  2,  1794; 
d,  in  New  York  Oty,0ct.  2,  1880/  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Williams  in  1S19,  and  at  Andover  Theo- 
lopcal  Seminary  in  1822,  In  the  latter  year  he 
became  agent  for  the  New  England  Tract  Society. 
In  1825  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  organizing  the 
American  Tract  Society  and  became  its  fir^t  corre- 
sponding secretary,  a  position  which  he  filled  till 
1870.  Under  his  eare  the  publicMions  of  the  so- 
ciety increased  greatly  in  number  and  usefulness* 
He  edited  The  American  Afessenger  for  forty  years, 
and  The  Child's  Paper  for  twenty-five  years,  Hia 
publications  include  a  Memoir  of  Harlan  Page  (New 
York,  1835);  Life  and  Labors  of  the  Bah  Jvstin 
Edwards  (1856);  and  a  number  of  tracts.  Three 
of  these.  The  Only  Son,  The  Mountain  Miller,  and 
The  M other* s  Last  Prayer f  together  reached  a  cir- 
culation  of  over  a  million  copies. 
BtfiUocinAPifT:   Mra.  H.  C.  Kiugbt^  M^maritd.  of  Rm,  IT.  A. 

Hallock,  Boston*  18S4. 

HAM*    Bee  Noaq;  Table  of  thb  Nations. 

HAMAITN,  ha'mOn,  JOHAKH  GEORG:    German 

author,  called  the  "  Magician  of  the  North,"  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  transition  from  the  eighteenth 
to  the  nineteenth  century;  b,  at  Kfinigsberg  Aug. 
27, 1730;  d.  at  Munnter  June  21 , 1 788,  He  received 
a  many^idetl  but  desultory  and  deficient  education, 
and  in  1746  entered  the  University  of  K5nigsberg, 
but  on  account  of  a  defect  of  speech  gave  up  the 
study  of  theology,  devoting  himself  to  philosophy, 
antiquities,  critical  investigations,  and  belles-lettres. 
He  then  became  tutor  in  a  private  family  and  en- 
tered into  friendship  with  Johann  Christoph  Berens, 
the  eon  of  a  rich  merchant  in  Riga.  Under  his 
influence  he  stucfied  economics  and  gained  such 
knowledge  of  commercial  affairs  that  he  was  sent 
with  an  important  secret  mission  to  London. 
Here  he  fell  in  ^ith  bad  company  and  lost  his  money. 
In  his  destitution  he  turned  to  the  Bible  and  was 
converted.  After  fourteen  months  be  went  back  to 
Riga,  wiiero  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  family 
of  Berens,  and  in  1759  he  returned  to  Konigsberg  to 
nurse  his  sick  father.  During  this  period  his  studies 
were  of  aistonishing  comprehensiveness.  Above  all 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  Bible  and  Luther's  works. 
Penetrated  by  the  conviction  of  the  high  importance 
of  classical  antiquity*  he  strove  to  master  its  whole 
literary  tradition  and  to  grasp  its  leading  ideas. 
He  also  studied  Oriental  and  modem  literature, 
thus  acquiring  the  mast  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  literature  in  general  of  alt  his  contemporariea. 
After  the  death  of  his  father  in  1766  Kant  obtained 
employment  for  him  in  the  excise  office,  which  he 
exchanged  in  1777  for  an  unremunerative  office  in 
the  ciistom-house.  His  life  was  fuU  of  hardships 
and  embarrassments  as  he  was  always  in  financial 
difficulties  and  burdened  with  domestic  troubles. 
His  latter  days  were  brightened  by  the  friendship 
of  F.  H*  Jakobi,  with  whom  he  lived  during  the 
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last  year  of  his  life,  and  by  that  of  Franz  Buchholz 
of  Wellbergen  in  Westphalia,  who  gave  a  consid- 
erable fund  for  the  education  of  Hamann's  children. 
In  1784  the  Princess  Galitzin  was  won  for  the  posi- 
tive faith  of  Christianity  by  his  writings  and  also 
honored  Hamann  with  her  friendship. 

Hamann's  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  after 
a  dead  orthodoxy  he  asserted  the  spontaneity  of  a 
personal  religious  spirit  and,  after  the  subjectiv- 
ity of  Pietism,  pointed  to  the  imiversally  himian. 
The  real  essence  of  his  spiritual  tendency  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Christianity  of  Luther,  as  expressed  in 
his  personal  life  of  faith  and  in  his  works,  especially 
in  his  catechisms  and  in  the  prefaces  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  and  to  the  Psalms.  Three  periods 
in  his  literary  activity  may  be  distinguished — first 
his  period  of  storm  and  stress  (1759-64),  in  which 
he  was  confronted  chiefly  with  classical  and  esthet- 
ical  subjects.  In  the  second  period  (1772-76)  he 
occupied  himself  chiefly  with  the  philosophy  of 
language.  The  third  period  (1779-86)  was  the 
glorification  of  Evangelical  Christianity  as  the 
religion  of  the  facts  of  revelation  and  the  gifts  of 
grace.  His  principal  works  (all  of  few  pages)  are: 
Sokratische  Denkwurdigkeiten  (1759)  and  its  apolo- 
getico-satirical  postlude  Wolken  (1761),  a  combi- 
nation of  skepticism  and  childlike  faith;  Kleeblatt 
hellenistischer  Brief e  (1761);  ^sthetica  in  nuce 
(1761);  KremziXge  des  Philologen  (1762);  Esaai  d 
la  mosaique  (1762);  Des  RiUera  von  Roaenkreuz 
leUte  WiUensmeinung  ilber  den  gdttlichen  und  mensch- 
lichen  Ursprung  der  Sprache  (1772);  Philologische 
Einf&Ue  und  Zweifel  Ober  eine  akademische  Preiaachrift 
(1772);  Beilage  zu  den  Defihmlrdigkeiten  des  sell- 
gen  Sokrates  (1773);  Koy^dfiira^  (1779);  MetakrUik 
iiber  den  Purismum  der  reinen  Vemunft  (1781 T), 
against  the  rationalism  of  Kant.  His  most  mature 
theological  work  is  Golgotha  und  Scheblimini  [Ps. 
ex.  1],  Emiedrigung  und  Erhohung,  Chrisientum  und 
Lulhertum  (1784),  which  was  directed  against  Mases 
Mendebsohn's  Jerusalem  oder  religidse  Macht  und 
Judentum  (1783).  F.  Rothe  edited  Hamann's 
SdmnUliche  Schriften  (8  vols.,  Berlin,  1821-43). 

(F.  Arnold.) 

Biblioorapht:  F.  Schlegel.  in  DeutseheB  Museum  iii  (1813), 
33-52;  C.  H.  Gildemeister,  J.  O.  Hamanns  .  .  .  Leben 
und  Schriften,  3  vols.,  Gotha,  1867;  idem,  Hamann-Stu- 
dien,  ib.  1873;  R.  Rochoil,  Johann  Georg  Hamann,  Han- 
over, 1869;  A.  Brdmel,  Johann  Oeorg  Hamann,  Berlin, 
1870;  J.  Disselhoff,  Wegweiaer  zu  J.  0.  Hamann,  Elber- 
feld,  1871;  G.  Poel,  Johann  Georg  Hamann,  2  parts,  Ham- 
burg, 1874-76;  J.  Claaasen,  Johann  Georg  Hamanns  Leben 
und  Werke,  3  vols.,  GOtersloh,  1878-79;  G.  C.  B.  POnjer, 
Geechichte  der  ehrietlichen  Religtonephiloaophie,  i.  461-461, 
Bnmswick,  1880;  J.  Minor,  J.  G.  Hamann  in  seiner  Be- 
deutung  fUr  die  Sturm-  und  Drangperiode,  Frankfort,  1881; 
R.  Grau,  Hamanns  Stellung  zu  Religion  und  Christenhim, 
GQtersIoh,  1888;  Lettau,  in  Mitteilungen  der  Comenius- 
Gesellschaft,  ii  (1893),  201-213. 

HAMATE.     See  Syria. 

HAMBERGER,  JULIUS:  German  Protestant; 
b.  at  Gotha  Aug.  3,  1801;  d.  at  Munich  Aug.  6, 
1885.  He  was  educated  at  Munich  and  Erlangen, 
and  in  1828  was  appointed  Protestant  teacher  of 
religion  at  the  military  school  and  in  the  school  for 
pages  at  Munich,  where  he  remained  more  than  fifty 
years     He  found  time  to  develop  an  extensive 


literary  activity.  It  had  been  his  early  desire  to 
find  the  true  relation  between  reason  and  revelation 
in  order  to  prove  that  the  divine  truth  as  revealed 
in  the  Bible  is  at  the  same  time  the  only  truth  of 
reason.  He  heard  Schelling's  lectures  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  mythology  and  on  the  philosophy  of 
revelation;  but  it  was  not  imtil  he  came  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  Franz  von  Baader  that  he  found 
what  he  had  missed  in  Schelling — ^the  truth  that  the 
product  of  the  evolution  of  the  principle  of  nature 
in  God  is  not  the  world,  but  God's  own  glory  and 
corporeality,  while  the  world  itself  is  a  freely  created 
image  of  divine  glory.  The  elements  of  Baader 's 
theosophy  Hamberger  found  in  Jakob  Bdhme  (q.  v.), 
and  on  the  basis  of  Baader  and  BOhme  Hamberger 
wrote  a  great  number  of  works  in  which  he  tried  to 
show  the  fundamental  imity  of  Biblical  revelation 
and  reason.  His  first  important  work  was  GoU  und 
seine  Offenbarungen  in  Naturund  Geschichte  (Munich, 
1836;  2d  ed.,  GUtersloh,  1882),  which  he  condensed 
and  adapted  in  his  Lehrbuch  der  christlichen  Religion 
(1839;  3d  ed.,  with  the  title  Die  hiblische  Wahrheit 
in  ihrer  Harmonie  mit  Natur  und  Geschichte^  1877). 
In  1844  appeared  Die  Lehre  des  deutschen  Philoso- 
phen  Jakob  Bdhme  in  which  he  tried  to  explain  and 
popularize  the  writings  of  this  obscure  philosopher. 
With  the  same  aim  he  edited  the  Selbstbiographie 
of  the  theosophist  F.  Christoph  Oetinger  (Stuttgart, 
1845)  and  his  Biblisches  Worterbuch  (1849)  and 
translated  his  Tfieologia  ex  idea  mice,  with  explanar 
tory  notes  (1852).  He  also  made  special  researches 
in  Christian  mysticism,  the  results  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  his  collection  Stimmen  aus  dem  HeUigtum 
der  christlichen  Mystik  und  Theosophie  (2  vob., 
1857)  and  edited  a  revised  version  of  Tauler's  ser- 
mons (1864).  Of  other  works  may  be  mentioned 
Physica  sacra  (1869),  anthologies  of  the  writings  of 
F.  H.  Jakobi  (1870)  and  Johannes  von  MOller  (1870). 
Chrisientum  und  modeme  KuUur  (3  vols.,  Erlangen, 
1865-75)  is  a  collection  of  his  numerous  treatises 
and  essays  which  appeared  in  periodicals. 

(WiLHELM  PREGERf.) 
Biblioorapht:    J.  Hamberger,  Erinnerungen  aus  meinem 
Leben,  Stuttia^art,  1882;    Allgemeine  evangelisdi-lutheHsche 
KirchenteUung,  1885,  no.  40. 

HAMBURG:  A  free  city  of  Grermany,  forming 
one  of  the  states  of  the  German  Empire.  It  lies  on 
the  Elbe,  about  70  miles  from  its  mouth,  has  a 
land  area  of  157  square  miles,  and  a  population 
(1906)  of  886,798,  of  whom  90  per  cent  are  Evan- 
gelical Lutherans.  The  Roman  Catholics  number 
about  35,000,  the  Jews  some  20,000,  the  German 
Reformed  about  10,000,  and  other  denominations, 
including  Baptists,  Methodists,  Anglicans,  Mennon- 
ites,  and  French  Reformed,  about  10,000.  There 
is  now  no  formal  connection  between  Chureh  and 
State  in  Hamburg. 

Hamburg  became  definitely  Lutheran  with  the 

introduction  of  the  Bugenhagen  church  order  in 

1529  (see  Bugenhagen,  Johann)  and 

Church      remained  such   till  its  occupation  by 

History     the  French  at  the  beginning  of  the 

to  i860,     nineteenth  century.    Church  and  State 

were  so  closely  united  that  candidates 

for  the    higher   civil  posts  usually  had    to  seek 

promotion  through  the  minor  ecclesiastical  offices; 
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and  the  older  officers  of  the  Church  (called  Ober- 
ctUen)  were  really  the  representatives  of  the  people 
in  the  city  council  as  distinct  from  the  senate.  Ac- 
cording to  article  lix.  of  the  recess  of  1529,  which  was 
repeated  verbatim  in  the  recess  of  1603,  Lutherans 
ocdy  were  permitted  to  reside  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  city.  However,  with  the  extension 
of  commerce  certain  concessions  were  made  to  other 
denominations.  In  1567  members  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  in  1605  members  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  were  permitted  to  live  in  the  city. 
They  were  denied  citizenship  and  the  right  to  hold 
public  worship,  but  were  allowed  to  hold  services 
at  the  homes  of  their  respective  ambassadors.  As 
a  result  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  a  degree 
of  toleration  was  granted  to  Reformed  Christians, 
Mennonites,  and  Roman  Catholics;  but  non-Lu- 
therans usually  held  their  services  in  adjacent  Al- 
tona,  as  the  Mennonites  still  do.  All  Reformed 
Christians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Mennonites  were 
granted  freedom  of  religious  worship  by  the  statute 
of  Sept.  19,  1785,  and  after  the  War  of  Liberation 
they  were  given  all  the  civil  rights  of  the  Lutherans, 
except  the  right  of  election  to  the  municipal  col- 
legia. The  new  civil  constitution  of  Sept.  28, 1860, 
secured  complete  religious  liberty  for  all,  and  decrees 
that  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  shall  not  be  con- 
ditioned on,  or  limited  by,  religious  confession. 

The   present    Constitution   of    the   Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  Hamburg  came  into  being  on 
Dec.  9,  1870.    At  first  it  applied  only 
Recent  His-  to  the  city,  but  in  July,  1876,  it  was 
toiy  of  the  amended  and  introduced  into  the  six- 
Lutheran    teen  outlying  country  parishes.     The 
Church.     Cloister  of  St.  John,  which  had  become 
extremely  wealthy  by  the  sale  of  its 
real  estate,  was  induced  to  present  the  Church  with 
a  large  part  of  its  fortune;  and  thus  the  claims  of 
the  Church  on  the  State  w^ere  satisfied.    However, 
the  income  from  this  donation  was  found  insufficient 
to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  Church,  and  in 
1887  a  regular  church-tax  was  introduced.    This 
is  based  on  income  and  varies,  through  nine  gra- 
dations, from  one  mark  on  an  income  of  1 ,500  marks 
to  300  marks  on  an  income  of  75,000  marks.    This 
tax  amounts  to  about  500,000  marks  yearly,  of 
which  40  per  cent  goes  to  the  general  treasury  of 
the  Church,  and  60  per  cent    to   the   individual 
parishes. 

As  to  the  organization  and  government  of  the 

Church,  there  are  thirty-three  parishes,  forming 

four  church-districts    (Kirchenkreise). 

Goyemment  The  affairs  of  the  individual  parish  are 

of  the      managed    by   a    board    {Kirchenvor- 

Lutheran    stand),  composed  of  the  pastors  of  the 

Church,     parish,  thr^  elders,  who  are  elected 

for  Ufe;   twelve  trustees  (twenty-four 

in  the  first  church-district),  who  are  elected  by  the 

congregations  for  a  term  of  ten  years;    and  two 

Evangehcal  Lutheran  members  of  the  senate,  who 

preside  over  the  meetings  of  the  board.     In  the 

third  and  fourth  church-districts  the  organization 

is  similar,  except  that  there  are  no  elders.     In  each 

case   the   current  business  of  a  parish  is  left  to 

an  executive  committee,  composed  of  members  of 

this  governing  board.    The  pastors  of  the  first 
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church-district  (the  city)  form  the  ministry; 
and  the  five  so-called  head  pastors  compose  the 
examining  board.  From  their  number  the  Paironai 
(the  Lutheran  members  of  the  senate)  selects  the 
Senior,  who  presides  over  all  ecclesiastical  collegia. 
The  clergy  of  the  other  three  church-districts  form 
collegia  similar  to  the  ministry.  They  have  the 
power  to  discipline  their  members,  and  abo  have  a 
voice  in  matters  pertaining  to  changes  in  liturgy 
and  chureh  service.  Corresponding  to  the  four 
chureh-districts  are  four  convocations  (Konvente), 
which  are  composed  of  the  Senior,  the  two  senators 
of  the  ecclesiastical  council  (in  the  third  and  fourth 
districts  simply  two  specially  appointed  senators), 
and  clerical  and  lay  members  of  the  parochial 
boards.  The  convocations  of  the  first  and  second 
districts,  together  with  nine  representatives  from 
the  third  and  three  deputies  from  the  fourth,  form 
the  synod,  which  is  composed  of  eighty  members, 
viz., twenty-four  ecclesiastics  and  fifty-six  laymen. 
The  acts  of  this  body,  which  usually  meets  twice  a 
year,  require  the  sanction  of  the  Paironai.  The 
administration  of  the  entire  Chureh  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  ecclesiastical  council,  which  consists  of  nine 
members,  viz.,  the  Senior,  two  senators,  and  two 
ecclesiastics  and  four  laymen  elected  by  the  synod. 
Ministers  are  elected  by  the  parochial  boards,  though 
every  election  has  to  be  approved  by  the  Paironai. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Chureh  in  Hamburg 
has  about  one  hundred  clergymen  and  some  forty 

churehes,  besides  the  three  so-called 
Statistics,    chapels,    the   Anscharkapelle,    estab- 

hshed  1856,  the  Stiftskirche  (1852), 
which  grew  out  of  the  St.  George  Sunday-school, 
and  the  Kreuzkirche  (1866).  These  were  estab- 
lished privately  in  the  overcrowded  parishes  of  the 
inner  city  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  time,  and  while 
they  are  reckoned  to  the  Lutheran  Chureh,  they  are 
not  represented  in  any  of  its  ecclesiastical  bodies. 
It  should  be  added  that  chureh  attendance  is  very 
poor,  and  that  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  nominal 
membership  take  the  communion.  Similarly,  a  cer- 
tain indifference  toward  the  Church  is  shown  in 
the  matter  of  marriages  and  funerals.  About  13 
per  cent  of  contracting  couples  neglect  entirely  the 
church  service,  contenting  themselves  with  the 
civil  marriage;  and,  though  the  attendance  of  a 
Lutheran  minister  at  a  funeral  is  now  gratis,  inter- 
ments with  clerical  attendance  are  comparatively 
rare.  Sunday-schools  are  now  common  throughout 
the  city.  The  oldest  is  the  St.  George  Sunday- 
school  (1825;  now  the  Stiftskirche),  which  is  also 
the  oldest  Sunday-school  on  the  Continent.  The 
first  Sunday-school  organized  in  a  chureh  was  that 
established  in  St.  James's  in  1884.  There  are  now 
thirty- two  Sunday-schools  in  Hamburg,  twenty- 
five  of  which  are  conducted  by  pastors,  seven  by 
state  missionaries.  The  total  attendance  of  chil- 
dren is  about  10,000,  and  the  number  of  teachers 
and  assistants  is  about  400.     (A.  von  Broecker.) 

Biblioorapht:  H.  C.  W.  Sillem,  DU  Einfiihruno  der  Refor- 
mation in  Hamburg,  Halle,  1886;  Statiatik  de%  Hamburf/er 
Staatea  (annual);  Statialinchea  Handbuch  fUr  den  hambtir- 
giachen  Stoat,  Hamburg.  1891;  A.  von  Broecker,  in  Zeit- 
schrift  filr  die  evangeliach-liUheriache  Kirche  Hamburga, 
vols,  i.-iv..  1894-98  (this  periodical  contains  yearly  re- 
turns in  one  of  its  numbers). 
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HAMBURG,  ARCHBISHOPRIC  OF:  The  Saxon 
territory  north  of  the  Elbe  made  a  stubborn  resist- 
ance to  Christianity.  It  is  not  till  780  that  the 
Nordleudi  submitted  to  baptism,  and  even  then 
it  was  rather  an  act  of  submission  to  Charle- 
magne than  the  result  of  missionary  labor.  The 
fu^t  church  in  Hamburg  was  certainly  not  built  till 
after  804,  for  it  was  consecrated  by  Amalarius  of 
Treves,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  mission  there, 
and  who  entered  on  his  episcopate  in  that  year. 
Later  a  priest  named  Heridiac  took  his  place  in  this 
district.  When  Louis  the  Pious  completed  the 
organization  of  the  Saxon  bishoprics,  he  divided 
the  territory  between  Bremen'  and  Verden.  Later, 
however,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  erecting  an  arch- 
bishopric on  the  northern  frontier  in  connection 
with  the  Scandinavian  mission,  and  in  831  he  had 
Ansgar  (q.v.)  consecrated  by  his  brother  Drogo  of 
Metz  as  the  head  of  a  diocese  formed  out  of  parts 
of  Bremen  and  Verden.  Christianity  was  still  in  a 
rudimentary  stage  here;  there  were  only  four 
"  baptismal  churches,"  at  Hamburg,  Heiligensted- 
ten,  SchOnefeld,  and  Meldorf.  The  archbishopric 
of  Hamburg  at  first  had  no  suffragans.  Gregory 
IV.  named  him  papal  legate  for  the  north  and  east 
of  Europe;  but  this  was  at  first  rather  an  empty 
title.  After  Hamburg  was  destroyed  by  the  North- 
men in  845,  the  existence  of  the  bishopric  was 
possible  only  by  a  union  with  Bremen  (q.v.),  which 
gave  rise  to  a  long  controversy  with  Hermann  of 
Cologne,  to  whose  metropoUtan  jurisdiction  Bremen 
had  been  subject.  Pope  Formosus  decided  in  892 
that  Hamburg  and  Bremen  should  be  united  until 
the  former  had  suffragan  sees  of  it«  own.  These 
were  not  erected  until  947,  when  Adaldag  was  con- 
secrated bishop  for  Sleswick,  Ripen  and  Aarhus; 
Oldenburg  apparently  came  later.  Bremen,  how- 
ever, still  remained  united  with  Hamburg,  Bruno 
of  Cologne  renouncing  his  claims.  Archbishop 
Unwan  asserted  metropolitan  rights  over  Denmark, 
Norway  and  Sweden;  but  it  was  only  a  question  of 
time  when  these  countries  should  have  national 
churches  of  their  own,  which  was  finally  brought  to 
pass  when  Paschal  II.  raised  Lund  to  an  archbish- 
opric in  1104.  Archbishop  Adalbero  succeeded  in 
checking  the  progress  of  separation  for  the  moment 
at  the  Lateran  Council  of  1123,  and  Innocent  II. 
in  1133  confirmed  the  old  rights  of  Hamburg;  but 
the  same  pope  in  1137  finally  dissolved  the  con- 
nection of  the  northern  countries  with  Hamburg, 
which,  however,  kept  Oldenburg  and  increased  its 
jurisdiction  by  the  foundation  of  new  dioceses  of 
Mecklenburg  (Schwerin)  and  Ratzeburg. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Bibuoorapht:  The  souroes  are:  J.  M.  Lappenbenr,  Ham- 
burgiBcKe^  Urkundenbuch,  Hamburg,  1S42:  Adam  of 
Bremen,  Oeata  Hammaburgeruii  ecclesicB  porUificwn,  in 
MOH,  Script.,  vii  (1846),  267;  Series  Bremennum  el 
Hammaburgenaium  epiacoporum,  in  the  same,  p.  389;  An- 
naiee  Hamburgenaea,  in  MOH,  Script,  xvi  (1859),  380; 
P.  Haase,  Regeaten  und  Urkunden  Schleatoig-Holatein- 
Lauenburg,  Hamburg,  1885  sqq.  0>nsult  Rettberg,  KD. 
ii.  490;  K.  Koppmann,  Die  Alteaten  Urkunden  dea  Erzhia- 
luma  Ham2mr0-Brem«n,  Hamburg,  1866;  G.  Dehio, Oeachichte 
dea  Erzbiatuma  Hamburg-Bremen,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1878; 
Hauck,  KD,  ii.  675  sqq.  et  passim;  T.  Tamm.  Die  An- 
f&nge  dea  Erxbiatuma  Hamburg-Bremen,  Jena.  1888;  Nean- 
der,  Chriatian  Church,  iii.  271-290  et  passim;  and  the 
literature  under  Adalbert  and  Ansoab. 


HAMBURGER,  JAKOB:  German  Jewish  rabbi; 
b.  at  Loslau  (1(X)  m.  s.e.  of  Breslau),  Silesia,  Nov. 
10,  1826.  He  was  educated  at  the  rabbinical 
schools  of  HotzenplotZy  Presburg,  and  Nikolsburg, 
and  at  the  universities  of  Breslau  and  Berlin  (Ph.D., 
Leipsic,  1852).  He  was  then  rabbi  at  Neustadt-bei- 
Pinne  (1852-59),  and  since  1859  has  been  rabbi  at 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  He  has  written  Geist  und 
Ursprung  der  aramdischen  Uebersetzung  des  Penia- 
teuchs,  bekannt  unter  dem  Namen  Targum  Onkelos 
(Leipsic,  1852);  Der  Geist  der  Hagada,  Sammlung 
hagadischer  Aitsapruche  aus  den  Tcdmudim  und 
Midraachim  (1859);  and  the  important  Realency- 
dopddie  des  Judenlums  (3  vols.,  Strelitz  and 
Leipsic,  1865-91,  n.  e.  completed  1901). 

HAMBL,  h(l"mel',  JEAN  BAPTISTE  DU:  French 
Roman  Cathohc;  b.  at  Vire  (36  m.  s.w.  of  Caen), 
Normandy,  1624;  d.  Aug.  6,  1706.  He  studied  at 
Paris  and  in  1643  entered  the  congregation  of  the 
Oratory,  which  he  left  ten  years  later  to  become 
pastor  at  Neuilly-sur-Mame.  He  was  secretary  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  from  1666  till 
1699.  In  1668  he  attended  the  peace  negotiations 
at  Aachen  and  then  accompanied  the  French  am- 
bassador to  England.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  leading  scholars  of  his  time.  Aside  from 
writings  on  physics  and  mathematics,  his  principal 
works  are:  De  consensu  veteris  et  novce  philosophia 
(Paris,  1663);  Philosophia  vetus  et  nova  ad  usum 
scholcB  accommodaia  (4  vols.,  1678);  and  Theclogia 
speculairix  et  practica  juxta  sanctorum  patrum  dog- 
mata pertractata  (7  vols.,  1691),  which  he  abbreviated 
as  Theologia  dericorum  seminariis  accommodaia 
summarium  (5  vols.,  1694).  All  of  these  works 
have  been  frequently  edited  and  reprinted.  Other 
works  are,  InstUutiones  btblicce  sen  scripturce  sacrce 
prolegomena  (2  vols.,  1698);  and  a  large  edition  of 
the  Vulgate,  with  notes  (2  vols.,  1706). 

(R.  Seebero.) 

Biblioorapht:   Niceron,  Mimoirea,  i.  265  sqq.;  C.  G.  Hein- 

rich,  Oeachidite  der  veraehiedenen  Lehrarten  cfer  tJuriHlichen 

Olaubenavoahrheiten,  pp.  382  sqq.,  I^psic,  1780;    Journal 

dea  aavana,  1707,  supplement,  pp.  88  sqq.;  KL,  v.  1480-81. 

HAMEL,  JEAN  DU:  Jesuit  theologian  of  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  taught 
theology  at  Louvain,  where,  on  account  of  his  Semi- 
Pelagian  views  concerning  predestination  and  grace, 
he  came  into  conflict  with  Michael  Bajus  (q.v.), 
then  chancellor  of  the  university.  The  result  was 
that  in  1587  thirty-four  theses  taken  from  the  lec- 
tures of  Hamel  and  his  Jesuit  colleague,  Leonardus 
Lessius  (q.v.)  were  condemned  by  the  theological 
faculty  at  Louvain.  This  action  was  indorsed  by 
the  University  of  Douai.  After  the  two  Jesuits  had 
received  the  support  of  several  other  universities, 
Rome  interfered  and  declared  that  their  teachings 
were  dogmatically  unobjectionable. 

(R.  Seebero.) 

HAMELMANN,  hd'mel-mOn,  HERMANN:  Ger- 
man reformer;  b.  at  OsnabrUck  (74  m.  w.s.w.  of 
Hanover)  1525;  d.  at  Oldenburg  (24  m.  w.n.w.  of 
Bremen)  June  26,  1595.  He  was  educated  at 
Osnabrtlck,  Mlinster,  Emmerich,  and  Dortmund, 
was  ordained  priest  at  Mlinster,  and  at  first  signal- 
ized himself  as  a  violent  opponent  of  Luther.    Ii^ 
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1 552,  however,  he  became  a  convert  to  Proteatant- 
ian),  and  waa  deposed  as  parish  pneBt  at  Caxneo  and 
ejcpelled  from  the  town.  After  two  years  of  wan- 
dering, partly  spent  at  Wittenberg  with  Melanch- 
thon,  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  Bielefeld, 
His  iavage  opposition  to  the  carrying  of  the  Host 
in  proccfision caused  the  Roman  Catholics  to  require 
him  to  dilute  at  Dusseldorf  before  the  ducal  court 
of  Cleves,  and  there  he  was  again  deposed.  From 
1554  to  1B68  he  was  at  Lemgo,  where  he  labored 
tinceasitigly  for  the  establishment  of  Lutheranism 
aa  far  aa  Antwerp,  and  in  156S  he  was  appointed 
supcnntendent  of  Gandersheim  to  further  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Reformation  in  Brunswick,  though  the 
interference  of  the  duke  cau^^  him  to  re^^lgn  four 
yeskis  later.  For  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was 
general  auperintendent  of  Oldenburg.  Hamel- 
mann's  numerous  ^^tingf  contain  abundant  nia^ 
terial  for  the  hiiitory  of  the  Reformation  in  West- 
phalia and  lower  Baxony,  but  can  be  used  only  i^ath 
c&ution  on  account  of  his  strong  prejudice.  His 
moet  noteworthy  work  w^as  his  Hutoria  tcchsias- 
Oca  renaii  Evangdii  (Altenburg,  1586),  The  manu- 
scripts of  Mb  books  are  preserved  at  WoIfenbQttel, 

(G,  llBLHORNt) 

fiiBLiioaKAE'ST:  A.  E.  R&UBcben.buflch,  H.  Hamelmann't 
Uhen,  Scbwcliji,  1830;  J.  G,  LauckfeU,  Hittaria  Hamei- 
mannu  Quedlinburgp  1720:  M.  Go«b«l,  Getchichla  d&  thrift- 
•  ItehcTt  £«6fmi  in  det  rhwin-XDeMtph^liiek&n  Kirchx^  i,  44@- 
459.  C6bkQi.  tB49:  A.  D&riu^.  J.  Lamba^  und  das  Gum- 
Pioiiuvi  ru  Dortmund,  iS43-S£,  64  «q<;«,  103  sqq.,  Bcrlinp 
1S75:  KL.  v.  14S1-S4. 

HAMXLTOU^  EDWARD  JOHN:  Prcabyterian; 
b.  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  Nov.  29,  1834.  He  ejnigrated 
to  the  United  States  in  early  life,  and  was  graduated 
from  Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Ind.  (B.A.^  1S53), 
and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (1858).  He 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  (1858),  was  pastor  at 
Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y,  (1858-61),  in  charge  of  a  con- 
gregation at  Dromore  West,  Ireland  (1861-62), 
and  chaplam  of  the  Seventh  New  Jersey  Vet- 
eran Infantry  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  (1863- 
1 865).  He  was  then  pastor  at  Hamilton,  O.  (1866- 
1 868),  professor  of  meiital  philosophy  in  Hanover 
College  (1868-79),  acting  professor  of  ethics,  eco- 
nomics, and  logic  in  Princeton  College  (1883-83), 
and  professor  of  philosophy  ia  Hamilton  College 
(1883-01),  He  was  then  on  the  staff  of  the  Stand- 
ard DictiimaTy  (1891-94),  after  which  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  Whitworth  CoEege  (1894-95) 
and  of  the  eame  ^subject  in  the  State  Univeraity  of 
Washington  (1S95-1900),  when  ho  retired  from 
active  life.  He  has  written:  .4  N^ew  Amdyais  in 
Fundament^  Motah  (New  York,  1870)^  The  Hu- 
man Mind  (1883);  The  Modalist  (Boston,  1883); 
The  PerotptimiaHst  :  or,  Meniai  Science  (New  York, 
1^99);  and  The  M(md  Law  :  or,  The  Theory  and 
PrmttMe  of  Duty  (1902), 

HAHILTOIT,  JAUES:  Church  of  Scotland;  b. 
at  Fflifiley  (7  m,  w.s.w.  of  Glasj^ow)  Nov,  27,  1814; 
d,  in  London  Nov.  24,  1867.  He  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  became 
assistant  to  Robert  Candlish  at  9t,  George^s,  Editi- 
burgh,  in  1838,  took  charge  of  the  parish  of  Aber- 
nyte  in  1839,  and  early  in  1841  removed  to  Rox- 
burgh Church,  Ediuburgh,  In  July,  1841.  !ie 
become    pastor  of   the    National    Scotch   Churchy 


Regent  Square,  London,  and  remained  pastor  of 
tills  conpegation  tilt  his  death.  In  1849  he  became 
editor  of  the  FreJibyterian  Messenger^  and  in  1854 
editor  of  Evangelical  ChriM€ndom,  the  organ  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  He  waa  an  incessant  literaty 
worker  and  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  widely 
circulated  books  of  his  day.  His  best  known  works 
are;  Ldfe  in  Earnest  (London,  1845),  of  which 
64,000  copies  had  been  sold  before  1852;  The 
M ount  of  Oliver  (IB46)]  The  Royal  Preacher  (imih 
homiletieal  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes;  and  Our 
Christian  Clm^ice  (4  vols.,  1857-59).  Hia  WorkA 
were  publishe*!  in  London  (6  vols.^  1869-73);  and 
his  Select  Worh^  appeared  in  New  York  (4  vols,, 
1875). 
EiBLrooRAPiiT'    W.  Arrijit,  lAf^  ef  Jama  IfamiUon,  New 

York,  lS7t:    R.  Numith.  Memoira  qI  R&f,  Jams*  Hamil- 

ion,  GImkcjw,  1896;   DNB^  xxiv,  ISS. 

HAHILTOK,  JOHIT  TAYLOR ;  Moravian  bishop; 
b,  at  Antigua,  W,  L.  Apr.  30,  lSo9.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Moravian  College ^  Bethlehem,  Pa.  (A,B,, 
1875),  and  the  Moravian  Theological  Seminary  in 
the  same  town  (B,D,,  1877),  He  was  then  a  teacher 
in  Nazareth  Hall  Military  Academy,  Nazareth,  Fa. 
(1877-81),  pastor  of  the  Second  Moravian  C3iurch, 
Philadelplua,  Pa,  (1881-86),  and  profe^tsor  of  Greek, 
church  history,  and  practical  theology  in  the  Mom- 
vian  Theological  Seminary  (1886-1903),  Since 
190S  he  has  been  the  American  member  of  the  Mi^ 
sion  Board  of  the  Moravian  Church,  Hermhut, 
Saxony,  and  in  1905  was  made  a  Moravian  bishop. 
He  w^as  also  a  member  of  the  administrative  board 
of  the  Moravian  Church  in  1898-1903  and  secretary 
of  the  Society  for  Propiig?iting  the  Gospel  in  1886- 
1898  and  1902-03.  In  theology  he  is  conserva- 
tively liberal  and  is  positive,  not  negative.  He  was 
associate  editor  of  The  Moravian  in  1883-93  and 
sole  editor  in  1893-94  and  1897-99,  and  has  written 
Hixiory  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  America  (New 
York,  1896);  Hi^tiory  of  the  Moravian  Church  during 
the  eighieenth  and  nineteenth  Centuries  (Bethlehem, 
Pa,,  1900):  and  Hi^icsry  of  the  Mimums  of  the  Mora* 
vian  Church  during  the  eighieenth  and  nineteenth 
CentuHea  (1901). 

HAMILTOH,  JOHir  WILLIAM;  Methodist  Epis- 
copal bishop;  b.  at  Weston,  Va.,  Mar,  18,  1845. 
He  was  graduated  from  Mount  Union  College,  O, 
(1856)  and  from  Boston  University  (1871),  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Pittsburg  Conference  in  1868,  being 
appointed  to  a  pastorate  at  Newport,  0,  In  the 
same  year,  however,  he  was  transferred  to  the  New 
England  Conference,  and  in  1871  founded  the 
People ^s  Church  in  Boston,  of  which  he  w^as  pastor 
until  1880,  From  that  time  imtil  1900  he  held 
various  positions  in  his  denomination,  and  then  was 
elected  bishop.  From  1892  to  1900  he  was  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  Freedmen'a  Aid  and 
Southern  Education  Society  and  also  editor  of  The 
Chi^iian  Educator ^  and  haa  written  MeTnorial  of 
Jesse  Lee  and  the  Old  Elm  (Boston,  1875);  Lims  of 
the  Methodist  Bishops  (New  York,  1883);  Pf^pfe'* 
Church  PulpU  (Boston,  1884);  and  American  Fra- 
ternal Greetingi  (Chicago,  1899). 

HAMILTOfT,  PATItICK:  Froto-martyr  of  the 
Scottish  Reformation;    b.  at  Stanehouse,  Lanark, 
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or  Kincavel,  Linlithgow,  about  150^-04;  burned 
at  the  stake  at  St.  Andrew's  Feb.  29,  1528.  His 
father,  Patrick,  was  a  natural  son  of  the  first  Lord 
Hamilton,  knighted  for  his  bravery,  and  rewarded 
with  the  above  lands  and  barony  by  his  sovereign, 
James  IV.  His  mother,  Catherine  Stewart,  was  a 
daughter  of  Alexander,  duke  of  Albany,  second  son 
of  James  II.;  so  that  he  was  closely  connected  with 
some  of  the  highest  families  in  the  land.  His 
cousins,  John  and  James  Hamilton,  before  the 
Reformation,  rose  to  episcopal  rank  in  the  old 
church;  and  several  others  of  his  relatives  attained 
high  promotion.  Destined  himself  for  such  promo- 
tion, Patrick  was  carefully  educated  and  was  in 
1517  appointed  to  the  abbacy  of  Feme  in  Ross- 
shire,  to  enable  him  to  maintain  himself  in  comfort 
while  studying  abroad.  Like  many  of  his  aristo- 
cratic countrymen  at  that  period,  he  went  first  to 
the  University  of  Paris,  and  probably  to  the  College 
of  Montaigu,  where  John  Major,  the  great  doctor  of 
his  country,  was  then  teaching  with  so  much  6clat, 
and  gathering  around  him,  as  he  did  afterward  at 
St.  Andrew's,  an  ardent  band  of  youthful  admirers, 
who  in  the  end  were  to  advance  beyond  their  pre- 
ceptor, and  to  lend  the  influence  of  their  learning 
and  character  to  the  side  of  the  Reformers.  Before 
the  close  of  1520  Hamilton  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
at  Paris,  and  soon  after  left  that  imiversity  for 
Louvain,  to  avail  himself  of  the  facihties  for  lin- 
guistic study  provided  there,  or  to  enjoy  personal 
intercourse  with  Erasmus,  the  patron  of  the  new 
learning.  At  this  date  he  was  probably  more  of  an 
Erasmian  than  a  Lutheran,  though  of  that  more 
earnest  school  who  were  ultimately  to  outgrow 
their  teacher  and  find  their  home  in  a  new  church. 
He  made  great  progress  in  the  languages  and  phi- 
losophy, and  was  specially  drawn  toward  the  system 
of  Plato.  With  "  the  sophists  of  Louvain  "  he  had 
no  sympathy.  But  there  were  some  there,  as  well 
as  at  Paris,  whose  hearts  God  had  touched,  to  whom 
he  could  not  fail  to  be  drawn.  He  may  even  have 
met  with  the  young  Augustinian  monks  of  Antwerp, 
whom,  so  soon  after  his  departure,  these  sophists 
denounced,  and  forced  to  seal  their  testimony  with 
their  blood.  In  the  course  of  1522  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  matriculated  at  St.  Andrew's  on  Jime  9, 
1523,  the  sdbe  day  that  his  old  preceptor  Major 
was  incorporated  into  the  university  and  admitted 
as  principal  of  the  Psedagogium,  or,  as  it  came  after- 
ward to  be  called,  St.  Mary's  College.  Probably  he 
heard  there  those  lectures  on  the  Gospels  which 
Blajor  afterward  published  in  Paris.  But  his  sym- 
pathies were  more  with  the  young  canons  of  the 
Augustinian  priory  than  with  the  old  scholastic; 
and  possibly  it  was  that  he  might  take  a  place  among 
the  teachers  of  their  college  of  St.  Leonards  that  on 
Oct.  3,  1524,  he  was  received  as  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts.  He  was  a  proficient,  not  only  in 
the  languages  and  philosophy,  but  also  in  the  art  of 
sacred  music,  which  the  canons  and  the  alumni  of 
their  college  were  bound  to  cultivate.  He  comp>osed 
"  what  the  musicians  call  a  mass,  arranged  in  parts 
for  nine  voices,"  and  acted  himself  as  precentor  of 
the  choir  when  it  was  sung.  In  1526  the  New  Tes- 
tament of  Tyndale's  translation  was  brought  over 
from  the  Low  Countries  by  the  Scottish  traders. 


A  large  proportion  of  the  copies  are  said  to  have  been 
taken  to  St.  Andrew's,  and  circulated  there.  Hamil- 
ton seized  the  opportimity  to  commend  the  holy 
book  and  its  long-forgotten  truths  to  those  over 
whom  he  had  influence.  His  doings  could  not  long 
escape  the  notice  of  Archbishop  Beaton,  who,  as  in 
duty  bound,  issued,  or  threatened  to  issue,  a  sum- 
mons charging  him  with  heresy.  Hamilton,  yielding 
to  the  counsels  of  friends  and  opponents,  made  his 
escape  to  the  Continent.  He  had  much  profitable 
intercourse  with  Tyndale,  as  well  as  with  Lambert, 
and  was  urged  to  remain  in  Marburg.  But,  late  in 
the  autumn  of  1527,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  deter- 
mined to  brave  death  itself  rather  than  prove  faith- 
less to  his  Master  where  before  he  had  shrunk  from 
an  ordeal  so  terrible.  Nor  was  it  long  ere  his  resolu- 
tion was  put  to  a  test.  After  he  had  labored  for  a 
very  short  time  in  his  native  district,  gained  over 
to  the  truth  several  of  his  relatives,  and  won  the 
heart  of  a  young  lady  of  noble  birth,  to  whom  he 
united  himself  in  marriage,  he  was  invited  (Jan., 
1528)  by  the  archbishop  to  a  conference  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  Church  **  on  such  points  as  might  seem 
to  stand  in  need  of  reform."  At  first  all  displayed 
a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  appeared  to  recognize  the 
evils  existing  in  the  Church;  some  even  seemed,  in 
some  points,  to  share  his  sentiments,  and  for  nearly 
a  month  all  possible  freedom  in  making  known  his 
views  was  allowed  to  him.  At  length  the  mask  was 
thrown  aside.  On  Feb.  28  he  was  seized,  and  on  the 
29th  brought  out  for  trial  in  the  cathedral.  Among 
the  articles  with  which  he  was  charged,  the  more 
important  were  "  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by 
works,  but  by  faith;  that  faith,  hope,  and  charity 
are  so  linked  together  that  he  who  hath  one  of  them 
hath  all,  and  he  that  lacketh  one  lacketh  all;  and 
that  good  works  make  not  a  good  man,  but  a  good 
man  doeth  good  works."  On  being  challenged  by 
his  accuser,  he  also  affirmed  it  was  not  lawful  to 
worship  images,  nor  to  pray  to  the  saints;  and  that 
it  was  ''  lawful  to  all  men  that  have  soiib  to  read 
the  word  of  God;  and  that  they  are  able  to  under- 
stand the  same,  and  in  particular  the  latter  will  and 
testament  of  Jesus  Christ."  These  truths,  which 
have  been  the  source  of  Ufe  and  strength  to  many, 
were  then  to  him  the  cause  of  condemnation  and 
death;  and  the  same  day  the  sentence  was  passed 
and  executed.  But,  through  all  his  excruciating 
sufferings,  the  martyr  held  fast  his  confidence  in 
God  and  in  his  Savior;  and  the  faith  of  many  in  the 
truths  he  taught  was  only  the  more  confirmed  by 
witnessing  their  mighty  power  on  him.  Nay,  "  the 
reek  of  Patrick  Hamilton  infected  all  on  whom  it 
did  blow."  (A.  F.  MiTCHBLLf.) 

BiBiiiooRAPHT:  Sources  are:  The  notices  in  the  Commen- 
tary of  A.  Alesius  on  Ps.  xxxvii.,  1554;  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  F.  Lambert's  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse, 
Marburg,  1528;  J.  Foxe,  AcU  and  MonumenU  of  the 
Church,  many  editions,  e.g.,  London,  1871;  J.  Knox, 
Works,  ed.  D.  Laing,  i.  500-515.  Edinburgh.  1895;  J. 
Spottiswoode.  Hist,  of  Church  of  Scotland,  ed.  M.  Russell, 
3  vols.,  ib.  1851;  D.  Calderwood,  Hitt.  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  ed.  T.  Thomson,  8  vols.,  ib.  1842-49;  R.  Lind- 
say, Chronicles  of  Scotland,  ed.  J.  G.  Dalyell.  2  vols.,  ib. 
1814.  The  only  formal  biography  is  P.  Lorimer,  Patrick 
Hamilton,  the  First  Preacher  and  Martyr  of  the  Scottish 
RefomuUion:  a  Historical  Biography,  collected  from  oria- 
tnal  sources,  Edinburgh,  1857.    The  story  of  Hamill 
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haji  htmn  told  by  M.  d'Aublipii5,  Rvfiirwtaiwn  in  Europe  in 
Hu  Time  of  Calnn,  vi.  14-85,  London,  m75;  rewnlty  it 
hMM  been  idwIb  tbe  vubj^et  of  n  vpritnhLi?  drftma  hy  Hr%% 
T.  P.  JolmBtonp  Polrtdfc  Hamtilow,  a  Troflisdy  af  the  Rmf- 
tfrmaUmi  in  S^tftiand,  EkLmbluvb,  1883.  Cojuult  ftlao 
£IA'JJ,  ixiT.  20r~2Q3. 

HAIOLTOIT,  THOMAS:  Iriah  Presbyteriati;  b. 
at  Belfaai  Aug.  2§,  1842.  He  woa  educated  at  the 
Royal  Academical  loslitution,  Belfast^  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  and  Queen ^e  Umveratty  (H^A.,  1S63), 
&od  waa  ordained  in  1865.  From  thai  year  until 
1689  he  waa  a  pastor  in  Belfast,  and  mnce  1889  has 
been  president  of  Queen ^i  College.  He  has  like- 
wiab  been  a  senator  of  the  Royal  University  since 
1800,  and  ha^  ^-ritten  FaUh/ul  unto  Death  :  A 
Mtmoir  of  Het^,  David  Hamilton  (hia  father;  Belfast, 
1875);  hUh  Worthier  (1875);  Out  Eui  Day  (prise 
eany;  Edinburgh,  1886);  HiMory  of  the  hish 
Prt^iyUnan  ChuTch  (18S7);  and  Beymd  the  Si€ira 
(1888). 

HAHILTOir,  Sm  WILLIAM:  Scotch  philo64> 
pher;  b.at  Glasgow  Mar.  8,  1788;  d.  at  Edinburgh 
May  6f  1856.  He  studied  first  in 
Life*  Glasgow  University,  where  his  father 
had  been  professor  of  anatomy  and 
botany;  took  a  coui^e  in  medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  in  1806-07;  and  in  May,  1807, 
entered  Balliol  College,  Oxford  (B,A„  1811;  M.A-, 
1S14),  where  he  concentrated  upon  classics  and  phi* 
It^eophy  and  gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
learned  Aristotelian  in  the  umversity.  In  1813  he 
settled  in  Edinburgh  as  an  advocate,  though  he 
never  secured  a  large  practise.  In  182D  he  estab- 
Ikhed  his  claim  to  the  baronctey  of  Pieston^  and 
WBiB  thenceforth  known  as  Sir  WiUiam.  In  the 
same  year  he  wast  defeated  for  the  chair  of  moral 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  by  John 
Wilson  (Christopher  North),  but  was  elected  to  the 
profeasorahip  of  civil  history  in  1S21.  About  1826 
be  took  up  the  study  of  phrenology,  and  in  lS2<i 
and  1827  be  read  before  ttie  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh several  papera  antagonistic  to  the  aUcged 
ecienee.  He  made  his  reputation  as  a  philosophor 
by  a  series  of  articles  that  began  to  appear  in  the 
Edinburgh  Ret^iew  in  182D.  In  1836  he  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  held  the  position  till  his 
death.  In  1843  he  contributed  to  the  lively  eccle- 
siastical controversy  of  the  time  (roc  I^itESBY- 
TSfu,>^s)  by  publishing  a  pamphlet  agiun^t  the 
principle  of  non-intrusion.  He  was  answered  by 
WiUiara  Cunningham.  In  July,  1844»  he  suffered 
a  stroke  of  paralysis^  which  made  hlnx  practically 
an  invalid  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Hamilton  was  an  exponent  of  the  Scottish  com- 
mon^sense  philosophy  and  a  conspicuous  defender 
and  expounder  of  Thomas  Reii)  (q.v.), 
Position  in  though  under  the  influence  of  Kant  he 
Philosophy,  went  beyond  the  traditions  of  the  com- 
mon-sense  school r  combining  ^^ith  a 
naiv«  realism  a  theory  of  the  relativity  of  knowl- 
edge^    Hk  psychology,  while  marking  an  advance 
on  the  work  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  was  of  the  **  fac- 
ulty "  variety  and  has  now  been  largely  superseded 
by  other  views.     His  contribution  to  logic  vttm  the 
now  well-known  theoty  of  the  quantification  of  the 


predicate,  by  which  be  became  the  forerunner  of 
the  present  algebraic  sciiool  of  logicians. 

It  is  his  law  of  the  conditioned,  with  his  correlative 
philosophy  of  the  unconditioned,  wlilcli  comes  into 
nearest  relation  with  theology.  This  law  Is  ''  that 
all  that  is  conceivable  in  thought  lies  between  two 
extremes,  which,  as  contradictory  of . 
His  Law  of  each  other,  can  not  both  Ije  true,  but 
the  Con-  of  which,  as  mutually  contradictory, 
ditioneiL  one  must  be  true.  .  .  .  The  law  of  the 
mind,  that  the  conceivable  is  in  every 
relation  bounded  by  the  inconceivable,  I  call  tlie 
law  of  the  conditioned."  This  involved  liis  posi- 
tion as  to  the  Infinite— that  the  Infinite  is  "  inco^ 
nls^ble  and  inconceivable.'-  This  doctrine  on  its 
philosophic  side  is  a  protest  against  Kant's  skeptical 
result  affirming  that  reason  lands  in  hopeless  con- 
tradictions; on  its  theological  side  it  proclaims  the 
impossibility  of  knowing  the  Absolute  Being. 
Only  by  taking  first  the  philosophic  aspect  can  we 
correctly  interpret  its  theological  relations.  Kant 
had  made  a  prwri  elements  only  forms  of  the  mind; 
and  accordingly,  the  ideas  of  self,  the  universe,  and 
God,  became  only  regulative  of  our  intellectual 
proeedure,  and  in  no  sense  guaranties  of  truth. 
Accordingly,  Kant  has  dwelt  on  "  the  self-contra- 
diction of  seemingly  dogmatical  cognitions  (thesis 
ctitn  aniilhe^i)  in  none  of  which  we  can  discover 
any  decided  superiority/'  These  were»  that  the 
world  had  a  beginning,  that  it  liad  not;  that  every 
composite  substance  consists  of  simple  parts,  that 
no  composite  thing  docs  consist  of  simple  parts; 
that  causality  according  to  the  laws  of  nature  is  not 
the  only  causality  operating  to  originate  the  world, 
that  there  is  no  other  causality;  that  there  is  an 
absolutely  necessary  being,  that  there  is  not  any 
such  being.  Hamilton's  object  was  to  maintain 
that  such  contradictions  are  not  the  product  of 
reason,  but  of  an  attempt  to  press  reason  beyond 
its  proper  limits.  If^  then,  we  aUow  that  the  con^ 
ceivttblc  is  only  of  the  relative  and  bounded,  we 
recognize  at  once  that  the  so^alled  antinomies  of 
reason  are  the  r^ult  of  attempts  t4)  push  reason 
beyond  its  own  province,  to  make  our  conceptions 
the  measure  of  existence,  attempting  to  bring  the 
incomprehensible  within  the  limits  of  compre- 
hension. 

Thus  far  a  real  service  was  rendered  by  Hamiltx^n 
in  criticising  the  skeptical  side  of  Kant's  Critique 
of  Pur6  Reason.     He  estimated  this  re- 
Agnostic    suit  so  highly  as  to  say  of  it,  "  If  I 
Conse^      have   done   anything   meritorious   in 
quences.     pliilosophy,  it  is  in  the  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  of  these  contra^ 
dictions/'    At  this  point  Hamilton  ranks  Reid  su- 
perior to  Kant;    the  former  ending  in    certainty, 
the  latter  in   uncertainty.     But  there  remain   for 
Hamilton's  philosophy  the  questions:  If  we  escape 
contradiction  by  refusing  to  attempt  to  draw  the 
inconceivable  within  the  limits  of  conception,  what 
is  the  source  of  certainty  as  to  ti^c  infinite  ?    How  are 
knowledge  and  thought  related  to  the  existence  and 
attributes  of  tlie  Infinite  Being?    Here  Hamilton 
is  entangled  in  the  perplexity  of  affimiing  that  to 
be  certain  which  is  yet  unknowable.    Tliat  there 
is  an  Absolute  Being,  source  of  all  finite  existence,  i^ 
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according  to  huo^  a  certainty;  but  that  we  can  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  fact  is  by  him  denied.  Reid 
had  maintained  the  existence  of  ttie  Supreme  Being 
as  a  necessary  truth;  and  Hamilton  afFLrmB  that 
the  divine  existence  w  at  least  a  natural  infeience; 
but  he  nevertheless  holda  that  the  Deity  can  not  be 
knQwn  by  ua,  Thia  is  with  him  an  application  of 
the  law  of  the  conditioned — a  concluision  inevi- 
table under  adnusaion  that  aU  knowledge  implies 
the  relative^  the  antithesis  of  subject  and  object. 
Thia  doctrine  of  ignorance  was  developed  by  H.  L. 
Maniel,  and  eagerly  embraced  by  the  experlen- 
tiaHsta,  J*  S.  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer.  This  gave 
an  impidse  to  Agnosticism  (q.v,)^  the  influence  of 
which  mufit  be  largely  credited  to  Kant,  who  re- 
duced the  a  priori  to  a  form  of  mental  procedure ^ 
and  to  Hamilton^  who  rejected  Kant's  view^  yet 
regarded  the  absolute  as  incognizable.  However, 
while  insisting  that  **  the  infinite  God  can  not  by  us, 
in  the  pre^nt  limitation  of  our  faculties,  be  com* 
prehended  or  conceived, '^  Hamilton  addi  that 
"  faith— belief — ^is  the  organ  by  which  we  appre- 
hend what  is  beyond  our  knowledge/' 

Hamilton's  principal  works  are:  Discussions  en 
Philosophy  ajtd  LUeratuTej  Educalkm  and  Universitjf 
Reform  (London^  1852)»  containing  his  articles 
published  in  the  EdinlmTgh  F^mew  ;  Notes  and  Dis- 
seritdiOTiSf  published  with  his  edition  of  T.  Reid's 
Works  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1846-ti3);  and  his 
Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic  (ed.  H,  L.  Mansel 
and  J.  Veitch,  4  vols.,  1859-60),  of  which  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  metaphysical  portion  (vols,  i,  and  ii.} 
was  edited  by  F.  Bo  wen  (Boston,  1870). 

BiBLioamAPBT;  Far  ibe  hfv  ooosutt:  J.  Veitoh,  Memoir  ttf 
Sir  Witiiam  HamiUon,  Edinburgh,  1B09:  id«in,  i^ir  W^t- 
iam  Hamiliafi,  the  Man  aiul  hit  Phiiomj^j/^  ib*  1SS3; 
BTtidos  in  St,  Paut4  MoQontte,  )v,  68*5^  EciecHc  Mjigozin^, 
Ixxiii.  570,  »od  Livina  Aff€,  dii.  222:  DNS,  224-232.  On 
hi^i  plilLD«>phy  ootifluit:  J.  S.  Mill,  An  E^aminatian  of  iSir 
Wiltmm  HamUton't  PhilG»ophy,  2  vole,.  London,  1878; 
T.  3.  B&yneji.  in  Edinburoh  Etmayi,  pp,  241 -^tX),  Londoii, 
1857:  Ii.  Calderwood.  The  PhikimpKu  of  the  infinite,  triih 
tpeeial  Referenet  to  thx  Theories  of  Sir  Witlwm  HamiUon, 
Ediaburih.  ]8Gt:  H.  L.  ManMl,  The  Phil&sophy  of  IJU 
Conditioned,  London.  l^&G;  J.  McCc)«h,  S^itiUh  PhUato- 
phv,  pp.  416-454,  New  York.  Ifl75;  G.  S.  Morris,  BriHth 
Thouohtand  Thinkers,  pp.  265-301,  London,  1S80;  W.  B. 
H,  Mo  nek,  Sir  Wiliiatn  Hamilton,  jb.  1881. 

HAaCLlH,  CYRUS:  Congregationaliflt;  b.  at  Wa- 
terfordi  Me,,  Jan.  5.  1811;  d.  at  Portland,  Me.^ 
Aug.  8,  1900,  He  was  pnduated  from  Bowdoin 
CoUege  {A.B.,  1S34)  and  at  Bangor  Theological 
Beminaiy  (1S37).  In  the  following  year  he  went  to 
Turkey  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Board 
of  Ooznmisfiionera  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  in  1 S40 
opened  Bebek  Semtnary  on  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phonis,  which  he  succeasfylly  conducted  for  twenty 
years,  also  finding  an  opportimity  to  aid  the  Prot- 
eatant  Armenians  of  Constantinople  during  the 
Crimean  War.  la  1860  he  resigned  from  all  rela- 
tions with  the  American  Board  because  of  hia 
theories  on  vernacular  education,  and  fotmded 
Robert  College^  Constantinople,  finally  securing  an 
imperiai  irade  placing  the  institution  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States,  After  a  successful 
presidency  of  the  new  college  for  sixteen  years,  he 
returned  to  the  United  StJites  in  1876  aa  profejssor 
of  dogmatic  theology  in  Bangor  Theological  Semi- 


nary^ a  position  which  he  retained  until  1880^  wheo 
he  w^as  chosen  president  of  Middlebury  College, 
Middlebuiy,  Vt.  In  1885  he  resigned  this  office 
and  retired  to  private  life.  He  wrote  Among  the 
Turks  (New  York,  1S77)  and  the  atitobiographie 
Mtf  Life  und  Times  (Boston,  1893),  as  well  aa  au- 
merous  sermons,  lectures,  reviewsj  and  dxnilar  brief 
contributions. 

^IMMOHB,  CHARLES  EDWAHB:    Church  of 

England;  b.  at  Bath  (12  m.  e.s.e.  of  Bristol), 
SoDiersetshire,  Jan.  24,  1837.  He  was  educated  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1858),  where  he  was 
fellow  in  1859-73,  tutor  in  1861-73,  and  buraar  and 
lecturer  in  1873--82.  He  was  ordained  priest  in 
1862,  and  was  chaplain  of  the  Oxford  Female  Peni- 
tentiary from  1870  to  1882.  From  18S2  to  1887  he 
was  rector  of  Wootton,  Northamptonahirep  and  dnce 
1SS7  has  been  vicar  of  Menheniot,  Cornwall,  He 
was  likowi^  rural  dean  of  East  from  1889  to  1890 
and  from  1893  to  lS9d,  and  has  been  honorary  canon 
of  Truro  since  1893^  examining  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  since  1903,  aod  proctor  in  convocation  for 
the  diocese  of  Truro  since  19Q5.  He  has  written: 
Oullines  of  Te^ttid  Criiicism  applitsd  to  (he  New 
Testament  (Oxford,  1872)-  Liiurgiest  Eastern  and 
Western  (1878);  and  The  Aneienl  Liturgy  of  Aniioch, 
and  other  Liturgical  Fragments  (an  appendix  to  the 
preceding  volume;    1879), 

HAMMOIfD,   EDWARD    PAYSOZT:    Evangelist; 

b.  at  Ellington^  Conn.,  Sept.  1,  1S3L  He  was  edu* 
cated  at  WilUams  College  (A.B.,  1858),  Union 
Theological  Seminary  (1858-59),  and  the  Free 
Church  CoUege^  Edinbm^h^  where  he  completed  hk 
education  in  1S61.  In  1862  he  was  ordained  to  the 
Presbyterian  ministry^  and  since  that  time  has 
devoted  himself  to  Evangelistic  W'Ork^  particularly 
among  the  young,  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  He  haa  written,  among  other  works: 
Child's  Guide  to  Heaven  (Boston,  1863):  The  Better 
Life  and  Hois  to  Find  ii  (1869);  Jesus  the  Ij^mb  of 
God  (1872);  The  Conversion  of  Children  (New  York, 
1878);  E^'s  Travds  (1887);  and  Early  Conver- 
sion (1901). 

HAMMOND,  HEHRY:  Enghsh  BibUcal  critic; 
b.  at  Chert^'y  (19  m.  w,s.w.  of  London),  Surrey, 
Aug.  18,  1305;  d,  at  Westwood  (6  nj,  n.  of  Won^a- 
ter),  Worcestershire,  Apr.  25,  1660.  He  m^as  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford 
(BA.,  1622;  M.A.,  1625;  B,D.,  1634;  D.D,.  1639), 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college  in  1625,  and  was 
presented  with  the  Uving  of  Penshurst,  Kent,  in 
1 633.  In  1 64 0  he  becam e  a  member  of  con voca t i on , 
and  in  1643  archdeacon  of  Chichester  and  a  nominal 
member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  The  same 
year  he  helped  to  raise  a  troop  of  cavaliy  for  the 
king's  service,  and  when  a  reward  of  £100  waa 
offered  for  his  arrest,  left  Penshurst  for  Oxford, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  study.  He  was  chap- 
lain to  the  royal  commissioner  at  the  conference 
at  Uxbridgc  (Jan.  30^  1645),  at  which  he  held  a  dis- 
pute with  Richard  Vives.  A  few  months  later  he 
was  made  canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
chaplain  to  Charles  L,  and  elected  public  orator  of 
his  university.  He  attended  the  king  during  hia 
captivity  until  Christmas^  1647,  w*hen  ChaHea  was 
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deprived  of  all  his  royal  attendants.  Returning  to 
Oxford  he  was  made  subdean  of  Christ  Church,  but 
was  quickly  removed  by  the  parliamentary  visitors 
and  thrown  into  prison  for  ten  weeks.  Afterward 
he  resided  in  quasi-confinemcnt  in  the  house  of 
Sir  Philip  Warwick  at  Clapham,  Bedfordshire,  till 
early  in  1650,  when,  having  gained  his  liberty,  he 
removed  to  Westwood,  Worcestershire.  He  died 
just  on  the  eve  of  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Worces- 
ter. He  was  a  man  of  great  self-denial,  a  tireless 
student,  and  an  excellent  preacher.  Charles  I.  con- 
sidered him  the  most  natural  orator  he  liad  ever 
heard.  His  most  important  works  are:  A  Practical 
CaUchism  (Oxford,  1644;  15th  ed.,  London,  1715); 
A  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  upon  .  .  .  the  New 
Testament  (London,  1653;  new  ed.,  4  vols.,  Oxford, 
1845);  and  A  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the 
Book  of  Psalms  (London,  1659;  new  ed.,  2  vols., 
Oxford,  1850).  His  Works  were  edited  by  W.  Ful- 
man  (4  vols.,  Ix>ndon,  1674-84),  and  his  Miscel- 
laneous Theological  Works  were  edited  in  the  Library 
of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology  by  N.  Pocock  (3  vols. 
Oxford,  1847-50). 

HAMMURABI  AlTD  HIS  CODE. 

I.  Hammurabi. 

The  Name.     Identification  with  Amraphel  (SI). 
His  Date  (S  2). 
His  Reign  (S  3). 
IL  The  Code. 

Deecription  of  the  Stele  (S  1). 

Contents  of  the  Inscription  (}  2). 

Character  of  the  Legislation  and  Penalties  (S  3)'. 

Legal  Status  of  Woman  (}  4). 

The  Laws  not  New  (}  5). 

Relation  to  Pentateuchal  Codes  (S  6). 

L  Hammurabi  was  sixth  king  of  the  first  dynasty 

of  Babylon.    The  name  is  taken  as  a  compound  of 

*Ammu  and  rabi^  "  (the  god)  Anmiu  is 

X.  The  Name,  great."    In  the  Assyrian  period    the 

Identifica-  name  was  not  understood  and  was  mis- 
tion  with   translated  Kimta-rapastum,  ''  great  of 

Amraphel.  family "  or  "  the  family  is  noble." 
This  fact  is  a  strong  reenforcement  of 
the  argument  for  the  foreign  origin  of  the  dynasty. 
By  Assyriologists  Hammurabi  is  quite  generally 
identified  with  the  Amraphel  of  Gen.  xiv.,  though 
the  final  syllable  of  the  latter  word  is  hani  to  ac- 
count for  on  philological  grounds  and  some  scholars 
dispute  the  identification.  Apologetic  ends,  which 
have  been  a  considerable  element  in  the  discussion, 
are  not  well  served  by  the  identification  since  the 
generally  received  date  for  this  king  (2250  b.c.) 
and  the  asserted  contemporaneity  with  Abraham 
introduce  serious  difficulties  into  the  Hebrew  narra- 
tive. A  millenniimi  must  on  this  basis  have  elapsed 
between  Abraham  and  the  Exodus,  a  gap  impossible 
to  fill  with  the  Biblical  material.  As  to  the  geneal- 
ogy of  the  dynasty,  it  is  noteworthy  that  neither 
Hanunurabi,  his  son,  nor  his  great-grandson  trace 
their  descent  from  Sumu-abi.  the  first  king  of  the 
dynasty,  but  derive  it  from  Sumula-ilu,  the  second 
king.  This  fact  is  interpreted  as  suggesting  that  the 
second  king  was  a  usurper. 

The  date  of  the  reign  is  disputed,  being  placed  as 
early  as  2340  b.c,  and  as  late  as  c.  1900  b.c.  For 
the  date  about  2250  b.c.  the  most  direct  testimony 
ia  derived  from  the  statement  of  Aoshurbanipal  in 


650-649  B.C.  that  Kudur-nahimti  carried  away  to 

Elam  an  image  of  Nana  1,635  years  earlier,  i.e., 

2285-84  B.C.    This  tallies  well  with  the 

2.  His       known  fact  that  just  before  Hammu- 
Date.       rabi's  reign  the  Elamites  had  conquered 

Eastern  Babylonia  imder  a  Kudur- 
Mabug,  who  probably  belonged  to  that  dynasty  or 
at  least  to  its  time.  Kudur-Mabug's  son  was  the 
Rim-Sin  or  Eri-Aku  whom  Hammurabi  subdued  in 
the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign.  Less  reliable  but 
somewhat  confirmatory  is  the  fixing  by  Stephanos 
of  Byzantium  of  the  foundation  of  Babylon  1,002 
years  before  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  latter  date  being 
fixed  by  Hellanikos  at  1229  b.c.  The  date  given 
by  Nabonidus,  700  years  before  Bumaburiash,  is 
uncertain,  both  because  it  is  a  round  number,  and 
because  there  were  several  kings  named  Buma- 
buriash. If  it  were  the  correspondent  of  Ameno- 
phis  III.,  it  would  place  Hammurabi  about  2150 
B.C.  (see  Amarna  Tablets).  Later  dates  are  ob- 
tained by  attempted  rectification  of  the  Chronicle 
and  the  King-list  (see  Assyria,  VI.,  1;  Baby- 
lonia, VI.,  1,  §  1-2).  As  to  the  length  of  Ham- 
murabi's reign  the  two  sources  just  named  do  not 
agree,  the  former  assigning  him  forty-three  years 
and  the  latter  fifty-five.  The  difference  is  perhaps 
to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  years 
had  two  names  and  were  coimted  in  the  King-list 
as  separate  years.  The  Chronicle  gives  an  abstract 
of  the  events  of  thirty-eight  years  of  his  reign,  the 
other  years  being  lost. 

The  sources  of  knowledge  of  this  king  and  his 
reign,  besides  those  mentioned  above,  are  fifty-five 
letters  written  to  his  vassal  Sin-iddinam  of  Larsa; 
directions  to  various  officials;  his  great  inscrip- 
tions, ten  in  number;  the  prologue  and  epilogue  to 
liis  Code;  and  a  long  scries  of  business  documents  of 
the  period.  As  a  result  of  this  mass  of  material  a  much 
clearer  view  of  Iiis  times  is  obtained  than  of  those 
of  any  early  Babylonian  ruler  after  Naram-Sin. 

The  tenor  of  the  earlier  documents  of  his  reign 
and  of  the  prologue  and  epilogue  agree  with  the  im- 
plications of  the  Chronicle  that  the  first  part  of 
his  reign  was  passed  not  in  warlike  operations  but 
in  works  defensive,  religious,  and  administrative. 
These  consisted  in  the  building  of  fortresses  and 
city  walls,  in  the  erection  and  decoration  of  temples 
and  providing  them  with  images  and 

3.  His      endowments,  in  building  granaries  and 
Reign.      digging  canals  (some  of  them  of  impor- 
tance, connecting  the  cities  with  the 

great  streams),  and  in  locating  his  people  on  lands 
thus  reclaimed  from  the  swamps.  The  change  from 
this  kind  of  activity  to  of>crations  of  war  must  have 
taken  place  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign, 
since  the  Elamite  Rim-Sin  ruled  in  Larsa  till  that 
time.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  latter  was  tributary 
during  any  part  of  his  rule,  for  the  conffict  was 'san- 
guinary and  apparently  final  which  terminated  the 
Elamitic  rule,  and  Sin-iddinam  was  Hammurabi's 
representative  in  Larsa  thereafter.  In  succeeding 
years  Hammurabi  conducted  further  and  successful 
operations  against  Elam,  thus  removed  the  great 
menace  to  the  stability  of  his  kingdom,  and  left  a 
heritage  of  peace  to  his  successors.  The  occupation 
by  the  Elamites  had  been  disastrous,  since  Hammu- 
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rabl  wa8  compelled  as  a  result  to  collect  the  BCattered 

folk  and  preserve  them  froni  famine  and  dee*>ktioti* 
By  the  end  of  his  reign  he  was  king  of  ^11  Babylonia, 
Afisyria,  Martu  or  Syria,  and  probably  of  the  region 
between.  The  records  of  the  times  exhibit  him  as 
a  wise  administrator.  The  many  notes  for  direction 
of  affairs  still  extant  reveal  him  discharging  with 
effectiveness  and  decision  the  pubUe  biauneas.  His 
letters  to  Sin-iddina,  dealing  with  practical  matters 
of  administratioD^  are  clenr^  brief ^  and  to  the  point. 
The  hearing  of  causes  by  bim  is  a  fact  referred  to 
Beveral  times  in  extant  documents.  Several  of  the 
tablets  make  evident  that  the  corvie  was  in  force 
and  thoroughly  systematijEed.  The  public  works 
were  at  least  in  part  carried  on  by  forced  labor,  and 
it  is  known  that  supplies  for  the  support  of  the 
laborers  might  be  comnmndeered.  That  Hammu- 
rabi gave  a  great  impulse  to  literature  is  much  in 
evidence.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  epics  which 
have  to  do  with  Marduk  were  worked  over  at  this 
time  in  the  interest  of  the  elevation  of  that  god  to 
the  supreme  place  in  the  pantheon.  The  religious 
character  of  Hammurabi  is  beyond  dispute;  he  was 
zealous  in  maintaining  the  religious  institutiona  and 
in  inculcating  respect  for  the  gods.  In  view  of  the 
times  it  is  not  siuprising  that  he  was  deified  and  that 
ilUf  "  the  god,"  was  often  prefixed  to  his  name; 
indeed  he  calls  himself  ^*  the  divine  shelter  "  of  his 
people.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  that 
bis  name  never  ap{^arB  in  commereial  transact ionsj 
piirchases  being  made  in  Ms  name  by  his  stewardar— 
a  marked  departure  from  earlier  practise.  A  sen- 
tence from  one  of  his  inscriptions  is  worth  quoting: 

*'  1  mm  Ruamyr&bi  who  ii  to  hi  a  people  as  their  f&ther^ 
wbo  fma  mnde  thft  WQrdji  of  lifHrduk  to  be  faelfl  id  neimneoce, 
triumph  em  highlajid  amd  lowland  haa  accompli fihe-d;  who 
h»a  maile  glad  the  hejui.  of  Miurduk^  and  hiLsn  bcquenthiHl 
pniaperity  for  his  people  for  bJ]  time,  and  proclaimed  order 
En  theluuL'' 

The  note  itruck  in  the  above  ia  that  which  appears 
in  most  of  his  inacripttons,  solicitude  for  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  welfare  of  his  people  and  the 
honor  of  the  gods.  But  great  as  Hammurabi  was 
as  a  creator  of  empirej  as  an  administrator,  as  a 
builder  of  temples  and  a  redeemer  of  his  land^  and 
as  a  patron  of  literature,  it  is  likely  that  he  will 
henceforth  be  more  famous  as  the  maker  of  the 
earliest  great  code  of  laws  yet  known. 

n.  The  Code  * ;  Tliis  exists  on  a  stele  of  black  dio- 
rite  discovered  by  Jaques  Jean  Blarie  de  Morgan  at 
Periepolis  Dec , ,  1 90 1  ^  an , ,  1 902 .  1 1  was  intc  nded  f o  r 
the  temple  E-barra  of  Shamaah  at  Sippan  and  miist 

have   been   carried   away   by   a   later 

I.  Descrip>  Elamite  conqueror  of  the  land.    The 

tion  of  the  stele,  when  discovered  ^  was  in  three 

Stele.        fragments  which  fit  together  and  make 

a  tablet  with  convex  surfaces ^  seven 
feet  three  inches  in  height,  six  feet  two  inches  in 
width  at  the  bottom  and  five  feet  five  inches  at  the 
top.  At  the  top  of  the  obverse  is  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting Hammurabi  receiving  the  code  from  Sha- 
maah. Immediately  undemcath  is  the  prologue  to 
the  code,  then  the  code  itself,  running  partly  on  the 

*  Tn  the  follo^'inj;  dia^i!uaai<in  M  is  uaed  as  the  symbol  for 
the  PentAteiich^  i^csfl,  H  f«^r  the  code  of  Hammnrahi,  and 
tJbe  Arabic  aumeralii  r^er  to  the  taectjcam  in  the  latter. 


obverse,  partly  on  the  reverse,  and  finally  an  epi- 
logiiej  making  olt-ogether  the  longest  Semitic  cunei- 
form inscription  yet  kno^n.  The  inscription  was 
originally  in  forty-nine  columns,  of  which  five  liave 
been  erased  and  the  surface  smoothed,  as  though 
tlie  intention  was  to  substitute  an  inscription  by 
the  king  who  captured  it.  The  rest  of  the  text  ia 
intact  except  for  short  blanks  where  the  surface  is 
damaged.  The  original  inscription  is  estimated  to 
have  contained  about  8^000  words  in  282  sections^ 
of  which  thLrty-five  sections  were  in  the  erased  part, 
and  of  these  tluiee  have  been  recovered  from  other 
sources.  A  peculiarity  of  the  inscription  is  that  it 
is  viTitten  in  horizontal  columns  so  that  as  the  stele 
stood  it  could  be  read  only  by  the  reader's  turmnjr 
his  head  across  the  body  to  the  left  so  as  to  follow 
the  characters  from  the  lower  side  of  the  colunuis  to 
the  upper*  The  stele  found  wtts  evidently  not  the 
only  copy  of  the  code*  since  a  duplicate  fragment 
of  the  epilogue  was  found  at  Susa  and  paria  of 
the  code  were  in  AsshurbanipaPs  library.  Indeed ^ 
portions  of  the  code  have  been  kno^^Ti  for  years 
from  fragments  found  in  various  placea  and  had 
been  asmgnod  on  internal  grounds  by  Meissuer  and 
DeHtzscb  to  Hammurabi *s  times.  The  verification 
of  this  assignment  by  the  diacovery  of  the  code  is  a 
rare  teatlmony  to  Assyriotogical  and  critical  acumen. 
The  epilogue  states  that  II u  (the  supreme  god) 
and  Belj  lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  have  entrusted 
mankind  to  Marduk^  and  have  called  Hammurabi 
to  create  justice,  to  destroy  the  wicked,  and  to  make 
men  happy.  Then  follows  a  statement  of  Tlanuxiu- 
rabi'a  acbievementa  in  which  he  refers 
2,  Contents  three  times  to  war,  once  to  punishment 
of  the  In-  of  thieves,  over  a  do^n  times  to 
scription*  temples  which  be  has  built,  restored, 
adorned  or  endowed,  several  times 
to  the  digging  and  clearing  of  canals^  and  frequently 
to  his  kindly  rule  over  his  people  for  whom  hCj  like 
a  shepherd,  has  carefully  provided.  Then  follows 
the  code,  dealing  with  witchcraft  (1-2),  triaLs  (3-5)> 
stealing  and  retaining  lost  property  (6-13),  kid- 
napping (14),  fugitive  slaves  (15-20),  burgiaiy 
and  robbery  (21-25),  duties  and  privileges  of  a 
class  of  royal  officers  (26-41),  agriculture,  gardening, 
and  shepherding  (42-d5).  Next  comes  the  erasure, 
supposed  to  have  eUminated  thirty- five  sections. 
The  obverse  takes  up  commercial  matters,  the  rela- 
tions of  merehant  and  agent  (i  00-1 07),  liquor  and 
saloon  regulations  (108-1 1 1 ),  debt  and  deposit  (1 1 2- 
120).  Then  a  large  section  (127-193)  deals  with 
the  family  as  foUows:  slander,  infidelity,  violation, 
and  eu*ipicion  of  adultery  (127-132),  desertion,  sep- 
aration and  divoree,  remarriage  and  concubinage 
(133^149),  woman's  property  (150-152),  various 
crimes  of  unfaithfulness  or  incest  (153-158),  the 
bride's  price  and  dowry,  and  laws  of  inheritance 
(159-184),  adoption  of  children  (185-103).  Then 
follow  laws  concerning  assault  (194-214),  physi- 
cians' feesi  and  responsibilities  (215-227),  building 
(228-233),  shipping  (234-240),  damage  and  rates  of 
wages  for  various  kinds  of  service  (241-277),  and 
slaves  {278-282 )»  The  epilogue  follows,  in  w*luch 
the  king  reasserts  lus  faithfulness  to  the  task  en- 
trusted to  him  by  Bel  and  Marduk,  that  of  guarding 
the  people  ("  On  my  heart  1  fold  the  people  of 
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Sumer  and  Akkad,  in  my  spirit  let  them  in  peace 
repose  ")•  He  has  written  the  stele,  he  continues. 
to  bestow  protection  upon  the  weak,  the  widow  and 
the  orphan,  and  to  further  the  cause  of  justice. 
Future  kings  are  to  observe  the  laws  without  change 
and  are  to  receive  blessing.  The  inscription  closes 
with  a  series  of  imprecations  on  the  king  who  shall 
obliterate,  change,  or  annid  the  laws:  ''  each  day, 
month  by  month,  may  the  years  of  his  reign  be 
fiEed  with  sighing  and  tears;  as  a  burden  may  his 
royalty  be  prolonged,  a  life  that  is  joined  to  death 
may  God  award  him  as  his  fate." 

H  is  criminal  and  civil,  prohibitive  and  prescrip- 
tive;  it  deals  with  offenses  against  the  State,  the 
person,  and  property.     Novel  facts  are  (1)  that  it 
includes  among  its  provisions  regulation  of  rates 
to  be  paid  for  loans  of  money  or  material,  and  estab- 
lishes prices  to  be  paid  for  several  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise, for  labor  of  various  sorts,  and  for 
3.  Charac-  the  hire  of  animals  and  implements  and 
ter  of  the  boats;  (2)  that  there  is  no  intrusion 
Legislation  of  the  priestly  element.     Moreover,  H 
and  Pen-    recognizes    and    legislates    for    three 
alties.       grades  of  society:    (1)  the  Amdu,  a 
word  fairly  represented  by  the  English 
word  "  gentry,"  who  are  held  to  a  high  responsi- 
bility, paying  and  receiving  enhanced  consideration 
in  damage  cases;  (2)  MuakenUf  "  commoners,"  free- 
men, yet  subject   to  the  corvie;    and  (3)  Ardu, 
slaves.    Along  with  this  goes  the  further  fact  that 
H  legislates  also  for  classes  of  society:  (1)  For  those 
h<>lding  lands  of  the  crown  on  a  sort  of  feudal  ten- 
ure and  apparently  liable  to  service,  military  and 
civil,  probably  as  underofficers.    (2)  For  votaries 
of  certain  deities  (Shamash  and  Marduk  are  names 
in  the  code,  but  almost  certainly  the  votaries  of 
Sn  and  Anunit  were  included,  as  indicated  by 
sources  other  than  H).    To  these  certain  employ- 
ments and  places  were  interdicted,  as  the  keeping 
and  entering  of  a  beer-shop.     On  the  other  hand 
they  were  protected  from  slander,  were  evidently 
respected  in  the  community,  and  were  not  prosti- 
tutes, as  they  are  so  often  designated.     (3)  For 
keepers  of  beer-shops,  generally  women,  who  were 
^e  responsible  for  order  in  their  shops,  were  en- 
joined to  report  treasonous  talk,  and  seem  to  have 
^  the  power  of  arrest.     (4)  For  physicians,  evi- 
dently not  a  highly  respected  class,  whose  fees  are 
'^gulated  by  the  patient's  social  status,  while  penal- 
ties were  attached  for  malpractise  or  failure.     (5) 
^^f  agriculturists,  gardeners,  and  shepherds,  and 
(6)  for  various  kinds  of  artisans  and  laborers  duties, 
®^»  Wages  and  penalties  are  prescribed.     The  place 
1^' justice  was  the  temple  or  temple  gat«,  and  in  the 
^Ple  the  records  were  filed.     The  order  of  pro- 
^^  in  cases  was  first  the  filing  of  the  briefs,  on 
P^'^Jsal  of  which  within  six  months  the  court  heard 


tbe 


Case  and  rendered  the  decision,  which  decision 


^^ght  not  be  reversed  by  the  court  hearing  it, 
^^gh  the  case  might  be  appealed  to  a  higher  court 


^Ven  to  the  king.    The  parties  to  the  case  plead 


or 

fS^^  own  cause,  no  professional  attorneys  being  in 

^V|7^ence.    Where,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  tes- 

.*^ony  was  lacking,  the  final  test  was  the  oath  before 

/  ?*^y  with  the  death  penalty  for  proved  perjury. 

^^Sation  was  discouraged  by  penaUzing  the  im- 


successful  complainant  as  heavily  as  the  establishing 
of  his  case  would  have  penalized  the  defendant. 
Penalties  range  from  fine  through  multiple  payment, 
mutilation,  reduction  to  slavery,  expatriation,  death, 
to  death  in  especially  dishonorable  form.  The  cases 
of  fine  are  of  course  numerous,  as  when  personal  or 
property  damage  has  been  done  (106-109).  Mul- 
tiple payment  is  prescribed  in  many  cases  of  trade 
transaction  or  fraudulent  claim,  and  the  rate  varies 
from  double  to  thirtyfold,  the  last  in  case  of  a 
gentleman  stealing  from  a  temple — if  a  commoner 
committed  such  a  theft,  the  penalty  was  tenfold 
restitution  or  death.  Reduction  to  slavery,  equiva- 
lent to  hard  labor  for  life,  followed  slander  of  a 
votary  or  a  married  woman  (127).  Expatriation 
was  the  punishment  for  incest  with  a  daughter 
(154).  The  punishment  by  mutilation,  which  often 
appears  in  H,  was  either  a  case  of  lex  talionia  or  of 
punishment  by  excision  of  the  offending  member. 
In  the  former  case  it  was  eye  for  eye,  etc.  (196- 
198).  Instances  of  the  latter  were  loss  of  hands  by 
the  thief  (253),  by  an  imskilful  surgeon  (218),  or  by 
a  son  who  struck  his  father  (195);  a  wet  nurse  who 
substituted  a  changeling  lost  her  breasts  (194),  a 
slave  who  repudiated  his  master  lost  his  ear  (the 
organ  of  obedience,  205,  282).  The  death  penalty 
followed  witchcraft  or  false  accusation  of  it  (1,  2), 
perjury  in  a  capital  cause  (3),  violent  entry  or  theft 
or  receiving  goods  stolen  from  mansion  or  temple 
( 6,  21 ),  purchase  from  imauthorized  agents  (7), 
appropriation  or  selling  of  things  found  (9,10), 
making  false  claim  to  property  (11),  kidnapping  a 
free-bom  child  (14),  instigating  the  flight  of  a  slave 
(15),  harboring  a  fugitive  slave  (16)  or  holding  one 
for  personal  gain  (19),  highway  robbery  (22), 
neglect  of  duty  by  subofficers  (26),  permitting  dis- 
order in  a  b€«rHshop  (109),  rape  of  a  betrothed 
maiden  (130),  striking  and  killing  a  pregnant 
gentlewoman  (209),  erasing  the  brand  of  slavery 
(227),  defective  building,  causing  the  death  of  the 
occupant  (229),  oppression,  bribery,  misappro- 
priation of  public  property  or  persons  by  magis- 
trates (33-34).  In  some  cases  the  death  penalty 
was  carried  out  in  a  special  manner;  burning  was 
for  looting  at  a  fire  (25),  for  a  votary's  entering  a 
beer-shop  (110),  for  incest  with  a  mother  (157). 
Death  by  drowning  was  the  penalty  for  cutting  the 
price  of  beer  (109),  adultery  (129),  being  a  bad  wife 
(143),  incest  with  daughter-in-law  (155),  and  desert- 
ing a  husband's  house  in  his  absence  (133).  Im- 
palement was  the  punishment  for  procuring  a  hus- 
band's death  (153),  dismemberment  for  failing  to 
keep  an  agricultiu*al  agreement  (256).  The  ordeal 
(2,132)  probably  implies  death  by  drowning. 
Examples  of  prescriptive  measures  are  those  which 
enabled  a  man  who  had  suffered  from  highway  rob- 
bery or,  in  case  of  his  death  his  family,  to  recover 
from  the  governor  or  the  city  if  the  thief  were  not 
captured.  Thus  the  responsibility  for  order  was 
placed  on  the  authorities.  Damages  were  assessed 
for  neglect  of  various  sorts,  as,  neglect  to  care  for  the 
portion  of  a  canal  adjacent  to  one's  property,  to 
herd  flocks  properly,  or  to  till  the  whole  of  a  field 
rented  on  shares  or  to  till  it  all  properly.  Similar 
prescriptive  regulations  require  that  certain  com- 
mercial operations  be  conducted  in  the  presence  of 
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witnesses  under  penalty  of  forfeiture.  Such  opera- 
tions as  purchase  from  a  minor  and  deposit  of  goods 
or  money  were  illegal  if  without  witnesses. 

The  position  of  woman  under  the  law  is  interest- 
ing. Her  oath  cleared  her  of  the  charge  of  adul- 
tery (131),  repudiation  by  her  husband 
4.  Legal  gave  her  the  right  to  her  dowry  (137- 
Status  of  139),  for  open  contempt  of  her  hus- 
Woman.  band  she  might  be  reduced  to  bondage 
in  her  husband's  house,  provided  she 
had  been  a  slack  housewife  (141);  if  she  had  been 
a  good  housewife,  she  might  leave  him  and  take  her 
dowry  (142),  if  she  were  slack  and  slandered  her 
husband,  she  was  drowned  (143).  Concubinage  was 
allowed  under  certain  conditions  (145);  a  woman 
whose  husband  had  under  those  conditions  married 
again  might  elect  to  stay  with  the  husband  or  to 
take  her  marriage  portion  and  go  home  (148-149). 
Property  deeded  to  a  wife  was  hers  absolutely  (150). 
By  making  the  agreement  at  marriage,  she  could 
not  bo  seized  for  a  debt  contracted  before  marriage, 
but  she  might  be  held  with  the  husband  for  one 
contracted  afterward  (151-152).  The  dowry  of  a 
mother  went  to  her  children  at  her  death,  not  to 
her  father  (162),  but  the  father  of  a  barren  wife 
received  back  her  dowry  less  the  price  paid  for  her 
(163-164).  The  widow  who  remained  with  the 
family  of  her  husband  shared  in  the  property  equally 
with  the  sons;  if  she  left  she  took  only  her  dowry 
(172).  A  man  was  bound  to  support  his  wife  and 
she  to  be  faithful  to  him.  Hence  if  he  were  captured 
by  an  enemy  and  had  left  for  her  means  of  sub- 
sistence, she  was  bound  to  remain  in  the  home.  If 
he  had  not  done  so,  she  was  blameless  if  she  married 
during  his  absence.  When  he  came  back,  she  re- 
turned to  him,  and  the  children  followed  the  father. 
So  a  man  who  expatriated  himself  from  his  city 
could  not  hold  his  wife  to  marital  duty. 

Study  of  the  code  reveals  that  it  was  not  a  thing 
entirely  new.  Its  provisions  are  such  as  would 
naturally  suggest  themselves  in  a 
5.  The  developing  civilization ;  they  are  often 
Laws  not  the  result  of  conservatism  and  insist- 
New,  ence  on  class  rights  and  privileges, 
and  again  as  evidently  modifications 
of  nomadic  custom.  Yet  the  stage  of  advance  is 
indicated  by  the  facts  that  the  era  of  blood-revenge 
is  past  and  that  capital  pimishment  is  in  the  hand 
of  the  State  except  in  the  two  cases  of  violent  entry 
and  looting  at  a  conflagration.  Another  sign  of 
the  advanced  stage  is  the  protection  afforded  both 
to  the  person  and  to  property,  especially  in  the  case 
of  commercial  transactions.  The  developed  law 
might  indeed  be  expected  when  it  was  remembered 
that  the  processes  of  justice  were  implied  as  in 
operation  at  least  2,300  years  earlier,  when  the 
name  of  a  judge  is  given  on  a  tablet.  Both  Sargon 
and  Naram-Sin  spoke  of  public  justice,  and  Gudea 
named  courts  of  law.  That  the  code  is  gentler  than 
earlier  practise  appears  manifest,  its  processes  and 
penalties  being  on  the  whole  less  savage  than  the 
custom-code  of  contemporary  peoples.  Thus  H 
appears  as  a  register  of  progress;  and  this  is  the 
more  noteworthy  when  there  is  taken  into  account 
the  fact  that  it  is  only  a  code,  not  a  pandect.  Many 
oC  the  provisions  have  the  appearance  of  being 


rather  examples  of  procedure  than  ample  statutes 
for  all  possibilities.  The  general  trend  of  opinion 
among  Assyriologists  is  that  H  is  but  the  conse- 
quence of  the  centralization  of  power  by  a  strong 
and  keen-eyed  systematizer.  The  same  grouping 
of  factors  appears  in  the  administration  of  the  em- 
pire as  in  this  collection  of  statutes. 

It  was  inevitable,  in  view  of  the  discussion  of 
Babylonian  influence  upon  Hebrew  life  and  litera- 
ture, that  as  soon  as  the  code  was  discovered,  com- 
parison should  be  made  with  M.  It 
6.  Relation  was  found  that  a  number  of  laws  were 
to  Pentateu-  almost  exact  reproductions  or  parallels, 
chal  Codes,  there  were  many  others  in  which  there 
was  an  identity  of  principle  but  dif- 
ference in  detail  of  treatment,  still  others  showing 
sharp  contrast  in  principle  and  treatment,  while 
whole  groups  of  laws  in  one  are  not  represented  in 
the  other.  In  accounting  for  these  facts  students 
find  themselves  in  one  of  three  positions.  Since 
H  is  indisputably  the  older,  if  either  is  dependent 
on  the  other,  M  must  be  the  derived  code.  Ac- 
cordingly some,  emphasizing  the  influence  of  Baby- 
lonia on  the  West,  derived  parts  of  M  at  a  late 
period  from  H.  Others  attribute  the  similarities 
in  M  to  transmission  from  Abraham  who  had 
received  the  laws  in  Ur.  A  third  view  is  that  the 
similarities  are  best  explained  by  regarding  both 
codes  as  national  developments  under  different  en- 
vironment from  a  common  stock  of  Semitic  cus- 
tom. A  decision  is  made  more  difficult  because  the 
Hebrew  legislation  is  of  at  least  three  different 
periods,  the  early  kingdom  (Ex.  xx.-xxiii.  20),  the 
seventh  century  b.c.  (Deuteronomy),  and  the  Exile 
or  later  (the  Priest-Code).  Complicating  the  situa- 
tion is  the  brevity  of  the  eariiest  code,  affording 
but  few  groimds  of  comparison.  Moreover,  the  data 
obtained  by  comparison  of  the  longer  M  codes  are 
claimed  by  all  three  parties  as  favoring  their  indi- 
vidual contentions.  Representative  facts  are  the 
following: 

Correspondence  exists  in  the  case  of  assault  upon 
a  betrothed  maiden  (130;  Deut.  xxii.  25),  of  a  slave 
concubine  who  had  borne  children  (146;  Deut.  xxi. 
14),  of  adultery  with  a  daughter-in-law,  betrothed 
or  married  (155-156;  Ex.  xxii.  16-17;  Lev.  xx.  12; 
Deut.  xxii.  28),  of  false  witness  (3;  Deut.  xix.  19), 
of  kidnapping  (14;  Ex.  xxi.  16),  witchcraft  (1;  Ex. 
xxii.  18),  and  of  violence  to  a  pregnant  woman 
(100-114;  Ex.  xxi.  22).  The  laws  of  deposit  differ 
only  in  detail  (100-107;  Ex.  xxii.  7-15).  Diver- 
gences are  that  according  to  H  a  man  may  pledge 
his  wife,  son  or  daughter  for  payment  of  a  debt  for 
three  years  only,  in  M  for  six  years  (117;  Ex.  xxi.  2; 
Deut.  XV.  12).  In  H  no  provision  is  made  for 
absolute  release  of  a  slave  pledged  for  debt;  in  M 
there  was  a  jubilee  release,  though  whether  that  was 
more  than  theoretical  is  one  of  the  debated  ques- 
tions. The  careful  provisions  in  H,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiture, for  witnesses  to  deposits,  loans,  or  property 
given  or  entrusted  for  purposes  of  trade  or  in  barter 
or  sale  are  lacking  in  M  (122,  123).  The  actual 
ordeal  by  water  is  in  H  alone  (2,123),  though  the 
oath  (which  is  an  ordeal  and  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon) is  used  by  both.  Necessarily  a  series  of  pre- 
scriptions with  reference  to  lands  let  on  feudal  ten- 
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ure  is  in  H  &Ioiig;  similar  arc  those  sections  which 
deal  with  the  featurea  of  the  country  peculiar  to 
Babylonia,  such  as  the  canals  and  the  care  of  them. 
The  probabihty  scema  to  be  in  favori  therefore, 
of  the  position  that  while  in  (he  earlier  code  of  M 
nothing  beyond  the  most  general  inducace  of  Baby- 
Ionian  culturc  is  evident,  in  the  later  codes  that 
mfluence  was  intensified;  but  direct  borrowing  is 
yet  to  be  ahown  as  the  true  solution  of  the  agree- 
ments. Indeed  the  later  codes  of  M  seem  to  show 
a  knowledge  of  H  or  its  eqdvalent  of  the  time  by 
avoiding  the  ipcK^ific  treatment  and  substituting 
that  more  in  accordance  with  its  own  genius*  The 
coirespondeocea  are  as  close,  though  not  as  nu- 
merous, in  the  earhest  code  of  M,  where  the  theory 
of  direct  borrowing  is  hardly  tenable-  The  agree- 
ment of  the  later  codes  of  M  with  13  are  generally 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  earliest  and  in  the 
game  ckss  of  cases.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

BtBUCN^VJ^f^T:  On  Hammur&bi.  beside  the  litentur?  wiyen 
noder  Babtlonia,  cobaulti  L,  W.  King,  LeUerM  and  in- 
tcrip^vmi^  of  HammurabL,  3  vok.,  London.  189S-1&01 
iW0L  iiL  in  tbe  tr&iLaLKtion;  aa  a  routob  tbin  seriea  of  letters. 
Im  of  tbe  first  fank):  M,  W.  Montetumery,  Brief e  auM  der 
Z€it  (/««  .  ,  .  Hammuratn.  Leipflic.  1^1;  G.  Nagel,  Di* 
Bfieftt  HammtsFobit  an  Sin-iddifmm,  in  BwUrafft  tur  At^ 
ttfrioLoffii:,  iv.  434-^83,  Lei  pate,  1502;  1\  G.  Pinches,  The 
Old  Tettameni  in  the  Light  cf  the  HieUirical  RecnnU  of 
A*t}ria  and  Bubuimtia.  London.  1002:  W.  St,  C,  Bo*- 
caweu,  FirMt  of  Empirt*,  pp>  ia2-203t  ib.  1003  (bas  also 
a  truut.  and  study  of  the  Q>dp>:  D.  H,  MQller.  m  ZtU- 
m^ifi  far  di$  Kumie  de*  Morgcntandea,  K^i  <! 0(^-04). 
337-^342:  W.  U.  Ward,  Who  uvu  Hammurabi  f  in  Th* 
Cmtvnt,  IxTi  (1903),  4M-4e0. 

The  lit«rat«ra  oo  the  Code  is  voluminous,  tbe  foHow- 
t£i2  are  the  BDosi  impoHant  eantributionat  V.  Scbflil,  0^ 
UgaiiQn  en  Fer*e,  Mhttmres  publirs  mou*  ia  dirsttion  d« 
.%f.  jf,  de  MvTOQfi,  vol.  i^rt  Testes  Btamitiquet-aemititiueSt 
deuxirm^  s^n<  Paris,  1002  (the  editio  prjnceps  of  tbe 
Oode^  in  pbotogravure,  transliteration  and  translation ;  a 
macikifioeat  volumfl);  idem.  La  Lot  de  Hammo^iroM^  ib. 
1003;  8.  A.  CooK  La%pm  of  Moetia  <ind  the  Cods  of  Ham- 
murofit,  London,  1903  (full,  but  lacks  the  de^ideratutst  of 
cl^mess);  H.  Grimme,  Dot  GeAeit  Chammwratnt  und 
M<Mtei,  Cntogfte,  1003.  En£.  trans].,  London,  1007;  J. 
Jeremiaa^  Mok*  und  Hammiir€Ud.  l^ipsic,  1003  (notee  «oii- 
nectione  of  tbe  codes);  C.  W,  H.  Job  pa,  OUeri  Codt 
of  Latea  in  the  WorM,  Edinburgh,  10O3  <very  biieO^  B. 
KSnig,  in  Die  Gren^oten,  Ixii  (1003).  &07-e03;  g.  Oettli, 
Dot  Oeaeti  HamrtiUTobia  und  die  Thara^  fjeipnc.  ]003; 
H,  Wiaekter,  in  Der  Alie  Orient,  ib.  1003  {witb  brief 
notes):  idem.  Die  Qee^te  HammuT<^t  in  VmMchrift  und 
U^btFmfUung.  Leipsie,  1004;  E.  D.  Wiluon,  ia  Frinc^ton, 
Th^olimiai  Revi£!t£,  Apr.,  1903.  pp,  S30-255  (pbittilogical); 
Dareate,  in  Jo^treml  des  SavantM,  1003.  pp,  517-52S,  586- 
S90;  R.  F.  Harper,  Code  of  Uamfniirabi  .  .  »  autoffrapked 
Teri,  TTaf^iitrratxon^  GloMafy,  Index^  .  .  Cbieago,  1004 
Cap  a  source  seeand  only  to  SeheiTs  edition);  E,  Besta, 
is  Riffiela  It&L  de  #ooo^tctf,  liii  (1004).  179-236;  B, 
Daicbes.  in  ZtitMtArifl  ffa-  Ai§jfrialoai£,  xviU  (1904),  202- 
222;  D.  O.  Dykes,  m  Juridimi  Review,  xvi  ntK)4),  72- 
S6  (from  a  lawyer's  point  of  view);  C.  Edwards,  The 
Hannmuraki  Code  &nd  the  Binaitie  Le&itiatitin.  Landau, 
1904;  A.  £1.  Ciodbey.  in  Reformed  Church  Review,  viii 
(1904),  409;  D.  G.  Lyon,  in  J  AGS.  juxv.  (1004).  part  2. 
pp.  218-274;  G^  E,  Vincent,  in  Amerimn  Joumai  af  S&- 
eiohmf>  is  (lOCK).  73T-T54:  P.  Ber^r,  in  Gmnde  Revue, 
1905,  vr»l  ii.  23-4S;  Hammtatdn  and  Moaes,  ClineiuDaii^ 
1003:  O.  B.  Jenkins,  in  American  Law  Re^^iew.  xxxix 
{1005).  330-341;  J.  A.  KeJao,  lu  Prineeton  Th^alogiail 
Btfmffw,  iii  n0O5).  390-il2;  W.  T.  Piiter,  The  Law  of 
HammvrBbi  aruf  of  Af^jcs,  London,  10O7;  M.  Scborr, 
AlibdbyhnfJ^^  RechtMitfkur^en  auM  der  Zeit  dcr  ertten 
bahuhnUch*n  Dynaette  {Sm^O-MlOa  B.CA  Vienna.  1007; 
M-  Flaffftl,  The  Humamttf^  Benenolmtce,  and  Charitj/ Legii- 
{ifiien  i/  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Taimud  m  PmraUtl  JL'ith  the 
Lorn  of  Hommurain,  the  D&ctrine  ef  Egupt^  the  Roman 
Xn    TabUe,    and    \fodem    Cisdet,  BaLbmoffl,    1908^   € 


M,Ct>hisxti,lti  SfethgdiMtR^tjiewJJCjocvt.  60^-703;  G.  Cohn, 
Getetze  HamrmirafyiM,  Zurich,  1003  (compares  tbe  Cbde  wjtb 
the  old  German  lawii);  MslUiT^  in  Jahre^hericht  der  uraei^ 
Uia^-thei^loffiechen  LehranetaU.  Vitnna,  1003  d^ntupares  the 
Cod<^  with  the  twelve  Homan  tab  lea).  An  excellent  dlA- 
cuf^ion  by  C.  H.  W.  Johns  may  be  found  in  DB^  extFa 
vol.,  pp.  584-^12.  Further  literature  is  given  in  C.  F. 
Kent,  Sludent'e  Old  Tettamxnt,  iv,  2S0«  New  York,  1007. 

HAHOU,  JEAN:  Frencb  physieUn  and  momiist; 
b.  at  Cherbourg  1618;  d.  at  Port  Royal  Feb.  22, 
1687*  He  etudied  medicine  in  Paris  mid  quickly 
att-amed  a  prominent  positioD  in  his  profession.  In 
1651  he  sold  all  his  property,  except  his  books,  dis- 
tributed the  proceeds  among  the  poor,  luid  sought 
a  life  of  penitence  and  solitude  at  Port  RoyaL  He 
continued  the  practise  of  liis  profession  among  the 
poor  of  the  countiy,  administering  to  them  both 
medicitie  and  spiritual  advice.  Qe  wrote  a  number 
of  works,  of  which  the  most  important  arei  TrailH 
de  pi^  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1675);  Bur  la  prvhe  et  lea 
devmrs  des  jmsteurs  (2  vols.,  1689);  Praiique  de  la 
prihe  eanlinueUe  (1702);  and  ExplkoHondu  Can- 
iique  rfcj  Cantiqties  (4  vols.,  1708). 
UtBiiioonjiPBir:    The  most  complete  Life  is  m  J.  Bcsoiffue, 

JliMtoiTe  de  I'ohhaye  de  P&rt  Royai.  voL  iv.,  6  vola^*  Paris* 

1732-53,     Coneult  also:    Charles   Beard.   Port  R&yal,  ii. 

423  flqq.,  London,  IS61;    Ljehtenb^r^i-,  ESB,  vi.  7S-S0. 

HAMPDEN,  REim  DICKSON:  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford; b.  in  Barbados  Mar.  29,  1793;  d»  in  London 
Apr.  23,  186$.  He  was  sent  to  England  in  1798  and 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Rev.  M.  Rowlandson, 
vicar  of  Warminsteri  Wiltshire,  by  whom  he  was 
educated  till  1810,  when  ha  entered  Orid  College, 
Oxford  {B.A..  1814;  M.A-,  1816;  B.D.  and  D.D., 
1833).  At  Oriel,  where  he  became  a  fellow  in  1814, 
Thomas  Arnold  and  Richard  Whately  were  among 
hia  intimate  friends,  and  Keble,  Pitsey,  and  Haw- 
kins were  among  his  colleagues.  After  his  ordi- 
nation in  1816  he  filled  in  succession  the  en  racier 
of  Newton,  Blaydon,  FaringcJon,  Hungerford,  and 
Hackney.  Afterward  he  enga^d  in  literary  pur- 
milts  in  London.  He  was  appointed  tutor  in  Oriel 
College  in  1828,  principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall  in  1SS3, 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  1834*  and  in  1836 
canon  of  Christ  Church  and  regius  profesaor  of 
divinity.  Omng  to  alleged  heretical  views  ex- 
pressed by  Hampden  in  hia  Hampton  lectures  in 
183*2  this  last  appointment  waa  bitterly  opposed  by 
the  High-chiirch  party.  The  main  point  urged 
against  him  was  his  statement  that  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  ia  of  greivter  weight  than  the 
authority  of  the  Chureh.  During  the  ensuing  con* 
troversy  some  forty-live  books  or  pamphlets  were 
published.  A(i  regius  professor  he  held  the  living 
of  Ewehne  from  1836  to  1S47.  On  Dec.  28,  1847, 
he  waa  elected  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  was  con- 
secrated on  Mar*  26,  1848,  de?spite  f  he  remonstrance 
of  thirteen  bishops.  He  leti  an  exemplary  life,  and 
in  no  way  did  he  ever  refer  to  the  attacks  of  which 
he  \va3  the  object.  Aside  from  his  sermons  and 
charges  Ins  principal  works  are:  An  Esaay  on  the 
Philosophical  Emdcnce  of  Chri^tianiijf  (London, 
1827);  The  Scholustic  FhUosopky  Considered  m  if* 
Relation  to  Christmn  Theohgy  (Oxford.  1833), 
Bampton  lectures  for  1832;  and  The  Fathers  of 
Gmk  Philosophy  (1862), 

BiBLiooRAPaY.     Henrietta   Hampden,   Some   MemmiaU  at 
R.  D.  Hampd^m,  Loadoa,  1971  (by  lii«  dsiicbter);    G.  V. 
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Cox,  Recollectiona  of  Oxford,  pp.  264-271,  ib.  1871;  T. 
Moiley,  ReininiMixnce$,  chiefly  of  Oriel  College,  pp.  350- 
386,  ib.  1882;   DNB,  xxiv.  264-266. 

HAMPTON  COURT  CONFERENCE:  A  meeting 
called  by  James  I.  of  England  at  Hampton  Court 
Palace  (15  m.  w.s.w.  of  London)  in  1604  for  the 
discussion  of  differences  between  the  Puritans  and 
the  High-church  party.  It  was  occasioned  by 
certain  petitions  from  the  Puritans,  particularly  the 
"  Millenary  Petition  "  (q.v.),  which  was  presented 
to  James  while  he  was  on  the  way  to  London  in 
Apr.,  1603.  The  conference  met  on  Jan.  14, 16,  and 
18.  James,  who  presided,  was  supported  by  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift,  eight  bishops,  seven  deans,  and 
two  other  clergy.  The  petitioners  were  represented 
by  four  Puritans  of  moderate  views,  John  Reyn- 
olds, president  of  Corpus  Christ i  College,  Oxford; 
Laurence  Chaderton,  master  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge;  Thomas  Sparke  and  John  Knewstubs, 
— ^all  of  James's  own  selection.  After  the  king  had 
spent  the  first  day  in  the  discussion  of  various  topics 
with  his  supporters,  the  four  Puritan  representa- 
tives were  admitted  to  the  second  day's  conference, 
and  Reynolds,  as  spokesman,  was  allowed  to  pre- 
sent their  grievances.  He  brought  forward  four 
headings:  (1)  purity  of  doctrine;  (2)  the  ministry; 
(3)  the  reform  of  church  government,  and  (4)  the 
amendment  of  the  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer.  He 
asked  the  incorporation  of  the  nine  Lambeth  Articles 
(q.v.)  with  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  demanded  an 
enlargement  of  the  catechism  and  a  new  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  presented  the  objections  of  the 
Puritans  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  in- 
sisted on  the  need  of  a  preaching  ministry.  When 
he  came  to  speak  of  disciplinary  questions  an  un- 
fortunate use  of  the  word  "  presbytery  "  threw 
James  into  such  a  rage  that  he  broke  up  the  con- 
ference for  the  day.  On  the  tliird  day  of  the  con- 
ference James  met  his  clergy,  \*'ith  whom  were  now 
associated  the  leading  ecclesiastical  lawyers,  and 
later  called  in  the  I^iritan  representatives  to  hear 
his  decision.  The  old  ceremonies  were  to  continue; 
there  was  to  be  no  provision  for  a  preaching  minis- 
try; and  the  existing  church  order  was  to  be  upheld. 
The  following  changes — very  unsatisfactory  to  the 
Puritans — were  made  in  the  l*rayer-book:  mention 
of  baptizing  of  infants  by  women  was  omitted;  in 
the  rubric  of  absolution  was  inserted  "  remission  of 
sins  ";  confirmation  was  termed  "  laying  on  of 
hands  ";  all  the  thanksgi\4ngs,  except  the  general 
one,  were  inserted;  to  the  catechism  was  annexed 
the  whole  of  the  latter  portion  relative  to  the  two 
sacraments;  and  some  words  were  altered  in  the 
lessons.  RejTiolds'  request  for  a  new  translation  of 
the  Bible  bore  fruit  in  the  so-called  Authorized 
Version,  by  far  the  most  important  result  of  the 
conference.  See  Puritans,  Puritanism,  §  15. 
Biblioorapht:  T.  Fuller,  Church  Hist,  of  Britain,  book  x.. 
section  i.,  London,  1837;  W.  Clark.  The  Anglican  Refor- 
mation, pp.  364  sqq..  New  York,  1897;  J.  H.  Overton, 
The  Church  in  England,  ii.  4  sqq.,  ib.  1897;  W.  H.  Frere, 
The  Englieh  Church  U668-16e6),  pp.  196  sqq..  ib.  1904; 
F.  Procter  and  W.  H.  Frere.  A  New  Hiet.  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  pp.  137-140  et  passim,  ib.  1305. 

HANDEL,  GEORGE  FREDERICK  (properly 
GEORG  FRIEDRICH  HAENDEL):  Musician  and 
composer;  b.  at  Halle,  Ihiissia,  Feb.  23, 1685;  d.  in 


London  Apr.  14,  1759.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  was 
a  skilful  performer  on  the  piano  and  organ,  and  at 
nine  he  began  to  compose  music.  In  1702,  in  obe- 
dience to  his  father's  wishes,  he  began  the  study  of 
law  at  the  University  of  Halle,  but  the  following 
year  he  abandoned  law  for  music  and  accepted  a 
position  as  violinist  in  the  orchestra  of  the  opera- 
house  at  Hamburg.  Here  his  first  two  operas, 
Almira  and  A'^cro,  were  produced  eariy  in  1705. 
Two  other  eariy  operas,  Daphne  and  Florindo,  were 
produced  at  Hamburg  in  1708.  During  the  years 
1707-09  Handel  traveled  and  studied  in  Italy. 
His  Rodrigo  was  produced  at  Florence  in  1707,  and 
his  Agrippina  at  Venice  in  1708.  Two  oratorios. 
La  Resurrezione  and  //  Trionfo  del  Tempo,  were 
produced  at  Rome  in  1709  and  1710,  respectively. 
In  1710  Handel  became  Kapellmeister  to  George, 
elector  of  Hanover,  afterward  George  I.  of  England* 
He  visited  London  in  1710  and'settled  there  per- 
manently in  1712,  receiving  a  yeariy  income  of 
£200  from  Queen  Anne.  He  was  director  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  1720-28,  and  a  partner  of 
J.  J.  Heidegger  in  the  management  of  the  King's 
Theatre  1729-34.  He  gave  up  operatic  manage- 
ment  entirely  in  1740,  after  he  had  lost  a  fortune 
in  the  business.  In  1751  he  became  blind.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Handel's  compositions  include  some  fifty  operas, 
twenty-three  oratorios,  and  a  large  amount  of 
church  music,  not  to  speak  of  his  instnunental 
pieces.  Though  his  operas  were  superior  to  those 
of  his  contemporaries,  they  have  now  been  super- 
seded and  largely  forgotten,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  detached  arias.  It  is  upon  his  oratorios 
that  his  fame  rests.  It  was  his  peculiar  service  to 
create  and  perfect  the  oratorio;  and  in  this  field  he 
is  still  supreme.  His  best  known  oratorios  are: 
Esther  {1720);  Saul  (1739);  Israel  in  Egypt  (17Z9); 
The  Messiah  (1742);  Samson  (1743);  Judas  Macca- 
bcBus  (1747);  and  Jephihah  (1752).  His  works  were 
edited  by  S.  Arnold  (40  vols.,  London,  1786),  and 
more  recently  by  F.  Chrysander,  for  the  German 
Hilndel-Gesellschaft  (100  vols.,  Leipaic,  1859-94). 
See  Music,  Sacred. 

Biblioorapht:  The  best  early  biography  is  by  J.  Main- 
waring,  Memoire  of  the  Life  of  .  .  .  Oeorge  Frederick 
Handel,  London,  1760.  Consult  further:  W.  S.  Rock- 
Btro.  Life  of  Handel,  ed.  G.  Grove.  London.  1883;    £.  B. 

B.  Ramsay,  Lecturee  on  the  Geniue  of  HUndel,  ib.  1862; 
F.  Crowetst.  The  Great  Tone  PtteU,  ib.  1881;  A.  Reiss- 
mann.  Oeorg  Friedrich  Hitndel,  aein  Leben  und  eeins 
Werke,  BerUn.  1882;  Mrs.  J.  Marshall.  HUndel  in  Great 
Musiciane  Series,  London.  1883;  C.  E.  Bourne.  The  Great 
Compoaera,  ib.  1888;  J.  C.  Hadden.  Handel,  ib.  1888; 
L.  Engel.  From  Handel  to  Halle,  ib.  1890;  J.  F.  Row- 
botham,  Private  Life  of  the  Great  Compoaera,  New  York, 
1893;    F.  Volbach.  Georg  Friedrich  HAndel,  Berlin.  1898; 

C.  L.  A.  Williams,  Handel,  London,  1901;  W.  H.  Cum- 
mings.  Handel,  ib.  1904;  S.  Taylor.  The  Indebtedneaa  </ 
Handel  to  Works  of  Other  Composers,  Cambridge.  1906. 

HANDICRAFTS,  HEBREW. 

The  Beginnings  (5  1).  Pottery  (§  5). 

Developed  by  City  Life.  Gilds     The  Stone-Cutter  (§  6). 

(5  2).  The  Carpenter  (J  7). 

Metal-Working  (J  3).  Weaving  (J  8). 

The  Goldsmith  (J  4).  Other  Trades  (J  9). 

Handicraft  was  for  the  ancients  a  gift  of  God  like 
all  other  knowledj^c,  so  that  the  Israelites  naturally 
placed  its  origin  in  the  very  earliest  ages  of  hu- 
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manity  (Gen.  iv.  17,  22).     In  the  Code  of  Ham- 
murabi (see  Hammurabi  and  His  Code)  mention 

is  made  of  fully  developed  gilds  in 
X.  The  Babylonia,  and  doubtless  Syria  and 
Begin-  Palestine  alao  possessed  them.  It  is 
nings.      probable  that  the  Israelites,  however, 

in  their  nomadic  period  had  only  .the 
most  elementary  knowledge  of,  perhaps,  metal- 
woridng  and  the  dressing  of  leather.  The  later 
theory  according  to  which  the  Israelites  in  the 
time  of  their  wanderings  in  the  desert  were  already 
skilled  craftsmen  (Ex.  xxv.  and  following  chapters) 
is  altogether  erroneous.  Even  after  their  settle- 
ment in  Palestine  their  progress  in  this  respect  was 
slow.  Baking,  spinning,  weaving,  and  the  sewing 
of  garments  were  for  a  long  time  the  work  of  the 
housewife;  the  husband  knew  how  to  tan  leather 
and  to  make  leather  bottles,  sandals,  and  straps; 
he  could  also  build  his  simple  dwelling  and  carve 
his  wooden  tools.  Only  metal-working  and  pottery 
appear  to  have  been  special  trades  from  the  earliest 
times. 

With  the  consolidation  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
under  David  and  Solomon,  the  Israelites  gained 

access  to  the  cities  of  the  Canaanites 

2.  Developed  and  became  familiar  with  their  civi- 

by  City  Life,  lization.    Greater  prosperity  naturally 

Gilds.       brought    greater    requirements,    and 

special  trades  were  developed  for  their 
satisfaction.  Above  all  city  life  both  required  and 
permitted  a  specialization  of  labor.  In  the  cities 
the  artisans  were  grouped  together  in  the  bazaars 
accofding  to  their  trades.  In  the  rural  districts  the 
artisan  went  from  place  to  place  in  the  exercise  of 
his  trade.  The  maker  of  agricultural  implements 
wandered  from  village  to  village;  the  goldsmith 
went  to  the  house  of  his  customer;  the  armorer 
alwajTs  traveled  about.  The  gathering  of  the  work- 
men in  gilds  and  the  transmission  of  their  art 
from  father  to  son  took  place  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Babylonia;  the  organization  was  that  of  the  family. 
In  the  time  of  Nehemiah  the  gilds  were  put  upon  the 
same  plane  as  the  great  families  (Neh.  iii.  8).  The 
First  Book  of  Clux>nicles  (iv.  14,  21,  23)  names  the 
gilds  of  the  carpenters,  byssus-weavers,  and  potters, 
who  lived  in  separate  localities.  Usually  people  of 
the  same  trade  lived  in  the  same  place — potters  in 
Gaza'and  Ramleh;  soap-boilers  in  Nablus. 

Metal-working  was  already  well  known  to  the 
Babylonians  about  3000  b.c.    Their  weapons  were 

always  of  bronze  or  of  copper,  hsLrd- 
3«  Metal-  encd  by  an  alloy  of  tin.  Since  copper 
Working,    is  foimd  in  Lebanon  and  was  brought 

thence  to  the  Babylonians,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  bronze  arrow-  and  lance-hcads, 
axes,  knives,  chisels,  and  nails,  dating  from  about 
2000  B.C.  and  later,  have  been  found  in  Gaza,  Me- 
giddo,  and  Taanach.  Iron,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
known  to  the  Canaanites  and  Babylonians  only 
from  about  1000  B.C.,  and  it  only  gradually  took 
the  place  of  bronze.  When  the  "  iron  "  chariots 
of  the  Canaanites  are  mentioned,  the  writer  had  in 
mind  the  conditions  of  his  own  time;  chariots 
sheathed  with  bronze  must  be  meant.  According 
to  the  results  of  the  excavations  and  to  the  Biblical 
accounts,  bronze  was  the  metal  most  in  use  during 


the  earlier  years  of  the  monarchy.  Helmet,  shield, 
breast-plate,  greaves,  and  sword  are  of  bronze  (I 
Sam.  xvii.  5-7;  II  Sam.  xxii.  35).  Goliath's  iron 
spear-head  is  remarked  as  something  unusual  (I 
8am,  xvii.  7).  Only  later  is  there  frequent  men- 
tion of  iron,  as  of  doors  sheathed  with  iron  and  iron 
bolts  (Isa.  xlv.  2),  breast-plates  (Job  xx.  24),  axes, 
and  hatchets  (Deut.  xix.  5,  xxvii.  5).  The  ore 
came  from  Lebanon  (cf.  Jer.  xv.  12),  and  furnaces 
for  its  smelting  are  mentioned  (Deut.  iv.  20;  Jer. 
xi.  4;  I  Kings  viii.  51).  The  Israelites  did  not 
advance  as  far  as  the  casting  of  iron.  For  artistic 
work  only  bronze  was  used  (cf .  the  vessels  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple,  I  Kings  vii.  13  sqq.). 

The  Phenicians  always  had  a  kind  of  monopoly 
of  the  fabrication  of  vases,  dishes,  etc.,  and  it  can 

not  be  determined  in  the  case  of  such 

4.  The  Gold- objects  whether  they  were  made  by 

smith.       the  Israelites  or  were  brought  from 

Phenicia.  The  same  may  he  said  of 
ornaments  and  other  objects  made  of  the  precious 
metals.  The  goldsmith  (zoreph)  is  often  mentioned. 
That  the  people  were  familiar  with  his  work  is 
shown  by  the  metaphors  referring  to  this  craft  used 
by  the  prophets,  such  as  the  melting  of  gold  in  the 
crucible,  its  purification  with  alkaline  salt  (&or,  Isa. 
i.  25),  soldering  (Isa.  xli.  7),  polishing,  and  the  hke. 
Hammer  and  anvil,  tongs  and  chisel,  crucible  and 
bellows,  and  especially  the  graver  are  the  gold- 
smith's tools.  The  art  of  appliqu6  in  gold  was  in 
great  favor.  Idols  formed  of  wood  or  metal  and 
overlaid  with  gold  were  much  fancied  (Isa.  xxx.  22; 
II  Kings  xviii.  16).  The  golden  calves  of  Dan  and 
Bethel  were  probably  made  in  this  style  (I  Kings  xii. 
28).  Fine  gold  thread  was  also  produced  to  be  in- 
terwoven in  costly  garments  (Ex.  xxviii.  6).  Gold 
was  brought  from  southern  Arabia  (Ophir,  Havilah, 
etc.)  by  the  Sabeans  (Ezek.  xxvii.  22). 

Information  concerning  the  potter's  art  is  quite 
full  through  the  rich  results  of  the  excavations  at 

Tell  el-Hesy.    From  about  1400  b.c. 
5.  Pottery,  can  be  traced  the  influence  exercised 

by  the  art  of  Mycenae,  through  the 
mediimi  of  Phenicians  from  Cyprus,  upon  the  rude 
art  of  the  Canaanites.  This  appears  in  the  en- 
graved and  stamped  patterns,  consisting  of  wave 
lines,  crosses,  straight  lines,  curves,  etc.,  and  also 
in  the  painted  decorations  in  the  style  of  Mycense; 
geometric  figures  (circles,  wave  lines,  etc.)  and  rep- 
resentations of  birds  and  ibexes,  all  executed  in  the 
veiy  best  manner.  In  the  early  Israelitic  period 
Phenician  influence  is  dominant  both  in  the  form 
and  in  the  style  of  decoration.  Later,  about  700 
B.C.,  Greek  influence  asserts  itself  and  brilliant 
yellowish-brown  or  black  ware  is  found,  usually 
decorated  with  concentric  circles.  It  is,  of  course, 
difficult  to  determine  what  was  made  by  the  Israel- 
ites in  their  villages  and  what  was  brought  in  by 
Phenician  merchants,  but  it  is  known  that  the 
Israelites  quickly  assimilated  this  art.  The  proph- 
ets took  their  metaphors  from  the  potter's  art,  and 
they  speak  of  kneading  the  clay  (Jer.  xviii.  6),  which 
was  trodden  by  the  feet  (Isa.  xli.  25),  and  of  the 
potter's  wheel,  upon  which  the  vessel  was  formed 
(Jer.  xviii.  3).  This  wheel,  as  its  name  {obhnayimy 
dual)  indicates,  consisted  of  two  disks,  which  re- 
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volved  one  above  the  other.    It  was  worked  by 
the  feet  (Ecclus.  xxxviii.  29). 

The  stone-cutter  (l^rash  ^hen)  was  also  a  builder. 
He  undertook  the  entire  construction  of  the  house. 

As  is  shown  by  tiie  excavations,  the 
6.  The  dwelling-houses  were  alwajrs  small 
Stone-  huts,  with  walls  made  of  mud-bricks 
Cutter,      or  of  unhewn  stones  roughly  built  up; 

even  in  the  principal  cities  walls  buUt 
of  hewn  stones  were  rare.  As  tools  of  the  stone- 
cutter, in  addition  to  the  hanmier  and  chisel,  the 
level  (II  Kings  xxi.  13;  Heb.  miahJjpeleth,  Eng.  ver- 
sions, "  line  "),  the  line  (Isa.  xxviii.  17,  and  else- 
where), and  the  plummet  (Amos  vii.  7)  are  men- 
tioned. 

The  carpenter  (^rash  *e%)  is  entrusted  with  the 
fabrication  of  all  wooden  articles  for  the  household, 

and  abo  plows,  threshing-carts,  win- 

7.  The  Car-  nowing-shovels,  and  the  like.    Some 

penter.      were  able  to  execute  fine  work  and 

carved  images  of  the  gods  (cf.  Isa.  xl. 
20,  xliv.  13-14).  They  worked  with  saws  (Isa.  x.  15), 
axes,  and  hatchets  (Deut.  xix.  5),  planes  (Isa.  xliv. 
13),  hammers  (Isa.  xliv.  12),  and  compasses  (Isa.  xliv. 
13);  line  and  rule  are  also  mentioned  (Isa.  xliv.  13). 
Weaving  was  mostly  done  at  home;  finer  fabrics 
were  brought  from  abroad.    The  oldest  method  of 

weaving  is  still  used  by  the  Bedouins; 
8.  Weaving,  threads  are  stretched  lengthwise  along 

the  ground  and  the  cross-thread  is 
pushed  through  with  the  fingers;  the  web  is  pushed 
together  with  a  wooden  reed.  The  Egyptians  had 
two  kinds  of  looms,  and  they  were  also  known  in 
Palestine.  In  the  Middle  Fjnpire  the  loom  is  hori- 
zontal, the  beams  are  fastened  to  the  ground,  and 
the  weavers  crouch  down  in  working.  This  kind  of 
loom  is  suggested  in  the  story  of  Samson,  where 
Delilah  weaves  his  hair  into  the  warp  while  he  sleeps 
(Judges  xvi.  13-14).  In  the  New  Empire  the  loom 
is  upright;  above  and  below  are  stationary  beams; 
the  weavers  stood  and  wove  from  the  bottom  up- 
ward. Greek  sources  present  a  third  kind  of  loom, 
in  which  the  long  threads  of  the  warp  hung  from  a 
beam  above,  held  taut  by  stones  attached  to  the 
ends;  in  this  loom  the  weaving  was  from  above 
downward.  Many  such  stones  have  been  found  in 
the  excavations,  and  suffice  to  show  that  this  type 
of  loom  existed  in  Palestine.  As  early  as  ancient 
Egyptian  looms,  the  shifting  of  the  even  and  un- 
even threads  of  the  warp,  which  must  lie  alternately 
above  and  below  the  woof,  was  accomplished  as 
follows:  the  imeven  threads  were  bound  by  strings 
to  a  stick  so  that  they  could  be  lifted  up  together; 
the  thread  of  the  woof  was  fastened  to  another  stick 
and  pushed  through  the  warp.  How  early  the 
shuttle  (Job  vii.  6)  came  into  use,  is  not  known. 
Variegated  garments,  striped  or  checked,  were  ad- 
mired by  the  Israehtes  and  in  Syria  generally. 

It  is  only  by  chance  that  the  tanners  and  dyers 
are  not  mentioned  among  other  artisans  in  the  Old 

Testament.    Bakers  are  found  only  in 
9.  Other     the  cities,  in  the  country  baking  being 
Trades,      done  at  home.    The  fullers  have  a  cer- 
tain importance,  but  also  a  bad  repute. 
They  made  woolen  fabrics  waterproof  by  felting  the 
wool  and  also  cleaned  old  clothes.  They  were  forced 


to  exercise  their  trade  outside  of  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem on  account  of  the  bad  odors  produced  and  be- 
cause a  good  supply  of  water  was  needed  (Isa.  vii.  3>- 

I.  Benzinoes. 
Bxbuooiiapht:     F.    Delitssch,    JMiadtM   HandwerkerUbti^ 
Mur  Zeii  Je9u,  Erlangen,  1876,  Eng.  transl..  JewiA  Artuai0' 
Life,  London.  1877,  Philadelphia,  1883.  New  York.  1888; 
H.  Winokler.  in  AUteatamentliche   For»ehuno«%  Letpde; 
1802;    P.  Rieger,   Vermtch  einer  Technologie  und  TVnm- 
nologie  der  Handtoerke  in  der  Mitnah,  Berlin,   1894;   E. 
Day.  Social  Life  of  tKe  Hebrew,  New  York.  1901;    DB, 
iv.  807;    EB,  artidea  "  Handicrafts,"  "  Metab.'*  "  Pbi- 
tery,"  '*  Weaving." 

HANDS,   IMPOSITION   OF;    LAYING   ON  OF. 

See  Laying  on  of  Hands. 

HANER,  hd'ner,  JOHANN:  Humanist;  b.  at 
Nuremberg,  date  not  known;  d.  at  Bamberg  c.  1544. 
He  probably  studied  at  Ingolstadt,  and  must  have 
been  known  in  certain  circles  as  a  humanist  by 
1517.  He  gave  personal  advice  to  Leo  X.  in  regard 
to  the  Lutheran  cause,  and  in  1524  addressed  a  letter 
to  Clement  VII.  recommending  certain  slight  eccle- 
siastical reforms,  in  the  manner  of  Erasmus.  One 
month  later  he  urged  Erasmus  to  come  forward  in 
behalf  of  the  threatened  Church,  but  his  addresses 
seem  to  have  made  no  impression.  In  1525  he 
became  preacher  of  the  cathedral  church  in  WOra- 
burg,  but  his  leanings  toward  the  Reformation  soon 
compelled  him  to  leave.  As  he  had  started  from 
Erasmus,  he  was  more  inclined  toward  Zwingli  than 
toward  Luther.  He  attempted  to  bring  about  a 
reconciUation  on  the  question  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
At  the  Diet  of  Speyer  in  1526  he  became  acquainted 
with  Landgrave  Philip,  who  took  him  into  his  serv- 
ice. After  giving  up  his  position  at  Wtirzburg,  he 
returned  to  Nuremberg  and  received  a  small  prebend 
there;  but  in  consequence  of  mortified  ambition, 
dissatisfaction  with  the  condition  of  the  church  in 
Nuremberg,  and  deficient  knowledge  of  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  justification,  he  went,  in  1532,  to  Regens- 
burg  and  reentered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In 
1533  he  sent  to  Landgrave  Philip  and  George  of  Sax- 
ony a  maniLscript  treatise,  directed  against  the  Evan- 
gelical doctrine  of  justification,  Prophetia  vettLs  ac 
nova  hoc  est,  vera  scriptwroB  interpretatio.  De  syncera 
cognitione  Christi,  which  Cochlseus  published  in  1534 
against  the  will  of  the  author.  Haner  was  answered 
by  Thomas  Venatorius,  preacher  of  Nuremberg,  in 
his  De  sola  fide  iustificante  nos  in  oculis  dei  (1534; 
reprinted  1556).  In  the  beginning  of  1535  Haner 
hsid  to  leave  Nuremberg  and  went  to  Bamberg, 
where  he  was  accepted  as  preacher  of  the  cathedral 
church  late  in  1541.  In  1535  he  sent  a  treatise  on 
the  council  to  Vergerio  and  in  1537  made  new 
propositions  to  the  pope.  In  1539  he  published  in 
Leipsic  Theses  Joannis  Haneri  Noribergensia  de 
pcmitentia,  in  which  he  attacked  Luther  and  tried 
to  influence  the  antinomian  controversy  (see  Anti- 

NOMIANISM  AND  AnTINOMIAN  CONTROVERSIES,  II). 

(T.  KOLDE.) 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  J.  I.  von  Dollinger.  Reformation,  i.  130 
sqq..  RegenBburg,  1851;  idem,  BeiirAge  zur  poliHacken, 
JHrdUtdken  und  KuihurQeachu^Ue  der  eetha  letMten  Jakr- 
hunderte,  iii.  105  ftqq.,  Vienna.  1882;  F.  F.  von  Soden. 
BeUrHoe  xvar  Geechidite  der  Reformation,  p.  354,  Nuremberg. 
1855:  A.  Baur.  Zvcinglia  Theologie,  ii.  418  aqq..  Halle. 
1889;  W.  Friedensburg,  in  BeitrQge  zur  bayerisdien  Kir- 
dtengeaehichie,  v.  (1899)  167.  Prof.  Kolde  purposes  to 
write  a  biography. 
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HAHWA,  WILLIAM:    Fi^  Church  of  Scotland; 

b,  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  Nov,  26,  180S;  d.  in  London 

May  24,  1SS2.      He  was  educated  at  the  universities 

of  Glasgow  and  Edinbiirgbf  was  ordaiaed  pastor  of 

the  parish  of  East  Kilbride,  near  Glaagow,  in  1835^ 

iDd  was  translated  to  the  parish  of  Skirling,  Feeble- 

dktrep  in  1837.     He  was  an  active  supporter  of 

'   Thoiiias  Ghalmem  in  the  ecclesiastical  controversy 

«l  tbe  tinie;  and  at  the  disruption  of  1843  he  joined 

the  Free  Church,  taking  his  entire  congregation 

frith  him.    In  1847  he  was  entrusted  with  the  prep- 

uiitioa  of  the  official  Ufe  of  Chainiers,  and  in  the 

asm  year  he  was  appointed  etlitor  of  th^  Nurlh 

Mish  Review,     In  1850  be  became  the  colleague 

d  Thomas  Guthrie  {q.v.)  in  the  St.  John's  Free 

Oiufthi  Edinburgh,  where  he  preached  to  many 

devoted  bearers  till  hia  retirement  in  1866.    His 

priaeipal  works  are  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  WrUingn 

of  Thomas  Chalmers  (4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1849-52); 

Wj/diffe  and  ihe  Huguenots  (1860);   and  (hir  Lord's 

i^  (m  Earth  (6  vols.,  1869).    Ho  edited  Tfm  Pm- 

AuNouf  Works  of  Thomas  Chairmr^  (9  vols.,  1847- 

18l9);    also  A  S^ledwn  from  the  Correifpondentx  of 

Tkomu  Chalmera  (1853);  and  the  Letters  of  Thomas 

BrwkiimQfLinl^hen  (2  vols.,  1877). 

BtBUQOKAPBT;  DNBt  Judv.  300-30L 

HAITHAH  (Hebr.  Hannah ^  "  graoOp  winsomeneaa  ") ; 
A  Hebrew  feminine  name,  occurring  in  the  Bible 
And  Apocrypha  in  three  instances:  (1)  The  mother 
of  the  prophet  Samuel  (q.v.).  (2)  The  wife  of 
Tobit,  of  the  tribe  of  NephthaU  (Tobit  i.  9),  Ac- 
cordiiig  to  the  Vulgate  the  wife  of  Raguel  bears  the 
»ajiie  name  (Tobit  vii.  2,  8,  14,  16,  viii.  12;  LXX., 
£<ina),  (3)  A  "prophetess  "  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(Luke  ii,  36-38,  where  the  English  versions  re  pro- 
<iiJce  the  Greek  form  ilnna).  It  is  said  in  praise 
of  hf  that  after  seven  years  in  marriage  she  had 
^^ofituiued  in  widowhood  to  her  eighty-fourth  year. 
"«Emg  at  all  times  ready  and  receptive  for  divine 
'^'^'elationsp  she  could  draw  near,  like  Simeon,  at 
the  right  hour  to  greet  in  the  infant  Jesus  the  Re- 
de^eji  of  Israel,  prefiguring  the  widows  described 
^  f  Tim,  V.  5.  Aunold  ROego, 

»i»UoottAPHt:  DS.u.2m;  JB,  vi.  21 9-^220,  and  the  Iltera- 
**ine  dted  under  Saw ucL. 

^AimAH,  JOSEPH  ADDISON:  Church  of  Eng- 
j^^d;  b.  at  Warrington  (15  m.  e.  of  Liverpool), 
*:***icashire,  Dec.  1,  1867.  He  was  educated  at 
^«^n's  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1890),  and,  after 
^'^'ing  assistant  master  at  Warrington  Grammar- 
^tiool  in  1890-91,  wa5  ordered  deacon  in  1S92,  and 
^^ained  priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was 
*^bapiain  and  tutor  in  St.  John's  College^  Battcrsea 
nS92-j95)^  and  since  1895  has  been  principal  of 
**^  Norwich  and  Ely  Diocesan  Training  College  at 
Norwich. 

^AJUTE,  hOn'e,  JOHAIIIT  WILHELM :  German  Prot>- 
*®t^nt;  b.  at  Harber  (near  Luneburg,  6S  m.  n.n,e. 
^t  Haoover)  Dec.  29,  1813;  d.  atEppendorf  (a  sub- 
^i-b  of  Hamburg)  Nov.  21, 1889.  He  attended  gym- 
nasiuinfl  at  Hildcsheim  and  Brunswick,  and  the  uni- 
'^^rmtves  of  Gottiagen,  Halle,  and  BerliUt  receiving 
*W»  degree  of  Fh.D,  from  Jena  in  1840.  after  having 
«evot^  three  years  to  private  patristic  studies  at 


Wolfenbatt^^l.  From  1840  to  1848  he  was  at  Bruns- 
wick, where  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  rationalis- 
tic clergy  of  the  city,  who  succeed^  in  debarring  him 
from  position  after  position^  so  that,  in  1851,  ha 
waa  compelled  to  accept  a  country  pastorate  at  the 
Hanoverian  village  of  Batheln,  He  removi^  to  a 
similar  position  at  Salzhemmendorf  in  1854.  Hb 
fortune  changed,  however,  in  1861,  when  he  was 
called  to  Greifswald  as  pastor  of  St.  James's  and 
also  as  professor  of  practical  theology  at  the  univer^ 
sity  of  the  same  city.  He  retained  tliase  positions 
until  his  retirement  from  active  hfe  in  1886,  after 
which  be  spent  the  remainder  of  his  hfe  at  Eppen- 
dorf, 

Haime's  theological  position  was  essentially  poa* 
itive,  although  his  poetic  and  philosophical  tend* 
encies  brought  him  into  frequent  conflict  with  the 
strictly  orthodox  as  well  as  with  the  rationalists. 
At  a  later  period  he  entered  the  Proie»tont^nt}erein, 
but  in  his  concluding  years  he  maintained  a  dis* 
tinctly  irenic  attitude,  particularly  toward  younger 
colleagues  whose  views  differed  essentially  from 
his  own.  His  writings  comprise  the  folio  wing 
works ; 

Baii<fnaiitmuM  und  sp^cuidiim  Thmdoffig  in  Brauntdiweio 
(Brunswick,  IS38>;  Fettr^en  an  Gebildntm  ^bet  da*  Weun 
dc^  chritUickpn  Gtaubpns.  tniwaowfept  ^ber  dot  V&rhiiitnis  dV 
geachichUichen  Ptft&n  ChritH  zur  Idee  dsa  ChHafentufra  i  1&39); 
Friedrich  iichi^fTirmchtr  aU  retigiuBer  Geniut  DeuUchlandM 
(1S4D):  SokrtiU*  qU  Qenim  der  Humanimt  ilMl)i  Det 
modeme  NihiiisimiM  und  dit  Sb^uM'»^  OtaiJ^wtl^itre  im 
VerhitUnii  lur  I  dm  der  dunMUidien  Retigi&n  (Biebfeld,  1S42); 
Anh-orthodar,  od^  O^^jen  Bu^mtaittndienBt  und  Pfaffenium 
und  f&r  deti  fteien  G^ai  der  liuTnanitM  und  dtM  ChrifteniumM 
(Brunswick.  1846);  Drr  freie  Glaube  im  Kampf  mil  dm  th^- 
oktffiachtn  Haibh^tfn  untrvr  Taffs  (1&46);  Reiigiiti^  MoAfi* 
ungen  inr  SUhne  (t34S];  Vorko}^  turn  Glauben^  odcr  da» 
Wund^r  det  Chriateniums  im  Einkktnfft  mU  Vamui/tfl  und 
Natur  |3  pttrts,  Sca^  l850-dl>;  ZeiUpieaelunffen  (HuioTBr, 
1S52);  Btkenntnitae,  od^  drri  Backer  rom  Gla^ihsn  US61); 
Ditf  /d«;  d^r  f^hm-ylnien  Perfi'nU^hktit,  oder  Goit  und  »ein  Var- 
h^tirdt  zur  H'*?^/,  it^aondfTe  tur  meiiMchlichen  PerBdnlith- 
keii  (2  vul?,,  lgGl-62);  Die  ZeU  dur  deuiMchtn  FrmhvUa- 
krie^  in  iJirer  Bedeutung  fi^  die  Zukunft  de*  Rfiche*  Gotta 
und  winer  Ger^chiisfkeii  (1803);  Afdi-Henff«tenbtTQ  (Elber- 
fuM,  18fi7l;  Der  Geist  den  Chriatgniuma  £ia67)i  Die  €hri*t' 
tichg  Kirche  nach  ihrer  Stelhtng  und  Aufffobe  im  Reicke  tier 
SiUiichkeit  (Berlio.  I8SS);  nad  Dim  Kirche  im  neuen  Reieha 
(1371).  (O.  ZaC^EHfO 

Bi^t'lOQEiAPiiT:    His  own  Drei  BUcher  vom  Gtauben,  pp,  79- 
122,  Hanover,  1S65,  contfuna  autobiogrKphJctil  mnt«n«L(, 

HANITINGTO!f,  JAMES;  Anglican  missionary 
bishop  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa;  b.  at  Hurst- 
pierpoint  (8  m.  from  Brighton),  England,  Sept.  3, 
1847;  d.  in  Uganda,  Africa,  Oct.  29,  1885,  He 
studied  at  St-  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1873; 
M,A.,  1875;  D.D.,  1884);  was  ordained  deacon  and 
became  curate  at  Martinhoe  and  Trent ishoe  1874, 
and  of  St,  George's,  Hurstpierpoint,  1875;  was  or- 
dained priest  1876.  In  1882  he  offered  himself  to 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  for  the  Central  Africa 
mission  at  Rubaga  for  a  period  of  five  y^rs,  was 
accepted,  and  reached  Msalala  on  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  the  same  year,  when  a  severe  illness  com- 
pelled his  return.  He  resumed  his  duties  at  Hurst- 
pierpoint, but  in  18S4  was  offered  the  bishopric 
named  above,  then  newly  created,  accepted  il,  was 
consecrated  June  24,  1884,  and  sailed  the  same  year, 
reaching  Mombasa  Jan.  24,  18S5.  He  determined 
to  open  lip  a  new  road  by  a  healthier  route  through 


Hanover 
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tho  fifasai  country  to  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  which 
he  peached  Oct*  17,  Thia  approach  from  a  new 
dit^ction  alarmed  the  natives,  who  feared  encroach- 
ments from  the  whit^,  and  the  bsahop  and  his  com- 
pany were  jseizcd  by  Chief  Mwanga  of  Uganda,  on 
Oct,  21,  and  were  put  to  death  eight  days  later. 

BiaLiodiiAPfiT:  E.  C  DawaoOt  Jama  Hanninifton,  Firtt 
Bi^iop  oi  Eaater^n  EtfuaUmal  Africa^  London,  1887;  DNB, 

HAHOVER.    See  pEua»iA< 

HANSIZ,  hOn'sitUp  MARCUS:  Jc»tiJt  church  his- 
torian; b.  near  Voikermarkt  (47  m,  s.w,  of  Grai), 
Carinthia,  Apr.  23, 1683^  d.  at  Vienna  Sept.  5>  1766. 
He  waa  educated  at  Eberadorf  and  Vienna,  and 
became  a  teacher  of  philosophy  and  hktofy,  hrst  at 
Gmt  and  later  at  various  oilier  places.  Inspired 
by  special  hia tones  of  the  Church  m  France,  Italy, 
and  Engl  and  p  he  began  a  eompit^hensive  Germania 
sacra,  commenemg  with  the  history  of  the  church 
at,  Lorch*  tlie  dioce^  of  Pa^aau,  and  the  archbi^hop- 
lic  of  SaUbiirg^  which  formed  the  first  two  volumes 
(Auepburi:,  1727-29).  After  1731  he  occupied  him* 
pelf  partly  with  minor  works  and  partly  with  the 
collection  of  materiali  for  the  tlurd  volume  of  his 
great  work,  which  was  designed  to  eom prise  the 
bistoiy  of  the  diocese  of  Regensburg^  as  well  as  with 
gathering  data  for  the  bishoprics  of  Vienna,  Neu* 
fitadt«  Bcckau  Gurk,  Lavant,  and  the  history  of 
Carinthia.  He  was  able,  however,  to  pubUsb  only 
the  introduction  to  this  volume  (Vienna,  1754),  for 
the  controvet^y  in  which  his  researches  involved 
him  with  the  canons  of  St.  Emmeram  led  him  to 
retire  from  nil  literary  activity.  Nevertheless,  his 
interest  in  the  work  was  unabated  until  his  death. 
After  lib  decease  appeared  \us  Anakcta  pro  hhiaria 
CarifUhim  (Klaf^nfurt,  IS72),  Even  in  its  frag- 
mentary state;,  the  Grrmama  sacra  forms  a  note- 
worthy product  of  German  industry  and  a  valuable 
preUminary  for  the  lii^tory  of  Germany  and  its 
Church;  and  its  author  was  characterized  not  only 
by  learning,  diligence,  and  perspicuity,  but  also  by 
love  of  truth  and  historical  critical  ability. 

(O.  ZdCILLKRt.) 

BiBLioanAFaf :  A.  iiod  A.  cle  Rnek^r,  Smvuiwu  dit  Id  eom- 
poff^it  4^0  Jf$uM,  il  285.  7  volik.  U^.  18A3-0t;  H.  Hur^ 
t^r,  NoitUTtelator  liUrariut  rrccniixrri*  iMmito&im  txtihotictF, 
Hi,  109-111,  Innsbruck,  ISS3. 

HAPAX  LEGOHmon  or  EIREMEKOn  (Gk. 
**  Once  said  '*  or  **  spoken  ") :  An  expression  used  in 
exegetical  or  text-critical  works  signifying  that  the 
^"ord*  phrft^e,  or  combination  is  not  known  to 
^wi  elsewhere »  or  iil  least  Is  ain^ar  in  the  book 
or  author  under  discussion  ^ 

HAPHTARAB,  haf-ta'r«  {^*  conclusion, '  *  pL  Haph- 
fart^h):  Ftcadlng  lessons  or  paragraphs  taken  from 
the  Prophets,  read  after  the  Law  in  the  morning  ser- 
vices of  the  synagogues  on  Sabbaths  and  feast- 
days,  and  in  the  afternoon  acr%'ices  on  fast -day  5(, 
The  pas'^age  chosen  litis  some  rcbtion,  which,  how- 
ever, is  often  very  indirect,  to  the  section  previounly 
read  from  the  Liw.  *^»e  Bihlk  Tkxt,  L,  2,  j  *2: 
8y?*AUi.KjrE, 

BinuouftAf^nv:  C  A.  BHgK^  Stud)/  d/  Huiif  Stripimv^  p. 
179,  New  Ycffk,  1^$99, 


HAPPER,  ANDREW  PATTON:  Preilsyt^ks,  li- 
near Monongahela  City,  Penn.,  Oct,  20,  1818^  d  m^ 
Woofiter,  O,,  Oct.  27,  1894,  He  was  grftiiuat^ 
at  JefTcrson  College ,  Canonsburg,  Pa.^  1S35,  ^ 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  P*'- 
1843,  and  in  medicine  at  the  University  of  PieoE^ 
aylvania  1844.  In  1844  he  became  a  missioimry  (^ 
the  Preabyterian  Church  in  Cant^m,  Cliina,  Wbil^ 
on  a  visit  to  America  in  1885-86  he  raised  funda  tc^ 
establish  the  Christian  College  of  China,  now  tb^ 
Canton  Chn^sttan  College  at  Honglok  opposite  thi 
eity  of  Canton,  In  1891  he  returned  to  America  td 
live. 

HAPPINESS:  This  is  not  a  simple  sensation, like 
the  enjoyment  of  a  piece  of  good  fortune;  it  is  rather 
a  state  of  complete  satisfaction^  again,  it  is  not, 
like  bliss,  a  part  of  some  othei^ worldly  good,  and 
therefore  to  find  its  realization  in  the  other  life; 
it  rather  belongs  to  the  mundane,  and  is  en|ciyed  in 
the  present  life.  In  this  sense  the  idcA  is  often 
utilized  in  ancient  ethics  as  the  ruling  principle  of 
action,  Plato  alone  regarded  as  the  object  of  effort 
participation  in  an  other-worldly  good  through  the 
knowledge  of  *^  ideas,"  especially  of  the  highest 
**  idea,"  viz,,  God,  Consequently,  Plato's  notion 
approximates  tliat  of  Christianity,  but  without  be- 
ing able  to  bring  this  bliss  into  connection  nith  the 
ethics  which  has  its  motive  force  within.  In  the 
development  of  Chri,stian  ethics,  the  connection  of 
ethics  with  the  striving  for  happiness  was  restated 
in  the  time  of  the  *'  Enlightenment,"  but  resulted 
only  in  a  refined  Epicureanism,  On  the  other  hand, 
Kant  ener^tically  opposed  this  eudemonism  by 
cmpliasizing  the  absolute  and  independent  worth  of 
the  moml  law  apart  from  its  ^itilitarian  bearing. 
To  be  sure,  he  regarded  as  man's  highest  good  the 
union  of  virtue  and  happiness>  and  derived  there- 
from the  notions  of  immortality  and  God,  But  his 
demand  for  morality,  according  to  Kant,  is  to  'be 
satisfied  for  its  own  sake  without  reference  to  these 
moral  poetulates.  Many  efforts  were  made  to 
niitigate  this  vigorous  legalism,  and  as  a  result 
happiness  was  brought  a^in  into  close  relatioofi 
with  morality.  That  happineiis  h  not  the  highest 
end  of  man  is  emphatically  affirmed  by  that  pes- 
i^imism  whose  extreme  assertion  is  that  man  is  des- 
tined to  un happiness-— a  posit  ion  wluch  is  at  the  othei 
extreme  from  that  of  a  fals^e  optimism  {see  Opti- 
uism;  PEi^tiizsM).  The  Christian  doctrine  rcjecte 
both  ejctremes.  It  teaches  that  man  may  obtain 
full  self-satisfaction  only  as  something  other- 
woridly,  as  Blessedness  (q.v,).  By  that  bliss  which 
is  established  in  his  Ufe  and  perfected  in  the  life 
to  come,  besides  obtaining  a  relative  mundane 
blessedness  (cf,  Matt.  vi.  33),  he  helps  to  usher  It 
the  kingdom  of  God  with  its  gifts  of  peace  and  joj 
and  its  laws  of  love  to  God  and  to  neighbor,  and  ec 
to  further  the  complete  development  of  humanit^i 
in  this  world.  P*  SiErFERT. 

BtftUooafcrnv:  J  Mawie.  in  Erpo^tor^  atst^  l»  volt,  ix,- 
».:  i«i#m  in  DB.  ii.  mK>  301:  i».  Htwljit^  Thf  Piirwuit  t>, 
HappiHf*M.  N**w  York,  IVJOtl;  I.,  \hhittt.  CkrUtt  Sf€Te 
**f  iiappitut*.  ib.  imTi  1X>;.  i   7U2  703, 

HARAH,  hrmn  ^HeUr.  Ihran;  Gk,  Karr&i):  Th< 
n^ime  of  the  must  important  city  in  North  Meso 
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pot^smia,  situated  in  tha  v&tle]^  of  the  Upper  Balich, 
mrly  celebmt«d  as  a  seat  of  worship  of  the  moon- 
god-  It^  tuLnSf  three  English  miles  in  circuit,  lie 
a  clay's  journey  southeajit  of  Urfa-Edessa.  Tlie 
etyixiotogy  of  the  name  is  obscure;  the  Assyrian 
form  of  the  word,  ffarmnu,  connects  it  with  the 
word  for  road,  and  i^'iih  its  location  on  the  caravan 
roLit^  between  Syria  and  the  Eaj^t. 

Sources  for  the  pre-Asayrian  history  of  North 
MefiC»potdmiti  unfortunately  still  lie  buried  in  the 
mouxids  of  the  valleys  of  the  Chabor  and  the  Bolicb, 
gii^Ht  investigations  by  Layard  oJotig  the  Chabor 
brought  to  light  some  pre- Assyrian  monumentif. 
The     course  of  Babjtonlan  and  AssjTian   history 
sho^vtrs   that   from   prehistoric   times   North   Meso- 
potajnia  waa  a  repon  of  great  Babylonian-Semitia 
states;  and  Winckler  places  here  the  state  of  Kis- 
sbati,  a  region  which  gave  one  of  the  titles  much  used 
by    Habylonian  kings,  of  which  region  Uaran  was 
perliaps  the  capital  and  most  important  city.     The 
**  l&nd  of  Haran  "  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptioiis  had 
gjeat  importance  both  for  tJie  commerce  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  and  for  the  religious  development 
of  Assyria,     The  oldest  reports  of  North  Me-sopo- 
taurn  Are  til  the  Amama  Tablets  (q.v. ),  and  show 
th©  region  as  being  at  the  time  under  the  control  of 
the  Mitannip    The  rule  of  the  Mitanni  was  over- 
thrown by  Assyria   200  years  later,    when  Shal- 
laaneser  L    assumed    the   (itle   king  of   Kisshati. 
Tlgkth'pileser  1.  hunted  elephants  in  the  land  of 
Haran;   Bhahnaneser  IL  built  a  temple  to  Sin  In 
the dty.    Later  the  district  took  part,  in  the  revolt 
ai^ioat  Assyria,  and  paid  a  heavy  |)eiialty  therefor. 
After  the  downfall  of  Assyria  the  region  came  under 
Chaldean  control,  after  devastJition  by  the  Umman- 
Mandij  aiid  NabomdusrebuOt  the  city  of  Haran  and 
the  twnple  for  the  moon-god*     In  Christian  times 
It  Was  an  important  center  of  heathenism  until  the 
MiddJe  Ages. 

There  are  still  indications  in  traces  of  roads  of  the 
Uttportance  of  Haran  for  trade  in  early  times,  and 
Eiek.  jtxvii.  23  speaks  of  its  commerce  with  Phe- 
nicia.  Of  its  influence  in  religion  over  a  large  region 
there  are  monuments  from  near  Aleppo  and  Scnjirii. 
According  to  the  Old  Testament,  Haran  in  Aram- 
nalmmiin  was  the  place  of  the  theophany  which 
directed  Abraham  to  leave  his  country  and  kindred, 
of  Elieeer's  wooing  of  Rebekah  for  Isaac,  of  Jacob's 
fourteen  years  of  servitude,  and  the  pSace  of  depar- 
ture of  the  migrations  of  the  Terahites  to  Canaan. 
According  to  another  tradition,  Haran  is  merely  the 
•  sewKod  point  of  departure,  the  original  place  being 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  The  version  in  P,  giving  the 
derivation  from  Ur,  is  probably  based  on  earUer 
(Sports  in  E,  since  not  without  cogent  reasons  woiild 
a  narrator  of  that  time  derive  th©  Hebrew  origins 
from  the  land  of  their  foes.  The  two  traditions  have 
a  conn^tion  in  so  far  as  both  cities  were  noted  seats 
of  the  same  cult,  though  in  Ur  the  moon-god  was 
called  Nannar,  in  Haran,  Sin,  Laban  is  itself  a 
poetical  name  for  the  deity  of  Haran,  while  Sarah 
reimlls  the  Aasyrian  Sarralu,  the  consort  of  the 
moon-god,  and  Milcah,  the  name  of  the  wife  of 
Nabor,  is  reminiscent  of  the  Assyrian  maUcMUf 
'*  princess/*  a  title  under  which  Ishtar  was  wor- 
duped  in  Haran.  A.  Jeremias. 
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biffffiut,  part  i.«  St^  Ptstefaburg:,  IS56;  J.  K&l^vy.  Alilan4fm 
d'^piffraphic,  Poria,  1874;  idem,  ia  Eetfue  aemUiqMe,  li94; 
E.  Sohiiider,  K^irWi^riftitn  und  Gctchieht*jifrtf:huno^ 
Giessftii,  1S7S;  idem,  ta  KAT,  pp.  2fi  aqq..  et  pAssaim^ 
R,  Kitlel*  io  ThmihgiKhe  Studwn  aut  WtirtSrmberQ.  18S5, 
pp.  193  s<qq,;  Idamp  OeMchiefUe  der  iiebrder,  pp^  135* 
Gothii*  188S,  Enir.  tmn^L.  London.  18@5;  Ainsworth.  in 
PSBA,  imi,  pp.  3S7  «tqq.;  A.  Met,  GiSthiiJde  dtr  Stadi 
Harran,  BtraiibuTK.  1892;  H.  WinckJer,  Aliorientalitche 
Ftfftchun^nt  pnxtt^  L-ii.,  Ldpiic,  1802:  idem,  C^tchichie 
Sohylonient  und  Awj/ritiw,  pp.  148  sqq.^  lb.  1892;  A.  H. 
^yee^  Thm  Higher  CriiitUyA  and  the  M Qnv.'rf^nU,  LoDdoa, 
1894:  H.  F.  lielmolt.  W^UomdiichU,  ygI  lii,,  part  I, 
Ldpsic,  1S9>9:    DB,  ii.  301;    EB,  lu  1961-63. 

HARBAUGH,  HENRY:  German  Reformed 
Church;  b,  near  Waynesborough,  Pa.,  Oct*  28, 
1817;  d.  at  Mcrcersburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  ^,  1867, 
After  studying  at  hIarshaU  College  (1840-13),  he 
held  pastorates  at  Lewisburg,  Pa»  (1843-50), 
Lancaster  (1S5Q-60),  and  Lebanon  (1S60-63).  From 
1S63  till  his  death  he  was  professor  of  theology  at 
the  Mercer^burg  Seminary.  He  was  a  man  of 
indefatigable  industry,  and  a  prominent  exponent 
of  the  Mcrcersburg  theology  (q,v,)-  He  edited  the 
Guard mn  1849-66,  contributed  to  the  Reformed 
Cfmrch  Me^f^enger  1861-67,  edited  the  Mercer^butg 
Review  for  some  time  before  his  death,  compiled 
numerous  almanacs  for  the  board  of  publication  of 
the  German  Reformed  Church,  and  ^Tote  a  number 
of  books.  His  more  important  works  are:  Heaven, 
or  the  SairUed  Dead  (Philadelphia,  1848);  HeaverUif 
Rec4>gnii{on  (ISSI);  TAu  Meatfly  Home  (1853); 
Life  of  Michael  BchMier  (1857);  Fathers  of  the 
German  Reform^  Church  in  Europe  and  4menca 
(2  vols.,  1857);  Hymn^  and  Chani^  (Lebanon,  1861), 
of  which  the  best  known  is  the  hymn,  Jmus^  I  live 
to  thee;  and  the  collection  of  poemi  written  in 
"  Pennsylvania  German,"  called  Harbaugh'B  Hut  ft 
(Philadelphia,  1S70),  which  enjoyed  a  wide  popu- 
larity, 

BiBUOfiRAi'inri    Linn  Oarhaugb,  Lif^  of  Rtr,  Henry  Har~ 
hauQh.  Philadelphia,  1900. 

HARDENBERG,  ALBERT  RIZABUS;    German 

Lutheran  theologian;  b,  at  Hardenberg  (75  m*  n.e. 

of  Amsterdam),  Holland,  1510;   d. 

Early  Life,  at  Emden  (120  m.  w.  of  Hamburg) 
JVfaylS,  1574.  His  name  was  assumed 
from  his  birthplace;  possibly  the  family  name  was 
Rizaus.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  attended  the  school 
of  the  Brethren  at  Groningen,  where  Gescwin  von 
Halen  was  his  teacher  (see  Coaiajon  Life,  Brethren 
OF  the)*  There  he  must  have  learned  the  views  of 
WesseL  In  1527  he  went  to  the  "  red  school  **  of 
the  famous  Aduard  monastery,  where  he  read 
diligently  the  classics,  the  Fathers,  and,  more  than 
anything  el%,  the  Bible,  and  w^as  also  a  clo^  student 
of  history*  By  1530,  when  he  entered  the  University 
at  Louvain,  he  had  become  familiar  with  the  wri- 
tings of  Wessel,  and  slirank  from  the  quibbles  of  the 
seholastic  theologians,  though  he  had  not  con- 
scLously  joined  the  Refofmation.  Although  at 
Louvain  the  atmosphere  was  entirely  against  the 
Reformation,  yet  Hardenberg  and  his  friends, 
tlirough  their  private  reading,  became  aealous  ad- 
vocates of  the  new  ideas.  When  he  had  obtained 
his  degree  he  left  Louvain  and  turned  his  steps 
toward  Italy,  but,  falling  ill  on  the  road,   betook 
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himself  to  Mainz.  There  he  became  a  doctor  of 
theology;  he  then  returned  to  Louvain,  where 
he  lectured  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  with  great 
success.  He  openly  taught  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith,  without,  however,  ranging  him- 
self on  the  side  of  the  Reformers.  Still,  his 
opponents  roused  themselves  against  him,  and  he 
would  have  been  carried  to  Brussels  and  condenmed 
as  a  heretic  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  opposition 
of  the  citizens  and  students.  He  withdrew  to 
Aduard,  where  he  remained  three  years  (1540-42  or 
43).  While  there  he  visited  Hermann  of  Wied  (q.  v.) 
arehbishop  of  Cologne;  he  abo  had  relations  with 
Melanchthon,  and  with  Johannes  a  Lasco,  who  per- 
suaded him  to  leave  Aduard,  which  meant  for  him 
openly  to  espouse  the  Reformation.  On  Melanch- 
thon's  advice  he  went  to  Wittenberg  (June,  1543), 
where  he  met  Luther;  and  he  became  an  especial 
friend  of  Melanchthon  and  Paul  Eber.  Hardenberg 
was  summoned  by  the  arehbishop  of  Cologne  to  aid 
in  carrying  out  the  Reformation  (Feb.  or  Mar., 
1544),  with  whom  he  attended  the  Diet  of  Speyer. 
The  plan  of  Reformation,  devised  by  Butzer  and 
Melanchthon,  and  assented  to  by  the  arehbishop, 
was  warmly  approved  by  Hardenberg,  even  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  did  not 
meet  the  approval  of  Luther.  Hardenberg  became 
very  useful  to  the  archbishop,  who  retained  him  in 
service  until  the  archbishopric  again  became  Roman 
Catholic  by  the  archbishop's  resignation  (Jan.  25, 
1 547 ).  Hardenberg  was  then  for  a  short  time  pastor 
at  Einbeck,  afterward  military  chaplain  to  Count 
Christopher  of  Oldenburg;  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Drakenberg  (May,  1547),  and,  although  wounded, 
took  part  in  the  entry  of  the  victorious  army  into 
Bremen. 

At  Bremen  the  count  appointed  him  cathedral 
preacher  despite  the  protests  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop.    Hardenberg  retained  this 
Views      position  till  1561,  and  these  fourteen 
on  the      years  were  the  most  fruitful  period  of 
Lord's      his  life.    His  only  official  duties  were 
Supper,     to  preach  twice  a  week  and  to  conduct 
a  course  of  lectiu-es  in  Latin.    At  first 
Jacob  Propst  and  Johann  Timann  (q.v.),  the  most 
noted  preachers  of  the  time  in  Bremen,  seemed  fully 
in  accord  with  him;  whether  they  knew  nothing  of 
his   un-Lutheran  views  of  the  Lord's  Supper,   or 
whether  they  were  willing  to  ignore  them  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  can  not  be  decided.    This  peace  did 
not  last  long,  for  in  1547  the  differences  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  were  discussed, 
but  were  smoothed  over  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
declaration  of  Hardenberg  regarding  the  Lord's 
Supper  (Jan.,  1548),  in  which  he  says  that  Christ 
is  in  truth  given  and  received  in  the  Eucharist,  in 
all  his  entirety  both  as  Grod  and  man;   that  bread 
and  wine  are  visible,  sacred  signs  which  present  and 
impart  to  us  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord;  who- 
soever partakes  in  faith  of  the  sacrament  really 
partakes  of  tiie  substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.     Melanchthon  approved  of  this,  Johannes 
a  Lasco  did  not. 

When  the  controversies  on  the  subject  broke  out 
again  outside  of  Bremen,  and  esi)ecially  the  one 


between  Westphal  and  Calvin,  the  ooUeagues  ol 
Hardenberg   began    to  question  more  closely  hiA 

attitude    toward     the    doctrines     ol 

Contro-     Luther;  Lasco  also  inquired  into  the 

versy  with  difference  between  him  and  hi5  ccl- 

Timann.    leagues;   so  it  came  about  that,  al- 

thou^  Hardenberg  still  tried  to  main- 
tain peace,  the  strife,  at  first  hidden,  came  to 
an  open  rupture.  Affairs  in  E^t  FriesLand  also 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis;  there  Lasco  had  to 
leave  Emden,  partly  on  account  of  his  rela- 
tions with  Hardenberg.  Timann  saw  in  these 
controversies  a  danger  for  the  Bremen  church, 
and  so  he  published  a  tract  proving  that  the  opin- 
ions of  all  orthodox  leaders  of  the  church  coincided 
with  Luther's.  Hardenberg,  against  whom  the  tract 
was  directed,  took  offense  chiefly  at  the  doctrine  of 
the  ubiquity  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Timann  was 
desirous  that  all  the  ministers  at  Bremen  should 
sign  his  tract,  and,  when  Hardenberg  and  two  others 
refused,  began  to  preach  against  them  (Lent,  1556). 
The  senate  tried  to  allay  the  controversy  by  a  con- 
ference (Easter,  1556).  Then  Hardenberg  asserted 
that  shortly  before  his  death  Luther  had  said 
to  Melanchthon  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  had  been  too  much  discussed,  and  that  he 
did  not  agree  with  Melanchthon's  suggestion  of  pub- 
Ushing  a  pamphlet  to  assuage  the  controversy; 
however,  he  urged  Melanchthon  to  do  something 
about  it  after  his  death.  This  had  been  told  Harden- 
berg by  Melanchthon  in  Wittenberg  (July,  1554). 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Hardenberg  so  under- 
stood the  declaration  of  Melanchthon,  but  he  was 
mistaken;  Luther  cannot  have  given  such  advice 
to  Melanchthon. 

The  strife  was  not  ended  by  the  conference;  the 
coimcil  sent  to  Wittenberg  for  an  opinion,  also  to 

the  ministers  in  Brunswick,   Magde- 

Opinion  of  burg,      Hamburg,      LQneburg,      and 

Wittenberg;  Ltlbeck.   The  opinion  from  Wittenberg 

Expulsion  was  not  opposed  to  Hardenberg's,  but 

of  Harden-  it  warned  against  mingling  irrelevant 

berg.       subjects    with    the    doctrine    of    the 

Lord's  Supper,  and  urged  agreement 
with  the  form  cum  pane  aumilur  corjnu;  the  an- 
swers of  the  ministers  in  the  cities  approved  the  creed 
of  the  preachers  of  Bremen,  and  warned  against  the 
sacramentarians.  So  the  council  decided  fully  to 
remove  Hardenberg  in  order  to  obtain  peace  in  the 
church.  However,  nothing  decisive  was  done  at 
that  time.  Later,  Heshusius,  who  succeeded  Ti- 
mann at  Bremen,  advised  an  open  debate,  which 
was  scheduled  to  take  place  on  May  20,  1560. 
Hardenberg  was  forbidden  to  take  part,  and  the 
archbishop  referred  the  matter  to  the  diet  opened  at 
Brunswick  (Feb.  3,  1561).  The  diet  decreed  that 
Hardenberg  should  leave  Bremen  within  fourteen 
days,  which  he  did.  He  lived  until  1565  in  the 
monastery  of  Rastedc,  near  Oldenburg,  busied  with 
literary  labors;  he  was  elected  pastor  at  Sengwarden 
(1565),  and  afterward  served  at  Emden,  where  he 
continued  to  find  success  as  a  preacher. 

Carl  Bertheau. 

Biblioorapht:  In  Bindseil's  ed.  of  the  CR  is  some  eorre- 
spondenoe  between  Melanchthon  and  Hardenberg;  con- 
sult the  index,  x.  369,  449,  and  note,  also,  A.  L.  Hermin> 
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jard,  CorrMponianee  det  riformaieun,  ix.  285.  Puis,  1807. 
Consult:  D.  Gerdes,  Hiai.  motuum  eeelMiMticorum  in 
.  .  .  Bremetui  1547-61,  Groningen,  1756;  G.  A.  Salig, 
VoOatiindioe  Hi$tori€  <Ur  auodnargitchen  Konfe—ion,  iii. 
71^763.  HaUo,  1735;  £.  Wacner.  Dr.  Albert  Harden- 
fmro»  im  Dcm  cu  Bremen  gefiihretee  LehranU,  Bremen, 
1779;  W.  Sehweekendieok.  Dr.  Albert  Hardenberg,  Em- 
den,  1859;  B.  Spiegel.  Albert  Ritaeue  Hardenberg,  Brem- 
en. 1860;  H.  Sohmid.  Der  Kampf  der  lutheriaeken  Kirehe 
um  LuAere  Lekre  vom  Abendmahl^  pp.  186-104,  Leipeio 
1873;  ADB,  x.  558  aqq. 

HARDING^  STEPHEN:  Thinl  abbot  of  Ctteaux; 
b.  of  parents  in  good  position  at  Sherborne,  Dorset- 
shire, En^and,  early  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eleventh  century;  d.  at  Ctteaux  Mar.  28,  1134. 
He  was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Sherborne, 
and  received  the  tonsure  at  Molesme,  near  Dijon, 
taking  the  name  of  Stephen.  He  became  a  rigid 
aacetie,  and  was  one  of  the  party  which  left  Molesme 
in  1078  to  found  a  new  monastery  at  Ctteaux  and 
the  Cistercian  Order.  In  1 1 10  he  succeeded  Alberic 
as  abbot.  The  strictness  of  his  rule  repelled  new 
members  and  the  community  steadily  grew  smaller, 
till  in  1113  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (q.v.)  with  thirty 
of  his  friends  came  to  the  monastery  and  instituted 
the  period  of  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  order. 
Before  Stephen's  death  the  number  of  houses  came 
to  be  about  one  hundred,  of  which  he  founded 
thirteen  in  person.  His  ability  as  an  organizer  was 
great  he  had  influence  with  both  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  rulers,  and  he  was  the  real  founder  of  the 
Cistercians.  Stephen  resigned  his  office  the  year 
before  he  died.  He  drew  up  the  Carta  cariUUiSf 
which  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Calixtus  II.  in  1119, 
and  made  a  fine  copy  of  the  Bible  for  use  at  Ctteaux, 
revising  the  Latin  text  by  the  help  of  certain  Jews 
who  explained  the  Hebrew  to  him.  Two  sermons 
are  attributed  to  him,  and  tw>  of  his  letters  are 
preserved  among  the  letters  of  Bernard  (xlv.,  xlix.). 

See  CXBTBRCIANB. 

Bibuoorapht:  Souroea  are:  William  of  Malmeebury,  De 
rdme  geaHa  regum  Anglorum,  book  iv..  chaps.  334-337. 
ed.  T.  D.  Hardy,  2  vols.,  London,  1840,  Eng.  transl.,  in 
Church  Hieioriane  of  England,  vol.  iv.,  ib.  1855;  A.  Du- 
dMsne,  Hiatoriw  Normannorutn  eeriptorea,  pp.  711-714 
Paris,  1610;  W.  Dugdale,  Monaaticon  Anglieanum,  v. 
220-226.  London.  1840;  ASB,  Apr.,  ii.  496  sqq.  Gon- 
mlt:  Hiatovre  littSraire  de  France,  xi.  213  sqq.;  L.  Hour- 
gain,  La  Chavre  francaiae  au  xii.  aiide,  p.  389.  Paris.  1879; 
Helyot,  Ordrea  numaatiquea,  vol.  v..  chap.  xxxiiL;  Heim- 
bueher.  Orden  und  KongregaHonen,  i.  423  sqq.,  4i29-430, 
446,  452;  GdlUer.  Auteurt  aaeria,  ziv.  230-232;  XL,  zi. 
767-768;  DNB,  xxiv.  333-335. 

HARDOUnf,  ftr^'da'an',  JEAN:  French  Jesuit; 
b.  at  Quimper  (36  m.  s.s.e.  of  Brest),  in  Brittany, 
1646;  d.  in  Paris  Sept.  3,  1729.  He  early  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  which  he  remained  sixty- 
seven  years.  He  wrote  at  first  on  numismatics. 
In  1693  he  stated  in  a  treadse  that  nearly  all  the 
classics  had  been  written  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  monks  under  the  guidance  of  a  certain  Severus 
.^rchontius.  In  a  treatise,  De  nummis  Herodiadum, 
he  held  that  Herod  was  an  Athenian,  a  pagan,  and 
Flatonist,  and  in  his  commentary  on  the  New 
Testament  he  stated  that  Jesus  and  the  apostles 
had  preached  in  Latin.  The  authorities  of  his  order 
required  him  to  recant  his  errors,  and  he  submitted, 
but  retained  his  convictions.  He  is  most  worthy 
of  remembrance  for  his  editions  of  Themistius  in 
Greek  and  Latin  (Paris,  1684),  and  of  Pliny  the 


Elder  (1685,  6  vols.,  inu8um  Delphini;  revised,  1723, 
3  vols.),  which  is  still  the  mcst  prized  edition  of  this 
author.  In  his  ConcUiorum  coUectio  regia  maxima 
(12  vols.,  Paris,  1715),  he  described  all  the  church 
councils  from  34  to  1714,  including  more  than 
twenty  councils  whose  history  had  not  been  pub- 
lished before.  Of  his  numerous  other  works  may 
be  mentioned  Ckronologia  VeUris  Testamenti  ad 
vulgatam  veraionem  exacta  et  nummis  arUiquia 
iUustrata  (Paris,  1677);  Paraphrase  de  VEccUsiaste 
(1729);  Commentaritts  in  Novum  Testamentum 
(Amsterdam,  1742).  A  part  of  his  manuscripts  was 
published  after  his  death  by  the  Abb6  d'Olivet, 
under  the  title  Opera  varia  (Amsterdam,  1733). 

(C.  Pfendbr.) 

Bibuoorapht:  L.  E.  Dupin,  BiJUioOi^que  dea  auteura  eecU- 
aiaatiquea,  xix.  109,  35  vols..  Paris,  1698-1711;  A.  and  A. 
de  Backer.  Bibliotkigue  dea  Serivaina  de  la  eompagnie  de 
Jiaua,  ii.  32-48.  U4gfi,  1872;  iCL,  v.  1501-04;  Lichten- 
berger,  ESB,  vi.  85-87. 

HARDT,  hOrt,  HERMANN  VON  DER:  German 
orientalist,  exegete,  and  historian;  b.  at  Melle 
(62  m.  S.S.W.  of  Bremen)  Nov.  15,  1660;  d.  at 
Hehnstedt  Feb.  28,  1746.  His  parents  had  settled 
at  Melle  as  refugees  from  the  religious  persecution 
in  Holland.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasia  of 
Herfurt,  OsnabrQck,  and  Coburg,  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Jena,  where  he  studied  theology  and  Oriental 
languages,  and  took  his  master's  degree  in  1683, 
when  he  was  appointed  privat-docent.  In  1686  he 
went  to  Leipsic,  where  he  established  himself  as 
privat-docent  in  Oriental  and  classical  languages. 
There  he  came  into  contact  with  Valentin  Alberti, 
who  had  interested  a  number  of  theological  students 
in  a  deeper  and  more  practical  study  of  the  Bible. 
In  order  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  new 
movement,  Hardt  went  to  Dresden  and  spent  a  year 
with  Philipp  Jacob  Spener,  and  he  then  resolved  to 
become  an  expounder  of  the  Scriptures.  On  the 
recommendation  of  Spener,  he  went  to  Kaspar 
Hermann  Sandhagen,  the  famous  superintendent  of 
Ltlneburg,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  better  for  his 
vocation.  There  he  met  Rudolf  August,  duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  him, 
received  him  into  his  service  as  librarian  and  secre> 
tary  in  1688,  and  had  him  appointed  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  at  the  University  of  Helmstedt 
in  1690.  Their  friendship  ceased  only  with  the 
duke's  death  in  1704. 

This  professorship  opened  an  avenue  to  Hardt 
for  an  extensive  literary  activity.  At  the  same  time 
his  attitude  changed  in  regard  to  the  Bible  and 
Pietism;  and  under  the  influence  of  Thomasius 
(q.v.)  his  rationalism  became  so  pronounced  that 
he  was  censured  by  the  official  visitors  to  the  univer- 
sity, and  in  1713  forbidden  longer  to  deliver  exe- 
getical  lectures  on  the  Old  Testament.  He  dis- 
regarded this  order,  however,  and  complications 
followed  which  ended  in  his  retirement  as  professor 
(1727),  altho  he  was  permitted  to  act  as  sublibra- 
rian for  the  university.  A  later  publication  on  Job 
brought  on  him  another  and  more  severe  censure, 
and  this  decided  him  to  devote  his  energies  thence- 
forth to  investigations  of  the  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  of  the  Council  at  Basel.  These  were  never 
published,  but  the  manuscripts  are  preserved  in  the 
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library  at  Stuttgart,  aDd  are  vatuabb  as  contaiiimg 
Uita  and  critieisiiis  oC  books  now  lost, 

Hardt  was  a  geauine  adtoirer  and  oarnest  student 
of  the  great  clasBical  and  Oriental  scholars.  Hia 
literary  activity  resulted  in  the  compilation  of  over 
300  books,  pampMets,  and  treatises — most  of  theni 
in  advance  of  hk  contemporaries.  His  coUection  of 
manu'^cripts  on  the  Reformation,  A n^t'gim  liierarum 
monumenia,  autogrupha  Luifieri  ali&rv^nqtt^  celebri- 
onim  mr&rum  1^17-154^  (3  vok.,Bi*iiii^wick»  1600- 
1693) I  and  on  the  Councils  of  Basel  and  Constance , 
Magnum  oecumenicum  Cofuilaniiense  etmc^ium  {B 
vols,,  Frank  fort  J 1700-02) ,  are  a  till  valuable  because 
of  his  diligent  use  of  the  principal  archives, 

(P;  TSCHACKBRT.) 
BiBLioaRAP0T:  F.  Lamey,   Herrmann  vQn  thf  Hardin  Carl 9- 
nihe,     ISQl:     A.    Tholuck,    Akatiemitch^t  L^en   dea   17: 
Jai^handtrtt,  IL  49-61,  Halle.  1854, 

HAKBWICK,  CHARLES:  English  church  his- 
torian, archdeacon  of  Ely;  b,  at  Slingsby  (15  m. 
n,n.e.  of  York),  Yorkshiro,  Sept.  22,  IS21 ;  d.  near 
BagnSres-de-Luchon  (70  m.  s.w.  of  Toulouse), 
France,  Aug.  18,  1S59.  He  attended  St.  John's 
College  and  Catherine's  Hall,  Cambridge,  and 
received  a  fellowship  in  Catherine's  Hall  in  1845. 
In  1850  he  was  Belect  preacher  at  Cambridge,  and  in 
Mar.,  1851,  became  preacher  at  the  Chapel  Royal, 
Whitehall.  From  March  to  September,  1853,  be 
was  professor  of  divinity  in  Queen's  College^  Bir- 
mingham, In  1855  he  was  appointed  lecturer  in 
divinity  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Christian 
advocate  in  the  university.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  newly  establislied  council  of  the 
senate  in  1856,  and  reelected  in  1S6S.  He  became 
archdeacon  of  Ely  in  1859,  shortly  before  his  death 
by  a  fall  in  the  l^yrenecs.  He  edited  a  number  of 
books  for  the  Cambridge  University  Press  and  the 
Percy  StK^iety,  and  wrote  several  scholarly  and  val^ 
uable  works,  via.:  A  Hishry  of  the  Articles  of  Relig- 
wn  (Cambridge,  185X;  2d  ed,,  largely  rewritten, 
185%):  A  Hi»toTy  of  ihs  ChrMian  Church,  Middk 
Age  (Cambridge,  1853;  3d  ed,  by  W.  Stubbs, 
1872);  A  Ri&imy  of  the  Chrislian  Church  duriiig 
ihe  Reformati&n  (18^56)^  and  the  unfiniiihed  treatise, 
Chrul  and  Other  M astern:  an  HUtoricul  Inquiry  into 
same  of  the  Chkf  ParaHclisms  and  Contrasts  bdween 
ChrktianUy  and  the  Rdi^mis  Systems  of  the  An- 
cient World  (4  parts,  Cambridge,  1855-59;  2d  ed., 
with  Memoir  by  F.  Procter,  2  vob.,  London, 
1863). 

Bibuoorapht:    Besides  tho  Memoir  by  Procter,  ut  puji., 
coivault  DNB,  judt.  347-34S, 

HARDY,  EDWARD  JOHff:  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Armagh,  Ireland,  May  7,  1849.  He  w^as 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1871), 
and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1874,  and  ordained  priest 
in  the  following  year.  He  was  curate  of  St,  Sa- 
viour's, Brockley  Hill,  Kent,  in  1874--77|  and  in  the 
latter  year  became  an  army  chaplain,  being  sta- 
tioned at  Cork  (1877-79),  Bermuda  (1879-82), 
Dover  (1882),  Ooaport  (1882-86),  Netley  (188^^^), 
Malta  (18aS-00),  Plymouth  (1890-97),  Dublin  (1897- 
1901),  Hongkong  (1901-05),  and  Cairo  (since  1905). 
In  1898-99  he  was  Donnellan  Lecturer  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  In  theology  he  is  an  Evangelical 
High -churchman  with  liberal  leanings.     He     has 


written  How  to  he  Happy  though  Married  ( London, 
1S85) ;  Manners  Makyth  Man  (1887);  The  Fim 
Talents  of  Womrni  (ISSS);  The  Business  of  Life 
(1892);  Sunny  Days  of  To^h  (IS93);  In  the  Foot- 
prints of  SL  Paul  (1895);  Doubt  and  Failh  (Don- 
nellan lectures;  1899);  Concerning  Marriage  (1901); 
Love,  Courtship f  and  Marriage  (1901);  Pen  Portraits 
of  Our  Soldiers  (1902);  and  John  Chinamwi^  at 
Home  (1905). 

HARDY,  ROBERT  SPETCE:   Englkh  Wesleymi 

missionary  and  Buddhist  scholar;  b.  at  Preston 
(28  m,  n.e.  of  Liveqjool),  Lancashire,  July  1,  1803; 
d.  at  Headingly  (1  m.  n.w,  of  Leeda),  Yorkshire, 
Apr.  16,  1868.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bntiah 
Conference  in  1825,  and  subsequently  appointed 
missionary  to  Ceylon,  After  a  faithful  service  of 
twenty-three  years  in  this  field,  he  returned  to 
England  and  served  on  several  important  cireuita. 
He  w^as  a  man  of  wide  culture,  and  the  author  of 
several  authoritative  works  on  Buddhijsin  in  Ceylon 
and  on  Pali  literature,  via.:  The  British  Govemtftenl 
and  the  Idolatry  of  Ceylon  (London,  1841);  Easiem 
Monachism  :  an  At^:ouni  of  the  Origin ^  haum^  DtM^ 
cipUnet  Sacred  Writings  ,  .  .  and  Present  Circum- 
stances of  the  Order  of  Mendicants,  founded  by 
G6tuma  Buddha  (1850);  A  Manual  of  Buddhism  in 
its  Modem  Developmcntf  translated  from  Singhakee 
MSS.  (lBb3)i  and  The  Legends  and  Theories  of  the 
Buddhists  compared  unlh  History  and  Sdence  (1S66)> 

HARE,  AUGUSTUS  WILLIAM;  Chnrcb  of  En^ 
land;  b.  in  Home  Nov.  17,  1792;  d,  there  Feb.  18, 
1834.     At  the  age  of  five  he  was  adopted  by  his 

aunt,  tlie  w^dow  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and  waa 
brought  up  in  her  home  near  Basingstoke,  Honif^ 
shire.  He  attended  Winchester  College  and  New 
Ckillege^  Oxford,  and  in  1818,  after  a  long  visit  to 
Italy,  returned  to  the  latter  college  as  tutor.  Ha 
incurred  hm  aunt's  displeasure  by  declining  to 
qualify  for  the  rich  family  living  of  Hurst monceaux, 
but  he  received  ordination  in  1825,  and  in  1829 
became  rector  of  the  small  country  parish  of  Alton- 
Barnes.  In  1833  failing  health  drove  him  to  Italy* 
By  his  plain  and  fervent  preaching  and  unselfish 
devotion  to  his  duties  he  won  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  can^e  to  be  justly  regarded  as  a  model 
niral  clergyman.  His  important  works  are:  Guesses 
at  Truth  (London,  1827),  in  collaboration  with  his 
brother,  Julius  Charles  Hare  (q.v.);  and  SermonM 
to  a  Country  Congregation  (2  vols.,  1836),  which 
have  been  widely  read  and  often  reprinted  as  Tfm 
Alt^m  Sermons. 

BiBUOtinAv^rt   A.  J.  G.  HojB,  Aftmcriait  of  a  Quiet  life,  2 
vols,,  Loadqn,  1872;   DNB,  xidv.  364, 

HARE,  JULIUS  CHARLES:  One  of  tlie  most 
influential  of  the  Englbh  theologians  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century;  b.  at  Valdagno  (14 
m.  n.w.  of  Viceaza)  Italy,  Sept,  13,  1795;  d.  at 
Hurstmonceaux  (20  m.  e.n.e.  of  Brighton),  Sus^x, 
England,  Jan.  23, 1855.  He  was  sent  to  the  Charter^ 
house  School,  London,  in  1806;  in  1812  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge; in  1818  was  made  fellow 
and  tutor,  and  gathered  about  Mm  a  circle  of  admir- 
ing studenta,  among  them  John  Sterling,  Richard 
Chenevisr  Trench,  and  Frederick  Denison  Maurice, 
whose  sister  he  married  in  1844.    He  was  ordained 
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in  1826,  and  in  1832  became  rector  of  Hurstmon- 
oeauxy  where  he  labored  till  his  death,  surrounded 
by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  higlily  esteemed. 
In  1840  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Lewes  in 
the  diocese  of  Chichester,  and  chaplain  to  the  queen. 

Archdeacon  Hare  combined  thorough  scholarship, 
original  thought,  noble  character,  harmless  wit,  and 
manly  piety.  He  was  as  familiar  with  Luther, 
Schleiermacher,  Neander,  Olshausen,  Nitzsch,  Tho- 
luck,  and  other  German  theologians  as  with 
Cranmer,  Hooker,  Leighton,  Pearson,  and  Tillotson. 
His  love  for  German  scholarsliip  was  intensified  by 
his  study  of  Coleridge's  works,  whom  he  profoundly 
esteemed  as  a  Christian  pliilosopher,  and  by  his 
intimacy  with  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby,  and  with 
Bunsen,  whom  he  met  in  Rome  in  1832.  This  visit 
to  Rome  formed  an  epoch  in  his  life.  In  philosophy 
Archdeacon  Hare  was  an  independent  disciple  of 
Coleridge.  In  theology  he  had  most  sympathy  with 
Dr.  Arnold,  but  excelled  him  in  the  extent  of  his 
scholarship.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Evangelical  Broad-church  school,  which  seeks  to 
liberalize  the  Anghcan  communion  by  keeping  it 
in  friendly  intercourse  with  Continental  thought  and 
learning.  He  was  a  sturdy  champion  of  Protes- 
tantism against  the  encroachments  of  Romanism 
and  Tractarianism,  but  he  never  exposed  himself  to 
the  charge  of  disloyalty  to  the  Church,  nor  forgot 
the  personal  respect  due  to  his  opponents.  His 
strength  lay  in  his  combination  of  theological  attain- 
ments with  purity  of  character,  and  in  his  talent 
for  stimulating  others  to  study  and  investigation. 

Archdeacon  Hare  first  became  known  as  an  author 
through  Guesses  at  Truth  by  Two  Brothers  (London, 
1827;  last  ed.,  much  enlarged,  1871;  selections,  ed. 
P.  E.  G.  Girdlestone,  1897),  written  by  himself  and 
his  elder  brother,  Augustus  William  Hare  (q.v.). 
With  Bishop  Thirlwall  he  translated  Niebuhr's 
history  of  Rome  (2  vols.,  1828-32).  His  ablest 
theological  work  was  The  Mission  of  the  Comforter ^ 
vnih  Notes  (1846),  which  contains  five  sermons 
preached  at  Cambridge  in  1840  on  the  words  of 
Jesus  on  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (John  xvi. 
7-11).  More  than  half  of  the  work  consists  of 
learned  notes  and  excursuses.  His  defense  of 
Luther,  originally  the  tenth  note  of  this  work, 
separately  issued  in  an  enlarged  form  shortly  before 
Hare's  death,  is  the  ablest  vindication  of  the  Re- 
former against  the  attacks  of  Bossuet,  Hallam,  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  and  the  Oxford  Tractarians. 
Hare  also  contributed  the  text  for  the  English  edi- 
tion of  E6nig's  illustrations  of  the  life  of  Luther. 
In  1839  he  delivered  at  Cambridge  a  series  of  instruc- 
tive and  inspiring  sermons  on  I  John  v.  5,  published 
in  1840  as  The  Victory  of  Faith  (3d  ed.  by  E.  H. 
Plimiptre,  London,  1874).  The  sixth  sermon  con- 
tains one  of  the  most  eloquent  descriptions  of  the 
conquering  power  of  faith  in  the  English  language 
(pp.  225  sqq.),  but  the  extreme  length  of  the 
sermons  elicited  expressions  of  disapproval  when 
they  were  delivered.  The  Contest  with  Rome  (1851 ) 
is  one  of  the  most  trenchant  of  the  Anglican  writings 
called  forth  by  the  controversy  with  Romanism  and 
Puse3rism.  A  collection  of  his  Charges  was  pub- 
lished in  1856,  a  year  after  his  death. 

(Phiup  ScHArpf.)  D.  S.  Schaff. 


Bibuoorapht:  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life, 
London,  1872;  the  essay  by  F.  D.  Maurice  prefixed  to 
the  Chargea  collected  London,  1856,  and  A.  P.  Stanley, 
in  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1855,  both  prefixed  to  The  Vic- 
tory of  Faith,  London,  1874;  DNB,  xxiv.  369-372;  and 
the  Memoir  by  E.  H.  Plumptre,  prefixed  to  the  later  edi- 
tions of  Gueeeea  at  Truth,  e.g.,  London,  1871. 

HARE,  WILLIAM  HOB  ART:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal missionary  bishop  of  South  Dakota;  b.  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  May  17,  1838.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but  was  obliged 
to  leave  at  the  close  of  his  junior  year.  He  then 
engaged  in  teaching  while  pursuing  his  theological 
studies,  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1859,  and 
ordained  priest  in  1860.  He  was  assistant  at  St. 
Luke's,  Philadelphia,  in  1859-62,  and  rector  of 
St.  Paul's  in  the  same  city  in  1862-63.  He  then 
returned  to  St.  Luke's  for  a  year,  after  which  he  was 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  Philadelphia, 
from  1864  to  1870.  He  was  secretary  and  general 
agent  of  the  foreign  committee  of  the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  (1870-73).  He  was 
nominated  missionary  bishop  of  Cape  Palmas,  West 
Africa,  in  1871,  by  the  House  of  Bishops,  but  the 
nomination  was  withdrawn  at  the  request  of  the 
House  of  Deputies,  in  view  of  his  valuable  services 
as  secretary.  In  1873  he  was  consecrated  mission- 
ary bishop  of  Niobrara,  which  was  enlarged  in  1883, 
and  renamed  the  diocese  of  South  Dakota.  Theo- 
logically he  holds  to  the  catholic  faith,  and  also 
keeps  his  mind  open  to  the  thought  of  the  present 
day. 
Bibliooraprt:    W.  S.  Perry,  Tfie  Epiecopate  in  Ameriea, 

p.  213,  New  York.  1895. 

HARING,  JOHANN  BAPTISTA:  Austrian  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Wettmannstetten,  a  village  of  Styria, 
Aug.  5,  1867.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Graz,  where  he  took  both  the  theological  (D.D., 
1896)  and  the  law  (LL.D.,  1902)  courses.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1891,  and  after  a 
brief  term  as  curate  in  Leibnitz  and  Schladming 
(1891-92),  was  superintendent  of  studies  in  the 
theological  seminary  at  Graz  from  1892  to  1900. 
In  1900  he  was  appointed  associate  professor  of 
canon  law  in  the  theological  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Graz,  and  in  1906  was  promoted  to  his 
present  position  of  full  professor  of  the  same  subject 
in  that  institution.  He  has  written  Der  Rechts- 
und  Gesetzesbegriff  in  der  katholischen  Ethik  und 
modemen  Jurisprudenz  (Graz,  1899);  Die  Schaden- 
ersatzpflicht  des  Erben  fur  Delikte  des  Erblasses  nach 
kanonischem  Rechte  (Vienna,  1903);  and  Grundziige 
des  katholischen  Kirchenrechtes,  i.  (Graz,  1906). 

HARKAVY,  ALBERT  (Abraham  Yakovlevich) : 
Russian  Jewish  scholar;  b.  at  Novogrudok  (80  m. 
s.  of  Wilna)  Oct.  27,  1839.  He  was  educated  at  the 
rabbinical  schools  of  Volozhin  (1854-58)  and  Wilna 
(1858-63),  and  at  the  universities  of  St.  Petersburg 
(1863-68;  doctor  of  history,  1872),  Berlin  and  Paris 
(1868-70).  Since  1877  he  has  been  librarian  of 
the  Semitic  department  of  the  Imperial  Public 
Library  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  has  written  "  On 
the  Language  of  the  Jews "  (St.  Petersburg, 
1865);  "  Statements  of  Mohammedan  Writers  on 
the  Slavs  and  Russians  "  (1870);  "  On  the  Original 
Home  of  the  Semites  "  (1872);    "  Statements  of 
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Jewish  Writers  on  the  Chazar  Kingdom  "  (1874); 
**  Catalogue  of  the  Samaritan  Manuscripts  in  the 
Imperial  Public  Library  "  (2  vols.,  1874-75);  Kata- 
log  der  hebrdischen  Bibelhandachriften  der  kaiser- 
lichen  dffentlichen  Bibliothek  in  St  Petersburg  (in 
collaboration  with  H.  L.  Strack;  1875);  AUjudische 
Denkmdler  aua  der  Krim  (1877);  Studien  und  MU- 
teilungen  ana  der  kaiserlichen  dffentlichen  Biblio- 
thek zu  St,  Petersburg  (8  vols.,  1879-1903);  "  On  the 
Language  of  the  Jews  living  in  Russia  in  Ancient 
Times  "  (1886);  Leben  und  Werke  des  Saadjah  Goon 
(1892);  "  An  Unedited  (Hebrew)  Version  of  the 
Romance  of  Alexander  "  (1892);  and  Ozar  Israel 
(Warsaw,  1893).  The  titles  in  English  are  of 
works  written  in  Russian. 

EARLESS,    GOTTLIEB    CHRISTOPH    ADOLF 

VON:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Nuremberg  Nov.  21, 

1806;  d.  at  Munich  Sept.  7,  1879.    He 

Student  early  devoted  himself  to  music  and 
Days,  poetry,  and  was  attracted  by  ancient 
and  German  classical  literature,  espe- 
cially by  Jean  Paul.  But  he  was  indifferent  to 
Christianity,  and  even  felt  an  aversion  to  it,  and 
firmly  decided  never  to  study  theology.  In  1823 
he  entered  the  University  of  Erlangen,  at  first 
studying  philology,  and  then  law.  But  he  was 
interested  in  neither  science,  and  finally  tried  theol- 
ogy. He  was  not  decisively  influenced  by  any  of 
the  professors,  except  perhaps  by  Winer,  'and  was, 
indeed,  in  his  spiritual  development  independent 
of  his  teachers.  His  chief  desire  was  to  understand 
the  reasons  for  the  objective  power  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  the  life  of  the  people  and  the  history  of 
the  world.  He  thought  the  philosophy  of  Hegel 
best  adapted  to  the  solution  of  this  problem,  but 
later  found  that  even  this  system  did  not  satisfy 
his  innermost  needs.  Thus  he  was  at  last  led  to 
the  philosophy  of  Spinoza,  in  whose  system  he 
searched  for  the  roots  of  Hegel's  and  Schelling's 
philosophy.  For  this  purpose  he  removed,  in  1826, 
to  the  University  of  Halle,  where  he  was  esx)ecially 
attracted  by  Tholuck's  personality.  In  the  midst 
of  these  philosophical  studies  he  conceived  the  plan 
of  studying  the  whole  literature  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  of  the  earUer  teachers  of  the  Church, 
of  the  theologians  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the 
later  theologians  and  philosophers  from  the  stand- 
point of  human  freedom  and  evil,  and  to  put  the 
results  in  writing.  Although  the  work  was  never 
published,  it  contributed  much  to  his  development. 
Harless  received  a  further  impulse  from  his  study  of 
Pascal's  PenseeSf  but  about  this  time  became  con- 
vinced that  his  heart  was  not  right  with  God,  and 
that  his  ways  were  perverse.  He  now  turned  to 
the  confessional  writings  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
and,  to  his  surprise,  found  their  contents  in  con- 
formity with  the  experience  of  his  faith.  The 
chief  attraction  in  the  Lutheran  confession  was, 
for  him,  the  doctrine  of  justification,  which  hence- 
forth became  the  central  point  of  his  Christianity 
and  theology. 

In  1828  Harless  returned  from  Halle  to  Erlangen 
as  privat-docent  in  theology,  and  three  years  later 
became  professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis.  The 
appointment    was   important   not    only  for    the 


history  of  the  theological  faculty  at  Eklangen,  which 
owed  its  later  conservative  tendency  and  its  flour- 
ishing condition  chiefly  to  Harless,  but 

Professor  for  Lutheran  orthodox  theology  in 
at  Erlangen  general.  In  1836  he  became  ordinary 
and  professor,  and  as  such  lectured  also 
Leipsic  on  Christian  ethics,  theolQg;icaI  ency- 
clopedia, and  methodology.  In  1836 
he  became  preacher  of  the  university.  He  declined 
calls  to  Rostock,  Berlin,  Dorpat,  and  Zurich.  In 
1840  he  was  appointed  delegate  of  the  chamber  of 
states  in  Munich  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Lutheran 
Chureh  against  the  violent  measures  of  the  ministiy. 
Harless  won  great  popularity  by  defending  the 
interests  of  his  chureh  with  ability  and  manlineas, 
but  the  opposition  party  succeeded  in  removing 
him  in  1845  to  Baireuth  as  second  councilor  of  the 
consistory.  In  the  same  year,  however,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology  in  Leipsic,  where 
his  activity  reached  its  highest  development.  In 
Saxony  rationalism  was  still  flomishing,  but  the 
brilliant  personality  of  Harless  and  the  eameatneas 
and  depth  of  his  presentation  of  Evangelical  truth 
soon  conquered  it,  and  his  influence  upon  the  stu- 
dents was  not  less  powerful  than  in  Elrlangen.  In 
Leipsic  he  lectiued  for  the  first  time  on  dogmatics, 
and  also  developed  into  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  brilliant  preachers  of  his  time.  Before  the 
end  of  two  years  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  St. 
Nicolai,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  professor. 

In  1850  he  removed  to  Dresden  as  court  preacher, 
reporting  councilor  in  the  ministry  of  public  in- 
struction,  and  vice-president  of  the 

President  state  consistory,  but  two  years  later 
of  the      was  called  by  King  Max  II.  to  his 

Bavarian  native  state  of  Bavaria  as  president 
Consistory,  of  the  supreme  consistory.  Here  the 
soil  had  been  already  prepared  for  the 
Lutheran  confession.  It  was  only  Lohe  and  his 
adherents  who  opposed  the  existing  condition  of  the 
State  Chureh,  and  insisted  upon  an  entire  change, 
or,  if  this  should  be  impossible,  upon  separation. 
Owing  to  the  influence  of  Harless,  however,  who 
was  a  friend  of  Lohe  from  former  days,  the  latter 
did  not  altogether  separate  himself  from  the  State 
Church.  Harless  conquered  the  remaining  oppo- 
sition of  rationalism  in  the  congregations  by  his 
manly  conduct  and  his  personal  spirit  of  reconcilia- 
tion. A  new  hynm-book  in  the  spirit  of  orthodox 
Lutheranism  was  soon  introduced.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  order  of  chureh  service  was  more 
difficult.  Here  the  question  of  private  confession, 
which  was  confused  with  auricular  confession,  occa- 
sioned a  new  revolt  of  the  opposition,  but  the 
organization  of  the  State  Chureh,  firmly  established 
under  Harless,  finally  achieved  the  victory. 

Harless  now  became  the  universally  acknowledged 
leader  and  faithful  mentor  of  the  whole  Lutheran 
Chureh,  and  his  advice  was  eagerly  sought  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world.  He  presided  for  a  long  time 
over  the  missionary  board  at  Leipsic.  During  the 
later  years  he  was  almost  blind  from  cataract. 

His  three  most  important  works  were  written 
while  professor  at  Erlangen,  as  his  later  public 
activity  left  him  little  time  for  literary  work.  They 
are:  Commentar  vber  den  Brief  Patdi  an  dieEphesier 
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(Erlangen,  1S34);   Tkeoi^sche   Enct/klopMie   tmd 
Methodtylogie  toot  Standpunkifi  der  pn^esianti^ehen 

Kirche  ( N urem  berg,  - 1 S37 ) ;  and  Christ- 
Writings,    liche    Ethik    (Stuttgart,    1842);    Eng. 

transl.,  Edinbtirgfa,  tS68).  Tho  oom- 
mentary  and  the  work  on  ethics  marked  an  epoch  Id 
their  respective  spheres.  The  encyclopedia  is  less  Lm- 
port^nt  for  its  methodological  ajraagemeat  than  for 
Hariess^  clear  and  energetic  views  of  the  Church, 
the  mmn  points  being  the  close  relation  of  theology 
to  the  Church;  the  unity  of  theory  and  practise 
ID  a  common  living  faith;  the  living  continuity  of 
the  Church  from  her  very  foundation  as  an  ideal 
factor  of  history;  the  emphasis  of  a  common  faith 
as  the  he^  of  Protestant  theology;  the  entire 
transformation  of  this  theology  by  the  principle  of 
justifif^tion;  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation  in  their  purity;  the 
obscurity  caused  by  the  later  Protestant  echolas- 
ticism,  which  considered  the  dogmas  laid  dovim  in 
the  confessional  writings  of  the  Church  as  the  final 
conclusion  of  all  dogmatic  knowledge;  and  the 
sound  reaction  against  this  tendency  by  the  Pietbtic 
movement.  The  Christtiche  Ethik  (Eng.  transL, 
%*lem  o/  Christian  Etkim,  Edinburgh,  1865),  is 
without  doubt  Harlesa'  most  important  work.  Its 
chief  exocUences  are  lU  scientific  structure^  the 
emphasis  and  consistent  application  of  the  Chris- 
tian ethical  principle^  and  the  interrelation  and 
connection  of  the  Biblical  factor  with  the  historical 
factor  In  the  more  general  sense  of  the  wotd. 

(E.  SriLiorLrN.) 
BiBiaooiMJ'DTi  8t4h«liii,  in  ZeiCicArifJ  fOr  kircMidi*  WiMtm^ 
tehi^t  und  LAen,  iSSO,  pp,  S$  sqq.,  145  taq,;   Idttm,  Ldhe, 

Ceipsig,  ISBt;   Q.  Mirbt,  id  Elicits'  far  bayeriMche  Kin^h^^ 
gwhidUt,  181»d;   Lanesdorff,  A.  v^n  HarUtM,  Leipwc,  1B§S, 

BARMER,  JOHIT  REGINALD:  Church  of  Eng- 
land bishop  of  Rochester;  b.  at  Maisemore  (2  m, 
n.w.  of  Gloucester},  Gloucestershire,  Aug.  11«  1857, 
He  was  educated  at  King's  College,  Cambridge 
(B^.,  1881;  M.A.,  18S3),  where  he  was  feUow  from 
1S83  to  18Sd,  while  from  1890  to  189^  he  was  fellow 
of  Corpus  Christi  College  in  the  some  university^ 
being  also  dean  from  1832  to  1 895.  Ha  was  ordered 
deacon  in  1881,  and  ordained  priest  two  years  later, 
and  was  domestic  chaplain  to  Bishop  Lightfoot  of 
Durham  in  1884-89,  and  examining  chaplain  to 
Bishop  Westcott  of  the  same  diocese  in  1889-95, 
He  was  vice-principal  of  the  Cambridge  Clergy 
Training  School  from  1889  to  1893.  In  1895  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Adelaide,  South  Austra- 
lia, and  ten  years  later  was  translatoJ  to  the  see 
of  Rochester.  He  edited  (London,  1890-93)  eight 
volumes  of  the  posthumous  writingB  of  Bishop 
Lightfoot,  namely,  five  volumes  of  sermons ^  the 
abridged  edition  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers^  Biblical 
Emaifs,  and  Notes  frmn  Unpublished  Commefdarm. 

HARMERf  THOMAS:  English  Independent;  h, 
in  Norwich,  probably  in  Oct.,  17H;  d.  at  Wattis- 
field  (21  m,  n.n.w,  of  Ipswich),  Suffolk,  Nov.  27, 
1 788 »  He  was  prepared  for  the  ministry  by  Thomas 
Rvdgjey  and  John  Eames,  at  the  Fund  Academy, 
Moorfields,  and  was  elected  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Independent  church  at  Wattisfielci  in  July.  1734. 
He  led  an  industrious  but  unambitious  lifei  preached 


every  Sunday  during  fifty- four  years,  and  exerted 
much  influence  in  the  dissenting  churchei*  of  the 
eastern  counties  of  England.  His  principal  works 
are:  Ohservaticms  cvi  Divert  Passages  of  Scrip- 
tuT€.  .  .  Compiled  from  ,  ,  .  Books  of  Voyages  and 
Travels  into  Ih^  East  (4  vols.,  London,  1764^7;  4th 
ed.  by  Adam  Oarke,  4  voL?.,  1808);  Oullim^  of  a 
New  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Solomon's  Song 
(1768);  and  Soms  Account  of  the  Jewish  Doctrine  of 
the  Besurredion  (1771 )»  His  Miscellaneous  Works 
were  edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  W,  Youngman 
(1823),  while  his  manuscript  accounts  of  the  dissent- 
ing churches  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  utilized 
by  John  Browne  (q*v.)  in  his  History  of  Congrega' 
tionidismr  and  Memorifds  of  the  Churches  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  (1877). 
BiBLiooBAPEfrr  Besides  the  Memoir  by  Youj|g:aiaj3«  ut  syp., 

and  Browne,  HiM,  of    Comfngoiwrmlimn,  pp,  1D9,  471- 

472,  ut  atip.,  coDffuil  DNS,  xzit,  414. 

HARMOmsXSp  See  CoMMmnsu,  IL,  6;  Eapp, 
Geoeo< 

BARMOimrS:  Syrian  hymn-writer  of  the  first 
half  of  the  third  century.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
Gnostic  Bardesanes  (q.v.),  whose  heretical  views 
he  shared.  According  to  Sosomen,  he  received  a 
Greek  education  {HiHt.  eed.t  m.  16;  cf,  Theodoret, 
Hist.  eccLf  iv,  29,  and  Hmr.f  L  22).  He  originated 
the  Syrian  hymnology,  and  his  hymns  were  long 
popular.  In  the  fourth  century  Ephraem  Syrus 
sought  to  crowd  them  out  by  writing  orthodox 
hymns  in  the  same  meters  and  to  the  same  airs. 
Ephraem  (**  Sermons  against  Heretics,"  liii..  Opera 
Syr.t  ii.  554  B)  regarded  Bardesanes  as  the  composer 
of  the  objectionable  hymns ,^  but  the  hymnal  attrib- 
uted by  him  to  Bardesanes  was  probably  com- 
posed by  Harmonius.  G.  KhOgee. 
Bibuoorafbt:  Consul  t,  beaadea  th«  titflTAtai^  under  Bar- 
PKBATtiss^  DCB,  ij,  S46-^&40;  CeiUier.  Auteun  «aer^  L 
45S,  464$;   Hanuck,  LUtenUur,  L  174,  184*  187, 

HARMOmr  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 

I.  Hannom«^  m  Jntenvoven  Goap«lM. 
No  Hfumomei*  before  Tati&cii  £f  I ). 
T&,tlaii':9  DiutctfisaroD  and  its  History  (jf  2). 
The  Di&to«itu&roa  OngiEuJIy  Greek  (i  3>. 
R««oiiBtniction  of  the  Diat«aaaron  ibrtmgk  tJie   Ver- 

sona  {.I  4). 
ModfUTi  Worku  of  the  Kind  (§  5). 
II.  Hiirmooiea  in  Piifallel  Arraneemeat. 
Arnmoaiua  ikad  Aug^uattue  (f  I). 
ClericuA  jmd  tbe  Gnesbadi  School  (|  2). 
Ru&hbrookis  and  L&tet  HarmamttA  (13). 

[Under  the  name  of  ''harmony  of  theGospek"  as 
eoramonly  appbed  in  English  are  embraced  two 
classes  of  works:  (1)  those  which  combine  into  a 
continuous  narrative  more  or  less  completely  the 
accounts  of  the  four  Evangelistjs  or  of  the  Synop- 
tistSf  the  different  accounts  being  interwoven  (to 
these  is  sometimes  gi%^en  the  name  "  Diatessaron  "); 
(2)  those  in  which  the  text  of  the  Gospels  is  arranged 
in  parallel  columns,  the  sections  which  deal  with  the 
same  episodes  being  placed  together.  In  the  usage 
of  German  and  some  other  scholars  a  distinction  is 
made  between  "  harmony  "  and  *^  synopsis,"  the 
former  name  being  used  for  the  interwoven  narra- 
tive, the  latter  for  the  parallel  arrangement.  A  few 
works  unite  the  two  forms.     See  Gosfel  and  thb 

GofiPEId.] 
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I.  Harmonies  as  Interwoven  Gospels:  From  the 
early  Church  the  only  work  of  this  character  known 

is  the  celebrated  Diatessaron  of  Tatian. 

I.  No  Har-  The  chance  remark  of  Jerome  that 

monies      Theophilus  of  Antioch  had  collected 

before       the  words  of  the  fom*  Gospels  in  one 

Tatian.      work    refers    to    a    commentary    by 

Theophilus  which  embraced  all  four 
without  sharp  distinctions  between  them.  The 
remark  of  Ambrose,  which  may  be  derived  from 
Origen,  to  the  effect  that  many  heretical  teachers 
collected  out  of  the  four  Gospels  that  which  suited 
their  form  of  teaching,  hardly  proves  the  existence 
of  a  nimiber  of  old  harmonies,  but  rather  refers  to 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  which  got  some  of  their 
material  from  the  canonical  Gospels,  such  as  the 
Gospel  of  Marcion,  based  on  Luke  and  containing 
excerpts  from  Matthew  and  John.  And  to  this 
class  of  composition  the  work  of  Ammonius, 
known  only  from  the  letter  of  Eusebius  to  Car- 
pianus,  does  not  belong,  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  taken  Matthew  as  a  basis  and  added  the 
parallels  from  the  other  Gospels.  While  the  de- 
scriptions do  not  permit  dogmatizing  upon  the 
character  of  this  work,  it  can  hardly  have  been 
anything  other  than  a  handbook  for  exegetes  and 
especially  for  harmonists,  and  it  belongs  to  the 
class  of  books  called  by  the  Germans  synopses. 

The  oldest  trustworthy  report  of  the  Diatessaron 
of  Tatian  is  contained  in  Eusebius  (Hist  eccl.y  IV., 
xxix.  6),  but  the  character  of  the  description  im- 
plies that  its  use  was  limited  to  certain  circles  and 
that  it  was  not  studied  by  Eusebius.  This  limita- 
tion in  circulation  is  confirmed  by  Epiphanius,  and 
still  more  definitely  by  Jerome  when  he  says  that 
out  of  all  the  productions  of  Tatian,  only  the  Contra 
gentea  remained,  and  omits  mention  of  the  Diates- 
saron. In  Palestine  during  the  fourth  century  even 
to  the  most  learned  authors  the  Diatessaron  was  but 
the  title  of  an  unknown  book.     If  Hegesippus  can 

be  held  to  have  referred  to  the  Diates- 

2.  Tatian's  saron  under  the  term    "  the    Syriac 

Diatessaron  (Gospel),"  according  to  Eusebius  (Hist, 

and  Its      eccl.,  IV.,  xxii.  7)  this  is  the  earliest 

History,    testimony   to   the  existence   of   that 

work,  and  it  involves  the  conclusion 
that  the  language  was  Syriac;  but  that  Hegesip- 
pus, writing  in  Greek,  should  have  cited  the  Syriac 
translation  of  a  Gospel  harmony  which  must  have 
followed  its  Greek  original  is  highly  improbable. 
But  the  testimonies  in  the  Syrian  region  to  the 
existence  of  the  Diatessaron  are  abundant,  and 
from  direct  knowledge,  as  when  Theodore t,  bishop 
of  Kyros  (or  Kyrrhos),  removed  about  200  copies 
of  the  work  from  the  orthodox  churches  and 
substituted  the  canonical  Gospels.  Completer 
knowledge  has  been  recently  gained  through  the 
discovery  of  the  Armenian  translation  of  the 
commentary  of  Ephraem  Syrus,  made  accessible 
to  larger  circles  by  the  Latin  translation  of  J. 
Aucher  (ed.  G.  Mdsinger,  Venice,  1876;  cf.  J.  H. 
Hill,  Dissertation  on  the  Gospel  Commentary  of  S. 
Ephraem^  Edinburgh,  1896).  The  legends  of  the 
Christianizing  of  Edessa,  older  than  Eusebius, 
mention  the  Diatessaron  as  the  chief  sacred  book 
alongside  the  Old  Testament.     Aphraates  calls  it 


"  the  Gospel  of  our  Savior."  In  the  Syriac  trans- 
lation of  the  Hist,  ecd.  of  Eusebius,  known  to  have 
existed  as  early  as  Ephraem  Syrus'  time,  the 
"  Diatessaron  "  of  IV.,  xxix.  6  is  translated  by 
**  the  mingled  (Gospel),"  showing  that  in  its 
home  that  was  the  name  by  which  it  was  known, 
while  in  distinction  from  this  the  other  Gospels 
were  known  as  "  the  separated  (Gospels),"  as  a 
canon  of  Rabbula  of  Edessa  (412-435)  makes 
clear.  In  the  fifth  century  there  was  a  definite 
rejection  of  the  Diatessaron  and  exclusion  of  it 
from  use  in  service,  and  that  without  distinction 
of  party  affiliations  of  the  bishops  who  directed 
the  movement.  But  from  near  Mosul  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Kyros  the  Diatessaron  must  have  been 
for  the  churches  long  the  service-book  in  the  Gos- 
pels, while  the  translations  of  the  separate  Gospels 
were  used  in  the  studies  of  the  theologians,  a  con- 
dition which  prevailed  at  least  till  about  370  a.d., 
when  Ephraem  Syrus  lectured  upon  the  Diates- 
saron with  only  occasional  references  to  the  canoni- 
cal Gospels.  Similar  evidence  comes  from  other 
writers.  Mar  Abba,  a  disciple  of  Ephraem,  had  an 
"  Exposition  of  the  Gospel  "  the  fragments  of  which 
apx)ear  to  show  that  it  was  based  on  Tatian's  work. 
From  the  fifth  centuiy  the  relations  of  the  two 
forms  of  the  Gospels  were  reversed;  the  separated 
Gospels  were  in  use  in  the  churches,  the  Diatessaron 
was  referred  to  only  by  the  learned. 

Apart  from  the  two  translations  already  men- 
tioned, the  history  of  the  Diatessaron  seems  to  have 
run  its  course  entirely  in  the  region  of  Syria.  And 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  its  original  form  it  was  Greek, 
and  was  translated  into  the  Syriac.  The  lack  of 
any  testimony  for  its  existence  among  the  Greek 
churches  and  the  way  in  which  Greek  writers  refer 
to  it  confirm  the  conclusion  already  reached.  That 
Tatian,  the  writer  of  an  apology  in  Greek,  if  he 
was  in  any  event  the  author  of  the  Diatessaron. 
could  have  written  it  only  in  Greek  is 

3.  The      an  opinion  founded  upon  ignorance  of 

Diatessaron  historical  facts.    Tatian,  **  bom  in  the 

Originally   land  of  the  Assyrians,"  had  the  Syriac 

Greek,  as  his  mother  tongue.  After  long  years 
of  travel  in  the  West  he  returned  to  the 
East  and  settled  down  and  gave  his  countrymen 
the  Gospel,  not  in  the  form  of  four  books,  but,  as 
he  himself  called  his  volume,  in  the  form  "  The 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  through  four." 
That  the  Greek  apologete  Tatian  gave  the  Diates- 
saron in  Syriac  is  an  improbable  supposition,  and 
against  it  is  the  discrimination  he  makes  between 
Matt.  X.  10  and  Luke  ix.  3  on  the  one  hand  and 
Mark  vi.  8  on  the  other,  "  a  rod  and  not  a  staff." 
But  the  Diatessaron  became  a  household  book  in 
the  Syrian  Church.  Whether  it  was  the  .oldest 
Gospel,  which  was  later  displaced  by  a  translation 
of  the  four  Gospels,  is  a  question  for  further  exam- 
ination. 

A  reconstruction  of  the  Diatessaron  from  the 
translations  in  other  languages  can  not  be  dispensed 
with,  for  no  sure  traces  exist  of  the  Greek.  From 
a  sermon  wrongly  attributed  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
and  to  Severus,  but  really  by  a  certain  Hesychius, 
probably  the  presbyter  of  Jerusalem  (c.  438),  a  man 
interested  in  the  matter  of  harmony  of  the  Gospels^ 
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tt  appears  that  he  knew  notliing  of  a  Greek  harmony. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  O.  Nachtigall  found  some 
Greek  fragments  which  he  thought  belonged  to 
the  harmony  of  Ammonius  (Evangelicae  histories 
ex  nil  Evangelistia  cantinuata  narration  ex  Ariv- 
monii  Alexandrini  fragmeniia,  Basel,  1550);  but 
these  may  have  depended  upon  the  Syriac  and 
Diay  have  been  by  a  Greek  writer,  just  as  the 
Instituta  reguUxria  of  Jimiliiis  in  Constantinople 
depended  upon  the  lectures  of  the  Syrian 
Paul  of  Nisibis.    The  Arabic    Diatessaron   is  not 

a  simple   translation   from   the   Syr- 

4.  Recon-  iac,  but  depends    in  part  upon  the 

stmction    Gospel  text    of    the    Peshito.      The 

of  the       translator,  or  perhaps  better  the  editor, 

Diatessaron  has  permitted  himself  to  make  impor- 

Thiough  the  tant  alterations;  and  in  view  of   the 

VersioiUL    fact  that  it  was  often  difficult  to  find  in 

the  original  the  passages  from  which 
the  elements  of  the  Diatessaron  were  taken,  the 
consequence  is  that,  instead  of  the  artistic  Diates- 
saron, there  is  a  rough  Arabic  work.  Little  use 
could  be  made  of  the  Arabic  translation  were  there 
not  a  Latin  translation  also,  which  latter  is  as  closely 
related  to  the  Syriac  as  is  the  Arabic,  and  which 
exists  in  the  Codex  FuldenaiSf  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Victor  of  Capua,  c.  546  a.d.  About  the 
lineage  of  this  "  One  Gospel  from  Four  "  nothing 
was  known  by  Victor;  it  fell  into  his  hands  by 
chance.  But  Victor  clearly  did  not  think  that  it 
originated  in  the  Latin  Church;  he  knew  only  that 
Eusebius  had  mentioned  two  works  of  the  kind  in 
the  Greek,  and  he  thought  he  had  a  translation  of 
one  or  the  other  of  these.  That  it  was  not  an  exact 
and  independent  translation  of  a  work  in  a  foreign 
tongue  was  evident  from  its  agreement  with  the 
text  of  the  Vulgate.  If  it  was  based  on  a  foreign 
harmony,  it  had  been  worked  over  to  accord  with 
the  text  of  Jerome.  As  a  result,  this  corresponded 
exactly  with  the  work  done  in  the  Arabic  translation 
of  the  Syriac,  and  the  individual  features  of  the 
Diatessaron  were  lost.  It  has  been  shown  that 
while,  as  a  whole,  the  Latin  depends  upon  Tatian's 
Diatessaron,  the  original  form  of  the  Latin  has  not 
come  down  unchanged.  It  can  not  have  depended 
upon  a  Greek  harmony,  since  in  the  Greek  Church 
up  to  the  time  of  Victor  neither  Tatian's  nor  any 
other  harmony  was  known.  The  presence  of  the 
original  of  the  Latin  translation  is  accounted  for 
by  the  many  Syrian  Christians  in  the  West  in  the 
fifth  century.  Victor's  manuscript  came  to  Fulda, 
probably  into  the  hands  of  Boniface,  and  became 
the  exemplar  of  all  codices  which  contain  this  text. 
From  it  was  made  the  German  Tatian  belonging  to 
820-830  A.D.,  now  found  in  Codex  66  of  St.  Gall. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Latin  Tatian  was  much  used, 
and  there  are  extant  commentaries  on  it  by  Zacha- 
rias  of  Chrysopolis  and  Peter  Cantor.  Other  har- 
monies were  circulated  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  relation  of  which  to  the  Victor 
manuscript  needs  investigation.  One  in  particular 
(Codex  Monac.  Lat.  10,025,  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury) has  interesting  relationship  both  to  the  Syriac 
and  the  Arabic,  and  it  also  seems  to  be  independent 
of  the  text  of  Victor.  The  original  of  the  Victor  text 
has  not  been  found;    but  that  it  had  considerable 


circulation  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  texts  inde- 
pendent of  the  Victor  type  in  Dutch.  It  is  from 
manuscripts  of  this  type  that  the  text  published  by 
O.  Nachtigall  (ut.  sup.)  was  derived. 

The  Monotessaron  of  John  Gerson  (Opera,  iv. 
83-202,  Antwerp,  1706)  must  be  discriminated  from 
this  type  as  altogether  modem.  Since  Augustine's 
unfinished  De  consensu  evangeliorum  this  was  the 
first  attempt  of  the  kind.  The  text  is  divided  into 
150  (151)  rubrics,  and  in  that  in  which  the  Sermon 
on  the  Moimt  fell  the  author  engages  in  a  critical 
discussion,  and  remarks  on  the  concordantia  dis- 
sonantia  of  the  Gosx)els,  considering  them  aids 
to  faith.  From  harmonizing  in  the  strictest  sense 
Gerson  is  free.  A  work  of  independence,  pains, 
and  learning,  and  having  important  results  upon 
further  efforts,  was  that  of  Andreas  Osiandcr  of 
Nuremberg,  Harmonia  evangeliccB  libri  quaUuor, 
.  .  .  Basel,  1537.  In  the  dedication  Osiander 
named  as  his  three  predecessors  Euse- 
5.  Modem  bins,  Augustine,  and  Gerson,  and,  be- 
Works  of  sides  these,  two  Evangelia  dia  tessarOn 
the  Kind,  in  manuscript  in  the  monastery  at 
Heilbronn,  and  the  work  of  Zacharias 
of  Chrysopolis,  which  last  is  a  commentary  on  the 
Latin  Tatian.  While  in  this  place  Osiander  appears 
to  have  passed  by  Ammonius,  he  mentions  him  in 
the  preface  alongside  the  others.  What  he  regretted 
in  all  these  works  was  a  lack  of  reverence  for  the 
text  of  the  Gosx)els  in  that  this  was  changed  in  order 
and  in  letter,  even  arbitrarily.  It  was  his  desire  to 
express  in  his  work  the  full  purport  of  the  original 
text  and  to  have  shine  through  it  all  the  original 
inspiration.  If  Christ  himself  (Matt.  v.  18)  had 
said  that  not  one  jot  of  the  law  of  Moses  was  to  fall, 
much  more  was  every  word  and  letter  of  the  Gospels 
to  be  taken  into  account.  From  no  consequence  of 
this  principle  did  Osiander  shrink.  He  regarded  as 
accounts  of  different  events  the  cleansing  of  the 
Temple  as  given  in  the  Synoptics  and  in  John,  and 
even  distinguished  between  two  events  as  narrated 
in  Matt.  xxi.  12;  Luke  xix.  45;  and  Mark  xi.  15. 
And  so  throughout,  slight  differences  in  statement 
seemed  to  justify  him  in  regarding  the  narratives 
as  dealing  with  different  events.  Similarly  his  rule 
that  each  of  the  Gospel  texts  must  stand  in  its  own 
order  involved  him  in  difficulties  solved  in  the  same 
manner.  And  in  this  way  he  thought  he  had  accom- 
plished new  results  in  a  real  Harmonia  evangelica. 
This  name  was  kept  by  those  who,  with  as  great 
regard  for  Scripture,  were  not  carried  to  an  excess 
of  unnaturalness.  This  was  the  case  with  Calvin, 
in  whose  commentary  on  the  separate  Gospels  and 
in  his  Commentarii  in  harmoniam  ex  Matthaeo,  Marco 
et  Luca  (1555)  the  material  is  divided  into  222  sec- 
tions. In  this  the  genealogies  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
are  referred  to  Joseph,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
of  Matthew  and  Luke  are  worked  together,  and  a 
similar  plan  rules  throughout.  In  the  work  an 
unfavorable  opinion  is  pronounced  upon  the  work 
of  Osiander.  With  a  milder  expression  of  opinion 
of  Osiander's  work  was  the  Harmonia  qucUuor 
evangelistarum,  by  M.  Chemnitz,  published  after  his 
death  by  P.  Leyser  and  continued  by  J.  Gerhard 
(Frankfort,  1593-1611,  improved  and  issued  Frank- 
fort and  Hambiu-12, 1652).    The  Greek  text  is  accom- 
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panied  by  a  translation  in  Latin  and  a  learned  com- 
mentary. Parallels  follow  each  other.  Regard  for 
the  text  involves  often  a  doubling  of  the  text  and 
comment.  There  is  evident  all  the  way  along  a 
wide  separation  in  idea  from  that  of  the  Tatian 
Diatessaron.  It  is  no  longer  a  history  of  Jesus  that 
is  sought,  in  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  but  a  learned 
investigation  of  the  different  reports  of  the  Evangel- 
ists in  order  to  secure  a  well-grounded  history  of 
Jesus.  John  Lightfoot  undertook  a  harmony  ar- 
ranged in  four  colimins  (part  1,  London,  1644). 
The  design  was  carried  out,  however,  by  J.  Clericus, 
in  his  Harmonia  evangelica,  Amsterdam,  1699,  in 
which  the  text  was  in  four  columns,  and  at  the  foot 
an  account  interwoven  from  the  four  of  the  life  of 
Christ.  (T.  Zahn.) 

The  principle  of  the  Diatessaron  or  interwoven  Gospel 
has  been  employed  somewhat  extensively.  How  constantly 
and  variously  this  has  been  the  case  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  list  of  works,  which  is  merely  representative,  not 
at  all  exhaustive:  Johan  Hind,  The  Starie  of  Storiea;  or, 
the  Life  of  Chriat  txccording  to  the  foure  holy  Evangeliatey  with 
a  Harmonie  of  them,  London,  1652;  [John  Locke,]  HUt.  of 
our  Saviour  Jeeue  Chriat,  Related  in  the  Worde  of  Scripture, 
ib.  1705:  R.  Willan,  The  Hiat.  of  the  Miniatry  of  Jeaua 
Chriat,  Combined  from  the  Narrationa  of  the  Four  Evangel- 
iata,  ib.  1782,  and  often;  J.  White,  Diateaaaron;  aive  integra 
hiatoria  .  .  .  Jeau  Chriati  Greece,  ex  iv.  evangeliia  .  .  .  con- 
fecta,  Subjungitur  evangeliorum  fuirmonia  brevia,  Oxford, 
1799,  and  often;  C.  G.  KQchler,  VUa  Jeau  Chriati  Greece, 
Leipsic,  1835;  S.  T.  Bloomfield,  Epitome  evanoelica;  being  a 
Selection  from  the  Greek  Teatament,  forming  a  connected  Nar- 
rative of  .  .  ,  the  Life  and  Miniatry  of  Chriat,  London,  1846; 
P.  Lach^se,  Concorde  dea  Svangilea,  Paris,  1854.  In  particu- 
lar, the  demand  that  the  life  of  Christ  be  studied  from  the 
sources  apart  from  the  deliverances  of  the  councils  and  from 
church  dogma  has  resulted  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
in  a  large  number  of  lives  of  Christ  told  in  the  form  of  the 
combined  narratives  of  the  Gospels.  Representative  works 
of  this  character  in  English  are:  W.  8.  White,  The  Hiat.  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jeaua  Chriat.  Being  the  four  Odapela 
combined  in  one  corUinuoua  Form,  Lincoln,  1884;  J.  Mostyn, 
The  Four  Goapela  in  One,  London.  1889;  A.  T.  Pierson,  The 
One  Ooapel;  ,  .  .  the  four  Evangeliata  in  one  complete  Record, 
New  York,  1889;  J.  G.  Butler,  The  Fourfold  Ooapel,  ib. 
1890;  C.  C.  James,  The  Ooapel  Hiat.  of  Jeaua  Chriat  in  a 
Connected  Narrative,  London,  1890;  Earthly  Footprinta  of 
our  Riaen  Lord,  .  .  .  Introduction  by  J.  Hall,  New  York, 
1891;  R.  W.  Rawson,  Ooapel  Narrative,  or  Life  of  Jeaua 
Chriat  .  .  .  and  Epitome  and  Harmony  of  the  Goapela,  Lon- 
don, 1892;  J.  Strong,  Our  Lord'a  Life;  a  continuoua  Narron 
Hve  in  the  Worda  of  the  Four  Goapela,  New  York,  1892;  W. 
Pittenger,  Interwoven  Goapela  and  Ooapel  Harmony,  ib.  1893; 
A.  E.  Hillard,  A  Continuoua  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Chriat 
in  the  Worda  of  the  Four  Goapela,  London,  1894;  W.  H. 
Withrow,  A  Harmony  of  the  Goapela;  being  the  Life  of  Jeaua 
in  the  Worda  of  the  Four  EvangeliaU,  New  York.  1894;  The 
Life  and  Teaehinga  of  Jeaua  Chriat,  a  Contimuma  Narrative 
Collated  from  the  GoapeU,  ib.  1898;  Anna  M.  Perry,  The 
Life  of  our  Lord  in  the  Worda  of  the  Four  Evangeliata, 
ib.  1901;  W.  E.  Barton,  T.  G.  Soares.  and  S.  Strong, 
Hia  Life;  a  complete  Story  in  the  Worda  of  the  four  Goapela, 
1906.  Consult  also  E.  A.  Abbott,  Indicea  to  Diateaaarica, 
New  York,  1908. 

n.  Harmonies    in    Parallel    Arrangement:    The 

oldest  precursor  of  modem  harmonies  in  the  form  of 

three-  or  fourfold  arrangement  is  the 

I .  Ammo-  work  of  Ammoniiis  of  Alexandria  (q . v . ), 

nius  and     who  published  an  edition  of  the  Gospel 

Augustine,  of  Matthew,  on  the  margin  of  which  he 

noted  the  relation  of  the  other  Gospels 

to  Matthew.     According  to  his  own  statement,  this 

work  induced  Eusebius  to  write  a  similar  one,  but 

on  a  different  method.    He  divided  the  four  Gospels 

into  sections  {perUcopai  or  kephalaia),  assigning  to 


Matthew  355  sections,  to  Mark  233,  to  Luke  342, 
and  to  John  232.  Beside  each  number  Eusebius 
added  in  red  ink  a  second  number  that  referred 
to  the  canons  or  tables  in  front  of  the  work,  of  which 
he  had  made  ten  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the 
parallel  or  related  passages.  The  first  canon  con- 
tained the  numbers  of  those  sections  for  which 
Eusebius  found  parallels  in  all  four  Gospels; 
the  second  the  parallels  in  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke; 
the  third  those  in  Matthew,  Luke,  John;  the  fourth 
those  in  Matthew,  Mark,  John;  the  fifth  those  in 
Matthew,  Luke;  the  sixth  those  in  Biatthew,  Mark; 
the  seventh  those  in  Matthew,  John;  the  eighth 
those  in  Luke,  Mark;  the  ninth  those  in  Luke,  John; 
the  tenth  the  pericopes  in  each  Gospel  without 
parallels  in  the  others.  If  one  looked  in  this  canon 
for  the  respective  number  of  the  section,  he  found 
parallel  to  it  the  number  of  the  related  section  from 
the  other  Gospels.  Augustine's  De  consensu  evan- 
geliatarum  libri  quaUtwr  had  chiefly  an  apologetical 
and  harmonistic  purpose,  but  it  was  used  as  a  text 
of  the  Gospels,  revised  by  Jerome,  and  was  provided 
with  the  sections  and  canons  of  Eusebius.  From 
Augustine  until  J.  Clericus'  (Le  Clerc)  Harmonia 
evangelica  (Amsterdam,  1699),  the  material  of  the 
Gospels  was  treated  preponderatingly  from  the 
view-point  of  the  interwoven  narrative. 

Clericus  was  the  first  in  whom  the  interest  in 

the  fourfold  or  comparative  arrangement  became 

distinctly  prominent.    Another  work 

3.  Clericus  representing  the  transition  from  the 

and  the     interwoven  Gospels  to    the   fourfold 
Griesbach   arrangement  was  by  Nicolas  Toinard, 

School.  Evangeliorum  Harmonia  GrcBco-Latina 
(Paris,  1707),  which,  although  compiled 
for  chronological  and  historiographical  purposes, 
gives  so  much  attention  to  the  comparative  presenta- 
tion of  the  texts  that  one  is  reminded  of  Rushbrooke 
(see  below).  The  first  real  parallel  arrangement  is 
that  of  J.  J.  Griesbach — Synopsis  evangeliorum 
(Halle,  1776,  and  often),  which  grew  out  of  the  need 
for  a  proper  basis  for  exegetical  lectures  on  the  Gos- 
pels. Griesbach  felt  that  if  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke  were  interpreted  in  their  order,  many  repeti- 
tions would  be  necessary;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  peculiarities  of  Biark  and  Luke  would  be 
unconsidered  if,  after  the  interpretation  of  Matthew, 
there  were  treated  only  that  material  from  the 
second  and  third  Gospels  which  is  not  contained 
in  Matthew;  and,  further,  that  it  was  not  sufficient 
to  interpret  only  one  of  the  three  Gospels.  There- 
fore he  printed  the  text  of  the  first  three  Evangelists 
in  such  a  way  that  the  common  subjects  stood  side 
by  side  and  the  parallels  could  be  at  once  considered. 
He  did  not  include  the  fourth  Gospel  in  this  arrange- 
ment. The  work  of  Griesbach  became  the  norm 
for  the  following  time.  Anger  in  his  Synopsis 
evangeliorum  Matthcei,  Marci,  Luces  (Leipsic,  1852) 
made  a  valuable  addition  by  including  parallels 
from  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  Other  83rnoptical 
works  are:  G.  M.  L.  de  Wette  and  F.  Lttcke,  Synop- 
sis evangeliorum  (Berlin,  1818,  2d  ed.,  1842;  on  th& 
basis  of  Griesbach);  J.  Gehringer,  Synoptisch^ 
Zusammenstellung  des  griechischen  Textes  der  view^ 
Evangelien  (Tabingen,  1842);  J.  H.  FriedlieU  , 
QiuUuor    evangelia    sacra    in    harmoniam    redact'^ 
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(Wratislaw,    1847);    Tischendorf,   Synopsis  evan- 
gelica  (Leipsic,  1851,  7th  ed.,  1898). 

A  step  in  advance  was  made  by  W.  G.  Rushbrooke 

in    Synapticon.    An    Exposition   of    the   Common 

Matter  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (London, 

3.  Rush-     1880^2).     In  order  to  facilitate  the 
brooke      criticism  and  analysis  of  the  Synoptic 

and  Later  Gospels,  he  presents  the  common 
Harmonists,  material  of  the  three  Synoptists  in 
three  columns  and  distinguishes  by 
types  and  colored  print  (1)  the  nfaterial  common 
to  all  three  Evangelists;  (2)  the  parts  which  each 
of  them  has  in  common  with  another;  (3)  the  text 
peculiar  to  each  one.  Where  John  or  Paul  offer  real 
parallels  to  the  synoptical  tradition,  their  material 
is  also  given.  The  text  of  Mark  is  used  as  the  basis 
without  deviation  from  its  order.  Since  in  this  way 
the  material  common  only  to  Biatthew  and  Luke 
and  the  singular  tradition  of  the  first  and  third 
Synoptists  are  left  out  of  consideration,  there  are 
added  three  appendixes:  (1)  the  double  tradition 
of  Matthew  and  Luke;  (2)  the  single  tradition  of 
Matthew;  (3)  the  single  tradition  of  Luke.  This 
arrangement  brings  out  (1)  Biark  as  the  source  of 
historical  tradition;  (2)  the  fact  of  a  second  body  of 
tradition,  the  collection  of  sayings.  Moreover, 
material  peculiar  to  Matthew  and  Luke  becomes 
more  prominent,  and  the  points  of  agreement  and 
discrepancy  of  the  traditional  synoptic  text  is  well 
presented  to  the  eye  by  differences  in  print.  A 
second  English  work  by  A.  Wright,  A  Synopsis  of 
the  Gospels  in  Greek  (London,  1896,  enlarged  ed., 
1903),  combines  with  the  representation  of  the 
material  discussions  of  the  sources.  Rushbrooke's 
method  was  followed  by  R.  Heineke,  Synopse  der 
drei  ersten  kanonischen  Evangelien  (3  parts,  Giessen, 
1898).  Other  works  of  the  same  kind  are  A.  Huck, 
Synopse  der  drei  ersten  Evangelien  (Freiburg,  1892, 
3d  ed.,  Tubingen,  1906),  and  K.  Veit,  Die  synop- 
tisehen  Parallelen  (Gatersloh,  1897).  A  harmony, 
to  satisfy  modem  scientific  needs,  should  present 
the  entire  material  of  the  Synoptics  in  an  arrange- 
ment like  that  of  Rushbrooke  or  Heineke,  and 
should  include  full  critical  apparatus. 

(P.  Peine.) 

Beddes  the  works  mentioned  in  the  text,  a  number  of 
others  nuxleled  on  the  same  general  principles  have  by  their 
usefulness  merited  mention  here.  Such  are:  J.  Biacknight, 
A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Ooapelt  .  .  .  vnth  a  Paraphraae  and 
Note*,  2  vols.,  London,  1756,  and  often;  W.  Newcome,  An 
Harmony  of  the  Ooepele,  2  parts,  Dublin,  1778  (in  Greek, 
includes  many  of  Wetstein's  variant  readings);  M.  Rddiger, 
SynopeU  evanoeliorum  Matthcei,  Marei  et  Luces  cum  Joannie 
perieopie  paraUelie,  Halle,  1829;  E.  Greswell,  Harmonia 
evanffeUea,  eive  quatuor  evangelia  Grceca,  Oxford,  1830,  and 
often;  E.  Rolnnson,  Harmony  of  the  Ooepela  in  Greek  .  .  . 
with  the  Varioua  Readinge  of  Knapp,  Andover,  1834,  on  the 
basis  of  Hahn's  text,  B<»ton,  1845,  and  often  (after  Clericus 
and  Newoome);  idem.  Harmony  of  the  Ooapele  in  English, 
new  ed.,  ib.  1880;  I.  Da  Costa,  The  Four  Witneseea,  Being 
a  Harmony  of  the  Ooapele  on  a  New  Principle,  London,  1851; 
J.  Strong,  New  Harmony  and  Expoeition  of  the  OoepeU  .  .  . 
a  ParaUd  and  Combined  Arrangement,  according  to  the  Au- 
thorized  Tranelation,  New  York,  1852;  idem.  Harmony  of 
the  Ooepels,  in  Greek,  of  the  Received  Text,  ib.  1854;  W. 
Stroud,  A  New  Greek  Harmony  of  the  Four  Goepele,  Compri- 
eimg  a  Synopeie  and  a  DiaUuaron,  together  with  an  Introduo' 
tory  TreaHae,  TaMea  and  Indexes  and  Diagram;  London, 
1853;  F.  Gflxdiner,  Harmony  of  the  Four  Goepele  in  Greek 
aeeording  to  the  Text  of  Tiechendorf,  Andover,  1871,  1876; 
idem.  Harmony  of  the  Four  Goepele  in  English,  idem,  1871; 


O.  Clark,  New  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospde  in  Bnolith,  New 
York.  1870,  new  ed.,  PhUadelphia,  1892;  J.  A.  Broadua, 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in  The  Revised  Version,  New  York, 
1893;  W.  A.  Stevens  and  E.  D.  Burton,  Harmony  of  the 
Gospds  .  .  .  inthe  Version  of  1881,  Boston.  1894,  new  ed. 
1904. 

Bibliooraprt:  E.  Greswell,  Dussrfotums  upon  the  Prind- 
pies  and  Arrangement  of  an  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  4 
vols..  Oxford,  1837;  T.  Zahn,  Forsehungen  sur  Gesehidits 
des  neutestamentlidien  Kanons,  vols,  i.-iv..  Erlan^Een, 
1881-91;  idem.  GesdUehte  des  Tieutestamentliehen  Kanons, 
2  vols..  Leipsio,  1890-92;  J.  W.  Burgon,  Last  Twdve 
Verses  of  S.  Mark,  pp.  126-131,  295-312.  London,  1871; 
G.  Phillips.  Doctrine  of  Addai,  London.  1876;  F.  Baeth- 
gen.  Evangelienfragmente,  pp.  62  sqq.,  Berlin,  1886;  E. 
Sievers,  Tatian,  Paderbom.  1892;  J.  H.  Hill,  Dissertation 
on  the  Commentary  of  Ephraem  the  Syrian,  Edinbuixh, 
1896;  C.  Holshey,  NeuentdeckU  Syrus  Sinaitieus,  pp.  42 
sqq.,  Munich.  1896;  J.  A.  Schmeller.  Ammonii  .  .  .  Aor- 
monia  Evangeliorum,  Vienna,  1841;  G.  J.  Meijer,  Hot 
Leven  van  Jesus,  Groningen,  1838  (cf.  A.  Robinson,  in 
Academy,  Mar.  24,  1894);  J.  Gildemeister.  De  evangdiis 
in  Arabicum  de  simpliei  Syriaeo  translatis,  p.  35,  Bonn, 
1865;  Bfagister  de  Hussinets  (John  Hues),  Hisloria  gss- 
torum  Christi,  ed.  Landstroem.  Upsala.  1898;  C.  A. 
Briggs.  New  Light  on  the  Life  of  Jesus,  New  York,  1904 
(discusses  the  principles  of  a  harmony).  A  full  bibliog- 
raphy on  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  will  be  found  under 
Tatian.  The  separate  works  on  the  subject  usually  dis- 
cuss the  principles  upon  which  a  harmony  is  to  be  oon- 
structed,  and  the  same  is  often  done  in  works  on  the  life 
of  Christ. 

HARMONY  SOCIETY.    See  Communism,  II.,  6. 

HARMS,  CLAUS:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at 
Fahrstedt,  near  Marne  (50  m.  n.w.  of  Hamburg), 
South  Ditmarsh  (Sleswick-Holstein),  May  25,  1778; 
d.  at  Kiel  Feb.  1,  1855.  He  received  merely  the 
rudiments  of  an  education  in  the  village  school 
and    from    the    village    pastor,   and 

Student  worked  in  his  father's  mill  till  he  was 
Life*  nineteen.  Then,  coming  into  posses- 
sion of  a  little  property  by  his 
father's  death,  he  entered  the  gjrmnasium  of 
Meldorf,  and  by  extraordinary  industry  finished 
the  course  in  two  years.  In  1799  he  went  to 
the  University  of  Kiel  to  study  theology.  This 
university  was  dominated  at  that  time  by  ration- 
alism, but  Harms,  studying  the  writings  of  Kant 
and  reading  Schleiermacher,  suddenly  felt  that  all 
rationalism  and  himian  science  could  not  help  him, 
that  his  salvation  must  be  sought  elsewhere;  the 
study  of  Holy  Scripture  brought  about  his  complete 
conversion.  In  1802  he  finished  his  theological 
studies  and  became  private  tutor  in  Probsteier- 
hagen  in  Holstein. 

In  1806  the  congregation  of  Lunden,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  North  Ditmarsh,  chose  him  deacon.  He 
devoted  himself  with  great  energy  to 
Pastor  and  the  art  of  preaching,  and  extended  his 

Preacher,  care  for  bds  parishioners  to  all  their 
spiritual  and  secular  affairs.  His  ser- 
mons became  very  popular,  even  outside  of  his 
parish;  and  he  was  at  times  so  fearless  in  denuncia- 
tions of  existing  shortcomings  of  the  government 
that  he  was  called  to  account.  In  1816  he  was 
appointed  archdeacon  of  St.  Nicolai  in  Kiel,  where 
he  was  equally  popular.  Since,  however,  he  be- 
came more  and  more  convinced  that  his  time  had 
declined  from  the  faith  of  the  Reformation,  and  thus 
from  the  source  of  salvation,  he  considered  the 
year  1817,  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Reformation,  as  an  opportune  time  to  speak  his 
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mind.    Accordingly  he  published  (Kiel,  1817)  the 

ninety-five  theses  of  Luther  with  ninety-five  theses 

of  his  own,  needed  in  his  opinion  by 

Harms's  the  nineteenth  century,  and  directed 
Ninety-five  against  various  supposed  abuses  in  the 
Theses.  Lutheran  Church,  especially  against  ra- 
tionalism; he  declared  his  willingness 
to  defend  and  vindicate  his  theses  and  to  avow  his 
errors  if  any  should  be  proved.  His  first  thesis  was 
aimed  at  the  prevailing  Pelagianism,  while  others 
were:  "  We  make  reason  the  pope  of  our  time  in 
regard  to  faith,  conscience  in  regard  to  action,  and 
upon  the  latter  lias  been  placed  a  triple  crown — 
lawmaking,  praise,  and  punishment  "  (ix.);  **  con- 
science can  not  forgive,  since  forgiveness  belongs  to 
God  "  (xi.);  "  if  conscience  ceases  to  read  and  begins 
to  write,  the  result  will  be  as  different  as  the  hand- 
writings of  men  "  (xvii.);  "  forgiveness  of  sins  at  least 
cost  money  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  in  the 
nineteenth  century  it  costs  nothing,  since  people 
help  themselves  "  (xxi.);  "  according  to  the  old 
faith,  God  created  man;  according  to  the  new  faith, 
man  creates  God"  (xxvii.);  "the  'religion  of  reason  ' 
is  bare  either  of  reason  or  of  religion,  or  of  both  " 
(xxxii.).  The  following  theses  asserted  for  religion 
its  independent  sphere:  "  That  anybody  should 
misconstrue  the  fixed  word  of  the  Bible  is  prevented 
by  our  sjrmbolical  books  "  (1-);  "  the  words  of  our 
revealed  religion  we  regard  as  sacred  in  their  original 
language,  and  do  not  consider  them  a  dress  which 
may  be  taken  off  from  religion,  but  as  its  body  in 
union  with  which  it  has  its  life.  But  a  translation 
into  a  Uving  language  must  be  revised  every 
hundred  years  in  order  to  remain  alive  "  (li.,  lii.). 
Harms  then  attacked  the  rationalistic  Bible  of  Al- 
tona  (see  Bible  Versions,  VII.,  §  4)  and  the  laxity 
of  the  church  government.  The  last  twenty  theses 
were  directed  against  the  Union. 

Harms 's  theses  naturally  created  a  sensation  and 
called  forth  about  two  hundred  pamphlets.  The 
rationalists  were  offended,  but  others  recognized 
the  theses  as  a  wholesome  ferment  and  a  bitter 
medicine  for  the  weak  faith  of  the  time.  Ck)urt 
preacher  C.  F.  von  Ammon  (q.v.)  in  Dresden  ap- 
proved them  and  Schleiermacher  also  took  the  part 
of  Harms. 

The  position  of  Harms  became  more  and  more 

important.   His  merits  were  more  widely  recognized, 

and   the  number  of   his   hearers   in- 

His         creased.    In  the  University  of  Kiel  the 

Influence,  spirit  of  rationalism  began  to  disap- 
pear. In  1819  he  declined  a  call  to 
St.  Petersburg  as  EvangeUcal  bishop,  and  in  1834 
one  to  Trinity  Church  in  Berlin  as  the  successor  of 
Schleiermacher.  After  Fock's  death  in  1835  he  was 
promoted  chief  preacher  at  St.  Nicolai  and  provost 
of  Kiel.  In  1849  blindness  compelled  him  to  lay 
down  his  oflfices. 

Harms  was  before  everything  a  powerful  preacher. 
Great  crowds  came  to  hear  him;  it  was  the  content 
of  his  sermons  which  attracted,  in  spite  of  their  lack 
of  ornament  and  embellishment.  Controversy  deep- 
ened his  convictions,  which  he  expressed  decidedly 
and  sharolv  in  his  writings.  Among  these  must  be 
mentioned  first  his  sermons,  of  which  he  published 
sixteen  collections  between   1808  and   1858.    He 


wrote  a  number  of  catechisms  and  other  books  for 
reUgious  instruction  (Daa  Christentum  in  einem 
kleinen  Katechismus,  1810;  Die  Rdigion  der  Christen 
in  einem  Katechiamua  aufs  neue  gelekrt,  1814;  etc.). 
His  Pastoraltheologie  (1830),  the  fruit  of  his  informal 
talks  on  practical  theology,  appeared  in  a  third 
edition  as  late  as  1878.  He  also  wrote  hymns,  a 
few  of  which  have  passed  into  German  hymn-books. 

(H.  C.  CARSTENSf.) 

Biblioorapht:  Hanns's  autobiography  {L^tenabe^ehreib' 
ung)  appeared  KieU  1852;  some  of  his  letters  are  in 
P.  Petri,  L.  A.  Petri  Leben,  Hanover,  1888.  Consult:  Dor- 
ner,  BlOJUer  der  Erinnerung  an  d4i9  JubUdum  von  C.  Harm9, 
Kiel,  1842;  K.  Schneider,  C  Harms^  der  evangelitche  Pre- 
diger,  Prieater  und  PoBtor,  Bielefeld,  1861;  idem,  Schleier- 
macher und  Harms,  Berlin,  1865;  J.  Kaftan,  C.  Harm; 
Basel,  1875;  C.  LQdemann,  Erinnerung  an  Claue  Harma 
und  aeine  Zeit,  Kiel,  1878;  F.  Volbehr,  C.  Harma  an  aeinem 
hundertjQhrigen  Oeburtatag,  ib.  1878.  Further  literature 
LB  given  in  Hauck-Hersog,  RE,  vii.  433. 

HARMS,  GEORG  LUDWIG  DETLEV  THEODOR 
(conmionly  known  as  Ludwig  Harms):  German 

Lutheran  and  founder  of  the  Her- 
Early  Life,  mannsburg  mission;    b.  at  Walsrode 

(45  m.  s.w.  of  Liineburg),  Hanover, 
May  5, 1808;  d.  at  Hermannsburg  (50  m.  s.  of  Ham- 
burg), Hanover,  Nov.  5, 1866.  He  studied  theology 
at  G6ttmgen  from  1827  to  1830;  but  while  at  first 
influenced  by  the  prevailing  rationalism,  his  trial 
sermon  of  1833  emphasized  justification  by  faith. 
Harms  became  private  tutor  at  Lauenburg,  in  the 
house  of  Chamberlain  von  Linstow,  where  he  met 
a  small  circle  of  Pietists.  He  shared  at  this  time 
their  views  of  a  living  faith  and  of  the  gratuitous 
justification  of  the  sinner  by  faith,  but  also  their 
indifference  toward  confessional  distinctions,  their 
other-worldUness,  and  their  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  Chiu*ch  and  its  ordinances.  He  soon  became 
the  leading  personality  in  this  circle,  and  developed 
especial  interest  in  missions.  In  1834  he  founded  a 
missionary  society  in  Lauenburg,  which  in  1836 
became  a  branch  of  the  newly  organized  North- 
German  Missionary  Society.  In  1839  Harms  re- 
turned to  the  home  of  his  parents  and  assisted  his 
father  during  the  winter.  In  1840  he  again  became 
private  tutor  at  Liineburg,  where  an  active  Christian 
life  had  developed  under  the  influence  of  the  Lune- 
burg  preacher  Deichmann.  Harms  now  became 
the  leading  spirit  of  this  circle.  He  preached  often, 
and  was  also  active  in  the  practical  duties  of  the 
ministerial  ofiice;  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not 
lose  sight  of  the  cause  of  missions,  to  which  he  at- 
tributed the  greatest  importance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Church  in  modem  times. 

In  spite  of  his  successful  activity  at  LUneburg, 
however,  he  longed  for  a  position  as  preacher,  but 

owing  to  the  superabundance  of  candi- 
Pastor  in  dates,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
Liineburg.  realize  his  desire.    He  declined  a  call 

as  teacher  at  the  missionary  institution 
at  Hamburg  and  another  as  pastor  in  New  York. 
He  wished  to  preach  among  his  own  Ldneburg 
people,  and  his  longing  was  fulfilled  in  1844,  when 
the  consistory  made  him  his  father's  assistant.  His 
great  activity  now  began,  and  with  it  an  awakening 
such  as  has  seldom  been  seen  in  North  Germany. 
His  father  had  prepared  the  way,  but  Harms  himself 
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worked  unremittingly,  not  only  by  sermons  and 
services  which  took  up  the  whole  Sunday,  but  also 
by  his  personal  association  with  his  congregation. 
A  feature  of  his  work  was  the  meetings  held  in  his 
house  every  Sunday  afternoon.  Harms  always  used 
the  Low-German  dialect,  the  common  speech  of  the 
peasants,  and  his  gift  of  popular  story-telling  aided 
him  greatly  in  these  social  gatherings. 

But  after  all  his  main  power  lay  in  his  sermons. 
Harms  understood,  as  few  have  done  since  Luther, 
how  to  preach  to  the  people,  especially 
His  to  the  peasants.  Popularity  formed 
Preaching,  the  fundamental  trait  of  his  manner  of 
preaching,  which  was  based  upon  sim- 
plicity and  deamess.  His  sermons  were  not  artistic 
from  the  homiletic  point  of  view,  the  themes  being 
in  most  cases  mere  headings,  the  different  parts  only 
loosely  connected,  and  the  structure  simple,  nor 
were  his  sermons  above  the  average  from  the  exeget- 
ical  standpoint.  The  range  of  thought  was  narrow, 
the  same  ideas  occurring  again  and  again,  often  even 
in  the  same  words.  The  main  theme  was  the  neces- 
sity of  a  thorough  conversion,  justification  by  faith, 
and  the  proof  of  faith  in  Christian  conduct.  In  bod- 
ily gifts  Harms  was  sadly  lacking.  His  voice  was 
hollow  and  at  times  shrill,  his  manner  in  the  pulpit 
somewhat  stiff.  But  the  result  of  his  devoted  labor 
soon  showed  itself  in  a  real  change  of  life  in  his 
congregation.  Regular  attendance  at  church,  reg- 
ular devotions  at  home,  and  strict  observance  of 
Sunday  became  a  fixed  rule  in  his  congregation. 
The  charitable  work  of  the  congregation  assumed 
large  dimensions.  People  from  other  parishes 
poured  into  his  church,  and  Harms  became  their 
spiritiial  father,  and  even  in  their  absence  remained 
their  faithful  adviser  by  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence. 

In  this  way  Harms  laid  the  basis  for  his  mission- 
ary congregation;  for  that  was  his  idea  from  the 
beginning:  a  parochial  mission,  a  mis- 
The  sion  of  the  State  Church.  In  his  earlier 
Hermanns-  years  he  had  been  asked  to  found  a 
burg       missionary  institution,  but  he  declined 

ICssion.  until  he  became  the  official  pastor 
of  Hermannsburg  in  1849,  after  his 
father's  death.  In  his  report  to  the  consistory  he 
stated  his  reasons  for  foimding  his  own  missionary 
establishment  instead  of  joining  one  of  the  existing 
institutions.  He  cherished  the  idea  of  colonial 
missions,  holding  that  missionaries  should  not  be 
scattered,  but  form  a  Christian  colony  in  heathen 
countries.  In  this  way,  he  thought,  it  would  be 
easier  to  gather  a  strong  congregation.  After  its 
development  a  second  colony  should  be  founded 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  first,  and  after  the  second  a 
third,  and  so  on,  so  that  a  connecting  chain  of  con- 
gregations would  come  into  existence.  Harms 
thought  that  by  virtue  of  the  close  connection  of 
these  colonies  with  the  mother  congregation,  the 
solidarity  of  Lutheran  confessionalism  would  be 
guarded  against  the  disintegrating  influences  of 
other  denominations.  But  the  consistory  did  not 
agree  with  him;  and  he  was  compelled  to  follow 
substantially  the  plan  of  other  missionary  societies. 
He  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  growth  of  his  mis- 
sionary enterprise,  but  he  might  have  lived  longer 


if  he  had  not  undermined  his  health  by  excessive 
work,  without  even  temporary  recreations.  His 
publications  were  sermons  and  devotional  writings, 
which  achieved  an  extraordinary  popularity  in 
Germany.  (G.  UHLHORNf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  T.  Harms,  Lebenabetchreibung  dea  Paatort 
LotM  Harma,  Uermanasburg,  1874  (by  his  brother);  H. 
Knaut,  Louis  Harma,  Qdttingen,  1809. 

HARNACK,  (KARL  GUSTAV)  ADOLF:  German 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Dorpat,  Livonia,  May  7, 1851.  He 
was  educated  at  Dorpat  (1869-72),  and  two  years 
later  became  privat-docent  at  Leipsic,  where  he 
was  appointed  associate  professor  in  1876.  In  1879 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Giessen  as  full  professor  of 
church  history,  and  remained  there  until  1886,  when 
he  went  to  Marburg  in  a  similar  capacity.  In  1889 
he  was  called  to  Berlin.  In  addition  to  his  pro- 
fessorship of  church  history,  he  has  since  1905  held 
the  post  of  director  of  the  Royal  Library  there.  He 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  critical 
school  of  theology  and  an  authority  on  the  history 
of  the  anteniceno  period.  Since  1881  he  has  been 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Theologische  lAteratur- 
zeitunQf  and  since  1882  of  the  well-known  Texte  rind 
UrUerauchungen  zur  Geschichte  der  altchrUtlichen 
Litteratur,  to  which  series  he  has  contributed  many 
monographs.     He  has  written: 

Zur  QueilenkrUik  tier  Oeachichte  dea  OnoaHziamua  (Leip- 
sic. 1873);  De  Appellia  gnoai  monarchica  (1874);  Die  Zeit 
dea  IgnaHua  und  die  Chronologie  der  antiocheniaehen  Biachdfe 
bia  Tifrannua  (1878);  Evangeliorum  codex  purpureua  Roaa- 
nienaia  (in  collaboration  with  the  late  Oscar  von  Gebhardt, 
Leipsic,  1880);  Daa  Mdnchthum,  aeine  Ideate  und  Oeachidda 
(Giessen,  1881.  6th  ed.  1903,  Eng.  transl.  by  C.  R.  Gillett. 
Monaaticiam:  Ha  Ideala  and  ita  hiatory,  New  York,  1895); 
Auguatin'a  Confeaaionen  (Giessen,  1888,  3d  ed..  1903;  Eng. 
transl.  by  E.  E.  Kellett  and  F.  H.  Marseille,  together  with 
their  transl.  of  the  lecture  on  Monasticism,  London,  1901); 
Martin  Luther  in  aeiner  Bedeutung  fiJkr  die  Oeachichte  der  Wia- 
aenachaft  und  der  Bildung  (Giessen,  1883);  Die  Apoatellehre 
und  die  jQdiachen  beiden  Wege  (Leipsic,  1886);  Die  Quelien 
der  aogenannten  apoatoliachen  Kirchenordnung  (1886.  Eng. 
transl.  by  L.  A.  Wheatley.  Sourcea  of  the  Apoatolic  Canona; 
ufUh  a  Treaiiae  on  the  Origin  of  the  Readerahip  and  Other 
Lower  Ordera,  London,  1895);  Lt^buch  der  Dogmengeachichie 
(3  vols.,  Freiburg.  1886-90.  3d  ed..  1894;  Eng.  transl.  by 
Neil  Buchanan,  Hiatory  of  Dogma,  7  vols.,  London.  1895- 
1900);  Orundriaa  der  Dogmengeachichie  (1889.  4th  ed.,  1905; 
Eng.  transl.  by  Edward  K.  Mitchell.  Outlinea  of  the  Hiatory 
of  Dogma.  New  York,  1893);  Oeachichte  der  altchriatlichen 
Literatur  bia  Euaebiua  (3  vols..  Leipsic.  1893-1904.  in  col- 
laboration with  Eklwin  Preuschen  in  the  first  volume); 
Thoughta  on  the  Preaent  Poaition  of  Proteatantiam  (Eng. 
transl.  by  Thomas  Bailey  Saunders.  London.  1899);  Oe- 
achuJUe  der  kdniglichen  preuaaiachen  Akademie  der  Wiaaen- 
achaften  zu  Berlin  (3  vols.,  Berlin.  1900);  Daa  Weaen  dea 
Chriatentuma  (Leipsic.  1900.  52d  thousand.  1905;  Eng. 
transl.  by  T.  B.  Saunders,  What  ia  Chriatianity  t  London, 
1901.  3d  ed.  (1904);  Daa  ChrUtentum  und  die  Oeachichte 
(Leipsic,  1897.  5th  ed.,  1904;  Eng.  transl.  by  T.  B.  Saunders. 
Cfuriatianity  and  Hiatory,  London,  1900);  Apoatlea'  Creed 
(Eng.  transl.  by  Stewart  Means  from  3d  ed.  Herzog's  Real' 
encyklopddie,  London,  1901);  Die  Aufgabe  der  theologiaehen 
FakuUAten  und  die  allgemeine  Religionageachichte  (Giessen, 
1901);  Die  Miaaion  und  Au^eitung  dea  Chriatentuma  in 
den  eraten  drei  Jahrhunderten  (Leipsic,  1902.  2d  ed.,  1906; 
Eng.  transl.  by  James  MoflFatt.  The  Expanaion  of  Chriatian- 
ity in  the  Firat  Three  Centuriea,  2  vols.,  London.  1904-05, 
new  ed.  1908);  Reden  und  AufaMze  (2  vols..  Giessen.  1904. 
2d  ed.  1906);  Militia  Chriati.  Die  chriatliche  Religion  und 
der  Soldalenatand  in  den  eraten  drei  Jahrhunderten  (Tu- 
bingen. 1905);  BeitrAge  zur  Einleitung  in  das  Ncue  Teata^ 
ment  (3  parts,  Leipsic.  1906-08:  EnK.  transl.  of  part  I., 
Luke  the  Physician,  the  Author  of  the  Third  Gospel  and  the 
Ads  of  the  Apostles,  London.  1907).  Zwei  Worte  Jesu 
(Berlin,  1907);  Essays  on  the  Social  Ocspel  (London,  1907; 
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In  ooQatioTvtioii  with  W.  Herrm&nn),  and  The  Adx  of  thf 
ApQtIin  (1006).  H«  fint  mnde  bb  mmrk  by  his  work  «a 
the  t«xt  of  th«  Apoiitolifi  F&tben,  Ln  eolLftbonLtioD  with 
Owsar  von  a«bbardt  and  T.  Zahn  (3  vol&,  Leipdt^  1375-77, 
muior  ed*,  1877,  5bh  ed.,  1906). 

HAHKACK,  THEODOSrUS;  Gennan  theolagian; 
b,  at  St.  Petereburg  Jan.  3,  1817;  d.  at  Dorpat 
Sept.  23,  18S9,  In  1834  he  entered  tho  Uutveraity 
of  Dorpat  atid  pursued  the  study  of  tboology  under 
the  prevailing  conaervatlve  influences.  In  1837  he 
left  Dorpat  and,  aft^r  living  for  some  time  as  tut^jr 
ID  the  family  of  a  Livonian  noblemaa,  finished  bi« 
attidies  at  fksrlin,  Bonn,  and  Erian^n.  lietuming 
to  Dorpat,  he  became  extraordinary  profes&or  of 
practical  theology  in  1847  and  ordinary  professor 
in  the  following  year.  His  adherence  to  the  con- 
lesaional  standpoint  appeared  in  his  Qrundbel^nnt' 
nhse  der  evangtlisch-lulherkchen  Kirche  (Dorpat, 
1845),  a  work  which  reveals  depth  of  inaight,  nkill 
in  the  elaboration  of  a  thesis,  and  a  style  of  ex- 
position which  was  always  attractive  and  often 
fascinating.  Besides  the  profesaorBliip  in  sys- 
tematie  theolo^  for  which  he  exchanged  his 
earlier  ehair,  he  held,  after  1847,  the  post  of  univer- 
sity preacher.  He  presided  over  a  committee  of 
the  synod  of  Livonia  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
^theting  material  for  the  elaboration  and  improve- 
ment of  the  liturgy  of  the  province,  and  his  Lilur* 
gischt  Forrmdare  fur  die  evangelischs  Kirche  in 
Rutland  (2  vols.,  Dorpat,  1872-74)  was  made  the 
baits  of  subsequent  revisions  in  18S5  and  in  1898, 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  conflict  between 
the  orthodox  clergy  and  the  Moravians,  pub- 
lishing against  them  Die  ItUherische  Kirche  Liit^ 
Itmda  tmd  die  hermhtdisehe  Brildergemeinde  (Er- 
langen,  1860).  In  1853  Hamack  was  called  to 
Erlangen,  where  he  pubUshed  in  1862  the  first 
volume  of  his  L\dh^m  Theologie  mil  hesonderer  Be- 
^iehung  auf  seine  VersdhnungM'  und  EritmtngelehTe, 
In  1866  he  returned  to  Dorpat,  but  retired  from 
active  duty  in  1875.  In  the  quiet  of  bis  la^t  years 
he  produced  the  greatest  of  his  works,  PraJUische 
Theologie  (ErLangen,  1877),  supplemented  by  the 
Kaiechelik^  U7td  Kale^hismus-Erklfirung  (Erlangen, 
1882),  He  contributed  articles  on  liturgical  sub- 
jects and  pastoral  theology  to  Z^kler^s  Handbuch 
der  iheohgischen  Wi^sefmchaftmtf  and  entered  into 
the  discusRion  of  modern  problems  with  U^fer  den 
Kanon  und  die  Inspiralion  der  heiligen  Schrift 
(Dorpat,  1885).  He  published  a  second  volume  on 
Luther's  doctrine  (Leipaic,  1886),  which  was  liis 
la«t  production;  in  this  he  took  occasion  to  expreas 
his  dissent  from  the  latest  theological  developments. 
In  addition  to  the  books  mentioned  he  published  Der 
chrietliche  OemeindegtHimdienat  im  apoMtoliachen  und 
aUkaiholischen  Zeiiaiier  (Dorpat,  1854);  Die  Union 
and  ihre  nevester  Verfreier  (Erlangen,  1855);  Der 
kkineK^t€chi»mu»M. Lulhers (Stuttgart,  1856);  and 
Die  Kirche,  ihr  Ami  und  Regimtni  (Nilremberg, 
1862).     He  was  the  father  of  Adolf  Hamack  (q.  v. ) . 

(F.  HoERSCHELMAJCNt*) 

HARPER,  ROBERT  FRAHCIS;  Baptfat  layman; 
b.  at  New  Concord,  O.,  Oct.  18,  1864.  He  wasedu- 
eated  at  Muskingum  College,  New  Concord,  O .,  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  (B,A.,  1883),  and  at  the 
universities  of  Berlin  and  Lcipsic  (Ph.D.,   1886). 


He  was  instructor  in  Semitic  language  at  Yale 
from  1SS6  to  l@dl,  as  weU  as  Assyriologist  (and 
delegate  of  Yale)  to  the  expedition  of  tlie  Orient.al 
Exploration  Fund  (under  the  auspices  of  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Pennsylvania)  in  1888^9.  He  has  been 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  the  capacities  of 
associate  professor  of  Semitic  languages  (1892- 
1900),  and  professor  (since  1900),  and  ia  at  present 
(1908)  the  acting  head  professor  of  the  Semitic 
department.  He  b  editor  of  The  American  Jaumal 
of  Semitic  Languages  and  Liieratureg  and  associate 
editor  of  The  Btblicxd  World  and  The  American 
Journal  of  Theahgy.  In  theology  he  adheres  to 
the  views  of  the  liberal  schooL  He  has  written  ThB 
Esarhoddon  Inscriptions  (New  Haven,  Conn.,  18S8); 
Asmjrian  and  Bobylonian  LcUera  Belonging  U>  the 
Kou^iniik  CoUectiona  of  the  British  Museum,  (S  parts, 
London  and  Chicago,  1892-1902);  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  Literature  (New  York,  1901);  and  The 
Cade  of  Hamtnun^i,  King  of  Babylon  (a&otU  tttSO 
B.C.)  (Chicago,  1904). 

HARPER,  WILLIAM  RAHTEY;    Baptist  layman; 

b.  at  New  Concord,  O.,  July  26, 1856;  d,  at  Ohicago 
Jan.  10,  1906.  He  was  educated  at  Muskingum 
College,  New  Concord  (B,A.,  1870),  and  Yale  (Ph.D„ 
1875).  After  being  principal  of  Bifasonie  College, 
Macon,  Tenn,  (1875-76),  he  was  tutor  (1876-79) 
and  principal  (1879-80)  of  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  Denison  University,  Granville,  O.,  and 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  exegesis 
in  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago 
(1880-86).  He  then  went  to  Yale  as  professor  of 
Hebrew,  where  he  remained  until  1891,  when  he 
became  president  and  head  professor  of  Semitic 
languages  and  literatures  in  the  newly  established 
Univeraity  of  Chicago.  He  was  also  principal  of  the 
Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal  Arts  in  1885-91, 
Woolscy  professor  of  Biblical  htersture  in  Yale 
University,  and  instmctor  in  Semitic^  in  Yale 
Divinity  School  in  1889-91,  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education  in  1896-98,  and  director  of 
the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  In  1881  ha  commenced  to  teach  Hebrew 
by  correspondence,  thus  inaugurating  a  movement 
which  culminated  In  the  organi  station  of  tfie  Amer^ 
ican  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature,  and  three  years 
later  (1884)  he  founded  the  American  Institute  of 
Hebrew.  His  remarkable  ability  as  an  organiser 
was  strikingly  exemplified  by  his  development  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  into  one  of  the  leading 
American  institutions  of  learning.  Harper  was 
likewise  an  editor  of  The  Biblical  World,  The  Amer^ 
icon  Journal  of  Theology ^  and  The  American  Journal 
of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures j  all  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Among  his  numerous  publications,  special  mention 
may  be  made  of  his  Elements  of  H^rew  (New  York, 
1881);  Elements  of  Hebrew  S^tax  by  an  Indudive 
Method  (1883);  Introductory  New  Testament  Greek 
Method  (in  eoUabomtion  with  R.  F.  Weidner;  1888); 
CoTistru^ii^  Studies  in  the  Prieitly  Element  in  the 
Old  Temiament  (Chicago,  1902);  Religion  and  the 
Higher  Life  (1901):  The  Structure  of  the  Te^t  of  fAe 
Book  of  Amos  (1904);  The  Prophetic  EUmeni  in 
the  Old  Testament  (1905);  The  Structure  of  the  Text 
of  the  Book  of  Hosea  (1905);    Tlw  Trend  in  Higher 
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Education  (1905);  and  A  Critical  and  Exegetical 
Commentary  on  Amos  and  Hosea  (New  York, 
1905). 

Biblioorapht:  A  sketch  of  hia  life  is  given  in  Old  Testa- 
ment and  Semitic  Studies.  In  Memory  cf  William  Rainey 
Harper,  ed.  Robert  Frande  Harper,  Francis  Brown,  and 
George  Foot  Moore,  2  vols.,  Chicago,  1007. 

HARRACH,  hOr^rOH,  COUTTr  KARL  PHILIPP 
VON:  Gennan  philanthropist;  b.  at  Prague  Nov.  16, 
1795;  d.  at  Breslau  Nov.  25,  1878.  Destined  for 
a  military  career  by  his  father,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
after  completing  his  education  at  the  academy  of 
engineering  in  Vienna,  he  entered  the  Austrian  army 
in  1813.  He  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  1813 
and  1814,  but,  finding  no  satisfaction  in  the  service, 
he  resigned  in  the  early  twenties  and  bought  the 
estate  of  Rosnochau,  near  Oberglogau,  in  Prussian 
Silesia.  There  he  devoted  hiniself  to  agriculture 
imtil  the  later  years  of  his  life.  He  gradually 
became  a  convert  to  the  Evangelical  Church,  which 
he  formally  joined  in  1852,  determining,  in  his  zeal, 
to  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  his  wealth  for 
religious  purposes.  In  this  he  was  encouraged  by 
Johaim  Heinrich  Wichem  (q.v.),  the  father  of  home 
missions  in  Germany.  During  a  temporary  resi- 
dence at  Berlin,  Harrach  spent  large  sums  for  the 
advancement  of  home  missions,  and  he  was  equally 
generous  at  Breslau.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Silesian  provincial  society 
for  home  missions,  which  came  into  existence  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixties,  and  bequeathed  to  it  a 
capital  of  60,000  marks,  in  addition  to  30,000 
marks  for  the  purpose  of  educating  yoimg  men 
as  teachers  of  Evangelical  schools  in  the  province 
of  Silesia. 

Harrach  also  conceived  the  plan  of  aiding  theo- 
logical students  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  for 
a  strictly  scientific  education  on  the  basis  of  the 
Gospel.  This  idea  took  more  definite  shape  under 
the  guidance  of  Tholuck,  who  had  long  been  ani- 
mated by  the  same  desire.  In  accordance  with 
their  plan,  a  Konvikt  for  nine  theological  students 
from  Silesia  and  three  from  other  provinces  was 
founded  at  Halle  in  1865,  Tholuck  being  its  first 
president.  All  the  expenses  of  the  students  are 
paid,  and  those  from  Silesia  are  required  to  devote 
their  services  to  the  Evangelical  Church  in  their 
native  province.  Harrach  also  manifested  his 
interest  in  the  advancement  of  Christian  life  by 
supplying  funds  for  the  continuance  of  the  parochial 
visitations  in  Silesia,  which  had  been  instituted  by 
Frederick  William  IV.,  but  which  had  ceased  in  the 
eaily  sixties  for  financial  reasons. 

(David  ERDMANNf.) 

HARRIS,  GEORGE:  Congregationalist;  b.  at 
East  Machias,  Me.,  Apr.  1,  1844.  He  was  educated 
at  Amherst  (B.A.,  1866)  and  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  (1869).  He  was  then  pastor  of  High 
Street  Congregational  Church,  Auburn,  Me.  (1869- 
1872),  and  of  Central  Congregational  Church,  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.  (1872-83).  He  was  professor  of 
Christian  theology  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
(1883-99),  being  also  president  of  the  faculty 
(1869-99).  In  1884  he  began,  with  four  colleagues, 
to  edit  The  Andover  Review ^  which  he  conducted 
until  1893,  and,  in  consequence  of  certain  articles 


published  in  it,  was  tried,  together  with  the  other 
editors,  for  heresy  in  1886,  being  acquitted,  how- 
ever, in  1892.  Since  1899  he  has  been  president  of 
Amherst  College.  Besides  editing  Hymns  of  the 
Faith  in  collaboration  with  W.  J.  Tucker  and  E.  K. 
Glezen  (Boston,  1888),  he  has  written  Moral  Evo- 
Iviion  (Boston,  1896)  and  Ineqtudity  and  Progress 
(1897). 

HARRIS,  HOWEL:  Welsh  revivalist,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Methodism  in  Wales;  b.  at  Trevecca, 
in  the  parish  of  Talgarth,  Breconshire,  Jan.  31, 1714; 
d.  there  July  21,  1773.  He  entered  St.  Mary  Hall, 
Oxford,  on  Nov.  25,  1735,  but  retiuned  to  South 
Wales  at  the  close  of  his  first  term  and  began  his 
evangelistic  labors,  traveling  through  the  coimtry 
and  preaching  as  often  as  five  times  a  day.  He 
was  the  first  lay  preacher  in  the  great  Methodist 
movement,  and  was  even  a  year  or  more  ahead  of 
Whitefield  and  Wesley.  By  1739  he  had  foimded 
tliirty  societies  in  South  Wales,  and  in  1741  the 
number  had  grown  to  300.  In  1751,  as  a  result  of  a 
disagreement  with  Daniel  Rowlands  (q.v.),  his 
great  coadjutor  in  the  establishment  of  Methodism 
in  Wales,  he  retired  to  his  home  at  Trevecca,  and 
founded  there,  in  1752,  a  sort  of  Protestant  mon- 
astery. This  institution,  which  has  long  been  ex- 
tinct, had  120  inmates  in  1755,  not  coimting  a 
nimiber  of  families  from  North  Wales,  which  had 
settled  in  the  neighborhood.  In  1759,  when  a 
French  invasion  was  inuninent,  Harris  accepted 
an  ensigncy  in  the  Breconshire  militia,  and  dur- 
ing his  three  years'  service  preached  in  his  regi- 
mental dress  in  various  parts  of  England.  He  had 
the  hearty  support  of  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys. 
Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  preached  in  White- 
field's  tabernacle  in  London,  and  also  before  aris- 
tocratic assemblies  in  private  houses  there.  He 
was  repeatedly  assaulted  by  mobs,  continually  per- 
secuted by  the  magistrates  and  the  clergy,  and  de- 
nied ordination  on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  his 
methods. 

Bibliogiiapht:  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Life  of  Howel  Harrie 
.  .  .  from  Papers  Written  by  Himself,  ed.  B.  T.,  Trevecca, 
1791;  T.  Jackson,  The  Life  of  Howel  Harris,  vol.  xii.  of 
A  Library  of  Christian  Biography,  London,  1837  sqq.; 
H.  J.  Hughes,  Life  of  Howel  Harris,  ib.  1892. 

HARRIS,  JAMES  RENDEL:  English  Friend;  b. 
at  Plymouth,  Devonsliirc,  Jan.  27,  1852.  He  was 
educated  at  Clare  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1874, 
graduated  third  wrangler),  where  he  was  fellow  in 
1875-78, 1892, 1898,  and  1902-04.  He  was  professor 
of  New  Testament  Greek  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity (1882-85),  and  at  Haverford  College,  Haver- 
ford,  Pa.  (1886-92).  He  w^as  then  university  lec- 
turer in  paleography  at  Cambridge,  and,  after 
being  professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of 
Leyden  in  1903-04,  was  appointed  to  his  present 
position  of  director  of  studies  at  the  Friends'  Settle- 
ment for  Social  and  Religious  Study  at  Woodbrooke, 
near  Birmingham.     He  has  written  or  edited: 

The  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Sibylline  Books  (Cam- 
bridge, 1885);  Fragments  of  Philo  Judams  (1886);  The 
Origin  of  the  Leicester  Codez  (1887);  The  Teaching  of  the 
Apostles  (Baltimore,  Md.,  1887);  The  Rest  of  the  Words  of 
Baruch  (Haverford,  Pa.,  1889);  Biblical  Fragments  from 
Mount  Sinai,  (Cambridge,  1890);  The  Diatensaron  (1890); 
The  Acts  ofPerpetua  (1890);  A  Study  of  dnicx  Beza  (1890): 
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The  Apol&ffi/  0i  AHtiide*  (1891);  Codei  SanaaUcnnt 
(1891);  Soma  Inia^etUing  Syrian  and  Paieatiman  InBcrip- 
H&m  ilW&iy,  MrTiiaranda  Saer<i  (LoniJoti,  lBd2):  P^pu- 
for  AcooUfit  of  the  Newly  Recovered  Qo^pel  of  St  Peter 
(1802);  Orifltn  »/  the  Ferrar  Group  (Cambridge.  1803); 
SU^^^ometry  (1893);  l^cturea  on  the  WeMtern  Text  of  the  New 
Tmtament  (18G>4):  Fra^imenU  of  tfie  Ciimmetdarit  ^f  Bpkrem 
Sj/rua  upon  the  Diateeearan  (1S9S);  Ufiiort  ipi(A  Ood  (Lon- 
don,  18&A);  HtnnaM  in  Arcadia  and  Other  Eaaayi  (CambrLdefl, 
1806);  Lettert  from  Armenia  (in  coUflborfltion  witb  hia  wife* 
H?leQ  B.  Harrirt;  London,  1897);  The  Homeric  Centonea 
and  the  Ada  of  pihte  {Cambridge,  1308);  Life  of  Franei* 
WiUiaM  Croaeley  (Londonp  1899);  The  Oo§pel  of  ike  Twelve 
ApOMtiee  (Darobridue.  IflOO);  Further  Reaearchet  into  the 
History  of  tha  Ferrtir  Oroup  (C&mbndge,  1900);  Annotaiore 
of  Ab  CodiX  Bezm  (1901);  The  Dioacuroi  in  CAriffian  Legend 
(190^);  T?i€  Ouiding  Hand  of  €od  (London,  1005);  and 
CuU  of  the  flmvtnlu  Tmna  (C&mbrid^,  1906).  He  like- 
wiae  coHaborEit^d  with  R.  L.  Dens  I  y  and  F.  C.  Burkitt 
in  edjtios  The  Four  QaipeU  in  Sj/riac  Tranacribed  from  the 
SinaUic  Palimp^esi  iCnmbridgn,  1894),  and  with  F.CCony- 
bei^re  and  Aenea  Smith  Lewifl  in  editing  The  Story  of  Af^ifyar 
from  the  S\friact  Arahit^  ^4rni?nvirt,  Ethiopic,  Greeks  and 
Slavonic  Va'aione  (Londoa,  lfi9SL 

KARRIS,  JOHN:  English  CongregationaJiat;  b. 
at  Ugborough  (12  m.  e.  of  Plymouth),  Devonshire, 
Mar.  8,  1802;  d.  at  St.  John's  Wood,  London, 
Dee.  21,  1856,  Am  a  boy  he  began  preacbing  in 
the  viUages  around  Bristol,  whither  his  parenta  had 
moved  about  1815,  and  quickly  won  local  fame  as 
*'  the  boy  preacher/'  He  entered  the  independent 
college  at  Hoxton  in  1S2S,  and  in  1825  became 
pastor  of  the  C^ongre^tional  Church  at  Epsom, 
where  ho  established  Ms  reputation  as  a  preacher. 
In  1837  be  'was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  theology 
at  Cheshunt  College.  When  the  independent  col- 
leges of  Highbuiy,  Homerton^  and  Cbward  were 
amalgamated  into  New  College  (London)  in  1850, 
be  became  principal  of  this  institution,  and  in  1S5I 
profe^or  of  theolo^.  In  1852  ho  was  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  Congregational  Umon  of  England  and 
Walea.  He  was  also  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Biblical  Heview,  a  regular  contributor  to  Congrega- 
tional and  Evangclic£d  periodicals,  and  the  author 
of  a  number  of  meritorious  works  that  have  had 
a  large  circidatioa,  particularly  in  America.  The 
more  important  are;  The  Greai  Teacher  (London, 
1835),  which  is  considered  his  best  bock;  Mammon 
(1836),  a  prize  essay  of  which  more  than  100,000 
copies  were  sold;  The  Great  Cammi^sion  (1842),  a 
prize  essay  on  Christian  missbns;  The  Pre-AdamUe 
Earth  (1846);  and  Man  Ptimtval  (1849).  Hia 
Foathumoiis  Works,  composed  of  sermons  only,  were 
edited  by  P.  Smith  (2  vok.,  1857). 

BiBLiaoRAPFiT:    Ederfie  Review,  4th  aer..  iv.  303^319,  xii, 
137-1&4,  3(xvi.  612^25;    D-Vfi.  ilxv.  15-16. 

HARRIS,  SAMUEL:  Name  of  two  American  cler- 
gymen, 

1*  Baptist,  called  the  ''Apostle  of  Virginia";  b.  in 
Hanover  County,  Va.,  Jan.  12,  1724;  d.  there  prob- 
ably in  1794.  In  his  early  and  middle  life  he  held 
many  public  offices,  including  those  of  aheriff, 
burgess  for  the  county,  and  colonel  of  militia.  In 
1758  he  was  converted  under  the  preaching  of  two 
itinerant  Baptist  preachers,  and  became  a  dis- 
tinguiahed  exhorter  among  the  poor  white  settlers. 
He  was  ordained  in  176^,  and  in  1774  was  invested 
by  the  General  Association  of  Separate  Baptists 
with  the  ofRce  of  "  apostle/*  He  devoted  his  for- 
tune to  religious  aad  charitable  work,  lived  with 


extreme  fnigaltty,  and  suffered  much  persecution 
from  the  Established  Church. 

Si  Congregationahst;  b.  at  East  Machias,  Me., 
June  14, 1814;  d.  at  Litchfield,  Conn,,  June  25, 1899, 
He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  (1833),  and 
after  being  principal  of  Limerick  Academy pr^SIe, 
(1833-34),  and  of  Washington  Academy,  East 
Machias,  Me,  (1834-35),  entered  Andover  Theolog- 
ical Seminajy,  from  which  he  waa  graduated  in 
1838,  He  then  returned  for  three  years  to  hia 
principalship  at  East  Machias,  after  w^hieh  he  held 
Bucccaaive  pastorates  at  Conway,  Mass,  (1841-51), 
and  Pittfifield,  Mass.  (1851  -55).  From  1855  to  1867 
he  was  profcsaor  of  systematic  theology  in  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary,  holding  this  position  jointly 
with  George  Shephard,  acting  pastor  of  the  Ontral 
Church,  Bangor,  from  1855  to  1863.  In  1867  he 
was  chc^en  president  of  Bowdoin  College*  but 
resigned  in  1871  to  accept  the  D wight  professorship 
of  flystcmatic  theology  in  the  Yale  Divinity  School, 
In  1896  he  retired  as  professor  emeritus.  In  addi- 
tion to  numerous  sermons,  pamphlets,  and  contri- 
butions to  periodicals,  he  w^rote:  Zaceheus  :  gt^  The 
Scriptural  Plan  of  Beneficence  (Boston,  1844)j 
Christ's  Praifer  for  the  Death  r>/  His  Redeemed  (1863); 
The  Kingdom  of  Chri&t  oil  Earth  (Andover,  lS74)j 
The  Phihsophical  Basis  of  Theism  (New  York, 
1883);  The  Self-Rcvelaiton  of  God  (1SS7);  and  God 
the  Creator  and  Lord  of  All  (2  vols,,  1896). 

HARRISOir,  FREDERIC:  English  Positivist;    b. 

at  London  Oct,  18,  1S31,  He  was  educated  at 
Wadham  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1853;  M.A„  185S), 
where  lie  was  fellow  and  tutor  in  1854-56,  and  be- 
came honorary  fellow  in  189S,  He  was  admitted 
to  practise  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  as  a  barrister 
at  law  in  1858.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
(^mmmion  on  Trades^Unions  in  1867-69  and  secre- 
tary to  the  Royal  Commi8sion  for  Digesting  the  Law 
in  1869-70.  He  wiis  also  professor  of  jurisprudence 
in  the  Inna  of  Court  from  1877  to  1889,  and  was 
examiner  in  the  same  subject  in  the  Inns  of  C4>ijrt 
in  1875,  in  London  University  in  1873^76,  and  in 
Oxford  University  in  1877  and  188L  He  was  an 
alderman  of  the  London  County  Council  from  1889 
to  1893.  Ori^nally  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England*  and  with  a  thorough  theological  tmining 
at  Wadham  College,  he  followed^  while  at  the  bar, 
the  scnnons  of  F.  D.  Maurice,  Stopford  Brooke,  and 
Benjamin  Jowett.  He  gradually  came,  however, 
under  the  influence  of  Auguste  Comte,  and  finiaJly 
adopted  Positivism,  the  "  Religion  of  Humanity," 
in  1870.  Since  that  time  he  has  come  to  be  the 
leading  exponent  of  Positivist  dc3etrincs  in  England, 
and  from  1S79  to  1904  was  president  of  the  Elngjtsh 
Positivtat  Committee,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
Occidental  Pfjsitiviat  Cbmmittee  of  Paris.  In  addi- 
tion to  numerous  contributions  to  various  period- 
reals,  his  works  include  Meaning  of  History  (London, 
IS62);  Order  and  Progress  (1875);  The  Chawe  of 
Books  (1886);  Sttidim  in  Early  Vwtorian  Liieraiure 
(2  vols.,  1895-07);  Byzantine  Hhtory  in  the  Early 
Afiddte  Ages  (1900);  George  Washington  and  Other 
A  merican  A  ddrcssm  (1901);  Theopkano  ( 1 904  ) ;  Her- 
itcrt  Spencer  (Oxford,  1 905) ;  Memmn  and  Thau§ht4i 
(London,    1906);    Philosophy    of   Common   Senee 
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(1907);  The  Crefd  of  a  Layman:  Apologia  pro  fde 
mca  (1907)^  My  Alpine  Jtibilse  (190S);  and  Na- 
iumal  and  Social  Fr^leTnM  { 1 908) .  He  prepa red  also 
tbc  decond  volume  of  the  English  Imnsladon  of  the 
works  of  Comte  (London,  1875),  and  delivered 
nunierouB  addresses  before  the  Pofiitiviit  Soeiety, 
in  addition  to  being  Gibbon  Ceotenaiy  Leettirer 
at  London  in  1895,  Rede  Lecturer  at  Cambridge 
in  1900,  George  Waahington  Lecturer  at  Chicago 
in  1901,  Alfred  Millenary  Lecturer  at  Wincheat«r  In 
Ihe  samo  year,  and  Herbert  Spencer  Lecturer  at 
Oicford  in  1905, 

HARmSOH,  ROBERT  (or  RICHARB;  the  True 
und  Sfyort  Declaration  always  calls  lum  "  Robert," 
Cither  early  authorities  name  him  ''  Richard  '*): 
KngUsb  separatist;  d.  at  IVliddelburg,  Zealand » 
about  1585.  He  studied  at  St.  John's  and  Corpus 
Chriati  Colleges,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1567;  M.A., 
1572);  was  removed  from  the  masterahip  of  the 
grammar-school  at  Aylsham^  Norfolk,  in  Jan.  J  574, 
for  Puritanical  objections  to  the  baptisnial  sennce; 
later  became  master  of  a  hospital  at  Norwich.  He 
was  an  early  friend  of  Robert  Browne  (q.v,)  and  his 
chief  helper  and  disciple.  Browne  lived  in  Harrison's 
bouse  at  Norwich,  and  together  they  organized  the 
church  there  in  1580;  Harrison  %'ent  with  the  con- 
gregation to  Middelburg  the  next  year,  and,  afl^r 
Browne  'b  depa  rt  uie,  became  i  ts  head.  He  published : 
A  Liitle  Treatise  upon  the  First  Verse  of  the  t22nd 
Psalm,  Stirring  up  unto  Careful  Dmiring  and  Dfdiful 
Labouring  for  the  True  ChureJi  Goi^emmeM  (1583; 
reprinted  by  William  Brewster  at  Leyden,  1618); 
and  Three  Forms  of  CateehmmSf  Coniaming  the  Mo&t 
Principal  Forms  of  Religion  (1583).  Harrison  pub- 
lished also:  Of  GhoBt^  and  Spiriis  Walking  hij  Night, 
and  of  Strange  Noises^  Crackjt,  and  Sundry  Fore- 
icaming^i  which  cofnmonly  happen  before  the  Dealh 
of  Men,  Great  Slaughters ,  and  Alterations  of  King- 
doTnA  :  one  Book  ;  u*ritten  by  Lewis  Lamierus  of 
TigurinCf  and  iranstaled  into  English  by  H.  H. 
(London,  1572  and  1596);  A  Book  of  the  Form  of 
Common  Prayers,  Administratiim  of  the  Sacraments, 
^c».  Agreeable  ia  Cod^s  Word  and  the  Use  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  (15S6). 

BlSLiOfiltAPiTT:  Sour^en  &re  the  wntings  of  R<]bert  Browne, 
pATtieuMrly  A  True  and  Shttrt  Dcctaratian.  Consult:  H. 
M.  Dexter,  C'nrurreiititvtnali/m  of  (/te  Ija^t  Three  Hundred 
F«aFt.  ^^w  York,  ISSO;  W.  Walker,  Hiti.  of  Oit  Congrc- 
ffoli&nal  Churches  in  the  U.  S.,  pp.  35-40.  New  York,  lSfl4: 
C,  Burraffe,  The  Trm  Story  of  Hob^t  Brownt,  pp.  9^28, 
Oxiord,  1906, 

HART,  SAMUEL;  Protestant  Episcopalian;  b. 
at  Say  brook,  Conn.,  June  4,  1845,  Ho  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College  (B.A.,  1866)  and  the 
Berkeley  Divinity  School,  and  waa  ordered  deacon 
in  1869  and  ordained  priest  in  the  foU  owing  yejir. 
He  was  tutor  (1868-70),  assistant  profeasor  (1870- 
1873),  and  full  professor  of  mathematics  (1873^-83), 
and  professor  of  Latin  in  Trinity  College  (1883- 
1899),  Since  1899  he  haa  been  vice-dean  and 
professor  of  doctrinal  theology  in  Berkeley  Di- 
vinity School,  MiddletowTi^  Conn,,  liaving  declined 
the  proffered  bishopric  of  Vermont  in  1893.  He  has 
been  registrar  of  the  diocese  of  Connecticut  since 
1874.  custodian  of  the  Standard  Book  of  Common 
Ptayer  since  1886,  secretary  of  the  House  of  Bishops 
V.-ll 


since  1892,  and  liiitorio^mphpr  of  the  Church  since 
ISQS.  In  1892  he  pr^j^:i^t'd  the  report  on  th© 
Standard  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  the  General 
Con%'ention  of  1892,  and  is  likewise  the  author  of 
several  historical  addreases.  He  lias  written  or 
edited:  Satires  of  Juvenal  (Bo«ston,  1873);  Bishop 
Seofeury-*  Communion  Office,  with  Notes  (New  York, 
1S74);  Satii^  of  Perstus  (Boston,  1875);  G.  P. 
Maclcar's  Instn^ion  for  Confirmaiion  and  Ho^f 
Communion  (New  York,  1895);  History  of  the  Amer~ 
icon  Prayer  Book  in  W.  H.  Frere*s  edition  of  F. 
Procter's  New  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
(1901 );  and  Short  Daily  Prayers  for  Families  (1902), 

KARTMANIT,  JOHAIOIES:  German  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Herblgshagen  (a  village  near  Dude^ 
fitadt,  15  m.  S.C.  of  Gftttingen)  Oct.  3,  1829.  Ho 
was  ordained  t^  the  priesthood  in  1854,  and, after 
being  a  chaplain  in  Heiligenstadt  from  that  year 
until  1857,  was  a  teacher  in  Belgium  till  1868.  He 
then  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Bonn  for  three 
years,  and  in  the  following  year  (1872)  was  aji- 
pointed  director  of  the  theological  seminary  and 
professor  of  canon  law  at  Paderbom.  T\s'o  years 
later  he  was  called  to  his  present  position  of  pro- 
fessor of  canon  law  at  the  Academy  of  Milnater. 

HARTMANN,  KARL  ROBERT  EDUARD  VOIT: 

Gertixan  philosopher;  b.  at  Berlin  Feb,  23*  1842; 
d.  at  the  samt?  plaee  June  5,  1906.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  school  of  artillery  in  Berlin  (1859- 
1862);  and  held  a  <^mmission  (1860--65),  when  he 
was  compelled  to  retire  on  account  of  serious  knee 
trouble.  He  took  his  de^gr^  at  Rostock  in  1867, 
returned  to  Berlin,  and  retired  to  Lichterfelde  (5  m, 
s.w,  of  Berlin)  In  18S5,  doing  most  of  his  work  in 
bed  while  suffering  gr^it  pain.  After  developing 
the  thought  for  twenty- two  years,  he  began  in  1864 
to  prepare  hi»  main  philosophic^t  work,  Phtlosophie 
des  Unhewusslen  (Berlin,  1869;  11th  ed.,  3  voK, 
1904;  French  transl.,  M,  D.  Nolen,  2  vok.  Paris, 
1876;  Eng.  transL,  by  W.C.  Cbupland,  Philosophy 
of  the  Unconscious^  3  vols.,  London,  1884).  Next 
in  rank  was  his  Das  siitliehe  Bewusststinf  appearing 
first  as  PhdnoTnenotogie  des  sitUichen  Bm^^usstBcins 
(Berlin,  1879);  and  next  to  that  was  the  Religions 
philosopkie  (2  vols.,  Das  religifise  BamiBstsein  der 
Alenschheit  and  Die  Religion  des  Geistm,  1882). 

The  object  of  his  philosophy  was  to  unite  the 
"  idea  "  of  Hegel  with  the  **  will  **  of  Schopenhauer 
in  his  doctrine  of  the  Absolute  Spirit,  or,  as  he  pre- 
ferred to  characterize  it,  spiritual  monism.  He 
held  that  **  a  will  which  does  not  will  something 
is  not.'*  The  world  w^as  produced  by  will  and  idea, 
but  not  as  conscious ;  for  consciousness,  instead  of 
being  essential^  is  accidental  to  will  and  idea — the 
two  polcii  of  **  the  Unconscious."  Matter  is  both 
idea  and  will.  In  organic  existences,  in  instinct, 
in  the  human  mind,  on  the  field  of  history,  the  un- 
conscious will  acts  as  though  it  possessed  con-^ 
scioujnesiNi,  i.e.,  were  aware  of  the  ends  and  of  the 
infallible  means  for  their  realization.  Conaciousnesa 
arises  from  the  temporary  diremption  of  the  idea 
from  the  active  will  and  the  wilPs  opposition  to 
this  condition.  Because  of  the  wisdom  displayed 
in  the  action  of  the  Unconscious,  this  is  the  beat 
possible  world;    only  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
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world  m  good,  or  that  the  world  would  not  be  better, 
the  latter  of  which  k  true.  Human  life  labors  under 
three  illusioos:  (1)  that  bappinesa  is  possible  in  this 
life^  whieb  came  to  an  end  with  the  Roman  Emprre; 

(2)  that  life  will  be  crowned  with  hjippiness  in  an- 
other world,  wbicb  science  is  rapidly  dissipating; 

(3)  that  happj  social  well-being,  although  postponed  ^ 
ean  at  iast  be  reahzed  on  earthy  a  dream  which  will 
also  ultitnately  be  disioh^ed,  Man's  only  bop>e  Uea 
in  "  final  redemption  from  the  misery  of  volition 
and  existence  into  the  pain le.'^n ess  of  non^being 
and  n  00- willing  J'  No  mortal  may  quit  the  task  of 
life,  but  eacb  must  do  his  part  to  hasten  the  time 
when  m  the  major  portion  of  the  human  race  the 
activity  of  the  Unconscious  shall  be  ruled  by  in- 
telligenoe,  and  this  stage  reached,  in  the  simul- 
taneous action  of  many  persons  volition  will  resolve 
upon  its  own  non-continuance,  and  thus  idea  and 
will  wiH  be  once  more  reimited  in  the  Absolute, 

C.  A.  Beck  WITH. 

HARTRAlfFT,  CHESTER  DAVID  t  Congrega- 
tionahst;  b.  at  Frederick,  Pa.,  Oct.  15,  18-m  Ho 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pemuiylvania 
(B,A.»  1861)  and  at  the  New  Brunswick  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  (1864),  after  liaving  served  in  the 
Civil  war  as  captain  of  the  Eighteenth  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers.  He  held  pastorates  at  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  South  Bushwick,  N.  Y.  (1864-06). 
and  at  tbe  Second  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  (1866-78),  giving  much  attention 
during  the  latter  charge  to  oratorio  and  choral 
singing.  From  1S79  to  1SS8  be  was  Waldo  pro- 
fessor of  eeclesiaslLcal  history  in  Hartford  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  of  which  he  w^aa  president  from  1888 
to  1903,  and  has  been  honorary  president  there  since 
1903.  He  was  also  professor  of  BibUcal  theology  in 
the  same  institution  from  1S92  to  1897^  and  of 
ecclcijiasticai  dogmatics  from  1S97  to  1903.  Ho  has 
revised  the  Anti-Donatist  writings  of  St,  Augustine 
and  the  "  Ecclesiastical  History  "  of  Bo^omcn  for 
the  American  edition  of  The  Nicene  and  Posi-Nicenc 
Fathers  (New  York,  1887,  1890).  OF  late  years  he 
has  resided  in  Germany,  engaged  in  mscarchea  into 
the  early  history  of  the  Schwenckf elders,  tbe  re- 
sult of  which  i^  hi^  editorship,  a-^isted  by  O.  B> 
Schlutter  and  E.  E.  Schult;5»  Johnson  of  Corpus 
Schw^Tick/eldianorum  (vol.  i.  Leipsic,  1907). 

HARTZELL,  JOSEPH  CRAITEi  Methodist  Epis- 
copal bishop;  b.  at  Moline,  lU.,  June  1,  1842.  He 
w^as  educated  at  llHuoLi  Wesleyan  UniverBity 
(B.A.,  186S)  and  Garrett  Bibhcal  Institute,  Chicago 
(1868),  and  was  pastor  at  Pekin,  111.  (1868-69),  and 
New  Orleans,  La.  (1870-72).  From  1872  until 
1882  he  waa  presiding  elder  of  the  New  Orleans 
district  and  founder  and  editor  of  iho  South-Western 
Ckrisimn  Advocate,  He  was  assistant  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  Southern  Education  Society  of 
his  denomination  from  1882  to  1887,  and  chief 
secretary  from  1888  to  1896.  In  1S97  he  was 
elected  bishop  for  Africa.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Ecumenical  conferences  held  at  Washmg' 
ton  in  1 878  and  at  London  in  1 898,  He  m  the  autlwir 
of  several  sermons  and  of  numerous  addresses  and 
contributions  t<!  periodicals  on  educational  and 
mcial  topics  connected  with  America  and  Africa, 


HARTZHEIMj  JOSEPH  VON:  Jesuit;  b,  at 
Cologne  Jan.  11,  1694^  d.  there  Jan.  14,  1762,  At 
tbe  age  of  eighteen  he  beean^e  a  novice  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  noviti- 
ate studied  at  the  College  of  Luxemburg,  and  then 
taught  Hebrew  at  the  College  of  Cologne  for  a  year, 
after  which  he  traveled  tn  Italy,  Returning  to  hia 
native  city^  he  was  first  a  teacher  and  then  rector 
(1726-48)  at  the  Gynrnasium  Tricoronatum.  He 
remained  cathedral  preacher  until  his  death.  His 
chief  work  was  his  continuation  and  partial  editing 
of  the  collection  of  the  acts  of  the  German  councils 
begun  by  the  Fulda  scholar  J.  F.  Schannat  (b.  1685; 
d.  1739),  of  which  he  published  the  first  four  vol- 
umes under  tbe  title  Cmicilia  Gennanim  quw  .  .  . 
Jo.  Frid,  Sehannai  fmtgna  ex  parte  coUegH,  dem 
P.  Jos.  Hartzheim,  5,  J,,  ^unmum  oimit,  confinu- 
atii^  notis^  digressionihus  crUiciSf  dc^  Ulusirat^ 
(Cologne,  1759-63).  The  fifth  volume,  extending 
to  1500,  appeared  in  the  year  of  Hartzheim^s  death. 
Hartzheim  wrote  also;  De  inUiQ  meiropoleos  cede-- 
siastww  Colonm  Claiidiw  Aug^ustm  Aggrlpinen^um 
(3  parts,  Cologne,  1731^2);  Dissertatumes  d^em 
hiiitorico-criticm  in  Sandam  Scripiuram  (1736-^6); 
Biblioiheca  scriptorum  Coloniensium  (1747);  Ht^^ 
toria  ret  nummuruE  Cotoniensia  (1754);  and  Pro^ 
dromu^  hMariie  UmversU^w  CohmieTisis  (1759)- 
A  number  of  his  wri tings ^  such  as  preliminary  stud- 
ies for  a  Histortu  liiieraria  Germmim,  as  well  as  his 
Viiu  diphmaiica  Sancti  Annonis  and  Historia  gytn-- 
nmii  tricoronati,  exist  only  in  manuscript. 

(O,  Z6CKLBHt) 

Biblioobafbt:  Hie  Elogiuytg  waa  pre&xed  to  vol,  v.  of  tbe 
Comdlia.  Consult:  L.  Ennei^  ZmSinldw  auM  der  nfuem 
G^Khichtg  der  Stadt  Ki^ln,  CoLagne,  1B5S;  A.  and  A,  de 
Hacker,  Bihtitithtque  den  6cri^min9  dela  crnnjHXipvie  de  JStua, 
11,44-67,7  voK  U^ge,  1S53-61;  ABB,  1.721-722;  K£^ 
v.  1523-26, 

HARVARD  J  JOHN:  Gongregationalist  minister 
of  the  Massac li use tta  colony ,  after  whom  Harvard 
CkjUege  was  named;  b.  in  Southwark,  London,  Nov,, 
1607;  d,  at  Cliarlestown,  Mass,,  Sept.  14, 1638.  He 
was  educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Oim bridge 
(B.A.,  1631;  M.A.,  1635),  and  probably  was  or- 
dained aa  a  dissenting  minister  shortly  after  leaving 
the  university,  though  there  is  no  record  of  thia  fact. 
He  removed  to  New  England  in  1637,  settled  at 
Charlestown  in  August  of  that  year,  and  beeame  a 
freeman  of  Massachusetts  on  Nov.  2  following.  For 
some  time  he  filled  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Church  at 
Charlestown  aa  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Z.  Bymmea. 
Compared  with  his  fellow  eoloniste,  be  waa  a  man 
of  wealth;  and  that  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  on  Apr.  26,  1638,  he  waa 
pi  need  upon  a  committee  to  formulate  a  body  of 
laws.  He  died  of  consumption  after  a  residence  of 
little  more  than  a  year  in  tbe  colony,  leaving  hk 
library  of  320  volumes  and  about  £400,  half  of  bis 
fortune,  to  the  proposed  college  at  New  Towne, 
later  Cambridge^  for  which  the  General  Court  bad 
made  an  appropriation  of  £400  in  Sept.,  1636. 
With  the  aid  of  this  le^ey  the  building  was  begun; 
and  in  Mar.,  1639,  in  commemoration  of  the  young 
philanthropist,  it  was  ordered  that  the  new  institu- 
tion should  be  calletl  Harvard  College.  Harvard 
was  justly  styled  by  Edward  Everett  tbe  "  ever^ 
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memorable  benefactor  of  learning  and  religion  in 

America." 

BzBUOoaAPHT:  Important  documents  ar«  reprinted  in  the 
New  Sngland  Hiatarieal  and  Oenealogical  Reffuier,  July, 
1885,  cf.  October,  1886.  Consult:  H.  C.  Shelley.  John 
Harvard  and  Hit  Timea,  Boston,  1908;  W.  I.  Budington, 
HUtory  of  the  Firet  Church  of  CharleaUmnh  Boston,  1845; 
J.  Winthrop.  Hiei.  of  New  England,  ii.  105-410,  ib.  1853; 
Life  and  Letter*  of  John  WinOirop,  2  vols.,  ib.  1864-67; 
F.  O.  VaiUe  and  H.  A.  Clark,  Harvard  Book,  2  vols.,  ib. 
1875;  J.  F.  Hunnewell,  Reoorde  of  the  First  Church,  ib. 
1880;  G.  G.  Bush,  Harvard:  the  first  American  Univer- 
eity,  ib.  1886;  W.  R.  Thayer,  Harvard  University,  ib. 
1893;  C.  E.  Norton,  Four  American  Universities,  New 
Yoric,  1895;  J.  L.  Chamberlain,  Universities  and  t/ieir 
Sana;  Harvard  University,  vol.  L,  Boston,  n.d.;  A.  Davis, 
John  Harvard*s  Life  in  America;  or  social  and  political 
Ufs  in  New  England,  1687-1688,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1908; 
DNB,  XXV.  77-78. 

HASE,  hd'ze,  KARL  ALFRED  VON :  German  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Jena  July  12, 1842.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  his  native  city  (Ph.D.,  1865), 
and  idso  studied  at  Rome  and  Geneva.  After  being 
court  deacon  at  Weimar  from  1865  to  1870,  he  was 
divisional  chaplain  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
and  was  then  divisional  pastor  at  Hanover  for  five 
years  (1871-76).  From  1876  to  1889  he  was  chief 
military  chaplain  and  consistorial  councilor  at 
Kdnigsberg,  and  from  1889  to  1893  was  garrison 
chaplain  and  court  preacher  at  Potsdam.  Since 
1893  he  has  been  consistorial  councilor  at  Breslau, 
and  also  honorary  professor  of  practical  theology  at 
the  university  of  the  same  city  since  1896.  In  1904 
he  was  created  a  supreme  consistorial  councilor. 
He  has  published:  Lutherbriefe  (Leipsic,  1867); 
Womuer  Lutherimch  (Mainz,  1868);  Sebastian 
Franck  von  W&rd,  der  Schwarmgeiat  (Leipsic,  1869); 
Die  BedetUung  des  Geschichtlichen  in  der  Religion 
(1874);  Herzog  Atbrecht  von  Preussen  und  sein 
Hofprediger  (1879);  Die  Hausandacht  (Gotha.,lS9l); 
Christi  Armut  unser  Reichtum  (a  volume  of  sermons; 
Berlin,  1893);  Unsre  Hauschronik:  GeschicfUe  der 
Familie  Hose  in  vier  Jahrhunderten  (Leipsic,  1898); 
and  Neuleatamendiche  ParaUelen  zu  buddhistiachen 
QiuUen  (Gross-Lichterfelde,  1905). 

HASE,  KARL  AUGUST  VON:  German  Lutheran 
theologian;  b.  at  Niedersteinbach,  near  Penig  (11 
m.  n.w.  of  Chemnitz),  Aug.  25,  1800;  d.  in  Jena 
Jan.  3,  1890.  The  son  of  a  country  pastor,  he 
attended  the  gymnasium  at  Altenburg,  which  he 
left  to  enter  the  University  at  Leipsic  (1818).  He 
matriculated  at  first,  however,  as  law  student,  yet 
turned  his  attention  from  the  start  chiefly  to  phi- 
losophy and  theology,  preaching  at  the  close  of  his 
first  semester.  In  1821  he  entered  Erlangen,  where 
he  was  deeply  influenced  by  Schelling  and  G.  H. 
von  Schubert  (qq.v.).  He  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
university  the  next  year,  as  he  was  suspected  of 
complicity  in  the  political  plots  of  the  student  asso- 
ciations. In  1823  he  qualified  as  lecturer  on  theology 
and  philosophy  at  Tubingen.  Soon  afterward  he 
was  a  political  prisoner  at  Hohenasperg  for  eleven 
months  (1824-25).  In  Oct.,  1826,  he  went  to 
Leipsic,  where  he  became  a  lecturer  in  the  philo- 
sophical faculty,  but  in  a  few  years  was  called  to  Jena 
as  extraordinary  professor.  Before  his  removal 
thither  (July,  1830)  he  traveled  in  Italy  with  his 
friend,  Hermann  Hftrtel,  whose  sister,  Pauline,  he 
married  on  his  return.    The  rest  of  his  life  he  spent 


in  Jena,  declining  many  honorable  calls  to  other 
universities.  He  became  full  professor  in  1836,  and 
soon  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed 
teachers  and  became  famous  as  an  author.  He 
served  five  times  as  vice-rector  (1838,  1847,  1855, 
1863,  and  1871).  His  interests  were  turned  chiefly, 
but  not  exclusively,  toward  church  history.  He  re- 
lieved his  labors  by  frequent  journeys,  especially  to 
Rome,  which  he  visited  seventeen  times,  the  last 
time  in  1882.  There  he  acquired  the  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  shown 
in  so  many  of  his  works.  High  honors  were  given  to 
him  at  his  golden  jubilee;  he  was  created  doctor  of 
law,  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  granted 
cross  of  the  Saxon  Household  Order,  together  with 
the  hereditary  nobility,  and  appointed  privy  coun- 
cilor. He  delivered  his  last  lecture  on  July  23, 
1883;  but  retained  his  mental  alertness  till  his  last 
years,  and  prepared  his  lectures  on  church  history 
for  the  press. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  Hase's  work  is  the 
great  diversity  of  the  subjects  and  his  ability  in 
using  the  sources  to  produce  an  artistic  treatment 
of  a  theme.  His  style  was  original  and  alluring; 
but  in  his  later  years  was  marked  by  so  great  an 
effort  for  conciseness  as  even  to  violate  the  laws  of 
language.  His  writings  require  not  only  an  atten- 
tive reader,  but  one  who  can  read  between  the 
lines.  He  has  a  breadth  of  outline,  an  acuteness  of 
observation,  and  an  art  of  delineation  that  give  Ufe 
to  the  figures  of  history.  In  theology  he  was  no  pio- 
neer like  Schleiermacher,  though  he  shared  Schleier- 
macher's  vital  conception  of  religion,  nor  like  Baur, 
whom,  however,  he  could  fully  appreciate.  He 
never  tried  to  cultivate  unbroken  groimd,  though 
not  shrinking  from  the  drudgery  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation; therefore  he  seldom  contributed  to  period- 
icals, and  wrote  but  few  reviews.  He  belonged  to 
no  party  nor  school,  but  felt  himself  to  be  a  theo- 
logian, who  dared  to  examine  freely,  bound  by  no 
sacredness  of  the  letter,  standing  for  "  the  scien- 
tific investigation  of  the  Gospel,  an  enlightened 
Christianity  recognizing  itself  as  truth  in  the  eternal 
laws  of  the  spirit,  as  opposed  to  the  popular  faith 
supported  by  external  authority." 

Among  his  writings  may  be  mentioned:  Des 
alten  Pfarrers  Testament  (Tiibingen,  1824),  a  treat- 
ise on  the  Johannean  love,  in  the  form  of  a  romantic 
story;  Lehrbuch  der  evangelischen  Dogmatik  (Stutt- 
gart, 1826);  Die  Proselyten  Crobingen,  1827);  Gno- 
sis Oder  protestantisch-evangelischen  Glaubenslehre 
(3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1827-29);  HvUerus  redivivus 
(1829),  a  compendium  of  Lutheran  dogma;  Leben 
Jesu  (1829);  Kirchengeschichte  (1834;  12th  edition, 
1900  ;  Eng.  transl.  from  7th  Germ,  ed.,  Hist,  of  the 
Christian  Church,  New  York,  1855);  Anti-Roehr 
(1837),  a  polemic  against  rationalism;  Die  beiden 
Erzbischdfe  (1839);  Neue  Propketen  (1851);  From 
i^onAssisi  (1856);  Das  geistliche  Schauspiel  (1858; 
Eng.  transl.,  Miracle  Plays  and  Sacred  Dramas , 
London,  1880);  Ilandbuch  der  protestantischen  Pole- 
mik  gegen  die  romisch-kaiholische  Kirche  (1862;  7th 
edition,  1900;  Eng.  transl..  Handbook  to  the  Con- 
troversy with  Rome  J  2  vols.,  London,  1906);  Caierina 
von  Siena  (1864);  Ideate  und  IrrtUmer  (1S71);  Ge- 
schichte  Jesu  (1875 ;  Eng.  transl.  from  3d  and  4th 
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Genu,  eds.,  Li/e&fJe^ua,  Boston,  I860);  VaterldTid- 
ische  Rcdcn  und  Denk$chrifien  (1891);  Erinnerungen 
cus  lUdien  in  Briefcn  an  die.  si^unftigen  Geliehte 
(1801);  AnTtGien  meines  Lebens  (1891);  and  Theo- 
iogUche  Aehrenlese  (1892).  A  collected  edition  oF 
his  Werke'm  12  volumes  appeared  Leipsic,  1890-93. 

G.  KrOger. 

Bjblioobapmt:  F.  Nlppold,  Kart  tftm  Ha*^,  Qed&thtnitrtdt. 
Berlint  1880;  K.  A.  Lipsiiu.  Zur  ErinnerunQ  an  .  .  .  K. 
A.  von  //oM,  ib^  IS^;  K^  A.  ilaiw,  U nitre  HauMehronik: 
€e*chichte  der  FamUii  Hiue,  LeipHic,  18§S;  R.  BUrkner, 
Karl  von  Hiu$,  jb.  1900;  and  tlie  Butobio^grnphic  delAtli 
la  vol.  xi.  of  tbe  coUectfld  Wm-ke,  lit  tup. 

HASEITKAMP:  Tho  Dame  of  three  brothers  who 
energeticdJy  oppoeod  the  rationalism  prevailing  in 
Germany  dyring  the  latter  half  of  tho  eighteenth 
century. 

i,  Johima  Gerhard  Hasenkamp  was  bom  at 
WechtB'bei-Lengerich  (19  m.  n.n,e.  of  M Cluster ), 
WestphaUa,  July  12,  1736;  d.  at  DiiisbMt^  June  27, 
1777,  In  1753  he  entered  the  academy  of  Lingen 
to  study  thoology.  His  headlong  xeal  for  the  honor 
of  God  led  him  to  severe  conflicts  with  the  author- 
ities of  the  Church.  Among  other  things  he  rejected 
the  vicarious  auffering  of  Chriat  and  the  inipos^ibiJ- 
ity  of  a  complete  sanctification  upon  earth.  Pro- 
ceedings were  beg:u[i  against  him,  but  in  1763  he 
was  allowed  to  resume  his  preaehing,  and  in  1766 
he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  gymnasium  In  Duis- 
burg.  Ho  brought  new  life  into  the  institution 
and  influenced  deeply  the  religious  life  of  hia  pupils, 
and  of  the  people  in  general,  by  the  sermons  which 
he  delivered  from  1767  to  177L  He  published, 
Vll  Qumationes  de  tiberorum  edutaiione  (1767-70); 
XCIII  Theses  c&nira  Arianos,  FanaiicoSf  Socinianoa 
alio»qife  hnjun  ind&lm  nmtra  osiaie  (DuLsburg^  1770); 
Predigien  nock  dem  Gesehmack  der  drei  ersttn  Jahr- 
hunderte  det  Chrisienheil  (Frankfort,  1772);  Ueber 
Hmwegrauntung  der  Hindemisse  der  chrkUichen 
Gotisetigkeil  (8ehsifhausen,  1772);  Der  deulsch^ 
refortniette  Theahge  (1775);  Unierfedung  iiher 
Schriftwahrheiten  (1776);  and  Em  chrutliches  Gym- 
nasium (1776), 

2.  Friedrich  Arnold  Hftsenkamp  was  bora  Jan.  11, 
1747;  d,  1795-  He  forsook  the  trade  of  a  weaver 
to  take  up  academic  studies,  and  eventually  siic- 
ceeded  his  b  rotber  asrectoratDuisburg.  He  wrote 
Ueber  die  verdunkelnde  Aufkldrung  (Nuremberg, 
1789);  Die  Israeliien  die  aufgekldrtesie  Nalion  unter 
den  flltesien  Vfilkem  in  der  Erkenninis  der  HeUtgk^it 
und  GerechtigkeU  Golies  (1790);  Briefe  iiber  Pro- 
phe£en  und  Weissagungen  (2  parts,  1791-92);  Briefe 
iiber  unehtige  Wahrheiien  der  Religion  (2  vols.,  Duis- 
burg,  1794). 

3.  Johann  Meinrich  Hasenkamp  was  bom  Sept. 
19,  1750;  d.  Jime  17,  1814,  He  went  through  the 
iame  course  of  education  as  his  brother  Friedrich 
Amoldj  and  in  1776  became  rector  of  the  Latin 
school  at  Emmerich.  From  1779  until  his  death 
he  was  pastor  at  Dahle,  near  Altona.  His  nephew, 
C,  H.  G.  Hasenkamp,  editj^d  hia  Chrisiiiehe  Schrifien 
(2  vols..  Munster,  1816^19).  (F,  Arnold.) 
BiBuch^RAFRY:    1.  C.   H.  O.  Hufienicanip,  in  Die  Wahrhi'ii 

xur  GittiJteiiiikeit  u.  ^  n,  Breiaen,  1SS2-34;  J.  H,  Juhr 
StiJIiiu?.  Sitmrntiiehe  Schriftrn.  vi.  1 10  sqq.,  282  scm., 
xjji.  427 -*37.  14  vo!a.,  atuttgarf.  1835-38;  Brkfwechtid 
Mwischen  Lavater  und  HaBtnkamp,  ed.  K.  EhmuiD.  Biuel^ 
1S70-    A,  Eitacbl.  Qe^chidiU  det  PwiUmya^   i.  504  sqq,. 


fiTO-fiSl,   iii,   147  aqq.,   Bonn.    I8S0-S6;    ADB,  vol.  X., 
and  tbe  liteeatiiiie  und<?r  Collunbohci);  BAMvm*, 

HASMOWEANS. 

M&ttAthifts  find  Judas  <(  1). 

JctnsthAn  and  8imon  (f  2). 

Jofan  Hyrcanu^,  AHstobulua  1.  (|  3). 

Alexander  Jan  no?  us.  Hyrcanua  11.^  Arivtobalua  II<  (f  4). 

The  Ekjwnfali  of  the  Family  (|  S>. 
Hasmoneans  (Hebr*  ^mhmmtim;  Aram,  ^a&h- 
monuy)  is  the  name  of  a  family  of  distinguished 
Jewish  patriots  who  headed  a  revolt  in  the  reign  of 
Antiochui  IV,  Epiphanes  (175^164  b,c-),  and,  after 
strenuous  exertions  and  the  shedding  of  much  blood, 
secured  a  last  brief  period  of  freedom  and  glory  for 
Israel.  Mattathias,  the  head  of  the  famOy^  accord- 
ing to  Joseph  us  {Ant.  XI L,  vi,  1),  was  the  son  of 
John,  the  eon  of  Simeon,  the  son  of  Asamonaios; 
according  to  I  Mace*  ii*  1,  the  son  of  John^  the  son 
of  Simeon.  Hashmon  was  therefore  either  great* 
grandfather  of  Mattatluas,  or,  in  case  Simeon  is 
merely  a  form  of  Hashmon,  the  grandfather  of 
Mattathias. 

The  steady  purpose  of  the  Macedonian  states  io 

the  Orien  t  was  to  Helleni ze  t  he  populatioiis.    Epiph - 

anes  alao  had  this  aim,  but  pursued  it 

I,  Matta-    with  so  much  obstinacy  that  he  weak- 

thias  ened  rather  than  strengthened  his 
And  Judas,  cause,  and  he  found  the  ©tajichest 
opponents  in  the  Jews.  But  even 
among  them  influences  in  his  favor  existed,  and  the 
high  priest  Jesus,  who  took  the  Greek  name  Jason, 
favored  the  Greek  party,  Tlie  progress  of  Grcsek 
ideas  stirred  up  the  leal  of  those  true  to  the  faith 
of  Israel,  who  formed  a  party  and  named  themselves 
the  ^*  afflicted,''  tho  "  poor  "  (ebhyonimX  or  tbe 
'*  pious  **  {^midimt  or  Chasidim,  from  which  last 
came  the  name  Haisideans,  tbe  designation  of  a 
party  w^hich  arose  about  this  time,  and  became  the 
later  Pharisees),  Embittered  by  the  opposition, 
Antiochus  at  last  began  a  religious  persecution,  a 
result  of  which  was  the  bold  .slaughter  by  Mattathias 
of  an  apostate  who  was  going  to  sacrifice  to  idoliE, 
and  of  a  royal  officer,  and  the  revolt  of  his  supporters. 
Upheld  by  the  Ohasidim,  a  little  war  was  begun,  in 
which  the  unfaithful  in  Israel  and  the  Greeks  them- 
selves  were  aasaUed,  Mattatluas  died  166,  when 
his  third  son,  Judas,  was  made  leader,  and  for  b].k 
years  carried  on  the  stmggle  against  overwhelming 
odds  and  with  varying  fortunes.  On  account  of  his 
sudden  attacks  upon  the  enemy  and  the  frequent 
blows  which  he  struck  he  was  called  MaccabMje, 
"  the  hammerer  ^'  or  *'  the  hammer,"  a  name  which 
came  to  glorify  the  entire  family.  The  strife  at 
thia  stage  was  rather  rt^ligious  tlmn  national  in 
intent,  since  Judas  had  many  enemies  among  the 
Jews  themselves,  particularly  at  ttie  court  at 
Antioch.  It  is  to  the  leader's  glory  that  under  these 
circumstances  he  recovered  the  temple,  which  fact 
is  celebrated  by  the  Fetist  of  the  Dedication  of  the 
Temple.  A  contributory  cause  t^  the  success  of 
the  Jews  was  the  disharmony  in  Syrian  affairs  and 
the  strife  for  the  Syrian  throne,  of  which  skilful 
advantage  was  taken  by  the  Jews,  Demetrius 
I.  Soter,  nephew  of  tlie  usurper  Epiphanes  and  tho 
rightful  heir,  seized  the  kingidom  from  the  son  of 
Epiphanes.  still  rx  minor.  Judas  sought  to  obtain 
outside  help  for  the  furthering  of  bia  plans,  which 
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were  not  yet  carried  out,  and  opened  communica- 
tions with  the  senate  of  Rome,  a  power  which  had 
its  eyes  on  the  Orient  and  advanced  its  purposes 
by  intervening  in  domestic  troubles.  The  army  of 
Demetrius  overran  the  land  and  held  even  the 
capital,  while  Judas  retired  to  a  place  the  location 
of  which  is  unknown,  named  Alasa  or  Elasa,  161  b.c, 
where  he  fell. 

The  leadership  was  assimied  by  Jonathan,  the 
youngest  of  the  five  brothers,  who  from  beyond 
the  Jordan  carried  terror  among  the  Syrians  and 
Arabs.  With  Jerusalem  and  the  entire  land  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  only  hope  and  courage  seemed 
left.  The  situation  was  suddenly  changed  by  the 
entrance  of  Alexander  Balas,  an  alleged  son  of 
AntiochusIV.,  who  sought  the  kingdom  and  assailed 
Demetrius.  Both  the  contestants  sought  the  favor 
of  Jonathan  as  that  of  a  weighty  leader.  Demetrius 
restored  the  Jewish  hostages  and  withdrew  many  of 
the  Syrian  garrisons,  so  that  Jonathan  regained 
possession  of  the  temple.  Alexander  made  him 
high  priest,  and  sent  fcdm  princely  robes  and  rich 
insignia  of  office.    Thus  Jonathan  was  at  once  in 

possession  of  priestly  and  temporal 
2.  Jonathan  power.  He  was  master  of  Judea  and 
and  Simon,  an  officer  in  the  Syrian  army.    When 

Demetrius  II.  (147  b.c.)  overthrew 
Alexander,  he  chose  Jonathan  as  his  friend  in  spite 
of  the  hostility  of  the  latter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle  of  Demetrius  with  Alexander.  A  young 
son  of  Alexander,  Antiochus  VI.,  instigated  by 
Trypho,  a  general  of  Alexander,  arose  against  De- 
metrius, and  after  varying  fortunes  was  slain  by 
Trypho,  who  also  slew  Jonathan  (143  B.C.).  This 
left  as  the  only  survivor  of  the  sons  of  Mattathias 
Simon,  already  celebrated  for  wisdom,  energy,  and 
statesmanship.  He  assumed  the  leadership,  and 
at  once  declared  the  independence  of  his  people, 
taking  the  titles  of  high  priest,  general,  and  prince 
(I  Mace.  xiv.  47).  The  union  of  these  offices 
marked  a  change  in  the  policy  of  Jewish  affairs,  in 
which  hitherto  the  chief  interest  had  been  in  the 
priesthood  and  a  pure  theocracy.  Simon's  rule  was 
short,  but  fortimate,  since  his  own  people  appre- 
ciated his  worth.  In  a  popular  assembly  his  honors 
and  position  were  secured  to  him  as  hereditary 
rights,  and  the  fact  made  public  in  tablets  of  brass 
affixed  to  the  sanctuary  (I  Mace.  xiv.  27-47).  The 
independence  of  the  coimtry  was  signified  by  the 
issue  of  a  series  of  coins  and  by  the  reckoning  of 
a  new  era  dating  from  Simon 's  accession .  It  seemed 
as  if  Simon's  end  was  to  be  peaceful  when  his  own 
stepson,  Ptolemy,  who  sought  Simon's  place,  treach- 
erously murdered  him,  while  Antiochus  VII., 
brother  of  Demetrius  and  then  on  the  Syrian  throne, 
attempted  to  regain  possession  of  Judea. 

Simon's  son,  John  Hyrcanus  (note  the  Greek 
names  assmned  by  the  successive  members  of  the 

family;  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times),  who 

3.  John     succeeded  his  father,  was  at  first  com- 

Hyrcanus,  pelled  to  become  a  vassal  of  Syria, 

Aristo-      surrender  Jerusalem ,  and  give  hostages. 

bnlus  L     When  Antiochus  fell   (128  B.C.),  John 

took  full  advantage  of  the  circum- 
stance, began  a  series  of  conquests,  destroyed  the 
temple  on  Gerizim,  united  Samaria  with  his  own 


territory,  subdued  the  Idumeans,  and  Judaized  the 
country.  Josephus  accredits  him  with  three  honors, 
high-priesthood,  rulership,  and  prophecy  (ArU. 
XIII.,  X.  7).  But  a  question  was  raised  about  the 
legitimacy  of  his  possession  of  the  high-priesthood. 
At  the  death  of  John  Hyrcanus  (105  b.c.)  the  family 
fell  upon  evil  days.  What  external  power  was 
retained  for  his  successor,  Aristobulus  I.,  was  due 
to  the  weakness  of  the  Seleucids  and  the  Ptolemies, 
who  became  involved  in  the  strife  of  the  Jewish 
parties,  on  internal  matters.  Hyrcanus  had  become 
alienated  from  the  Pharisees,  for  the  Pharisee 
Eleazar  had  advised  him  to  lay  aside  liis  high- 
priesthood  and  be  content  with  the  temporal  power. 
On  his  death  he  left  the  rule  to  his  widow,  while 
Aristobulus  was  to  be  high  priest.  Aristobulus 
starved  his  mother  to  death,  threw  three  of  his 
brothers  into  prison,  and  killed  the  fourth,  whom 
he  had  made  coregent.  But  he  died  the  next  year 
(104  B.C.).  The  event  of  his  reign  most  noteworthy 
was  the  conquest  of  Galilee  and  the  beginning  of  its 
Judaizing. 

His  widow,  Alexandra,  the  most  celebrated  of 

that  name  in  this  family,  released  his  brothers  and 

made  one  of  them,  the  third  son  of  her 

4.  Alex-  husband,  king,  with  the  title  of  Alex- 
ander      ander  I.  Jannsus.     His  rule   was  as 

Jannaftus,   unfortunate  as  it  was  long  (104-78 

Hyrcanus  b.c).  His  desire  was  to  shine  as  a  con- 
n.,  Aristo-  queror  as  his  father  had  done,  but 

bulus  IL  without  the  same  means,  since  he  had 
to  rely  upon  an  army  of  mercenaries. 
The  Pharisees  withdrew  more  and  more  from  the 
support  of  a  rule  which  continually  drew  its  sources 
of  strength  from  the  outside  and  estranged  its  own 
subjects,  while  the  king  was  made  to  seem  a  betrayer 
of  his  father's  religion.  He  was  grossly  insulted 
at  a  festival,  and  took  bloody  revenge.  Civil  war 
arose,  which  lasted  for  six  years,  during  which 
50,000  Jews  were  slain.  At  his  death  in  78  he  left 
the  succession  in  the  hands  of  his  widow,  Alexandra, 
with  the  injunction  to  make  friends  of  the  Phar- 
isees. She  followed  his  counsel,  banished  the 
Sadducees  from  Jerusalem,  put  the  Scribes  into  the 
seats  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  ruled  with  cleverness 
until  her  death  in  69.  During  her  life  her  oldest 
son,  Hyrcanus  II.,  had  been  high  priest,  while  at 
her  death  Aristobulus  II.  desired  the  kingdom  and 
assailed  his  brother.  Shortly  after  this  the  Syrian 
kingdom  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans.  Hyr- 
canus fled,  on  the  advice  of  Antipater,  the  father  of 
Herod,  to  the  Arabian  prince  Aretas,  at  Petra,  by 
whose  help  Aristobulus  was  besieged  in  Jerusalem 
and  slain.  Meanwhile  Pompey's  general,  Scaurus, 
and  then  Pompey  himself  were  besought  both  by 
Aristobulus  and  by  his  opponents,  and  by  the  people 
against  both.  Pompey  captured  Jerusalem,  ended 
the  kingdom,  and  niade  Hyrcanus  high  priest  and 
ethnarch  (63  b.c),  taking  Aristobulus  and  his 
children  to  Rome  in  triumph. 

The  remaining  history  of  the  Hasmoneans  is  a 
series  of  tragedies.  Alexander,  the  son  of  Aristo- 
bulus, escaped  from  imprisonment  and  assailed  the 
Roman  power  in  Syria.  Meanwhile  the  Roman 
civil  war  had  broken  out,  and  Csesar  released  Aris- 
tobuluc  ir.  order  to  give  trouble  to  his  opponents, 
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5.  The 
Downfall 

of  the 
Family. 


but  the  retainers  of  Pompey  killed  Aristobulus  be- 
fore he  could  leave  Rome,  and  soon  after  the  same 
fate  met  Alexander.  He  left  behind 
two  children,  the  ofifspring  of  Alexan- 
dra, the  daughter  of  Hyreanus,  of 
great  beauty  but  not  very  intellectual, 
and  a  brother,  Antigonus.  When  CsBsar 
gained  the  mastery  in  the  East,  the 
control  of  Palestine  inclined  in  fact,  though  not  in 
name,  to  the  Idumean  Antipater ;  but  since  he  was 
regarded  as  a  foreigner,  and  therefore  hated  by  the 
Jews,  on  the  break-up  caused  by  Csesar's  death 
they  rallied  to  the  support  of  Antigonus.  Mean- 
while Antipater's  son,  Herod,  whose  desire  was  to 
have  both  the  form  and  the  fact  of  the  former  power 
of  Hyreanus,  became  engaged  to  Marianme,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  pretender  Alexander  and 
the  granddaughter  through  her  mother  of  Hyreanus. 
This  was  a  move  inspired  as  much  by  politics  as  by 


power  of  the  house,  Antigonus,  whose  Hebrew  name, 
Mattathias,  recalled  that  of  his  ancestor.  The 
book  which  reflects  the  period  of  the  family  is 
the  Psalms  of  Solomon;  the  New  Testament  is 
silent,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  reference  in 
Heb.  xi.  35-36,  which  mentions  no  names. 

(J.  Haussleiter.) 
In  the  following  genealogical  table  of  the  Has- 
monean  family,  the  numbers  in  parentheses  pre- 
ceding the  name  indicate  the  order  of  dynastic 
succession,  the  numbers  in  parentheses  following 
the  name  indicate  the  years  during  which  office 
was  held,  a  number  preceded  by  d.  indicates 
date  of  death;   m.  signifies  married. 

Bibuoobapht:  Sources  are  I  Mace.,  II  Bfaoa,  and  Jose- 
phufl,  Ant.,  books  xii.-xiv.;  Dan.  xi.  21-45;  cf.  also  the 
commentaries  upon  the  Books  of  Biaocabees  and  on 
Daniel.  Consult  on  the  history  of  the  period:  SchOrer, 
OeachichU,  i.  165-387.  Eng.  transl.  I.,  i.  186-432  (con- 
tains full  notes  and  reference  to  the  souroeeand  subeidiary 


Hashmon. 

Simeon  (i  Hashmon?). 
John  (Johanan). 
Mattathias  d.  166  B.C. 


Jonn  d. 


161.  (3)  Simon  (142-d.  135).  (1)  Judas  (165-d.  161).  Eleaiar  d.  162. 


(2)  Jonathan  (161-d.  143). 


Jw 


Idas  d.  135. 


bnH 


(4)  John  Hyreanus  (135-d.   105).  Mattathias.  d,  135 


I 


(5)  Aristobulus  I.  (105-d.  104).       Antigonus  d.  105.      (6)  Alexander  Jamueus  (104-d.  78).       (7)  m.  Alexandra  (78-d.  09), 


(9)  Hyreanus  II.  (63-d.  30).                                  (8)  Aristobulus  II. 

(69-63)  d.  49. 

1 

Alexandra  d.  28. 

Alexander  d.  49.                      (10)  Mattathias  Antigonus 
1                                                           (40-d.  37). 

Aristobulus  d.  35. 

Mariamne  d.  29 
m.  Herod  the  Great. 

1 

Alexander  d. 

7.                                               Aristobulua  d.  7. 

inclination.  In  the  year  40  b.c,  after  a  victorious 
campaign  by  the  Parthians  in  hither  Asia,  Antigonus 
as  king  of  Jerusalem  was  drawn  into  the  conflict, 
and  had  Hyreanus  mutilated  and  sent  to  Babylon, 
for  which  he  himself  suffered  at  the  hand  of  the 
lictors  a  sad  end  three  years  later.  In  the  year  37 
Herod  was  made  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  placed 
in  possession  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  that 
year.  He  became  virtually  the  executioner  of  the 
Hasmonean  family.  Hyreanus,  eighty  years  of  age, 
was  enticed  from  Babylon,  entangled  in  a  fictitious 
conspiracy,  and  put  to  death.  Alexander's  son, 
Aristobulus,  the  brother-in-law  of  Herod,  came 
naturaUy  into  the  high-priesthood,  but  fell  a  victim 
to  Herod's  suspicion.  A  little  later  Mariamne  was 
executed  by  Herod's  order.  Thus  a  historical  re- 
view of  the  course  of  the  Hasmoncans  reveals  a 
wide  abyss  between  the  glorious  achievements  of 
the  foimder  of  the  house,  Mattathias,  and  the  in- 
glorious end  of  the  last  representative  of  the  kingly 


literature);  J.  Derenbourg,  Eatai  9ur  Vkiatoire  el  la  qSo- 
graphie  de  la  Palestine,  Paris,  1857;  L.  F.  J.  Caignart  de 
Saiiloy,  Hist,  det  MachabSee  ou  prince*  de  la  dynaatie  a*- 
mon^nne,  Chateauroux,  1880;  W.  Fairweather,  From 
the  Exile  to  the  Advent,  London.  1895;  A.  W.  Streane,  The 
Age  of  the  Maccabees,  ib.  1898;  A.  BQchler.  Die  Tobiaden 
und  die  Oniaden  im  II.  Makkabiterbuche,  Vienna,  1896; 
S.  Mathews.  Hist,  of  N.  T.  Times  in  Palestine,  New  York, 
1899  (a  handbook,  clear  and  popular);  J.  S.  Rigss,  Hist. 
of  Jewish  People,  Maccabean  and  Roman  Periods,  New 
York.  1899  (valuable  as  a  first  book);  B.  Niese.  Kritik 
der  beiden  Makkab&erbUcher,  nebst  Beitr&gen  tur  Oesehiehte 
der  makkabdischen  Erfuhung,  Berlin,  1900;  H.  F.  Hender- 
son, The  Age  of  the  Maccabees,  London,  1907;  W.  Schnndt- 
Oberldsonitz,  Die  Makkab&er,  Leipsic.  1907;  DB,  iii.  181- 
187;  EB,  ili.  2850  sqq.;  the  appropriate  sections  in  the 
various  histories  of  Israel  and  the  Jews,  e.g.,  by  Ewald, 
Uitrig,  Gratz,  Renan.  and  Wellhausen. 

On  special  topics  consult:  J.  Wellhausen,  Pharisiier 
und  Sadduc&er,  Greifswald.  1874;  F.  W.  Madden,  Coins 
of  the  Jews,  London.  1881;  C.  R.  Cinder,  Judas  Macca- 
beus  and  the  Jewish  War,  London.  1894;  H.  Weiss,  Judas 
Makkab&us,  Freiburg.  1897;  I.  Deutsch.  Die  Regierung^ 
teit  der  jud&ischen  Kdnigin  Salome  Alexandra,  Biagdeburg, 
1901;   G.  F.  Handel,  Judas  Maccabeus,  London,  1901. 
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HASSE,  FRIEDRICH  RUDOLF:  German  theolo- 
gian; b.  at  Dresden  June  29, 1808;  d.  at  Bonn  Oct.  14, 
1862.  He  was  educated  at  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  and  in 
1834  was  appointed  lecturer  in  church  history  at  the 
university  of  the  latter  city.  In  1836  ho  was  called 
to  Greifswald  as  assistant  professor  of  church  his- 
tory, and  in  1841  he  was  appointed  to  a  similar 
office  at  the  University  of  Bonn.  There  ho  com- 
pleted the  first  volume  of  his  Anselm  van  Canter- 
bury (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1843-52;  Eng.  transl.  of  vol. 
i.  The  Life  of  Anselm^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
London,  1850),  containing  the  biography  of  the 
great  English  primate;  the  second  part  reproduced 
Anselm 's  theological  system.  (W.  KRAFFrf.) 
Bxbuoorafrt:   W.  Krafft,  F.  R.  H<uae,  eine  Lebenaskizxet 

Bonn,  1865. 

HASTDIGS,  JAMES:  United  Free  Church;  b.  at 
Huntly  (33  m.  n.  w.  of  Aberdeen),  Scotland,  about 
1860;  educated  at  Aberdeen,  became  pastor  of 
St.  Cyrus,  Montrose,  Kincardineshire,  1901.  He 
edited  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  5  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh and  New  York,  1898-1904;  Dictionary  of 
Christ  and  the  GospelSy  2  vols.,  1906-^ ;  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  1  vol.,  1908;  and  Dictionary  of  Re- 
ligion and  Ethics,  1908  sqq.  He  is  the  editor  of 
The  Expository  Times, 

HASTINGS,  THOMAS:  Composer  of  sacred  music; 
b.  in  Washington,  Conn.,  Oct.  15,  1784;  d.  in  New 
York  City  May  15, 1872.  In  early  youth  he  taught 
himself  music,  and  began  his  career  as  a  teacher  in 
singing-schools  in  1806,  and  as  an  editor  in  1816. 
With  Prof.  Seth  Norton,  of  Hamilton  College,  he 
published  two  pamphlets  (1816),  afterward  en- 
larged, and  united  with  the  Springfield  Collection 
in  a  volume  entitled  Musica  Sacra,  From  1823  to 
1832  he  was  the  editor  of  The  Western  Recorder,  a 
religious  paper  published  at  Utica.  In  1832,  at  the 
call  of  twelve  churches,  he  removed  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  Before  leaving  Utica  he  had  begun  to 
write  hymns,  impelled  by  the  lack  of  variety,  espe- 
cially in  meter,  in  those  then  current,  and  by  the 
need  of  adapting  suitable  words  to  the  music  he 
arranged.  In  the  Spiritual  Songs  (1832)  there  are 
more  than  thirty  of  his  hymns  published  anony- 
mously. Among  these  are  some  of  the  best  that  he 
wrote;  such  as,  How  calm  and  beautiful  the  mom!; 
Gently,  Lord,  oh  gently  lead  us;  Child  of  sin  and 
sorrow.  The  popularity  of  these  first  attempts  led 
him  to  continue  and  cultivate  the  habit  thus  early 
begun.  About  two  hundred  of  his  hymns  are  in 
current  use,  and  he  left  in  manuscript  about  four 
hundred  more.  His  music,  with  that  of  Lowell 
Mason,  did  important  service  in  the  Church,  and 
marks  in  America  the  transition  period  between  the 
crude  and  the  more  cultured  periods  of  psalmody. 
His  cardinal  principle  was  that  in  church  music  the 
artistic  must  be  strictly  subordinated  to  the  devo- 
tional. In  1858  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications:  Musica 
Sacra  (Utica,  1816-22);  The  Musical  Reader  (1819); 
A  Dissertation  on  Musical  Taste  (Albany,  1822;  re- 
vised and  republished,  New  York,  1853);  Spiritual 
Songs   (Lowell  Mason  coeditor,  Utica,   1832-36); 


Prayer  (1831 ) ;  The  Christian  Psalmist  (William  Pat- 
ton  coeditor.  New  York,  1836);  Anthems,  Motets, 
and  Sentences  (1836);  Musical  Magazine  (24  num- 
bers, 1837-38);  The  Manhattan  Collection  (1837); 
Elements  of  Vocal  Music  (1839);  Nursery  Songs, 
The  Mother's  Hymn-book,  The  Sacred  Lyre  (1840); 
Juvenile  Songs  (1842);  The  Crystal  Fount  (1847); 
The  Sunday-school  Lyre  (1848).  With  William 
B.  Bradbury  as  joint  editor  from  1844  to  1851: 
The  Psalmodist  (1844);  The  Choralist  (1847);  The 
Mendelssohn  Collection  (1M9);  ThePsalmistailSSl); 
Devotional  Hymns  and  Poems  (1850);  The  History 
of  Forty  Choirs  (1854);  Sacred  Praise,  The  Selah 
(1856);  Church  Melodies  (1858);  Hastings'  Church 
Music  (1860);  Introits,  or  Short  Anthems  (1865). 
He  also  edited,  for  the  American  Tract  Society, 
Sacred  Songs  (1855)  and  Songs  of  Zion  (1856), 
and  for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  The  Presbyterian 
Psalmodist  (1852)  and  The  Juvenile  Psalmodist. 
Thomas  S.  Hastingb. 

HASTINGS,  THOMAS  SAMUEL:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  28, 1827.  He  was  educated 
at  Hamilton  College  (B.A.,  1848)  and  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1851).  He  then  held  pastorates 
at  Mendham,  N.  J.  (1852-56),  and  West  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  York  City  (1856-81).  From 
1881  to  1904  he  was  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  of  which  he  had  al- 
ready been  a  trustee  since  1864,  and  president  from 
1888  to  1897.  In  1904  he  became  emeritus  pro- 
fessor, but  continued  to  lecture  on  pastoral  the- 
ology. He  collaborated  with  his  father,  Thomas 
Hastings,  in  the  preparation  of  Church  Melodies: 
Psalms  and  Hymns,  wUh  Music  for  Congregations 
(New  York,  1858). 

HATCH,  ABRAM:  Mormon  bishop;  b.  at  Lin- 
coln, Vt.,  Jan.  3,  1830.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Lincoln  and  Bristol,  but  while  still 
a  boy  went  to  Nauvoo,  111.,  where  the  entire  family 
embraced  Mormonism.  He  studied  Mormon  theol- 
ogy at  Utah  with  Brigham  Young,  and  from  1864 
to  1867  was  in  Great  Britain,  working  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Mormonism.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  the 
United  States  he  was  appointed  bishop,  with  his 
residence  at  Heber  City,  Utah,  and  held  this  office 
until  his  resignation  in  1900.  He  was  for  four  years 
a  probate  judge,  and  for  twenty-three  years  a 
member  of  the  Utah  Legislature.  Since  1900  he 
has  been  engaged  in  fanning  and  in  business. 

HATCH,  EDWIN:  English  theologian;  b.  at 
Derby  Sept.  4,  1835;  d.  at  Oxford  Nov.  10,  1889. 
He  was  graduated  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  in 
1857,  was  classical  professor  in  Trinity  College, 
Toronto,  Canada,  rector  of  a  high  school  at  Quebec, 
and  fellow  of  McGill  University,  Montreal,  during 
the  years  1859-66.  From  1881  to  1885  he  was 
vice-principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  and  in 
1883  became  rector  of  Purleigh,  Essex,  though  he 
continued  to  reside  at  Oxford.  In  1884  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  boards  of  the  faculties; 
for  some  years  before  his  death  he  was  the  editor 
of  the  University  Gazette;  and  in  1881  he  published 
the  official  Students'  Handbook  to  the  University  and 
Colleges  of  Oxford.  In  1880  the  university  ap- 
pointed him  Greenfield  lecturer  on  the  Septuagint, 
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in  which  capacity  he  delivered  one  lecture  each  term 
for  about  four  years.  In  1883  the  delegates  of  the 
Common  University  Fund  founded  for  him  a  lec- 
tureship in  church  history,  which  he  held  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  delivered  the  Bampton  lec- 
tures in  1880,  and  the  Hibbert  lectures  in  1888. 

His  first  book  was  published  in  London  in  1881,  as 
the  outcome  of  the  Bampton  lectures  of  1880,  on  The 
Organization  of  the  Early  Christian  Churches  (Germ, 
transl.  by  A.  Hamack,  Giessen,  1883).  Hatch 
pursued  the  same  topic  in  The  Growth  of  Church 
Institutions  (London,  1887;  Germ,  transl.  by  A. 
Hamack,  Giessen,  1888).  The  year  1889  brought 
his  Essays  in  Biblical  Greek,  published  at  Oxford, 
which  dealt  especially  with  the  Septuagint.  The 
Hibbert  lectures  above  referred  to  were  published 
by  A.  M.  Fairbaim  after  Hatch's  death  under  the 
title  The  Influence  of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usages  upon 
the  Christian  Church  (London,  1890;  Germ,  transl. 
by  A.  Hamack,  Freiburg,  1892).  His  widow  and 
his  brother  published  also  a  volume  of  poems, 
Towards  Fields  of  Light.  Sacred  Poems  (London, 
1889) ;  a  volume  of  sermons.  The  God  of  Hope  (1890) ; 
and  Memorials  of  Edwin  Hatch  (1890) .  He  did  a 
great  deal  of  work  on  the  Hatch-Redpath  Concord- 
ance to  the  Septuagint  (Oxford,  1891-97). 

Hatch  was  a  man  of  encyclopedic  knowledge  and 
of  unbounded  mental  activity.  He  had  plans  enough 
to  fill  a  dozen  lives.  Many  a  young  man  at  Oxford 
felt  this  as  a  fetter.  Plan  after  plan  for  work 
offered  by  others  was  set  aside  because  Hatch  said 
that  he  had  made  collections  or  done  preparatory 
work  and  the  thing  would  soon  be  ready  to  pub- 
lish, though  many  of  these  things  never  reached  the 
light.  As  a  Churchman  Hatch  was  rather  broad, 
and  his  publications  touching  the  early  church 
were  not  at  all  to  the  mind  of  High-churchmen. 
It  was,  indeed,  his  liberal  views  that  prevented 
him  from  advancing  more  rapidly  in  the  univer- 
sity. Caspar  Ren£  Gregoky. 

BiBLiOQBAPHY.  Edvpin  Hatch,  Memuriala,  edited  by  hia 
Brother  (S.  C.  Hatch).  London,  1900;  Biographical  No- 
tices, also  edited  by  bin  brother,  are  prefixed  to  the  volume 
of  Sermona,  Overcoming  the  World,  New  York,  1891; 
DNB,  XXV.  149-160. 

HATE:  An  emotion  in  which  selfishness  manifests 
its  dislike  and  abhorrence  of  some  |)erson  or  some 
object,  which,  if  left  to  itself,  it  is  disposed  to 
destroy.  Hatred  of  evil,  indeed,  is  the  good  man's 
duty. 

The  Bible  has  much  to  say  of  hate,  enmity,  and 
hostility.  In  the  national  and  social  relationships 
of  Israel  hate  naturally  played  a  large  part.  No 
less  remarkable,  liowever,  is  the  moral  loftiness 
toward  which  tiie  great  prophets  sought  to  elevate 
God's  people.  If  even  in  the  language  the  concep- 
tions of  stranger  and  enemy  run  interchangeably 
together,  it  is  still  emphasized  that  the  stranger 
should  not  be  an  object  of  hatred  (cf.  the  Book  of 
Ruth,  and  I  Kings  viii.  41-43).  Moderation  is  ob- 
ligatory in  relation  to  one's  particular  foe  (Deut. 
XX.  10  sqq.).  As  the  Jewish  people  became  op- 
pressed and  embittered,  it  is  true,  this  moral  lofti- 
ness no  longer  asserted  itself;  the  national  hatred, 
inculcated  as  a  virtue,  degenerated  at  last  into 
fanaticism,  and  rendered  the  Jews  hateful  to  all 


mankind.  Chronicles,  Elsther,  and  particularly  Ju- 
dith betray  this  ethical  retrogression. 

The  **  vindictive  "  or  **  imprecatory  "  Psalms 
(such  as  xli.,  Ixix.,  cix.)  undoubtedly  invoke  male- 
diction upon  the  wicked;  though  by  the  wicked 
morally  evil  and  wilfully  impenitent  men  are  meant. 
In  such  instances  the  individual  cause  is  fre- 
quently identified  with  the  cause  of  Yahweh. 

According  to  the  New  Testament,  God's  love  in 
Christ  has  overcome  the  natural  enmity  of  man  to 
deity,  although  this  enmity  is  still  in  existence 
(James  iv.  4;  Rom.  v.  10).  Passages  like  Matt.  xxii. 
44  indicate  judicial  punishment  of  this  enmity. 
But  grace  precedes  judgment.  Consequently  love 
is  the  permeating  principle  of  Christian  ethics  for 
the  conquest  of  all  manner  of  enmity.  Jesus  openly 
declared  this  in  Matt.  v.  43  sqq.,  it  is  illustrated 
in  Luke  x.  25  sqq.,  and  practically  applied  in  Luke 
ix.  54  sqq.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  (Christian  ethics 
in  an  absolute  opposition  to  heathen  ethics  in  this 
respect;  but  the  new  feature  of  Christian  ethics  is 
the  universal  requirement  of  loving  one's  enemies. 

Christian  ethics  enlarges  upon  the  Scriptural 
foundation.  The  spirit  of  Christ  is  to  operate 
among  human  families  in  the  nature  of  leaven. 
But  much  remains  to  be  overcome;  certain  peoples 
have  not  yet  entirely  renounced  blood-vengeance; 
nor  must  contemporary  national  Chauvinism,  race 
hatred,  and  class  antipathies  be  forgotten.  The 
ancient  world  produced  virtuosi  of  hate,  such  as 
Nero  or  Caligula;  and  the  modem  world  knows  a 
hatred  of  Christ  which  leads  to  the  persecution  of 
his  followers  (Matt.  v.  10-12).     Arnold  RCeoq. 

Bibliography:  H.  Cremer,  Biblico-theological  Lexicon  of 
the  New  Testament,  a. v.  'ex^pov,  Edinburgh.  1S86;  DB,  ii. 
308-309;  DCG,  i.  704-706  (contains  good  list  of  refer- 
ences); and,  in  general,  worka  on  ethics. 

HATFIELD,  EDWIN  FRANCIS:  American  Pres- 
byterian; b.  at  Elizabethto^Ti,  N.  J.,  Jan.  9,  1807; 
d.  at  Summit,  N.  J.,  Sept.  22,  1883.  He  studied  at 
Middlebury  College,  Vt.  (B.A.,  1829),  and  at  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary  (1829-31 ).  He  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Louis, 
(1832-35),  of  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York  (1835-56),  and  of  the  North  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  (1856-63).  He  was  stated  clerk 
of  the  New  School  Assembly  (1846-70),  and  of  the 
united  body  (1870-83),  and  was  elected  moderator 
in  1883.  In  1866  he  was  a  member  of  the  Reunion 
Committee  of  the  New  School  Assembly.  He  was 
special  agent  for  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
1864-66,  and  again  1870-73,  and  bequeathed  his 
library  of  6,000  volumes  to  that  institution.  His 
more  important  works  are:  Memoir  of  Elihu  W. 
Baldwin  (New  York,  1843);  St.  Helena  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  (1852);  The  History  of  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.  (1868);  and  The  Church  Hymn-Book,  with 
Tunes  (1872). 

HATTEM,  PONTIAAN  VAN,  HATTEMISTS:  A 
Dutch  sect  and  their  founder.  The  latter  was  bom 
at  Bergen-op-Zoom  (15  m.  n.  of  Antwerp)  Jan.  16, 
1641;  d.  there  Sept.,  1706.  He  studied  theology 
in  Leyden,  and  in  1667  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the 
Reformed  Church  He  spent  some  time  abroad, 
and  in  Nov.,  1670,  was  in  Oxford.    In  1672  he 
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became  preacher  of  St.  Philipsland  in  Zealand.  He 
esteemed  a  pious  and  holy  life  more  highly  than 
purity  of  doctrine,  and  in  1680  repi^rts  of  his  het- 
erodoxy were  circulated.  He  was  tried  for  heresy, 
and  in  1683  was  deposed  from  his  office,  charged 
with  deviating  from  the  orthodox  doctrine  in  his 
views  of  the  essence  and  punishment  of  sin,  of 
redemption  and  justification,  faith,  conversion, 
gratitude,  and  prayer.  Banished  from  St.  Philips- 
land,  he  settled  in  Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  worked 
there  quietly  imder  the  protection  of  the  civil 
authorities.  He  held  conventicles,  and  the  circle 
of  his  followers  gradually  expanded  and  included 
some  of  the  respected  citizens  of  the  to\^Ti.  He 
preached  his  new  gospel  even  in  Amsterdam  and 
The  Hague,  and  influenced  larger  circles  by  an  ex- 
tended correspondence.  Among  his  adherents,  how- 
ever, there  soon  arose  divergent  views  and  devia- 
tions from  the  doctrines  of  Hattem,  and  by  1760 
the  Hattemists  had  disappeared. 

Hattem  has  been  frequently  considered  a  disciple 
of  Spinoza,  but  unjustly.  He  was  no  philosopher, 
but  intent  primarily  upon  the  advancement  of  prac- 
tical piety.  He  preached  a  passive  Christianity. 
Man  must  not  seek  his  salvation,  because  in  that  case 
he  seeks  himself;  he  must  acknowledge  with  a 
grateful  heart  that  Christ  has  sought  and  found  him. 
But  he  can  not  believe  this  unless  God  grants  him 
faith,  and  it  shows  the  greatest  ingratitude  not  to 
recognize  the  love  of  God  by  which  he  has  given 
himself  to  man.  Only  the  regenerated  has  been 
purified  of  this  ingratitude  and  is  able  to  love  God 
and  his  fellow  man.  With  regeneration  there  orig- 
inates a  clear  perception  of  divine  truth.  The  re- 
generate, in  virtue  of  his  faith,  is  assured  of  his 
salvation  and  therefore  need  not  deplore  any  longer 
his  sinful  condition,  for  he  is  one  with  God  and  his 
Son,  so  that  by  faith  he  sees  himself  "  in  the  Son  of 
God."  He  is  not  more  inclined  toward  evil,  but 
fulfils  the  will  of  God  spontaneously.  This  is  not 
the  result  of  struggle  and  effort,  but  an  outcome  of 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  the  heart.  Thus 
God  becomes  everything  and  man  nothing. 

(S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 
Bibuoobapht:  The  most  important  of  Hattem's  works, 
ed.  J.  Roegeveen,  appeared  vol.  i..  The  Hague,  1718, 
vols,  ii.-iii.,  Amsterdam,  1719.  vol.  iv.,  n.p.,  1727.  On 
Hattem  consult:  W.  C.  van  Manen,  in  De  Oida,  iii  (1885), 
357-429,  iv  (1886).  86-115;  idem,  in  Archief  voor  Neder- 
lamUdie  Kerkgeschiedenia.  i.  273-348.  On  the  Hattem- 
iatti  consult:  T.  Hassus,  De  nupere  SchorUtarum  in  Belffio 
aecta  eiuagite  auctoribua  rekUio,  in  Museum  hiet.-phil.  theolog. 
Bremenae,  ii.  144-172;  J.  Borsius.  in  Nederlandach 
Archief  voor  kerkelijke  Oeachiedenia.  i  (1841),  287-362; 
J.  van  Leeuwen.  in  the  same,  viii  (1848).  57-169;  A,  W. 
Wybrands,  in  Archief  voor  Nederlandache  Kerkgeachiedenia, 
i.  51-128:  KL,  v.  1527;  J.  L.  von  Moaheim,  Inatitutea 
of  EccUaiioatical  Hiatorj/,  ed.  W.  Stubbs,  iii.  390,  London, 
1863. 

HATTO  OF  MAINZ:  Archbishop  of  Mainz;  b., 
probably  in  Swabia,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century;  d.  May  15,  913,  although  the  place  of  his 
death  is  unknown.  He  was  educated  either  at 
Ellwangen  or  Fulda,  and  in  889  was  elected  abbot 
of  Reichenau.  In  the  following  year  he  became 
abbot  of  Ellwangen,  and  two  years  later,  while  still 
retaining  these  and  other  benefices,  he  was  conse- 
crated archbishop  of  Mainz  at  the  desire  of  King 
Amulf ,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  important  serv- 


ices. He  twice  accompanied  Amulf  to  Italy  (894, 
896),  and  on  the  latter  occasion  received  from  Pope 
Formosus  the  pallium,  and  relics  of  St.  George  for 
his  monastery  of  Reichenau.  When  Amulf  died  and 
his  young  son,  Louis  the  Child,  ascended  the  throne 
in  900,  Hatto's  power  became  still  greater.  To- 
gether with  Adelbero,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  he  acted 
as  regent  throughout  the  brief  reign  of  Louis  (900- 
911),  devoting  his  chief  energies  to  the  welfare  of 
the  kingdom  and  tlie  preservation  of  peace ;  and  his 
influence  suffered  little  diminution  at  the  hands  of 
Conrad  I.,  whom  he  liimself  had  proposed  as  the 
successor  of  Louis. 

About  the  name  of  so  prominent  a  statesman  and 
ecclesiastic  a  mass  of  legend  soon  grew  up,  and 
many  tales  were  current  of  dark  deeds  and  plans  in 
which  he  was  said  to  have  been  involved.  He  was 
said  to  have  been  the  chief  cliaracter  in  the  treach- 
erous murder  of  Count  Adalbert  of  Badenberg,  a 
rebel  against  the  king,  whom  the  archbishop  induced 
to  surrender  under  promise  of  protection.  While 
Hatto  was  accompanying  Conrad  to  the  Rhine  in 
912,  his  Thuringian  and  Saxon  estates  were  attacked 
by  Duke  Henry  of  Saxony,  thus  giving  rise  to  the 
tradition  that  Hatto,  unable  to  gain  revenge  openly, 
strangled  Henry  with  a  chain  of  gold.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  represented  in  many  sources  as  irre- 
proachable in  affairs  of  both  Church  and  State.  He 
convened  the  important  Synod  of  Tribur  (895), 
built  the  church  of  St.  George  at  Reichenau,  and 
beautified  the  cathedral  at  Mainz.  Concerning 
his  death  there  were  many  traditions.  According  to 
Ekkehard  of  St.  Gall,  he  died  of  *'  Italian  fever  "; 
according  to  Thietmar,  his  death  was  sudden;  and 
according  to  Widukind,  he  expired  of  chagrin  at  the 
failure  of  his  plans  against  Henry  of  Saxony.  Later 
traditions  relate  that  he  was  killed  by  lightning,  or 
snatched  up  by  the  devil  and  hurled  into  the  cra- 
ter of  Etna.  The  most  popular  legend,  however, 
represents  him  as  eaten  by  mice  in  his  tower  at 
Bingen  on  the  Rhine  because  of  his  cruelty  to  the 
poor.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibliography:  A  letter  of  his  to  Pope  John  IX.  is  in  MPL^ 
cxxxi.;  J.  F.  BOhmer,  Regeata  archiepiacoporum  Mogun^ 
Hnenaium,  i.,  pp.  xxvii.  sqq.,  84  sqq.,  Innsbruck,  1877. 
Consult:  F.  L.  Dammert,  Hatto  /.,  Programm.  Freibung. 
1864-65.  On  the  legends:  S.  Baring-Gould.  Curioua 
Mytha  of  the  Middle  Agea,  pp.  447-470.  London.  1872: 
C.  J.  C.  Will,  in  Monatsachrift  ftir  rhein-weatphUliache 
Geachichtaforachung,  i  (1875),  205  sqq.;  Uauck,  KD,  iii. 
7,  10-11,  et  passim. 

HATTO  OF  REICHENAU  Aim  BASEL.  See 
Haito. 

HATTO  OF  VERCELLI.    See  Atto. 

HAUCK,  ALBERT:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at 
WassertrUdingen  (19  m.  s.  of  Ansbach)  Dec.  9,  1845. 
He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Erlangen  and 
Berlin  from  1864  to  1868,  and  after  being  pastor  at 
Frankenheim  from  1875  to  1878  was  appointed 
associate  professor  of  theology  at  Erlangen,  where 
he  became  full  professor  four  years  later.  Since 
1889  he  has  been  professor  of  church  history  at 
Leipsic,  where  he  was  rector  in  1898-99  and  dean  in 
1904-05.  In  theology  he  is  an  Evangelical  of  the 
scientific  school.  He  has  written:  TertuMians  Leben 
und  Schriften  (Erlangen,  1877);  Die  Bischofswahlen 
urUer  den  Merowinyem  (1883);  Die  ErUatehung  des 
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Christiistppua  in  der  abendldndisEhen  Kitnst  (Heidel- 
berg, 1880);  and  Kirchengeschichle  Deutschlands 
(4  vols.,  Leipsie,  1885-1905),  m  additiDit  to  a 
number  of  briefer  contributions.  In  1880  he  suc- 
ceeded G.  T.  Plitt  aa  joint  editor  of  the  second  edi- 
tion of  tbe  Hcrzog-Plitt  HBalencyklopadiCj  and  on 
the  death  of  J.J.  Her^og  ki  1S82  beeame  sob  editor 
of  the  encyclopedia,  which  he  carried  to  el  conclu- 
sion in  1SSS<  He  was  eole  editor  of  the  third  edi^ 
tiOD,  1896-1909,  the  basis  of  the  present  work* 

HAUG,  JOHAITN  HEINIUCH;  Germaji  mystic; 
d.  at  Berleburg  (28  m.  B»s.e.  of  Amsberg),  West^ 
phalia,  1753.  He  first  appears  at  Strasburg,  where 
he  received  his  master's  degree,  and  was  expoUed 
from  the  city  by  the  church  authorities  for  holding 
a  conventicle  of  Philadelphians  (see  LeaDj  Jane) 
and  other  mystic  Separatists.  Later  be  found  refuge 
In  the  castle  of  Count  Casimir  at  Berleburg,  where 
he  remained  till  his  death,  directing  a  Philadelphia^ 
organization  that  extended  throughout  western 
Germany.  In  1730  Count  Zinzendorf  \'isited  Berle- 
burg and  sought  to  unify  the  diverse  elements  that 
Haug  had  brought  togietber;  but  after  a  few  years 
the  new  orgaui nation  fell  to  pieces  and  Haug  and 
other  Separatmts  reverted  to  their  former  customs. 
Haug  believed  that  ultimately  all  thmgs  would  be 
restored^  and  tlaat  Christ  would  reign  on  earth  for 
a  thousand  years.  In  the  interest  of  mysticism  he 
made  the  revision  of  the  Bible  knowTi  as  the  Berle- 
burg Bible  (see  Bibles,  Annotated,  I.,  |  3).  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  piety  and  charming 
personality,  and  was  regarded  by  Count  Casimir  as 
a  prophet  of  God. 
BtmAonnArHYi  M.  Gdbbl  G^t^kJUe  d&  ehriMtiiehm  L^b^nt, 

iii,  lOa  iqq.,  Coblsnti,  1S60;  ADB,  A.  v. 

HAUGE,  ho'ge,  HAlfS  ITIEL5EIV:  Norwegian  lay 
preacher  and  revivalist^  b.  on  tiis  father^s  farm, 
parish  of  Tune^  south  of  Bmaalenene  (the  a.e,  comer 
of  Norway,  Apr.  3, 1771  j  d.  on  his  estate,  Bredtvcdt, 
near  Aker  (SO  m.  n,  of  Christiania),  Mar.  29,  1824. 
His  childhood  and  youth  were  spent  on  his  father's 
farm,  and  liis  education  included  no  more  tlrnn  the 
scanty  learning  of  a  Norwegian  peasant *a  son  of 
the  time.  In  1796  he  was  converted,  and  at  once 
resolved  to  preach  for  the  conversion  of  others. 
At  the  outset,  he  stayed  at  home,  and  spoke  of 
conversion  and  the  way  of  salvation  to  individuals; 
but  after  1797  he  appeared  in  public  as  a  preacher 
of  righteousness  and  an  exhorter.  From  1708  to 
1804  he  traveled  through  Norn^ay,  chiefly  on  foot, 
preaching  twice  and  sometimes  four  times  a  day, 
also  writing  hundreds  of  letters  and  compo«?ing 
books.  His  speech  was  incisive  and  emotional, 
and  made  a  powerful  impression  on  those  who 
heard  him.  His  writings,  though  somewhat  defect- 
ive in  form,  gained  wide  cireulation  among  the 
people.  He  roused  a  popular  religious  movement 
fn  Norway,  many  of  his  friends  hkewise  traveling 
alxjut  as  lay  preachers;  and  the  general  result  was 
profitable  to  the  State  Church,  although  here  and 
there  instances  of  spiritual  extravagp^nco  and  fanati- 
cism occurred. 

Hauge*B  was  a  highly  practical  nature;  he  took 
great  interest  in  trade  and  industry,  and  promoted 
progress  m.  th&a&  fielda  ako.     His  religious  activity 


encountered  strong  opposition  from  the  clergy,  w^ho 
in  a  ratiomdlstio  age  looked  coldly  on  the  feelings 
which  inspired  the  peasant  lay  preacher.  To  meet 
the  charge  of  vagrancy  brought  against  himself  and 
his  friends,  he  stationed  his  friends  at  many  difTer- 
ent  places  in  the  countiyr  finding  for  tJiem  good 
properties  at  low  rates^  or  instructing  them  to  carry 
on  various  industrial  pursuits,  tliat  they  might 
entertain  the  traveling  lay  preachers;  and  that  the 
process  of  edification  might  be  carried  on  under  a 
'*  house  father's  "  supervision «  The  result  was  a 
sort  of  chain  of  small  brotherhoods,  closely  inter- 
hnked. 

In  1804  Hauge  was  arrested  in  Christiania,  and 
remained  in  prison  tHI  1811,  with  the  exception  of 
seven  montbi  in  1809,  when  he  was  released  to 
promote,  with  his  practical  insight,  the  manufacture 
of  salt.  In  Dec,^  1814,  he  w^as  condemned  to  two 
years  of  hard  labor  on  the  cliarge  of  violating  thu 
conventicle  act.  He  appealed  to  the  supreme  court, 
which  commuted  the  sentence  to  a  heavy  fine  and 
the  payment  of  coits.  After  his  release  from  prison 
he  Uved  quietly  at  Bredtvedt.  In  his  "  testament 
to  his  friends  **  he  advised  them  to  affiliate  with  the 
church  pastors  and  the  existing  ecclesiastical  order. 
The  voluntary  activity  of  laymen  which  Hauge 
initiated  has  wrought  much  for  the  church  Hfe  In 
Norway.  Norwegian  immigrants  to  the  United 
States  sympathizing  with  his  views  have  organ- 
ieed  "  Hauge 's  Synod  "  in  the  Northwest  (see  Lu- 
therans). T.  G,  B.  OOLAKD. 

BiBuooRAPHT*  Thfi  cbief  work  U  A.  C.  B&oc;  HanM  Nietten, 
HauQe  Off  han§  jSamtid,  CbrijttlitmB^  1S75,  jsulMt^xttLaJ]^ 
reproduced  In  ZritvckHft  fOr  Diakoni*,  ISfiO.  A  complete 
bibliography  or  Hattge  tiiemture  is  by  Jh  B.  HAlrorsei^, 
Norsk  ForJatipTleTik^in,  iL  671  eqq.,  cf.  i.  163,  iii.  213,  iv, 
330,  ISU'gO. 

HAtJFT,    ERICH  I    German    Protestant;     b,   at 

Stralsund  (149  m.  n.n.e.  of  Berlin)  July  8,  1841. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Berlin  (1858^ 
1861),  and  after  teaching  in  a  gymnasium  at  Kolberg 
in  1864-66,  andTreptowin  1866-78,  was  ap]>ointed 
professor  of  theology  at  KieL  Five  yeai^  Later  h© 
was  called  to  Greifswald  in  the  same  capacity,  and 
since  1888  has  been  professor  of  New  Testament 
exegesis  at  Halle,  In  18S4  ho  became  councilor 
of  the  consistory  at  Stettin^  and  at  Magdeburg  in 
1902*  He  has  written:  Der  erste  Brief  des  JohonneM 
(Kolberg*  1869);  Dw  alU^Mafnenilichen  ZUate  in  dtn 
vier  Bvan^lu^n  (1871 ) ;  Johannm  der  T^uf^  (G  flters- 
loh,  1874);  Der  Sonntag  und  die  Bibel  (Harnburg, 
1877);  Die  Klrche  und  die  akademische  LfhrfreihcU 
(ICiel,  ISSl);  Die  Bcdeuiung  der  heiligcn  Schrift  fur 
die  evangelischen  CAr^sto  (Bielefeld,  1891);  Die  es- 
chatohgischen  Reden  Jesu  (Berlin,  1895);  Zum  Ver^ 
sfSndni^  des  Apostolats  im  A^euen  Testament  (Halle, 
1896);  and  Die  Gefangenachaftsbriefe  dea  Paylu9 
(Gfittingen^  1897).  He  has  like^TBe  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  DeutscJi-er^nge-' 
Itself  Blatter  since  1901^  and  of  the  Theologisehe 
Sttuiien  nnd  Kriiiken  since  1902. 

HAUPT,  PAUL:  American  Orientalist,  layman; 
b.  at  G5rlitz  (62  m.  e,  of  Dresden),  Germany, 
Nov.  25 f  1858.  He  was  educated  at  the  univensitiea 
of  Leipi^ic  (Ph.D.,  1878)  and  Bcriin.  He  became 
privat-docent  in  the  UniverBity  of  G5ttingian  in  1880 
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and  three  jeam  later  wai  appointed  associate  pro- 
fessor. He  retained  ttiis  position  until  1889,  aJ- 
tliough  he  left  Germany^  in  1SS3  to  accept  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Semitic  languages  at  Johna  Hopkins 
University^  continuing  to  lecture  at  Gdttingen  in 
the  suauner.  He  is  director  of  the  Oriental  semi- 
ELary  in  Johns  Hopkins.  In  theology  he  is  an  ad- 
herent of  the  advanced  critical  school.  One  of 
hie  latest  propositions  (1908)  is  to  the  effect  tlmt 
Jesus  Christ  was  an  Aryan,  not  a  Bemite.  He  is 
the  editor  of  The  Pelychrotne  Bible  (two  setiesi  one 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  the  other  of  the  English 
transla^tion;  Baltimore,  Md.,  1893  sqqOi  ^^^  i^ 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  JoktiE  Hopkins  CotUribu- 
iwHA  ta  Asspiohgy  and  Comparative  Semitie  Gram- 
mar (1889  sqq.),  as  well  as  of  the  Eeitrdge  mrAsxyrv- 
ologie  und  ^emitigchen  Sprachwwsenscha/t  (LeipaiCi 
18S9  sqqOv  B.nd  of  the  A»»yrhloguche  Bibliotfwk 
(ISSl  sqq.)*  He  h&s  written;  Die  sumerischtn 
FamUiengeseUe  in  Kmhchriftf  Transcripiion  und 
U^xT^etzung  (Leipeic,  1879);  Akkadisehe  und  mi- 
tnerUdu  KdlachrifUe^U  (2  parts,  1881-82);  Die 
okk^i8che  Bprache  {Berlin,  1883);  Das  hubyl<mi»ehe 
Nimrodepfm  (2  parts,  Leipsic,  1884-91);  The  Book 
of  CamidcB  (Chicago,  1902);  KoMkth  (Leipsic, 
1905);  The  Book  of  Eixiesiajites  (Bakimore,  1&05); 
Ths  Book  of  Nakum  (1907) ;  and  Ekis  Mogenannie 
Hohdied  Salomoa  (Leipsic,  1907). 

HAUHEAD,  6"r#"0',  JEAN  BARTHELEMY: 
French  Roman  Cathohc;  b.  in  Paris  Nov.  9^  1812; 
d.  there  Apf.  29,  1896.  He  was  educated  at  I  he 
Coll^g^  Ijoxm  h  Grand  and  the  Ollt^g^  Bourbon, 
and  after  being  a  joumahat  for  several  years,  be- 
came in  183S  editor  of  the  C&urrkr  de  la  Sarihe  at 
Le  Mans,  where  he  was  also  municipal  Hbraiian.  In 
1845  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  keeper  in 
the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  until  the  coup  d*ita$  of 
1852,  He  then  resigned  bis  oRice,  but  in  1862  was 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Imprlmerie  HaUonale^  of 
which  he  waa  director  from  1870  to  1882,  when  he 
retired  from  active  life.  Among  his  numerous 
writings,  which  made  his  reputation  as  the  great 
authority  on  mediae val  history ^  si>eeial  mention 
may  be  made  of  his  Critique  dea  hypoth^es  miia- 
physiques  de  Man^s^  de  PiJage  et  de  V  id^alisme 
transcendental  de  SaifU  Augu^tin  (Lo  Mans,  1840); 
Mtmuel  du  ckrgi^  ou  examen  de  Vouvrage  de  M, 
Bouvierf  ivSque  du  Mans :  Disseriaiio  in  sexium, 
deealogi  prtEceplum  (1844);  De  la  philosophie  scho- 
lasiiqite  (2  vols.,  Paris^  1850);  Fran^au  Premie  et 
sa  mur  (1S53);  Charlemagne  et  sa  cour  (1854); 
Hugues  de  Saint-Victor  (1859);  Bernard  Ddideux 
et  r  inquisition  albige&ise  (1877);  Les  Melanges 
po^Hques  d'Hiidebert  de  Lai^rdin  (1882);  Des 
PoemeM  latina  attribucs  a  Saint  Bernard  (1890);  Le 
Pahm  adressi  par  Abdard  a  son  fits  Astrolabe 
(1893);  and  Le  **  Mathemalicua  "  de  Bernard  SU- 
vestris  et  la  "  Passio  SamiGe  Agnttis  "  de  Pierre 
Eiga  (1895).  He  likewi^  prepared  the  greater 
portions  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  six- 
teenth volumes  of  the  GaUia  Christiana  m 
prtmneias  ecclesiasticas  distributa  (Paris,  1856-65), 
and  edited  Notices  et  extraits  de  quelquea  manu- 
acrits  htina  de  la  BiblMi^que  Natiomle  (6  vols., 
1890-93). 


HAUSMAlfK,  FTICOLAUS  (MCLAS):  German 
Reformer;  b.  at  Freiberg  (20  m*  s.  w.  of  Dresden) 
c.  1479;  d.  there  Nov.  3,  153a  After  sending  for 
a  time  as  preacher  at  Bchneeberg*  he  was  appointed 
pastor  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary  and  chief  clergy- 
man at  Zwickau,  and  was  there  involved  with  the 
mystics  who  adhered  to  Thomas  M tinker  (q.v.). 
Eleven  years  later  he  was  appointed  pastor  at 
Dessau  at  the  recormnendation  of  Luther.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1538  he  was  called  to  Freiberg  as 
superintendent,  but  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  at 
his  very  first  sermon.  Hausmann  was  one  of  the 
oldest  and  dearest  friends  of  Luther,  and  may  be 
termed  the  Reformer  of  Zwickau  and  Anhalt. 

(G.  FRANKtO 
BtiiLTOoaAJ>iiT:    O.  G.  Sehaiidt,    Nit&Inua  Httutmatin,  der 
Fnmnd   Luih^tM,    heipdc,    18^;     ejipeclatly.   J.   KDatJio. 
Martin  Lutha-^  piiAsim,  Berljn,  llKB  (quite  full), 

HAUSRATH,  ADOLF:  German  Reformed;  b.  at 
Carlsrulie  Jan.  13,  1837^  Ho  was  educated  at  the 
umversities  of  Jena^  Gdttingen,  Beriin,  and  Heidel- 
berg (1856-60),  and  after  being  vicar  at  Heidelberg 
from  1860  to  1864,  w^as  assessor  to  the  eupreme 
consistory  of  Baden  for  three  years.  In  1867  he 
was  appointed  associate  professor  of  church  history 
at  Heidelberg,  where  he  has  been  full  professor  of 
the  same  subject  since  1871,  His  theological  p>osi- 
tion  iH  liberal.  He  has  written:  Kontiid  von  Mar- 
burg (Heidelberg,  18^2);  Der  ApoMtdPaulus  (1865); 
Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichle  (4  vols*,  1868-74; 
Eng,  transl.,  HisL  of  the  N.  T.  Times,  4  vols,, 
London,  1895) ;  Der  Vierkapiietbrief  des  Paulus  an 
die  Korinther  (1869);  David  Fnedrich  Strauss  und 
die  Theohgie  seiner  Zeit  (2  vols,,  Munich,  1875- 
77);  Kleine  Schriften  religionsgesehichilichen  IjihaUs 
(Leipsic,  1883);  Amaid  von  Bresda  (1892);  Peter 
Ahdiard  {iSdZ);  Martin  Luther's  Romjohrt  (Berlin, 
1894);  Die  Amoldisten  (Leipsic,  1895);  Akander 
und  iMh&r  auf  dem  Reichstage  mi  Worms  (Berlin, 
1897);  Lulhers  Leben  (2  vols.,  1904-05);  and  Rich- 
ard Hot}^  und  seine    Freunde  (2  vob,,   1904-06). 

HAUSSLEITER,  JOHAUKES:  German  Lutheran; 
b.  at  L6psingen  (a  village  near  NOrdHngen,  50  m. 
s.w.  of  Nuremberg),  Bavaria,  June  23,  1851,  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Erlangen^ 
TQbingen,  and  Leipsic  (Ph.D,,  1SS4),  and  since  1891 
has  been  professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis  at 
the  University  of  Greifswald.  Besides  contributing 
extensively  to  theolegical  periodicals  and  encyclo- 
pedias and  ediiing  August  Friedrich  Christian  Vil- 
mar's  Ueber  den  evangelischen  Unlerricht  in  deutschen 
Gymnasien  (Marburg,  1888),  be  has  written  Aus 
der  SehuU  Mektnchthons,  iheohgische  Disputatianen 
und  Promoti&nen  mi  Witi^iberg  in  den  Jahren  154B- 
1360  {Greifswald,  1897),  and  MelanchthonrKompen- 
dium  (1902)t  as  well  as  many  briefer  works. 

HAVXLBERG,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  A  bishopno 
founded  by  Otto  L  about  948  for  the  propagation 
of  (JhriatiB-nity  among  the  Wenda  (q.v.)f  taking  ita 
name  from  the  town  of  Havelberg  (in  Prussia,  on  the 
Havel,  about  60  m,  n.w.  of  Berlin),  The  territory 
of  the  bishopric  extended  from  the  middle  Elbe  to 
the  Baltic  Sea  and  included  the  island  of  Used  am. 
OriginaUy  imder  the  authority  of  the  archbishop  of 
Main^i  it  was  tranafened  in  968  to  the  newly  erected 
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archbishopric  of  Magdeburg.  Its  existence,  how- 
ever, practically  terminated  with  the  great  Wendish 
uprising  of  983,  when  the  town  of  Havelberg  was 
taken  by  storm.  Bishops  of  Havelberg  continued 
to  be  named,  but  they  remained  far  from  their 
diocese,  where  the  old  heathenism  prevailed.  In 
1140  the  northern  part  of  the  see  was  annexed  to 
the  diocese  newly  formed  for  Pomerania  (see 
Kammin,  Bishopric  of).  In  1129  St.  Norbert, 
founder  of  the  Premonstratensians,  undertook  the 
restoration  of  the  diocese.  He  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  pupil,  Anselm,  who  established  a 
cathedral  chapter  in  1144,  and,  when  a  large  part 
of  the  pagan  inhabitants  were  exterminated  by  the 
crusade  against  the  Wends  in  1147,  colonized  the 
depopulated  districts  from  the  Netherlands.  Most 
of  the  bishops  of  the  later  time  were  Premonstra- 
tensians, frequently  elected,  from  the  thirteenth 
century  on,  under  the  influence  of  the  margraves  of 
Brandenburg.  The  last  bishop,  Busso  II.  (d.  1548), 
labored  imsuccessfully  to  withstand  the  inroads  of 
the  Reformation,  and  at  his  death  the  elector 
assigned  the  territory  to  his  sons  as  administrators 
and  completed  its  secularization. 
Bibuoobaphy:    A.  F.  Riedel,  Codex  diplomaHetta  Branden^ 

buroennM,  I.,   ii.  382  sqq..  6  vols.,  Berlin,   1838-58;    L. 

Giesebreoht.  WendUche  Oeachichien,  Berlin,  1843;   Hauck, 

KD,  iii.  102  sqq..  et  passim. 

HAVELOISk,  SIR  HENRY:  English  general;  b. 
at  Bishop  Wearmouth  (12  m.  n.  e.  of  Durham) 
Apr.  5,  1795;  d.  at  Lucknow,  India,  Nov.  24,  1867. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  London,  and 
entered  the  Middle  Temple  in  1813  as  the  pupil  of 
Joseph  Chitty.  In  1815  ho  entered  the  army  as 
second  lieutenant,  and  after  eight  years  of  service 
in  Great  Britain  went  to  India  in  1823.  During  the 
voyage  he  experienced  strong  religious  conviction, 
and  determined  to  lead  a  Christian  life.  Through- 
out his  long  and  distinguished  military  career  in 
India  it  was  his  custom  to  call  his  men  together  for 
frequent  devotional  services.  He  took  an  active 
interest  in  missions,  and  joined  the  Baptist  Church. 
He  served  in  the  war  against  Burma  1824-26,  in 
the  first  Afghan  war,  1838-42,  in  the  first  Sikh  war, 
1845-46,  commanded  a  division  of  the  army  that 
invaded  Persia  in  1856,  and  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857. 
By  a  series  of  brilliant  victories  he  made  himself  the 
"  hero  of  Lucknow  ";  but  five  days  after  the  relief 
of  the  city  he  died  of  dysentery,  brought  on  by 
overexertion.  Before  the  news  of  his  death  had 
been  received  in  England  he  was  created  major- 
general  and  baronet,  and  by  Parliament  granted  a 
pension  of  a  thousand  pounds.  He  published  Mem- 
oir of  Three  Campaigns  (Serampore,  1828);  and 
Narrative  of  the  War  in  Afghanistan  (2  vols.,  London, 
1840). 

Bibliography:  J.  P.  Grant.  The  Christian  Soldier.  Me- 
morials of  Major-Oeneral  Sir  H.  Havelock,  London,  1858; 
W.  Brock,  Biographical  Sketch  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  ib. 
1864;  J.  C.  Marshman.  Memoira  of  Major-Oeneral  Sir 
Henry  Havelock,  ib.  1867;  A.  Forbes.  Havelock,  ib.  1890; 
DNB,  XXV.  174-170;  and  books  dealing  with  the  history 
of  India,  especially  with  the  Mutiny. 

HAVEN,  ERASTUS  OTIS:  Methodist  Episcopa- 
lian; b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  1, 1820;  d.  at  Salem, 
Ore.,  Aug.  2,  1881.    He  studied  at  the  Wesleyan 


University,  Middletown,  Conn.  (B.A.,  1842),  tau^t 
for  a  number  of  years,  then  joined  the  New  York 
Conference  in  1848.  He  was  successively  pastor 
of  the  Twenty-fourth  (now  Thirtieth)  Street  Church 
(1848-49),  of  the  Red  Hook  Mission  (1850-51),  and 
of  the  Mulberry  Street  (now  St.  Paul's)  Church 
(1852).  In  1853  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  English 
language,  literature,  and  history.  From  1856  to 
1863  he  was  editor  of  Zion's  Herald^  Boston.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Education  1858-63,  a  member  of  the  State  Senate 
1862-63,  and  for  a  time  one  of  the  overseers  of 
Harvard.  In  1863  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  in  1869  became  president 
of  Northwestern  University.  He  resigned  this  post 
in  1872,  after  having  been  elected  by  the  General 
Conference  of  that  year  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  From  1874  to  1880  he  was  chancellor  of 
Syracuse  University.  In  1879  he  was  sent  to  Great 
Britain  as  a  delegate  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  to  the  parent  Wesleyan  body.  In  1880  he 
was  elected  bishop.  He  contributed  largely  to  the 
periodical  press,  and  published  several  books,  of 
wliich  the  best  known  are:  The  Young  Man  Advised 
(New  York,  1855);  Th£  Pillars  of  TnUh  (IS66);  and 
a  work  on  Rhetoric  (1869). 

Bibliography:     His  Autobiography  appeared   New   York. 
1883. 

HAVEN,  GILBERT:  Methodist  Episcopalian;  b. 
at  Maiden,  Mass.,  Sept.  19,  1821;  d.  there  Jan.  3, 
1880.  After  his  graduation  at  Wesleyan  University 
in  1846  he  taught  for  several  years  at  the  Amenia 
Seminary,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.  In  1851  he 
joined  the  New  England  Conference,  and  thereupon 
preached  for  two  years  each  at  Northampton,  Wil- 
braham,  Westfield,  Roxbury,  and  Cambridge.  In 
1861  he  was  commissioned  chaplain  of  the  Eighth 
Massachusetts  Regiment,  but  resigned  after  three 
months  on  account  of  ill  health.  After  spending  a 
year  in  Europe  he  resumed  his  ministerial  work 
as  pastor  of  the  North  Russell  Street  Church. 
Boston.  In  1867  he  became  editor  of  Zion*s  Herald, 
Boston,  a  post  that  he  filled  for  the  next  five  years. 
On  May  24,  1872,  he  was  elected  bishop.  He  made 
Atlanta  his  official  residence,  but  traveled  exten- 
sively throughout  the  country.  In  the  interest  of 
missions  he  visited  Mexico  in  1873  and  Liberia  in 
1876.  He  was  active  in  the  educational  work  of 
the  denomination,  particularly  among  the  freedmen 
of  the  South,  and  by  his  wise  counsels  and  liberal 
gifts  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  Clark 
University,  at  Atlanta.  His  more  important  works 
are:  The  Pilgrim's  Wallet  (Boston,  1865),  sketches 
of  travels  in  Europe;  National  Sermons  (1869); 
Life  of  Father  Taylor  (New  York,  1871);  and  Our 
Next-Door  Neighbor  (1875),  sketches  of  Mexico. 
Bibliography:     G.    Prentiss.   Life  of  Gilbert  Haven,    New 

York,  1883;    E.  Went  worth.  Gilbert  Haven,  ib.  1880. 

HAVERGAL,  FRANCES  RIDLEY :  English  hymn- 
writer;  b.  at  Astley  (9  m.  n.w.  of  Worcester), 
Worcestershire,  Dec.  14,  1836;  d.  near  Swansea, 
South  Wales,  June  3,  1879.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Havergal,  for  many  years  rector  of 
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St.  Nicholas,  Worcester.    She  attended  a  private 
school  at  Worcester,  and  afterward  spent  a  year  in 
the  Luisenschule,  DUsseldorf,  Germany,  attaining 
proficiency  in  several  modem  languages,  and  also 
in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  which  she  learned  in  order  to 
be  able  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  original.     She  began 
writing  verse  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  soon  her 
poems  found  their  way  into  Good  Words  and  other 
religious  periodicab.     Her  hymns,  for  which  she  also 
furnished  the  tunes,  are  now  included  in  all  collec- 
tions, the  most  familiar  being  the  deeply  suggestive 
consecration  hymn,  *'  Take  my  life  and  let  it  be." 
Her  own  life  was  spent  in  doing  aggressive  religious 
and  philanthropic  work,  and  in  singing  the  love  of 
God  and  the  way  of  salvation.     She  published  sev- 
eral collections  of  poems  and  hymns,  including: 
The  Ministry  of  Song  (London,  1870);    Under  the 
Surface  (IS74);  Loyal  Responses  (IS7S);  and  Under 
His  Shadow  (1879).    Her  prose  writings  include: 
Morning  Bells  and  Little  Pillows  (1875);   My  King 
(1877);  Kept  for  the  Master's  Use  (IS79);  and  Swiss 
Letters  (1881).     Her  Poetical  Works  were  edited  by 
her  sister,  M.  V.  G.  Havergal  (2  vols.,  1884). 
Bibuoorapht:    Her  Letters  were  edited  by  her  sister,  M. 
V.  G.  Haver^.  London,  1885.     Consult:  M.  V.  G.  Haver- 
gal, AfemoriaU  of  Frances  Ridley  Havergal,  ib.  1880;    £. 
Davieti.    Frances   Ridley   Havergal;    Sketch   of  her   Life, 
Reading.  Mass.,  1884;   S.  W.  Duffield.  English  Hymns,  pp. 
189  et  passim.  New  York,  1886;    MIks  L.  B.  Earle.  Miss 
Havergal's  Story,  Boston.  1887;    M.  V.  G.  Havergal,  Au- 
tobiography,    with  Journals  and   Letters,    London,    1887; 
G.  F.  Bushnell.  Miss  Havergal's  Secret,  New  York,  1894; 
C.    Bullock,    The  Sisters  .  .  .  Frances   Ridley   Havergal, 
Maria  V.  O.  Havergal,  London,  1896;    N.  Smith,  Hymns 
historically  Famous,  chap,  xxvii.,  Chicago,  1901;    Julian, 
Hymnolngy,  pp.  496-498. 

HAVILAH.     See  Ophir. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 
Area,  Population,  Extent         First    Missionary     Work 

(5  1).  (5  3). 

History  (S  2).  Missions.  1827-62  (S  4). 

Missions  since  1862  (S  5). 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  arc  a  group  of  five  large 
and  three  small  volcanic  islands  in  the  north  Pacific 

Ocean,  latitude  18°50'-23°5'  north,  and 
I.  Area,  longitude  154*'40'-160*'50'  west,  ex- 
Population,  tending  from  northwest  to  southeast 
Extent     for  350  miles,  and  having  a  total  land 

area  of  5,900  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation (1900)  of  154,001.  Hawaii,  the  largest  and 
most  southern  of  the  islands,  is  70  by  90  miles  in 
extent;  area,  4,015  square  miles;  population  (1900), 
46,843;  elevation,  13,835  feet.  Maui,  midway- 
bet  ween  Hawaii  and  Oahu,  is  48  miles  long,  and 
from  8  to  25  miles  wide;  area,  620  square  miles; 
population  (1900),  24,797;  elevation,  10,000  feet. 
Lanai  (area,  135  square  miles)  and  Kahulawe  (area, 
69  square  miles)  are  two  small  islands  near  Maui. 
Molokai,  8  miles  northwest,  is  40  by  7  miles 
in  extent;  area,  190  square  miles;  population 
(1900),  2,504.  Oahu,  23  miles  north  of  Molokai,  is 
46  by  25  miles  in  extent;  area,  530  square  miles; 
population  (1900),  58,504.  Honolulu,  the  capital 
and  largest  city  of  the  group,  is  located  on  the  south- 
east coast.  Seventy-eight  miles  northwest  is  Kauai, 
25  by  22  miles  in  extent;  area,  544  square  miles; 
population  (1900),  20,562.  At  the  extreme  north 
of  the  group  and  west  of  Kauai  is  the  small  island 


of  Niihau;  area,  97  square  miles;  population  (1900), 
172.  Distances  from  various  world-ports  are:  San 
Francisco,  2,100  miles;  Panama,  4,720  miles;  Fiji, 
2,700;  Samoa,  2,290;  Auckland,  3,810;  Hongkong, 
4,920;  Yokohama,  3,400;  Guam,  3,300;  Manila 
via  n.e.  cape,  4,890. 

The  islands  were  discovered  in  1542  by  Juan  Gae- 
tano,  a  Spanish  navigator,  and   rediscovered    by 

Captain  James  Cook  on  Jan.  18,  1778. 
2.  History.  He  estimated  the  population   to  be 

about  350,000.  The  Hawaiian  people 
were  probably  of  Aryan  stock,  migrating  from 
central  Asia  through  India,  Sumatra,  and  Java,  and 
scattering  through  the  various  island-groups  of  the 
South  Pacific.  The  fiirst  known  arrival  was  in  the 
sixth  century,  when  a  chief  named  Nanaula  came 
with  a  party  from  Tahiti  and  Samoa,  followed  by 
others,  bringing  with  them  their  priests  and  gods, 
with  all  their  attendant  evils  of  polygamy,  infanti- 
cide, the  offering  of  human  sacrifices,  and  a  most 
oppressive  taboo  system.  During  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  communication  with  the  south 
was  frequent,  but  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury it  ceased.  Then  came  Gaetano  in  1542,  fol- 
lowed by  other  white  men  at  infrequent  intervals, 
till  with  the  visit  of  Captain  Cook,  in  1778,  and 
his  revisit,  Jan.  17,  1779,  which  ended  in  his  tragic 
death  at  Kaawaloa,  Feb.  14,  1779,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  began  their  part  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  At  this  time  they  were  a  number  of  in- 
dependent principalities,  under  feudal  authority; 
during  the  next  few  years  rival  chiefs  were  con- 
tinually fighting  for  supremacy.  These  wars 
culminated  in  a  victory  for  Kamehameha,  a  chief 
of  Hawaii,  in  1795,  and  he  became  ruler  of  the 
united  islands  under  the  title  of  Kamehameha  I. 
He  thoroughly  organized  the  government,  encour- 
aging agriculture  and  all  known  industries,  while 
vigorously  suppressing  robbery  and  murder,  and 
forbidding  the  offering  of  human  sacrifices.  He 
nevertheless  maintained  the  most  rigid  ceremonial 
etiquette,  and  enforced  the  taboo.  On  his  death,  in 
1819,  his  son,  Liholiho,  succeeded  him  as  Kame- 
hameha II.,  and  he  carried  to  a  greater  extent  the 
reforms  begun  by  his  father.  With  the  strong 
influence  of  the  dowager  queen  and  the  high  priest 
back  of  him,  he  decreed  the  destruction  of  temples 
and  idols,  and  abolished  the  taboo.  Thus  were  the 
people  in  the  peculiar  position  of  being  without  a 
religion.  At  this  time  the  population  numbered 
not  more  than  150,000,  and  the  numerous  aban- 
doned villages  gave  the  impression  that  fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  had  disappeared.  The  prev- 
alence of  new  and  virulent  diseases,  the  wars  of 
Kamehameha  I.,  and  the  practise  of  human  sacrifice 
and  infanticide,  all  contributed  to  this  result. 

Interest  in  these  islands  had  been  awakened  in 
1810  by  the  arrival  in  New  England  of  several 

Hawaiian  boys  who  had  escaped  from 

3.  First     the  tribal    wars  of   Kamehameha  I. 

Missionary  Among  them    was  Henry  Obookaiah, 

Work,      who,  becoming  a  Christian,  earnestly 

desired  an  education  that  he  might  go 
back  and  teach  his  people.  lie  made  an  attempt 
to  reduce  the  Hawaiian  language  to  writing,  begin- 
ning a  spelling-book,  dictionary,  and  grammar,  and 
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also  translated  the  Book  of  Genesis.  His  death  in 
1817,  with  this  desire  unfulfilled,  led  Hiram  Bing- 
ham (q.  V.)  and  Asa  Thurston  to  offer  their  services 
to  the  American  Board  for  work  in  these  islands. 
They  were  joined  by  fifteen  others,  and  on  Oct.  15, 

1819,  the  Mission  Church  of  Hawaii  was  formed  in 
Boston,  with  seventeen  members,  three  of  whom 
were  Hawaiian  boys,  and  on  Oct.  23  they  sailed  on 
the  brig  ThaddeuSj  arriving  at  the  islands  March  30, 

1820,  to  find  the  taboo  abolished,  temples  and  idols 
destroyed,  and  the  priesthood  shorn  of  its  diabolical 
power.  In  spite  of  all  his  sweeping  reforms,  Kame- 
hameha  did  not  want  the  missionaries,  or  rather 
the  white  foreigners  told  him  he  did  not;  and  it 
was  with  reluctance  that  he  finally  granted  them 
permission  to  remain  one  year,  as  an  experiment. 
They  settled  on  Hawaii,  Oahu,  and  Maui.  Thus  the 
first  Christian  Church  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was 
transplanted  from  New  England.  Eight  months 
previously,  however,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  on  the 
French  discovery  ship  Uranie  had  baptized  the 
prime  minister,  Kalanimoku,  and  Boki,  his  younger 
brother.  The  former  heartily  welcomed  the  new- 
comers, and  used  his  influence  in  their  favor.  The 
king  was  friendly  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  learn 
to  read.  On  his  death,  in  England,  in  1824,  the 
government  passed  into  the  hands  of  Kaahumanu,  as 
queen  regent,  and  the  prime  minister,  Kalanimoku, 
both  of  whom  were  friendly,  as  were  the  majority  of 
the  high  chiefs.  This  year  several  notable  events 
occurred,  all  favorable  to  the  mission.  The  chiefs 
agreed  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  the  ten  cmmand- 
ments  were  taken  as  the  basis  of  government,  and 
the  Princess  Kapiolani  made  her  memorable  visit  to 
the  crater  of  Kilauea,  defying  the  power  of  the  fire- 
goddess  Pele.  Kaahumanu,  the  queen  dowager, 
traveled  to  all  parts  of  her  kingdom,  commanding 
the  people  to  assist  the  "  Kumus ''  and  accept  their 
teaching.  Though  the  missionaries  had  large  congre- 
gations and  schools  at  all  their  stations,  yet  in  1825 
there  were  but  ten  members  in  the  native  church. 

In  1827  the  first  Roman  Catholic  missionaries 

arrived,  but  they  were  refused  residence.    They 

remained  till  1831,  when  the  govem- 

4.  Missions,  ment  provided  a  vessel  in  which  they 

1827-62.  were  taken  to  California.  The  work 
of  the  American  mission  was  vigorously 
prosecuted;  reenforcements  were  sent  out,  more 
schools  opened,  the  printing-press  busily  employed, 
and  a  strong  Evangelistic  work  carried  on.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  American  Mission  was  the 
dominating  influence  in  a  rapidly  increasing  foreign 
population;  nevertheless  such  was  the  care  exer- 
cised that  in  1836  there  were  but  twenty  churches, 
with  a  membership  of  but  1,168.  Then  came  the 
revivab  of  1836-39;  during  these  three  years,  out  of 
a  population  of  125,000,  nearly  20,000  members 
were  received  into  the  church,  the  greater  number 
under  the  ministry  of  Titus  Coan  (q.v.).  During 
these  years  Messrs.  Richards,  Thurston,  Bing- 
ham, and  Bishop  had  been  translating  the  Bible, 
and  it  was  given  to  the  people  in  1839.  This  year 
the  French  government  intervened  in  behalf  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  a  mission  was  established  by 
them;  in  1843  more  priests  were  sent,  and  the 
cathedral  in  Honolulu  was  dedicated.    In  1850 


Mormon  missionaries  arrived.  The  Hawaiian 
churches  of  the  pioneer  mission  increased  in  strength 
and  character;  in  1852  they  united  with  the  Amer- 
ican Board  in  sending  missionaries  to  Micronesia 
and  the  Marquesas;  and  as  a  result  the  general 
meeting  of  the  missionary  fathers  became  the 
Hawaiian  Evangelical  Association  in  1854.  In  re- 
sponse to  repeated  requests  of  churchmen  resident 
in  the  group,  in  1862  a  mission  was  established  by 
the  Church  of  England. 

At  this  time  there  were  59  native  churches,  having 
a  membership  of  53,583;    representatives  of  these 

churehes  were  admitted  to  the  Hawai- 
5.  Missions  ian  Evangelical  Association,  having 
since  1862.  equal  status  with  the  missionaries,  and 

the  Hawaiian  board  was  formed  as  its 
executive  agency.  The  mission  had  become  a  col- 
ony, and  it  was  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
the  work  could  no  longer  be  continued  along  the  old 
lines.  Accordingly,  in  1863,  the  American  Board 
decided  to  send  no  more  missionaries,  to  grant 
autonomy  to  the  churehes,  and  to  place  them  in  the 
care  of  Hawaiian  pastors.  Coincident  with  this 
process  of  development  in  the  native  chureh,  the 
Hawaiian  nation  had  been  passing  through  a  re- 
markable period  of  evolution.  Bill  of  rights  was 
succeeded  by  constitution,  the  granting  of  property 
rights,  the  enactment  of  just  laws,  and  all  the  out- 
ward evidences  of  a  Christian  civilization.  The  year 
1863  marked  the  climax  of  prosperity  for  the 
Hawaiian  Church.  The  Kamehameha  dynasty 
passed;  missionary  leaders  died,  and  their  places 
remained  unfilled.  During  the  reigns  of  Kalakaua 
and  Liliokulani  new  vices  were  bom,  and  a  fresh 
and  vigorous  alien  paganism  asserted  itself;  the 
clash  came,  and  the  nation  lost  its  sovereignty,  and 
the  Church  declined.  But  all  was  not  lost;  if  the 
missionaries  had  died,  they  left  behind  them  a 
goodly  band  of  descendants  who  loyally  helped  their 
Hawaiian  brethren.  Churches  for  the  white  races 
were  formed,  to  become  the  nucleus  for  a  second 
great  advance;  the  battle  was  pushed  in  new  direc- 
tions; missions  for  Portuguese,  Chinese,  and  Japan- 
ese were  instituted  and  carried  on  with  vigor;  and 
at  the  jubilee  of  the  mission  in  1870,  Hawaii  was 
declared  to  be  no  longer  missionary  ground,  but  an 
Evangelized  nation.  Missionary  and  philanthropic 
work  progressed  henceforth  along  denominational 
lines;  and  after  1870  came  the  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Christian,  Lutheran,  and  Adventist  churches,  the 
Reorganized  Mormon  Church,  the  Salvation  Army, 
Theosophists,  and  Buddhists.  When  the  islands 
were  annexed  by  the  United  States  in  1898  a  new 
era  of  home  missions  began,  characterized  by  the 
dominance  of  the  English  language  in  all  missionary 
activities,  and  for  the  first  time  in  forty-five  years 
the  membership  in  the  Hawaiian  Church  has  notably 
increased  in  spite  of  the  decline  in  population.  At 
the  census  of  1900  there  were  27,000  Protestant 
conununicants,  30,000  Roman  Catholics,  6,000  Mor- 
mons, 55,000  Buddhists,  25,000  Confucianists,  and 
11,000  unclassified.        Theodora  Crosby  Bliss. 

Bibuographt:  H.  Bingham,  Residence  of  tl  Yean  in  the 
Sandwich  Ulande,  Hartford,  1847;  T.  N.  Staley,  Fire 
Yeare'  Church  Work  in  Hawaii,  London,  1868;  R.  An- 
derson, The  Hawaiian  Islands,  Boston,  1865;  idem.  Sand- 
wich Islands  Mission,  ib.  1870;    J.  C  Bartlett,  Historical 
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SkttA  of  the  MiMtiarii  of  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  the  Sandufich 
Itlands,  ib.  1876;    P.  Toumaford,  Havai;   hUt.  de  Vitab- 
lisaement  du  Catholiciame,  Paris,  1877;   L.  F.  Judd.  Hono- 
bdu;   Sketches  of  Life,  eoeicU,  politictU  and  relioioite.  New 
York,  1881;    T.  Coan,  Life  in  Haioaii,  ib.  1882;    W.  D. 
Alexander,  Brief  Hiet.  of  the  Havoaiian  People,  ib.  1802; 
T.   Achelis,    Ueber  Mythologie  und  Cultiu  von  Hawaii, 
Brunswick,  1805;   B.  M.  Brain,  Tranaformation  of  Hatoaii, 
New  York,   1809;    C.   Whitney,   Hawaiian  America,  ib. 
1899;   I .  Young.  The  Real  Haicaii,  ib.  1800;   A.  S.  Trem- 
bly, Hawaii  and  ite  People,  London,  1000;    Encyclopedia 
of  MiMione,  pp.  280-201.  New  York,  1004;   W.  F.  Black- 
man,  The  Making  of  Hawaii,  ib.  1006;  C.  W.  Baldwin, 
Geography  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  ib.,  1008. 
HAWAWEENY,  RAPHAEL:    Syrian  Greek  Or- 
thodox; b.  at  Damascus,  Syria,  Nov.  8,  1860.     He 
was  educated  at  the  Syrian  Greek  Orthodox  College 
of  his  native  city,  and  the  theological  seminaries 
of   Hand  Halki  (near  Constantinople)  and   Kiev, 
Russia.    After  being  teacher  of  Arabic,  Greek,  and 
Turkish  at  the  college  in  Damascus  (1877-79),  he 
was  deacon  preacher  of  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch 
(1886-88),  archimandrite  abbot  of    the    Antioch 
Monastery,  Moscow  (1889-92),  lecturer  in  Arabic 
at  the  theological  seminary  at  Kazan,  Russia  (1893- 
1895),  and  archimandrite  of  the  Syrian  Greek  Or- 
thodox mission  in  North  America  (1895-1904).     In 
1904  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Brooklyn  JFor  all 
the  Syrian  Greek  Orthodox  Christians  in  North 
America.    He  has  translated  from  Russian  into 
Arabic  "  The  Errors  of  the  Papistical  Church  " 
(Kazan,  1893),  and  written:   "  The  History  of  the 
Antioch  Monastery  at  Moscow  "  (Russian,  Moscow, 
1891);   "  History  of  the  Greek  Brotherhood  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher  in  Palestine  "  (Arabic,  Cairo,  1893); 
"  History  of  the  Christian  Church  "  (Arabic,  Kazan, 
1894);   "  Refutation  of  the  Encychcal  of  Pope  Leo 
XIII."  (Arabic,  1895);   and  "  Prayer-Book  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  "  (Arabic,  New  York,  1898). 

HAWEIS,  hd'is,  HUGH  REGINALD:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Egham  (3  m.  s.e.  of  Windsor), 
Surrey,  Apr.  3,  1838;  d.  at  London  Jan.  29,  1901. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1861),  and  was  curate  of  St.  Peter's,  Stepney, 
from  1861  to  1863,  and  of  St.  James  the  Less,  West- 
minster, from  1863  to  1866,  whUe  from  1866  until 
his  death  he  was  perpetual  curate  of  St.  James, 
Marylebone,  where  he  was  the  successor  of  F.  D. 
l^Iaurice  (q.v.).  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Broad-church  party  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
in  1860  took  part  in  the  Italian  campaigns  of  Gari- 
baldi against  the  pope.  Like  his  predecessor,  he 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  lower 
classes,  instituting  special  Sunday  evening  services 
for  them.  Among  his  numerous  publications,  spe- 
cial mention  may  be  made  of  his  Music  and  Morals 
(London,  1871);  Thoughts  for  the  Times  (1872); 
Unsedarian  Family  Prayers  (1874);  Speech  in 
Season  (1874);  Ashes  to  Ashes  (an  argument  for 
cremation;  1874);  Current  Coin  (1876);  Arrows  in 
the  Air  (1878);  Poets  in  the  PuLpU  (1880);  Key  of 
Doctrine  and  Practice  (1884);  Winged  Words :  or^ 
Truths  Retold  (1885);  Christ  and  Christianity  (5  vols., 
1886-87);  The  Dead  PulpU  (1896);  Ideals  for  Girls 
(1897);   and  The  Child*s  Life  of  Jesus  (1901). 

HAWKER,  ROBERT:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Exeter  Apr.  13.  1753;  d.  at  Plymouth  Apr.  6, 1827. 
Following  his  father,  he  adopted  surgery  as  his  pro- 


fession, and  spent  three  years  as  assistant  surgeon  in 
the  Royal  Marines.  In  May,  1778,  he  entered  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  Oxford,  took  holy  orders,  and  became 
curate  of  Charles,  near  Plymouth,  in  Dec,  1778, 
succeeding  to  the  vicarage  of  Charles  in  1784.  In 
1797  he  became  deputy-chaplain  of  the  garrison  at 
Plymouth.  In  1802  he  founded  the  Great  Western 
Society  for  Dispensing  Religious  Tracts  among  the 
Poor  in  the  Western  District,  and  in  1813  he  estab- 
lished the  Corpus  Christi  Society  in  his  parish.  He 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  extemporaneous 
preachers  in  England,  and  on  the  occasion  of  his 
annual  visits  to  London  preached  to  crowded  con- 
gregations in  the  leading  churches.  In  theology  he 
was  a  high  Calvinist.  The  list  of  his  works,  some 
of  which  passed  through  many  editions,  occupies 
six  colunms  in  the  British  Museum  catalogue.  The 
best  known  are:  Sermons  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
(London,  1792);  The  Poor  Man*s  Morning  Portion 
(London,  1809);  The  Poor  Man's  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament  (4vola.,l816);  The  Poor  Man's  Even- 
ing  Portion  (1819);  and  The  Poor  Man*s  Commentary 
on  the  Old  Testament  (6  vols.,  1822).  His  Works, 
exclusive  of  the  two  commentaries,  were  edited, 
\\ith  a  Memoir,  by  John  Williams  (10  vols.,  1831). 
Bibliography:  Besides  the  Memoir  by  Williams,  ut  sup., 
consult:  G.  C.  Boase  and  W.  P.  Courtney.  Bihliotheea 
Comubieneie,  passim,  3  vols.,  London,  1874-82;  DNB, 
XXV.  201. 

HAWKER,  ROBERT  STEPHEN:  Enghsh  cler- 
gyman, poet,  and  antiquary,  grandson  of  Robert 
Hawker  (q.v.);  b.  at  Stoke  Damerel  (2  m.  n.  of 
Plymouth)  Dec.  3,  1803;  d.  at  Plymouth  Aug.  15, 
1875.  He  was  educated  at  the  Cheltenham  gram- 
mar-school, and  at  Pembroke  College  and  Magdalen 
HaU,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1828;  M.A.,  1836):  In  1827 
he  won  the  Newdigate  prize  by  a  poem  on  Pompeii, 
which  subsequently  secured  him  preferment  through 
Bishop  Phillpotts.  In  Dec,  1834,  he  was  instituted 
to  the  vicarage  of  Morwenstow,  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  Cornwall,  and  in  1851  he  was  instituted  to 
the  adjoining  vicarage  of  Wellcombe.  During  a 
ministry  of  forty  years  in  this  wild  region  he  did 
much  good,  particularly  for  seafaring  men.  In 
theology  he  held  essentially  the  views  of  theTracta- 
rians;  and  shortly  before  his  death  he  was  received 
into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  As  a  poet  he 
is  likely  to  have  a  place  in  Enghsh  Hterature.  His 
ballads  are  simple  and  direct,  and  have  the  true 
flavor  of  antiquity.  His  most  famous  composition 
is  the  ballad  TreUiwnyy  which,  published  anony- 
mously as  an  ancient  ballad,  deceived  even  such 
experts  as  Scott  and  Dickens.  The  most  important 
collections  of  his  poems  are:  Ecdesia  (Oxford,  1840); 
Reeds  Shaken  with  the  Wind  (London,  1843);  Echoes 
from  Old  Cornwall  (1846);  The  Quest  of  the  Sangraal 
(Exeter,  1864);  and  Cornish  Ballads  (London,1869). 
His  Poetical  Works  have  been  edited  by  J.  G.  God- 
win (1879;  abo  ed.  A.  Wallis,  1899),  as  also  his 
Prose  Works  (1893). 

Biblioobapht:  F.  G.  Lee,  Memorials  of  .  .  ,  Rev.  R.  S, 
Hawker,  London,  1876;  8.  Baring-Gould,  Vicar  of  Mor- 
wenstow, Memoir  of  R.  S.  Hawker,  ib.  1876  (this  ed.  was 
severely  criticized  in  the  Athencnim,  Mar.  26. 1876.  and  was 
withdrawn  from  the  market  and  new  editions  issued. 
1876);  G.  C.  Boase  and  W.  P.  Courtney,  Bibliotheca  Cor- 
nubieneie,  i.  220-222.  iii.  1222-23,  3  vols.,  ib.  1874-82; 
DNB,  XXV.  202-203. 
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HAWKSj  FRAlfCIS  LISTER:  Proteatamt  Epis- 
copi^an^  b.  at  Ncwbcjm,  N.  C,  June  10,  1798; 
d.  in  New  York  Sept,  26,  1866,  Ha  attended  the 
Univereity  of  North  Carolina  (B.A.,  1815),  studied 
l&w,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1  Si  9.  Ha  was 
appotnted  reporter  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State, 
and  elected  to  the  State  legisJatare  in  1823.  After 
studying  theology  imder  William  Mercer  Green  he 
entered  the  ministry  in  1827.  In  Apr.^  1829,  he 
became  assistant  to  Dr,  Harry  CrosweU  at  Trinity 
Churchy  New  Haven,  Conn.,  font  went  to  Philadel- 
phia a  few  months  later  as  aBsist-ant  minister  at 
St,  James's-  He  was  elected  professor  of  divinity 
at  Washington  (now  Trinity)  Cbllcge,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  1830^  and  rector  of  St.  Stephen ^s^  New 
York,  in  Mar.,  1831.  The  following  December  he 
became  rector  of  St,  Thomaa',  New  York,  and  eoon 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  eloquent  pulpit 
orator  of  Ida  denomination.  He  reslgiied  in  1843^ 
as  a  result  of  financial  difRculttes  incident  Ijo  the 
failure  of  St,  Thomas'  HaU,  a  school  for  boys  estab- 
lished by  Hawks  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  in  1836.  He 
was  subsequently  rector  of  Christ  Church,  New 
Orleans  (1S44—49),  and  of  Calvary  Church,  New 
York  (1849-62).  On  account  of  his  sjrmpathy  for 
the  South,  he  resigned  his  charge  in  1862  and  went 
to  Baltimore  aa  rector  of  Christ  Church;  but  re- 
turned to  New  York  in  1865  as  rector  of  the  newly 
established  parish  of  the  Holy  Sa\ior.  He  was 
appointed  historiographer  of  his  denomination  in 
1835,  and  three  times  declined  an  election  to  the 
episcopate*  Aside  from  his  law  reportfi^  liis  prin- 
cipal works  ate:  ContnJtndionB  to  the  Ecckmuslical 
Htaiary  of  the  United  Slates  (2  vols.,  New  York^ 
1836-39),  dealing  i^ith  the  early  chureb  in  Yirgiaia 
and  Maryland;  Commentary  on  the  Constitution 
imd  Canons  of  the  Frolmtanl  Epijtmpal  Church 
(IMl)  ;  Auricul^ir  Confessian  (1849)  ;  and,  in 
collaboration  with  W.  S,  Perry,  Documentary 
Hutory  of  the  Protestant  Epi^mpat  Church  (2  vols., 
1862-63).  He  aUo  contributed  largely  to  The 
New  York  Rev^ieta  and  Quarterly  Church  Journal 
(10  vols.,  1837-42),  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders, 

BiBLioaRAPHif :  W*  8*  Perry,  HUt.  itf  the  American  EpUcapal 
Church,  comuit  Index,  2  vole..  BoEiioa,  imS;  C.  a  Tif- 
faoy,  10.  American  Chitrch  History  S^ri^,  pp.  448,  477, 
New  York,  ISftS;  NtxHi^nal  CyciGprBdia  of  Am^nc^n  Ui- 
offmpKy,  vii.  SO,  ib.  1807;  AppUton'w  Cpdopmtia  of 
Amwican  Biography,  m.  121-122,  Ih.  1S9S. 

HAWLEY,  GIBEOZI:  American  Congregational- 
ist,  missionary  to  the  Indians j  b.  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  Nov.  11,  1727;  d.  at  Marshpec,  Mass.,  Oct.  3, 
18ff7,  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1749,  entered 
the  ministry,  and,  under  the  direction  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  began  missionary  work  among  the  Indians 
at  Stockbridge,  Maa^.,  in  1752.  In  1753  he  was  sent 
by  the  coramissi oners  of  Indian  affairs  to  establish 
a  mission  among  the  Iroquois  on  the  Su.squehanna, 
but  was  obliged  by  the  French  and  Indian  war  to 
abandon  this  work  in  May,  1756.  He  then  went  to 
Boston  and  enlisted  a^  chaplain  in  Colonel  Richaitl 
Gridley's  redraent.  On  Apr.  10,  1758,  be  was  in- 
stiillcrl  pastor  over  the  Indiana  at  Mai^hpee,  Mass., 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  neariy  half  a  century ^ 
in  work  among  the  tribes  there. 


HA2AEL:  A  king  of  Damascu;!  reigning  nbout 
850  Bx.  The  name  (Assyr.  Hcaailu;  Septuagint^ 
Azaii)  means  "God  has  seen*"  He  was  sent  by 
Benliadad^  his  predecessor  on  the  throne  of  Da- 
mascus, to  consult  Elisha  concerning  Benhadad's 
sickness,  and  received  from  the  prophet  the  an- 
nouncement of  Benhadad's  deiith  and  of  his  own- 
elevation  to  the  throne  (II  lungs  viii.  7-15).  Ac- 
cording to  I  Kings  XIX.  15  Elijah  had  already  re- 
ceived a  commission  from  Yah  well  to  anoint  Hazael 
king  of  Syria;  but  there  is  no  record  that  the  com- 
mission wait  executed.  The  day  after  Haxael'^  re- 
turn, Benhadad  died  a  violent  death.  Joram  of 
Israel  and  Ahadah  of  Judah  leagued  them  wives 
against  Hazael  to  recapture  Ramoth-gilead  which 
was  occupied  by  the  Syrians,  but  were  defeated 
(II  Kings  viii.  28,  ix,  15).  From  Jehu,  Joram *s 
murderer  and  successor,  Hazael  took  all  Israers 
trans-Jordanic  provinces  (II  Kings  x.  32  sqq.)  and 
treated  the  inhabitants  with  great  cruelty  (Amos 
i.  3  sqq.).  He  assailed  Judah\  but  was  diverted 
from  marching  against  Jerusalem  by  the  tribute 
Bent  him  by  King  Jehoahaz  (II  Kings  kH.  18). 
Hazael,  who  ruled  at  least  forty-five  years,  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  son  Benhadad,  out  of  whose  hand 
Jehoash  the  son  of  Jehoahaz  took  again  the  cities 
which  had  been  taken  from  Jeboahas  {II  Kings  xiii. 
24  sqq,).  In  the  cuneiform  inseriptions  k  is  stated 
that  Hazael  was  ti^ice  (in  842  and  839  B.C.)  at- 
tacked by  Shahnaneser  II.  In  these  wars  Jehu, 
king  of  Israel,  Ha^ael's  opponent,  sided  with  the 
Assyrians  (E.  Schradcr,  Keilin^chrlfien  und  Ge- 
§chiehtsforschung,  pp.  372  sqq.,  Giessen,  1S7S,  372 
sqq.,  358;  see  Jhhu),  Joscphus  reports  that  to 
Azaelos  and  his  predecessor  j4der  (Benhadad)  divine 
honors  were  paid  in  Damascus. 

BjEiLiodRAi'iir:  J.  F.  McCurdy.  Hittory,  Prophecy  and  the 
Monumenis,  vol  L,  fi}  2SB,  341  sqci..  New  York,  1894: 
Schrader.  KAT,  pp.  265-266  et  pasnim;  id«m.  CIOT,  i. 
101-201:  H.  WtDekJer,  AUttstam^^liche  Unta-wvchunQtn, 
pp.  64-^.  LeipHic^  1802:  DB,  ii.  312-313;  EB,  ii.  i&7d; 
JE,  VI.  279-2S0;  and  the  approprio-te  (lections  in  the 
worka  oei  the  hintory  of  tsrael  zmiac^d  under  Ahab, 

HE  AHD  SHE   BIBLES.    See  Bible  Vbrbiows, 

B,  IV.,  §9. 

HEADLAM,  ARTHUR  CAYLEY;  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Whorkon  (32  m.  n.w.  of  York)*  Durham, 
Aug.  2,  1862.  He  was  educated  at  New  College,  Ox- 
ford (B.A.,  1S85),  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1880. 
He  was  fellow  of  AH  Souls'  College,  Oxford  (18S5- 
1897),  and  chaplain  (lSSS-96).  and  theological  lec- 
turer in  Oriel  and  Queen  *s  College  (188S-93)  and 
Trinity  College  (189.5-96),  He  was  rector  of  Wel- 
w^,  Hertfordshire,  (1896-1903),  and  in  1903  was 
choe^n  principal  of  ICing's  CoEege,  London.  He 
wiis  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  South- 
well (1891-1904),  and  elect  preacher  to  the  Univer- 
mty  of  Oxford  (1S99-1901).  He  has  i^Trittan  Ectle- 
aia^ti&il  Siten  in  laauria  (London,  1893);  Cr^icai 
and  ExegdiGai  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  la  the 
Romans  (in  collaboration  with  W.  Sanday;  1895); 
Teaehing  of  the  Rw^iftian  Church  {1^97);  The  Dates 
of  the  New  Testament  Bmks  (1902)?  and  Sfturces  and 
Authority  of  Ditgmatic  Theology  (1903), 

HEALY,  JOHH:  Roman  Catholic  archbijhop  of 
Tuam,  Ireland;  b.  at  BalUnafad  (16  m.  s.e.  of  Shgo), 
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County  Sligo^  Ii eland,  Nov.  14,  184L  He  was 
educated  at  St,  Patrick's  College,  MaynootK  (1860- 
1867),  and  at  the  College  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception,  BummerhilJ,  Athlone  (1867-69).  He  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1867,  and  after  being 
cdassical  professor  in  the  College  of  the  Immaculate 
Conceptioii  (1867-99),  he  was  curate  at  Bally  gar, 
County  Galway  (1869-71),  and  at  Gmnge,  County 
Sligo  (1871-78),  He  was  then  professor  in  the 
grammar-school  at  Elphin  (1878-79),  and  in  1879 
became  profesaor  of  dogmatic  theology  at  Maynooth 
College.  Ho  wag  appointed  prefect  of  the  Dun- 
boyne  Establishment,  Maynooth,  in  1S83,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  consecrated  bisbop  coadjutor 
of  Clonfert,  He  succeeded  to  the  see  in  1896,  and 
in  1903  was  elevated  to  the  archdiocese  of  Tuam. 
He  was  a  member  of  the' Hoy al  Commission  on 
University  Education  in  Irela.nd  w^hich  sat  in  1901, 
He  was  editor  of  The  Irish  Ecckmasiieal  Record  in 
1883--84i  and  haa  written:  Ireland' &  Ancient  Schofjls 
and  Scholars  (Dublin,  1800)  j  HUtory  of  Mayno&th 
(imS)]  R^i^d  of  Maynooih  Centemrrf  {ISmy,  and 
Life  and  WrUings  of  SL  Pairick  (1905). 

HEARD,  JOHTT  BICKFORD ;  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  Oct,  '26,  1828,  He  was 
educated  at  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambrid^ 
(B.A.,  1852),  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1852,  He 
was  vicar  of  Bilton,  Yorkshire  (1864-68),  curate 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Westminster  (1878-80),  rector  of 
Woldingham,  Surrey  (1880-91),  and  vicar  of  Queen 
Charlton  (1894:^1904),  He  was  also  editor  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  from  1866  to  1873,  and 
Hulsean  Lecturer  in  Cambrid^  in  1892.  His  theo- 
logical standpoint  is  that  of  the  German  medi- 
ating school*  and  in  his  writings  ho  has  sought  t^ 
develop  a  Christian  psychology  in  support  of  the- 
dogy  and  to  lay  stress  on  Pauline  rather  than  on 
AugTistinian  concepts .  He  has  written  The  Ilist&ry 
of  the  ExHndwn  of  PagmiUm  in  the  Rrnnan  Empire 
(Cambridge,  1852)^  The  Pastor  and  Parish  (London, 
1805);  The  TripartUe  Nature  of  Afan  (Edinburgh, 
1866);  Natmml  ChruiianUy;  or,  C<mari^m  and 
Clericalism  (London,  1877);  and  Alexandrian  and 
Carthaginian  Theohgy  Contraated  (Hulsean  Lec- 
tures; Edinburgh,  1893). 

HEART,  BIBLICAL  USAGE :  The  Hebrew  lebh  or 
kbhabh  and  the  Greek  kardta  ('*  heart  ")  are  never 
used  in  the  Bible  of  animals  except  in  the  passages 
Job  adi.  24  and  Dan.  iv.  16,  where  the  reference 
ia  psychological,  not  physiological.  Dcut>  iv,  1 1 
speaks  of  the  heart  of  heaven,  II  Sam,  xviii.  14  of 
the  heart  of  an  oak,  Ex.  xv.  8  and  other  passages 
of  the  haart  of  the  sea,  and  Matt.  xii.  40  of  the  heart 
of  the  earth,  all  designating  the  interior  parts  of  the 
objects.  In  nearly  aO  passages  where  the  word 
occurs,  however,  it  ia  useti  of  man's  hearty  and 
generaJJy  in  the  psychological  sense  as  the  or^n  by 
which  he  feels,  thinks,  and  mils.  The  terms  khh, 
ksbhc^h,  kafdiUf  which  never  mean  "self,'"  as  does 
nephesht  are  employed  to  express  the  ethical  qual* 
I  ties  which  the  Greeks  ascribed  to  the  soul. 

As  an  organ  of  the  body  the  heart  is  the  seat  of 

life,  and  is  concerned  io  the  receipt  of  impressions 

and  the  jsfiuance  of  expressions  of  personal  life. 

Strengthening  and  revival  which  come  from  the 
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partaking  of  food  bring  eitrength  and  comfort  to  the 
heart  (Gen,  xviii.  5;  Judges  xix.  5,  8),  and  excess 
affecta  the  heart  unfavorably  (Luke  30d.  34). 
Indeed  J  the  heart  is  the  center  of  personal  life  in  all 
its  relatione  (Prov,  iv,  23);  consequently,  up  to  a 
certain  Umit,  kardia,  psyche,  and  pneuma,  **  spirit,'* 
may  be  used  as  synonyms ^  and  the  reception  of  joy, 
sorrow,  emotion,  alarm  is  ascribed  to  the  heart 
(e.g.^  Prov.  xii.  25)  or  to  the  soul  (Cen.  xlt.  8).  The 
unstable  man  is  called  dlpitychoa^  "  double-minded," 
and  to  him  is  given  a  double  heart  (Eeclus.  i,  28), 
The  heart  is  to  be  purified  (James  iv*  S),  so  is  the 
soul  (I  Pet.  L  22),  just  as  depression  is  ascribed  to 
the  soul  in  Ps,  xlii,  5,  and  to  the  heart  in  Ps.  Ixii.  8, 
But  each  of  these  terms  has  its  peculiarities  of  usage. 
Man  is  gaid  to  lose  his  soul,  never  his  heart.  Where 
the  two  are  bound  together  in  some  action,  espe- 
cially if  that  be  religious,  as  in  the  case  of  loving  God, 
it  is  not  a  mere  heaping  together  of  synonyms^  but 
the  expression  of  action  involving  tho  entire  per- 
sonahty,  Nabal*s  heart  is  said  to  have  died  (I  Sam. 
XXV.  37),  though  his  actual  death  did  not  occur 
tin  ten  days  afterward  (verse  38),  9o  one  may 
s[>eak  of  the  heart  of  the  souti  but  never  of  the  soul 
of  the  heart,  since  the  psychi  is  the  subject  of  life 
while  the  kardta  is  only  an  organ. 

The  relations  and  distinctions  between  heart  and 
spirit  recall  those  between  spirit  and  soul.  The 
soul  is  what  it  is  through  the  spirit  which  exists 
in  it  as  the  life-principle,  so  that  within  certain 
bounds  each  may  stand  for  the  other  (see  Soul 
AKD  Spirit)*  Since  the  peraonal  Ufe  is  Mmited  by 
the  spirit  and  is  mediated  through  (the  heart,  the 
activities  of  the  spirit  are  sought  in  the  heart,  and 
to  it  then  may  be  ascribed  the  properti^  of  the 
spirit,  and  spb-it  and  heart  may  be  paralleled  (Ps. 
xxxiv,  18),  While  Acts  xix,  21  ascribes  purpose  to 
the  soul,  II  Cor.  ix.  7  ascribes  it  to  the  heart.  On 
the  other  hand,  serving  God  in  the  spirit  (Rom.  i.  9) 
is  not  quite  the  same  as  serving  him  with  the  heart. 
Exchange  between  spirit  and  heart  is  excluded 
when  the  heart  appears  as  the  place  of  that  activity 
of  the  spirit  the  result  of  wltich  is  conscience  (I  Sam. 
xxiv,  5),  Heart  and  fiesb  are  differentiated  so  that 
sin  is  ascribed  to  the  heart,  though  both  are  united 
in  Esek.  xHv.  7.  DeUtzsch  finds  in  Ps.  xvi.  9  an 
Old  Testament  trichotomy,  but  reaUy  in  the  first 
clause  heart  and  soul  are  united  to  express  as 
strongly  as  possible  the  inner  exultation.  Heart  is 
in  distinction  from  soul  the  place  where  the  whole 
pergonal  life  is  concentrated,  where  is  concealed  the 
personal  individual  essence,  and  whence  proceed 
the  evidences  of  personal  character  in  good  or  evil 
(Matt.  XV,  8),  With  the  heart  man  approaches  God 
and  Christ  rests  in  him,  possesses  him,  so  that  he 
lives  and  dwells  in  man  (Eph.  iii.  17;  Gal.  ii.  20). 
Similarly,  estrangement  from  God  is  of  the  heart 
(Kph,  iv^*  18;  Isa,  i.  5).  Ln  Uke  manner  the  indi- 
vidual character  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  heart 
in  respect  to  purity,  humility,  uncircumcision,  un- 
righteousness, and  the  like,  God  himself  is  called 
mighty  in  heart  (Job  xxx^,  5),  and  he  who  seeks 
God  and  in  faith  relies  upon  him  is  called  strong  in 
heart  (Ps.  Ixxviit.  8), 

The  heart  is  the  treasury  of  good  and  evil  (Matt, 
xii,  34-35);    it  is  the  organ  for  the  reception  ci 
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God's  word  and  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Matt.  xiii.  19).  But  if  it  is  the  seat  of  God's  activ- 
ity and  of  that  of  his  word  and  spirit,  so  is  it  of 
Satan's  activity  (John  xiii.  2),  and  it  resists  God 
and  becomes  hardened  (Acts  xxviii.  27).  Similarly, 
out  of  it  proceeds  love  for  God  and  man.  It  is  the 
organ  of  faith  or  unfaith  (Rom.  x.  9),  of  decision 
(Acts  v.  4),  and  of  thought  (Isa.  x.  7).  In  this 
sense  Johannean  and  Pauline  usage  equates  notis  and 
dianoia;  since  the  noiLS  as  the  organ  of  the  spirit 
is  also  a  function  of  the  heart,  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  apostle  opposes  noiLS  to  sarx,  "  flesh  "  (Rom. 
vii.  25),  because  for  his  purpose  the  opposition 
between  sarx  and  kardia  seemed  too  inclusive.  In 
the  heart  of  man  through  his  conscience  is  written 
the  work  of  the  law  (Rom.  ii.  15),  and  God  has  placed 
eternity  in  the  heart  (Eccles.  iii.  11).  But  the 
imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth 
(Gen.  viii.  21),  and  whatever  makes  man  impure 
proceeds  from  his  heart  (Mark  vii.  21).  Here 
resides  that  double  personality  (Rom.  vii.)  by  which 
man  is  either  senseless  (Rom.  i.  21)  or  impenitent 
(Rom.  ii.  5)  or  uncircumciscd  in  heart  (Acts  vii. 
51),  or,  on  the  other  side,  is  honest  and  good  (Luke 
viii.  15).  (H.  CREMERf.) 

Biblioorapht:  F.  Delltssch,  Sytem  der  hiblUchen  Ptj/cho- 
logie,  Leipsic,  1861,  Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh,  1867;  C.  H. 
Zeller.  Kurxe  SeeUnlekre,  Calw,  1850;  J.  G.  Krumm,  De 
noHonibuB  psychologies  Paulinis,  chap,  iii.,  Gieasen,  1858; 
J.  T.  Beck,  Umriss  der  biblisch^n  SeeUnUhre,  Stuttgart. 
1871;  idem,  OxUlinss  of  Biblical  Psychology,  pp.  78-148, 
Edinburgh,  1877;  G.  F.  Oehler.  Theology  of  O.  T.,  i.  221 
sqq..  ii.  449,  ib.  1874-75;  B.  Weiss,  Biblical  Theology  of 
N.  T.,  ib.  1882-83;  E.  Wdraer,  Biblische  ArUhropologie, 
II..  xi.  3.  Stuttgart,  1887;  K.  Fischer.  Biblische  Psycho- 
logic, Biologie  und  POdagogik,  pp.  20  sqq.,  Gotha.  1889; 
H.  Schulti,  O.  T,  Theology,  ii.  248  sqq.,  London.  1892; 
W.  Beyschlag.  N.  T.  Theology,  consult  Index,  Edinburgh, 
1896;  C.  A.  Briggs.  in  Semitic  Studies  in  Memory  of  A. 
Kohut,  pp.  94-105,  London,  1897;  T.  Simon.  Die  Psycho- 
logiedes  Apostels  Paulits,  pp.  24  sqq..  Gdttingen,  1897; 
G.  Waller.  Biblical  View  of  the  Soul,  London,  1904;  DB, 
ii.  317-318;  EB,  ii.  1981-82;  JE,  vi.  295-296;  DCG,  i. 
709-711;  and  the  lezioons  imder  the  words  cited  in  the 
text. 

HEART  OF  JESUS,  SOCIETY  OF.     See  Sacred 
Heart  op  Jesus,  Devotion  to. 

HEART  OF  MARY.     See   Immaculate    Heart 
OF  Mary. 

HEATHENISM. 

Term^  Employed  ($1). 

Classification  of  Religions  ($  2). 

The  Deities  of  Polytlieism  ($3). 

Development  of  Polytheism  ($4). 

Mythology  and  Star-Worship  ($6). 

Animism  Distinguished  from  Polytheism  (f  6). 

Shamanism  and  Fetishism  ($  7). 

The  Old  Testament  employs  the  word  goyim 
("peoples,"  "nations";    E.  V.  "Gentiles,"  "hea- 
then," "  nations  ")  as  a  designation  of  all  peoples 
other  than  the  chosen  one,  and  uses  it 
I.  Terms    in  a  religious  sense.    Other  nations  of 
Employed,  antiquity  had  similar  designations  for 
peoples  of  other  faiths,  but  these  had 
only  ethnic  or  national  significance,  such  as  the 
haiharoi  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  airya  or  arya  by  which 
Indians  and  Iranians  distinguished  themselves  from 
others.    A  name  for  other  peoples  founded  upon 
religious  dififerences  alone  is  peculiar  to  the  Jews. 
The  usage  of  the  Old  Testament  passed  over  into 


the  New  Testament  and  into  the  Latin  and  Gothic 
versions,  where  ethne,  genteSf  thiedos  were  employed 
to  designate  the  followers  of  false  religions.  In 
later  Latin  usage  the  word  paganus  ("  pagan  ") 
came  to  be  applied  to  those  who  retained  the  old 
faith  as  distinct  from  the  Christian  majority,  though 
the  original  sense  of  the  word  may  have  been  simply 
"  civilian  "  as  opposed  to  "  military,"  and  it  had 
later  the  meaning  "  rustic  "  or  "  countiyman  "  (cf. 
Gothic  haithna).  In  Germany  since  the  time  of 
Luther  the  term  Heide  ("  heathen  ")  has  been  much 
used  to  name  all  reUgions  except  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity. These  two  religions  are  historically  con- 
nected, and  are  regarded  as  the  true  religions  or 
religions  of  revelation.  As  a  rule,  Islam  is  now  also 
admitted  to  the  category  of  religions  of  revelation, 
but  is  still  regarded  as  false. 

In  the  classification  of  religions  another  mark  has 
been  used  to  distinguish  the  three  religions  named 
from  all  others,  namely  monotheism.  Yet  it  has  to 
be  noted  that  monotheism  was  developed  in  the 
Hebrew  faith,  and  is  a  tendency  in  all  polytheistic 
religions.  In  all  polytheistic  faiths  there  are  ele- 
ments which  make  for  monotheism,  and  the  same 
is  true  even  of  animistic  reUgions.  Indeed,  in  most 
religions  there  have  been  efforts  made  to  discover 
unity  in  the  midst  of  diversity  and  plurality,  though 
these  attempts  have  failed  to  gain  the  mastery,  and 
where  even  small  success  has  attended  them  it  has 
been  confined  to  narrow  circles.  Moreover,  these 
attempts  toward  imity  have  developed 
2.  Classi-  not  monotheism  so  much  as  pantheism, 
fication  of  But  religions  may  be  classified  as  mono- 
Religions,  theistic  or  non-monotheistic,  and  the 
term  heathen  is  appHed  to  the  latter. 
The  question  has  been  raised  whether,  among  the 
heathen  rehgions,  Buddhism  is  to  be  singled  out 
as  furnishing  another  category — atheistic  religions, 
to  which  a  negative  answer  is  returned  on  the 
ground  that  neither  in  origin  nor  in  development  is 
Buddhism  atheistic,  though  the  true  disciple  is 
wholly  independent  of  gods  and  need  not  worship 
them.  Heathen  religions  are  further  distinguished 
by  the  character  of  their  objects  of  worship  into 
polytheistic  and  animistic.  Polytheistic  religions 
are  those  of  the  advanced  peoples  of  culture,  such 
as  the  Semitic  and  Indo-Germanic  races  and  other 
groups  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World.  Animistic 
religions  are  to  be  distinguished  as  they  reveal  fetish- 
ism, in  which  the  spirits  worship^  are  closely 
connected  with  material  objects;  or  shamanism, 
in  which  the  spirits  are  elemental.  In  both  religions 
there  is  worship  of  souls,  and  especially  of  the  dead, 
whose  souls  are  thought  to  have  power  for  good 
and  evil  over  the  living.  The  boundary  between 
soul  and  spirit  can  not  be  sharply  drawn.  Ani- 
mistic religions  lay  stress  upon  magic,  i.e.,  the  power 
of  making  the  spirits  serve  the  will  of  man. 

Most  modem  investigators  of  religions,  excepting 
Roman  Catholic  scholars,  connect  a-nimifirn  and 
polytheism  as  two  stages  of  a  development;  wor- 
ship of  souls  and  spirits  precedes  that  of  gods.  The 
lofty  abstract  idea  of  "god  "  is  not  a  product  of  the 
lower  culture  either  in  cult  or  language.  First  comes 
faith  in  spirits,  then  polydemonism,  then  polythe- 
ism, and  then,  in  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam, 
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monotheism.  Yet  the  conception  and  the  expres- 
sion "  god  "  is  earher  than  the  polytheistic  systems 

historically  known.    The    culture   of 

3.  The      the    Indo-Germanic    peoples     before 

Deities      their  separation  was  certainly  higher 

of  than  that  of  many  tribes  of  the  present, 

FolytheiBnL  and  they  already  had  the  word  (and 

therefore  the  conception).  Indeed,  be- 
sides the  word  deva  in  its  various  forms,  Persians 
and  Slavs  had  the  form  6a^a or  feo^, "  lord,"  while 
Indians  and  Iranians  had  a»uraf  ahura^  **  the  living.'' 
Semitic  peoples  had  several  names  for  ''  god,"  the 
most  conmion  of  which  was  el  or  il  (see  Elohim), 
the  etymology  of  which  is  uncertain,  while  "  lord  " 
or  "  king  "  was  used  both  for  "  god  "  and  "  God." 
Similarly  the  civilization  of  Central  America  had  an 
expression  for  "  god."  But  in  these  cases  it  can 
not  be  determined  what  the  original  conception  was, 
though  the  probability  is  that  it  expressed  not  so 
much  the  being  of  deity  as  the  relation  of  that  deity 
to  man;  it  was  not  abstract,  but  concrete,  denoting 
a  personal  power  upon  which  man  felt  himself 
dependent,  yet  possessing  the  ability  to  approach. 
Sometimes  this  appears  as  the  relation  of  lord  and 
subject;  again  the  expression  impUes  participation 
in  the  forms  of  nature,  as  in  the  case  of  deva, "  light," 
which  brings  out  the  contrast  employed  in  Indo- 
Germanic  and  other  religions  between  Ught  and 
darkness.  Yet  the  material  for  adequate  knowledge 
is  lacking,  as  Indo^ermanic  language  has  furnished 
few  words  which  can  be  accepted  as  original  names 
of  deities;  indeed  the  Sanskrit  Dyaus  pilar,  Gk. 
Zeus  paUr,  Lat.  Juppiter  or  Diespiter  are  almost 
alone,  and  express  the  idea  of  the  heaven-god.  In 
other  religions  also  the  god  of  the  heaven  appears 
to  be  the  earhest,  and  in  later  times  the  chief  deity. 
The  original  Indo-Germanic  deities  must  have  been 
few,  though  comparison  of  Iranian  and  Indian  con- 
ceptions shows  a  larger  number  common  to  both, 
but  with  many  changes  introduced.  Dyaus  is  in 
India  replaced  by  Varuna,  in  Persia  by  Ahura 
Mazda,  **  the  living  "  or  "  wise  lord,"  and  alongside 
this  highest  god  in  both  countries  are  six  other 
deities  closely  connected  with  him.  In  historic 
times  all  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples  developed  rich 
pantheons  which  included  not  only  nature  deities, 
but  personifications  of  ethical  and  religious  ideas. 
Even  in  the  Vedas  the  original  nature  sources  of 
some  of  the  deities  are  partly  forgotten  in  an  ethical 
or  religious  relationship,  and  this  is  true  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  family  in  historic  times.  Even  in  the 
case  of  original  nature  deities  it  may  not  be  held  that 
that  was  the  only  idea  present  and  that  no  ethical  re- 
lations were  conceived ;  indeed  the  ethical  was  often  a 
result  of  the  phase  of  natural  relationship  to  the  world 
represented  by  a  particular  deity,  asinthecascof  a 
god  of  light  who  battled  with  the  powers  of  darkness. 
Polytheism  seems  to  have  come  about  through 
gaining  in  nature  a  conception  of  deity  followed  by  a 

differentiation  of  natural  phenomena 

4.  Develop-  and  specialization  of  functions  of  the 

ment  of     powers  conceived  as  producing  them. 

Polytheism.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  often 

several  gods  are  found  connected  with 
the  same  phenomena,  as  when  in  India,  Surya, 
Pushan,  Vishnu,  Tvashtar,  Savitar,  and  Vivasvant 


are  all  connected  with  the  sun.  Further  develop- 
ment comes  in  the  unfolding  of  purely  ethical  concep- 
tions into  deities  which  had  no  relationship  to  nat- 
ural phenomena.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  that 
such  a  development  would  lead  to  the  worship  ot 
all  the  gods  of  a  circle  in  any  given  place  or  time, 
whereas  historically,  as  among  the  Greeks,  only 
certain  of  the  gods  were  honored  in  any  one  city. 
Then  polytheism  is  the  result  of  a  sjmcretism  of 
varied  cults  brought  about  through  extraneous 
political  or  other  circumstances,  which  later  in- 
volved a  partition  of  the  realms  of  nature  among 
the  several  deities.  But  comparison  shows  that  the 
condition  in  historic  times  among  Greeks,  Slavs, 
Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  others  was  due  to 
differentiation  in  an  original  system  of  deities. 
The  first  tendency  of  polytheism  then  is  not  toward 
monotheism,  but  away  from  it.  Purely  ethical 
ideas  of  the  being  of  the  gods  are  not  a  consequence 
of  polytheism,  but  rather  exist  in  spite  of  it.  Relig- 
ious feeling  demanded  of  its  gods  omnipotence,  om- 
niscience, omnipresence,  righteousness,  and  holiness, 
attributes  which  the  cults  show  were  originally  given 
to  them,  for  the  possibility  of  a  cult  is  dependent 
upon  the  onmiprcsence  of  the  deity,  through  which 
men  can  have  access  to  him.  And  so  with  the 
other  attributes  of  deity.  The  religious  mode  of 
viewing  things  appears  in  the  fact  that  to  the  high- 
est god  absolute  deity  is  attributed,  while  many 
times  the  other  deities  are  creations.  Polytheism 
seems  to  reveal  not  a  development  to  higher  views, 
but  a  coarsening  of  conceptions.  Most  poljrtheistic 
religions  set  apart  special  places  for  the  worship  of 
deities  through  sacred  symbols  or  images.  Origi- 
nally these  were  but  external  expressions  of  the  pres- 
ence of  deity,  but  for  the  majority  they  became  deity 
itself,  and  were  so  worshiped,  examples  of  which  are 
given  in  the  image-worship  of  Roman  Catholic 
peoples,  among  Greeks  and  Romans  of  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  and  in  modem  Brahmanism. 
Sacrifice,  originally  an  expression  of  dependence, 
became  a  means  of  magic,  and  the  entire  cult 
is  hardly  distinguishable  from  fetishism  and  sha- 
manism. 

A  further  matter  of  importance  is  the  development 

of  myth  in  the  polytheistic  religions.    Myth  is  the 

setting  forth  of  occurrences  and  opera- 

5.  Mythol-  tions  of  nature  in  the  guise  of  the 

ogy  and  events  and  happenings  of  divine  or 
Star-        scmidivine    persons,   so  far  as    these 

Worship,  have  religious  meanings,  or  at  least  are 
brought  into  connection  with  religious 
conceptions  and  usages  (see  Comparative  Re- 
ligion, VI.,  1,  a,  §§  7-8).  Myth  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  saga,  which  often  means  what  has 
developed  out  of  the  myth,  and  has  to  do  with 
heroes  rather  than  with  deities.  The  myth  is  gener- 
ally an  article  of  faith,  which  the  saga  is  not,  at  least 
in  the  religious  sense.  The  characteristic  of  the 
myth  is  its  antliropomorpliism  carried  over  to  the 
domain  of  nature,  so  that  operations  in  that  sphere 
appear  as  the  acts  of  persons  with  the  feeling  and 
methods  of  men,  as  when  the  storm  is  pictured  as 
the  battle  of  a  deity  with  the  cloud-demons.  Myth 
stands  in  close  relationship  with  polytheism,  and 
has  imdergone  the  same  development;  as  the  gods 
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lost  their  oid  nature-connection,  so  with  the  myths. 
Hence  they  speak  of  the  acts  and  lot  of  a  deity  in 
which,  as  a  nie,  the  deity  does  not  act  from  a  relig- 
ious motive,  and  are  so  far  subversive  of  religious 
ideas.  Original  myths  often  bear  the  immistakable 
marks  of  their  origin  in  the  operations  of  natiu«, 
later  they  are  put  forth  often  as  historical  doings. 
A  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  those  in  which 
deities  are  the  actors  and  those  in  which  elemental 
spirits  appear.  Modem  theory  regards  these  as 
stages,  but  probably  both  stood  side  by  side  in  the 
beginning.  Star- worship  (see  Stars),  which  is 
almost  a  specialty  of  Semites,  is  not  an  original  form 
of  polytheism,  but  came  in  late  through  the  iden- 
tification of  certain  stars  with  individual  deities. 
Traces  of  these  are  found  in  the  Avesta. 

The  two  forms  of  animism  (see  Comparative  Re- 

LiQiON,  VI.,  1.  a,  §§  1-4),  Fetishism  and  shamanism 

(qq.  v.),  have  in  common  that  they  deal  not  with  gods, 

but  with  spirits,  as  objects  of  worship. 

6.  Animism  Spirits   are   distinguished   from   gods 
Dis-        chiefly  by  their  number.     Developed 

tinguished  polytheism  has  only  a  limited  number 
from       of  deities,  while  the  spirits  of  animism 

Polytheism,  are  innumerable.  These  last  are  for 
the  most  part  without  names,  only 
those  credited  with  being  most  powerful  having  this 
distinction.  In  general  these  spirits  have  nothing 
to  do  with  creation,  though  there  may  be  a  great 
spirit  to  whom  this  function  is  ascribed.  They  are 
also  not  ethical  in  influence,  since  prohibition  is  the 
essence  of  the  law  they  give.  A  second  distinction 
between  polytheism  and  animism  is  that  gods  are 
thought  of  as  beneficent;  maleficent  deities  are  not 
original,  but  the  result  of  a  secondary  development. 
The  spirits  of  animism  are,  on  the  contrary,  by 
nature  maleficent.  (Consequently  the  purpose  of 
the  cult  is  different.  The  purpose  in  polytheism  is 
to  bespeak  the  good-will  of  deity,  or  to  regain  his 
favor  when  that  has  been  forfeited  through  a  fault. 
In  animism  the  cult  has  the  aim  of  averting  un- 
toward action  of  spirits  or  of  bending  that  action 
through  magic  to  the  will  of  man.  Generally  in 
polytheism  the  worshiper  does  not  need  the  inter- 
cession of  the  priest;  in  animism  this  help  is  neces- 
sary, since  the  priest  alone  knows  the  means  of 
using  the  magic.  The  hypothesis  that  the  origin  ' 
of  religion  was  fear  of  unknown  powers  would  be 
justified  if  animism  were  shown  to  be  the  original 
form  of  religion.  But  historical  proof  of  this  is 
lacking,  since  nowhere  is  it  apparent  that  poly- 
theism has  developed  from  animism.  Indeed,  the 
shamanism  of  the  Finns  implies  an  early  polytheism, 
which  is  probably  of  equally  ancient  standing.  Fre- 
quently among  polytheistic  peoples  there  is  in  use 
a  magic  which  is  decidedly  animistic  together  with 
reminiscences  of  fetishism.  This  is  often  explained 
as  the  evidence  of  an  earlier  animism  and  fetishism 
out  of  which  poljrtheism  has  developed,  but  without 
sufficient  grounds.  The  charms  of  India  and  Baby- 
lon are  polytheistic,  and  can  be  no  older  than  the 
belief  in  gods. 

Shamanism,  the  worship  of  elemental  spirits  or  of 
the  souls  of  the  dead,  is  best  known  among  the 
Turanian  peoples  of  Asia,  America,  and  Australia. 
Special  manifestations  of  this  are  the  Totemism 


(see  CJoMPARATiVE  Religion,  VI.,  1,  b,  §§  2-6)  of 
North  American  Indians  and  the  Taboo  (see 
Comparative  Religion,  VI.,  1,  c,  §§ 
7.  Shaman-  1-3)  of  South  Sea  Islanders.  By  a 
ism  and  totem  is  meant  an  animal  or  a 
Fetishism,  plant  from  which  a  stock  or  a  family 
is  said  to  have  sprung,  which  also  acts 
as  protector  of  the  stock,  while  in  turn  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  totem  family  are  worshiped.  Taboo 
is  found  chiefly  among  Polynesians,  and  denotes 
prohibition  of  certain  things  or  localities  for  com- 
mon use  because  belonging  to  spirits.  It  has  an 
important  influence  upon  social  relations.  Fetish- 
ism, which  is  confined  to  Africa,  is  religious  venera- 
tion of  an  object  regarded  as  the  home  of  spirits. 
The  two  chief  forms  of  animism  can  not  be  en- 
tirely separated  the  one  from  the  other;  outside 
of  the  worship  of  spirits,  both  have  the  use  of 
magic,  soothsaying,  and  the  worship  of  departed 
spirits.  Shamanism  has  many  fetishistic  elements. 
Upon  ethical  conceptions  these  religions  have  no 
influence. 

The  designation  of  heathen  religions  as  poly- 
theistic, shamanistic,  and  fetishistic  is  based  upon 
the  expression  of  these  in  terms  of  cult;  it  does  not 
imply  that  the  entire  religious  thought  and  feeling 
of  the  peoples  who  employ  them  is  expressed.  Poly- 
theism, it  has  been  shown,  often  contains  elements 
of  lower  form;  animism  has  also  indications  of 
higher  forms;  but  in  each  case  these  do  not  change 
the  total  character  of  the  religion  in  question. 
Numerous  remains  are  found  in  Christianity  of  the 
older  heathenism,  and  they  are  classed  under  the 
name  of  superstitions.  For  a  different  view  of  the 
subject  see  Comparative  Religion;  see  also 
articles  on  the  different  forms  of  heathen  religions 
(Fetishism;  Polytheism;  Shamanism,  etc.),  ar- 
ticles on  particular  religions  (Brahmanism;  Bud- 
dhism; etc.),  and  articles  on  heathen  lands  (China; 
India;  etc.).  (B.  Lindner.) 

Bibliography:  A.  Wuttke,  OetehidUe  dea  Heidenthuma, 
Breslau,  1852-53;  T.  Waiti.  ArUhropologie  der  Naiurvol- 
ker,  Leipaic,  1858-72;  K.  Werner.  Die  ReHgionen  uvtd 
KuUe  dea  vorchristlichen  Heidenthume,  Schaffhauaen,  1871 : 
A.  Peach,  Der  OoUetbegrilf  in  den  heidniacken  Reliffionen 
dea  AUertuma,  Freiburg,  1885;  idem,  Der  QoUetbegrHf  in 
den  heidniadun  Religionen  der  Neuaeii,  ib.  1888;  J.  Vin- 
son, Lea  Religiona  actuellea,  Paris,  1887;  A.  C.  Kruyt. 
Animiame  in  den  Indiadien  Archipel,  The  Hague,  1006; 
A.  Bros,  La  Religion  dea  peuplea  non  eivilia^M,  Paris,  1907; 
and  particularly  the  literature  given  under  Comparattvb 
Religion,  where  the  subject  is  fully  treated. 

HEAVE-OFFERING.    Sec  Sacrifice. 

HEAVEN. 

Use  of  "  Heaven  "  in  the  Bible  ((  1). 

Heaven  the  Abode  of  God  ((  2). 

Heaven  the  Symbol  and  Source  of  Salvation  (§  3). 

Use  of  the  Plural,  "  Heavens  "  ($  4). 

The  Old  Testament  has  no  comprehensive  term 
for  the  universe,  which  is  designated  as  heaven  and 

earth;    although    in    the  Wisdom  of 

I.  Use  of    Solomon  and  II  Maccabees  it  is  called 

"Heaven"  "world"   (Wisd.   of  Sol.   i.  14,  and 

in  the  Bible,  often;   II  Mace.  vii.  9,  23,  and  often). 

This  term  is  employed  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament with  the  same  connotation  (John  xvii.  6, 
xxi.  25;  Acts  xvii.  24;  Rom.  i.  20;  cf.  "  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,"  Matt.  xiii.  35,  xxv.  34;  Luke  xi. 
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50;   John  xvii.  24;   Eph.  i.  4;   Heb.  iv.  3,  ix.  26; 

I  Pet.  i.  20;  Rev.  xiii.  8).  In  other  passages,  how- 
ever, "  world  "  implies  the  dwelling-place  of  man- 
kind as  defiled  with  sin  and  death,  and  with  Satan 
for  its  lord  instead  of  God.  The  phrase  "  heaven 
and  earth  "  is  accordingly  retained  to  denote  the 
universe  (Matt.  v.  18;  Mark  xiii.  27;  Luke  xii.  56; 
Acts  iv.  24;  James  v.  18;  cf.  Eph.  i.  10;  Col.  i.  16, 
20;  II  Pet.  iii.  7,  13;  Rev.  xxi.  1).  In  a  physical 
sense  heaven  denotes  the  place  of  the  stars  and 
constellations  (Gen.  i.  14;  Jer.  xxxiii.  22;  Matt, 
xxiv.  29;  Heb.  xi.  12;  Rev.  vi.  13,  etc.)  and  of  the 
clouds  (Gen.  i.  9;  Deut.  xxviii.  23;  Ps.  cxlvii.  8; 
Matt.  xxiv.  30;  etc.),  and  its  power  and  phenomena 
influence  the  earth  (Job  xxxviii.  33;  Matt.  xvi.  2-3; 
James  v.  18).  Beneath  the  heaven  lies  the  earth 
(Job  ii.  2;  Prov.  viii.  28),  which  it  encloses  so  as  to 
form  a  unity  (Eccl.  i.  13;  Luke  xvii.  24;  Acts  ii.  5; 
Col.  i.  23),  The  heaven  is  a  "  firmament  "  (Gen.  i. 
6,  8;  Ps.  xix.  1 ),  which  is  supported  by  the  moun- 
tains as  pillars  (Job  xxii.  14).  With  the  heaven  is 
conjoined  the  earth,  thus  forming  the  cosmos  which 
will  pass  away  to  make  place  for  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth,  where  righteousness  shall  dwell  (Ps. 
cii.  26;   Isa.  xiii.  13;  Joel  ii.  30-31;   Luke  xxi.  33; 

II  Pet.  iii.  7,  10;   Rev.  vi.  12-14). 

Heaven  is,  moreover,  the  throne  of  God  (Ps. 
ii.  4;  Isa.  Ixvi.  1;  Ezek.  i.  1;  Matt.  v.  34;  Acts  vii. 
49;  Heb.  viii.  1 ),  and  in  heaven  is  the 
2.  Heaven  divine  temple  (Isa.  vi.;  Rev.  xi.  19), 
the  Abode  which  is  the  prototype  of  the  earthly 
of  God.  sanctuary  (Ex.  xxv.  40;  Acts  vii.  44; 
Heb.  viii.  5).  It  is  the  dwelling-place 
of  God  (II  Chron.  xx.  6;  Ps.  cxv.  3;  Eccles.  v.  2), 
who  looks  from  heaven  upon  the  earth  (Ps.  xiv.  2; 
Isa.  Ixiil.  15;  Lam.  iii.  50),  and  speaks  from  thence 
(Deut.  iv.  36;  Neh.  ix.  13);  so  that  words  spoken 
from  heaven  are  eternal  in  their  validity  (Heb.  xii. 
25),  since  what  comes  from  heaven  comes  from  God 
and  is  binding  unconditionally  on  the  earth  and  on 
man  (Matt.  xxi.  25-26;  Mark  i.  11;  Luke  iii.  22; 
John  iii.  13).  All  deeds  done  on  earth,  and  espe- 
cially the  forgiveness  of  sins  by  Christ,  bear  a  dis- 
tinct relation  to  heaven  or  to  God  (Matt.  ix.  6  as 
compared  with  xvi.  19),  who  hears  prayer  while  he 
is  in  heaven  (I  Kings  viii.  30  sqq.;  II  Chron.  vi.  25 
sqq.;  Neh.  ix.  27-28;  Ps.  xxxiii.  13;  Luke  xi.  13; 
etc.).  When  the  exaltation  and  absolute  sovereignty 
of  God  are  to  be  emphasized,  he  is  termed  '*  the  God 
of  heaven  "  (Gen.  xxiv.  7;  Neh.  i.  4-5;  Ps.  xcvi.  5), 
who  reveals  from  heaven  his  wrath  against  iniquity 
(Rom.  i.  18;  I  Thess.  iv.  16;  II  Thess.  i.  7-8). 
Sins  which  require  the  vengeance  of  God  cry  to 
heaven  (Gen.  iv.  10;  I  Sam.  v.  12;  Luke  xv.  18,  21), 
and,  in  like  manner,  he  who  prays  turns  toward 
heaven  (Mark  vi.  41;  John  xvii.  1;  etc.),  since  God 
is  exalted  above  all  the  earth  (Ps.  Ixviii.  15;  Dan. 
iv.  23)  and  his  will  is  manifested  from  heaven  (Deut. 
iv.  36),  his  holy  mandate  being  absolute  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  26;  Ps.  Ivii.  3;  Ixxxix.  2).  The  designation 
of  God  as  "  my  father,"  "  your  father  which  is  in 
heaven,"  and  the  like  in  Matthew  and  Mark  (Matt. 
V.  16,  45,  48;  Mark  xi.  25;  etc.)  is  intended  to 
inspire  confidence  in  his  goodness,  especially  as  he 
is  represented  as  saying.  ''  For  as  the  heavens  are 
higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than 


your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts  " 
(Isa.  Iv.  9).  Hence  God  is  besought  to  rend  the 
heavens  (Isa.  Ixiv.  1),  and  a  sign  from  heaven  is 
desired  to  prove  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  (Matt, 
xvi.  1,  cf.  xxiv.  30;  Luke  ix.  54).  The  ascension  of 
Christ  to  heaven  symbolizes  his  exaltation  to  divine 
honor  and  gloiy  (Luke  xxiv.  51;  Acts  i.  9-11;  cf. 
John  iii.  13;  Heb.  iv.  14;  I  Pet.  iii.  22),  and  neces- 
sitates unconditional  obedience  and  recognition  on 
the  part  of  man  (cf.  Acts  ii.  34-36  with  Eph.  i.  20- 
22;  PhU.  ii.  9-11). 

Yet  God  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  heaven,  and 

I  Kings  viii.  27  expressly  declares:  *'  The  heaven 
and  heaven  of  heavens  can  not  contain  thee."  In 
Christ,  therefore,  there  is  access  to  God  through 
faith  (Rom.  v.  2;  Eph.  ii.  18).  God  is  present 
throughout  the  world  (Ps.  cxxxix;  Jer.  xxiii..|23-24), 
but  his  earthly  congregation  is  in  a  special  sense  his 
"  habitation  "  (Eph.  ii.  22)  and  his  temple  (I  Cor. 
iii.  6). 

As  contrasted  with  the  earth,  heaven  represents 

a  higher  and  eternal  order  (Matt.  vi.  20;  Mark  x.  21 ; 

Luke  xii.  33;  IlCor.  v.  1;  Phil.  iii.  20; 

3.  Heaven  Col.  i.  5;  Heb.  x.  34;  I  Pet.  i.  4).     It 

the         is,  therefore,  the  place  of  the  prototype 

Symbol     of  the  earthly  symbolic  ordinances  of 

and        salvation  (Ex.  xxv.  40;   Acts  vii.  44; 

Source  of    Heb.  viii.  5),  and  from  it  come  the 

Salvation,  actual  means  of  salvation  (John  vi.  51 ; 

I  Cor.  XV.  47  sqq.).  It  is  the  abode  of 
the  true  and  eternal  means  of  salvation  (Matt.  v.  12; 
CJol.  i.  5;  I  Pet.  i.  4),  as  well  as  of  the  righteous  who 
have  been  perfected  (Heb.  xii.  23;  comp.  Luke  x. 
20)  and  of  the  angels  and  "  ministering  spirits  "  who 
are  to  appear  on  the  earth  at  its  renewal  (Mark  xii. 
25;  Luke  ii.  15;  Rev.  xxi.  1  sqq.).  It  thus  becomes 
evident  that  the  "  kingdom  of  God  "  is  regarded  as 
situated  in  heaven  (Dan.  ii.  44;  cf.  Ps.  ciii.  19),  so 
that  Matthew  terms  it  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven  " 
(Matt.  iii.  2).  It  is  present  on  earth  wherever  its 
boons,  which  are  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost  (Rom.  xiv.  17),  are  possessed  by 
man,  but  it  will  not  be  revealed  in  all  its  glory  until 
the  power  of  evil  is  annihilated  (Matt.  vi.  10,  13). 
Thus  it  was  heaven  to  which  Christ  was  exalted 
together  with  those  who  were  raised  with  him 
(Eph.  ii.  6;  Col.  iii.  1-4),  and  it  is  there  that  they 
have  their  citizenship  (Phil.  iii.  20). 

The  Hebrew  plural  "  heavens  "  is  represented  in 

the  great  majority  of  instances  by  the  singular  in  the 

Septuagint,  this  number  being  found 

4.  Use  of     also  in  the  Apocrypha,  except  in  the 
the  Plural,  Wisdom  of  Solomon  ix.  10,  16,   xviii. 

"Heavens."  15.    In  Matthew,  Paul,  Hebrews,  and 

II  Peter  the  plural  is  more  frequent 
than  the  singular;  but  in  Mark  the  plural  is  found 
only  in  i.  10-11;  xi.  25-26;  xiii.  25;  in  Luke  only 
in  Acts  ii.  34,  vii.  56,  and  probably  Luke  x.  20, 
xxi.  26;  John  avoids  the  plural  altogether  in  the 
Gospel  and  the  Epistles,  and  uses  it  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse only  in  xii.  12.  There  is  no  distinction  in 
meaning  between  the  singular  and  plural,  except  in 

II  Cor.  xii.  2,  where  a  "  third  heaven  "  is  men- 
tioned, this  being  glossed  in  xii.  4  as  "  paradise." 
This  statement  evidently  rests  upon  a  threefold 
division  of  heaven,  into  the  sky,  heaven  in  the  relig- 
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iouB  mnaBj  and  the  dwuEuag-place  of  God.  The 
distinction  between  the  physical  heaven  and  the 
abode  of  the  blessed  h  Eself-isvidentj  and  Heb.  ix.  1 1 
{R,V.)  expressly  states  that  the  latter  is  ^'  not  of 
tlna  creation."  It  is  necessary,  moreovxT,  to  dis- 
tingniflh  between  this  heaven,  where  the  majesty 
and  goodness  of  God  are  manifested,  and  the  abso- 
lute divine  supremacy,  "  dwelling  in  the  light  which 
no  mjm  can  approach  imto;  whom  no  man  hath 
seen,  nor  can  see  "  (l  Tiro,  vi.  16).  In  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  in  like  manner,  no  stress  can  be  laid 
on  the  vanatioQ  between  the  singular  and  plural 
(be.  24,  xi.  12,  xfi.  26  as  contrasted  with  i.  10, 
iv.  14 p  vii.  26,  viiL  1,  ix.  23,  xii*  23,  25),  nor  doea 
the  author  distinguish  between  the  '^  heavens  "  and 
*'  heaven  itself  *'  (ix.  24),  except  in  so  far  as  the 
latter  corresponds  to  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the 
Tabernacle  (comp,  x.  19-23)^  Jesus  is  accordingly 
described  as  "  higher  than  the  heavens  "  (vii.  26) 
and  as  having  "  passed  through  tlie  heavens  "  (iv, 
14,  R.V,),  and  thus  as  being  exalted  above  all  who 
are  in  heaven  or  who  await  admission  there  (xii.  23), 
therefore  implying  a  distinction  between  God  and 
heaven,  but  not  between  the  *'  heavens/'  The 
parnusia  will  shake  heaven  and  earth,  and  create 
a  new  eoamos,  which  will  be  "  a  Idngdoni  which 
can  not  be  moved  '^  (xii.  27"28). 

The  fact  that  hatan  and  evil  spinta  appear  in  the 
presence  of  God  tn  heaven  according  to  I  King3 
xxii.  19-22;  Job  i.  6  sqq.;  Eech.  iil.  1  sqq.;  and 
Rev.  xii,  7-8  merely  implies  that  they  work  only 
with  the  permission  of  God.  The  statement  that 
the  heavens  are  unclean  in  the  sight  of  God  (Job 
XV.  15),  moreover,  must  be  regarded  as  a  hyperbole 
of  Eliphais  the  Temanite  to  bring  Job  to  a  reahsation 
of  his  sinfuln^s.  This  can  not  be  paralleled  with 
such  passages  as  Heb.  ix.  23,  especially  as  the 
hea%^enly  world  is  represented  as  "  true  "  (Luke 
xvi.  1 1  ■  Heb.  viii.  2,  ix.  24).  It  may  also  be  noted 
that  the  view  that  '*  heaven  *'  occasionally  connotes 
"  God/'  lis  in  Luke  xv.  18,  21,  is  clearly  untenable 
from  Matt  v.  34,   vi.  10.  (H.  CiiEMEKt.) 

vols,.  Gattiogen,  ISSS,  Eng.  tran^K,  Old   Testammt  Tfi^ 

ThB&hgU,  2  volfl,.  Halle,  1895;  Eng.  traii*iJ.p  N^ae  Te^ta- 
v%€fU  Thintdoffu*  Edinburgh,  1B06'  th«  [exiFonaof  Oremerand 
Thayer,  b.v,  avptwoi;  I.  C.  Urnddot^k.  The  Htaven  &f  tht. 
BibU,  Phil^eLphim  imi;  R.  Witit«rbathtim,  Th^  Kingdom 
o/  Hmvtn  here  and  H^mfter,  New  York,  ISflS;  and  cf.  the 
nectloQa  Id  the  warkts  on  nyiit^inatic  thpolqgy. 

HEBER,  REGINALD;  Anglican  bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta; b.  at  Miilp:is  (14  m»  B.SeC.  of  Chester)  Apr.  21, 
1783;  d.  at  Trichinopoly  (30  m,  w.  of  Tanjore) 
Apr.  »3,  1S26.  He  was  educated  at  Brasenose  C<j1^ 
lege,  Oxford,  and  in  18*35  waa  elected  feUow  of  All 
Soul^.  He  then  traveled  for  two  yeans,  and  on  his 
return  was  ordained  priest  and  succeeded  his  father 
as  rector  of  Hodnet,  Shropshire.  After  an  active 
service  there  aa  parish  i>riest,  lie  was  made  a  preb- 
endary of  St.  Asaph  in  1812,  and  three  years 
later  was  appointed  Barapton  lecturer  at  Oxford, 
and  in  1822  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  had 
already  become  eongpicuou3  for  his  interest  in 
missionis,  esjiecially  m  India,  and  on  the  death  of 
T.  F.  Middleton,  the  first  bishop  of  Calcutta,  the 
administration  of  the  dioccie,  whleh  then  comprised 


the  whole  of  India,  was  olTered  to  Heber.  After 
mucli  hesitation,  he  aceepttid,  vaxd  waa  consecrated 
on  Jtme  1,  1823^  by  the  arcbbifihop  of  Canterbury. 
Four  months  later  he  reached  (Moutta,  and  at  once 
t-ook  up  liii  epiacopfJ  duties,  his  task  being  ren- 
dered the  more  severe  by  the  lapae  of  more  than  a 
year  since  Middleton's  death.  Between  June,  1824]. 
and  Oct,,  1825,  he  visited  Bombay  and  Ceylon,  and 
on  Jan.  30,  1826;  began  his  second  diocesan  tour. 
At  the  same  time  he  made  a  study  of  the  problem 
of  cadte,  which  he  was  willing  to  retain  so  far  as  it 
was  political  rather  than  reUgious,  His  attention 
was  also  occupied  by  a  controversy  which  had 
broken  out  among  the  Christians  of  Si.  Thomas  on 
account  of  the  Syrian  priests  mentioned  above. 

The  chief  works  of  Heber  were  as  follows:  Poicif- 
iine  (Oxford,  1807),  one  of  the  few  prize  poems  of 
permanent  value,  and  often  teprinted  and  trails- 
lathed;  Foems  and  Translatums  (London,  1812}; 
The  Personality  ami  Office  of  the  Christian  Comforter 
(Bampton  Lectures^  Oxford,  1816);  and  an  edition 
of  the  complete  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor  (15  vols., 
London,  1822);  while  his  widow  edited  the  foUow^- 
ing:  Hymns,  Written  and  Ada^ed  to  the  Weekly 
Church  Service  of  the  Year  (1827);  Journey  through 
India  from  Calcutta  to  Brnnbtnfj  with  Notes  upon 
Ceylon,  and  a  Journey  to  Madras  and  the  Sotdhem 
Provinces  (2  vols,,  I82S);  Sermons  Preathed  in 
England  (1829);  Sermons  Preached  in  India  (1830); 
and  his  journal  of  his  European  tour  in  her  btog* 
raphy  of  her  husband  (1S30).  The  firat  complete 
edition  of  Ills  poems  appeared  at  London  in  1841, 
Heber  was  also  the  author  of  nearly  sixty  hymns, 
some  of  which  are  eonapicuous  for  their  beauty,  and 
have  attained  wide  popularity.  Among  them  spe* 
cial  mention  may  be  made  of  the  following:  "  Bri^t^ 
est  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning;"  "  The  Son 
of  God  goes  forth  to  war;"  *' Bread  of  the  world ,  in 
mercy  broken;"  *^  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God 
Almighty;"  and  the  missionary  hymn  "  From 
Greenland's  icy  mountains," 

BttihioaRAfti^:  Life,  by  his  widow,  2  rola.,  Londoti,  IBSQ; 
T.  RobiujKia.  The  Last  Dau»  &f  BUhap  Hthtpr,  Loiidoo, 
1830;  T.  A.  Smyth,  The  Character  afwf  iE«/t<Km«  DocfHiiist 
Gf  B\»hop  Heber,  London^  lliSl;  G,  BoDnnr,  Memoir  of 
the  Lift-  of  Brmntitd  Htttm;  Cbeltenhftm,  1833;  T.  Taylor, 
Lift  and  Writino*  of  ,  .  ,  Reffinatd  Bebcr^  LoTidon,  1S36; 
Ja^.  ChpLmberfl^  Bivhap  H^terand  Iftdian  Miui&n^,  LondoD, 
1S46;  J.  N,  Norton,  Life  of  Bithap  Heher.  New  York. 
1870:  A.  J.  €.  Hare,  MemmiixU  of  a  Quisl  Uft,  2  toIl, 
London^   1S73;    DNB,   txv    (1891),  355-357. 

HEBICH,  h^^'biH,  SAMITEL:  Missionary;  b,  at 
Nellingen,  Wlirttemberg,  Apr,  29,  1803;  d,  at 
Stuttgart  May  21,  1868.  In  Dec.,  1831,  he  entered 
the  Basel  missionary  institute,  and  in  1834  was  sent 
to  India.  In  1 859  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  by  his  sensational  revivaEstfc  methods  aroused 
considerable  opposition.  In  1862  he  was  pensioned. 
His  chief  import-ancc  lies  in  the  fact  that  while 
tn  India  by  hia  sermons  on  repentance  and  his 
pastoral  care  and  devotion  he  converted  many 
English  officers  and  soldiers.  J,  Hesse. 

BiBLioaiiiif>Frr:  8.  Bebieh,  ein  Beitrag  tur  GeMchiehte  dee 
inditdien  MisBion,  Uui^l.  1872;  E.  F.  Laoe^tiaiLB,  Pieii^ 
mti*  und  ChriiS^ntum  im  Spitffet  der  ^tMtem  Mianon,  p[k 
3  acgq.,  Leiptdc,  1664. 
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HEBREW  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 


I.  The  Hebrew  Language. 

The  Name  and  Literature  ((1). 

The  Semitic  Languages  ($  2). 

CharacteriBtice    of   Semitic    Lan- 
guages ($  3). 

Characteristics  and  History  of  the 
Hebrew  Language  ($  4). 

Development  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage ($  5). 

Early  Study  of  Hebrew  ((  6). 

Modem  Works  on  Hebrew  (J  7). 
II.  Hebrew  Literature  in  General. 


The  Old  Testament  a  National  Lit- 
erature (S  1). 

Variety  of  Literary  Form  and  Con- 
tents (S  2). 

The  Bond  of  Union  ($3). 

Methods  of  Composition  ($4). 

Use  of  "Strands  "  of  Narrative  (§  5). 

Methods  in  Prophetical  and  Wis- 
dom Literature  ($  6). 

Authorship  ((  7). 

Dates  of  Old  Testament  Literature 
(§8). 


III.  Hebrew  Poetry. 

Recognition  of  the  Nature  of  He- 
brew Poetry  (J  1). 

Employment  of  Poetry  by  He- 
brews ($  2) . 

Religious  Use  of  Poetry  ((  3). 

The  Epic  and  the  Drama  Lacldng 
(§4). 

Forms  Mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ($5). 

Characteristics  of  Hebrew  Poetry 
(§6). 


I.  The  Hebrew  Language :  Hebrew  is  the  usual 
name  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  Israelites  up  to 
a  few  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
I.  The  Christ.  The  tongue  which  was  spoken 
Name  and  or  written  by  the  learned  later  than 
Literature,  this,  a  somewhat  artificial  continua- 
tion of  the  earlier  language,  is  called  in 
distinction  the  New  Hebrew.  The  term  Hebrew 
language  is  not  in  the  Old  Testament;  it  is  found 
firot  in  the  prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus,  then  in 
Joeephus,  and  afterward  in  the  New  Testament, 
where,  however,  it  denotes  the  Aramaic  speech  of 
the  Jews.  Isa.  xix.  18  has  the  phrase ''  the  language 
of  Canaan,"  II  Kings  xviii.  26  and  Neh.  xiii.  24  have 
''  the  Jews'  language  "  to  express  the  tongue  used 
by  the  Hebrews  of  those  times.  In  later  times  the 
Jews  called  the  Hebrew  "  the  holy  language."  The 
phrase  ''  Hebrew  language,"  therefore,  goes  back 
not  to  the  Old  Testament,  but  to  the  common  des- 
ignation ''  Hebrews  "  as  the  name  of  the  people, 
and  is  the  equivalent  of  ''  the  Israelitic  tongue." 
The  Hebrew  word  *Ibri  (Gen.  x.,  xi.),  to  which 
"  Hebrew  "  goes  back,  comprises  a  number  of  Arabic 
and  Aramaic  stocks  to  which,  among  others,  Terah 
and  Abraham  belonged.  Recent  scholars  see  in  the 
term  an  appellative  denoting  ''  the  people  from  the 
other  side  "  (of  the  river  Euphrates — so  Stade — or 
of  the  Jordan).  The  Old  Testament  is  the  main 
source  of  knowledge  of  this  tongue,  in  which  all  of 
it  is  written  except  Ezra  iv.  8-vi.  18,  vii.  12-26, 
Dan.  ii.  4-vii.  28,  Jer.  x.  11.  Besides  this  are  the 
Siloam  inscription,  some  inscribed  stones  from 
Assyria  and  Babylon,  the  coins  of  the  Maccabeans, 
and  the  fragments  of  the  Hebrew  of  Ecclesiasticus 
(see  Apocrypha,  A,  IV.,  12).  The  Moabitic  Stone 
may  be  reckoned  here,  since  its  language  is  prac- 
tically identical  with  the  Hebrew. 

This  language  belongs  to  a  large  family  of  lan- 
guages to  which,  since  the  time  of  Eichhom,  the 
name  Semitic  has  been  given,  i.e.,  the 
2.  The      tongues  of  the  descendants  of  Shem. 
Semitic     According-  to  Old  Testament  usage, 
Languages,  this  name  is  inexact,  since  some  of  the 
people  who  used  a  language  belonging 
to  this  group  were  descendants  of  Ham.     But  no 
thoroughly  adequate  name  has  yet  been  found. 
The  relationship  of  the  original  Semitic  speech  to 
others,  e.g.,  the  Egyptian  language,  is  yet  an  open 
question.    The  nearest  relatives  of  the  Hebrew  were 
the  Moabitic,  practically  identical  with  it,  and  the 
Phenician.     Doubtless    the    other  peoples  imme- 
diately east  and  west 'of  the  Jordan  spoke  dialects 
of  the  same  tongue,  so  that  this  group  may  be  called 
the  Canaanitic.    A  comparison  of  Phenician  inscrip- 


tions with  the  Hebrew  shows  divergent  dialectic 
peculiarities,  while  Neh.  xiii.  23-24  makes  clear  that 
by  the  time  of  Nehemiah  the  dialects  had  become 
so  changed  as  not  to  be  mutually  intelligible  to  those 
speaking  them.  Nearest  to  the  Canaanitic  group 
came  the  Aramaic,  the  early  histoxy  of  which  is 
obsciu^,  but  which  developed  a  rich  literature, 
divided  into  the  East  and  the  West  Aramaic.  The 
latter  was  used  by  the  later  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
— Jews,  Samaritans,  and  Christians — and  by  Naba- 
tseans  and  Palmyrenes.  The  East  Aramaic  was 
used  by  Babylonian  Jews,  Mandseans  (q.v.),  and  the 
people  of  Edessa,  the  last  developing  a  considerable 
Christian  literature.  The  Aramaic  tongues  were 
superseded  by  the  Arabic.  A  third  branch  is  the 
South  Semitic  languages,  including  the  Arabic, 
Sabean,  Minsan,  Ethiopic,  and  Amharic.  The 
East  Semitic  group  comprises  the  Assyrian-Baby- 
lonian of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

These  related  branches  point  backward  to  an 
original  Semitic  tongue,  the  characteristics  of  which 
remain  more  or  less  plainly  evident  in 
3.  Charac-  the   later   forms,    to   which   original 
teristics  of  speech   the   Arabic   seems   the   most 
Semitic     nearly  related.    The  chief  characteri»- 
Languages,  tic  of  Semitic  languages  is  the  tri- 
consonantal  form  of  the  roots;  possibly 
originally  the  roots  consisted  of  two  consonants  sub- 
sequently built  up  by  the  addition  of  another  conso- 
nant.   The  language  was  then  formed  by  vocalic 
changes  inside  the  word  or  by  additions  or  prefixes. 
Another  characteristic  of  these  languages  is  that  only 
the  consonants  were  written,  the  reader  supplying 
the  vocalization  in  accordance  with  the  native  ut- 
terance. Word-building  was  complex,  secondary  for- 
mations being  very  numerous.  The  verbs  are  lacking 
in  tenses,  only  two  main  forms  being  used.    The  per- 
sonal pronouns  in  the  genitive  and  accusative  be- 
come|mere  enclitics,  there  are  but  two  genders,  and  a 
dual  is  sparingly  employed.    The  syntax  is  simple, 
though  tlie  use  of  the  numerals  is  rather  complicated. 
The  Hebrew  language  holds  a  position  midway 
between  the  Arabic  and  the  Aramaic.    It  has  fewer 
original  vocals  than  the  Arabic,  more 
4*  Charac-  than  the  Aramaic,  while  it  retains  case- 
teristics     endings  and  passive  forms  which  the 
and        Aramaic  has  lost,  though  both  have 
History     in  use  a  jussive,  the  Hebrew  using  it 
of  the       more  frequently  than   the  Aramaic. 
Hebrew     Some  of  the  original  consonants  are  lost 
Language,  to  the  Hebrew,  though  it  had  a  double 
pronunciation  for  the  Ayin.    Six  other 
letters  had  a  double  pronunciation,  a  hard  and  an 
aspirated.     The  Hebrew  did  not  develop  in  its 
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syntax  a  complicated  period,  while  the  usual  con- 
nective is  the  simple  "  and,"  which  implies  various 
relationships.  Historical  narrative  usually  opens 
with  the  phrase  "  and  it  came  to  pass,"  while  delin- 
eations of  the  future  begin  with  **  and  it  shall  come 
to  pass."  The  particles  are  few,  little  developed, 
and  therefore  ambiguous.  Before  the  Hebrews 
entered  either  the  East-Jordanic  or  West-Jordanic 
territory,  the  Canaanitic  tongue,  closely  related  to 
the  Hebrew,  was  spoken  there,  as  is  shown  both 
by  the  place-names  and  by  interesting  glosses  to  the 
.^ama  Tablets.  Whether  the  Hebrews  got  their 
language  from  the  Canaanitcs  when  they  settled  in 
Canaan,  or  already  possessed  it,  is  a  difficult  prob- 
lem; but  at  any  rate  it  remained  their  usual  speech 
till  the  exile,  and  during  the  exile  and  after  it  was 
still  cultivated.  But  in  postexilic  times  it  was 
dislodged  by  the  Aramaic. 

The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
diffusion  of  the  Aramaic  as  the  official  and  com- 
mercial tongue  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  first 
witness  to  this  is  in  the  sources  of  the  Book  of 
Ezra,  followed  by  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel.  In  the  time  of  Christ  Aramaic 
was  the  common  speech,  and  such  it  continued  till 
the  Arabic  conquest;  though  meanwhile  Hebrew 
had  been  cultivated  as  a  written  language,  as  is 
proved  by  the  Hebrew  portion  of  Daniel  and  by  the 
recovered  parts  of  the  original  of  Ecclesiasticus,  as 
well  as  by  indications  in  I  Maccabees,  the  Psalms  of 
Solomon,  and  various  pseudcpigrapha.  It  is  clear 
that  the  supersession  of  Hebrew  was  preceded  by  a 
period  when  the  land  was  bilingual,  a  large  part  of 
the  people  still  using  Hebrew.  But  this  condition 
came  to  an  end,  and  the  reading  of  Hebrew  in 
the  synagogue  had  to  be  accompanied  by  translation 
into  the  vernacular  Aramaic.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  Hebrew  became  gradually  the  speech  of  the 
learned  only;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
Hebrew  of  the  later  sort  has  no  more  interest  for 
the  history  of  Hebrew  than  the  Latin  of  the  school- 
men for  the  history  of  Latin. 

Since  the  Canaanitic  existed  in  different  dialects 

spoken  by  peoples  living  under  different  conditions, 

it  might  be  expected  that  differences 

5.  Develop-  would  appear  in  the  Old  Testament. 

ment  of  Moreover,  since  a  period  of  1,000  years 
the         is  covered  by  Hebrew  literature,  a  dif- 

Hebrew  f erence  would  be  looked  for  between  the 
Language,  earliest  and  the  latest  writings.  While 
this  can  be  shown  in  only  a  limited 
degree,  the  reason  is  partly  that  only  consonantal 
representation  of  these  writings  exists,  and  partly 
that  later  recension  obliterated  differences.  The 
vocalized  text  represents  only  the  late  tradition  of 
a  pronunciation  which  had  lost  many  of  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  early  speech,  as  is  proved  by  the  Canaan- 
itic glosses  to  the  Amama  Tablets,  above  referred 
to.  Differences  of  dialect  are  proven  by  such 
passages  as  Judges  xii.  6,  x\'iii.  3,  in  the  latter  of 
which  passages  ''  voice  "  possibly  means  method 
of  speech,  dialect.  When  differences  caused  by  time 
are  considered,  it  is  evident  that  the  differences 
between  the  language  of  the  Song  of  Deborah  and 
Daniel  are  less  than  those  between  the  **  EngHsh  " 
of  the  ninth  and  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy;  yet  it 


is  seen  that  there  was  a  history  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  language 
of  Ecclesiastes.  Further  development  was  checked 
by  the  imitation  by  later  writers  of  the  early  models, 
even  to  the  reintroduction  of  archaic  and  disused 
forms.  But  even  between  the  earlier  and  the  later 
prophets  there  appear  indications  of  a  develop- 
ment toward  a  more  flexible  form  of  expression. 
The  introduction  of  Aramaisms,  preferences  for  one 
or  another  form  of  the  personal  pronouns,  and  other 
peculiarities  mark  periods  in  the  language. 

The  history  of  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language 
began  really  at  the  time  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  ver- 
nacular, and  naturally  with  the  Jews 
6.  Early  of  the  dispersion,  by  whom  Hebrew  had 
Study  of  been  forgotten.  The  Septuagint  gives 
Hebrew,  insight  into  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
and  the  understanding  of  the  text  of 
those  who  made  it,  and  the  translation  differs 
greatly  in  the  different  parts.  Even  in  the  case  of 
Ecclesiasticus  the  grandson  misunderstood  the  WTit- 
ing  of  the  grandfather,  a  fact  due  in  part  to  an  un- 
pointed text.  Further  testimony  of  this  character  is 
derived  from  the  explanations  of  personal  and  place 
names  as  exhibited  in  the  various  Onomastica  sacra. 
Meanwhile  in  Palestine  also  Hebrew  had  become  a 
language  which  had  to  be  learned,  as  is  shown  by 
the  Aramaic  paraphrases  of  Scripture  in  the  syna- 
gogues, the  development  of  which  the  Targums 
were,  and  these  show  in  general  an  excellent  under- 
standing of  the  Hebrew.  Similar  testimony  is 
borne  by  the  Syriac  version,  by  the  versions  of 
Aquila  and  Symmachus,  and  by  the  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  of  Jerome,  who  was  taught  by  a  Jew.  For 
close  grammatical  study,  however,  the  Masoretic 
works  were  the  cradle,  since  they  collected  and 
remarked  upon  word-forms  and  grammatical  con- 
structions. This  sprang,  not  from  interest  in  lin- 
guistic study,  but  from  desire  for  preservation  of  the 
true  text,  and  one  result  of  this  work  was  a  system- 
atic vocalization  of  the  text.  Real  grammatical 
study  began  with  the  contact  of  Jews  with  Arabic 
grammarians  (eighth  century),  and  issued  in  Aaron 
ben  Moses  ben  Asher's  Dikduke  ha-te*amtm  of  the 
tenth  century,  which  contains  much  grammatical 
material.  The  first  grammarian  was  Saadia  Gaon 
(d.  942),  of  whose  works  on  linguistics  only  a  small 
part  is  extant.  He  was  under  the  influence  of 
Arabic  linguistics,  and  laid  stress  upon  comparison 
of  Arabic  and  Hebrew.  Even  more  strongly  was 
this  emphasized  by  Judah  ben  Igluraish  in  North 
Africa,  who  used  both  Arabic  and  Aramaic  in  lexical 
and  grammatical  comparisons.  About  the  middle  of 
the  tenth  century  the  Spanish  Jew  Menahem  ben 
Saruk  compiled  a  Hebrew  lexicon  with  grammatical 
introduction,  in  which  he  sought  to  free  Hebrew 
lexicography  from  its  Arabic  bonds.  His  great 
scholar,  Judah  9ayyuj  ben  David,  about  the  year 
1000,  made  special  contributions  to  knowledge  of 
the  weak  verbs.  Beside  the  Spanish  Abraham  ibn 
Ezra  (d.  1167)  must  be  named  the  great  David 
Ig^imt^i  (d.  1235),  whose  granunatical-lexicographic 
Miklol  is  still  of  value,  ?im^^i's  father,  Joseph, 
and  his  brother  Moses  were  noted  grammarians. 
Worthy  of  mention  also  are  Profiat  Duran  (Isaac 
ben  Moses  Duran),  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
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century,  and  Elias  Levita  (d.  1549).  At  this  time 
the  humanists  began  to  busy  themselves  with  He- 
brew. The  way  was  broken  by  the  preacher- 
monk  Peter  Nigri  (1477),  the  priest  Johannes 
B6hm  (1490),  Konrad  Pellican  (1501-04),  and 
Reuchlin  (1506).  The  lexical  and  grammatical 
works  of  the  elder  Buxtorf  (d.  1629)  closed  this 
period,  in  which  the  Christian  world  sought  to 
reproduce  Jewish  learning. 

A  new  advance  was  begun  through  the  stimulus 
of  the  Polyglot  Bibles,  in  which  the  study  of  Arabic 
was  revived.  Eminent  in  this  period  were  De  Dieu 
(d.  1642),  Castell  (d.  1685),  Albert  Schultens  (d. 
1750),  N.  W.  Schroder  (d.  1798),  Alting  (d.  1679), 
and  Danz  (d.  1727),  the  last  two  of 
7.  Modem  whom  employed  comparison  of  other 
Works  on  Semitic  languages.  Besides  these,  the 
Hebrew,  works  of  J.  D.  Michaelis  in  lexicography 
are  especially  to  be  noted,  upon  the 
basis  of  which  nineteenth  century  labors  have  been 
largely  based.  Hebrew  owes  a  great  debt  to  W. 
Gesenius  (d.  1842),  who,  while  using  the  other 
Semitic  tongues,  sought  to  obtain  as  much  light 
upon  forms  as  the  Hebrew  itself  afforded.  H.  Ewald 
sought  in  his  very  fuU  grammar  to  attain  deeper 
insight  into  the  development  of  the  language. 
Bdttcher  (d.  1863)  and  Olshausen  sought  to  carry 
out  more  completely  the  empirical  methods  of 
Gesenius.  Stadc  carries  the  reduction  of  developed 
forms  to  their  ground-form  in  synthetic  fashion. 
Lexicography  is  developed  in  the  works  of  Siegfried 
and  Stade  and  in  the  works  of  Brown,  Driver, 
and  Briggs  (1906).  The  treatises  of  Lagarde  and 
Barth  are  of  special  value,  especially  that  of  Barth, 
in  which  he  parallels  the  nouns  partly  with  verbal 
preterites  and  partly  with  imperfects,  and  so 
brings  out  a  useful  principle.  (F.  Buhl.) 

IL  Hebrew  Literature  in  General:     Ethnically 
speaking,  the  term  Hebrew  literature  not  only  con- 
notes the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
I.  The  Old  but  includes  the  Apocrypha  (q.v.),  the 
Testament  later  pseudepigraphic  books  (see  Pseud- 
a  National  epigraph  a),  the  writings  of  Josephus 
Literature,  and  Philo  (qq.v.),  the  Talmud  and  the 
Targums  (qq.v.;  also  see  Bible  Ver- 
sions, A.  v.).    This  discussion  is  necessarily  limited 
to  the  Hebrew  literature  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Thus  limited,  the   term  Hebrew  literature  covers 
what  may  be  called  the  classic  books  of  a  nation. 
This,  in  turn,  involves  other  impUcates,  one  of  the 
most  important  and  suggestive  of  which  is  that 
this  body  of  writings  is  an  evolution,  the  product 
of  different  ages,  the  work  of  many  individuals,  even 
of  whole  schools  or  tendencies,  therefore  expressing 
changing  ideals  under  differences  of  environment 
and  condition,  and  employing  a  wide  range  of  liter- 
ary form.     It  would  be  expected  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  other  national  literature,  Hebrew  writings  would 
not  remain  wholly  unaffected  by  the  peoples  which 
conditioned  the  national  life  of  the  Israelites,  this 
influence  coming  out  even  in  those  portions  which 
most  closely  expressed  its  ideals — a  fact  which  recent 
study  has  confirmed.     But  one  has  not  to  go  far 
in  the  investigation  of  this  literature  before  dis- 
covering that  the  body  of  writings  included  within 
the  Old  Testament  is  not  all  of  Hebrew  writings 


existent  and  available  in  the  period  which  the  Old 
Testament  covers.  To  phrase  it  differently,  the 
Old  Testament  is  a  selected  literature — not  selected, 
however,  in  the  sense  that  it  was  deliberately  chosen 
to  represent  Hebrew  thought  and  feeling,  but  rather 
selected  by  its  own  fitness,  persisting  by  its  own 
right  to  live  because  of  its  appeal  to  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  the  people  to  whom  it  came  and 
because  of  its  complete  expression  of  their  varying 
hopes,  fears,  and  convictions.  And  this  exclusive 
position  was  won  not  without  a  struggle.  For 
nearly  three  centuries  other  books  strove  for  ad- 
mission to  this  circle  of  writings,  were  for  a  time 
admitted  and  used  by  the  Jewish  diaspora,  but 
were  finally  rejected  by  what,  outside  of  the  Roman 
and  Greek  branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  is 
regarded  as  the  best  judgment  of  the  Hebrew  race 
with  its  Palestinian  traditions  behind  it.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  one  book  of  Hebrew  pro- 
duction which  bears  any  trace  of  the  author's  hope 
that  it  would  be  included  among  the  canonical 
books  did  not  succeed  in  forcing  its  entrance  (cf. 
E^clus.,  Prologue).  And  that  other  literature  was 
once  available  becomes  evident  when  one  notes 
references  to  such  writings  as  the  book  of  Jasher 
(Josh.  X.  13),  the  book  of  the  wars  of  Yahweh 
(Num.  xxi.  14),  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  (II  Kings  x.  34  and  often),  and  nu- 
merous other  works  quoted  as  sources  in  various 
parts  of  the  extant  literature  (cf.  C.  F.  Kent,  Stu- 
dent's Old  Testament,  ii.  10  sqq.;  New  York, 
1905). 

As  comprising  a  national  literature,  therefore, 
the  Old  Testament  possesses  the  characteristics  and 
varieties  which  inhere  in  the  literature 
2.  Variety  of  a  nation.  It  is  in  prose  and  in 
of  Literary  poetry;  it  contains  mjrth,  legend,  his- 
Form  and  tory,  legislation,  oratory,  epistolary 
Contents.  Uterature,  drama,  parable,  proverb, 
fable,  idyl,  philosophy,  praise  and 
prayer,  patriotic  national  pieces,  and  portions  uni- 
versal in  their  appUcation.  Its  writings  betray  at 
one  time  individualistic  peculiarities  of  style  and 
vocabulary  and  preferences  for  certain  methods  of 
expression;  at  another,  they  display  the  general 
tendencies  of  a  school  existing  through  generations. 
It  includes  the  perfervid  outpourings  of  the  impas- 
sioned worshiper  and  the  deliberate  musings  of  a 
reflective  philosopher.  There  are  utterances  hot 
from  the  furnace  of  passion,  and  polished,  even 
labored  and  artificial,  poems  of  the  study.  God, 
man,  and  Satan  appear  as  speakers  within  its  pages. 
Representing  the  extcmalization  of  a  nation's  his- 
tory, it  contains  recollections  of  the  pastoral  life, 
mirrors  the  fresh,  buoyant,  and  heroic  period  when 
a  home  was  in  the  winning,  registers  the  age  of  the 
adoption  and  formation  of  institutions,  records  the 
pride  of  achievement  of  eminence  among  the  peo- 
ples, shows  the  depression  of  decadence  and  the 
rise  of  religious  skepticism,  and  echoes  the  groan  of 
extinction  of  national  life.  Indeed,  this  Uterature 
nms  the  entire  gamut  of  national  and  of  individual 
emotion  as  well  as  of  literary  form.  Among  the 
sacred  books  of  the  world's  faiths,  none  is  nearly 
so  rich  in  its  variety  of  form,  content,  and  expres- 
sion as  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Christian  Bible. 
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But  while  this  book  is  thus  the  epitome  of  a  whole 
millennium  out  of  a  nation's  best  inner  life  and 
external  history,  and  therefore  a  col- 
3.  The  lection  of  writings,  it  is  not  a  loose 
Bond  of  aggregation  with  no  inner  bond.  The 
Union,  purpose  of  each  part  is  one  with  that 
of  all  the  rest,  the  exaltation  of  right- 
eousness in  man  as  the  necessary  complement  of  the 
holiness  of  a  righteous  God.  From  the  Song  of 
Deborah  (Judges  v.),  believed  to  be  the  earliest 
lengthy  single  composition  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
Daniel  (perhaps  the  latest  composition),  the  religion 
of  Yahweh  is  the  motif  inspiring  the  writers.  This 
involved  two  complementary  conceptions:  (1)  Yah- 
weh as  the  national  God,  whom  alone  Israel  might 
worship;  (2)  Israel  as  Yahweh's  chosen  people, 
therefore  the  most  highly  favored  and  sover- 
eign of  all  peoples,  the  mediator  of  Yahweh's  bles- 
sings upon  the  nations.  This  was  not  indeed  al- 
ways conceived  in  the  same  manner — a  fact  implied 
in  what  precedes — but  religion,  a  particular  faith, 
developing  in  clearness,  intensity,  comprehensive- 
ness, and  sublimity,  binds  the  whole  into  a  unity  so 
close  that  to  eliminate  a  book  or  a  part  of  a  book  is 
as  impossible  as  imdesirable.  To  excise  any  part 
would  be  to  limit  the  book's  variety  and  mar  its 
perfection  as  the  mirror  of  a  nation's  thought  and 
feeling.  This,  of  course,  does  not  preclude  the 
book's  being  the  object  of  the  profoimdest  study 
from  the  textual,  linguistic,  literary,  and  historical 
sides,  as  well  as  from  a  religious  standpoint.  And 
it  is  unfortimate  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  the 
results  of  textual,  linguistic,  literary,  and  historical 
investigations  are  no  more  destructive  of  the  Bible 
or  its  components  than  are  the  pronouncements  of 
an  architectural  expert  upon  the  structure  of  a 
cathedral  which  in  different  periods  has  been  re- 
stored and  extended.  The  archeologist  labels  the 
parts  Roman,  Byzantine,  Norman,  Gothic,  etc.,  and 
his  statement  neither  destroys  the  cathedral,  takes 
away  any  of  its  parts,  nor  affects  the  sincerity  of 
the  worship  performed  in  the  edifice.  Similarly 
the  Biblical  expert  names  the  period  or  style  of  a 
component  of  Scripture,  but  his  dictum  does  not 
(or  should  not)  affect  the  religious  value,  still  less 
does  it  remove  anything  from  the  book.  (On  the 
religious  bond  which  connects  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  there  is  no  more  illuminating  volume 
than  Matthew  Arnold's  Literature  and  Dogma j  Lon- 
don, 1873,  and  often.) 

From  some  of  the  books,  notably  Proverbs  and 
Psalms,  where  the  works  of  different  persons  and 
periods  are  brought  together,  it  is  at 
4*  Methods  once  clear  that  certain  modes  of  compi- 
of  Com-    lation  from  sources  available  to  the 
position,    author  were  in  use  among  the  Hebrews. 
In  other  books  there  is  discernible  the 
editing  of  earlier  material  with  a  view  to  the  em- 
phasis of  certain  phases  of  life,  as  when  the  Chron- 
icler employs  often  the  exact  words  found  in  Kings, 
though  at  other  times  he  changes  the  expression  to 
suit  his  purpose  (ct  II  Chron.  xxxiv.  8-12  with 
II  Kings  xxii.  3-7).     A  fine  example  of  this  process 
of  editing  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  where  the 
stories  concerning  the  saviors  of  the  people  are  used 
to  teach  a  religious  truth,  viz.,  the  result  of  defection 


from  fidelity  to  Yahweh.  The  utilization  of  mate- 
rial already  existing  begins  in  Genesis,  which  takes  in 
the  primitive  sword  song  of  Lamech  (Gen.  iv.  23-24), 
the  myth  concerning  the  origin  of  giants  (vi.  1-4), 
and  much  other  matter  derived  from  various 
sources,  and  continues  through  Ezra-Nehemiah, 
which  quotes  the  decrees  of  the  Persian  monarchs. 
This  process  is  evident  even  in  the  prophetical  books 
(cf.  Isa.  ii.  2  sqq.  with  Mic.  iv.  1  sqq.).  The  mate- 
rial thus  employed  may  be  that  afforded  by  oral 
tradition,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rude  folk-songs  taken 
up  into  the  Hexateuch  (cf.  the  song  of  the  well. 
Num.  xxi.  17-18);  or  a  cycle  of  stories  nucleated 
about  some  noted  personages,  such  as  the  prophetic 
cycle  of*  Elijah  and  Elisha  (I  Kings  xvii.-II  Kings 
ii. ) .  Duplicate  narratives  were  sometimes  woven  to- 
gether, as  in  the  case  of  the  early  life  of  David 
(see  Sabiuel).  Even  more  numerous  sources  were 
sometimes  intertwined,  producing  an  account  more 
complete  and  variegated  than  any  one  alone  pro- 
vided. If  critical  conclusions  are  to  be  trusted,  . 
even  material  derived  from  non-Hebraic  sources 
was  employed,  though  in  the  using  it  was  passed 
through  the  alembic  of  the  national  conscience  and 
purified  from  its  polytheistic  taint  (e.g..  Gen.  i.-iii.). 

The  tracing  of  these  sources  is  claimed  as  one  of 

the  achievements  of  modem  Biblical  Criticism  (q.v.), 

especially   as   applied    to  the    Hexa- 

5.  Use  of    teuch  (q.v.).     Here  it  is  believed  that 

"  Strands  "  four  main  strands  have  been  detected, 

of  and  some  of  them  traced  into  the  later 

Narrative,  historical  books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and 
Kings  (qq.v.),  the  strands  being  com- 
bined by  an  editor  (or  editors)  or  '*  redactor."    These 
constituents  are  known  by  the  symbols  J,  E,  D,  P,  R, 
and  it  is  now  considered  that  such  symbols  repre- 
sent not  so  much  single  authors  as  the  completed 
product  of  a  series  or  school  of  writers.     Thus  the  J 
(Jehovistic,  Yahwistic,  or  Judean)  narrative  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  completed  in  the  ninth  century 
B.C.  in  the  southern  kingdom,  and  it  is  prophetic 
in  genius,  anthropomorphic  (or  primitive)  in  theol- 
ogy* concrete  in  ethics,  picturesque  and  vivid  in 
style,  flowing  in  rhetoric,  historic  in  aim,  fond  of 
introducing  folk-songs  into  the  history,  and  delight- 
ing in  plays  on  words.    The  E  (Elohistic,  Ephraim- 
itic)  narrative,  assigned  to  the  eighth  century  b.c, 
and  composed  in  the  northern  kingdom,  is  advanced 
in  theology,  avoiding  anthropomorphism  (the  deity 
appears  in  dreams,  not  in  person),  didactic  in  genius, 
theocratic  rather  than  historical  in  aim,  concise  in 
rhetoric,  in  ethics  relying  upon  explicit  commands 
of  the  deity  rather  than  upon  custom.    Some  time  in 
the  seventh  century  b.c.  these  two  narratives  wer^ 
fused  in  the  JE  narrative,  since  in  the  combine<3 
representations   the   historical   basis   of   the    nar^ 
rative  text  in  chronological  order  is  found.     Th^S 
is  D  (Deuteronomist),  a  writer  or  (better)  scho^^ 
whose  labors  extend  far  beyond  the  work  fro^^ 
which  the  name  is  taken,  the  present  form  of  tl— ^ 
books  Judges — Kings  being  a  result  of  this  activit;    — : 
This  school  used  the  early  narratives  available  as  .^^ 
mediimi  by  which  to  convey  the  pragmatic  tea(r 
ings  concerning  the  theocracy  which  distinguisb^^^ 
the  school.     Thus  the  framework  into  which  i^^hb 
set  in  the  Book  of  Judges  the  lives  and  exploiti^^v  c 
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the  heroes  of  the  story  is  the  work  of  D.  The  latest 
of  the  four  narratives  is  that  of  P  (Priestly  writer), 
believed  to  be  of  the  fifth  to  the  fourth  century, 
and  composed  in  Babylonia.  The  principal  inter- 
ests of  this  school  are  ritual,  genealogy,  chronology, 
the  sacerdotal  office,  and  origins  of  institutions  and 
laws.  The  portions  contributed  by  P  partake  there- 
fore of  the  tabular  or  "  schedule  "  style,  being 
"  formal,  exact,  repetitious  "  (C.  F.  Kent,  ut  sup., 
i.  45).  The  vocabulary  is  limited,  statistics  are 
frequently  furnished,  numbers  are  multiplied,  dates 
and  genealogies  are  given.  In  theology  the  tran- 
scendence of  deity  is  emphasized;  in  ethics,  the 
patriarchs  and  early  leaders  are  so  idealized  that 
their  transgressions  are  passed  with  the  minimum 
of  notice.  To  this  school  is  assigned  the  union  of 
all  the  sources  of  the  Hexateuch,  leaving  it  nearly 
in  its  present  form,  some  time  in  the  fifth  (or  early 
in  the  fourth)  century  b.c.  While  the  separate 
narratives  have  the  more  salient  characteristics  thus 
outlined,  marking  off  each  from  the  other,  no  less 
noticeable  are  the  linguistic  peculiarities,  each  nar- 
rative having  its  own  vocabulary,  its  own  idiosyn- 
crasies of  construction,  and  its  choice  of  phrases  not 
duplicated  by  the  others  (cf.  C.  F.  Kent,  ut  sup.,  i. 
357  sqq.;  Driver,  Introduction,  chap,  i.,  §7).  The 
structure  of  the  first  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  then, 
presents  as  a  whole  the  appearance  of  formation  by  a 
rope-like  intertwining  of  strands  of  different  periods, 
possessing  variant  characteristics  and  coloring. 

In  the  prophetical  books  a  different  method  of 

composition  was  the  order.     Not  until  Ezekiel  was 

it  usual  to  communicate  the  prophetic 

6.  Methods  teaching  to  its  recipients  by  writing. 

in  Pro-     Jeremiah  indeed  dictated  to  Baruch 

phetical     **  all  the  words  "  which  up  to  that  time 

and        Yahweh  had  spoken  to  him  (which,  it 

Wisdom     is  clearly  implied,  he  had  spoken  as 

Literature,  they  came  to  him)  "  against  Israel  and 
against  Judah "  from  Josiah's  time 
onward.  This  doubtless  represents  the  custom  of 
the  writing  prophets  until  Ezekiel — delivery  by  the 
living  voice,  record  in  writing  comes  afterwards. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  unmistakable  sense  of  an 
audience  w^hich  appears  in  most  of  the  prophetic 
deliverances,  by  the  disconnection  which  is  so  often 
evident  between  the  components  of  a  prophetical 
book,  and  by  the  fragmentary  nature  of  much  of  the 
material.  The  last  feature  is  explained  further  by 
the  fact  that  some  oracles  in  the  form  in  which 
they  have  been  transmitted  are  evidently  the  mere 
outUnes  of  fuller  discourses.  On  the  other  hand, 
not  seldom  there  are  present  a  polish  and  literary 
finish  w^hich  involve  painstaking  elaboration.  These 
phenomena,  with  others,  such  as  difference  in  view- 
point, variation  in  vocabulary  and  in  literary  style, 
have  evoked  much  study  on  the  part  of  exegetes 
and  students ;  and  the  very  perplexity  thus  evinced 
is  in  itself  a  justification  of  the  critical  conclusions 
involving  variety  of  authorship  in  several  of  the 
prophetic  books,  notably  those  of  Isaiah  and  Zech- 
ariah,  which  have  so  lightened  the  burden  of  the 
problems  of  Old  Testament  study.  If  it  be  true 
that  prophetic  deliverances  were  primarily  oral,  that 
later  the  prophet  committed  them  to  writing, 
that  these  records  were  kept  sometimes  on  fugitive 


rolls  or  leaves,  then  it  is  not  remarkable  that,  in  the 
general  process  of  editing,  deliverances  by  an  un- 
known prophet  came  to  be  attached  to  those  of  one 
who  was  known.  In  this  the  purpose  was  not  to 
deceive;  the  object  was  doubtless  a  laudable  desire 
to  save  fugitive  pieces  which  were  in  danger  of  being 
lost.  By  this  process  of  editing  are  explained  such 
phenomena  as  the  attachment  of  chaps.  xl.-lxvi., 
relating  to  the  exile,  to  chaps,  i.-xzxix.  of  Isaiah 
(mainly  preexilic),  and  the  union  of  separate 
prophecies  under  the  name  of  Zechariah.  In  the 
"  wisdom  literature "  (so-called  from  the  Hebr. 
hokhmah,  "  wisdom  "),  consisting  of  Job,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  perhaps  Canticles,  and  certainly  some 
of  the  Psalms,  aU  didactic  in  aim,  both  the  methods 
of  compilation  and  that  of  straightforward  composi- 
tion are  employed.  Thus  Proverbs  (q.v.)  is  a  collec- 
tion of  collections,  including  a  treatise  as  introduc- 
tion (cf.  i.  1,  x.  1,  XXV.  1,  xxxi.  1),  and  bearing  the 
marks  of  successive  editings.  The  dialogue  of  Job 
(q.v.)  is  a  single  composition,  unless  the  speeches 
of  Elihu  are  an  insert  subsequently  included. 
Ecclesiastes  (q.v.)  is  a  unit,  except  for  the  addi- 
tions in  xii.  9  sqq. 

In  Jer.  xviii.  18  is  read:    **  For  the  law  shall  not 
perish  from  the  priest,  nor  counsel  from  the  wise, 

nor    the    word    from    the    prophet." 

7.  Author-  Jeremiah  here  brings  together  the  three 

ship.        classes  from  whom  practically  all  of 

Hebrew  literature  was  derived.  From 
"  the  prophet  "  (or  the  prophetical  school),  as  has 
been  indicated,  proceeded  not  only  what  appears 
in  the  English  Bible  as  the  prophetic^  books  (Isaiah- 
Malachi),  but  also  three  of  the  four  strands  of 
the  Pentateuch  (J,  E,  D)  and  the  historical  books 
from  Joshua  to  Kings  (which  last,  be  it  remem- 
bered, were  known  to  rabbinic  Judaism  as  "  the 
former  prophets,"  with  the  exception  of  Ruth; 
see  Canon  op  Scripturk,  I.,  4,  §  2).  From 
"  the  priest "  (or  those  whose  interests  were 
priestly)  proceeded  the  fourth  strand  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch (P),  Chronicles,  Ezra-Nehemiah,  and  most 
of  the  Psalms.  The  contribution  of  "  the  wise  " 
was,  of  course,  the  wisdom  literature.  Some 
students  would  add  to  these  a  fourth  class,  the 
writers  of  apocalyptic  literature,  such  as  Daniel 
and  a  part  of  Zechariah;  but  this  is  a  species  of 
writing  which  is  better  classed  as  a  late  phase 
of  prophecy.  On  this  ground  the  inclusion  by 
the  versions  of  Daniel  among  the  prophetical 
books  has  its  justification,  though  the  arrangement 
contravenes  that  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (see  Canon 
OP  Scripture,  I.,  4,  §  2).  According  to  the  modem 
critical  school,  closer  definition  of  authorship  for  most 
of  the  Old  Testament  books  is  impossible.  Thus 
the  foregoing  statement  of  the  composition  of  the 
Pentateuch  (see  §  4  above)  precludes  authorship 
by  Moses.  The  books  Joshua-Chronicles  inclusive 
are  named  from  their  contents,  not  from  the  author. 
Neither  Ezra  nor  Nehemiah  purports  to  be  written 
by  the  worthy  whose  name  it  bears,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  Esther  and  Job.  Psalms  is  a  collection 
from  various  sources,  some  of  which  are  named. 
Most  modern  scholars  affirm  that  neither  Ecclesi- 
astes nor  Canticles  can  be  Solomonic,  and  therefore 
the  title  in  each  (if  indeed  Ecclesiastes  claims 
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to  be  by  that  king;  cf.  i.  1,  where  "  son  of  David, 
king  in  Jerusalem  '*  does  not  necessarily  mean 
Solomon)  is  pseudonymous.  Only  the  prophetical 
books  remain  to  which  definite  authorship  can  be 
assigned,  and  even  here  only  in  part.  In  other 
words,  the  most  of  Old  Testament  literatiu^  is 
anonymous. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  Hebrew  literature 
as  given  by  the  critical  school  is  as  follows:  From 
the  pre-Mosaic  period  came  the  folk- 
8.  Dates  songs  embodied  in  the  Pentateuch, 
of  Old  such  as  the  Bword  song  of  Lamech,  and 
Testament  the  oral  traditions  respecting  origins  of 
Literature,  the  world,  of  nations,  and  of  tribes  such 
as  were  common  to  the  Semitic  world. 
From  the  Mosaic  period  were  transmitted  the  body 
of  Mosaic  precepts  and  decisions  which  were  later 
formulated  in  the  earliest  written  codes,  but  were 
at  first  handed  down  orally  from  the  period  of 
wandering,  and  also  such  songs  as  Ex.  xv.  and  Num. 
xxi.  17-18.  From  the  immediate  post-Mosaic  age 
(beginning  about  1100  B.C.)  came  the  Song  of 
Deborah  and  oral  traditions  respecting  the  conquest 
and  the  period  of  the  Judges  which  followed  hard 
after.  It  is  regarded  as  probable  that  written 
records  began  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  shape  of  official  annals,  and,  later, 
temple  records.  About  1000  B.C.  is  the  date  of 
David's  law  of  booty  (I  Sam.  xxx.  24-25),  his  elegy 
on  Saul  and  Jonathan  (II  Sam.  i.  17  sqq.),  and  that 
on  Abner  (II  Sam.  iii.  33-34),  and,  soon  after, 
Nathan's  parable  (II  Sam.  xii.  1-4),  while  the  date 
assigned  to  the  blessing  of  Jacob  ((jren.  xlix.), 
Solomon's  prayer  (I  Kings  viii.  12  sqq.),  to  the 
compiling  of  the  book  on  the  wars  of  Yahweh  (cf . 
Num.  xxi.  14)  and  of  the  book  of  Jasher  (cf.  Josh. 
X.  12-13),  and  to  the  Balaam  discourses  (Num. 
xxiii.-xxiv.)  is  c.  970.  The  primitive  codes  (Ex. 
xiii.,  XX.  23-xxiii.  19,  etc.)  were  probably  first  col- 
lected in  the  same  period  (950-900  B.C.).  The 
beginnings  of  formulated  history  in  the  J  narrative, 
and  the  collection  of  the  life  of  Saul  are  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  pre-Christian  century. 
Deut.  xxxiii.  is  dated  about  800,  while  to  about  750 
are  assigned  the  E  narrative  and  the  cycle  of  Elijah 
and  Elisha  stories  in  their  earliest  form.  Between 
750  and  700  fall  the  prophecies  of  Amos,  Hosea, 
Isaiah,  Micah,  while  the  latter  date  is  believed  to  be 
that  of  Judges  xvii.-xviii.,  and  the  Book  of  Samuel 
took  nearly  its  present  form  about  the  same  time. 
It  is  probable  that  early  in  the  seventh  century 
the  nucleus  of  the  Psalter  was  gathered,  about  650 
came  the  blending  of  the  J  and  E  narratives,  and 
the  Deuteronomic  code  (Deut.  v.  or  xii  .-xxx.)  was 
written  and  adopted  soon  after  (621  B.C.).  Mean- 
while Nahum  and  Zephaniah  (650-630)  had  taken 
form,  Jeremiah  had  begun  his  work  (625),  while 
Habakkuk  delivered  his  oracles  about  605.  The 
first  edition  of  the  Books  of  Kings  is  believed  to 
have  been  issued  about  600,  and  soon  after  Ezckiel 
began  his  work  of  instruction  (in  592).  The  fall  of 
Jerusalem  was  followed  after  no  long  interval  by 
the  writing  of  Lamentations  and  probably  by 
Baruch's  edition  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  and 
the  Book  of  Obadiah  is  aJso  to  be  located  in  the  same 
period.    The  exile  was  a  time  fruitful  in  literary 


production,  including  the  Deuteronomic  redaction 
of  Judges-Kings  except  Ruth,  the  imion  of  the  J, 
E,  and  Deuteronomic  narratives,  the  issue  of  Isa. 
xl.-lv.  (or  bdi.),  possibly  the  Holiness  Code  (Lev. 
xvii.-xxvi.),  and  other  beginnings  of  the  Priest  Code. 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  belong  to  the  period  follow- 
ing the  return,  or  520-518.  The  eariy  part  of  the 
fifth  century  doubtless  saw  the  practical  completion 
of  the  Priest  Code  and  its  blending  with  the  Holiness 
Code,  and  the  completion  of  the  second  part  of 
Isaiah  (chaps.  lvi.[orlxii.]-lxvi.).  Between  480  and 
400  the  Book  of  Ruth,  the  prophecies  of  Malachi, 
the  dociunents  used  in  Ezra-Nehemiah,  and  chapters 
inserted  in  the  first  part  of  Isaiah  (such  as  chap, 
xxxiv.)  were  written.  The  next  century  (400-300 
B.C.)  witnessed  the  completion  of  the  Pentateuch 
by  the  interweaving  of  all  the  documents,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  books  from  Genesis  to  Kings,  the  issue 
of  the  prophecies  of  Joel,  the  compilation  of  Prov- 
erbs, the  writing  of  Isa.  xxiv.-xxvii.,  and  of  Job, 
while  the  nucleus  of  the  Psalter,  consisting  of  Ps. 
iii.-xli.,  was  expanded  by  the  addition  of  books  ii.-iii. 
(Ps.  xlii.-lxxxix.),  and  it  maybe  that  Zech. ix.-xiv. 
is  to  be  put  in  this  period.  To  the  latter  half  of 
the  century  Canticles  is  sometimes  assigned.  The 
work  of  the  Chronicler  (I-II  Chronicles,  Ezra-Nehe- 
miah) is  with  great  confidence  placed  about  300  B.C. 
Ecclesiastes  is  put  late  in  the  next  century,  Esther 
is  not  regarded  as  earlier  than  200-150,  while  Daniel, 
considered  the  latest  book  in  the  canon  (unless 
Esther  postdates  it),  is  dated  168-165,  while  the 
completion  of  the  Psalter  is  put  about  140.  Al- 
though for  the  later  books  the  dates  given  are 
regarded  as  indicated  by  facts  which  are  reasonably 
certain,  and  on  which  there  is  a  growing  consensus, 
for  the  postponement  of  the  beginning  of  literary 
work  as  exemplified  in  the  Pentateuch  the  critics 
rely  not  merely  on  data  supplied  by  the  documents 
themselves,  but  on  the  general  principle  that  ad- 
vancement in  culture  and  a  certain  fixity  of  insti- 
tutions and  life  are  required  before  writing  may 
take  form.  This  seems  to  be  the  law  of  literary 
development.  See  Bibucal  iNTRODucnoN,  I.,  and 
the  articles  on  the  separate  books,  in  which  the 
positions  taken  above  as  to  the  dates  will  be  found 
to  be  traversed.  It  was  not  thought  desirable  to 
have  a  separate  article  upon  these  differences. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

in.  Hebrew  Poetry :  Antiquity  throws  little  light 

upon  the  nature  of  Hebrew  poetry.    Josephus  and 

some  of  the  fathers  incidentsJly  spoke 

I.  Recogni-  of  metrical  form;  and  medieval  rabbis 

tion  of      adduced   the   "  parallelism   of   mem- 

the  Nature  bers  "  as  characteristic,  but  viewed  the 

of  Hebrew  subject  from  a  rhetorical  or  exegetical 

Poetry,      point   of   view  (Ibn  Ezra  on   Ps.  ii. 

3;  Isa.  xiv.  11);   for  others,  however, 

Biblical  poetry  had  so  little  attraction  that  they, 

like  Judah-ha-Levi,  considered  that  Old  Testament 

poetry  excelled  all  other  just  because  it  lacked 

artistic  form.     During  and  after  the  Reformation 

cxegetes  were  concerned  only  with  the  religious 

content  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  was  not  until 

after  the  reaction  against  orthodoxy  set  in  that 

literary  characteristics  received  attention.     In  1753 

appeared   Bishop  Lowth's  still  authoritative   De 
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sacra  poesi  HebrcBorum  (Eng.  transL,  Lectures  on 
the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  HebrewSf  2  vols.,  London, 
1787),  in  which  he  treated  (1)  the  meter,  (2)  "the 
paratiolic  style,"  (3)  the  different  kinds  of  poetry. 
Of  great  importance  is  the  nineteenth  lecture  on 
the  parallelism  of  members,  which  parallelism  he 
divides  into  synonymous  (Ps.  cxiv.  1  sqq.)  anti- 
thetic (Prov.  xxvii.  6-7),  and  synthetic  (Ps.  xix. 
8-11).  To  this  work  Herder  furnished  an  excellent 
supplement  in  Vom  Geiet  der  ebr&ischen  Poeeie 
(2  vob.,  Dessau,  1782-83,  Eng.  transl..  The  Spirit 
of  Hebrew  Poetry,  Burlington,  Vt.,  1833).  With 
few  exceptions,  mainly  purely  metrical  questions, 
the  topics  included  in  this  branch  of  Old  Testa- 
ment study  have  been  avoided  by  modem  exe- 
getes. 

With  full  justification  Kuenen  has  denied  Keil's 
contention  that  Hebrew  poetry  is  the  fruit  of  relig- 
ion, and  that  therefore  the  Hebrews  never  had  any 
secular  poetry.  Keil  overlooked,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  religion  that  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Old  Testament  selected  as  its  contents 
what  seemed  most  important  to  them  and  no  doubt 
also  to  humanity;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Old  Testament  still  contains  many 
2,  Employ-  traces  of  non-religious  poetry.  That 
ment  of  song  and  poem  had  an  important  place 
Poetry  in  the  life  of  old  Israel  is  seen  from 
by  He-  the  facts  that  historians  referred  to  old 
brews,  songs,  and  that  prophets  adopted  their 
form.  It  is  provable  that  in  all  con- 
ditions of  life  the  song  or  the  chant  was  heard — at 
the  wedding  (Jer.  vii.  34,  xxv.  10;  I  Mace.  ix.  39), 
even  that  of  a  king  (Ps.  xlv.);  lovers  broke  into  song 
(Isa.  v.  1-2;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  32).  The  people  sang  in 
the  harvest-field  (Ps.  Ixv.  13),  at  the  wine-press 
(Isa.  xvi.  10;  Jer.  xxv.  30),  at  the  discovery  of 
water  (Num.  xxi.  17  sq.),  and  at  the  feast  (Isa.  v.  12; 
Ps.  box.  12).  Occasionally  at  the  feast  a  host  im- 
provised the  song  (Amos  vi.  5)  or  the  riddle  (Judges 
xiv.  12),  but  usually  singer  and  songstress  were 
engaged  to  entertain  the  guests  (II  Sam.  xix.  35; 
I  Kings  X.  12;  Eccles.  ii.  8;  compare  also  David's 
position  at  Saul's  court).  Everywhere  vocal  music 
is  the  expression  of  joy;  so  closely  are  they  related 
that  the  bard  seems  to  be  out  of  place  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  gloom  (Amos  viii.  10;  Job  xxi.  12;  Prov. 
xxv.  20).  Nevertheless,  death,  too,  called  forth  its 
own  peculiar  form  of  poetry;  the  **  Lament,"  sung 
by  trained  mourning  women  (Jer.  ix.  17  sqq.;  cf. 
Amos  V.  16)  no  doubt  in  a  stereotyped  form.  If  the 
deceased  was  a  king  or  a  hero,  real  poets  composed 
new  laments  (II  Sam.  i.  19  sqq.,  iii.  33  sq.;  II 
Chron.  xxxv.  25).  The  sacrifice  of  the  virgin 
daughter  of  Jephthah  was  annually  commemorated 
in  elegies  (Judges  xi.  40);  the  warriors  called  to 
one  another  in  rhythmic  shouts  (I  Sam.  xviii.  7, 
xxi.  11,  xxix.  5;  Judges  v.  29);  on  his  return  the 
conqueror  either  himself  sang  his  exploits  (Oen.  iv. 
23;  Judges  xv.  16),  or  employed  a  poet,  whose 
songs,  like  that  of  Deborah,  became  the  sources  for 
the  historian  (cf.  Num.  xxi.  14,  27;  Josh.  x.  12-13 
Judges  V.  11).  Satire,  too,  was  clothed  in  poetry 
(Judges  V.  15-17;  Hab.  ii.  6  sqq.;  Jer.  vii.  29; 
Ezek.  xix.  1,  xxvi.  17);  proverbs  and  parables  were 
given  in  poetic  measure  (Judges  ix.  7  sqq.;  II  Kings 


xiv.  9  sqq.;  II  Sam.  xii.  1  sqq.,  xiv.  6  sqq.),  which 
was  adopted  by  the  prophets  (Isa.  v.  1,  sqq., 
xxviii.  23  sqq.;  Ezek.  xvii.  2  sqq.)  and  the  teacher 
(Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes),  and  in  the  practise  of 
it  Solomon  was  considered  chief  (I  Kings  v.  12). 
How  valuable  the  Israelites  themselves  considered 
their  poetry  is  evinced  by  the  many  collections 
which  were  made;  thus,  one  containing  dirges  is 
mentioned  II  Chron.  xxxv.  25;  there  are  also  the 
older  "  Book  of  the  wars  of  Yahweh  "  (Num.  xxi. 
14-15)  and  the  "  Book  of  Jasher  "  (perhaps  "  The 
Book  of  the  Upright,"  Joshua  x.  12-13.). 

The  Old  Testament  teaches,  however,  that  poetry 

found  its  highest  development  in  the  sphere  of 

religion;    song,  music,  and  the  dance 

3.  Religious  were  always  the  indispensable  form  of 
Use  of  the  cult  (Ex.  xxxii.  18;  Judges  xxi.  21; 
Poetry.      II  Sam.  vi.  5,  14);    a  very  old  song, 

with  which  the  ark  was  greeted,  is 
preserved  in  Num.  x.  35-36;  at  the  Ephraimitic 
sanctuaries  hymns  were  sung  to  harp  accompani- 
ment (Amos  V.  23),  and  in  Judah  to  that  of  the  pipe 
and  flute  (Isa.  xxx.  29.  After  the  return  there  were 
temple-singers  (Ezra  ii.  41)  who  sang  such  lyrics  as 
are  preserved  in  the  Psalter,  a  book  which  contains 
also  purely  individualistic  hynms  (xii.  1  sqq.,  xvii. 
12  sqq.,  xviii.  18  sqq.,  xx.  7  sqq.).  From  Jer.  xlv. 
3,  which  sounds  like  a  citation,  and  from  Lamenta- 
tions, especially  chap,  iii.,  the  conclusion  may  be 
drawn  that  the  religious  lyric  was  well  developed 
long  before  the  Exile.  But  religious  poetry  found 
a  yet  wider  field,  for  the  style  of  the  prophets  is  so 
decidedly  rhythmical  that  rhetoric  immediately 
glides  over  into  poetry.  No  doubt  this  was  an 
inheritance  from  ancient  prophecy,  which  was 
accompanied  by  music  (I  Sam.  x.  5;  II  Kings  iii. 
15;  cf.  Ps.  xlix.  4).  The  teachers  of  wisdom  could 
not  dispense  with  poetry,  hence  the  proverb  is 
expressed  in  gnomic  form  with  its  parables  and 
rhythm;  even  Ecclesiastes,  though  ordinarily  col- 
orless and  devoid  of  music,  now  and  then  glides 
into  rhythm  (Eccles.  iii.  1^,  xii.  1-4),  and  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Job  has  handled  a  religio- 
philosophical  problem  in  such  a  way  that  he  would 
have  been  one  of  humanity's  greatest  poets  had  not 
the  theologian  in  him  dominated  the  poet. 

Thus  it  appears  that  any  presentation  of  Hebrew 
poetry  is  United  to  the  religious  literature  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  results  would  have  to  be  mod- 
ified were  secular  poetry  as  plentifully  preserved 
as  is  the  religious.  Consequently  a  definite  answer 
can  not    be  given    to    the  question 

4.  The  Epic  whether  or  not  the  Hebrews  had  a 
and  the  drama;  only  this  may  be  said,  that 
Drama      none  has  been  preserved,  for  the  Song 

Lacking,  of  Solomon,  if  rightly  understood,  is 
not  a  drama,  and  Job  is  a  collection  of 
monologues  and  dialogues  held  together  by  nar- 
rative. Still,  from  all  this  the  inference  is  not 
necessary  that  the  Israelites  in  their  secular  poetry 
had  no  drama,  but  the  salient  characteristic  of 
Semitic  poetry  makes  the  knowledge  of  the  dramatic 
art  among  the  Hebrews  extremely  doubtful.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  epic,  which  is  hardly  conceivable 
in  a  prophetic  atmosphere  that  as  a  rule  excludes 
every  mythological  element.    But  since  at  least  cme 
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Semitic  people,  the  Babylonians,  had  the  epic,  it 
seems  likely  that  Israel,  too,  had  once  epic  poetry, 
and  reminiscences  or  suggestions  of  such  a  form  are 
still  found,  though  they  are  used  merely  for  dec- 
orative purpose  (Job  iii.  8,  ix.  13;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  13-14). 
But  if  one  imderstand  by  epic  only  hero-stories 
in  poetic  form,  then  the  Hebrews  had  much  of  such 
poetry.  If  now,  with  this  reservation,  one  would 
get  a  8UTvey  of  the  whole  field  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
he  would  &id  a  good  aid  in  the  Old  Testament 
division  of  this  variety  of  literature  into  lyric  song 
and  proverb.  The  lyric  song  in  the  secular  field 
embraces  love-songs,  war-songs,  and  dirges,  all  of 
which  are  found  in  the  religious  area, 
5.  Forms  as  given  in  P8.;Ex.  xv.;  Deut.  xxxii.; 
Mentioned  I  Sam.  ii.;  Nahum  i.;  Hab.  iii.,  and 
in  the  Old  Lamentations.  As  special  kinds  of 
Testament  poetry  the  Old  Testament  mentions  the 
prayer-hymn  (Ps.lxxi.  1;  Hab.  iii.  1,  cf. 
Ps.  Ixxii.  20)  and  the  song  of  praise  (Ps.  cxlv.  1 ).  The 
*'  proverb  "  has  a  far  wider  range.  This  is  directed 
rather  to  the  intellect  than  to  the  feeling,  is  com- 
plex, combines  apparently  heterogeneous  elements, 
and  gives  in  condensed,  often  enigmatical,  form  an 
experience  or  a  moral  truth  (cf.  I  Sam.  xxiv.  14; 
Eaek.  xii.  22-23,  xviii.  2;  Prov.  i.  1,  x.  1,  xxv.  1); 
it  is  used  by  the  philosopher  (Job  xxvii.  1,  xxix.  1), 
the  seer  (Num.  xxiii.  7,  18),  the  allegorizer  (Ezek. 
xvii.  2,  xxiv.  3),  and  the  mocker  (Isa.  xiv.  4;  Mic. 
ii.  4;  Hab.  ii.  6).  The  following  is  the  range  of  the 
use  of  the  proverb:  (1)  in  sentences  like  those  just 
given,  riddles,  and  dark  sayings  (Prov.  i.  6);  (2) 
it  means  the  riddle  proper  (Judges  xiv.  12  sqq.; 
I  Kings  X.  1);  (3)  it  stands  for  fables  (Judges  ix. 
7-8;  II  Kings  xiv.  &-10);  (4)  for  parables  (II  Sam. 
xii.  1  sqq.,  xiv.  6  sqq.;  Isa.  v.  1  sqq.,  xxviii.  23 
sqq.);  (5)  for  allegories  (Ezek.  xvii.  2,  xxiv.  3); 
(6)  for  satires  and  mockeries  (Hab.  ii.  6);  (7)  for 
expressions  of  wisdom  (Ps.  xlix.;  Prov.  i.-ix.;  Eccles. ; 
Job);  (8)  for  didactic  presentation  of  history 
(Ps.  xcv.,  Ixxviii.);  (9)  and  for  prophetic  literature 
(Num.  xii.  8,  xxiii.  7,  18;  Dan.  v.  12).  But  the 
line  between  the  lyric  and  the  proverb  is  not  sharply 
drawn,  and  the  two  overlap  and  interchange. 

Absolute  certainties  about  the  artistic  form  of 
Hebrew  poetry  are  very  few;  still  it  may  be  said 
that  criticism  has  established  the  following  facts: 
(1)  Poetry  is  not  satisfied  with  ordi- 
6.  Charac-  nary  diction,  but  searches  for  sonorous, 
teristics  of  rare,  ancient  expressions;  it  often  uses 
Hebrew     a  different  relative,  longer  pronominal 
Poetry,      suffixes,  different  nominal  endings,  and 
has  a  preference  for  alliteration,  asso- 
nances and  word  pictures;    of  a  conscious  use  of 
rime    for    metrical    purposes  there  is  no    trace. 
(2)  Owing  to  its  kinship  to  music  and  the  dance, 
poetry  demands  a  form  controlled  by  rhythm.    But 
here  is  the  least  known  area,  for,  whereas  the  Arabs 
had  a  developed  meter  long  before  they  knew  how 
to  write,  the  Old  Testament  poetry  tekes  such  form 
that  many  have  given  up  all  hope  of  finding  a  meter 
at  all,  in  the  place  of  which  they  discover  merely 
the  "  thought-rhythm,"  the  so-called  "  parallelism 
of  members."     The  simplest  form  of  this  is  the 
sjmonymous  parallelism,  in  which  the  second  part 
of  the  line  or  verse  repeats  in  different  form  the 


sense  of  the  first  (Ps.  ii.  4;  Job  vi.  8;  Isa.  v.  7; 
Song  of  Sol.  viii.  6);  at  times  only  a  part  of  the 
first  line  is  repeated  (Job  iii.  8),  or  the  picture  is 
followed  by  the  fact  (Prov.  ii.  22;  Job  vii.  9); 
at  times  the  two  members  bear  the  same  relation  to 
each  other  as  the  obverse  and  the  reverse  of  a  coin 
(Song  of  Sol.  vii.  10).  A  second  form  is  known  as 
the  antithetical,  in  which  the  sense  of  the  two  mem- 
bers ia  opposed  (Ps.  xviii.  27;  Prov.  xi.  1).  Besides 
these  two  varieties,  Lowth  names  a  third,  the  syn- 
thetic, in  which  the  members  merely  hang  together 
without  being  parallel  or  antithetic  (cf.  Ps.  iii.  2, 
xi.  3,  xxix.  1;  Job  xiii.  16,  xxxiii.  29;  Prov.  ii.  31; 
Ex.  XV.  16).  Ordinarily  the  parallelism  has  two 
members,  at  times  three  (Song  of  Sol.  iv.  10;  Ps.  ii. 
2,  vi.  6,  liv.  3),  four  (Ps.  cxiv.  1-2;  Deut.  xxxii.  11; 
Judges  V.  4, 14),  and  even  as  many  as  six  (Lam.  i.  1 ). 
(3)  Altogether  different  is  the  problem,  however,  if 
the  search  is  for  the  resolution  of  Hebrew  poetiy 
into  a  true  rhythm  and  if  parallelism  is  regarded 
merely  as  a  frequent  accompaniment.  Merx,  for 
example,  sees  in  parallelism  merely  a  rhetorical  law 
which  may  accompany,  but  does  not  constitute,  the 
poetic  form,  and  Grimme  goes  so  far  as  to  deduce 
parallelism  directly  from  the  rhythm.  Here  appears 
the  question  often  affirmatively  answered,  and  as 
frequently  answered  in  the  negative,  whether  or 
not  a  meter  can  be  pointed  out  in  Hebrew  poetry. 
The  assertion  that  the  Israelites  had  a  verse  measure 
is  old.  Josephus  says  that  Moses  wrote  two  poems 
in  hexameter  (Ex.  xv.;  Deut.  xxxii.),  and  David 
some  in  trimeters,  and  others  in  pentameter. 
Similar  claims  are  found  in  Eusebius  and  Jerome; 
and  the  latter  discovers  in  Job  the  hexameter,  in 
Lam.  i.,ii.,  iv.,  the  Sapphic  measure,  and  in  Lam.  iii. 
the  trimeter.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  these  authors  were  endeavor- 
ing to  remove  the  prejudice  of  their  readers  against 
the  Hebrew,  and,  on  the  other,  that  only  by  com- 
paring the  Hebrew  with  the  Greek  could  they  make 
Hebrew  poetry  intelligible;  nevertheless  their  tes- 
timony, especially  that  of  Jerome,  is  of  importance. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  discovery  of  a  meter 
would  be  a  great  help  to  the  textual  critic  and  the 
exegete,  consequently  a  number  of  scholars  have 
set  themselves  the  task  of  searching  for  the  key  to 
this  mystery.  They  fall  into  two  groups,  the  one 
of  which  (represented  by  Merx,  Bickell,  Gietmann) 
tries  to  find  the  same  meter  as  is  found  in  Syriac 
poetry,  Servian  hero-tales,  and  new  Romance  poetry 
where  the  rhythm  is  produced  by  a  definite  number 
of  syllables.  Bickell,  the  ablest  champion  of  this 
theory,  claims  that  in  the  verse  every  other  syllable 
is  accented,  and  that  in  the  foot  the  accent  always 
falls  on  the  penultimate;  consequently,  that  in 
verses  of  even  number  of  syllables  the  measure 
would  be  trochaic,  in  those  of  uneven  number, 
iambic;  and  he  has  formulated  a  complete  system 
of  rules,  in  accordance  with  which  different  syllables 
may  at  times  be  dropped,  the  half-vowels  counted 
or  omitted,  the  suffixes  changed,  and  so  on.  The 
other  group  (Ley,  Neteler,  Briggs,  Grimme,  Duhm, 
Bertholet,  Gunkel)  counts  only  the  tone-beat, 
regarding  the  unaccented  and  slightly  accented 
syllables  between  the  tone-beats  as  unessential  to 
the  meter.     Ley  has  found  hexameters,  octameters. 
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decameters,  and  elegiac  pentameters,  which  may 
be  divided  into  smaller  parts  and  interchange  with 
one  another.  Grimme,  however,  has  his  strophes 
consist  of  from  two  to  four  verses  with  from  two  to 
five  tone-beats,  but  thinks  that  the  verses  must 
have  the  same  measure;  consequently  verses  of 
f oiir  beats  and  three  beats,  or  of  four  and  five  beats, 
are  not  interchangeable,  while  those  of  four  may 
interchange  with  verses  of  two  beats,  and  verses 
with  five  beats  (2-1-3)  interchange  with  verses 
of  two  and  three  beats.  In  general  agreement  with 
this  scheme  are  the  conclusions  of  the  exhaustive 
investigation  of  Sievers,  who  found,  however,  a 
definite  rhythm,  fitted  both  for  song  and  recitation, 
the  so-called  pseudo-anapest  meter.  But  too  much 
caution  can  not  be  exercised  in  judgment  of  these 
systems,  for  in  all  there  are  admitted  difficulties. 
Every  system  of  metrics  rests  not  only  upon  laws, 
but  upon  incalculable  quantities,  which  no  acuteness 
can  discover  where  eveiy  tradition  is  wanting.  But 
difficulty  attends  search  for  the  laws  of  expres- 
sion, inasmuch  as  the  original  pronunciation  is  no 
longer  certainly  known.  Moreover,  the  text  is  by  no 
means  certain;  in  places  it  is  demonstrably  corrupt. 
Another  difficulty  is  found  in  the  imcertain  bound- 
aries of  Hebrew  poetry.  The  Masoretes  have  fur- 
nished only  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Job  with  poetical 
accentuation;  but  this  is  decidedly  erroneous,  since 
other  books  contain  poetry.  In  different  composi- 
tions different  forms  may  be  expected,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  recited  speech  and  the  chanted  song ; 
and  while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  most  proph- 
ecy contains  true  poetry,  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  the  authors  felt  themselves  bound  to  any  par- 
ticular meter.  Bickell  is  able  to  remove  all  of  these 
objections  by  citing  Syriac  analogies,  but  proof  is 
entirely  lacking  that  the  Hebrews  had  the  same 
method  of  making  poetry  as  the  Syrians.  Moreover, 
Bickell  is  forced  to  ignore  the  Masoretic  notations, 
and  his  system  is  absolutely  irreconcilable  with 
Josephus's  and  Jerome 's  statements.  More  probable 
is  the  other  system,  though  Ley  and  Grimme  with 
their  rules  go  far  beyond  recognized  knowledge.  In 
favor  of  this  system  there  are  strong  reasons:  in 
the  first  place,  the  Masoretic  accentuations  can  be 
utilized;  in  the  second  place,  good  results  are  ob- 
tainable in  spite  of  a  doubtful  text;  and  it  is  hardly 
to  be  denied  that  double  verses  of  three  plus  three 
tone-beats  occur  so  frequently  that  they  may  be 
conceived  as  governing  the  normal  meter  of  the 
Israelites;  and  besides,  the  system  harmonizes  with 
the  statements  of  Josephus  and  Jerome.  To  this 
it  must  be  added  that  there  are  remarkable  analogies 
in  Babylonian  literature  Another  form  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  the  so-called  IJ^inah  or  dirge-meter,  has 
been  richly  illuminated  through  the  investigations 
of  Budde.  This  is  a  common  line  followed  by  a 
shorter  broken  one,  usually  three  tone-beats  fol- 
lowed by  two,  in  which  Ley  and  Grimme  see  lines 
of  five  tone-beats  (Amos  v.  2;  Ezek.  xix.  2;  Isa.  i. 
21  sqq..  xiv.  4  sqq.;  Lam.  i.-iv.);  this  measure 
seems  most  fit  to  represent  the  mood  of  the  moum- 
ing-women.  When  this  meter  is  found  in  such 
poems  as  Ps.  xix.  7,  sqq.  Ixv.  5-8,  Ixxxiv.  1  sq.,  ci.; 
Isa.  xxxii.  9-14,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  merely  a 
poetic  device.     (5)  Finally  the  Old  Testament  has 


alphabetical  (acrostic)  poems,  Ps.  ix.-x.,  xxv.,  xxxiv., 
xxxvii.,  cxi.,  cxii.,cxix.,cxlv.;  Lam.  i.-iv.;  Prov.  xxxi. 
10  sqq.,  and  no  doubt  Nahum  i.  2-ii.  3  (according 
to  Bickell  also  Ecclus.  li.  13-20).  Among  these  are 
many  variations,  from  such  Psalms  as  cxi.  and  cxii., 
in  which  a  new  letter  begins  eveiy  half-verse,  to 
Ps.  cxix.,  where  every  letter  is  eight  times  repeated 
as  an  initial.  In  some  the  alphabetical  order  is 
barely  visible  (Ps.  ix.  sq.;  Nahum  i),  a  fact  which 
can  be  due  only  to  faulty  transmission;  indeed,  it 
seems  that  Gunkel  and  Bickell  have  been  able  prac- 
tically to  reconstruct  the  Nahum  passage.  These 
alphabetical  songs  tell  further  that  the  poets  devel- 
oped the  stanza  in  its  imity,  and  in  complexity 
carried  it  at  least  as  far  as  to  the  length  of  sixteen 
lines,  as  in  Ps.  cxix.;  a  further  development  was  the 
refrain  used  in  Ps.  xlii.  5,  11,  xliii.  5, 11,  lix.  9,  17, 
Ixxx.  3,  7,  19;  also  in  the  Prophets,  Amos  i.  3,  6. 
A  variation  of  this  is  found  in  the  repetition  of  the 
opening  verse  (Isa.  v.  8,  11,  18,22;  Hab.  ii.  9,  12, 
15).  Considering  such  facts  as  these,  many  students 
have  followed  Kdster  in  supposing  that  all  Old 
Testament  poetry  must  be  composed  of  stanzas; 
but  a  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  single  lines  (so  Sonuner,  Delitzsch) 
or  the  distich  or  tristich  (so  Hupfeld)  should  be 
considered  the  unit  of  the  stanza.  This  question 
has  found  an  elaborate  treatment  in  D.  H.  MiiUer's 
Die  Propheten  in  ihrer  wrsprHnglichen  Form  (Vienna, 
1896),  but  his  results  appear  to  be  as  doubtful  as 
Bertholet's  division  of  Ezek.  xv.  and  Bickell's  and 
Duhm's  of  Job  iii.  (F.  Buhl.) 

Biblioorapht:  I.  From  the  oomparative  standpoint  con- 
sult: W.  Gesenius,  OeschiehU  der  ?tebr&iBchen  Sprache  uftd 
Schrifi,  Leipsio,  1815;  E.  Renan,  Hi9t.  g^rUrale  dea  languM 
•Hnitiquea,  Paris.  1863;  B.  Stade,  EmetUe  PrUfung  dsa 
tteiachen  dem  phdnizischen  und  h^rr&iacken  Venvandl- 
achaftagradea,  Leipsic,  1875;  F.  Hommel,  Die  aemUiacken 
Vdlker  und  Sprachen,  Leipsic,  1883;  P.  de  Lagarde, 
UeberaicfU  Qber  die  im  AramAiadi,  Arabiach  und  Hebr&iaek 
nbliche  BUdung  der  Nomina,  Gdttingen,  1889;  W.  Wright, 
Lecturea  on  the  Comparative  Orammar  of  the  Semitic  Lan- 
guagea,  Cambridge,  1890;  J.  Barth,  Die  Nominalbildung 
in  den  aemitiachen  Spra^ien,  Leipsic,  1894 ;  O.  E.  Lind- 
berg,  Vergleichende  Grammatik  der  aemitiachen  Sprachen^ 
Gothenberg,  1898;  H.  Zimmem,  Vergleichende  Gram- 
matik der  aemitiachen  Sprachen,  Berlin,  1898;  T.  Ndl- 
deke.  Die  aemitiachen  Sprachen,  Leipsic.  1899. 

On  the  history  of  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language: 
H.  Ewald  and  L.  Dukes,  Beitr&ge  tur  Geachiehte  der  &Uea- 
ten  Aualegung  und  SpracherkUirung  dea  A.  T.,  Stuttgart, 
1844;  H.  Hupfeld,  Da  rei  grammoHccB  apud  Judcaoa  initiia 
antuiuiaaimiaque  acripioribua,  Halle,  1846;  L.  Geiger,  Daa 
Studium  der  h^&iachen  Sprache  in  Deutachland,  Breslau« 
1870;  A.  Berliner,  Beitr&ge  tur  hebr&iachen  Grammatik  im 
Talmud  und  Midraach,  Berlin,  1879;  S.  Baer  and  H.  L. 
Strack,  Dikduke  ha-teamim  dea  Ben  Aacher,  Leipsic,  1879; 
W.  Bacher,  Die  hebr&iache  Spraehwiaaenachaft  vom  10.  bia 
tum  16.  Jahrhundert,  Leipsic,  1892;  idem,  Die  AnfOnge 
der  hebr&iacfien  Grammatik,  ib.  1895;  £.  Nestle,  Mar- 
ginalien  und  Afaterialen,  Tiibingen,  1893.  Grammars  and 
lexicons  are  by:  W.  Gesenius,  Hehr&iache  Grammatik, 
Leipsic  1813.  26th  ed.  by  £.  Kautzsch,  1902,  Eng.  transl., 
Eklinburgh,  1880;  idem,  AuafQkrlichea  grammeUiach-kriH- 
achea  LiJurg^}(lude  der  hebrHiachen  Sprache,  ib.  1817; 
idem,  Theaaurua  philologicua  critictia  lingucB  A«&raicer  .  .  . 
V.  T.,  ib.  1835-58;  J.  Olshausen,  Lebrhuch  der  hebr&iachen 
Sprache,  Brumwick,  1861;  F.  Bbttcher,  Auafdhrlichea  Lehr- 
buch  der  h^&iachen  Sprache,  2  vols.,  Leipsic.  1866-68;  H. 
Ewald,  Lehrbuch  der  hebr&iachen  Sprache,  Gdttingen,  1870, 
Eng.  transl..  Edinburgh,  1879;  B.  Stade.  Lehrbuch  der 
hebrlliac?ien  Grammatik,  Leipsic,  1879;  E.  Kdnig,  Lehr- 
gebQude  der  hebr&iachen  Sprache,  ib.  1881-97;  A.  Mailer. 
Outiinea  of  Hebrew  Syntax,  Edinburgh.  1888;  S.  R.  Driver, 
Uae  of  the  Tenaea  in  Hdn-eto,  London,  1892;    F.  Brown, 
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S.  R.  Driver,  and  C.  A.  Briggs,  A  Hehrew  and  EnglUh 
Lexicon  of  the  O.  T.,  Oxford,  1892-1906;  C.  Siegfried 
and  B.  Stade,  Htbr&iachee  W&rterbuch  turn  A.  T.,  Leipsio. 
1893;  A.  B.  Davidson,  H threw  Syntax,  Edinburgh,  1896; 
J.  R.  Kennedy,  Hebrew  Synonyma,  London,  1898;  J.  D. 
Wijnkoop,  Hebrew  Syntax,  ib.  1898.  Consult  also  the 
literature  under  Masorah. 

II.  The  subject  is,  of  course,  to  be  studied  with  the 
help  of  the  works  mentioned  in  and  under  Biblical  Intro- 
DUcnoN,  especially  such  as  Driver,  Introduction.  A  very 
helpful  book  is  the  Beilage  of  E.  Kautssch  to  his  Heilige 
Schrift  dee  A.  T.,  Freiburg,  1896,  Eng.  transl.,  OuUine  of 
the  Hiet.  of  the  O.  T.,  London,  1898.  The  best  book  in 
English,  which  covers  all  phases  of  the  subject,  is  C.  A. 
Briggs,  The  Study  of  Holy  ScHpture,  New  York,  1899. 
The  subject  of  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  as  litera- 
ture has  during  the  past  decade  awakened  wide  interest. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  works  evoked  by  this  new 
movement:  The  Bible  at  Literature,  by  various  hands. 
New  York,  1896;  8.  Leathes,  The  Claime  of  the  Old  Teata- 
ment,  ib.  1897;  I.  Abrahams,  Chapters  on  Jewish  Litera- 
ture, ib.  1899;  R.  Moulton,  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible, 
Boston,  1899;  idem.  Short  Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  the  Bible,  ib.  1903;  L.  Abbott,  Life  and  Literature  of 
the  Hehrewe,  ib.  1901 ;  J.  P.  Peters,  Early  Hebrew  Story, 
New  York,  1904;  M.  Dods.  The  BibU,  its  Origin  and 
Nature,  ib.  1905;  C.  F.  Kent.  The  Origin  and  Permanent 
Value  of  the  O.  T.,  ib.  1906;  idem.  The  Student' a  O.  T., 
vols,  i.,  ii.,  iv.  (the  introductions  and  appendices  are 
of  special  value);  N.  Mann,  T/ie  Evolution  of  a  Great 
Literature,  Boston,  1905;  J.  H.  Gardiner.  The  Bible 
as  English  Literature,  New  York,  1906;  W.  F.  Adeney, 
How  to  Read  the  Bible,  New  York,  1907.  A  book  not 
antiquated  is  J.  Ftirst,  Oeachichte  der  bibliachen  Lit- 
eratur,  Leipsic,  1867-70.  For  a  survey  of  the  conserva- 
tive literature  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  literature 
under  Biblical  CRrricisM,  where  the  works  of  Beattie, 
Munhall,  Green,  and  Orr  are  mentioned  and  do  justice 
to  the  case  for  the  traditional  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 

0.  T. 

III.  In  addition  to  the  works  of  Herder  and  Ijowth 
mentioned  in  the  text,  the  dissertation  of  the  latter  in  his 
commentary  on  Isaiah  is  to  be  noted.  The  subject  is 
usually  discussed  in  the  introduction  to  the  commen- 
taries on  the  books  which  contain  poetry,  and  especially 
those  on  the  poetical  and  prophetical  books.  For  the 
English  student  the  best  siunmary  is  in  C.  A.  Briggs, 
Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  chaps,  xiv.-xvii.,  New  York, 
1899.  Consult  further  on  the  subject  of  Hebrew  poetry: 
Kfister,  in  TSK,  iv.  (1831),  40  sqq.;  F.  Delitssch.  Zur 
Oeachichte  der  j'Odiachen  Poeaie,  Leipsic.  1836;  J.  G.  Wen- 
rich,  De  poeaeoa  Hebraicas  .  .  .  iruiole,  ib.  1843;  E.  Meier, 
Die  Form  der  h^&iachen  Poeaie,  TObingen,  1853;  idem, 
Oeachichte  der  poetischen  National-Literatur,  Berlin,  1856; 

1.  Taylor,  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  London,  1861;  H. 
Ewald,  Dichler  dee  Alten  Bundea,  C^dttingen.  1868,  Eng. 
transl..  Poetical  Books  of  the  O.  T.,  London,  1880;  H. 
Steiner,  Ueber  h^frAiache  Poeaie,  Basel.  1873;  Budde.  in 
TSK,  1874,  pp.  747  sqq.;  ZATW,  ii  (1882),  1  sqq..  49 
sqq..  iii  (1883),  299  sqq.,  xi  (1891),  234  sqq.,  xii  (1892). 
31  sqq.,  261  sqq.;  A.  Werfer,  Die  Poeaie  der  Bibel, 
Tabingen.  1875:  G.  Bickell.  Metricea  Biblica  regula: 
exemplia  iUuatrata,  Innsbruck,  1879;  idem,  Carmina 
V.  T.  metrice,  ib.  1882;  idem,  in  ZDMQ,  1880,  pp. 
657  sqq.;  H.  Gietmann,  De  re  metrica  Hebrceorum,  Frei- 
burg, 1879;  B.  Neteler.  OrundzQge  der  hebr&iachen  Met- 
rik  der  Paalmen,  MQnster.  1879;  W.  Wickes.  The 
Accentuation  of  the  Three  So-called  Poetical  Booka  of 
the  O.  T.,  Oxford.  1882;  M.  Heilprin,  The  Hiatorical 
Poetry  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews,  2  vols..  New  York,  1879- 
1880;  G.  H.  Gilbert,  The  Poetry  of  Job,  Chicago,  1889; 
H.  Hartmann,  Die  hebr&iache  Verakunat,  Berlin.  1894;  H. 
Grimme,  in  ZDMO,  1  (1896),  529  sqq.;  P.  Vetter,  Die 
Metrik  dea  Buchea  Hioba,  Freiburg.  1897;  P.  Ruben,  in 
JQR,  xi  (1899).  431  sqq.;  E.  Sievers.  Metriache  Studien, 
2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1901-05;  O.  Hauser,  Die  Urform  der 
Paalmen.  Daa  erate  Buch  dea  Paaltera  in  metriacher  Um- 
achrift  und  Ud>eraetzung,  Grossenhain,  1907;  B.  Mart, 
AUjUdiache  Sprache,  Metrik  und  Lunariheoaophie,  part  i.. 
Dux,  1907:  E.  Kfinig.  Die  Poeaie  dea  A.  T.,  Leipsic.  1907; 
DB,  iv.  2-13;  EB,  iii.  3793-3804:  JE,  x.  93-100; 
while  the  files  of  the  JBL  and  PSBA  contain  very 
much  that  is  pertinent,  especially  in  treatment  of  in- 
dividual book.M, 
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HEBREWS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE. 

Title  and  Destination  ( S 1 ).        Authorship.       Definite 
Contents  ((  2).  Data  (f  5). 

The  Readers  (S  3).  Tradition  of  Pauline  Au- 

Date  (S  4).  thorship  (§  6). 

Ascription  to  Barnabas  and  Apollos  (§  7). 

Although  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  one  of  the 
most  important  doctrinal  works  comprised  in  the 
New  Testament,  its  author  can  not  be  determined 
with  certainty  either  from  ecclesiastical  tradition 
or  by  modem  critical  research;  nor  is  there  any 
notable  tradition  from  which  to  identify  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  beyond  the  vague  "  to 
Hebrews  ''  written  at  the  beginning  and  the  end. 

Although  the  title  is,  of  course,  not  of  the  author's 
writing,  it  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  epistle,  which  was  uni- 
I.  Title  formly  called  ''  the  Epistle  to  the 
and  Hebrews  "  by  the  year  200,  among 
Destination,  writers  and  churches  that  differ  widely 
as  to  its  authorship  and  relation  to  the 
canon,  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  his  teacher 
(Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  VI.  xiv.  2-4)  equally  with 
Tertullian  (De  piuiicitiaj  xx.).  It  can  not  be  shown 
that  the  epistle  was  ever  read  without  this  title 
or  with  another.  Unsuccessful  attempts  have  been 
made  to  identify  it  with  the  epistle  to  the  Laod- 
iceans  mentioned  in  Col.  iv.  16,  and  now  extant 
in  a  Latin  version;  and  still  more  groundless  at- 
tempts to  show  that  it  is  the  pseudo-Pauline 
epistle  "  To  the  Alexandrians,"  of  which  there  is 
no  certain  knowledge.  The  ancient  title,  differing 
from  those  of  the  Pauline  epistles  in  that  the  recip- 
ients are  not  designated  by  their  place  of  residence, 
shows  that  the  author  of  the  title  wished  to  mark 
them  out  as  bom  Jews.  If  the  title  is  supposed  to 
give  the  original  destination  of  the  epistle  from 
tradition,  one  can  not  sec  why  it  should  have  been 
addressed  to  the  Hebrew-speaking  part  of  Jewish 
Christianity,  or  to  a  particular  Jewish-Christian 
Church  like  that  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Hellenistic  part.  If  it  is  based  on  the  contents 
of  the  letter,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  imagine  why 
a  work  written  in  such  good  Greek  should  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  addressed  to  Hebrew- 
speaking  Christians.  This  theory  did  not  create  the 
title,  but  from  the  title  Clement  evolved  the  theory 
that  the  epistle  was  first  written  in  Hebrew  and 
then  translated  by  Luke;  later  writers  repeated  this 
view,  some  substituting  Clement  of  Rome  for  Luke. 
The  weakness  of  this  hypothesis  is  now  generally 
recognized.  Even  if  it  be  established  that  the 
recipients  are  designated  as  Hebrews  with  reference 
to  their  nationality  and  not  to  their  language,  the 
conclusion  does  not  follow  that  the  Hebrews  of 
Jerusalem  or  Palestine  are  alone  meant,  as  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  his  teacher  (probably  Pantcenus), 
Euthalius,  and  Ephraem  thought.  The  supposition 
that  all  Jewish  Christians  throughout  the  world  are 
meant  is  excluded  by  xiii.  18-25.  The  addressing 
of  the  recipients  by  their  nationality  instead  of  by 
their  residence  (supposing  the  latter  to  have  been 
known)  can  be  explained  only  by  the  fact  that  the 
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giver  of  the  title  knew  or  believed  the  epistle  to 
have  been  addressed  to  the  Jewish-bom  part  of  a 
definite  local  or  provincial  church.  This,  then,  is 
the  sense  of  the  title,  if  it  rests  on  a  tradition  going 
back  to  the  date  of  the  epistle's  composition.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  title  merely  reproduces  the 
impression  made  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
time  on  most  readers  of  the  epistle.  The  next 
impression  received  from  the  epistle  itself  as  to  the 
character  of  the  recipients  is  that  they  formed  a 
homogeneous  body.  Complete  similarity  between 
their  conditions  appears  in  the  references  to  the 
origin  of  their  belief  and  the  men  to  whom  they 
owe  it  (ii.  3,  4,  vi.  1,  xiii.  7),  to  the  duration  of 
their  adherence  to  the  faith  (v.  12);  to  their  showing 
of  its  results  by  works  of  mercy  (vi.  10),  and  their 
sufferings  for  it  (x.  32-34);  to  their  dispositions  and 
the  dangers  threatening  them.  That  they  as  well  as 
the  author  are  Jews  by  descent  is  evident  from 
numerous  passages  (i.  1,  iii.  9,  ii.  16,  xiii.  13;  cf. 
vi.  12-18  with  I  Cor.  x.  1;  Gal.  iii.  7-29,  iv.  21-31; 
Rom.  iv.  11-18).  The  writer  considers  himself 
and  his  readers  the  direct  continuation  of  the  pre- 
Christian  people  of  Israel,  without  asking  how  they 
became  members  of  God's  household.  Although  he 
insists  on  the  imiversal  significance  of  the  death  of 
Christ  (ii.  9,  15,  v.  9,  ix.  26-28),  he  regards  it  so 
entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity that  it  almost  seems  as  if  he  knew  only  of 
its  atoning  operation  on  the  sins  not  atoned  for 
imder  the  old  covenant  (ix.  15,  xiii.  12;  cf.  Matt, 
i.  21),  and  considered  the  new  covenant  as  one 
which,  like  the  old,  was  only  for  the  people  to  which 
the  old  was  given  and  the  new  promised  (viii.  6-13, 
X.  16,  17). 

For  the  imderstanding  of  the  epistle  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  really  a  letter,  and  one 
with  a  practical  religious  purpose,  to 
2.  Con-  which  all  theoretical  expositions  are 
tents.  only  means.  Immediately  after  the 
fine  exposition  in  chapter  i.  the  prac- 
tical purpose  comes  out  in  the  earnest  warning  based 
upon  it  (ii.  1-4).  After  the  second  theoretical  ex- 
position (ii.  5-18)  comes  the  exhortation  in  chapter 
iii.  only  broken  by  short  argumentative  bits.  The 
exhortation  in  iv.  14-16  is  justified  by  the  exposition 
of  the  JeiRTsh  high-priesthood  and  the  royal  priest- 
hood of  Christ,  ^d  the  passage  which  is  most 
like  a  doctrinal  dissertation  (vi.  13-x.  18)  is  antici- 
pated and  followed  by  much  strong  practical 
admonition  (v.  11-vi.  12,  x.  19-39),  and  again 
chapter  xi.  is  plainly  subordinate  to  the  warnings 
which  precede  and  follow  it.  If  in  some  places 
(iii.  12,  iv.  1, 11,  xii.  15,  16)  the  danger  of  individ- 
ual lapse  is  mentioned,  the  whole  body  is  none  the 
less  warned  not  to  fall  by  neglecting  the  message  of 
salvation  (ii.  1-3,  xii.  25),  not  to  tread  under  foot 
the  Son  of  God  and  crucify  him  afresh  (vi.  4-8, 
X.  26-29).  In  spite  of  their  long  continuance  in  the 
Christian  faith,  they  are  still  in  the  position  of  new 
converts  who  need  to  be  taught  the  first  principles 
(v.  11-vi.  3).  A  general  relaxation  shows  itself 
(xii.  12);  their  patience  fails  (x.  36,  xii.  1-11). 
Like  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  they  make 
comparisons  between  what  they  have  given  up  and 
what  they  have  gained  in  exchange.  But  the 
v.— 13 


claims  which  they  make  are  such  as  only  those  who 
were  brought  up  in  the  faith  of  the  old  covenant 
and  its  promises  could  make.  Not  only  in  order 
to  show  the  greater  responsibility  imposed  by  the 
knowledge  of  Christ's  revelation  (ii.  1-4),  but  to 
remind  them  of  its  incomparable  excellence,  the  wri- 
ter shows  the  superiority  of  their  mediator  to  all 
mediators  of  the  old  covenant,  even  to  the  angels 
(i.).  What  they  find  unsatisfying  is  that  this  me- 
diator has  died  the  common  death  of  men  and  since 
that  has  been  invisible;  so  he  shows  them  how, 
precisely  in  order  to  be  their  redeemer,  Jesus  had  to 
partake  fully  of  the  common  lot  (ii.  5-18),  and  that 
only  through  his  death  and  consequent  exaltation 
could  he  be  the  high  priest  who  was  to  do  perfectly 
what  the  old  high  priests  had  done  only  in  type 
and  figure  and  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  a  royal  priest- 
hood (iv.  14-x.  18).  Jewish  Christians  have  thus 
incomparably  more  than  they  had  before  their  con- 
version; but  only  on  condition  of  holding  fast  to 
their  faith.  It  follows  that  the  danger  to  the  recip- 
ients of  the  epistle  was  not  the  being  led  by  false 
teachers  into  a  wrong  conception  of  the  Christian 
faith;  the  **  divers  and  strange  doctrines  "  men- 
tioned in  xiii.  9  are  only  of  subordinate  importance. 
Nor,  again,  is  it  that  of  falling  away  to  a  Judaizing 
Christianity  by  a  belief  of  their  own  in  the  Mosaic 
law  as  permanently  binding.  The  view  to  which 
the  Hebrews  are  inclined,  that  faith  in  the  crucified 
Jesus  does  not  compensate  for  the  trials  of  the 
Christian  life,  is  not  really  a  religious  doctrine  at  all. 
Against  a  genuine  Judaism  it  would  be  useless  to 
adduce  the  fact,  on  which  it  insisted  itself,  that  the 
promises  made  to  God's  people  were  not  yet  all 
fulfilled,  but  were  certain  of  fulfilment.  But  there 
was  a  kind  of  Judaism  which  was  such  in  name  only 
— the  Judaism  of  the  high  priest  who  brought  about 
the  crucifixion,  and  of  Josephus,  who  betrayed  the 
hope  of  the  nation  to  the  Roman  emperor  for  the 
"  mess  of  pottage  "  of  court  favor  (Warsr  III.,  viii. 
9;  VI.,  V.  4).  Against  a  Judaism  like  this,  without 
faith  or  hope,  Paul  stood  with  the  Pharisees  (Acts 
xxiii.  6-9;  Rom.  x.  2);  and  it  was  to  such  a  Judaism 
that  the  recipients  of  this  letter,  to  judge  by  the 
expressions  of  its  author,  were  in  danger  of  falling 
away. 

The   opinion  represented    by   R5th   (Epiatolam 

vulgo     "  ad     Hebraeos  "     iiucriptam  .  .  .  Leipsic, 

1836)  and  Von   Soden  (JPT,    1884, 

3.  The      pp.    435   sqq.,    627  sqq.)    that    the 

Readers,  epistle  was  addressed  to  Christians  of 
predominantly  pagan  origin  scarcely 
deserved  the  attention  it  received;  and  not  much 
more  tenable  is  that  which  prevailed  among  a 
number  of  the  older  commentators  (Bleek,  Riehm), 
that  the  recipients  were  still  taking  part  in  the 
Jewish  temple  worship  and  sacrifices,  and  held 
this  to  be  necessary  to  the  atonement  for  sin,  so 
that  the  pxirpose  of  the  epistle  was  to  reason  them 
out  of  this  and  its  practical  consequences.  Nor 
is  there  any  support  in  the  epistle  for  the  as- 
sumption that  the  recipients  were  residents  of 
Jerusalem  or  of  Palestine;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  other  theory  that  they  lived  in  Alex- 
andria and  adhered  to  the  worship  of  the  temple 
at  Leontopolis.     The  view  brought  up   again  by 
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Hofmann,  that  they  were  Jewish  Christians  of  An- 
tioch  and  its  neighborhood  has  at  least  this  in  its 
favor,  that  the  appropriateness  of  what  is  said  in 
ii.  3,  V.  12,  vi.  10  may  be  historically  demonstrated 
(see  Acts  xi.  19  sqq.,  xii.  25,  xiii.  1).  But  there  is 
no  strong  probability  for  any  hypothesis  except 
the  one  first  put  forth  by  Wetstein  (in  his  ed.  of 
the  New  Testament,  ii.  386,  Amsterdam,  1752), 
that  the  recipients  are  to  be  looked  for  in  Italy,  and 
especially  in  Rome.  Theodoret  argued  from  xiii.  24 
that  the  epistle  was  written  in  Italy;  and  while  one 
can  not  positively  assert  the  contrary  from  the 
designation  of  those  who  send  salutations  as  **  they 
of  Italy,"  it  seems  the  most  natural  construction. 
Instead  of  sending  greetings  from  all  the  Christians 
near  him  (I  Cor.  xvi.  20)  or  from  the  church  of  the 
place  where  he  is  (I  Pet.  v.  13),  the  writer  sends  them 
here  only  from  the  Christians  bom  in  Italy,  because 
they  would  have  a  special  interest  in  the  dwellers 
in  that  country.  Moreover,  in  xiii.  9  we  find  men- 
tion of  an  ascetic  tendency  related  to  that  discussed 
in  Rom.  xiv.  The  dispositions  of  the  Jewish-Chris- 
tian majority  in  Rome  which  are  combated  in  Rom. 
ix.  1,  xi.  12,  might  have  developed  into  a  bitterness 
which  is  reproved  in  Hebrews.  The  first  traces  of 
the  influence  of  the  epistle  are  found  in  the  earliest 
writings  that  issued  from  the  Roman  Church, 
admittedly  in  the  epistle  of  Clement,  and  probably 
in  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas.  The  fact  that  until 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  the  epistle  did  not 
belong  to  the  New  Testament  as  received  in  Rome 
would  be  explained  by  its  not  being  addressed  to  the 
Church  as  a  whole,  but  to  a  section  of  Roman 
Christians,  a  group  within  the  larger  body.  Those 
who  have  the  rule  over  them  in  their  narrower  circle 
(xiii.  17)  are  not  identical  with  "  all  them  that  have 
the  rule  over  you  "  in  xiii.  24,  whom  they  are  to 
salute,  and  similarly  "  all  the  saints  "  in  that  verse 
are  not  identical  with  those  to  whom  the  letter  is 
addressed.  According  to  x.  32,  they  have  at  some 
fairly  remote  period  suffered  severe  trials.  The 
statement  that  these  occurred  after  they  were 
illuminated  would  be  quite  superfluous  if  the  writer 
had  not  in  mind  a  contrast  with  other  such  triab 
which  they  had  endured  before  their  conversion. 
Under  Claudius,  probably  about  52,  the  Jews  were 
banished  from  Rome,  not  without  loss  of  property 
and  other  sufferings;  under  Nero,  in  64,  the  Chris- 
tians of  Rome,  for  the  most  part  of  Jewish  birth, 
suffered  much  more  severely.  Like  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  (Rom.  xvi.  3),  many  more  of  those  who 
left  Rome  as  Jews  under  Claudius  may  have 
returned  as  Christians  under  Nero,  or  have  been 
converted  after  their  return.  In  another  context 
they  are  reminded  of  the  deceased  preachers  and 
teachers  who  have  sealed  their  testimony  with  their 
blood — ^thus  especially  Peter  and  Paul  (xiii.  7;  cf. 
Clement,  I  Cor.  v.). 

From  the  foregoing  it  follows  that  the  epistle  was 
not  written  immediately  after  64-67,  but  probably 

in  75  at  the  earUest.     On  the  other 
4*  Date,     hand,  the  mention  of  Timothy,  and  the 

indisputable  use  made  of  the  epistle  by 
Clement  of  Rome  prevent  us  from  placing  the  date 
of  its  composition  as  late  as  the  closing  years  of  the 
first  century.    About  80  is  the  most  probable  date. 


The  groimds  adduced  for  a  date  earlier  than  70  are 
mainly  the  same  as  are  used  to  prove  a  continuance 
of  the  temple  worship  at  that  time,  and  fall  with 
them.  From  the  allegorical  employment  of  Ps.  xcv. 
in  iii.  7  sqq.  it  may  be  assumed  that  forty  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  earthly  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  that 
the  threatened  judgment  had  fallen  on  the  impeni- 
tent part  of  the  Jewish  race. 

Even  less  agreement  seems  to  have  been  reached 

as  to  the  identity  of  the  author  than  as  to  the 

recipients  of  the  letter.     It  may  be 

5.  Author-  hoped  that  the  notion  of  Schwegler  (in 
ship.        Daa  nachaposioliache  Zeitalter,  ii.  304- 

Definite  305,  Tubingen,  1846),  already  amply 
Data.  disproved  by  Kdstlin  (in  Theologische 
Jahrbucher,  1853,  pp.  410-428,  1854, 
pp.  366-446,  463-483),  that  the  writer  wished  to 
be  taken  for  Paul  without  being  Paul,  will  not 
again  be  brought  forward.  This  is  deprived  of  all 
plausibiUty  by  the  lack  of  any  initial  salutation  or 
self-designation,  by  the  lack  of  emphasis  on  the 
allusions  to  the  writer's  pcrsonaUty,  and  by  the 
evidently  earnest  purpose  of  guarding  a  circle  of 
readers  whose  internal  and  external  cireimostances 
are  clearly  marked  from  the  danger  of  apostasy. 
Equally  untenable  is  Overbeck's  theory  that  the 
epistle  received  its  present  form  in  Alexandria  about 
160-170,  the  initial  salutation  with  the  real  writer's 
name  having  been  dropped  and  the  last  four  verses 
added,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  it  off  as  an  epistle 
of  Paul,  and  thus  getting  it  included  in  the  canon 
{Zur  Geachichle  des  Kanons,  pp.  1-70,  Cheomitz, 
1880).  The  bold  forger  whom  this  theory  supposes 
would  certainly  not  have  stopped  short  of  adding  a 
salutation  containing  Paul's  name,  which  alone  could 
have  made  success  certain;  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  explain  on  this  hypothesis  the  fact  that 
those  parts  of  the  Churoh  (entirely  independent  of 
Alexandria)  in  which  the  epistle  was  not  thought 
canonical  should  also  have  lost  the  original  saluta- 
tion, and  should  have  either  considered  the  author- 
ship an  unsolved  problem  or  contented  themselves 
with  the  decision  that  it  was  not  Pauline.  If  the 
epistle  originally  stood  in  its  present  form  it  seems 
to  follow  that  the  author  was  a  Christian  of  Hebrew 
birth,  Uke  the  recipients;  that  he  owed  his  conver- 
sion to  the  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus  (ii.  3);  that 
he  was  in  relation  with  Timothy  (xiii.  23);  that  he 
was  not  a  member  of  the  commimity  addressed, 
but  had  spent  some  time  among  them  (xiii.  14),  and 
could  speak  to  them  with  the  authority  of  a  re- 
spected teacher. 

The  Alexandrian  Churoh  considered  the  epistle  to 

be  Pauline.    On  this  supposition,  and  without  a  hint 

of  any  contrary  opinion,  the  prede- 

6.  Tradi-  cessor  of  Clement  tried  to  explain  why 
tion  of  Paul  here,  contrary  to  his  custom,  did 
Pauline  not  address  his  readers  as  an  apostle; 
Author-     and  Clement  himself  in  like  manner, 

ship.  quoting  it  as  unquestionably  Pauline, 
attempted  to  explain  the  absence  of  the 
name  of  Paul.  When  he  speaks  of  Luke  as  the 
translator  and  points  to  a  similarity  of  style  between 
it  and  the  Acts,  be  shows  that  considerations  of 
literary  style  had  aroused  doubts  among  the  Alex- 
andrian scholars  as  to  the  Pauline  authorship.    Yet 
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their  Church  adhered  to  its  tradition.  The  com- 
mentary of  Origen,  more  apologetic  than  critical, 
presupposes  Pauline  authorship — though  he  knows 
that  it  is  received  as  Pauline  only  in  certain  churches 
while  others  reject  it  as  not  Pauline.  His  relations 
with  other  parts  of  the  Church,  including  Rome, 
prevented  him  from  adhering  blindly  to  his  home 
tradition;  his  critical  sense  was  awakened  and  he 
was  forced  to  admit  that  the  style  of  Hebrews  is 
thoroughly  different  from  that  of  Paul.  So  he 
came  to  a  compromise — that  the  ideas  were  origi- 
nally Paul's,  that  they  were  given  from  memory,  and 
that  their  literary  form  was  imparted  by  another. 
The  Alexandrian  tradition  spread  first  in  the  East, 
though  probably  not  before  the  time  of  Origcn. 
Both  Irenseus  and  his  disciple  Hippolytus  seem  to 
have  denied  it,  and  this  was  the  attitude  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  of  the  West  in  general,  imtil 
the  fourth  century.  The  author  of  the  Muratorian 
fragment  knows  of  only  seven  commimities  to  whom 
Paul  wrote,  and  does  not  even  mention  Hebrews 
among  the  pseudo-Pauline  writings.  Caius  of  Rome 
gives  only  thirteen  Pauline  epistles;  and  in  the  days 
of  Eusebius  the  opponents  of  the  canonicity  of  the 
epistle  argued  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  received 
in  Rome  as  Paul's.  Ambrosiaster  (q.v.)  does  not 
treat  it  in  his  conmientaries  on  the  Pauline  epistles. 
The  Africans,  from  Cyprian  to  Optatus,  seem  not 
to  have  known  it  at  all;  it  is  not  in  their  canon  of 
359.  Only  when  the  influence  of  the  East  upon 
the  West  increased  so  largely  after  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  did  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
epistle's  canonicity  and  the  Alexandrian  tradition 
as  to  its  authorship  become  prevalent.  The  attitude 
of  the  Western  Church  is  all  the  more  significant 
because  an  epistle  which  was  read  in  Rome  at  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  quoted  by  TertuUian,  men- 
tioned by  Irenseus  and  Hippolytus,  and  translated 
into  Latin  before  Jerome,  can  never  have  been 
wholly  overiooked  or  lost  sight  of  by  Western 
theologians.  Their  opinion  must  have  been  mainly 
negative,  for  Eusebius  and  Photius  would  not  have 
failed  to  mention  the  fact,  if  Irenseus,  Caius,  or 
Hippolytus  had  named  another  author;  nor  would 
these  men  have  contented  themselves  with  merely 
denying  the  Pauline  theory,  if  they  had  any  other 
credible  tradition  to  oppose  to  it.  Such  a  tradition 
(not,  as  Jerome  seems  to  think,  a  private  opinion) 
Tertullian  gives  (De  pudicUia,  xx.)  when  he  speaks 
of  it  as  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  to  the  Hebrews. 
But  the  African  Church  did  not  go  with  him.  From 
the  way  he  himself  employs  it,  and  from  the  total 
silence  of  the  later  African  writers,  it  follows  that 
the  epistle  here,  as  in  Rome,  stood  in  no  connection 
with  the  New  Testament,  and  was  not  widely  known. 
When,  then,  Tertullian  speaks  of  churches  in  which 
it  is  more  considered  than  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas, 
and  known  as  Bamabas's,  since  Rome,  Alexandria, 
Lyons,  and  Carthage  are  excluded,  his  words  must 
apply  to  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  with  which 
as  a  Montanist  he  was  in  relation.  But  this  view 
spread  no  further. 

If  choice  was  limited  to  the  claims  of  Paul  and  of 
Barnabas,  it  would  be  easy  to  decide  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  Neither  in  style  nor  in  substance  does 
the  epistle  sound  like  Paul.    Had  it  been  his,  its  ex- 


clusion from  the  list  of  his  works  and  from  the 

New  Testament    in  Rome,   where   he  was   early 

known  and  read  with  reverence,  and 

7.  Ascrip-  in  the  West  generally,  would  have 
tion  to      been  inexplicable;  and  so  would  the 

Barnabas  disappearance  of  the  right  tradition 
and  in  so  wide  regions,  and  the  rise  of  the 
ApoUos.  Barnabas  theory.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  Pauline  theory  in  Alexandria,  where, 
if  the  epistle  came  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Pauhne  epistles  and  was  read  in  church  imme- 
diately after  them  (its  position  from  the  first), 
it  would  have  been  very  natural  to  add  "  Epis- 
tle of  Paul "  to  the  existing  title  "  to  [the] 
Hebrews,"  on  the  analogy  of  all  the  preceding 
epistles  from  "  to  [the]  Romans  "  to  "  to  Philemon," 
especially  as  the  reference  to  Timothy  (xiii.  23) 
would  bring  Paul  to  mind.  It  would  be  difficult, 
because  of  paucity  of  knowledge  concerning  Bai^ 
nabas,  to  bring  a  convincing  disproof  of  his  author- 
ship upon  the  contents  of  the  epistle;  and  the 
"  word  of  exhortation  "  (Heb.  xiii.  22)  might  have 
been  written  by  the  "  son  of  consolation  "  [R.V. 
"son  of  exhortation"]  (Acts  iv.  36).  But  the 
history  of  the  tradition  is  against  this  theory  also. 
If  the  decay  of  the  right  tradition  in  Alexandria 
may  be  explained  by  the  ease  with  which  Paul's 
name  could  be  appended  to  a  work  which  bore  that 
of  no  author,  and  if  the  imwritten  Barnabas  tradi- 
tion would  drop  out  there  the  more  easily  because 
the  Alexandrian  Church  knew  another  epistle  of 
Barnabas  which  was  sometimes  included  in  the 
canon,  both  of  these  explanations  fall  to  the  groimd 
for  the  region  represented  by  Irenseus,  Hippolytus, 
and  the  ancient  Church  of  Rome.  In  the  abstract, 
where  two  mutually  exclusive  positive  traditions 
are  opposed  by  a  third  which  is  purely  negative, 
the  balance  of  probability  is  in  favor  of  the  third. 
As  the  early  writers  guessed  now  at  Paul,  now  at 
Barnabas,  and  later  at  Clement  and  Luke,  who  were 
first  mentioned  only  as  translators,  the  hypothesis 
of  Luther,  who  held  Apollos  to  be  the  author,  re- 
mains the  most  plausible.  This  Jewish  convert, 
"  bom  at  Alexandria,  an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty 
in  the  Scriptures  "  (Acts  xviii.  24-28)  may  well  be 
singled  out  among  the  prominent  teachers  of  the 
Apostolic  Age  as  the  author  of  this  remarkable 
work.  (T.  Zahn.) 
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HEBREWS,  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  THE.  See 
Apocrypha,  B,  I.  (19). 

HEBRON.    See  Judea,  IL,  1,  i  4. 

HECKER,  ISAAC  THOMAS:  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  in  New  York  aty  Dec.  18,  1819;  d.  there  Dec. 
22,  1888.  He  was  of  German  parentage,  and  was 
brought  up  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
He  became  an  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the 
Workingmen's  party  and  was  led  into  sympathy 
with  the  Transcendentalist  movement.  In  1843  he 
entered  the  community  at  Brook  Farm,  but  failed 
to  find  himself  in  harmony  with  the  community,  and 
within  the  year  went  to  the  similar  community  at 
Fniitlands,  where  he  felt  still  less  at  home.  In 
August  he  returned  to  New  York  and  entered 
business  with  his  brothers  in  the  manufacture 
of  flour,  but  only  for  a  year.  He  had  long  been 
drawn  toward  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and, 
after  many  inward  struggles  and  a  searching  in- 
vestigation of  the  claims  of  the  Protestant  sects, 
he  became  a  convert.  In  1844  he  went  to 
Concord,  Biass.,  to  study,  but  returned  to  New 
York,  and  on  Aug.  1  received  ''  conditional  bap- 
tism '*  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  although 
he  had  already  been  baptized  in  infancy  by  a 
Lutheran  minister.  Determining  to  enter  the 
Redemptionist  Order,  he  went  in  the  same  year  to 
St.  Tron,  Belgium,  and  in  1846  took  his  vows.  He 
then  studied  at  Wittem,  Holland  (1846-48),  and 
Qapham,  England  (1848-49),  and  in  1849  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  Cardinal  Wiseman. 
After  a  year  in  mission  work,  Hecker  returned  to 
the  United  States  early  in  1851 .  Until  1857  he  was 
engaged  in  mission  work,  particularly  in  the  Eastern 
United  States,  but  in  the  latter  year  was  expelled 
from  his  order  on  account  of  a  technical  violation 
of  his  vows.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  (usually  called 
the  Paulist  Fathers),  the  expulsion  being  ignored 
by  the  pope.  In  1859  the  foundations  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  which  still  remains 
the  center  of  the  activity  of  the  Paulist  Fathers, 
was  laid  in  New  York  City.  The  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  up- 
building of  his  congregation  and  the  furtherance  of 
its  aims.  From  1871  until  his  death  Hecker  was 
an  invalid.  The  object  of  the  order  was  the  con- 
version of  Protestants,  and  it  was  very  success- 
fully carried  out,  and  he  was  the  soul  of  the  en- 
terprise. Yet  it  was  charged  against  him  that  he 
presented  those  doctrines  which  were  common  to 
both  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  or  which 
were  likely  to  win  the  acoeptance  of  Protestants 
more  emphatically  than  strictly  Roman  Catholic 
teaching.     This  course  was  condenmed  by  Leo 


Xni.,  when  it  was  called  to  his  attention  by 
means  of  the  Italian  translation  of  Father  Heck- 
er's  life  and  led  to  his  writing  to  the  United  States 
prelates  a  severe  letter  condemning  this  method  of 
presenting  the  church  doctrine  -which  he  styled 
"  Americanism.''    See  Modernism. 

In  1865  Hecker  founded  The  Catholic  World, 
which  he  edited  until  his  death,  and  wrote  also: 
Questions  of  the  Soul  (New  York,  1855);  Aspirations 
of  Nature  (1857);  Catholicity  in  the  United  States 
(1879);  Catholics  and  Protestants  agreeing  on  the 
School  Question  (1881 );  and  The  Church  and  the  Age: 
Exposition  of  the  Catholic  Church  (1888). 
Biblioobapht:   W.  Elliott.  The  Life  of  Father  Hecker,  New 

York.  1804;  H.  D.  Sedgwick.  Father  Hecker,  Boston.  1901. 

HECKEWELDER,  hek-e-vel'der,  JOHN  GOTT- 
LIEB ERNESTUS:  Moravian  missionary  among  the 
North  American  Indians;  b.  at  Bedford,  England, 
Blar.  12,  1743;  d.  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Jan.  31. 
1823.  He  came  to  Pennsylvania  with  his  parents 
in  1754,  and  began  his  missionary  labors  in  1762 
by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  a  mission 
in  the  Tuscarora  Valley,  O.  Then  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Moravian  missions  of  Friedenshiitten 
and  Sheshequin,  Pa.,  till  1771,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  David  Zeisberger  (q.v.).  He 
remained  in  this  service  fifteen  years.  From  1788 
till  1810  he  labored  chiefly  in  Ohio,  as  agent  of  the 
Society  of  the  United  Brethren  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  among  the  Heathen.  In  1792,  and  again 
in  1793,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  assist  in  effecting  a  treaty  with  the 
Indians.  For  a  time  he  was  in  the  civil  service  in 
Ohio,  holding  the  offices  of  postmaster,  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  associate  justice  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas.  In  1810  he  removed  to  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  and  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  till  his  death. 
His  two  most  valuable  works  are:  An  Account  of 
the  History,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Indian 
Nations  who  once  Inhabited  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Neighboring  States  (Philadelphia,  1818),  which  was 
soon  translated  into  German  and  French;  and 
A  Narrative  of  the  Mission  of  the  United  Brethren 
among  the  Delaware  and  Mohegan  Indians  (1820). 
Biblioorapht:  E.  Randthaler,  Life  of  Johann  Q.  E.  Hecke- 

welder,  ed.  B.  H.  Coates.  Philadelphia.  1847. 

HEDBERG,  FREDERIK  GABRIEL.  See  Born- 
HOLMERs;  Finland,  §  5. 

HEDGE,  FREDERIC  HENRT:  Unitarian;  b.  at 
Cambridge,  Biass.,  Dec.  12,  1805;  d.  there  Aug.  21, 
1890.  He  was  educated  in  schools  in  Germany 
(1818-23),  Harvard  (B.A.,  1825),  and  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School  (1828).  He  was  then  pastor  of  tha 
Unitarian  Church  at  West  Cambridge,  now  Arling- 
ton, Biass.  (1829-35),  of  the  Independent  Congre- 
gational Society  in  Bangor,  Me.  (1835-50),  of  the 
Westminster  Congregational  Society  in  Providence, 
R.  I.  (1850-56),  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  at 
Brookline,  Mass.  (1856-72),  and  was  also  non-resi- 
dent professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Harvard 
Divinity  School  (1857-77),  as  well  as  professor  of 
German  in  Harvard  College  (1872-82).  In  1882  he 
retired  from  active  life.  In  theology  he  described 
himself  as  "  connected  with  the  Unitarian  commu- 
nion into  which  he  was  bom,  attached  to  it  rather 
by  the  absence  in  that  body  of  any  compulsoiy 
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creed  than  by  sympathy  with  its  distinctive  doc- 
trine." He  was  editor  of  The  Christian  Examiner 
from  1857  to  1861,  and  wrote  Prose  Writers  of 
Germany  (Philadelphia,  1848);  Christian  Liturgy 
for  the  Use  of  the  Church  (Boston,  1853);  Reason  in 
Religion  (1865);  The  Primeval  World  of  Hebrew 
Tradition  (1870);  The  Ways  of  the  Spirit,  and  other 
Essays  (1877);  Atheism  in  Philosophy ,  and  other 
Essays  (1884);  Hours  wUh  German  Classics  (1886); 
Martin  Luther,  and  other  Essays  (1888);  and  Met- 
rical Translations  and  Poems  (in  collaboration  with 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Wister;   1888). 

HEDINGER,  h6'din-ger,  JOHANN  REINHARD: 
Court  preacher  of  Wtirttemberg;  b.  at  Stuttgart 
Sept.  7,  1664;  d.  there  Dec.  28.  1704.  As  a  child 
he  was  distinguished  for  earnestness  and  piety,  and 
as  student  he  went  through  the  ordinary  course  of 
study  of  WQrttemberg  theologians.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  his  studies  he,  as  preacher  and  secretary, 
accompanied  two  princes  of  WOrttemberg  to  France 
and  England,  and  later  traveled  through  North 
Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  In  1692 
he  became  field-chaplain  in  the  French  war,  and  in 
1694  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Giessen. 
In  1698  Duke  Eberhard  Ludwig  called  him  back 
to  his  native  country  as  court  preacher  and  con- 
fessor. Here  he  attacked  feariessly  the  gaiety  and 
frivolity  of  the  court.  He  wrote  certain  devotional 
books  and  a  commentary  on  Luther's  catechism, 
but  his  principal  work  is  a  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  "  with  detailed  summaries,  accurate 
concordances,  necessary  expositions  of  the  most 
difficult  passages  from  the  glossaries  of  Luther,  and 
notes  of  other  approved  teachers,  liberally  provided 
with  practical  applications  "  (Stuttgart,  1701).  It 
was  frequently  republished,  and  is  noteworthy  es- 
pecially for  occasional  discrepancies  from  Luther's 
version.  Hedinger  also  published  an  edition  of  the 
whole  Bible  "  with  practical  summaries,"  etc., 
which  shows  the  same  noble  independence  of  mind. 
Both  works  were  esteemed  for  the  vigorous  and 
pointed  applications  with  which  the  author  rebukes 
the  sins  of  the  world,  especially  the  faults  of  the 
clergy,  and  are  still  worth  reading.  Hedinger  is  also 
noteworthy  as  a  writer  of  hymns. 

(H.  MosAPP.) 
Biblioorapbt:  The  funeral  eermon,  by  J.  F.  Hochstetter, 
appeared  Stuttgart,  1705,  and  a  sketch  of  his  life  by  the 
same  is  iu  Hedinger's  And&chtioer  Herzenaklang,  ib.  1713. 
Consult:  A.  Knapp.  in  Christoterpe,  1836,  pp.  269-330; 
idem,  AltwarUembergiache  Charaktere,  pp.  4-51,  Stutt- 
gart,  1870;  ADB,  xi.  222-223. 

HEDIO,  h^Mi-o,  KASPAR:  Protestant  Reformer; 
b.  at  Ettlingen  (4}  m.  s.  of  Carlsruhe)  1494;  d.  at 
Strasburg  Oct.  17,  1552.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Latin  school  of  Pforzheim  and  the  universities  of 
Freiburg  and  Basel,  and  held  successive  chaplaincies 
at  the  churches  of  St.  Theodore  and  St.  Martin  in 
the  latter  city.  A  sermon  preached  by  Zwingli  at 
Maria-Einsiedeln  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him, 
and  he  eagerly  sought  the  friendship  of  the  Swiss 
Reformer,  while  Luther  roused  in  him  an  equal 
enthusiasm.  Toward  the  end  of  1520  Hedio  suc- 
ceeded Capito  as  court  preacher  and  spiritual 
councilor  of  Elector  Albert  of  Mainz,  but  since  lie 
did  not  conceal  his  reformatory  sentiments,  he 
incurred  the  enmity  of  the  clergy.    Jn  1523  he  be- 


came a  preacher  at  the  Strasburg  cathedral,  where 
he  ranked  among  the  forcm«jiit  of  those  who  ad- 
vanced the  Gospel  cause  by  word  and  pen.  In  the 
following  year  he  married,  without  protest  from  the 
cathedral  chapter,  thus  signalizing  his  complete 
break  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  too), 
part  in  all  conflicts  with  monasticlsm  as  well  as  in  ail 
efTorts  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation.  He  joined  with  Butzer  and  Capito 
in  a  successful  petition  to  the  magistracy  for  tho 
erection  of  schools.  He  was,  moreover,  active  as 
an  academic  teacher,  and  after  the  gymnasium, 
which  had  been  foimded  in  1538,  had  developed 
into  a  higher  school,  he  became  professor  of  theol- 
ogy, his  lectures  comprising  the  New  Testament, 
the  Church  Fathers,  and  history.  Hedio  devoted 
especial  care  to  the  financial  support  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  in  1544  he  founded  the  Collegium 
Pauperum,  a  boarding-school,  which  is  still  in  exist- 
ence. He  also  organized  charitable  work,  and 
introduced  a  stricter  management  of  church  dis- 
cipline, but  he  kept  aloof  from  the  doctrinal  disputes 
of  the  theologians.  His  activity  extended  over  the 
margravate  of  Baden,  Ortenau,  the  valley  of  Kin- 
zig,  the  electorate  of  the  Pulatinate,  the  county 
of  Hanau-Lichtenbcrg,  arivl  the  district  of  Wiirttem- 
berg  in  Upper  Alsace.  Throughout  this  territory 
he  assisted  in  the  regulation  of  churches  and  schools, 
and  in  the  appointment  of  preachers  and  teachers. 
Elector  Hermann  of  Wied  called  him  and  Butzer  to 
Bonn  to  introduce  the  Reformation  in  his  arch- 
bishopric. Hedio  took  part  in  the  religious  con- 
ference at  Marburg  (1529),  and  in  the  negotiations 
for  union  at  Worms  (1540)  and  at  Regcnsburg 
(1541),  as  well  as  in  the  meeting  of  the  theologians 
of  Wtirttemberg  and  Strasburg  held  at  Domstetten 
(1551)  for  a  revision  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  to 
be  presented  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  He  was  so 
zealous  an  opponent  of  the  Interim,  however,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  position  as  preacher 
of  the  cathedral  church,  delivering  his  sermons 
henceforth  in  the  monastery  of  the  Dominicans. 
His  writings  include  translations  of  several  trea- 
tises of  Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Chrysostom, 
the  historical  works  of  Eusebius,  Hegesippus,  and 
Sabellicus,  Cuspinian's  history  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, Platina's  history  of  the  popes,  and  a  number 
of  universal  chronicles  with  his  own  notes,  continu- 
ing them  to  his  own  time  to  justify  the  Reformation 
from  a  historical  point  of  view.  With  some  jus- 
tice Hedio  has  been  called  the  first  Protestant 
church  historian.  His  principal  works  are:  Ablehn^ 
ung  auf  Cunrats  Tregers  BOchlin  (Strasburg,  1524); 
Von  dem  Zehnden  (1524);  Radtpredig  (l5Si);  Epi^ 
tome  in  evangelia  et  epistolas  (1537);  Ckronika  der 
alien  christlichen  Kirche  aus  Eusebio^  Rufino,  Soto- 
meno,  etc.  (1530);  and  Eine  auserlesene  Ckronika 
von  Anfang  der  Welt  bis  auf  das  Jahr  164S  (1543). 

(A.  ERICHSONf.) 
Biblioobapht:  C.  Spiudler,  Hidion,  e—ai  bioffraphigue  et 
littiraire,  Strasburg,  1864;  E.  Himmelheber.  Caapar  Hedio, 
1881.  Consult  also:  J.  Voigt.  Brief roeeheel  der  berUhm- 
teeten  Oelehrten  .  ,  .  der  Reformation,  pp.  297-336, 
Kdnigsberg.  1841;  J.  W.  Baiun,  Capito  und  Butzer,  El« 
bcrfeld,  1860;  J.  KOetUn,  Martin  Luther,  ii.  126.  132-134. 
Berlin.  1003;  S.  M.  Jackaon,  Huidreieh  Zwingli,  pMnm, 
New  York,  1003;  Sohaff,  ChriMtian  Churtk,  toL  tl. 
paaaim. 
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HEDWIG,  h6dMg,  SAINT:  Duchess  and  patron 
saint  of  Silesia;  b.  at  the  castle  of  Andechs  (22  m. 
s.w.  of  Munich)  c.  1174;  d.  at  Trebnitz  (16  m. 
n.n.e.  of  Breslau),  Silesia,  Oct.  13  (15  ?),  1243. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Berthold,  count  of  Andechs 
and  duke  of  Meran  (Dalmatia).  Of  her  sisters, 
Gertrude  became  the  wife  of  Andrew,  king  of 
Hungary,  and  the  mother  of  St.  EHizabeth  (q.v.), 
while  Agnes  was  given  in  marriage  to  Philip  Au- 
gustus of  France,  a  marriage  subsequently  annulled 
by  Pope  Innocent  III.  At  the  age  of  twelve  Hed- 
wig  was  married  to  Henry  I.  of  Silesia,  who  followed 
his  father  on  the  ducal  throne  in  1202.  Henry,  a 
mighty  warrior,  made  his  duchy  independent  and 
extended  his  boundaries  by  conquests  in  Upper 
Silesia,  Poland,  and  the  modem  Galicia.  Under  the 
influence  largely  of  his  German  wife  he  opened  his 
territories  to  the  Teutonic  culture  and  fostered 
especially  the  spread  of  religious  institutions.  In 
1203  nuns  from  Bamberg  were  transplanted  to  Treb- 
nitz, in  1210  the  Augustinian  canons  were  estab- 
lished at  Kamentz,  and  in  1222  a  Cistercian  founda- 
tion was  begun  at  Heinrichau;  the  Franciscans  were 
smnmoned  by  Hedwig  to  Goldberg  and  Krossen, 
and  the  Domiaicans  established  themselves  in 
Breslau  and  other  places.  Hedwig  bore  her  hus- 
band six  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  son,  Henry, 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  duchy  in  1238,  and 
perished  at  Wahlstatt  in  battle  against  the  Mongob 
in  1241.  In  1209  Hedwig  retired  to  the  convent 
at  Trebnitz,  where  she  passed  more  than  thirty 
years  in  rigorous  asceticism  and  the  practise  of 
charity,  departing  only  in  1227  to  tend  her  husband 
in  grievous  illness,  and  again  in  1229  when  she 
secured  the  release  of  her  husband  from  the  hands 
of  (^nrad  of  Masovia.  Hedwig  was  buried  in  the 
convent  church  at  Trebnitz,  which  speedily  became 
a  popular  place  of  devotion  owing  to  the  wide  fame 
and  love  which  her  benefactions  had  brought  her. 
She  was  canonized  by  (Hement  IV.  in  Mar.,  1267, 
and  the  fifteenth  of  October  was  made  her  festival 
day.  In  1268  her  bones  were  translated  to  a  chapel 
expressly  erected  near  the  convent  church  of  Treb- 
nitz, where  her  skull  was  shown  for  a  long  time  as 
a  venerated  relic  to  Silesian  and  Polish  pilgrims. 
The  monastic  chronicles  of  the  life  of  St.  Hedwig, 
while  revealing  the  usual  workings  of  the  monkish 
imagination,  nevertheless  outline  a  life  of  extreme 
devotion  and  wide-spread  charity.  [To  be  dis- 
tinguished from  St.  Hedwig  is  Hedwig  (d.  at 
Cracow,  1399),  daughter  of  Louis,  king  of  Hungary 
and  Poland,  who  succeeded  her  father  on  the 
throne  of  Poland  in  1384.  In  1386  she  married 
Jagello,  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  and  had  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  conversion  of  that  land.] 

(G.  Kawerau.) 
Biblioorapht:  The  early  anonymous  life,  written  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  commentary,  is  in 
ASB,  Oct.,  viii.  198-270.  Consult:  A.  Knoblich,  Lebena- 
oeschichte  der  Landeapatronin  SchUnena,  der  heiligen  Hed- 
wig, Breslau,  1860;  F.  X.  Gdrlich,  Daa  Leben  der  heiligen 
Hedwig,  ib.  1854;  C.  Gnmdhagen,  Beitr&ge  xur  Geeehichte 
der  Hedwigalegenden,  ib.  1863;  further  literature  in  Pott- 
hast,  Wegweiaer,  pp.  1362-63. 

HEERBRAin),  hftr'brdnt,  JACOB:  German  Prot- 
estant theologian;  b.  at  Giengen  (26  m.  e.8.e.  of 
Stuttgart),  Swabia,  Aug.  12,  1521;  d.  at  Ttibingen 


May  22,  1600.  He  was  educated  at  the  school  at 
Ulm,  and  at  the  universities  of  Wittenberg  (M.A., 
1543)  and  Tubingen  (D.Theol.,  1550).  He  con- 
sidered it  the  greatest  fortune  of  his  life  to  have 
been  for  five  years  (1538-43)  the  pupil  of  Luther 
and  Melanchthon  (Oratio  funebris  in  obitum  P.  Mel- 
anthonis,  iv.).  The  Wittenberg  student  wit  styled 
the  diligent  scholar  the  Swabian  night-owl.  In 
1543  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Wdrttemberg 
Church  and  accepted  a  diaconate  at  Tilbingen,  in 
order  to  continue  his  studies.  For  refusing  to  accept 
the  Interim  he  was  removed  from  his  office,  along 
with  Erhard  Schnepf  (q.v.),  on  Nov.  11,  1548,  but 
remained  in  Tubingen  to  study  Hebrew  imder 
Oswald  Schreckenfuchs,  in  company  with  Jakob 
Andre&.  On  Feb.  11,  1551,  he  became  pastor  at 
Herrenberg,  near  Ehingcn,  where  Johann  Brenz 
was  then  sojourning.  In  June,  1551,  Heerbrand, 
with  the  most  eminent  theologians  of  the  country, 
subscribed  to  the  Confeasio  Wirtembergica,  and  in 
Mar.,  1552,  with  Brenz  and  Jakob  Beurlin  (qq.v.), 
he  was  sent  to  defend  it  at  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Heerbrand  eagerly  cooperated  with  the  Swabians 
in  their  efforts  to  allay  the  Osiandrian  controversies 
(1552-53),  and  in  May,  1554,  he  was  sent  to  a  con- 
ference of  theologians  at  Naumburg.  On  the  invi- 
tation of  the  margrave  of  Baden-Pforzheim  he  went 
to  Pforzheim  in  Sept.,  1556,  as  pastor  and  director 
of  the  State  Church,  which  had  just  been  reformed 
on  the  basis  of  the  Wilrttemberg  agenda.  In  Sept., 
1557,  he  returned  to  Tubingen  as  professor  of  the- 
ology, a  position  which  he  retained  for  forty  years, 
being  the  last  pupil  of  the  Wittenberg  Reform- 
ers to  occupy  this  chair.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  superintendent  of  the  stipendium,  and  eight 
times  rector  of  the  university.  In  1 590  he  succeeded 
Andre&  as  chancellor  of  the  university  and  provost 
of  the  cathedral  church.  He  was  a  frequent  festival 
orator  at  great  academic  ceremonies — e.g.,  at  the 
memorial  service  in  honor  of  Melanchthon  in  1560, 
and  at  the  university  jubilee  in  1578.  On  Jan.  5, 
1599,  he  resigned  his  offices  because  of  infirmity. 

Heerbrand 's  sermons  are  distinguished  by  con- 
formity to  Scripture,  lucid  arrangement,  and  power- 
ful, often  vernacular,  expression.  As  a  dogmatician 
he  exerted  a  wide  influence  through  his  disputa- 
tions and  through  his  extensively  circulated 
Compendium  theologies  methodi  qucestionibus  tradatum 
(Tubingen,  1573,  and  often),  which  recommended 
itself  by  its  luminous  exposition,  scholarly  treat- 
ment, and  moderation.  During  the  negotiations  of 
the  Ttibingen  theologians  with  the  Patriarch  Jere- 
miah of  Constantinople,  it  was  translated  by  Martin 
Crusius  into  Greek,  and  sent  to  dJonstantinople, 
Alexandria,  Greece,  and  Asia.  Heerbrand  evinced 
remarkable  literary  activity  in  the  contest  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  theologians;  with  the  Dominician 
Peter  a  Soto,  in  vindication  of  the  Confesaio  Wirtem- 
bergica in  1561,  with  Melchior  Zanger,  of  Ehingen- 
Rottenburg,  with  E.  Gotthard  of  Passau,  with  J.  B. 
Fickler  of  Salzburg,  with  Wilhelm  Lindanus,  bishop 
of  Ruremond,  with  the  Polish  Stanislas  Socolocius, 
with  the  Freiburg  professors  F.  Lorichius  and  Mi- 
chael Hager,  and  especially  with  the  Jesuits  Hein- 
rich  Blissemius  of  Prague  and  Grfi-tz,  Gregory 
of  Valencia  at  Ingolstadt,  Sigmund  Emhofer  of 
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Viemia,  and  Georg  Scherer  of  Grata.    Heerbrand 

showed  conclusively  that  the  ulLimate  aim  of  the 

Jesuit  party's  literary  activity  was  calumny  of  Prot* 

eatantboi,  adulation   of  Roman  Catholic  princea, 

and  subversion  of  religiotis  peace  (Eefutatio  craMsis-^ 

siTnoTum  errorum,    ii,  17;    Apologia   expiicaiimiiSf 

p.  55).  G.  BogSEKT. 

BiazjcHiKJLFBT:   llfeere  b  no  fixteojded.  biogmphy.     CoEmilt: 

Meldhior  Admm*   Viim  Gsimuinorum  theoiogorum.  pp.  04i8 

»qq,,  Heidelb«TS.  1620;    K.  Weiis&ckcr,  Lehr^  and  Un* 

Igrrickt  an  der  er^njjhffjitfdWn  ^jt&iogisehtn  FakuitAt  der  Uni- 

vfrnMt  TubinQen,  pp.  19  sqq.,  TObineen^  1ST7:   J.  Loserth, 

/Ha  Reformation  utui  Om^nrefarmaiion  in.  den.  inTteronteFei^ 

dki^dWn  ZidnJerfi,  Stuttgart.   1S9S,     On  the  Compendium 

constiLt:    G.  C.  Stoir.  D0  comp^ndiia  theoloffici  dogmatis. 

Tilbinceo*  iTOfi;    W.  Gtma,  Ot^tchichte  der  pro^fanltfdbn 

D^iffmaiik,  h  77,  Berlin.  ISM;    H.  L.  j;  Heppe,  Dogmaiik 

de*  deutaehen  Prote^tantivfntis,  i.  123  aqq.,  Murburg.  1SS€; 

G.  Frank.  G^tchickU  der  pratmtanHachen  Theohs^t  i.  244* 

Leipsic  IBB2. 

HEERMAJnf,  JO^iTO:  German  EvangeUcal 
pjieacher,  pc3ct,  and  author  of  rcUgioua  tracts;  b.  at 
Raudten  (43  m.  n.w.  of  Breslau),  Lower  Siled^a, 
Oct.  11,  1585;  d.  at  lissa  (42  m.  s.a.w.  of  PoGen), 
Poland,  Feb.  27,  1547.  He  studied  in  his  native 
town  as  well  as  at  Fraustadt,  BreslaUp  and  Brieg, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  'coaching  young 
noblemen.  In  1609  he  entered  the  Uiiiveraity  of 
Strasburg,  but  in  1610  he  returned  to  his  home,  and 
in  the  foUowing  year  was  appointed  pastor  at  K6foen. 
His  ill  health,  combined  with  domestic  trouble  and 
the  turmoil  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  forced  him  to 
resign  his  paatorate  in  1638,  whereupon  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  Lbsa,  and  devoted  himself  to  liter- 
aiy  pursuits.  As  early  as  his  student  days  at  Brieg 
be  had  essayed  German  and  I^tin  poetry  with  con- 
siderable success:  ai^d  in  1 624  he  published  a  volume 
of  Latin  poems  entitled  Epigratnmalum  libelli  novrfttt 
a  book  which  is  still  of  value  as  containing  data  for 
the  history  of  his  life.  Some  of  these  Latin  verses 
were  tmnslated  into  German  by  Tobias  Petermann, 
ajid  published  under  the  title  Geislliche  BuMscha/t 
(16ol),  As  a  German  poet  Heermann  belonged  to 
the  school  of  Martin  OpitK,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  apply  the  latter's  system  of  veraification. 
He  miarks  the  transition  from  the  objective  hymns 
of  the  Reformation  to  the  subjectivity  of  the 
Pietists^  and  is  the  best  religious  poet  between 
Luther  and  Paul  Gerhsrdt.  His  most  important 
bymnH;ollections  are:  Das  Schlwi^-Glocklem  (1616): 
Exermiium  pktatis  (1630):  and  Devota  mmka  cordis 
(1630),  which  appeared  in  several  editions.  His 
fame  as  a  writer  of  religious  tracts  is  based  on  his 
publications  of  passion  sermons,  such  as  the  Crux 
Christi  (1618)  and  the  Hcplaiogus  Christi  (1619); 
and  of  funeral  sermons,  such  as  Christianas  ev^avacia^ 
sialum  (1620),  and  ^chola  m&riis  (162%).  He  also 
wrote  Predigten  iih^r  die  Sonn-  uml  Festtags-Evan- 
^Ikn  (1624),  and  was  the  author  of  PrtBceptfrrum 
moralium  tt  senieTiiiarum  libri  ires  (1644),  and  of 
the  posthumous  ErquiekslUTiden  (1656). 

(Fehdixand  COHBS.) 
BiBMooaAFHt:    T.  WjLckpraaicisL   J.    Heerma-miit  peit^icAs 

Liidrr,  f^tiitt«flrt>  lH5fl;    K,  F.  I.^derhdse,  Dae  Lchm  J. 

/f^mnornn J,  Heidelberg.  ]S7@;  K.  Goedeke.  Grundri^a  lur 

GeMthichtt  dtr  d<mJ(4e&eft  OidU iin^«  iii,  160  Aqq.t  Dresden, 

HEFELE,  h^'fe-le,  KARL  JOSEPH;  German 
RomBii  Catholic  prelate  and  ccclesiasticai  historian ; 


b.  at  Unterkochen  (45  m*  e.  of  Stuttgart),  Wftjt- 
tembcrg.  Mar.  15,  1809;  d.  at  Rotten  burg  (25  m* 
«,w.  of  Stuttpirt),  Wfirttemberg, 
Earl^rLife  June  5,  1S93.  From  1S27  to  1832 
and  Liter-  he  studied  at  Ttibingen,  and  then  for 
ary  Work-  a  year  at  the  clerical  seminaiy  of  Rot- 
tenburg,  being  ordained  priest  Aug.  10» 
1833,  After  holding  certain  minor  poats,  he  was 
CEdled,  when  Mshler  went  to  Munich,  to  teach  church 
bistoiy  at  Ttibingen  (as  privat-docent  1836,  adjunct 
profeasor  1837,  and  professor  1S40).  His  theological 
education  fell  in  the  period  of  the  renaissance  of 
Roman  Catholic  learning  in  Germany,  when  the 
iniuence  of  the  eighteenth  century  ptulosophy  was 
passing  away  and  being  replaeed  by  a  generous 
rivaby  between  Cathohcs  and  Protestants  to  make 
the  most  of  their  respective  doctrines,  and,  on  the 
Catholic  side,  to  look  more  deeply  into  the  pei^ 
manently  valuable  treasures  of  the  past.  Drey  and 
Hlrscher  were  among  his  teachers;  but  he  owed 
most  to  Mahler,  who  gave  him  his  impulse  toward 
historical  work.  His  first  literary  work  consisted 
of  reviews  in  the  Tkeologische  Quartalschrift  from 
1834  on,  which  show  his  conception  of  the  unity  of 
church  history  as  the  development  of  God's  great 
plan  for  the  world.  His  first  substantive  work  was 
a  history  of  the  introduction  of  Cliristianity  into 
south  weetem  Germany  (Tiibingen,  1837).  His 
edition  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  with  introduction 
and  notes  (1839;  revised  and  improved  eds.  1842, 
1847,  1855)  was  a  meritorious  work.  That  of  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  (1S40)  led  the  ^^ay  to  a  more 
correct  appreciation  of  this  ancient  document, 
which  Hefele  ascribed,  not  to  the  apostle,  but  to 
the  first  decades  of  the  second  century.  The  new 
school  of  Roman  Catholic  historians  foimded  by 
MQliler  had  set  out  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  their 
Chore h  against  both  philosophers  and  Protestants; 
and  Hefele  labored  zealouBly  at  this  task  in  his 
occasional  articles,  as  well  as  in  his  monograph  on 
Cardinal  Ximenes  (1844).  Following  Ranke  and 
Leo,  he  emphasized  the  secular  character  of  the 
Spanbh  Inquisition,  without  sufficient  regard  to  its 
fatal  influence  on  the  pohtical  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment of  Spain,  displaying  a  good  deal  of  partizan 
ecal.  Ha  took  a  brief  part  in  political  action  as  a 
member  of  the  WQrttemberg  House  of  Deputies 
from  1842  to  1S45 — years  of  conflict,  in  which  a 
church  party  made  its  first  e£forts  to  vindicate 
ecclesiastical  hberly  against  a  government  which 
disregarded  it.  But  another  way  of  defending  the 
Chureh  was  more  in  harmony  with  his  nature.  He 
brought  up  generations  of  students  in  his  view  of 
the  Church,  its  unity,  its  past,  and  its  connection 
between  head  and  members.  He  was  an  admirable 
teacher,  attracting  students  to  him  by  clearness, 
freshness,  and  definiteness,  as  wcU  as  by  a  kindly 
willingness  to  be  helpful^  and  he  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  his  colleagues.  Meantime  his  literary 
activity  was  uninterrupted.  To  the  Theolifgische 
Qunriolschrifi,  of  w^hich  he  was  one  of  the  editors 
from  1839,  and  to  the  Nette  Sion,  he  contributed 
a  variety  of  articles,  some  of  which  he  worked 
over  for  his  Beiirdge  zut  Kirchengeschtchtc,  Ar- 
eMologie  uiid  Lilurgtk  (2  vols.,  1864). 
But    all   bis  other   work  shields    precedence  to 
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his  magnum  opus,  the  CancUiengeachichte,  the  fruit 
of  years  of  study  (7  vols.,  Freiburg,  1855-74, 
2d  ed.,  vob.  i.-vi.,  viii.-ix.,  1873-90;  Eng.  transl. 
of  vols,  i.,  ii.,  and  part  of  iii. — to  the  Second 
CJouncil  of  Niccea,  787— by  W.  R.  Clark,  5  vols., 
Edinburgh,  1883-96).  The  contents  of  the  work 
are  as  follows:  Vol.  i.  goes  to  the  Synod  of  Gan- 
gra;  ii.,  from  381  to  the  year  553;  iii.,  to  the  year 
813;  iv.,  to  1073;  v.,  to  the  year  1250;  vi.,  to  the 
year  1409;  viii.,  from  1434  to  1520;  ix.,  to 
the  year  1636.  It  is  universally  admired  for 
the  breadth  of  its  survey  of  the  field,  and  for 
the  relatively  complete  use  of  its  material  and 
imprejudiced    historical    attitude.    The  work,  of 

course,   is  not  everywhere    based  on 

The        the  same  thorough  critical  examina- 

Concilien-   tion,    and  has  in  places  already  be- 

geschichte.  come   antiquated.      But  it  marks  a 

new  stage  in  the  study  of  conciliar 
action,  which  in  Hefele's  hands  broadened  out  into 
a  history  of  the  Chureh  and  of  the  development  of 
dogma. 

The  book  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  Roman 
Catholic  scholars,  and  in  1868  won  him  a  place  as 
consultor  on  the  commission  to  arrange  for  the  ap- 
proaching Vatican  Coimcil.    He  spent  a  part  of 

1869  in  Rome  on  this  business,  and 

The        returned  thither  the  next  year  to  take 

Vatican     part  in  the  coimcil  as  bishop  of  Rotten- 

CounciL     burg.    On  his  arrival  in  Rome,  he  at 

once  took  a  prominent  place  as  a  leader 
of  the  antiinfallibilist  minority.  His  solid  learning 
and  his  courage  did  much  to  hold  them  together, 
and  he  took  part  in  all  their  important  moves,  sup- 
porting them  also  by  a  small  book  on  the  question 
of  Honorius  published  in  Naples.  It  discussed  the 
questions  whether  Honorius  (q.v.)  had  declared  as 
de  fide  a  heretical  proposition  ex  cathedra^  and 
whether  a  general  coimcil,  claiming  the  right  to 
judge  him,  had  condemned  him  as  a  heretic.  It 
attracted  great  attention,  and  greatly  displeased 
the  majority,  calling  forth  several  counterblasts. 
In  the  debate  of  May  17  Hefele  delivered  an  im- 
pressive speech,  voted  rum  placet  in  the  decisive 
session  of  July  13,  and  supported  Haynald's  pro- 
posal at  a  meeting  of  the  minority  on  the  17th  to 
repeat  this  vote  in  the  public  session  of  the  following 
day;  when  this  fell  through,  he  signed  the  solemn 
protest  of  the  minority  to  the  pope,  and  left  Rome 
before  the  final  vote  was  taken.  The  next  few 
months  were  full  of  doubt  and  difficulty  for  him. 
He  had  at  first  decided  not  to  proclaim  the  new 
dogma  in  his  diocese;  but  at  last,  after  giving  up 
hope  of  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  bishops 
in  the  minority,  and  under  pressure  from  the  nuncio 
at  Munich  and  the  Ultramontane  party  in  his 
diocese,  he  published  it  on  Apr.  10,  1871.  He 
explained  his  position  clearly,  sajring  that  he  did 
not  regret  the  stand  he  had  taken  at  the  Council, 
and  expressing  a  hope  that  future  conciliar  treat- 
ment of  the  parts  of  the  program  left  unfinished 
might  remove  the  misgivings  which  had  forced  him 
to  take  it.  On  the  ground  that  an  authoritative 
exposition  of  the  definition  was  still  lacking,  he 
gave  one  of  his  own  which  softened  it  as  much  as 
possible.    His  submission  was  received  with  bitter 


reproaches  by  the  Old  Catholics  and  by  others,  and 
unworthy  motives  were  freely  imputed.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  only  the  logical  outcome  of 
a  life  devoted  to  maintaining  the  unity  of  the 
Chureh,  to  which  he  felt  bound  to  bring  even  this 
costly  sacrifice.  His  remaining  years  were  spent 
in  untiring  work  in  his  diocese,  to  which  he  had 
restored  peace  by  his  decision.  This  left  him  little 
time  for  writing,  though  he  succeeded  in  completing 
the  revision  of  the  first  four  volumes  for  the  new 
edition  of  his  great  work,  which  was  completed  by 
the  addition  of  two  more  volumes  by  Cardinal 
HergenrOther.  He  left  behind  him  in  WOrttemberg 
the  memory  of  an  unselfish,  lovable  personality, 
revered  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  Church. 

(A.  HEGLERf.)  K.  HOLL. 
Biblioorapbt:  No  complete  biography  has  yet  appeared 
Consult  A.  Werfer,  in  DeutachlaruU  Episkopal  in  Lebena- 
bOdem,  iv.  2,  Warsburg,  1876;  Funk,  in  TQS,  Ixxvi.  1 
sqq.;  DetUacheM  Volkablatt,  1893.  nos.  127-129;  and 
Om—  QoU,  vol.  X.,  nos.  4-6.  Other  phaoes  of  Hefele's 
activities  are  discussed  in:  J.  Friedrioh,  GescAicAte  dea 
vatikanitchen  Koruila,  vol.  i.-iii.,  part  2,  Bonn,  1877-87; 
H.  Roth,  Dr.  K.  J.  van  Hefele,  1894, 

HEGEL,  hd'gel,  GEORG  WH^HELM  FRIEDRICH : 

German  philosopher;  b.  at  Stuttgart  Aug.  27,  1770; 
d.  in  Berlin  Nov.  14, 1831.  He  studied 
life.  philosophy  and  theology  at  Tubingen 
1788-93,  and  lived  as  a  private  tutor, 
first  at  Bern  1793-96,  then  at  Frankfort  1797-1801 . 
In  1801  he  settled  at  Jena  as  lecturer  on  philosophy 
in  the  university,  and  Schelling's  coeditor  of  the 
Krilisches  Journal  der  PhUoaophie.  He  was  at  that 
time  fully  agreed  with  Schelling  (q.v.);  and  their 
journal,  of  which  he  wrote  the  larger  part,  was  the 
organ  of  the  system  of  identity — a  philosophy 
which  attempted  to  represent  matter  and  mind, 
nature  and  spirit,  world  and  God,  as  identical.  How- 
ever, this  alliance  did  not  last  long,  and  after 
Schelling's  departure  for  Wiirzburg  in  1803  it  turned 
into  philosophical  antagonism.  After  the  battle  of 
Jena  (1806),  Hegel  removed  to  Bamberg,  where  for 
some  time  he  edited  the  Bamberger  Zeiiung.  From 
1808  to  1816  he  was  rector  of  the  Aegidien  gynma- 
sium  at  Nuremberg.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg; 
and  in  1818  he  was  called  to  Fichte's  chair  at  the 
University  of  Berlin.  It  was  here  that  he  made 
himself  the  dominant  figure  in  the  philosophical 
world,  and  established  the  school  of  philosophy 
known  as  Hegelianism.  By  his  defense  of  existing 
political  institutions  he  attained  to  great  political 
influence  in  Prussia. 

The  impression  which  Hegel  made  in  Germany 
was  at  one  time  almost  overpowering.    His  philoso- 
phy swept  away  all  other  philosophies. 
Philosophy,  and  before  he  died  it  began  to  make 
itself  felt  as  an  actual  power  both  in 
State  and  Church.    However,  four  years  after  his 
death  a  controversy  was  raised  among  his  followers 
by  Strauss's  Leben  Jesu  (Tubingen,  1835),  and  fur- 
ther embittered  by  Strauss's  ChrisUiche  Glaubena- 
lehre  (1840),  with  the  result  that  the  Hegelian  school 
was  divided  into  three  groups,  called  the  right,  the 
left,  and  the  center.    The  adherents  of  the  right  (G. 
A.  Gabler,  H.  T.  W.  Hinrichs,  K.  T.  GOschel)  repre- 
sented supematundism;  those  of  the  left  (Strauss, 
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Ludwig  Feuerbach,  Bruno  Bauer)  naturalism; 
while  those  of  the  center  (J.  K.  Rosenkranz,  J. 
E.  Erdman,  W.  Vatke)  represented  a  mediating 
tendency.  The  basis  of  the  division  was  the  ambi- 
guity in  Hegel's  philosophy,  and  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction between  his  personal  religious  belief  and 
his  system  of  pantheism  (see  Pamthbibm,  i  7;  and 
Idealism,  II.,  i  16).  Hegel's  pantheism  (he  avoided 
the  word)  was  idealistic;  and  he  called  his  phi- 
losophy the  system  of  the  Absolute  Idea.  Since 
existence  is  rational,  logic  becomes  metaphysics; 
and  his  philosophy  is,  therefore,  a  system  of  logic 
interpreted  ontologically.  He  employs  the  dialectic 
method,  and  proceeds  from  thesis  through  antithesis 
to  synthesis,  from  the  positive  through  the  negative 
to  the  absolute.  The  intuitional  knowledge  of  the 
absolute  spirit  is  at  the  same  time  the  highest  form 
of  truth  and  the  highest  form  of  existence. 

Religion  Hegel  defines  as  truth,  but  in  the  lowest 

form  in  which  truth  can  be  held  by  the  human  mind. 

In  Christianity  this  form  of  truth  has 

Religious  foimd  its  highest,  its  absolute  expres- 
T^ewB.  sion,  having  passed  through  the  stages 
of  one-sided  objectivity  and  one-sided 
subjectivity  in  the  ante-Christian  religions.  On  the 
first  stage  God  is  considered  an  object,  a  part  of 
nature,  a  natural  being  (Lamaism,  Buddhism,  Brah- 
manism);  on  the  second  he  is  considered  as  subject, 
wholly  distinguished  from  nature  (Judaism,  Greek 
and  Roman  polytheism);  but  only  in  Christianity 
does  he  become  true  spirit.  The  Hegelian  idea,  how- 
ever, of  God  as  spirit,  is  somewhat  ambiguous  (for 
instance,  with  respect  to  the  question  of  person- 
ality); and  the  specially  Christian  question,  whether 
the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  history  of  mankind 
is  a  natural  event  to  be  explained  like  any  other 
event,  or  whether  it  is  a  miracle,  the  divine  incarna- 
tion by  which  creation  is  saved,  is  left  imanswered. 
Both  views  have  been  developed  from  Hejgelian 
premises;  and  the  great  boast  of  Hegel's  earliest 
pupils,  that  in  his  philosophy  faith  and  science  had 
become  fully  reconciled,  proved  empty  as  soon  as  the 
actual  application  began.  It  is  a  very  characteristic 
circumstance  that  his  Philosophy  of  Religion  was 
edited  by  Marheineke  as  evidence  of  the  author's 
conservative  orthodoxy,  and  then  by  Bruno  Bauer' 
as  proof  of  his  revolutionary  radicalism. 

In  Germany,  where  Hegel's  influence  has  long 
since  waned,  there  arc  now  few  thinkers  who  could 
be  called  Hegelians.     Perhaps  the  best 
Works      late  representatives  of  Hegelianism  in 
and        Germany  are  Kuno  Fischer  and  Adolf 
Influence.   Lasson.    It  may  be  said  that  Hegel 
was  first  introduced  to  English  read- 
ers by  Hutchison  Stirling,  in  his  Secret  of  Hegel 
(London,   1865;    3d  ed.,    1898).     Since   then  the 
number  of  EInglish  and  American  thinkers  who  fol- 
low Hegel  more  or  less  closely  has  grown,  until  now 
the   so-called   neo-Hegelian   school   is   practically 
dominant. 

Hegel's  principal  works  are:  Die  Phdnomeno- 
logie  des  Geistes  (Bamberg,  1807;  Eng.  transl.  by 
W.  T.  Harris,  in  Journal  of  SpectUative  Philosophy, 
vol.  ii.,  1868);  Die  Wissenschaft  der  Logik  (2  vols. 
in  3,  Nuremberg,  1812-16;  Eng.  transl.  The  Subjec- 
tive Logic  of  Hegel,  London,  1856;   EncydopOdie  der 


philosophischen  Wissenschaften  (Heidelberg,  1817), 
which  is  the  systematic  presentation  of  Hegel's  sys- 
tem; Grundlinien  der  Philosophie  des  Rechts  (BerUn, 
1821;  Eng.  transl..  Philosophy  of  Right,  London, 
1896);  and  his  lectures  included  in  hiB  Werke  (18 
vols.,  Berhn,  1832-1840),  from  which  have  been 
translated  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History, 
(3  vols.,  London,  1895),  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  Philosophy  (3  vob.,  1892-1896),  and  Lectures 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  (3  vols.,  1895).  Frtan 
Hegel's  EncydopOdie  W.  Wallace  has  translated 
Logic  (Oxford,  1874;  enlarged  ed.,  2  vob.,  189^ 
1894)  and  Philosophy  of  Mind  (1894).  His  literary 
remains  are  to  be  published  by  the  Soci^  des 
amis  de  1 'University  de  Paris;  vol.  i.,  the  Vie  de 
J^sus,  ed.  P.  Roques,  appeared  Jena,  1906,  and 
his  Theologische  Jugendschriften,  ed.  H.  Nohl,  Ttt- 
bingen,  1907. 

Biblioobapht:  K.  Roflenkrans,  O,  W.  F.  HegeU  Leben, 
BerUn,  1844;  R.  R.  Haym.  Hegel  und  eeine  Zeit,  Bwlin, 
1857;  E.  Caird.  Hegel,  Edinburgh,  IQOl.  On  Hegel's 
philosophy  oonault:  K.  P.  Fischer.  SpeculaHve  Character- 
ietik  und  KrUik  dee  hegelachen  Syeteme,  Erlangen,  1845; 
C.  von  Orelli,  Spinoza'e  Leben  und  Lehre,  ntbet  eitMm 
Abrxae  der  ,  .  .  hegelechen  PhUoeophie,  Aarau«  1860;  T. 
C.  Bandars,  Hegel'a  PhUoeophy  of  Right,  London,  1866; 
A.  V4ra,  VHigilianieme  et  la  fhiloeophie,  Paris,  1861; 
idem.  Introduction  ft  la  philoeophie  de  Higel,  ib.  1866; 
K.  Rosenkrans,  Hegel  cUa  deuUcher  Nat  onalphiloeoph, 
Leipsic.  1870;  W.  Graham,  Idealiem,  London,  1872  (re- 
lates Berkeley  and  Hegel);  C.  Herrmann,  Hegel  und  die 
logieche  Frage  der  PhUoeophie  in  der  Oegenwart,  Leipsic. 
1878;  A.  Seth,  The  Development  from  Kant  to  Hegel,  Lon- 
don, 1882;  idem,  Hegelianiam  and  PereonalUy,  Edinbuish, 
1893;  J.  S.  Kedney.  Hegd'e  jBethetice,  Chicago.  1886;  G. 
8.  Morris,  HegeVe  Philosophy  of  the  State  and  of  Hiatory, 
ib.  1887;  P.  Barth,  Die  Oea<Jti€htaphiloaophie  HegeU  und 
der  Hegelianer  bia  auf  Marx  und  Hartmann,  Leipsic,  1800; 
W.  T.  Harris,  Hegel'a  Logic,  Chicago.  1800;  idem.  Hegd'a 
Doctrine  of  RefUcHon,  New  York,  1801;  B.  C.  Burt, 
Hegel'a  Theory  of  Right,  Dutiea  and  Religion,  Ann  Harbor, 
1803;  D.  G.  Ritchie,  Darrein  and  Hegel,  London,  1804; 
W.  Wallace,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  HegeVa  Philoao- 
phy,  Oxford.  1804;  F.  L.  Luqueer,  Hegel  aa  Educator, 
New  York,  1806;  R,  Eucken,  in  The  Moniat,  vii  (1807), 
321-330;  J.  B.  Baillie.  Hegel' a  Logic,  London,  1001;  Kuno 
Fischer,  HegeU  Leben,  Werke  und  Lehre,  2  vols.,  Heidel- 
berg, 1001 ;  J.  E.  McTaggart.  Studiea  in  Hegelian  Coamology, 
Cambridge,  1001;  J.  G.  Hibben,  Hegel'a  Logic,  New  York, 
1002;  R.  Mackintosh,  Hegel  and  Hegelianiam,  Edinburgh, 
1003;  and  the  works  on  the  history  of  modem  philosophy. 
An  excellent  bibliography  may  be  found  in  J.  M.  Baldwin, 
Dictionary  of  PhUoaophy  and  Payckology,  iii.  1,  pp.  243-240. 

HEGESIPPUS,  hei"e-sip'pus:  An  ecclesiastical 
writer  of  the  second  century.  As  to  his  life  little 
is  known  except  what  Eusebius  teUs.  This  in- 
cludes nothing  as  to  his  birth  or  place  of  residence, 
though  Eusebius  concludes  from  his  writings  that 
he  was  of  Jewish  origin;  and  an  Oriental  residence 
is  indicated  by  his  coming  to  Rome  by  sea  and 
stopping  at  Corinth  on  the  way.  He  is  mentioned 
under  Hadrian  as,  with  Justin,  a  prominent  cham- 
pion of  the  faith  against  the  rising  Gnosticism. 
Giving  the  list  of  bishops  of  Rome  under  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  Eusebius  remarks  that  Hegesippus  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account  was  in  Rome  imder 
Anicetus  and  remained  there  until  the  episcopate 
of  Eleutherus  {Hist,  ecd.,  IV.,  xi.  7);  but  this  is  an 
error,  for  in  chap.  xxii.  he  quotes  the  passage  of 
Hegesippus,  which  proves  only  that  he  lived  to  the 
time  of  Eleutherus,  not  that  he  stayed  in  Rome 
that  long.  Under  Marcus  Aurelius  he  is  named 
once  more  at  the  head  of  the  contemporary  ortho- 
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dox  writers;  and  the  Chronicon  Paschale  asserti 
that  he  died  under  Commodus. 

Eusebiu5  qyotes  him  frequently  as  a  witness  of 
the  true  faith,  and  always  from  one  work^  known 
&i  UpomnemGtaj  and  composed  of  five  books,  writ- 
ten at  different  times  and  fused  into  unity  in  the 
course  of  their  development*  A  careful  e%amina- 
lion  of  what  Eusebius  teUa  of  it  and  what  he  quotes 
from  it  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  a 
history  in  any  striet  sense  of  the  word,  but  rather 
a  historical  apology,  purporting  to  contain  a  true 
accouot  of  the  traditions  received  from  the  apos- 
tles. Tt  is  evident  that  no  regiilar  historical  order 
was  observed  from  the  fact  that  the  stoiy  of  the 
life  and  death  of  James  was  in  the  fifth  book  of 
the  work,  wliich  contained  plenty  of  material  from 
the  second  century,  and  even  past  the  middle  of 
it.  It  is  a  free  setting  down  of  the  wn tier's  own 
reminiscences,  following  no  definite  order,  though 
penetrated  throughout  by  the  same  design  and  the 
aame  beliefs.  The  result,  then,  according  to  Euse- 
bius,  is  a  series  of  narratives  and  pictures  from 
church  history,  reaching  from  the  apostle  James 
to  the  pontificate  of  Eleutherus  in  Rome.  They 
include  the  death  of  James;  the  choice  of  bis  suc^ 
cessor  Symcon;  accounts  of  the  insurgent  leader 
The  but  his  and  of  the  sons  of  David  and  kinsinen 
of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  vdih  their  fate  under  Domitian; 
the  martyrdom  of  Symeon  under  Trajan;  and  in- 
formation about  the  Church  of  the  period  when 
Hegeaippus  wrote,  especially  in  Corinth  and  Rome 
-^tbe  tradition  of  doctrine  and  the  episcopate,  ref- 
utation of  heresies,  and  something  about  Jewish 
sects  and  Jewish-Christian  literature.  What  he 
tells  of  his  own  time  has  historical  authority  in  the 
strict  sense;  his  relation  of  earlier  events  has  con- 
ditional value  as  a  Bometimca  obscure  tradition ^ 
but  substantive  importiuice  as  reflecting  the  ideas 
entertained  about  that  period  in  the  middle  of  the 
iecond  century.  The  purpose  of  his  writing  is 
dear  enough.  It  is  dm  ply  to  demonstrate  the 
unity  of  faith  in  the  churches  of  the  leading  cities 
and  their  bishops,  both  paat  and  present.  The 
particular  cause  of  his  writing  the  work  is  the  ex- 
istence of  heresy,  which  he  reprobates  not  only  for 
its  contradiction  of  the  true  doctrine,  but  for  its 
external  and  despicable  origin.  Its  appearance  on 
the  scene  seems  to  him  so  dangerous  that  conflict 
with  it  is  not  merely  the  purpose  of  his  book,  but 
the  task  of  bis  life. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  heresies  of  the 
time  professed  to  be  legitimate  deductions  from 
primitive  Christianity,  the  full  significance  of  the 
inquiries  of  Hegesippus  into  the  state  of  the  Churcli 
and  Its  traditions  in  the  different  great  cities  is  dis* 
cemed.  The  puhltc,  secure,  historical  tradition  of 
the  faith  in  the  line  of  episcopal  succession  must 
serve  to  put  out  of  court  the  claims  of  obscure, 
ciyptio  sects;  and  the  imposing  unity  of  the 
Church'a  faith  as  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  will  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  va- 
ried line  of  heretics  who  follow  each  other  through 
the  years,  alike  only  in  l>eing  different.  Among  the 
eaHy  Jewish  heretics  are  Tbebuthis,  Simon  and  his 
party,  Oeobius,  Dositheus,  Gorthi&us,  and  Mas^ 
botheus.    Tliese  form  the  first  generation;   in  the 


second  appear  the  follower  of  Menandrianus, 
Marcion,  Carpocrates,  Valentinian,  Basilides,  and 
SatumQus.  In  opposition  to  these  stand  out  the 
person  and  the  work  of  Hegesippus,  import^int 
higtoncaUy  as  a  type^  with  the  emphasis  lie  lays 
upon  the  catholic  unity  of  the  churches,  held  fast 
by  their  tradition  and  their  mutual  relations,  and 
of  the  episcopate,  as  all  these  things  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century. 

(C,  WEIBSlCKERt.) 
BiBLtooHAPHT:  A  ftlJI  lis^  of  ]it«mtyre  in  stv^n  by  R.  C. 
RicluLrdAODp  In  ANF,  BiMioffraj^iml  SymtjmM^  pp.  Hi- 
ll 3.  Tb«  fmg^meat^  nni  collected  in  M.  J.  Routh,  la  Rt^ 
liquim  tact  a,  i.  203-284^  Oxford,  1S46;  Eag.  triktiat  cnsy 
t»  foand  ia  ANF.  riii.  7e2-76S:  cf.  mjao  D.  Boor,  in  TU, 
V,  2,  1SS9.  Consnlt*  Jarocoe.  Be  vtr.  iit.,  iLidli  Fabrtciuii- 
Hu-lea,  Bibliothe.ca  Grctca,  vii.  15S-160,  U&Enburg,  ISOl; 
J,  DoTisXdiviny  iliatory  of  ChrUlian  LitetatMrt,  ill.  182-213, 
Loddoti,  186B;  A.  Hilgenfeld.  in  ZHT,  xii  (1870),  177- 
22£^;  W.  Sanday,  The  GQtpett  in  th$  Stc&nd  Cenhierif,  pp. 
138- 1 4 J^,  London,  1876;  H,  Dazinreulbar,  Zhi  TSmmgnoffe 
d'Hk^g^tippe  * ur  I'^Hm  ehrHienru,  NiMites,  1878^  F,  Over* 
beck,  Ueber  die  Anf&n^  der  KirchenoeMchichUchreibvngt 
pp  6-13-17-22,  Baoet  1802;  CeilllBr.  Aut^ra  Maa-t%  i. 
33Q<  473-475.  ill  200;  KrOger,  History,  pp.  145-14@; 
UiLru&d£,  LUiertUur,  i.  144*  483  aqq.,  845,  IL  i.  311  aqq.; 
Schalt,  ChrUiian  CAurdi,  742-744;  DCB,  u.  875-«78; 
KL,  V,  1584-B5;  And  Id  general  the  ehurcb  hifltories  on 
ibe  period, 

HEHH,  h^hn,  JOHANN  PERDmAlTD:    Germao 

Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Burghausen  (57  m.  e.  of 
Munich)  Jan.  4,  1873.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Warzburg  (D.D„  1899)  and  fieri io 
(Ph.D.,  1902),  and  in  1903  became  privat-docent 
at  Wtirzburg,  where  in  the  same  year  he  waa  ap- 
pointed associate  professor  of  Old  Testament  exe- 
gesis and  Biblical  Oriental  languages,  beeoming 
full  professor  iu  1907.  He  fiaa  written;  Die  Ein- 
setzung  des  h^itigen  Abertdmahles  ah  Beweis  fur  dit 
Gotikeil  ChrwH  (WQrzburg,  1899)  and  S^nde  und 
Ertmung  nach  biblischa'  und  babyhniacher  An- 
schauung  (Leipsic,  1903). 

HEIDAIiUS,  hoi'da-nufi,  ABRAHAM:  Reform^ 
theologian;  b.  at  Frankenthal  (15  m.  n,  by  w.  of 
Speyer)  in  the  Palatinate  Aug.  10»  1597;  d.  at 
Leyden  C)et.  1 5,  1678.  In  1608  his  father,  a  clergy- 
roan,  was  called  to  Amsterdam,  where  Abraham 
studied  in  the  school  of  Matthieits  Sladus.  Later 
he  was  sent  to  Ley  den  to  be  trained  as  pre^acher 
of  the  WaUoon  Church,  After  a  two  years'  jour^ 
ney  in  Germany,  Switzeriand^  France,  and  Eng- 
land, he  became  preacher  of  the  Netherlandish  Re- 
formed congregation  in  Naarden  in  1623.  In  1627 
he  was  called  to  Leydcn^  and  in  1&I8  he  became 
professor  at  the  University  of  Ley  den.  At  that 
time  the  study  of  Aristotle  niled  in  the  Dutch  uni- 
versities and  was  closely  bound  up  with  the  ortho- 
doxy of  Dort,  HeidanuA,  however,  and  Johannes 
Coeceius  (q.v,)  showed  a  pre<lilection  for  the  teach* 
ings  of  Etescartes.  Both  had  to  encounter  vehement 
opposition  from  the  camp  of  the  orthodox,  headed 
by  Vo6tius,  The  doctrine  of  Cocceius  spread,  in 
spit«  of  the  efforts  of  the  curators  of  the  University 
of  Leyden  to  suppress  it.  At  their  instigation 
Friedrich  Spanheim  and  Antonius  Hulsius  compiled 
the  theses  of  the  new  doctrine  which  gave  the  most 
offense,  and  Jan.  7, 1675,  it  was  forbidden  to  treat 
'Mn  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly  "at  the 
univeisity  twenty-thiee  propositlonSi     Heidanua* 
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seeing  herein  an  attack  on  the  liberty  of  teaching, 
opposed  it  in  his  Consideratien  over  eenige  aaecken 
onlanghs  voorgevaUen  in  de  UniversUeijt  binnen 
Leyden  (Leyden,  1676).  The  work  caused  such  a 
sensation  that  within  ten  days  a  second  edition  was 
necessary,  and  a  third  appeared  in  the  same  year. 
Heidanus  maintained  that  his  teachings  did  not 
contradict  the  confessional  writings,  but  only 
presented  their  truths  in  a  different  light.  How- 
ever, on  May  4, 1676,  he  was  deposed  from  his  office. 
The  course  of  the  curators  was  disapproved  by  many 
in  the  Netherlands  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries. 

Heidanus  represented  the  view  that  theology  and 
philosophy  should  remain  each  in  its  own  sphere. 
According  to  him,  there  is  no  such  intimate  connec- 
tion between  the  theology  of  Cocceius  and  the 
philosophy  of  Descartes  that  a  follower  of  the 
former  must  necessarily  agree  with  the  Cartesians. 
He  himself  as  a  theologian  was  in  sympathy  with 
Cocceius,  as  a  philosopher  a  disciple  of  Descartes, 
but  his  Cartesianism  hardly  influenced  his  theology. 
His  writings  include:  Proeve  en  wederlegginghe  des 
Remonstranischen  Catechismi  (Leyden,  1641);  De 
causa  Dei,  dot  is  de  sake  Godts  verdedight  tegen  den 
mensche  (1645);  Disputaiiones  de  Sabbato  et  die 
dominica  (Amsterdam,  1658);  Consideratien  aver  de 
heyliging  van  den  Sabbat  ende  den  dagh  des  Heeren 
tot  vrede  der  Kerchen  (Leyden,  1659). 

(S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

Bibuoobapht:  The  funeral  oration  by  C.  Wittich  was  pub- 
lished Leyden,  1679.  Consult  P.  Bayle,  Dictionary,  Hia- 
torieal  and  Critical,  iii.  360-364,  London,  1736  (quite  full, 
quotes  sources);  J.  A.  Cramer,  Abraham  Heidanus  en  zijn 
CarUaianiame,  Utrecht.  1889. 

HEIDEGGER,  hai'deg''er,  JOHAWN  HEINRICH: 
Swiss  Protestant,  author  of  the  Helvetic  Formula 
consensus  (see  Helvetic  Consensus);  b.  at 
Barentschweil  (15  m.  s.e.  of  Zurich)  July  1,  1633; 
d.  at  Zurich  Jan.  18,  1698.  He  studied  at  Zurich, 
Marburg  (1654),  and  Heidelberg;  in  the  last-named 
place  he  became  a  close  friend  of  Ludwig  Fabricius, 
taught  Hebrew  and  philosophy,  and  lectured  on 
Latin  classics.  In  1659  he  accepted  the  theological 
chair  for  Loci  communes  and  cliurch  history  at 
Steinfurt,  where  he  remained  until  1665.  Then  he 
traveled  to  Holland,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Cocceius.  The  disturbances  of  war  made  an 
end  of  the  Steinfurt  academy,  and  Heidegger 
returned  to  Zurich,  where  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Christian  ethics.  In  1667  he  suc- 
ceeded Hottinger  as  professor  of  theology,  and 
he  remained  faithful  to  his  native  city  in  spite 
of  calls  to  Leyden  (to  succeed  Cocceius)  and  to 
Groningen. 

Heidegger  lived  in  harmony  with  his  colleagues 

until  the  appearance  of  Johann  Miiller  in  1672,  just 

at  the  time  when  the  Formula  con- 

The        sensus  was  in  preparation.    Heidegger 

Helvetic  agreed  with  the  orthodox  theologians 
Consensus,  of  Basel,  Theodor  Z winger,  Lucas  Gem- 
ler,  and  others,  thatTurretin  in  Geneva 
ought  to  be  assisted  in  his  opposition  to  the  new 
hypothesis  of  Amyraut  and  the  other  theologians 
of  Saumur  (see  Amyraut,  MoYsb),  but  thought  that 
the  measures  adopted  against  the  Saumur  theology 
should  be  moderate.    There  were  two  parties  in 


Switzerland,  one  of  which,  headed  by  Johann 
Mailer,  adhered  to  the  orthodox  teachings  of 
Maresius,  while  men  Uke  Heidegger  leaned  toward 
the  doctrines  of  Cocceius.  The  party  headed  by 
Miiller  was  interested  in  eradicating  not  only  the 
heresies  of  Saumur,  but  also  the  Cocceian  theol- 
ogy and  Cartesian  philosophy.  Heidegger  with  his 
adherents  gained  the  victory.  The  special  formula 
for  the  defense  against  the  innovations  of  Saumur 
was  drawn  up  by  him,  and  was  approved  by  all 
theologians,  although  the  opposition  was  allowed 
to  make  extensive  changes.  In  1675  the  formula 
was  ratified  by  the  council  and  citizens  of  Ziuich, 
Bern,  Basel,  and  Schaffhausen.  On  the  insistence 
of  MQller  the  formula  was  modified  in  certain 
articles  before  it  was  sent  to  the  other  cantons. 
Since  the  formula  was  directed  specifically  against 
Saumur,  the  Maresians  planned  new  measures 
against  tlie  Dutch  tendencies.  Heidegger,  J.  H. 
Schweizer,  and  others  could  hardly  print- anything 
without  the  interference  of  MUlIer,  who  instigated 
the  council  against  them.  BQlod,  Ftissli,  and 
Gessner  incited  the  people  by  denouncing  the 
adherents  of  Heidegger  as  Arians  and  Arminians. 

From   1664    to    1680   Heidegger   developed   an 

extensive  polemical  activity  against   the  Roman 

Catholic  Church.    During  the  persecu- 

Controyersy  tion  of  the  Protestants  in  France  in 

with        1682,  and  their  unsatisfactory  oondi' 

Roman     tion  in  England  imder  Charles  II.,  he 

Catholics,  employed  his  pen  in  their  defense  by 
writing  his  Histaria  papains  (Amster- 
dam, 1684),  but  the  situation  did  not  change.  In 
1685  a  Roman  Catholic  line  assumed  the  rule  in 
the  Palatinate,  in  England  the  new  king,  James 
II.,  openly  avowed  Romanism,  and  Louis  XIV. 
revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  A  multitude  of 
fugitives  poured  into  Switzerland,  and  Heidegger 
had  an  opportunity  to  prove  his  hospitality.  His 
polemical  attitude  against  his  Roman  neighbors 
was  renewed  when  Sfondrati,  abbot  of  St.  Gall, 
tried  to  extend  his  rule  over  Reformed  territory  by 
ordering  private  baptism  by  midwives,  without  ex- 
cepting the  Evangelical  families.  Heidegger  wrote 
by  order  of  the  magistrate  on  the  necessity  of  bap- 
tism and  against  its  profanation  by  midwives.  His 
relations  with  the  Lutheran  Church  were  always  of 
a  conciliatory  nature.  Instigated  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France,  he  urged 
a  union  of  all  Evangelicals,  which  found  a  response 
in  Spener,  but  the  canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort 
made  an  agreement  impossible  in  Spener's  opinion. 

Heidegger's  literary  activity  was  extensive  and 
chiefly  polemical — against  the  Roman  Catholics, 
Baronius,  the  superstitious  pilgrimages  to  Einsie- 
deln,  etc.  To  defend  the  rights  of  the  Reformed 
in  the  German  empire  he  wrote  Demonstratio  de 
Augustancs  confessionis  cum  fide  reformaia  consensu 
(1664),  and,  aiming  to  imite  all  Evangelicals,  he 
wrote  Manducatio  in  viam  concordia  ProUstantium 
ecclesiasticoB  (1686).  His  doctrinal  writings  exerted 
much  influence,  especially  his  Corpus  theologioB 
Christiana  (ed.  J.  H.  Schweizer,  2  vols.,  Zurich, 
1700)  and  Ethicas  ChristiancB  elementa  (ed.  J. 
Curicke,  Frankfort,  1711);  of  the  former  work  he 
made  two  shorter  compilations,  Medulla  theologuB 
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Chriatiamx  (1696)  for  advanced  students,  and  Me- 
dulla meduUcB  iheologios  ChriatiaruB  (1697). 

(A.  ScHWEIZBRf.) 
Biblioorapht:    His  autobiography,   HUloria  vUm  J.   H, 
Heideggeri,  appeared  Zurich,  1698.  Consult:  L.  Meister, 
BerHLhmU  ZQrcker,  2  vols.,  Basel,  1782. 

HEIDELBERG  CATECHISM. 


The  Work  of  Several  Col- 
laborators ($1). 

Ursinus,  Olevianus,  Fred- 
erick III.  (5  2). 

Editions  (S  3). 


Adverse  Criticism  (|  4). 
Acceptance  of  the  Cate- 
chism (I  5). 
Doctrinal  Character  (|6). 
Arrangement  (|  7). 


The  Reformation  did  not  enter  the  Palatinate 
until  1546,  and  it  was  only  under  Frederick  III. 
that  it  was  actually  carried  through 
I.  The  (see  Frederick  III.  the  Pious).  Of- 
Work  of  fended  by  the  anathematizing  tend- 
Several  encies  of  Lutheran  zealots,  this  sover- 
Collabo-  eign  inclined  toward  the  Reformed 
rators.  doctrines.  In  this  spirit  he  com- 
missioned Caspar  Olevianus,  professor 
and  preacher  in  Heidelberg,  to  draw  up  a  new 
church  order,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  the  com- 
pilation of  a  catechism.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  the 
Palatine  archives,  the  history  of  the  origin  of  this 
catechism  lacks  important  documentary  evidences. 
It  has  been  customary  to  give  Olevianus  and  Zacha- 
rias  Ursinus  the  credit  of  having  compiled  the  book 
on  the  initiative  of  the  elector  in  1562.  But  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  catechism  and  the  Reformation 
in  the  Palatinate  were  not  the  work  of  one  or  two 
men,  but  the  result  of  common  efforts.  This  is 
evident  from  Ursinus's  preface  to  the  apology  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism;  from  a  letter  of  Olevianus 
to  Calvin;  from  the  testimony  of  Quirinus  Reuter, 
a  pupil  of  Ursinus,  in  the  preface  to  the  works  of 
his  teacher;  and  from  the  introductions  to  the  first 
three  editions  of  the  catechism,  written  by  the  elec- 
tor himself,  in  which  he  states  that  it  originated 
"  with  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  our  whole 
theological  faculty,  also  all  superintendents  and 
the  principal  church  councilors."  The  theological 
faculty  of  Heidelberg  consisted  in  1562  of  three  men, 
Boquinus  (Pierre  Bouquin,  q.v.),  a  Frenchman, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  advocates  of  Calvinism  in 
Heidelberg;  Emmanuel  Tremellius,  an  Italian,  who 
followed  Calvin  and  Butzer;  and  Ursinus,  a  pupil 
of  Melanchthon.  The  foremost  among  the  super- 
intendents was  Olevianus,  an  admirer  of  Calvin  and 
friend  of  Bullinger.  Among  the  church  councilors 
may  be  mentioned  Michael  Diller,  court  preacher, 
and  Thomas  Erastus,  a  physician  who  represented 
the  German-Swiss  tendency.  Besides  these  men 
and  others,  the  elector  himself  shared  in  the  work 
of  the  catechism. 

The  older  tradition,  however,  is  correct  in  so  far 

as  the  principal  share  of  the  work  is  due  to  Ursinus 

and  Olevianus.     Ursinus  had  already 

2.  Ursinus,  prepared  two  catechisms,  the  (larger) 

Olevianus,  Summa  theologice  and   the  Catechesia 

Frederick    minor,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 

nL         new  work.     The  larger  catechism  he 

had  compiled  in  1561  for  his  academic 

lectiires;   it  contains  his  own  dogmatic  views,  but 

reveals  at  the  same  time  the  authorities  from  which 

he  learned,   Melanchthon  without  his  synergism, 

Leo  Jud,  Bullinger,  and  Calvin,  also  the  influence 


of  some  Netherlandish  catechisms  such  as  the 
Kleyne  Catechismua  of  Martin  Micron  (1552),  Korte 
ondersoekinghe  des  ghdoofs  (1553),  and  Caiechismus 
ofte  Kinderlehre  tho  nutte  der  Jdget  in  Oatfriesslandt 
(1554),  edited  by  the  preachers  of  Emden.  The 
smaller  catechism  of  Ursinus  approaches  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  the  more  closely;  it  was  probably 
compiled  after  discussions  with  the  elector  and 
churchmen  of  the  Palatinate.  As  the  elecror  had 
pledged  himself  to  the  Augustana  by  the  Frankfort 
Recess  and  his  action  at  the  Naumburg  Convention 
(qq.v.),  he  was  anxious  to  preserve  peace  with  the 
Lutherans  as  far  as  possible  by  dropping  some  of 
the  Zurich  and  Calvinistic  peculiarities  of  doctrine, 
especially  as  regarded  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  was 
probably  Olevianus  who  was  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  change  of  the  text  of  the  CcUechesis  minor  into 
the  German  wording  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
and  for  its  final  redaction.  A  comparison  of  the 
final  text  of  the  catechism  with  the  new  church 
order  drawn  up  by  him  and  with  his  devotional 
writings  reveals  a  harmony  in  language,  style,  and 
theological  bent  which  can  hardly  be  accidental. 
The  mediating  influence  of  the  elector  may  be 
recognized  in  the  changes  concerning  the  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  in  the  suppression  of  the 
discussion  concerning  election. 

At  the  annual  synod  held  in  Jan.,  1563,  the  new 
catechism  was  accepted  by  all  superintendents, 

church  councilors,  and  theologians.  The 
3.  Edi-  first  edition  appeared  at  Heidelberg  in 
tions.       Feb.,  1563,  under  the  title,  Catechismus 

Oder  Chriatlicher  Underricht,  wie  der 
in  Kirchen  und  Schiden  der  Churfurstlichen  Pfaltz 
getrieben  wirdt,  A  few  weeks  later  a  second  edition 
was  published,  which,  beside  many  minor  changes, 
contained  an  entirely  new  question  (Ixxx.)  con- 
cerning the  difference  between  the  Lord's  Supp)er 
and  the  papal  mass.  In  the  third  edition,  which 
immediately  followed,  the  condenmatory  words  in 
regard  to  the  adoration  of  the  host  were  added. 
The  real  author  of  this  eightieth  question  was 
Olevianus.  The  church  order  published  Nov.  15, 
1563,  contains  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  textue 
receptus.  It  is  essentially  identical  with  the  third 
edition,  texts  of  Scripture  for  different  classes  and  a 
short  summary  of  the  catechism  having  been  added. 
On  the  margin,  the  129  questions  together  with  the 
Bible  texts  have  been  divided  into  ten  lessons  to  be 
read  before  the  main  service;  the  questions  alone 
have  been  divided  into  fifty-two  Sundays  for  the 
purpose  of  the  catechetical  afternoon  sermons.  It 
is  only  in  later  editions  that  the  questions  are 
numbered  and  the  verses  stated  in  Biblical  quo- 
tations. 

Immediately  after  its  appearance  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  encoimtered  violent  attacks.  Maximilian 

U.  remonstrated  against  it  (Apr.  25, 
4.  Adverse  1563)  as  an  infringement  of  the  Peace 
Criticism,    of  Augsburg.     On  May  4  followed  a 

joint  address  from  the  Count  Palatine, 
Wolfgang  of  Zweibriicken,  Duke  Christopher  of 
Wtirttemberg,  and  Margrave  Charies  II.  of  Baden, 
accompanied  with  a  sharp  criticism  inscribed 
Verzeichnia  der  Mdngel,  probably  composed   by 
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Brens.  liany  theologiaiis  protested  against  the  new 
catechism.  In  1564  Flacins  published  Widerlegung 
eines  kleinen  deutschen  calvinischen  Catechixmi,  and 
Hesshus  published  his  Trewe  Wamung.  There 
appeared  also  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the 
Verzeichnis  der  Mdngel^  which  criticized  especially 
the  marginal  Bible  texts.  In  defense  of  the  cate- 
chism, UrsinuB  published,  in  1564,  in  Heidelberg, 
three  treatises:  Grunddicher  berichi  win  heiligen 
Ahendmahl;  Verantwortvng  wider  die  ungegrHndten 
aufflagen  tmnd  verkerungen,  mit  toelchen  der  Cate- 
ehismus  .  .  .  unbiUicher  weise  beschweret  ist;  Anl- 
vfortt  ttuff  etlicher  Theologen  Censur  vber  die  am  rand 
des8  Heydelberger  CaUchiemi  atias  heiliger  Sckrifft 
angegogene  Zeugnuase,  Concerning  the  further 
events  from  the  Ck)lloquy  of  Maulbronn  to  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg,  see  Frederick  III.  the  Pious. 

Having  gone  through  this  ordeal,  the  success  of 
the  book  began.  An  assembly  of  emigrants  from 
the  Netherlands  in  Wesel  in  1568 
5.  Accept-  recommended  it  by  the  side  of  the 
ance  of  the  catechism  of  Calvin.  The  Synod  at 
Catechism.  Emden  in  1571  adopted  it  for  the 
German-speaking  Netherlandish  con- 
gregations in  East  Frisia  and  on  the  Lower  Rhine. 
It  entered  also  the  ranks  of  the  Reformed  in  JUlich, 
Qeves,  and  Berg.  Other  German  regions  and  indi- 
vidual congregations  (in  Nassau-Siegen,  Wittgen- 
stein, Solms  and  Wied,  Bremen,  Lippe,  Anhalt,Hesse- 
Casscl,  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  etc.)  followed  in  the 
course  of  time.  The  Reformed  churches  of  Hun- 
gary, Transylvania,  and  Poland  adopted  it;  and  in 
1619  the  Synod  of  Dort  officially  declared  it  one 
of  the  general  symbolical  books  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  From  Holland,  and  afterward  also  from 
Germany,  it  was  brought  to  America,  where  it  has 
always  been  the  honored  symbol  of  the  Dutch  and 
German  Reformed  churches.  The  first  reunited 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at 
Philadelphia  in  1870,  authorized  its  use.  It  has 
been  translated  into  all  European  languages,  also 
into  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Malay,  Singalese,  and  others, 
and  numerous  paraphrases,  summaries,  and  exposi- 
tions have  appeared. 

From  the  dogmatic  point  of  view,  the  history  of 
the  origin  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  frustrates 
every  attempt  to  identify  it  with  the 
6.  Doctrinal  doctrine  of  any  individual  theologian 
Character,  of  the  Reformation  time.  Its  specific- 
ally Reformed  character  shows  itself, 
apart  from  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  by  its 
continual  going  back  from  all  perishable  authorities 
to  the  Bible;  by  its  ethical  rather  than  metaphysical 
mode  of  viewing  Christ  as  being  anointed  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  for  the  execution  of  his  work;  by  its 
peculiar  manner  of  closely  connecting  the  moral 
life  of  the  Christian  with  faith  as  its  subjective 
proof;  finally,  by  its  conception  of  the  intimate 
social  connection  in  the  congregation  and  by  its 
designation  of  the  church  or  congregation  as  the 
real  source  of  discipline.  In  an  anonymous  pasquil 
of  1566  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  said  to  have 
been  compiled  "  by  Bullinger  and  his  associates.*' 
Quantitatively  it  contains  more  of  Calvin's  cate- 
chism than  of  Bullinger's.  Bullinger's  influence, 
however,  may  be  recognized,  perhaps,  if  it  be  con- 


sidered in  its  total  impression;  for  it  is  true  that  the 
catechism  does  not  share  the  philosophical  and 
intellectual  traits  of  Caivin,  but  takes  its  root  in 
the  Christian  experience  of  salvation  which  it  repre- 
sents practically  and  devotionally.  The  doctrine  of 
election  is  represented  even  more  cautiously  than 
by  Bullinger.  The  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
distinguished  less  by  clearness  than  by  an  effort  to 
bridge  over  existing  differences.  In  bringing  the 
Lord's  Supper  into  relation  to  the  suffering  of  the 
Lord,  the  influence  of  Zurich  may  be  recognized; 
the  emphasis  of  a  mystical  union  of  the  believers 
with  the  heavenly  body  of  Christ  reveals  Calvin's 
influence;  and  in  order  to  reconcile  the  distrusting 
Lutheran  adversaries,  the  confessional  and  oblig- 
atory character  of  the  celebration  was  given  up. 

Considered  as  a  catechetical  text-book,  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechism  is  distinguished  from  Luther's 

smaller  catechism  by  its  systematic 

7.  Arrange-  arrangement.      The    five    traditional 

ment.       articles  of  faith  have  been  retained, 

but  have  been  inserted  into  an  organic 
whole  in  accordance  with  subjective,  psychological 
reasons,  under  the  head  of  three  main  conceptions. 
After  the  two  introductory  questions  there  follow: 
(1)  the  misery  of  man  as  it  may  be  recognized  from 
the  condensation  of  the  law  in  Matt.  xxii.  (questions 
iii.-xi.);  (2)  the  redemption  of  man,  the  Gospel 
to  be  accepted  in  faith  developed  according  to  the 
three  articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  doctrine  of  justification,  the  sacra- 
ments, and  the  power  of  the  keys  (questions 
xii.-lxxxv.);  (3)  thankfulness,  i.e.,  the  new  life  ac- 
cording to  its  basis  in  conversion,  its  norm  in  the 
decalogue,  and  its  most  beautiful  expression  in  prayer 
(questions  Ixxxvi.-cxxix.).  The  catechism  is  not 
entirely  adapted  to  a  child's  capacity;  but  its  noble 
language,  captivating  by  its  clearness  as  well  as  by 
its  fervent  joy  of  faith,  may  justify  its  being  offered 
to  school  children  for  memorizing. 

(M.  Lauterburg.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  official  German  editions  were  pub- 
lished in  1563.  1585.  1595.  1684.  1724;  the  American  in 
1863.  Only  one  copy  of  the  first  edition  is  known,  now 
in  the  university  library  at  Utrecht.  The  most  valuable 
work  is  the  Tercentenary  Monument.  In  Commemoration 
of  the  Three  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chiem,  Publiahed  by  the  Germ.  Ref.  Ch.  of  the  U.  S.  A.  in 
Eng.  and  Oerm.  The  German  erf.  by  Dr.  Schaff,  loith  an 
historical  Introduction,  Chambersburg,  1863  (contains  a 
number  of  essays  by  authorities  on  the  history  and  the- 
ology of  the  symbol).  With  the  foregoing  may  be  con- 
veniently compared  Schaff,  Creeds,  i.  529-554  (history, 
specimens,  and  estimates),  iii.  307-355  (text.  Germ,  and 
Eng.);  idem.  Christian  Church,  vi.  555-557,.  681,  vii.  660. 
811.  The  best  work  in  Eng.  on  the  catechism  is  by  J.  W. 
Nevin,  History  and  Genius  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
Chambersburg,  1847  (cf.  his  introduction  in  the  Tercen- 
tenary Monument,  ut  sup.,  pp.  11-127).  Valuable  also 
for  the  early  history  is  J.  I.  Doedes,  De  Heidelbergsche 
Catechismus  in  xijne  eerste  Levensjaren  1663-67,  Utrecht, 
1867;  also  TSK  for  1863  and  1867.  Other  works  which 
may  be  consulted  are:  H.  S.  von  Alpen,  Geschichte  und 
Literatur  des  Heidelberger  Katechiemus,  Frankfort.  1796- 
1797;  J.  C.  W.  Augusti,  Versuch  einer  histarisch-kritischen 
Einleitung  in  die  beiden  Haupt-Katechiemen  der  evange- 
lischen  Kirche,  pp.  96  sqq.,  Elberfeld.  1824;  K.  Sudhoff, 
C.  Olevianus  und  Z.  Ursinus,  ib.  1867;  G.  W.  Bethune, 
Expository  Lectures  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  New 
York,  1864;  H.  Calaminus,  Die  Geschichte  des  Heidel- 
berger Katechiemus  in  Deutschland,  Elberfeld,  1885;  M. 
A.  Goosien,  De  Heidelbergsche  Catechismus  en  het  boekje 
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van  de  bnkinff  d€»  bro&h  in  hei  jaar  1S8&-6A  ht^l^red^i  <ni 
vwd^di^U  Ley  den,  1S92;  J.  L  Goad,  HUlory  of  the  R^ 
formed  ChuriA.  in  tht  UniUd  Siatsa.  if §6-1 89$,  poflflim, 
JUm-dtaRi  1806;  i)cr  Htidi^beru^  KaiechimnuM  ttnd  vief 
rerwQiidte  Katedtimnetn^  mit  .  .  .  EinleUunQ,  ed.  A.  Lang, 
LeipsiclOOZ. 

HEIL^  WILLIAM  FRAIOCLUV:  BiBbop  of  the 
United  Evangelical  Church;  b.  at  Berlinaville,  Pa., 
May  1,  1S57.  He  was  educated  in  Pennsylvania 
sohools^  and  fitted  himself  for  the  ministry  wliile 
teaching  1374-80.  He  served  &b  pastor  1880-90 
and  1895-1003,  was  presidiiig  elder  1890-95,  and 
haa  b^n  bishop  aint^e  1902. 

HEIHSlJCHERp  hdm^ba-ner,  UAX:  German 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Miesbach  <16  tn.  s.a.w.  of 
Munich)  June  10,  1859.  He  was  educated  at  tlie 
Lyceum  of  Freising  and  the  University  of  Munich, 
and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1S83.  After 
holding  yarioua  clerical  positions  until  1889,  he 
became  privat-docent  at  the  University  of  Munich, 
and  two  years  later  (1891)  was  appointed  to  liis 
present  position  of  professor  of  dogmatics,  encyelo- 
pedics,  and  pat ris tics  at  the  Lyceum  of  Bamberg. 
He  has  written:  Die  Wirkungen  der  heiligen  Kom- 
munian  (Regenaburg,  1884);  Di$  Bihliathek  dea 
PHeBterA  (1885);  KurMc  Geschicht^  Fminings  und 
semer  Biaeh^fe  (Freising,  1885);  Die  heilige  Oclung 
(Eegensburg,  18S8);  Dit  heilige  Firmung  (Augs- 
burg, 1889);  Die  PapslwahleTi  unierden  Karoltng^rn 
(1889);  Die  Ordeti  und  KQngregationen  der  kaihoU- 
BchenKirche  (3  vols.,  Paderbom,  1896-97;  2d  ed. 
3  vols.,  1907-08);  and  Die  praHiscksociak  TMtig* 
keU  des  Priestcrs  (1902). 

HEmECCIUS,  hui-nec'tsi-ufl,  JOHAim  MI- 
CHAEL: German  theologian;  b.  at  Eisenberg  (35 
m.s.  of  HaUe)  1574;  d.  at  HaUe  Sept.  11,  1722, 
He  studied  at  Jena,  Giessen,  and  Hdm^tedt,  &ud 
traveled  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  In 
1699  he  was  ordained  deacon  at  Gosslar,  became 
pastor  at  Halle  in  1 70S,  and  assistant  auperintend- 
ent  of  Halle  and  neighborhood.  About  1709  he 
qualified  for  the  doctorate  in  theology  at  Helms tedt, 
and  waji  appointed  councilor  of  the  royal  Prussian 
consistory  and  superintendent  for  the  duchy  of 
Magdeburg^  and  rector  of  St.  Mary's  Church  at 
Halle. 

The  reputation  sustained  by  Heineccius  was  that 
of  a  great  scholar,  both  in  theology  and  in  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  His  library  consisted  of 
4,000  volumea— a  very  considjerable  number  for 
thofie  times.  He  was,  moreover,  a  writer  of  ability, 
and  most  of  his  w^orks  are  presented  in  the  univer- 
sity library  at  Halle.  He  geema  to  have  been  the 
fir^t  seicntifie  student  of  seals,  and  a  result  of  thii^ 
pursuit  was  liis  De  veieribua  Gemujnorum  aiiarumqu^ 
nationum  sigiUiM  eorumque  u*t*  (Frankfort,  1709). 
In  the  same  year  he  published  a  large  volume  on 
the  hktory  of  Goeslar  and  its  neighborhood.  His 
best  work  in  history  is  his  EigentHche  und  wahr- 
haftig^  AhhUdung  der  alien  und  newm  grieefmchen 
Kirche  nach  ihrcr  HiAtorie,  Glatdfena-Lekren  nnd 
Kircken-Gebrduchen  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1711).  The 
ftdl  bibliography  concerning  the  Greek  Church 
found  there  is  stUl  aseful.  Heineccius  received  high 
commendation  for  his  sermon  preached  at  the 
bicentennial  of  the  Reformation  in  1717,  Of  espe^ 


cial  interest  is  his  Pt^fung  der  iogenannten  fteiien 
Propheten  und  ihres  au^MTordeniUchen  Zusiandea 
(Halle,  1715).  Heineccius  is  credited  also  with  the 
authorship  of  two  hymns. 

Heineccius  was  a  man  of  wide  learning,  of  a 
balanced  and  hospitable  temperament,  and  an 
adherent  of  moderate  Lutlieran  orthodoxy. 

(F.  IVATTEKBUBCH.) 
BiBUOCiRAPHTt    J.  C    Wet*eK  Hj/mnop^pOffraphia,    iv.  221- 
222.  Nurembergr,  1728;   ADB.  xi.  361. 

HEUTRICI,  hoin-ri'ld,  KARL  FRUDRICH 
GEORG:  German  Protestant;  b.  at  Karkeln  (44 
m.  n.c.  of  Kdnigsberg)  Mar,  14,  1844.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Halle  (Ph.D.,  1866) 
and  Berlin  {lie.  tlieol.,  1868),  and  wns  assistant 
preacher  at  the  cathedml  in  1869-70  and  inspector 
of  the  foundation  for  canonical  candidates  at  Berlin 
in  1870-71 .  In  1871  he  became  privat-docent  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  but  two  years  later  went  as 
associate  professor  to  Marburg,  where  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  full  professor  in  the  next  year. 
Since  1892  he  has  been  professor  of  New  Testament 
exegesis  at  Leipaic.  He  tias  written^  Die  valenii- 
nianische  Gnosis  und  die  heUige Schrift  (Berlin,  1871); 
Erkl^rung  der  Ktmntherbriefe  (2  vob.,  1880-87); 
Wesen  und  Aufgahe  der  evangelisch-iheologischen 
Fakuimien  (Marburg,  IS85);  D.  A.  Ttcesten  na^h 
Tagebiwkem  und  BrLefen  (1889);  Theologisehe  En- 
cgkhpddie  {FTclbnrgf  1893);  Beitrdge  ^ur  Geschi^hie 
und  Erkliirung  des  Neuen  Testaments  (4  vols,,  Lcip- 
sic,  1894-1903):  Daa  Urchristmtum  (G5tting^n. 
1902);  1st  die  Lebensiehre  Jesu  seUgemdss  f  (I-^ip- 
sic,  1904);  and  Der  Htterariscke  Cftara  jtXer  der 
neuieslamenilichen  Schri/tcn  (1908) »  He  also  edited 
H,  A,  W,  Meyer's  Exeget inches  Handbtuch  zu  den 
Koriniherbriefen  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth 
edition  (2  vols.,  Gfittingen.  1881-1900). 

HEITMUELLERj  huit'mtiMer,  WILHELM:  Ger- 
man  Protestant;  b.  at  Doleberg  (Hanover)  Au^. 
3,  1869.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Greifswald,  Marburg,  Leipsic,  and  GCttingen  (188Sr- 
1892),  and  since  1892  has  been  privat-dooent  for 
New  Testament  exegesis  at  Gdttingen.  He  has 
b^n  associate  editor  of  the  Tlmalogische  Rundschau 
since  1900,  and  has  wTitten:  Im  Namen  Jesu,  eine 
sprach-  und  re^igitjnsgeschichilicke  Untersuchungt  spe- 
zidl  tur  oltchriMlichen  Taufe  (Gottingen,  1903)  and 
Tauft  und  Abendmahl  (/ei  Panlus  (1903). 

HEJIRA:  The  term,  meaning  "departure," 
applied  by  Mohammedans  to  the  migration  of 
Mohammed  and  his  supporters  from  Mecca  to  Me- 
dina in  the  year  622  a.o.  This  event  was  made 
the  starting-point  in  the  Mohammedan  reckoning 
of  time.     See  Mohammed,  Mohammedanissi. 

HELDDIG,  MICHAEL  (called  SMoains):  German 
Catholic  theologian;  b.  at  Langenenslingen  (35  m.  s.w. 
of  l.Tlm),Wttrtteml>erg,ia  1506;  d.  at  Vienna  Sept, 
30,  1561.  He  was  of  humble  parentage,  studied  at 
Tubingen  from  1525  to  1528,  and  tliree  3rears  later 
became  rector  of  the  cathedral  scliool  at  Mainx. 
Taking  holy  onlers,  he  was  made  preacher  at  the 
cathedral  in  1533,  and  the  fame  which  he  earned  by 
his  talent  as  a  preacher  led,  in  1538,  to  tiis  nomina- 
tion as  titular  bishop  of  Sidon.  In  1545  he  was 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  Council  of  Trent  as  the 
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representative  of  the  archbishop  Albert,  and  on  the 
death  of  that  prelate  in  the  same  year  he  acted  as 
incumbent  of  the  see  till  the  election  of  a  successor. 
The  emperor,  who  considered  him  useful  for  the 
execution  of  his  ecclesiastical  policy  in  Germany,  in 
the  sununer  of  1547  summoned  him  to  Ulm.  Hel- 
ding  appeared  at  the  Augsburg  diet,  where  he  was 
honored  with  the  commission  of  preaching  in  the 
cathedral  during  the  sessions  of  the  diet.  In  1548 
he  published  at  Ingolstadt  his  fifteen  sermons  on  the 
mass  which  have  been  counted  as  among  the  most 
notable  contributions  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
the  subject.  They  gave  rise  to  a  Hvely  controversy 
in  which  Helding  found  himself  assailed  by  Flacius, 
who  demolished  his  arguments  for  the  early  char- 
acter of  the  sacrament.  Helding  made  no  attempt 
to  defend  the  untenable  position  he  had  assmned. 
In  1548  he  returned  to  Mainz  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  task  of  introducing  the  Interim  in  the  Nassau 
region,  and  to  his  duties  in  connection  with  the 
higher  administration  of  the  Chureh.  From  him 
emanated  the  great  catechism  of  Mainz,  the  InstUutio 
ad  pietalem  Christianam  (1549),  also  a  compendium 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  pages  at  the  court  of 
Mainz.  The  books  were  assailed  by  Wigand  and 
by  Flacius,  and  Holding  may  have  been  right  in 
discerning  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  virulence 
to  which  he  was  subjected  was  his  nomination 
by  the  emperor  to  the  chapter  at  Merseburg  as 
a  candidate  for  the  vacant  sec.  The  chapter  was 
in  difficulty  between  the  imperial  candidate  and  the 
candidate  proposed  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  Julius 
Pflug.  In  spite  of  Maurice's  utmost  endeavor, 
Helding,  in  May,  1549,  was  chosen  bishop  by  a 
reluctant  chapter.  The  papal  confirmation  was  not 
obtained  till  April  of  the  following  year;  meanwhile 
the  affairs  of  the  see  were  conducted  by  Prince 
George  of  Anhalt;  on  surrendering  the  office  to 
Helding  in  December  the  prince  exacted  the  promise 
that  he  would  attempt  no  change  in  the  established 
doctrine,  enter  on  no  reforms  without  the  consent 
of  the  entire  chapter,  and  follow  a  policy  of  concili- 
ation toward  the  married  priests.  Prince  George 
remained  in  Merseburg  to  watch  over  the  fortunes 
of  the  chiu*ch  under  its  new  bishop,  and  when  the 
latter,  after  the  first  period  of  caution  was  over, 
seemed  about  to  enter  on  a  process  looking  to  the 
reestablishment  of  the  old  authority,  Maurice  inter- 
vened and  compelled  him  to  abstiiin  from  all  open 
attack  on  the  Reformed  faith.  Helding  attempted 
by  friendly  means  to  win  over  the  clergy;  he  in- 
stalled CathoUc  priests  in  his  cathedral,  introduced 
Catholic  ceremonial,  and  from  the  cathedral  pulpit 
preached  indirectly  against  the  Protestant  "  sect.'' 
The  break  between  Maurice  and  the  emperor  and 
the  sudden  change  in  public  affairs  that  followed 
convinced  him  of  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to 
restore  the  Catholic  faith  in  his  town.  He  could  not 
prevent  his  clergy  from  applying  for  ordination  to 
the  consistory  of  Leipsic,  and  one  of  them  assumed 
virtual  control  of  the  diocese.  He  nevertheless 
managed  to  confer  many  benefits  upon  the  see  by 
his  wise  administration  and  charitable  labors.  In 
1556  he  was  present  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  and 
two  years  later  he  played  a  most  important  part  at 
the  Conference  of  Worms,  where,  with  Pflug  and 


Canisius,  he  headed  the  Catholic  deputation.  He 
brought  confusion  into  the  ranks  of  the  Protestants 
by  demanding  from  them  a  statement  of  their  posi- 
tion as  to  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  and  Zwingli  regard- 
ing the  Lord's  Supper,  that  of  Osiandcr  concerning 
justification,  and  that  of  Flacius  regarding  the  free- 
dom of  the  will  and  good  works.  The  last  point 
gave  rise  to  the  violent  controversy  between  the 
Jena  theologians  and  the  Philippists,  and  led  to  the 
secession  of  the  party  of  Flacius  and  the  failure  of 
the  conference,  a  result  which  delighted  the  Cath- 
olics. In  1558  Helding  was  made  president  of  the 
Imperial  Chamber  at  Speyer,  and  three  years  later 
he  became  head  of  the  Auhc  Council  at  Vienna.  In 
the  same  year  he  addressed  with  Pflug  a  memorial 
to  the  emperor,  recommending  the  concession  of 
communion  in  both  kinds  and  the  marriage  of 
priests.  Helding  occupies  a  leading  place  among 
Roman  CathoUc  pulpit  orators  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  While  holding  fast  to  the  Catholic  position, 
he  was  exceedingly  adept  in  expressing  his  opinions 
in  words  that  often  proved  acceptable  to  the 
Protestants.  In  his  sermons  at  Merseburg  he  shows 
respect  for  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  a 
general  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  priestly 
ofiice  and  of  the  relations  between  priest  and  lay- 
man that  reveal  the  acute  and  experienced  apologist 
speaking  to  an  audience  whose  sympathies  were 
Evangelical.  (G.  Kawerau.) 

BiBLioaRAPHT.*  There  is  a  biography  by  M.  Winter  in  Mil- 
theilungen  des  Vereina  fUr  OMchiehte  und  AUerthunukunde 
in  HohemoUem,  xv  (1881-82),  1-15;  cf.  N.  Paulua.  in 
Katholik,  11  (1804).  410  sqq.,  481  sqq. 

HELDRmOyOTTOGERHARDT:  Founder  of  the 
Inner  Mission  in  the  Netherlands;  b.  at  Zevenaar 
(8.  m.  s.e.  of  Amhem),  Gelderland,  May  17,  1804; 
d.  at  Marienbad  (38  m.  n.w.  of  Pilsen),  Bohemia, 
July  11,  1876.  In  his  university  studies  he  dis- 
played a  decided  preference  for  history  and  poUtical 
economy  over  theology,  but  accepted,  nevertheless, 
in  1826,  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  Hemmen,  a  little 
village  of  150  inhabitants.  There  his  bent  for  prac- 
tical sociology  was  not  slow  in  manifesting  itself. 
The  life  of  the  peasantry  attracted  him;  the  causes 
and  problems  of  poverty,  with  its  effect  on  the 
physical  and  moral  being  of  the  community,  were 
made  the  subjects  of  careful  investigations,  the 
results  of  which  he  published  with  the  object  of 
arousing  a  general  interest  that  might  lead  to  the 
initiation  of  remedies.  The  first  of  his  works, 
"  Nature  and  Man,"  appeared  in  1833,  and  was 
followed  by  a  succession  of  writings  published  inde- 
pendently or  in  the  form  of  contributions  to  period- 
icals, revealing  a  charming  union  of  religion,  poetry, 
history,  economics,  and  homely  wisdom,  expressed 
in  a  simple  style  suitable  for  the  wide  audience  to 
which  he  appealed.  With  the  year  1841  begins  the 
essential  activity  of  his  beneficent  career.  A  journey 
undertaken  in  that  year  brought  him  by  chance  to 
the  little  village  of  Hoenderloo,  whose  inliabitants 
lived  in  a  state  of  material  and  spiritual  privation 
that  aroused  his  pity.  Through  his  exertions  Hoen- 
derloo was  supplied  with  a  well  and  a  school;  a 
chureh  was  established  soon  after,  and  within  a  few 
years  Heldring  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing 
the  regeneration  of  a  community.    He  devoted  him- 
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self  next  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  to  the  relief 
of  the  stricken  in  the  famine  years  of  1S45-46,  to 
remedial  schemes  of  colonization.  At  a  time  when 
orthodoxy  and  public  beneficence  had  no  intimate 
connection,  he  succeeded  in  uniting  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  with  the  distribution  of  material  aid. 
In  this  field  he  was  assisted  by  the  "  Assembly  of 
Christian  Friends  "  of  Amsterdam,  which  included 
such  men  as  Capadose^  Da  Costa,  Beets,  and  Groen 
van  Prinsterer.  But,  while  no  branch  of  philan- 
thropy failed  to  receive  his  attention,  Heldring 
devoted  his  particular  efforts  to  rescue  work  among 
the  fallen.  For  the  reclamation  of  imfortunate 
women  he  established  an  asylum  at  Steenbeck  in 
1847,  and  to  gain  support  for  this  institution  trav- 
eled throughout  the  coimtry  preaching  the  Gospel 
of  charity  toward  the  weak.  The  asylum  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  institutions  for  the  protection  of 
young  women  and  girls,  and  by  a  seminary  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  work  in  that  field. 

(Theodor  Schafer.) 
Biblxoorapht:    His  autobiography  was  published  by  his 
son,  L.  Heldring.  at  Leyden,  1881,  Germ,  transl.,  Gilters- 
loh,  1882;    N.  Beets,  Zum  OtdAchtniu  an  O.  G.  HeldHng, 
Hamburg,  1876. 

HELENA,  hel'e-na,  SAnVT:  1.  The  most  famous 
of  the  sainta  of  the  church  bearing  the  name  of 
Helena  was  the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great 
(q.v.).  Little  is  known  of  her  life,  although  it  is 
certain  that  her  importance  in  the  career  of  her  son 
was  less  than  is  generally  supposed.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  she  was  of  humble  birth,  and  the  legend 
which  makes  her  a  British  princess  is  late.  Her  only 
child,  Constantine,  seems  to  have  been  bom  at 
Naissus  in  Upper  Mcesia  in  274,  while  she  herself 
probably  came  from  Drepanum,  later  called  Hele- 
nopolis,  on  the  Gulf  of  Nicomedia.  According  to 
Ambrose,  she  was  a  female  tavern-keeper,  and  it  is 
not  certain  whether  her  marriage  with  Constantius 
was  at  first  legal.  Her  husband  divorced  her  in  292 
to  marry  Theodora,  the  stepdaughter  of  Maximus 
Herculius,  for  reasons  of  state,  and  Helena  then 
retired  to  obscurity,  although  her  son,  after  his 
accession,  recalled  her  to  court  and  heaped  honors 
upon  her.  Late  in  life,  after  the  defeat  of  Licinius 
in  324,  she  visited  Palestine,  founded  churches  in 
various  cities,  and  dispensed  much  charity,  but  the 
date  of  her  conversion  to  Christianity  is  unknown. 
She  was  still  living  when  Crispus  was  murdered  in 
326,  and  overwhelmed  her  son  with  reproaches  for 
the  assassination  of  her  grandson.  Nevertheless, 
Constantine  had  coins  struck  in  her  honor.  The 
place  and  date  of  her  death  are  imcertain,  but  she 
must  have  died  between  326  and  328  or  329.  Her 
body  was  brought  to  Constantinople  by  her  son, 
although  the  church  of  Aracoeii  in  Rome,  the  city 
of  Venice,  and  the  monastery  of  HautviUiers  near 
Reims  have  all  claimed  to  be  her  final  resting-place. 
The  best-known  legend  connected  ^ith  her  is  the 
invention  of  the  Holy  Cross  (see  Cross,  Invention 
OF  the),  a  tradition  told  neither  by  Eusebius  nor 
by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  but  first  by  Rufinus,  on 
whom  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  others  based  their 
accounts.  The  foundation  of  the  legend  is  Josephus' 
story  of  the  Jewish  convert  Helena,  queen  of  Adia- 
bene  (Ant.  XX.,  ii.,  iv.  3),  and  this  tradition  was 


first  transferred  to  the  mother  of  Constantine 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  Her  day  is 
Aug.  14.  See  Constantine  the  Great  and  His 
Sons,  I.,  §  2. 

2.  A  second  St  Helena  is  the  Russian  Grand- 
princess  Olga,  the  widow  of  Igor,  who  was  baptized 
at  Constantinople  955,  when  she  assumed  the  name 
of  Helena.  Her  day  in  the  Julian  calendar  is  July 
11. 

3.  A  third  saint  of  this  name  is  Helena  of  Skttfde, 
in  Sweden,  where  she  was  murdered  by  her  noble 
kinsmen  of  West  Gothland  about  1160,  after  her 
return  to  Sweden  from  a  pilgrimage.  She  was 
canonized  by  Alexander  III.  in  1164,  and  her 
remains  are  interred  on  the  island  of  Seeland.  Her 
cult  is  restricted  to  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and 
her  day  is  July  31.  (Adolf  Harnack.) 
Bibuographt:    1.  Sources  are:   Eusebius,  Life  of  Conalan- 

tine,  in.  41-47;  Socrates,  Hist,  eccl.,  i.  17-18;  Sozomen. 
Hiet.  eccl.,  ii.  1-2;  Rufinus,  Hist,  eccl.,  x.  7-8;  Theodoret, 
Hist,  eccl.,  i.  18.  The  Vita  by  the  cenobite  Altnwnnus 
(d.  882),  with  comment,  is  in  A  SB,  Aug..  iii.  548-599. 
Consult:  DeMas  Letrie,  Hist,  de  Vfle  de  Chypre,  Paris. 
1852-61  (for  traditions  as  to  place  of  her  death);  Abb^ 
Lucot,  S.  HfUne,  .  .  .  §a  vie,  son  cxiUe  en  Champoffne, 
son  suaire  b,  Ch&lons,  son  corps  it  Paris,  Paris.  1877;  S. 
Beissel,  in  Oeschickte  der  Trierer  Kirchen,  i.  82-90,  123, 
124-131,  Trier,  1887;  H.  V.  Sauerland,  Trierer  Geschichts- 
gueUen,  pp.  61-79,  140  sqq.,  144-172,  ib.  1889;  Ceillier. 
Autews  sacrSs,  iii.  118-119,  143,  579-580,  vii.  482-483. 
viii.  71-72,  114-115,  516,  x.  44,  xii.  697,  xiU.  524-525; 
Gibbon,  Dedxns  and  Fail,  i.  397  sqq.,  ii.  211.  290.  455; 
Neander,  Christian  Church,  ii.  7,  31,  377;  DCB,  ii.  881- 
885;    KL,  v.  1735-39. 

2.  £.  Castremont,  Hist,  de  Vinlroduction  du  christia- 
nisme  sur  le  continent  russe  etlaviede  S.  Olga,  Paris,  1879; 
KL,  V.  1741. 

8.  ASB,  July,  vii.  329-333;   KL,  v.  1739-41. 

heliand,  the,  Aim  the  old-saxon  gen- 

ESIS:  Until  recent  times  the  only  Old-Saxon  Bib- 
lical poem  known  was  the  harmony  of  the  Gospels 
called  the  Heliand,  which  is  found  in  approximately 
complete  form  in  two  manuscripts,  one  at  Munich 
(originally  in  Bamberg)  and  the  other  in  London. 
These  two  manuscripts  give  a  poem  of  5,983  verses; 
smaller  fragments  are  also  found  in  manuscripts 
at  Prague  and  in  the  Vatican,  the  latter  being  orig- 
inally from  Mainz,  whence  it  was  taken  successively 
to  Heidelberg  and  Rome.  As  early  as  1875  E. 
Sievers  advanced  the  theory  that  an  interpolation 
(lines  235-851)  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of 
Genesis  attributed  to  Csedmon  (q.v.)  was  taken 
from  an  Old-Saxon  original,  and  this  hypothesis 
was  confirmed  when,  in  1894,  K.  Zangemeister  dis- 
covered in  the  Vatican  manuscript  already  noted 
not  only  the  original  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  passage, 
but  also  two  other  portions  of  an  Old-Saxon  version 
of  Genesis,  giving  617  verses  treating  of  the  fall  of 
the  evil  angels  and  the  fall  of  man  (corresponding 
to  the  passage  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Genesis),  134 
verses  of  the  history  of  Cain  and  Abel,  and  177  of 
the  fall  of  Sodom. 

The  Heliand  and  Genesis  are  closely  related,  both 
in  vocabulary  and  in  formulas,  phrases  of  consider- 
able length  occasionally  recurring,  almost  without 
alteration,  in  both  texts.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
only  external  authority  regarding  the  text,  the  PrcBfor- 
tio  in  librum  antiquum  lingua  Saxonica  conscriptum, 
copied  by  Flacius  Illyricus  in  1 562  in  his  Catalogus 
testium  veritatis  from  a  source  now  lost.    Although 
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the  value  of  this  document  is  somewhat  diminished 
by  the  fact  that  the  original  text  has  received 
legendary  interpolations  drawn  in  great  measure 
from  the  accoimt  of  Csedmon  in  Bede  {Hist,  ecd., 
iv.  24;  see  CiEDMON),  its  statement  is  at  least 
authentic  that  Louis  the  Pious,  who  is  represented 
as  still  living,  "  conunissioned  a  certain  Saxon,  who 
was  regarded  as  no  ignoble  bard  by  his  countrymen, 
to  translate  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into  the 
Germanic  tongue."  Although  this  passage  evidently 
refers  to  the  Old-Saxon  Heliand  and  Genesis,  close 
investigation  shows  that  the  two  poems  are  not  by 
the  same  author,  as  the  writer  of  the  PrcBfatio  sup- 
posed. The  poet  of  Genesis  is  far  inferior  to  the 
author  of  the  Heliand  not  only  in  talent,  but  also  in 
diction,  style,  and  meter.  The  Old-Saxon  Genesis 
must  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  the  work  of  a  direct 
imitator,  who  prepared  himself  for  his  task  by 
careful  study  of  the  Heliand,  without  being  able  to 
equal  his  predecessor. 

According  to  the  Pra folio,  the  German  people  had 
"  recently  "  gained  direct  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures through  these  two  poems.  The  Heliand  and 
Genesis  must,  therefore,  have  been  written  before 
840,  while  a  terminus  a  quo  is  given  by  the  fact  that 
the  former  poem  uses  the  commentary  on  Matthew 
written  by  Rabanus  Maurus  in  820  or  821.  The 
date  of  both  poems  may  accordingly  be  assigned 
roughly  to  the  decade  825-835,  but  the  place  of  their 
composition  is  as  yet  unknown,  and  there  is  no 
external  testimony  to  decide  whether  the  poet,  es- 
pecially of  the  Heliand,  was  a  priest  or  a  layman. 

The  Biblical  material  of  the  Heliand  is  not  taken 
inmiediately  from  the  Gospels,  but  is  selected  from 
Tatian's  harmony,  with  supplementary  and  ex- 
planatory additions  from  patristic  literature.  This 
latter  material,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  derived 
in  all  probability  from  the  four  commentaries  on 
the  Gospeb  most  immediately  preceding  the  com- 
position of  the  HeUand,  Bede's  exposition  of  Mark 
and  Luke,  Alcuin's  of  John,  and  Rabanus  Maurus' 
of  Matthew.  It  is  evident,  both  from  the  nature  of 
the  sources  and  from  the  combination  and  selection 
of  Biblical  passages  and  the  exegesis  upon  them,  that 
the  author  of  the  poem  can  scarcely  have  been 
other  than  a  priest  or  monk.  Nor  does  the  treat- 
ment of  the  material  oppose  this  assumption.  The 
author  sought  to  compose  a  poem,  and  not  a  com- 
pendium of  dogmatic  theology;  he  wished  to  bring 
before  his  countrymen  the  life  and  deeds  of  Christ, 
and  his  redeeming  death  and  resurrection,  whence 
the  character  of  his  work  is  preponderatingly  epic. 
Only  in  the  accoimt  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt  is 
the  treatment  essentially  didactic;  elsewhere  the 
poet  chose  such  passages  as  were  either  complete 
in  themselves  or  would  arouse  in  his  audience  a 
purely  human  or  poetic  interest,  omitting  such  in- 
cidents as  might  be  offensive  to  his  hearers. 

In  his  presentation  the  author  of  the  Heliand 
employs  the  Germanic  alliterative  verse,  and  the 
entire  coloring  is  equally  Teutonic.  The  personages 
of  the  poem  arc  easentially  Germanic  in  character, 
as  are  the  descriptions  of  ceremonies,  feasts,  natural 
phenomena,  and  the  like,  while  the  literary  style 
is  exceptionally  admirable. 

In  criticizing  the  Old-Saxon  Genesis,  the  Anglo- 
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Saxon  version  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
since  the  discovery  of  the  Vatican  fragment  has 
shown  that  the  latter  is  an  exact  translation  of  the 
former.  On  the  other  hand,  the  criticism  of  the 
poem  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  its 
sources  are  still  uncertain.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Biblical  book  of  Genesis  is  not  the  only  source,  as 
when  the  poet  treats  of  the  medieval  doctrines  of 
angeb  and  devils,  or  of  Antichrist  or  Enoch,  and 
one  portion  seems  to  contain  reminiscences  of 
Avitus's  De  initio  mundi  and  De  origincdi  peccato. 
The  work  is  far  inferior  to  the  Heliand,  particulariy 
in  its  prolixity  and  in  its  lack  of  rigid  structure. 
Words  and  phrases  are  constantly  borrowed  from 
the  Heliand,  while  the  style  is  hiJting  and  heavy, 
and  the  versification  has  neither  swing  nor  strength. 

(E.  SlEVERS.) 
Biblzoorapht:  Critical  editioiiB  of  the  Heliand  are:  J.  A. 
Schmeller.  Munich.  1830,  and  E.  Sievere.  Halle,  1878. 
Other  editions  luable  as  handbooks  are:  H.  Rtlckert, 
Leipsio,  1876;  K.  Simrock,  Berlin,  1882;  M.  Heyne, 
Paderbom,  1907;  P.  Piper,  Stuttgart,  1897.  Coneult: 
H.  Middendorf,  Ueber  die  Zeit  der  Abfa$9ung  de%  Heliand^ 
Mtinster,  1862;  A.  F.  C.  VUmar,  Deutsche  AUerthUmer  im 
Heliand,  Marburg,  1862;  W.  O.  E.  Windiech,  Der  Heliand 
und  eeine  Qtiellen,  Leipsio,  1868;  C.  W.  M.  Grain,  Die 
Qudlen  dee  Heliande,  Caeeel,  1869;  F.  Hammerioh,  Die 
aUeete  chrieaiche  Epik  der  Angeleaeheen,  GQteraloh,  1874; 
B.  Sievers,  Der  Heliand  und  die  angeleaeKeiedte  Qeneeie, 
Halle,  1875;  G.  Keintxel,  Der  Heliand  im  VerfUUtniee  eu 
teinen  Quellen,  Hermannstadt,  1882;  E.  Behringer,  Zur 
WUrdiffung  dee  Heliand,  Aschaffenburg,  1891;  A.  Hedler, 
Oeechichte  der  Heliandforechuno,  Leipaic,  1891. 

A  special  edition  of  the  included  pui»  of  the  Genesis 
by  E.  Sievers  appeared  in  his  Der  Heliand  und  die  an- 
gelaOcheiecfie  Oeneeie,  Halle,  1875.  Consult  F.  Vetter. 
Die  neuentdeckte  deutedte  Bibeldichtuno,  Heidelberg,  1894; 
P.  Pachaly,  Die  Variation  im  Heliand  und  der  altedehei- 
echen  Oeneeie,  Berlin.  1899.  A  more  extended  list  of  lit- 
erature is  given  in  Hauck-Heriog,  RE,  vii.  617. 

HELIODORUS:  The  name  of  several  men  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Chmxsh:  (1)  A 
minister  of  the  Syrian  KingSeleucus  IV.  Philopator 
(187-175  B.C.),  sent  by  him  to  Jerusalem  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  the  Temple  treasures,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  in  II  Mace.  iii.  7-40  (also  IV 
Mace,  iv.),  struck  down  by  a  horseman  appearing 
from  heaven,  but  healed  by  the  intercession  of  the 
high  priest  Onias.  Josephus  says  nothing  of  the 
occurrence;  but  Fritzsche  (Schenkel's  BibeUexikon, 
iii.  7)  thinks  there  is  a  historic  basis  for  the  narrative, 
and  the  courtier  HeUodorus  mentioned  by  Appian 
{Hist.  Syriaca,  xlv.),  who  poisoned  the  king  in  order 
to  seize  the  throne  for  himself,  has  been  identified 
with  the  Heliodorus  of  Maccabees.  (2)  A  bishop  of 
Laodicea  mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  in 
his  letter  to  Stephen  of  Rome  (254-257).  (3)  A 
bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly  mentioned  by  Socrates 
(Hist,  eccl.,  V.  22)  as  the  author  of  the  rule  enforced 
there  that  bishops  should  abstain  from  commerce 
with  their  wives,  and  identified  by  him  with  the 
author  of  an  erotic  romance  still  extant,  but  prob- 
ably written  later.  (4)  Some  have  also  identified 
the  Thessalonian  bishop  with  the  friend  of  Jerome, 
a  native  of  Dalmatia  mentioned  with  reverence  in 
several  of  Jerome's  oldest  letters  (iii  .-vii.),  and  in 
another,  twenty  years  later,  to  Nepotian,  the  nephew 
of  Heliodorus,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  been  or- 
dained at  Aquileia  and  had  become  bishop  of  Altino, 
though  still  keeping  up  his  monastic  manner  of  life. 
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Once  more,  probably  in  396,  Jerome  writes  to  him 
on  Nepotian's  death  {Epist,  Ix.);  and  he  dedicates 
to  him  his  version  of  the  Proverbs.  (6)  A  presbyter 
mentioned  by  Rufinus  (Apol.f  xxx.)  as  one  of  the 
Greek-speaking  collaborators  of  Hilary  on  his  com- 
mentaries. (6)  A  Christian  who,  in  269,  wrote  some 
iambic  verses  to  Theodosius  I.  (7)  A  priest  who, 
according  to  Gennadius  (vi.),  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  wrote  against  the  Mani- 
cheans  a  work  (now  lost),  De  naluris  rerum  exor- 
dialiumy  in  which  he  defended  the  doctrine  that  God 
is  the  only  world-principle.  (8)  Another  priest 
mentioned  by  Gennadius  (xxix.)  as  living  in  Antioch 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  and  the  author 
of  a  lost  treatise,  De  virginitate, 

(Adolf  Harnack.) 
Bibuoorapht:   1.  Q.  A.  I>ei8Binaim«  BibeUtudien,  pp.  171- 
175.  Marburg.  1895.  Eng.  transl..  Edinburgh,  1901;    DB, 
ii.  343;  EB,  ii.  2005;  JE,  vi.  335;  and  the  commentaries 
on  II  Mace. 

HELIOGABALUS.    See  Elagabalus. 

HELIOPOLIS.    See  On. 

HELL.      See   Hades;  Gehenna;    and    Future 
Punishment. 

HELL,  CHRIST'S  DESCENT   INTO.     See    De- 
scent OP  Christ  into  Hell. 

HELL,  PUNISHMENTS  OF.   See  Punishment. 

HELLENISM:  Properly,  the  spirit  and  ctdture  of 
the  Greeks,  spread  among  Eastern  peoples  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  short  but  brilliant 
Diffusion  career  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
of  Greek  independent  states  which  arose  out  of 
Language  the  ruins  of  his  empire  were  bound 
and  together  by  Greek  speech  and  culture, 
Learning,  for  all  who  received  the  Greek  language 
came  into  possession  of  a  specially  rich 
literature.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Greek 
language  superseded  the  local  dialects  over  this  area, 
but  that,  especially  in  the  large  cities,  the  people 
used  the  Greek  along  with  their  own  tongues.  To 
those  who  had  literary  inclinations  the  wide  diffu- 
sion of  Greek  had  large  results,  since  it  enabled  them 
to  express  themselves  in  the  lingua  franca  of  the 
world  and  to  attain  a  world-wide  celebrity  denied 
them  imder  the  old  conditions  of  writing  in  their 
mother  tongue  only.  The  fostering  centers  of  this 
influence  were  the  courts  of  the  different  princes, 
where  writers,  artista,  and  high  officers  collected, 
and  where  temples,  theaters,  gymnasia,  and  baths 
in  the  Greek  style  were  erected  and  had  their  in- 
fluence upon  the  culture  of  the  land.  Nevertheless, 
the  resulting  culture  was  different  from  the  Greek 
original.  The  golden  age  of  Greek  literature  had 
passed.  The  new  peoples  had  to  learn  Greek,  a  fact 
which  gave  to  the  result  a  somewhat  pedantic 
character.  Moreover,  along  with  this  went  a  mixing 
of  the  vernacular  and  the  acquired  speech  (see 
Hellenistic  Greek).  This  was  in  part  imcon- 
scious,  in  part  the  result  of  an  effort  by  the  Orientals 
to  emphasize  their  national  characteristics,  to  prove 
their  higher  antiquity,  and  demonstrate  ita  meaning 
for  the  development  of  culture,  to  tell  their  myths 
and  stories  after  the  ruling  methods.  The  Jews, 
both  of  Palestine  and  of  the  Diaspora,  were  among 


the  peoples  drawn  into  this  movement,  which  is  of 
importance  for  theology,  and  also  had  other  im- 
portant bearings.  The  Jews  were  conscious  of 
possessing  a  heritage  at  least  equal  to  anything 
Greek,  for  the  protection  of  which  they  must  strive 
with  all  their  powers.  Their  faith  in  one  Holy  God, 
his  promises  to  them,  and  above  all  their  law,  they 
regarded  as  superior  to  all  earthly  wisdom,  and  for 
this  they  strove  to  win  a  larger  domain  by  uniting 
in  its  service  Greek  philosophy  and  Greek  literature, 
thus  assuming  the  attitude  of  teachers  of  the  world 
(see  Proselytes).  Greek  influence,  however,  had 
not  the  same  results  in  Palestine  as  among  the  Jews 
of  the  Diaspora,  and  this  fact  must  be  distinguished 
in  the  discussion. 

Exact  details  are  lac^king  of  the  way  in  which 

Alexander  came  into  possession  of  Palestine,  but  it 

is  clear  that  his  treatment  of  its  inhab- 

Greek      itants  was  gentle  and  that  they  were 

Influence    undisturbed     by    the    developments 

on  which  immediately  followed.    1  he  es- 

Palestinian  tablishment  of  Greek  cities  all  about 

Judaism,  them  afforded  to  the  Jews  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  Greek  forms 
of  culture,  of  which  Jewish  commerce  took  advan- 
tage. Greek  culture  foimd  in  Palestine  congenial 
soil  in  the  temple  aristocracy,  and  Jesus  Sirach 
speaks  appreciatively  of  Greek  medical  science  and 
of  Greek  music.  Indeed,  the  Jewish  aristocracy 
appeared  ready  to  give  up  all  Jewish  customs  and 
to  depart  from  its  prohibitions.  A  high  priest  sent 
gifts  to  Greek  games,  Jews  took  Greek  names,  in 
Jerusalem  a  place  was  prepared  for  Greek  celebra- 
tions, the  mark  of  circumcision  was  disguised  or 
obliterated,  and  Judaism  seemed  destined  to  dis- 
appear entirely  in  Greek  culture.  The  violence  of 
the  Seleucidse  aroused  the  Maccabees,  and  for  a  time 
checked  the  movement.  But  the  later  Maccabees 
espoused  the  Greek  cause,  Aristobolus  was  named 
"  the  friend  of  the  Greeks,"  while  John  Hyr^nus 
was  named  with  honor  in  Athens  because  m  his 
friendliness  to  Greeks  in  Palestine.  This  tendency 
developed  still  further  imder  Herod  the  Great,  who 
raised  Greek  temples  in  the  non-Jewish  parts  of  his 
realm,  built  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  in  a  style 
partly  Greek,  and  erected  in  the  same  city  or  near 
it  a  theater,  amphitheater ,  and  a  hippodrome,  while 
the  language  received  large  accessions  of  Greek 
words.  And  yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  was 
an  inner  circle  of  Judaism  which  remained  un- 
affected by  this  tendency,  and  in  the  discussions 
over  the  law  there  was  an  exclusiveness  which  held 
at  a  distance  all  foreign  modes  of  thought  and 
expression. 

An  essentially  different  condition  existed  among 

the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion.    The  fact  that  they  had 

unlearned   their  old   tongue  made   a 

Greek      fundamental  distinction,  though  never- 

Influence  thcleej  they  held  fast  to  their  Judaism, 
on  the      They  had  gained  the  ability  to  live 

Judaism  amid  foreign  surroundings  after  the 
of  the       manner   of    their    own    faith.     But 

Diaspora,    they  could  not  but  be  impressed  with 

the  brilliancy  of  Greek  literature,  and 

be  urged  to  the  attempt  to  combine  the  forces  of 

their  own  faith  with  it.    Out  of  this  grew,  especially 
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in  Alexandria,  but  also  in  other  centers  of  Jewish 
life  abroad,  the  very  rich  Jewish-Greek  literature,  of 
which  sufficient  remains  have  been  preserved  to 
enable  a  very  fair  estimate  of  it  to  be  made.  A 
farther  stimulus  to  the  production  of  this  literature 
were  the  correspondences  and  coincidences  foimd 
by  Jews  in  Greek  writings  with  their  own  ideas,  and 
an  essential  relationship  felt  to  exist  was  embodied 
in  Jewish  allegorical  exegesis.  Greek  was  seized  as  a 
vehicle  by  which  to  convey  to  others  the  Judaic  sense 
of  the  superiority  of  their  own  law  and  to  glorify  Ju- 
daism even  by  interpolation  of  existing  writings. 

The  basis  of  Hellenistic  literature  was  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek  (see  Bible 
Versions,  A,  I.  1,  §  1;  Hellenistic 
Results  Greek),  which,  upon  its  comple- 
in  tion,  became  the  Bible   of  the  Jews 

Literature,  of  the  Dispersion  as  well  as  that  of 
the  early  Christians.  Similarly,  ex- 
tracanonical  Palestinian  writings,  like  that  of 
Sirach  and  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  were  made 
accessible  to  Greek-speaking  Jews  through  trans- 
lations. Through  these  translations  a  certain  free- 
dom in  handling  the  Scriptures  was  attained. 
The  literature  which  arose  upon  the  basis  of  the 
Septuagint  embraced  three  departments:  history, 
philosophy,  and  poetry.  The  task  of  the  Jewish 
historians  was  to  show  the  significance  of  Moses  for 
the  entire  world  as  the  originator  of  all  sciences  and 
arts.  The  retelling  of  the  Old  Testament  story  by 
Philo  was  in  the  interest  of  an  ethical-philosophical 
tendency.  And  other  writers  had  the  purpose  of 
setting  forth  the  newer  developments  of  history  in 
the  Jewish  world,  as  did  Jason  of  Cyrene  the  period 
of  the  Maccabees,  and  Josephus  the  story  of  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem.  Jewish  apologetics  also  received 
assistance  from  Josephus,  who  attempted  to  prove 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  hence 
its  equality  at  least  with  other  peoples.  Similarly, 
th^  narrative  of  Aristeas  had  the  object  of  show- 
ing the  regard  with  which  a  heathen  people  honored 
the  Jewish  law.  Naturally  the  philosophy  which 
sprang  up  in  this  region  was  eclectic.  On  the 
border-land  between  the  Palestinian  wisdom  litera- 
ture and  Greek  philosophy  stood  the  Wisdom  of 
Sdomon,  influenced  by  Plato  and  the  Stoics.  The 
newer  treatment  set  forth  a  moral  theory  of  the 
rule  of  reason  imder  the  influence  of  Stoicism,  as  in 
IV  Maccabees.  And  the  results  of  the  philosophic 
eclecticism  have  gained  a  not  unworthy  place  in  the 
history  of  philosophy.  A  third  class  of  Jewish- 
Greek  writers  took  the  Greek  poets  as  models  and 
entered  the  domain  of  the  drama  and  epic  poetry. 
Thus  there  are  fragments  of  a  poem  on  the  history 
of  Jerusalem  and  of  a  drama  on  the  Exodus.  But 
the  most  noteworthy  efforts  in  this  direction  were 
those  which  interpolated  the  Sibylline  Oracles  and 
other  Greek  productions,  using  them  as  a  propa- 
ganda for  the  Jewish  religion. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  State  the  exclusive 
tendency  of  the  strict  Palestinian  school  began  to 
work,  and  is  well  exemplified  in  the  new  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  Aquila  in  order  to  suppress 
the  Septuagint  and  to  support  the  pure  Palestinian 
text  and  canon.  The  tendency  against  the  union 
of  Jewish  and  Gentile  learning  grew  ever  stronger, 


imtil  finally  the  Hellenistic  literature  was  forgotten. 

The  consequence  would  have  been  the  entire  loss 

of  this  body  of  literature  had  it  not  been  rescued 

and  preserved  by  the  Christians  whose  linguistic 

affinities  were  with  the  Greek.  (F.  Buhl.) 
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HELLENISTIC  GREEK. 

Hellenistic  Greek  Defined  ($1). 
Ck>n8tituent8  of  Hellenistic  Greek  ((  2). 
Vernacular  Basis  of  Hellenistio  Greek  (|  3). 
Unity  of  Hellenistic  Greek  ({  4). 
Pronunciation  and  Inflection  ({  5). 
Lexicography  ({  6). 
Syntax  (J  7). 
The  Greek  Bible  not  Literary  Greek  (|  8). 

The  definition  given  in  a  former  edition  of  this 
work  of  Hellenistic  Greek  as  "  the  prevailing 
designation  of  that  mode  of  speech  in 
I.  Hellen-  use  among  those  Jews  who  lived  among 
istic  Greek  the  Greeks,  or  that  peculiar  form  of  the 
Defined.  Greek  language  which  it  took  in  the 
thought  and  mouth  of  the  Semitic 
Orient  when  the  two  spheres  of  life  began  to  act 
upon  each  other,"  is  not  only  "  narrow  and  historic- 
ally insufficient  "  but  no  longer  historically  possible. 
Knowledge  of  this  idiom  is  no  longer  gained  chiefly 
from  Jewish  works,  there  being  now  accessible  a  rich 
fund  of  sources  in  inscriptions  and  papyri  from 
many  lands,  and  it  is  of  such  a  character  that  it 
bespeaks  the  interest  not  only  of  the  philologist, 
but  of  him  who  is  engaged  in  the  study  of  culture 
and  of  religious  history.  Hellenistic  Greek  can  no 
longer  be  isolated  as  a  "  sacred  tongue  "  or  as 
"  Biblical  Greek,"  conceptions  mediated  on  the 
one  side  by  religious  dogmatics,  and  on  the  other 
side  by  a  dogmatic  philology,  the  latter  of  which 
played  with  the  catchwords  "  classical  Greek  "  and 
"  vulgar  "  or  "  common  Greek,"  and  so  prevented 
the  perception  of  the  historical  fact  of  the  spread 
of  a  language  to  wider  usage  and  of  its  consequent 
development.  For  an  impartial  method  of  viewing 
the  subject  from  a  historical-linguistic  point  of  view 
Hellenistic  Greek  must  be  defined  as  the  world- 
speech  of  the  times  of  the  Diadochoi  and  the  em- 
perors. If  all  Greek  is  divided  into  "  ancient," 
"  middle  and  late,"  and  "  new  "  Greek,  Hellenistic 
Greek  is  in  general  identical  with  "  middle  and  late  " 
Greek,  used  between  300  B.C.  and  600  a.d.;  i.e.,  it 
begins  with  Alexander's  conquests  and  closes  with 
the  establishment  of  a  national  Greek  State,  the 
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Byzantine  empire.  Various  designations  have  been 
used  for  the  language  thus  defined:  Hellenistic 
Greek,  Greek  world-speech,  middle  or  late  Greek, 
and  kain^  ("  common  ")•  The  most  used  is  the 
last,  kotni,  employed  alone  as  a  noun,  though  with 
no  general  agreement  as  to  its  exact  meaning. 
Some  understood  by  it  postclassic  literature 
with  the  exception  of  Atticizing  works  (so  Winer- 
Schmiedel).  Hatzidakis  meant  by  it  the  whole 
development  of  common  Greek,  oral  and  written, 
between  the  limits  assigned  above,  300  B.C.-600  a.d. 
With  ^s  Schweizer  practically  agrees,  excluding 
only  the  Atticizing  works.  The  varying  usage  to 
which  the  term  kotni  has  been  subjected  makes  it 
advisable  to  retain  the  term  Hellenistic  Greek  for 
the  language  as  defined  above. 

In  historical  investigations  of  the  language  two 
tendencies  are  observable.  One  emphasizes  the 
Attic  as  the  real  basis  of  Hellenistic  Greek,  the  other 
minimizes  its  influence.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
investigators  have  laid  stress  upon  only  one  of  two 
sets  of  sources;  they  have  looked  exclusively  either 
upon  books,  such  as  the  works  of  Polybius,  or  have 
directed  their  attention  to  inscriptions  and  papyri 
alone  and  have  forgotten  or  not  recognized  that 
these  were  two  sides  of  a  common  possession.  It  is 
to  be  observed  with  Schweizer  and  with  Kretschmer 
(Wochenschrift  fur  klasaiache  Philologies  xvi.,  1899, 
cols.  2  sqq.)  that  a  difference  exists  in  any  language 
between  the  spoken  and  the  written  language, 
between  literatiu^  and  conversation. 

2.  Constitu-  The  former  is  bound  by  law,  is  polished 
ents  of      and  regulated;  the  latter  is  a  thing  of 

Hellenistic  wild  and  untrammeled  growth,  yield- 
Greek,  ing  to  the  call  of  the  moment's  emer- 
gency. But  neither  is  to  be  separated 
from  the  other  as  if  they  were  separate  entities.  If 
literature  alone  is  observed,  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  Attic  influence  might  be  seen,  more  or  less  in- 
fluence of  the  vernacular  also  detected.  Many  of 
these  works  bear  almost  no  trace  of  Attic  flavor, 
but  are  marked  by  expressions,  turns  of  thought, 
and  a  vocabulary  strange  to  classical  Attic.  Such 
results  produced  a  reaction  and  a  conscious  attempt 
to  approach  the  classic  standard,  the  first  example 
of  which  is  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  the  contem- 
porary of  Augustus.  As  a  consequence,  even  in  the 
literature  which  most  closely  approaches  this  stand- 
ard, much  is  at  once  discernible  as  imitation  or  mere 
ornament.  Discerning  inquiry  will  strip  this  off 
as  a  mask  and  leave  open  to  the  sight  the  kernel, 
the  origins  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  new  world- 
speech  as  it  appears  in  the  inscriptions  and  ostraca 
and  papyri  of  the  times,  which  stream  in  numbers 
from  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Nubia,  and  are  so  rich 
as  to  promise  a  renaissance  of  Greek  philology. 
Auxiliary  to  this  mass  of  new  material  is  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Greek  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Apocrypha,  and  the  Pseudepigrapha,  the 
legends  and  books  of  martyrs,  correspondence  of 
various  sorts,  and  particularly  the  material  in  the 
works  of  the  grammarians  and  lexicographers, 
including  matter  which  the  schoolmasters  would 
have  ruled  out  from  the  language,  but  which  existed 
in  the  vernacular.  This  contains  Attic  elements 
with  much  that  is  so  im- Attic  that  it  can  not  be 


called  either  Attic  or  perverted  Attic.  Of  such  a 
character  is  the  reduction  in  pronunciation  of 
diphthongs  to  single  vowels,  which  continues  to 
this  day,  and  is  registered  also  in  the  inscriptions 
of  the  Eg3rptian  Greek,  going  back  to  a  Beotian 
dialect.  Other  changes  register  Ionic  or  Eolian  in- 
fluence upon  the  vowels  of  the  whole  language.  The 
consonants  also  underwent  change.  By  sibilation 
it  became  ss,  aspiration  was  dropped  and  added 
(hdhra  for  chutra),  while  Doric  influences  were  also 
felt.  Thus  a  new  speech  was  made  out  of  diverse 
elements,  just  as  the  New  High  German  has  come 
into  being  from  Upper,  Middle,  and  Low  German 
elements.  As  elements  of  the  varied  Greek-speak- 
ing peoples  gathered  in  Egypt  and  the  Orient,  they 
welded  the  varieties  of  their  mother  tongue  into  a 
common  vernacular,  based  indeed  on  Attic,  but 
embracing  the  other  constituents. 

Along  with  these  changes  it  is  obvious  that  with 

the  spread  of  the  language  into  new  parts  of  the 

world  a  mass  of  words  would  come 

3.  Vcmac-  in  from  the  Egyptian,  Persian,  and 

ular        Semitic  tongues — ^names  for  animals, 

Basis  of     plants,  and  the  commodities  of  public 

Hellenistic  and  private  life.  Political  conditions 
Greek.  brought  about  a  blending  of  local  pecul- 
iarities of  dialect  in  the  common  lingua 
franca^  since  neither  Attic  nor  Doric  nor  Ionic  were 
the  norms  of  language  in  the  new  domain.  Desire 
for  learning  this  new  speech  which  was  on  its  way 
to  become  the  bond  of  a  new  world-citizenship 
promoted  its  growth.  And  doubtless  much  that 
comes  out  as  new  in  literature  was  really  far  older, 
having  happened  to  come  to  light  for  the  first  time 
in  the  new  documents.  The  old  hypothesis  that  in 
the  new  tongue  the  Macedonian  and  Alexandrian 
dialect  were  predominant  can  no  longer  be  held, 
if  by  "  Macedonian  "  be  meant  the  language  of 
Macedonia.  That  the  vocabulary  of  Alexandria  w^s 
influential  in  the  Hellenistic  world  by  reason  of  the 
centrality  of  Alexandria  is  of  course  correct.  But 
the  character  of  this  new  tongue  is  due  to  the  weld- 
ing in  common  intercourse  of  elements,  especially 
but  not  exclusively  Attic  and  Ionic,  into  a  new 
and  living  vernacular,  which  in  turn  became  a 
vehicle  of  literature.  Hellenistic  vernacular  is  not 
the  vulgarizing  of  a  literary  language;  the  literary 
language  is  the  ennobling  of  the  vernacular. 

It  seemed  quite  natural  to  differentiate  Hellenistic 
Greek  according  to  local  peculiarities,  as  when  K. 
Dieterich  divided  it  into  that  of  Egypt,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Greece.  The  old  notion  of  an  Alexandrian 
"  dialect "  as  a  separate  philological  quantity  had 
a  long-lived  popularity  and  a  certain  specious  basis, 
since  most  of  the  writers  of  note  of  the  period  were 
of  Egypt.  Naturally  the  peculiarities  they  showed 
were  called  "  Egyptian  "  Greek.  Warning  must, 
however,  be  uttered  against  the  conception  that  the 
local  differences  in  the  lingua  franca  hardened  into 
"  dialects."  While  there  were  local  differences, 
they  were  not  significant;  the  common  speech  was 
one,  and  Schmid  rightly  speaks  of  the  "  wonderful 
completeness  "  of  this  common  tongue,  and  of  the 
unity  which  pervaded  its  phonetic  and  morpholog- 
ical changes.  So  that  the  phrases  "  Jewish  Greek," 
"  Christian  Greek,"  and  the  like  are  ''  fanciful  " 
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(Jttlicher,  in  GGA,  1899,  p.  258),  dear  though  they 
are  to  the  grammarians,  lexicographers,  and  exe- 
getes  of  the  Greek  Bible.  Historical  ground  for  thus 
isolating  this  literature  philologically 
4.  Unity  of  is  not  in  existence.  There  are  indeed 
Hellenistic  linguistic  peculiarities  which  were  iso- 
Greek.  lated  or  viewed  apart,  religious  tend- 
encies also,  which  were  and  remain 
authoritative  for  the  doctrine  of  "  Biblical  "  Greek. 
As  long  as  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament 
were  the  only  specimens  known  of  Hellenistic 
Greek,  no  special  linguistic  sense  was  needed  to  dif- 
ferentiate them  from  classical  Greek.  Comparison  of 
these  with  Polybius  revealed  a  dififerent  world,  re- 
plete as  they  were  with  Hebraisms  and  Semitisms. 
"  Hellenistic  "  Greek  became  a  catchword  to  express 
a  certain  blending  of  two  wholly  different  languages, 
exactly  as  Yiddish  is  used  in  modem  times.  The 
fixing  of  this  term  or  of  the  term  "  Biblical  "  Greek 
was  helped  by  another  fact,  the  dogma  of  inspira- 
tion. In  consequence  of  this  the  unregenerate  were 
not  permitted  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  linguistic 
character  of  the  Bible  (Quenstedt,  in  Luthardt, 
Kompendium  der  Dogmatik,  Leipsic,  1886,  p.  312), 
and  the  inspiration  assumed  for  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New  was  tacitly  carried  over  to  the  Septua- 
gint. Thus  not  only  the  text,  but  the  quality  of  the 
language  as  language  was  isolated,  and  a  distinction 
grew  up  between  a  "  profane  "  and  a  "  sacred  " 
Greek.  One  of  the  most  influential  promoters  in 
modem  times  of  this  theory  was  Hermann  Cremer, 
who,  in  the  preface  of  his  lexicon,  expressly  ap- 
proves the  position  of  Richard  Rothe  (in  Zur 
Dogmatik,  Gotha,  1863,  p.  238),  who  says  that  one 
may  with  good  right  speak  of  a  language  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  since  it  lies  open  in  the  Bible  that  the 
Divine  Spirit,  operating  in  the  sphere  of  revelation, 
has  built  for  itself  a  language  of  religious  content 
out  of  the  speech  of  the  people  of  the  regions 
where  it  operated,  and  formed  this  new  language 
after  a  shape  suited  to  the  particular  pxupose.  The 
proof  of  this  position  Cremer  seeks  to  introduce  in 
many  parts  of  his  lexicon.  Until  recent  times, 
therefore,  the  linguistic  and  the  theological  modes 
of  thought  have  agreed  in  setting  Biblical  Greek 
apart  as  something  sui  generic.  The  disproof  of  this 
theory,  which  has  been  a  fetter  upon  linguistics, 
exegesis,  and  Christian  faith,  was  attempted  in  the 
Bibelstudien  and  Neue  Bibelstudien  of  the  under- 
signed (Eng.  transL,  Bible  Studies^  2d  ed.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1903),  to  which  reference  must  be  made  for 
the  general  character  of  the  Greek  Bible  as  a  monu- 
ment of  Hellenistic  Greek.  Further  Ught  is  thrown 
by  the  same  author's  New  Light  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Edinburgh,  1907);  The  Philology  of  the  Greek 
Bible  (London,  1908);  and  Licht  vom  Oaten ^  Das 
Neue  Testament  und  die  neuentdeckten  Texte  der  heU 
lentsch-romischen  Welt  (TObingen,  1908). 

The  most  significant  marks  of  the  living  Hellen- 
istic Greek  were  its  treatment  of  sounds  and  inflec- 
tions, and  upon  these  the  conception  of  a  special 
Biblical  Greek  is  wrecked.  Every  one  of  the  mi- 
nute peculiarities  distinguishing  the  text  of  the 
Bible  from  that  of  Plato  and  Xenophon  is  found 
in  the  contemporary  Greek  of  the  lingua  franca 
as  evidenced  in  the  inscriptions,  ostraca,  and  par- 


ticularly the   papyri   now   in   hand.      That   this 

quality  inheres  especially  in  the  pap3m  is  not  a 

matter  of  accident,  since  they  more 

5.  Pronun-  nearly  concern  private  and  common 

elation      life.    The  inscriptions,  which  are  pub- 

and        lie,  are  often,  particularly  when  ofii- 

Inflection.  cial,  consciously  made  to  approach 
the  norms  of  literary  style;  while 
the  papyri  are  often  unpolished  and  express 
the  many  needs  and  varying  situations  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  mass  of  the  population.  And 
this  general  situation  is  borne  out  by  the  formulas 
and  usage  of  legal  procedure.  Schmiedel's  edition 
of  Winer's  grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  ap- 
pearing though  it  did  before  the  mass  of  newly 
found  material  was  accessible,  pointed  the  way  to 
the  newer  conception  of  the  language,  and  was 
fortified  by  K.  Dieterich's  Untersuchungen  zur  Ge^ 
schichte  der  griechischen  Sprache  ,  .  .  bis  turn 
zehrUen  Jahrhundert  (Leipsic,  1898).  The  works 
of  Schmiedel,  Blass,  and  Moulton  on  New  Testa- 
ment Greek,  and  the  Neue  Bibelstudien  of  the 
undersigned  make  it  unnecessary  to  recount  here 
the  peculiaritiea  of  Hellenistic  Greek.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  the  documents  so  often  re- 
ferred to,  coming  from  the  times  of  the  Diadochoi 
and  the  emperors  and  often  dated  most  precisely 
to  the  very  day,  afford  rich  material  to  illustrate 
Biblical  Greek  (cf.  on  this  material  U.  Wilcken, 
Griechische  Papyri^  Berlin,  1897,  and  TLZ,  xxi., 
1896,  pp.  609  sqq.,  xxiii.,  1898,  pp.  628  sqq.). 

The  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  Bible  shows  the 
characteristic  additions  of  Hellenistic  Greek.  While 
the  same  evidence  is  not  forthcoming 
6.  Lezicog-  as  for  changes  in  sound  and  inflection, 
raphy.  it  is  not  needed.  It  is  self-evident  that 
the  vocabulary  of  this  world-speech, 
which  enriched  itself  from  all  the  lands  subjected 
to  the  Greeks,  can  not  be  fully  known.  From  the 
newly  discovered  sources  words  are  continually 
emerging  which  are  vainly  sought  in  the  lexicons; 
it  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  many  words  in  the 
texts  already  known  occur  only  once.  That  these 
were  newly  coined  by  the  authors  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  no  intelligent  person  will  maintain;  they 
are  simply  hapax  heur^mena  ("  words  found  only 
once  "),  not  hapax  eirSmena  ("  words  used  only 
once  ").  These  words  "  found  "  only  once  are 
numerous  in  the  Greek  Bible,  and  have  been  em- 
ployed to  strengthen  the  theory  of  a  "  Biblical  " 
Greek — indeed  Cremer  designates  such  words  as 
"  Biblical "  or  as  "  belonging  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment,'' in  the  latter  case  as  due  to  the  constructive 
strength  of  Christianity,  in  which  he  is  followed  by 
Grimm,  who  conveys  the  impression  that  they  were 
unknown  elsewhere,  though  Thayer's  edition  is,  in 
this  matter,  more  pmdent.  Of  a  great  number  of 
these  hapax  heuremena  one  may  ^t  once  assert  on 
internal  groimds  that  their  rare  occurrence  is  mere 
accident.  In  other  cases  there  tum  up  in  hitlierto 
unknown  authors,  in  the  inscriptions,  ostraca,  and 
papyri,  words  and  combinations  which  have  liitherto 
been  assumed  to  be  exclusively  "  Biblical  "  or  of 
the  New  Testament.  And  the  same  fact  is  tme  of 
"  Biblical  "  meanings  of  common  words,  which 
meanings  have  been  regarded  as  peculiar  to  Biblical 
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Greek.  In  commentaries  on  the  New  Testament 
these  meanings  have  received  much  emphasis,  the 
dogmatic  utility  of  which  would  be  undermined 
were  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts  undertaken. 
Unfortimately  the  situation  in  this  regard  has  been 
confused  by  not  keeping  distinct  the  linguistic- 
historical  and  the  religious-historical  points  of  view. 
It  is  true  that  both  Greek  Judaism  and  Christianity 
have  created  new  words  and  new  meanings  for 
words;  but  these  are  facts  in  the  history  of  religion, 
not  of  linguistics,  since  the  words  or  meanings 
originate  out  of  Jewish  or  Christian  faith  and  not 
out  of  Jewish  or  Christian  GrcecUas,  It  would  be 
as  correct  to  speak  of  Gnostic  Greek  or  the  Greek 
of  the  Stoa  or  the  Greek  of  Neoplatonism  as  of 
"  Jewish  "  or  "  Christian  "  Greek  on  the  ground 
that  they  have  created  new  words  or  given  new 
meanings  to  words.  So  that  from  the  lexicological 
point  of  view  the  Greek  Bible  is  a  document  of  the 
Hellenistic  world-speech. 

At  first  sight  the  syntax  of  the  Greek  Bible  may 

seem  to  warrant  the  designation  of  Biblical  Greek. 

In  the  Psalms  and  in  the  Synoptic 

7.  Syntax.  Gospels  there  are  constructions,  col- 
locations of  words,  and  methods  of 
sentence-building  which  can  not  be  duplicated  even 
in  the  papyri  which  proceed  from  the  peasantry 
of  Egypt.  Here  is  a  Greek  which  is  full  of  Sem- 
itisms.  Yet  other  parts  of  the  Scripture  do  not 
contain  these  elements;  IV  Maccabees,  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  differ  in  this 
respect  from  the  books  named  above,  and  belong 
to  the  conmion  Hellenistic  speech.  Syntactically 
these  are  to  be  disconnected  from  the  works  with 
so  pronounced  a  Jewish  flavor,  and  the  reason  is 
seen  to  be  that  they  are  original  compositions  while 
the  others  mentioned  are  translation.^  from  the 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic;  thus  for  the  latter  a  new 
measure  is  secured  for  their  syntactical  peculiarities, 
and  we  should  speak  not  ot  Jewish  Greek,  but  of 
translation-Greek.  But  a  question  arises  whether 
this  translation  is  in  the  every-day  Greek  of  the 
translator  or  is  simply  a  Greek  fashioned  upon  the 
Semitic  model.  In  the  former  case  it  woiQd  then 
be  a  part  of  the  lingua  franca ;  in  the  latter  case 
it  would  be  a  Jewish  Greek  existing  only  on  paper 
in  which  the  original  was  not  translated  into  Greek, 
but  simply  transferred  word  by  word  into  Greek 
equivalents.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  in  another  form, 
are  the  "  Semitisms  "  of  the  Bible  normal  or  ex- 
ceptional ?  Following  out  this  distinction  as  made 
in  H.  Paul,  Primipien  der  Sprachgeschichte  (Halle, 
1898),  pp.  67  sqq.,  145  sqq.,  translation-Greek  is  a 
variety  which  is  seen  to  be  artificial  and  existent 
only  on  paper;  its  numerous  syntactic  Semitisms 
are  therefore  exceptional.  If  there  was  a  Jewish 
idiomatic  Greek,  how  was  it  that  the  Greek  Jew, 
Paul,  who  wrote  not  books,  but  only  letters,  did  not 
employ  it  ?  and  why  did  Philo  and  the  author  of 
the  Aristeas  letter  write  Greek  that  was  so  un- 
Jewish  ?  Two  Biblical  authors  make  further  argu- 
ment unnecessary,  Sirach  and  Luke.  Both  have 
prologues  of  which  it  can  not  be  said  that  they  are 
•'  Jewish-Greek  "  or  that  they  "  Hebraize."  Yet 
both  authors  have  made  use  of  Semitisms,  though 
not  with  the  same  frequency.    For  those  who  argue 


for  a  "  Jewish  Greek  "  the  occurrence  of  these  two 
kinds  of  Greek  from  the  same  pen  is  embarrassing. 
The  explanation  is,  however,  exceedingly  simple. 
In  the  prologues  these  authors  wrote  as  they  spoke; 
in  the  body  of  the  work  they  were  more  or  less 
dependent,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  a  Semitic 
basis.  The  Jewish  Greek  was,  therefore,  not  a  living 
speech,  but  an  inferior  method  of  translation.  The 
Septuagint  is  more  Jewish  than  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
because  the  former  had  a  documentary  basis;  the 
latter  came  probably  from  the  oral  tradition  of  a 
bilingual  people  (cf.  Merx,  in  Deutsche  Literatur- 
zeitung,  xix.  [1898]  989).  That  there  are,  so  to  speak, 
normal  Semitisms  along  \iith  tlie  exceptional  is  to 
be  recognized;  they  exist  as  a  coloring  of  certain 
books,  just  as  sermons  and  religious  papers  of  the 
present  are  colored  with  Bibhcal  terminology.  An 
investigation,  therefore,  of  the  Semitisms  of,  say, 
the  old  Christian  texts  is  an  urgent  need.  A  com- 
parative view  of  the  writers  of  the  Hellenistic 
common  speech  would  doubtless  show  that  many 
of  the  so-called  Semitisms  are  rather  parts  of  the 
every-day  language.  Such  cases  are  the  use  of 
anastrephesthai  ("to  walk")  and  anastrophi  ("walk") 
in  an  ethical  sense,  onoma  ("  name  ")  in  the  sense 
of  person,  the  numeral  used  distributively  by 
doubling  it,  and  so  on.  The  number  of  real  Sem- 
itisms would  be  greatly  reduced  and  would  appear 
due  to  the  religious  terminology.  How  much  came 
into  the  common  speech  in  pre-Christian  times  can 
hardly  be  estimated,  but  that  technical  words  were 
introduced  is  certain,  though  only  a  single  "  Egypti- 
cism  "  is  known,  onos  hypo  oinou.  So  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  syntax  the  Greek  Bible  belongs 
to  the  common  Hellenistic  speech.  Its  Semitisms 
are  curiosities,  but  are  not  of  linguistic  importance 
any  more  than  are  the  Latinisms  or  other  linguistic 
booty  which  Greek  took  over  in  its  conquest  of  the 
world  of  the  Mediterranean  lands. 

When  the  question  is  raised  whether  the  Greek 
Bible  is  a  monument  of  the  vernacular  or  of  the 
literary  language,  it  must  be  borne  in 
8.  The      mind  that  the  boimdaries  between  the 
Greek       two  are  fluctuating.     Moreover,  dis- 
Bible  not    tinction  has  to  be  made  among  the 
Literary     various  books  in  this  Bible.    Blass  says 
Greek.      of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  that  it  is 
the  only  book  in  the  New  Testament 
which  in  structiuti  and  style  shows  the  care  and 
finish  of  an  artistic  writer.    The  Pauline  letters,  on 
the  contrary,  are  monuments  of  the  vernacular;  his 
vocabulary  is  of  the  sort  that  an  Atticizing  gram- 
marian would  have  continually  corrected  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  words  forbidden  to  literature.    His 
sublime  combination  in  I  Cor.  xvi.  13  of  gregoreite 
stikete  ("  watch  ye,  stand  fast  ")  is  one  that  no 
writer  who  regarded  form  would  have  permitted 
himself  to  use;  both  verbs  arc,  as  Blass  calls  them, 
"  plebeian."    But  to  expect  literary  Greek  of  the 
apostle  would  be  wrong — he  was  no  lUt&aieurt  but 
a  writer  of  letters,  who  spoke  as  the  common  people 
of  Ephesus  and  Corinth  spoke;    he  was  just  Paul 
who  knew  the  world-speech  of  Asia,  Europe,  and 
Egypt,  Paul  with  a  native  eloquence  and  a  prophetic 
pathos  which  came  from  his  soul  of  fire;  and  as  he 
spoke  so  he  wrote.     Similarly  the  Gospels  are  monu- 
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ments  of  the  vernacular,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
most  of  the  books  of  the  Septuagint;  they  swarm 
with  words  which  were  the  abomination  of  the 
Atticists.  Investigations  into  the  individual  books 
with  reference  to  their  inner  character  would  be 
both  timely  and  profitable.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
for  the  religious-historical  judgment  of  the  earliest 
Christianity  that  the  men  of  this,  its  classical  time, 
were  anything  but  bookish.  In  the  more  popular 
texts  of  the  later  Christian  centuries,  the  legends, 
romances,  letters,  accounts  of  martyrs,  and  the  Uke 
are  to  be  seen  monuments  of  the  Uving  speech  on 
its  way  to  become  the  New  Greek  (cf .  H.  Rheinhold, 
De  grcBcUale  patrum  apoatolicorum  librorumque 
apocryphorum,  Halle,  1898,  pp.  1-113;  B.  W.  Fritz, 
Die  Briefe  dea  Bischofa  Syneaiua  von  Kyrene,  Leip- 
sic,  1898).  (Adolf  Deissmann.) 

Bibuoqbapht:  Of  first  importance  are  the  works  of  G.  A. 
Deissmann,  BibeUtudien  and  Neue  BibeUttuiien,  2  vols., 
Marburg.  1895-97.  Eng.  transl..  2d  ed..  Edinburgh.  1903; 
idem,  Spraehgeachichtlicfie  Beiir&ge  .  .  .  zur  Erkldrung  dea 
N.  T.,  ib.  1897;  idem.  New  Light  on  the  O.  T.  from 
Graeo-Roman  Records,  Edinburgh,  1907;  and  other  works 
named  supra,  {  4;  and  J.  H.  Moulton,  A  Grammar  of 
AT.  T.  Greek,  vol.  i..  Prolegomena,  2d  ed.,  Edinburgh, 
1908  (essential  for  the  student  of  the  New  Testament). 
Consult:  U.  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorf,  Ueber  die  Ent- 
stehung  der  griechiachen  Schriftaprache,  Leipsic.  1879; 
K.  Foy,  Lautayatem  der  griechiachen  Vulgdraprache,  Leip- 
sic, 1879;  K  Krumbacher,  in  Zeitachrift  fOr  vergleichende 
Sprachforachung,  vii  (1885),  481-545;  E.  Hatch.  Eaaaya 
in  Biblical  Greek,  Oxford,  1889;  W.  H.  Simoox,  The  Lan- 
guage of  the  New  Teatament,  New  York,  1889;  Apostolides. 
Du  Grec  alexandrin,  Alexandria,  1892;  idem,  Eaaai  aur 
VhelUniame  Sgi/ptien,  vol.  i.,  part  i.,  Paris.  1898;  G.  N. 
Hatsidakis,  Einleitung  in  die  neugriechiache  Grammatik, 
Leipsic.  1892;  £.  D.  Burton,  Syntax  of  Mooda  and  Tenaea 
of  N.  T.  Greek,  Chicago,  1893;  J.  Viteau,  J^tude  aur  le 
grec  du  N.  T.,  Paris,  1893;  O.  Glaser,  De  ratione  qua  in- 
tercedit  inter  aermonem  Polybii  et  eum  qui  titulia  aceculi 
iii-i.  apparel,  Giessen,  1894;  P.  Kretschmer,  Die  cMiachen 
Vaaeninachriften,  GQtersloh,  1894;  W.  Schmidt,  De  Flavii 
Joaephi  elocutione  obaervationea  criticcB,  Leipsic.  1894; 
G.  B.  Winer,  Grammatik  dea  neuteatamentlichen  Sprach- 
idioma,  ed.  P.  W.  Schmiedel,  Gdttingen,  1894  sqq.;  H. 
A.  A.  Kennedy.  Sourcea  of  N.  T.  Greek,  Edinburgh,  1895; 
A.  Thumb,  Handbuch  der  neugriechiachen  Volkaaprache, 
Strasburg,  1895;  idem.  Die  griechische  Sprache  im  Zeit- 
aiierdea  HeUeniamua,  Strasburg,  1901;  G.  Meyer,  Grie- 
chiadie  Grammatik,  Leipsic.  1896;  A.  Theimer,  BeitrUge 
aur  Kenntnia  dea  Sprachgebraucha  im  N.  T.,  Horn,  1896; 
A.  N.  Jannaris,  Hiatorical  Greek  Grammar,  London,  1897; 
T.  Vogel,  Zur  Charakteriatik  dea  Lukaa  nach  Sprache 
und  Stil,  Leipsic,  1897;  S.  Witkowski,  Prodromua  gram^ 
maticee  papyrorum  Grcecarum,  Cracow,  1897;  K.  Dieter- 
ich,  Unterauchungen  zur  Geachichte  der  griechiachen 
Sprache,  Leipsic,  1898;  G.  Heine,  Synonymik  dea  neu- 
teatamentlichen Griechiach,  Leipsic,  1898;  E.  Mayser.  Gram^ 
matik  der  griechiachen  Papyri,Leipeic,  1908;  E.  Schweizer, 
Grammatik  der  pergameniachen  Inachriften,  Berlin,  1898; 
K.  Meisterhans,  Grammatik  der  aitiachen  Inachriften, 
Berlin,  1900;  F.  Blass,  Grammatik  dea  netUeatamentlio- 
hen  Griechiach,  Gdttingen,  1902,  Eng.  transl.,  London, 
1905;  R.  Helbing,  Grammatik  der  Septuaginta  Laut-  und 
Wortlehre,  Gdttingen,  1907;  R.  Meister,  Prolegomena  tu 
einer  Grammatik  der  LXX,  Vienna.  1907;  J.  Psichari, 
Emox  aur  le  grec  de  le  Sej^nte,  in  Revue  dea  Etudea  juivea^ 
April,  1908. 

Lexicons  are:  Wilke-Grimm,  Lexicon  Grasco-Latinum 
in  libroa  N.  T.,  Leipsic,  1888;  J.  H.  Thayer,  A  Greek- 
Engliah  Lexicon  of  the  N.  T.,  New  York,  1896;  H.  Cremer, 
Bibliach-theologiaches  Wdrterbuch  der  neuteatamentlichen 
Grddt&t,  Gotha,  1895.  Eng.  transl.  of  earlier  ed..  Biblico- 
Ttieological  Lexicon  of  New  Teatament  Greek,  Edinburgh, 
1878;  E.  A.  Sophocles,  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  Roman  and 
Byzantine  Perioda.  New  York.  1898.  The  Handwfirter- 
buch  zu  den  Schriften  dea  N.  T.  of  E.  Preuschen  (Giessen, 
1908  sqq.)  seems  to  be  insufficient;  cf.  Deutsche  Literal 
turzeitung,  1908,  no.  30. 


HELMICHinS,  WERNER:  Dutch  theologian; 
b.  at  Utrecht  1551;  d.  at  Amsterdam  Aug.  29,  1608. 
In  1578  he  was  pastor  at  Utrecht,  and  as  an  adherent 
of  the  consistorial  party  came  into  conflict  with 
the  advocates  of  more  Uberal  tendencies,  led  by 
Hubert  Duifhuis,  displaying,  however,  a  spirit  of 
mildness  and  moderation  that  gained  him  the 
esteem  of  his  opponents.  In  1581  he  delivered  the 
first  Protestant  sermon  in  the  Utrecht  cathedral, 
and  organized  the  Walloon  community  in  that  city. 
With  the  fall  of  the  consistorial  party  Helmichius 
was  removed  from  his  post;  he  went  as  pastor  to 
Delft,  and,  after  repeatedly  declining  a  call  to  the 
University  of  Leyden,  became  preacher  to  the 
Amsterdam  community  in  l602.  Upon  the  death 
of  Philips  van  Mamix  (q.v.)  in  15d8,  the  work  of 
completing  the  translation  of  the  Bible  which  the 
latter  left  uncompleted  was  entrusted  to  Helmi- 
chius, who,  however,  also  left  the  work  unfinished. 
Of  his  works,  which  were  published  posthumously, 
the  most  important  is  Psalmorum  Davidis  et  aliorwn 
prophetarum  analysis  (Amsterdam,  1621). 

(G.  Kawerau.) 
Biblioorapht:   Wernerua  Helmichiua,  Utrecht,  1895. 

HELMOLD:  Preacher  of  Bosow,  a  village  on  the 
Pldn  Lake  in  Hobtein;  b.  in  Holstein;  d.  after  1177. 
He  was  a  yoimger  friend  of  Vicelin  (q.v.),  and  at  the 
instigation  of  Gerhard,  the  first  bishop  of  Lubeck, 
wrote  a  chronicle  of  the  Wends,  with  the  intention 
of  showing  "  how  Christianity  and  the  German  rule 
(through  colonists  from  Westphalia  and  Holland) 
had  gained  a  firm  footing  among  the  Wends,  espe- 
cially in  Wagria."  The  chronicle  treats  chiefly  of 
Henry  the  Lion  and  the  new  bishopric  of  Oldenburg- 
LUbeck,  and  is  written  in  comparatively  good  Latin, 
but  is  quite  unreliable.  It  extends  to  1171,  but 
was  not  concluded  until  after  1172.  The  last  trace 
of  Helmold  is  found  in  the  list  of  witnesses  to  the 
deed  of  foundation  of  the  monastery  of  St.  John  in 
Liibeck,  1177.  (Wilhelm  Altmann.) 

Biblioorapht:  Helmold's  Chronica  Slavorum,  ed.  J.  M. 
Lappenberg,  is  in  MGH,  Script.,  xxi  (1869),  1-99,  and  by 
W.  Wattenbach  in  Geachichtaachreiber  der  deutachen  Vor- 
zeit,  12th  year,  vol.  vii.,  1888.  Ck>nsult:  P.  Regel.  Hel- 
mold und  aeine  Quellen,  Jena.  1883;  O.  Vdlkel,  Die  Slaven- 
chronik  Helmolda,  Wattenbach.  DGQ,  ii  (1894),  338  sqq.; 
Potthast,  Wegweiaer,  i.  676-577. 

HELPERS  IN  NEED,  THE  FOURTEEN :  A  group 
of  twice  seven  saints  especially  honored  in  Roman 
Catholic  Germany  since  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  They  belong  to  various  peoples  and 
periods,  and  bear  the  names  Achatius,  iEgidius  (or 
Giles,  q.v.),  Barbara,  Blasius  (Blaise),  Catherine 
(the  Martyr),  Christopher,  Cyriacus,  Dionysius 
(Areopagita  ?),  Erasmus,  Eustachius,  Greorge,  Mar- 
garet, Pantaleon,  and  Vitus.  Sporadically  the 
number  is  increased  to  fifteen  by  the  insertion  of  a 
St.  Magnus  (Bishop  Magnus  of  Oderzo,  near  Treviso, 
in  Italian  tradition;  Abbot  Magnus  of  Fiissen-am- 
Lech  in  South  Crerman  legend).  Those  not  treated 
in  special  articles  are  the  following:  (1)  Achatius 
(more  correctly  Acacius),  is  said  to  have  been  a 
bishop  of  Melitene  in  Lesser  Armenia,  who  fearlessly 
professed  his  faith  in  the  Decian  persecution  and  thus 
gained  mercy  from  his  judge.  (2)  Blasius,  or  Blaise, 
bishop  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia,  martyred,  according 
to  tradition,  about  316,  is  said  to  have 
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marvelous  gifts  of  healing.  (3)  Erasmus  (Ital. 
Elmo),  whose  death  is  dated  by  tradition  in  303, 
is  said,  after  being  unharmed  by  burning  pitch  and 
brimstone  in  Lebanon,  to  have  come  to  FormisB 
in  Campania,  where  he  converted  many  heathen 
and  worked  miracles  by  his  prayers.  (4)  Mar- 
garet, a  Christian  virgin,  beheaded  after  incredi- 
ble tortures  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  during  the 
Diocletian  persecution,  is  said  to  have  prayed  in 
prison  especially  for  women  in  childbirth  and  for 
the  amelioration  of  their  pangs.  (5)  Pantaleon  is 
said  to  have  been  Diocletian's  physician  in  Nico- 
media,  and,  after  marvelous  deeds  of  self-sacrificing 
devotion  during  the  first  two  years  of  this  monarch's 
persecution,  is  supposed  to  have  been  tortured  and 
beheaded.  (6)  Vitus  (Ital.  Guido)  is  said,  at  the 
age  of  seven  or  twelve,  to  have  converted  his  nurse, 
St.  Crescentia,  and  her  husband,  Modestus,  and  to 
have  performed  miracles,  healing  the  emperor's  son 
of  demoniac  possession.  He  refused  to  sacrifice  to 
idols,  and  after  terrible  tortures  was  drowned  in 
the  Lucanian  river  Silarus.  Each  of  these  saints 
is  invoked  in  special  forms  of  danger,  as  Margaret 
in  difficult  delivery,  Vitus  in  possession  by  demons 
and  cramps,  ^gidius  in  pestilence,  and  Barbara  in 
fever. 

The  formation  of  this  group  of  fourteen  saints 

may  date  back  to  610,  when  Boniface  IV.  converted 

the  Pantheon  at  Rome  into  the  Christian  Church 

of  the  Virgin  and  the  Martyrs,  replacing  the  fourteen 

idols  in  it  with  an  equal  number  of  altars  with  relics 

of  martjrrs.    At  all  events,  the  origin  of  the  cult  of 

this  group  is  far  prior  to  the  vision,  in  1446,  in  which 

the  Upper  Franconian  shepherd  Hermann  Leicht 

beheld  the  Christ-child  surrounded  by  the  helpers 

in  need,  thus  leading  to  the  foundation  of  the  famous 

pilgrim  shrine  of  the  Vierzehnheiligen-Kirche  near 

Staffelstein.  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 

Bibliography:  Uhrig,  in  TQ,  Ixx  (1888),  72-128;    G.  Ott. 

Die  14  Nothelfer,  Steyl,  1882;    H.  Weber.  Die  Verehrung 

der  14  heiligen  Nothelfer,  Kempten.  1886;    F.  POsl.  Le- 

oende  von  den  14  heiligen  Nothelfem^  ll^nsburg,  i801; 

J.  Kieffer.  Die  heiligen  14  Nothelfer,  Dulmen,  1000;   KL, 

ix.  616-622. 

HELVETIC  CONFESSIONS. 

I.  The  First  Helvetic  Ck>n-  Its    Acoeptanoe    by   the 

fesaion,  1636.  Swiss  ({  3). 

OrigiD  of  the  Confession      II.  The  Second  Helvetic  Con- 

(I  1).  fession.  1666. 

Its  Content  (|  2).  Origin  and  History  ((  1). 

Content  (S  2). 

L  The  First  Helvetic  Confession,  1536  (Confessio 
Helvetica  prior,  also  called  Second  Confession   of 
Basel,  Confesaio  Baailiensis  posterior, 
I.  Origin    in  distinction  from  the  Basel  Confes- 
of  the      sion  of  1534;  see  Basel,  Confession 
Confes-    of):    The  reformatory  movement  of 
sion.       Switzerland  was  for  a  long  time  with- 
out a  uniform  formula  of  confession, 
each  city  having  its  own  confession.     It  was  only 
in  1536  that  the  necessity  for  uniformity  was  felt, 
when  Pope  Paul  III.   (q.v.)  convened  a  general 
coimcil,  to  meet  in  Mantua  in  the  following  year. 
The  desirability  of  a  union  between  the  Reformed 
and  the  Lutherans  was  recognized,  and  Capito  of 
Aujcsbuig  and  Butzer  of  Strasburg  especially  tried 
to  influence  the  Swiss  Reformed  in  the  direction  of 


imion.  Luther  expressed  a  longing  for  peace  in 
several  letters  to  Upper  German  cities.  The  chief 
task  of  the  mediators  was  to  have  a  Swiss  formula 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  prepared  which  would  meet 
the  approval  of  Luther.  At  the  end  of  1534  Butxer 
held  a  convention  of  Swabian  cities  on  the  question 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  Constance,  to  which  the 
Zurich  Reformers  sent  a  Confessio  super  eticharisiia 
with  the  approval  of  Basel,  Schaffhausen,  and  St. 
Gall.  It  acknowledged  that  the  true  body  and  the 
true  blood  of  Christ  are  really  present  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  are  offered  to  the  believers  who  eat 
the  true  body  by  faith.  All  ideas  of  substance  were 
guarded  against,  but  the  people  of  Bern  refused 
their  signature.  Even  a  more  moderate  formula, 
drawn  up  by  theologians  of  Zurich  and  Basel  in  1535 
at  Aarau,  did  not  satisfy  the  people  of  Bern.  They 
desired  a  general  meeting,  and  this  was  convened 
by  the  magistrates  of  Zurich,  Bern,  Basel,  Schaff- 
hausen, St.  Gall,  Muhlhausen,  and  Biel,  on  Jan.  30, 
1536,  at  Basel.  A  general  confession  was  here 
drawn  up  by  BulHnger  of  Zurich,  Myconius  and 
Grynaeus  of  Basel,  and  others.  They  were  joined 
later  by  Leo  Jud  of  Zurich  and  Megander  of  Bern, 
and  still  later  by  Butzer  and  Capito. 

The  confession  declared  emphatically  that  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  not  merely  a  human  act  of  con- 
fession, but  that  the  bread  and  wine 
2.  Its  are  food  and  nourishment  of  spiritual 
Content  and  eternal  hfe.  Nevertheless,  the 
confession  did  not  go  beyond  the  state- 
ment of  the  spiritual  partaking  of  the  person  of  the 
crucified  Christ.  Speaking  generally,  it  removed 
the  peculiarities  of  Zwinghan  theology  most  offen- 
sive to  the  Lutherans  in  the  spirit  of  the  Zwinglian 
Reformation.  This  spirit  finds  expression  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  whole — the  Scripture,  its  inter- 
pretation and  "purpose"  forms  the  basis  (arts.i.-v.), 
upon  which  the  doctrines  of  salvation  (vi.-xiii.) 
and  then,  with  characteristic  minuteness  of  detail, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  the  Word,  the  sacra- 
ments, and  church  ordinances  (xiv.-xxvii.)  are  dis- 
cussed. In  particular  points  the  Reformed  spirit 
is  recognizable  from  the  still  intact  union  of  the 
new  life  with  the  faith  of  salvation  (art.  xiii.);  also 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  which  places  the 
invisible  congregation  of  the  exalted  Christ  in  the 
foregroimd,  and  emphasizes  as  the  sign  of  the  visible 
congregation  "  common,  public,  and  orderly  dis- 
cipline "  (art.  xiv.). 

The  confession  was  written  in  Latin,  and  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Leo  Judse.    After  the  com- 
pletion of  the  theological  work,  the 
3.  Its  Ac-    secular    and    spiritual    delegates    as- 
ceptance  by  sembled  on  Feb.  4  for  a  final  session, 
the  Swiss.   The  Strasburg  party  once  more  em- 
phasized  the   necessity   of   Christian 
harmony  with  the  German  estates,  but  the  delegates 
claimed  to  possess  no  authority  in  that  matter. 
On   Mar.  27  the  delegates  of  the  town  councils 
assembled  again  at  Basel,  without  theologians,  and 
unanimously  accepted  the  confession.    Then  the 
delegates  of  Strasburg  and  Constance  were  called 
before  the  assembly,  but  they  refused  their  signa- 
ture;   the  Strasburg  delegate  especially,  who  was 
accompanied    by    Capito — ^the    only    theologian 
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present — was  intent  upon  putting  obstructions  in 
the  way  of  the  new  confession  and  inducing  the 
Swiss  to  accept  the  Tetrapolitan  Confession  (q.v.). 
In  this  way  Strasburg  undoubtedly  thought  a  imion 
of  Lutherans  and  Reformed  could  more  easily  be 
effected,  but  the  result  was  only  that  the  Swiss 
promised  to  examine  the  Tetrapolitan  Confession 
and  not  to  publish  their  own.  Thus  the  First  Hel- 
vetic Confession  did  not  bring  about  the  desired 
union,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  contained  Luther- 
anizing  formulas;  but  it  cemented  the  union  of  the 
Evangelical  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  the  new 
confession  formed  the  basis  upon  which  their  later 
doctrinal  discussions  rested. 

n.  The  Second  Helvetic  Confession,  1566  (Con- 

fessio  Helvetica  posterior):    This  was  the  work  of 

Heinrich  Bullinger  (q.v.),  who  made 

I.  Origin  the  first  draft  of  it  in  1562.  During 
and        the  plague  in   1564  he  revised   and 

History,  elaborated  this  sketch,  and  laid  it 
beside  his  will,  to  be  presented,  in  case 
of  his  death,  to  the  magistrates  of  Zurich,  as  a  tes- 
timony of  his  faith.  An  incident  brought  it  before 
the  public.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  called  a 
diet  to  Augsburg,  Jan.  14,  1566.  As  the  Elector- 
palatine  Frederick  III.,  who  had  seceded  from  the 
Lutheran  and  joined  the  Reformed  Chiutih,  was 
afraid  that,  for  this  reason,  he  would  be  put  under 
the  ban  of  the  realm,  he  addressed  himself  to 
Bullinger,  and  asked  him  to  draw  up  a  confession 
showing  that  the  Reformed  Church  in  no  point 
differed  from  the  true  apostolic  doctrine.  Bullinger 
sent  him  the  above-mentioned  memoir,  and  it 
pleased  him  so  much  that  he  asked  pennission  to 
have  it  translated  into  German  and  published. 
BuUinger^s  work  appeared  in  Mar.,  1566,  at  Zmich, 
under  the  title  Confessio  et  expoaitio  simplex  ortho- 
doxcB  fidei  et  dogmatum  catholicorum  synceroB  religi- 
onis  christianoB.  At  the  same  time  there  appeared 
a  German  edition,  a  little  later  a  French  translation 
at  Geneva,  and  the  confession  was  translated  also 
into  Dutch,  English,  Hungarian,  Polish,  Italian, 
Rumanian,  even  into  Arabic  and  Turkish.  As  the 
origin  of  the  confession  excluded  the  influence  of 
parties  and  cliques,  it  soon  found  approval  without 
compromises,  not  only  in  the  Swiss  Churches,  but 
in  all  Reformed  Churches.  The  union  of  Zwinglian- 
Ism  and  Calvinism  which  appears  in  it  was  not 
artificially  produced,  but  was  a  natural  growth. 
By  suppressing  many  a  harsh  formula  which  would 
have  separated  the  different  parties,  Bullinger  not 
merely  harmonized  the  Zurich  and  Genevan  theol- 
ogy>  but  expressed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the 
peculiarly  Reformed  conception  of  Christianity. 
His  work  was  not  a  compromise  in  the  sense  of 
Lutheran  Melanchthonianism;  in  spite  of  all  its 
elasticity  it  retained  a  sufficiently  defined  type  of 
Reformed  thought. 

The  order  of  articles  (i.-ii.,  Scripture;    iii.-v., 

God  and  worship;  vi.-vii.,  providence  and  creation; 

viii.-xi.,  the  fall  and  preparation  of  sal- 

2.  Content  vation ;  xii.-xvi.,  appropriation  of  salva- 

tion  and  new  fife;  xvii.-xxi.,  Church,ser- 

mon,  and  sacraments;  xxii.-xxx.,  church  ordinances, 

etc.)  and  the  thorough  treatment  of  the  ecclesiastical 

organization  show  the  same  Reformed  peculiarities 


as  the  first  Helvetic  confession.  The  doctrine  of 
predestination  avoids  with  the  utmost  care  every 
speculative  offense.  The  confession  is  entirely  si- 
lent upon  the  question  of  reprobation;  it  shows 
Bullinger's  practical  caution  which,  by  cutting  off 
all  speculative  consequences,  clings  to  the  consoling 
part  of  the  dogma.  Election  finds  unmitigated  ex- 
pression without  any  synergism.  The  doctrine  of 
the  sacraments  is  an  expansion  of  the  First  Helvetic 
Confession.  The  rejection  of  old  and  new  heresies 
serves  an  apologetic  tendency,  by  showing  that  the 
Reformed  could  not  be  classed  as  heretics  (i.e.,  Anti- 
Trinitarians),  in  the  sense  of  the  imperial  law  of 
Theodosius,  while  minor  deviations  of  doctrines  and 
forms  ought  to  be  tolerated  by  Evangelical  brethren. 

(E.  F.  Karl  MOller.) 
Bibliography:  The  text  is  given  in  H.  A.  Niemeyer,  Col^ 
lectio  confessionum^  Leipsic,  1840;  SchafiF,  CreedM,  iii.  211- 
306.  829-009  (of  First,  in  Lat.  and  Germ.;  of  Second, 
in  Lat.  and  Eng.);  K.  MQller,  Die  BekenrUnisechriften 
der  refcrmierten  Kitchen,  Leipsio,  1903.  For  the  his- 
tory consult:  Schaff,  Creeda,  i.  388-420;  idem,  Chria- 
Uan  Ckurdi,  vii.  219-222;  J.  J.  Hottinger,  Helvetiachs 
Kirchengeachiehte,  vol.  iii..  Zurich,  1708;  C.  Pfestaloui, 
Heinrich  BuUinoer,  Elberfeld.  1858;  K,  MOUer.  Sym^ 
bolik,  Leipsic.  1896;  E.  Bltech.  Geechichte  der  eehtoei- 
Meriach^ormirten  Kirchen^  B^^  1898-99.  On  the 
First  Confession,  besides  the  above,  consult:  Sammluno 
der  oUeren  eidgenHeeiechen  Abechiede,  iv.,  i.,  pp.  598,  616 
sqq.,  660  sqq.,  682  sqq.,  784  sqq..  Lucerne,  1878;  11 
Kirchhofer,  Oewald  Myconiue,  Zurich,  1813.  On  the 
Second,  consult:  H.  A.  Niemeyer.  ut  sup.,  prolegomena, 
pp.  Ixiii.-Ixviii.;  L.  Thomas,  La  Confeanon  hdviHquet 
Geneva,  1853. 

HELVETIC  CONSENSUS  {Formula  consensus 
ecdesiarum  Helveticarum):    The  name  of  a  Swiss 

Reformed  symbol  drawn  up  in  1675 
Origin,      to  guard  against  doctrines  taught  at 

the  French  academy  of  Saumur.  The 
strict  and  uncompromising  definition  of  the  doc- 
trines of  election  and  reprobation  by  the  Synod  of 
Dort  (1618-19)  occasioned  a  reaction  in  France, 
where  the  Protestants  lived  surrounded  by  Roman 
Catholics.  MoXse  Amyraut  (q.v.),  professor  at 
Saumur,  taught  a  hypothetical  or  conditioned 
universalism.  His  colleague,  Louis  Cappel,  denied 
the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Old  Testament;  La  Place  rejected  the  immediate 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin  as  arbitrary  and  unjust. 
The  famous  and  flourishing  school  of  Saumur  came 
to  be  looked  upon  with  increasing  mistrust  as  the 
seat  of  heterodoxy,  especially  by  the  Swiss,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  sending  students  there.  The 
first  impulse  to  attack  the  new  doctrine  came  from 
Geneva.  In  1635  Friedrich  Spanheim  (q.v.)  wrote 
against  Amyraut,  whom  the  clergy  of  Paris  tried 
to  defend.  In  course  of  time  the  heresy  of  Amyraut 
gained  ground  in  Geneva.  In  1649,  Alexander 
Morus,  the  successor  of  Spanheim,  but  suspected 
of  belonging  to  the  liberal  party,  was  compelled  by 
the  magistrates  of  Geneva  to  subscribe  to  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  form  of  theses  and  antitheses,  the 
first  germ  of  the  Formula  consensus.  His  place  was 
taken  by  Philippe  Mestrezat,  and  later  by  Louis 
Trouchin,  both  inclined  toward  the  liberal  tendency 
of  France,  while  Frangois  Turretin  zealously  de- 
fended the  orthodox  system.  Mestrezat  induced 
the  Council  of  Geneva  to  take  a  moderate  stand- 
point in  the  article  on  election,  but  the  other  cantons 
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of  Switzerland  objected  to  this  new  tendency  and 
threatened  to  stop  sending  their  pupils  to  Geneva. 
The  Council  of  Geneva  submitted  and  peremptorily 
demanded  from  all  candidates  subscription  to  the 
older  articles.  But  the  conservative  elements  were 
not  satisfied,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  them  to  stop 
the  further  spread  of  such  novelties  by  establishing 
a  formula  obligatory  upon  all  teachers  and  preachers. 
After  considerable  discussion  between  Gemler  of 
Basel,  Hummel  of  Bern,  Ott  of  Schaffhausen, 
Heidegger  of  Zurich,  and  others,  the  last  mentioned 
was  charged  with  drawing  up  the  formula.  In  the 
beginning  of  1675,  Heidegger's  Latin  draft  was 
conmiunicated  to  the  ministers  of  Zurich;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  year  it  received  very  general  adop- 
tion, and  almost  everywhere  was  added  as  an  ap- 
pen^x  and  exposition  to  the  Helvetic  Confession. 

The  Consensus  consists  of  a  preface  and  twenty- 
six  canons,  and  states  clearly  the  difference  between 

strict  Calvinism   and   the   school   of 
Content.     Saumur.    Canons  i.-iii.  treat  of  divine 

inspiration,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Scriptures.  Canons  iv.-vi.  relate  to  election  and 
predestination.  In  canons  vii.-ix.  it  is  shown  that 
man  was  originally  created  holy,  and  that  obedience 
to  law  would  have  led  him  to  eternal  life.  Canons 
x.-xii.  reject  La  Place's  doctrine  of  a  mediate  im- 
putation of  the  sin  of  Adam.  Canons  xiii.-xvi. 
treat  of  the  particular  destination  of  Christ — as  he 
from  eternity  was  elected  head,  master,  and  heir 
of  those  that  are  saved  through  him,  so  in  time  he 
became  mediator  for  those  who  are  granted  to  him 
as  his  own  by  eternal  election .  According  to  canons 
xvii.-xx.,  the  call  to  election  has  referred  at  different 
times  to  smaller  and  larger  circles.  Canons  xxi.- 
xxiii.  define  the  incapacity  of  man  to  believe  in 
the  Gospel  by  his  own  powers  as  natural,  not  only 
moral,  so  that  he  could  believe  if  he  only  tried. 
According  to  canons  xxiii.-xxv.,  there  are  only  two 
ways  of  justification  before  God  and  consequently 
a  twofold  covenant  of  God,  namely  the  covenant 
of  the  works  for  man  in  the  state  of  innocence,  and 
the  covenant  through  the  obedience  of  Christ  for 
fallen  man.  The  final  canon  admonishes  to  cling 
firmly  to  the  pure  and  simple  doctrine  and  avoid 
vain  talk. 

Although    the    Helvetic  Consensus    was   intro- 
duced   everywhere   in    the   Reformed  Church  of 

Switzerland,  it  could   not  long   hold 

Later       its  position,  as  it  was  a  product  of  the 

History,     reigning  scholasticism.    At  first,  ci]> 

cumspection  and  tolerance  were  shown 
11  the  enforcement  of  its  signature,  but  as  soon  as 
many  French  preachers  sought  positions  in  Vaud 
after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  it  was 
ordered  that  all  who  intended  to  preach  must  sign 
the  Consensus  without  reservation.  An  address  of 
the  great  elector  of  Brandenburg  to  the  Reformed 
cantons,  in  which,  in  consideration  of  the  dangerous 
position  of  Protestantism  and  the  need  of  a  union  of 
all  EvangeUcals,  he  asked  for  a  nuUification  of  the 
separating  formula,  brought  it  about  that  the  signa- 
ture was  not  demanded  in  Basel  after  1686,  and  it 
was  also  dropped  in  Schaffhausen  and  later  (1706) 
in  Geneva,  while  Zurich  and  Bern  retained  it.  Mean- 
while the  whole  tendency  of  the  time  had  changed. 


Secular  science  stepped  into  the  foreground.  The 
practical,  ethical  side  of  Christianity  began  to  gain 
a  dominating  influence.  Rationalism  and  Pietism 
undermined  the  foimdations  of  the  old  orthodoxy. 
An  agreement  between  the  Uberal  and  conservative 
parties  was  temporarily  attained  in  so  far  that  it 
was  decided  that  the  Consensus  was  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  rule  of  faith,  but  only  as  a  norm  of 
teaching.  In  1722  Prussia  and  England  applied 
to  the  respective  magistracies  of  the  Swiss  cantons 
for  the  abolition  of  the  formula  for  the  sake  of  the 
imity  and  peace  of  the  Protestant  Churches.  The 
reply  was  somewhat  evasive;  but,  though  the  for- 
mula was  never  formally  abolished,  it  gradually  fell 
entirely  into  disuse.  (Emil  Eou.) 

Bibliography:  The  official  copy,  in  Latin  and  German,  is 
in  the  archives  of  Zurich.  It  was  printed  in  1714  as  a 
supplement  to  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession,  then  in 
1718,  1722,  and  often,  and  may  be  found  in  H.  A.  Nie- 
meyer,  ColUctio  Confettionum,  pp.  729-739,  Leipsic,  1840 
(Latin),  and  in  E.  G.  A.  Bdckel,  Die  BekenniniMchrif' 
ten  der  evanoeliBch-^eformirten  Kirche,  pp.  348-360.  ib. 
1847  (German).  (Consult:  J.  J.  Hottinger,  Succinda  .  .  . 
Formula  Coneenaua  .  .  .  hiatoria,  Zurich,  1723;  idem. 
Helvetiache  KirchengeechichU,  iii.  1086  aqq.,  iv.  258,  268 
sqq.,  ib.  1708-29;  C.  M.  Pfaff,  DiaeertoHo  .  .  .  de  For- 
mtUa  Coneeneua  Helvetica,  Tubingen,  1723;  A.  Sehweiier, 
Die  protestaniiechen  Central-dogmen  in  ihrer  Entvfick^ung, 
pp.  439-563.  ib.  1856;  E.  BlOsch,  OeechichU  der  echtoeiMer- 
iech-reformirten  Kirchen,  i.  485-196,  ii.  77-97,  Bern,  1898- 
1899;   Schaff,  Creeda,  i.  477-489. 

HELVETIUS,  el"v6"si"us',  CLAUDE  ADRIEN: 
French  philosopher;  b.  in  Paris  Jan.,  1715;  d.  there 
Dec.  26,  1771.  He  studied  at  the  College  Louis-le- 
Grand,  and  in  1738  received  the  lucrative  post  of 
farmer-general,  which,  however,  he  soon  exchanged 
for  the  position  of  chamberlain  to  the  queen .  Tiring 
of  the  idle  and  dissipated  life  of  the  court,  he  married 
in  1751,  and  retired  to  a  small  estate  at  Vor^,  in 
Perche,  where  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  philo- 
sophical studies.  He  visited  England  in  1764,  and 
the  following  year  he  went  to  Germany,  where  he 
was  received  with  distinction  by  Frederick  II.  He 
was  one  of  the  Encyclopedists  (q.v.),  and  held  the 
skeptical  and  materialistic  views  common  to  that 
school  of  philosophy.  His  principal  works  are: 
De  Vesprit  (Paris,  1758;  Eng.  transl.,  De  VEeprit: 
or  J  Essays  on  the  Mind,  London,  1759),  which,  con- 
demned by  the  Sorbonne  and  publicly  burned 
at  Paris,  was  translated  into  most  European  lan- 
guages, and  read  more  than  any  other  book  of 
the  time;  and  the  posthumous  De  Vhomme,  de  see 
facidUs  inieUectueUes  ei  de  son  education  (2  vols., 
London,  1772;  Eng.  transl.,  A  Treatise  on  Man; 
his  Intellectual  Faculties  and  his  Education,  2  vols., 
1777). 

Biblioorapht:  (F.  J.  de  Chastellux),  6looe  de  M.  HelvHiue, 
Paris,  1774;  Saint-Lambert.  Eaeai  eur  la  vie  el  lee  ouvroQce 
de  Helvitiue,  ib.  1792;  J.  P.  Damiron,  in  vol.  ix.  of  Compte- 
rendu  de  Vacadhnie  dee  edencee  moralee  et  poliiiquee;  A. 
Keim,  Hdvitiua,  aa  vie  et  aon  otuvre,  Paris,  1907. 

HELVICUS,  hel'vi-cus  (HELWICH),  CHRIS- 
TOPHORUS:  German  theologian  and  educator;  b. 
at  Spreudlingen  (23  m.  s.w.  of  Mainz),  Hesse, 
Dec.  26, 1581 ;  d.  at  Giessen  Sept.  10, 1617.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Marburg  (M.A.,  1599), 
and  was  called  to  teach  in  the  academic  gymnasium 
at  Giessen  in  1605.  In  1610,  three  years  after  the 
school  had  been  reorganized  as  a  university,  he 
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was  appointed  professor  of  theology  and  Hebrew 
there.  He  composed  grammars  of  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  languages,  wrote  on  poetics  and  history, 
and  took  part  in  the  dogmatic  controversies  of  his 
time.  He  won  renown  chiefly  by  his  knowledge 
of  Hebrew.  On  accoimt  of  his  efforts  for  educa- 
tional reform,  particularly  in  connection  with  Wolf- 
gang Rattich  (Ratke),  he  occupies  also  a  worthy 
position  in  the  history  of  pedagogy  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Carl  Mirbt. 

Bibuoobapht:  The  early  source  is  J.  Winkelmann,  Oratio 
ftmebrU  in  obUum  C.  Helvici.  Consult:  F.  W.  Strieder, 
Grundlaoen  su  einer  heaMchen  OeUhrteiv-  und  SehriftBtel- 
lavemJiichU,  v.  620-^0,  Cassel.  1785;  ADB,  s.  715-718. 

HELVIDIUS:  A  layman  living  in  Rome  at  the 
time  of  Damasus  I.  (366-384).  Concerning  his  per- 
sonality nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  was  an 
imitator  of  the  pagan  rhetorician  and  statesman 
Symmachus,  and  a  pupil  of  the  Arian  Auxentius, 
bishop  of  Milan.  During  the  second  sojourn  of 
Jerome  at  Rome,  382-385,  Helvidius  wrote  a  tract 
in  which  he  combated  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the 
mother  of  Jesus.  This  tract  is  known  only  through 
Jerome's  counter-tract,  composed  prior  to  384. 
From  this  it  appears  that  Helvidius  also  opposed  the 
practical  deductions  made  in  the  monastic  circles  of 
Rome  from  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary,  and 
sharply  antagonized  the  claims  of  monasticism  to 
represent  a  higher  ideal  of  Christian  life.  Helvidius 
proceeded  upon  the  assumption  that  Mary,  subse- 
quent to  thie  virgin-birth  of  Jesus,  bore  several 
children  in  wedlock  with  Joseph,  citing  Matt.  i.  18, 
i.  25;  Luke  ii.  7.  Jerome  undertook  to  refute  him 
and  at  the  same  time  make  propaganda  for  monas- 
ticism. Jerome's  objections  are  purely  sophistical. 
He  argues  that  from  the  expression  "  before  they 
came  together  "  (Matt.  i.  18)  it  can  not  be  inferred 
that  there  was  afterward  an  actual  estate  of  conju- 
gal cohabitation  between  them,  that  the  expression 
"  firstborn  son  "  (Luke  ii.  7),  according  to  Old  Testa- 
ment phraseology,  only  indicated  what  "  openeth 
the  womb,"  and  by  no  means  referred  to  younger 
brothers  or  sisters  of  Jesus,  and  that  the  breth- 
ren of  the  Lord  were  not  Uteral  brothers,  but  only 
cousins.  Jerome  also  advocates  the  perpetual  vir- 
ginity of  Joseph,  because  the  virgin's  son  was  to 
issue  from  a  virginal  marriage.  Augustine  enu- 
merates the  Helvidiani,  or  followers  of  Helvidius,  in 
his  catalogue  of  heretics.  The  views  of  Helvidius 
were  shared  by  Bonosus  (see  Bonosus  and  the 
BoNosiANs).  G.  GrCtzmacher. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  contemporary  source  of  information 
is  Jerome's  tract  De  perpetua  virffinikUe  bealcs  Maria  ad- 
verms  lielvidium,  in  MPL,  xxxiii.,  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF, 
2d  ser.,  vi.  334  sqq.  Other  early  sources  are  Augustine, 
Har.,  chap.  Ixxxiv.,  in  MPL,  xlii.;  Gennadius,  De  vir. 
ill.,  chap,  xxxii..  in  MPL,  Iviii.  Consult  C.  W.  F.  Walch, 
Hiatorie  der  Ketzereien,  in.  577-598.  Leipsic,  1766;  O. 
Zockler,  Hieronymus,  pp.  94  sqq..  Gotha,  1865;  W.  Hal- 
ler,  JovinianuB,  in  TU,  xvii  (1897),  152  sqq.;  DCB,  ii. 
892;  cf.  Ceillier,  Auteurs  aacrSa,  vii.  595,  664,  viii.  45,  47. 

HELYOT,  6"li"6',  PIERRE  (or  Hn>POLYTE; 
the  latter  his  monastic  name):  French  Franciscan; 
b.  at  Paris  1660;  d.  there  Jan.  5,  1716.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-three  he  entered  the  Third  Order  of  St. 
Francis  (Congregation  of  Picpus),  whose  most  note- 
worthy author  he  became.    His  fame  was  gained 


not  so  much  through  his  edifying  writings,  such  as 
his  Le  ChrHien  mourant  (Paris,  1695),  as  through  his 
Hiatoire  des  ordres  numastiqueSf  religieux  et  militairea 
et  des  congregations  sectUih-es  de  Vun  et  de  VaiUre 
sexCf  qui  ont  iU  Hablies  jusqu'au  present  (8  vols., 
Paris,  1714-19);  to  this  he  devoted  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  it  was  completed  after  his  death  by 
MaximiUen  Bullot,  a  member  of  the  same  order. 
It  went  through  repeated  editions  in  France  (1721, 
1792, 1838),  and  formed  the  basis  of  M.  L.  Badiche's 
Dictionnaire  des  ordres  religieux,  published  as  part 
of  Migne's  Enq^dopMie  thSologiqite  (4  vols.,  Paris, 
1858).  It  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Fontana 
(Lucca,  1737),  and  into  German  anonymously  (8 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1753-56),  and  likewise  formed  the 
basis  of  several  imitations  and  abbreviations.  Such 
modem  handbooks  as  J.  Fehr's  German  revision  of 
M.  R.  A.  Henrion's  Histoire  des  ordres  religieux 
(Brussels,  1838)  imder  the  title  of  Geschichie  der 
Monchsorden  (2  vols.,  Ttibingen,  1845)  or  M.  Heim- 
bucher's  Orden  und  Kongregationen  der  kcUholischen 
Kirche  (2  vols.,  Paderbom,  189d-97)  are  more  or 
less  dependent  on  Helyot's  work,  which,  despite 
its  occasional  lack  of  critical  insight,  is  a  product  of 
laudable  diligence.  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 

Biblioorapht:   H.   Hurter,    Nomendator    lUerariua    reoen- 

tioria  theologia  catholica,  ii.  836-837,   Innsbruck,   1881; 

Heimbucher,  Ordan  und  Konffraffationen,  i.  22,  370;    KL, 

Yi.  1769-60. 

HEMANS,  FELICIA  DOROTHEA:  EngUsh  poet- 
ess; b.  at  Liverpool  Sept.  25,  1793;  d.  at  Dublin 
May  16,  1835.  She  was  the  daughter  of  George 
Browne,  a  merchant  of  Liverpool,  who  removeid 
to  North  Wales  in  1800.  She  received  her  educa- 
tion imder  her  mother's  care,  and  early  began 
writing  verse,  publishing  her  first  volume  in  1808. 
In  1812  she  married  Captain  Alfred  Hemans,  an 
Irish  gentleman  who  had  served  in  Spain;  but  she 
separated  from  him  in  1818,  after  the  birth  of  her 
fifth  son,  and  never  saw  him  again.  In  1828  she 
removed  from  North  Wales  to  Liverpool,  and  in 
1831  she  went  to  Dublin  to  Uve.  WhUe  lacking  in 
depth,  her  poetry  is  marked  by  a  certain  pleasing 
sweetness  and  naturalness,  which  b  particularly 
noticeable  in  some  of  her  best  lyrics,  e.g.,  The  Graves 
of  a  HousehM,  The  Treasures  of  the  Deep,  and  The 
Homes  of  England.  As  a  hynm-writer  she  occupies 
a  subordinate  position.  Perhaps  her  best  known 
hynm  is  Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God.  She  pub- 
lished some  twenty  volumes  of  verse,  the  most  im- 
portant being  The  Forest  Sanctuary  (London,  1825); 
Records  of  Women  (1828);  Songs  of  the  Affections 
(Edinburgh,  1830);  Hymns  for  Childhood  (DubUn, 
1834);  National  Lyrics  and  Songs  for  Music  (1834); 
and  Scenes  and  Hymns  of  Life  (Edinburgh,  1834). 
Her  works  were  edited,  with  a  Memoir  by  her  sister 
Mrs.  Hughes  (7  vols.,  London,  1839),  also  her 
Poetical  Works,  with  a  Memoir,  by  W.  M.  Rosetti 
(ib.  1873). 

Bibliography:  Besides  the  Mftnoira  in  the  collections,  ut 
sup.,  consult:  H.  F.  Chorley,  Memoriala  of  Mra.  Hemana, 
2  vols.,  London,  1836;  idem.  The  AtUhora  of  England,  ib. 
1838;  Mrs.  R.  Lawrence,  The  Laat  Autumn  at  a  Favorite 
Reaidence,  Liverpool,  1836;  DNB,  xxv.  382-383;  Julian, 
Hymnology,  pp.  509-510. 

HEMERLI  (not  HEUMERLIN),  FELIX:  Swiss 
canonist,  an  advocate  of  reform  in  the  Church;  b. 
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at  Zurich  probably  Sept.  11,  1388;  d.  at  Lucerne 
before  1464.  He  descended  from  an  old  and  well- 
to-do  family,  and  in  1406  was  matriculated  at  the 
University  of  Erfurt.  Soon  afterward,  in  1408  or 
earlier,  he  appeared  in  Bologna,  where  he  seems  to 
have  remained  until  1412.  In  the  beginning  of  that 
year  he  was  chosen  canon  of  the  chapter  of  St. 
Felix  and  Regula  in  Zurich.  In  1413  he  was 
matricidated  a  second  time  in  Erfurt,  remaining 
there  until  he  obtained  the  degree  of  bachelor  from 
the  faculty  of  canon  law,  probably  in  1418.  He  was 
present  at  the  Coimcil  of  Constance.  Probably  at 
the  end  of  1421  he  became  provost  of  St.  Ursus  at 
Soleure  and  began  his  activity  there  with  necessary 
reforms.  In  1423  he  reentered  the  University  of 
Bologna  to  complete  his  studies,  and  associated  with 
Johannes  Andreas  de  Calderinis,  and  famous  canon- 
ists like  Petrus  Aristotiles,  Salicetus,  Antonius  de 
Albergatis,  and  Lamola.  In  1424  he  was  made 
doctor  of  canon  law.  He  was  in  Zurich  from  1427 
till  1454,  and  in  1428  became  cantor  of  the  cathedral. 
In  1429  he  appears  also  as  canon  of  St.  Maurice  in 
Zofingen.  He  quarreled  with  his  chapter,  and  many 
censures,  both  just  and  unjust,  were  hurled  at  him. 
Even  his  life  was  in  danger.  After  the  citizens  of 
Zurich  had  concluded  peace  with  the  confederates, 
they  invited  the  latter  to  a  great  festival  in  the 
middle  of  Feb.,  1454.  On  this  occasion,  probably 
at  the  instigation  of  Gimdolfinger,  vicar  of  the 
cathedral  church  in  Constance,  whom  Hemerli  had 
provoked,  the  confederates  captured  the  canon  and 
delivered  him  over  to  Gundolfinger,  who  im- 
prisoned him  in  the  castle  of  Gottlieben,  and 
later  in  Mersburg.  Then  he  was  handed  over  to 
the  people  of  Lucerne,  who  imprisoned  him  in  a 
tower,  and  afterward  in  the  Franciscan  monastery 
where  he  died. 

Hemerli  fought  with  much  courage  against  the 
ignorance,  stupidity,  and  immorality  of  the  clergy, 
not  halting  before  the  highest  authorities  of  the 
Church.  He  attacked  the  abuses  of  the  Church, 
and  wrote  against  the  Lollards  and  mendicant 
friars,  establishing  his  literary  fame  by  a  treatise. 
Contra  validos  mendicantes  (1438),  which  was  edited 
later  in  German  by  Nicholas  of  Wyle  imder  the  title 
Van  den  vermdgenden  Bettlem  (possibly  in  Transla- 
tion Oder  Tutachungen  eUicher  Biicher,  Esslingen, 
1478  ?,  Augsburg,  1536).  In  De  libertate  eccleav- 
astica  he  approved  the  efforts  of  the  Council  of 
Basel  to  abolish  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Of  his 
legal  works  may  be  mentioned  Tractattia  de  mairv- 
monio,  De  emplione  et  vendiiione  unius  pro  viginti, 
and  Processus  judiciarius.  His  principal  work  is  his 
great  political  Dialogus  de  nobilUate,  in  which  he 
vehemently  attacked  the  enemies  of  his  native  city, 
the  people  of  the  canton  of  Schwyz.  In  1452  he 
wrote  the  story  of  his  sufferings  in  his  Passionale. 
During  his  captivity  he  wrote  Registrum  qtierele, 
a  solemn  assertion  of  his  innocence  and  a  vehement 
accusation  against  Gimdolfinger,  and  a  Dialogus 
de  consolaiione  inique  suppressorum.  Most  of  his 
writings  were  first  edited  by  Sebastian  Brant  in  1497 
(Basel).  They  were  nearly  all  merely  occasional 
tracts,  lack  breadth  of  view,  profundity,  and  con- 
sistency, and  aim  at  sensational  effect,  with  a 
predilection     for    scandalous    stories.    Therefore 


Hemerli 's  admonitions  had  little  influence  toward 
promoting  a  real  reformation.  (A.  Schneider.) 
Bibuoorapht:  B.  Reber,  Felix  Hemmerlin  wm  Zvritk, 
Zurich,  1846;  F.  Fiala,  Dr.  Felix  Hemmerlin  aU  PniM 
dee  S.  Ureenetiftee  xu  Soloihum,  Soleure,  1857;  J.  J. 
Vdgeli,  Zum  VeretAndnie  von  .  .  .  H(kmmerli9  Sdiriftn, 
Zurich,  1873;  O.  Lorens,  DOQ,  i.  78,  110-121.  il  405. 
Berlin,  1886;  A.  Schneider.  Der  ZHn^er  Kanomkua  uni 
Kantor  Magieter  Felix  Hemmerlin,  Zurich,  1888. 

HEMMIlfGSEN,  lOELS  (Nicolaus  Hemmingii): 
Danish  theologian;  b.  at  Erindlev,  island  of  Lolland, 
Denmark,  June  4,  1513;  d.  at  Roskilde,  Zealand, 
May  23,  1600.  He  studied  under  the  humanist 
Niels  Black  at  Roskilde,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  was  graduated 
B.D.,  and  became  a  devoted  follower  of  Melanch- 
thon.  In  1542  he  returned  to  Denmark,  and  was 
appointed  privat-docent  at  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen; in  1543  he  became  instructor  in  Greek,  and 
in  1545  lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  professor  of  dia- 
lectics; in  1553  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology. 

In  1555  he  published  his  De  methodis,  the  second 
volume  of  which  treats  of  hermeneutics  and  rhetoric. 
His  Enchiridion  theologicum  appeared  in  1557,  and 
became  popular  in  Denmark  and  abroad  as  a  hand- 
book of  dogmatics  and  ethics.  He  was  a  pro- 
nounced adherent  of  Melanchthon,  and  he  considers 
his  own  work  merely  an  aid  to  the  deeper  under- 
standing of  Melanchthon's  opus  sacrosandum.  His 
Enchiridion  consists  of  four  parts,  the  first  treating 
of  the  covenant  of  grace  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ; 
the  second,  of  man's  duties  toward  God,  dwelling 
especially  on  the  ten  commandments;  the  third,  of 
the  three  articles  of  faith,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
importance  of  traditional  teachings;  and  the  fourth, 
of  the  public  and  private  duties  of  a  Christian.  Of 
still  greater  importance  from  an  ethical  point  of  view 
is  his  Z>e  lege  natures  apodictica  meihodus  (Witten- 
berg, 1562). 

When  the  waves  of  Crypto-Calvinism  reached 
Denmark  Hemmingsen  was  called  upon  to  defend 
the  Lutheran  conception  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  he  did  in  his  Tavle  om  Herrens  Nadvere 
("  Table  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ");  in  consequence 
of  this  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  foremost 
theologian  in  Denmark.  In  1569  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  drafting  the  twenty-five  articles 
of  religion  to  which  every  foreigner  who  settled  in 
Denmark  had  to  conform;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  published  his  Livsens  Vej  ("  The  Path  of 
Life  "),  a  compendium  of  the  teachings  he  himself 
followed  during  his  long  career. 

When  at  the  very  summit  of  his  greatness  Hem- 
mingsen published  (1572  and  1574)  certain  writings 
which  displayed  a  leaning  toward  Crypto-Calvinism, 
and  King  Frederick  II.  forbade  him  to  engage  in 
any  disputations  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Repeated  accusations  on  the  part  of  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  Saxony,  who  were  related  to  the  king, 
compelled  Frederick  II.  further  to  demand  that  he 
renounce  his  Crjrpto-Calvinistic  tendencies  alto- 
gether; and  he  had  to  retract  his  utterances  publicly. 
The  accusations  continued,  and  the  king  finally 
deposed  Henmiingsen.  On  July  29,  1579,  he  was 
dismissed  from  his  professorship,  and  ordered  to 
leave  Copenhagen.   He  went  to  Roskilde,  where  for 
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twenty  jrears  he  occupied  himself  with  studies, 
ofiiciatiu^  also  as  protector  of  the  cathedfal  there. 
Upon  the  death  of  Frederick  XL  he  again  vt^ntured 
to  pubUsh  his  writings ,  and  hia  commentary  on  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  accompanied  by  a  Traaatus 
de  grtdia  univo'^ati  (Copenhagen ,  1591),  showed 
that  he  was  no  adherent  of  Calvin  as  far  as  the 
latter's  teachings  of  predestination  were  concerned. 
In  1599^  however,  he  wrote  some  Spdrgamaal 
og  SvaT  em  AUeren^  Sf^amenie  {"  Questions  and 
Answers  eont^ming  the  Lord^s  Supper  "),  which 
proved  that  his  conceptions  of  the  Lord^s  Supper 
were  more  Calvinistic  than  Lutheran. 

(F.  NjMtflBN). 

BiSLiCKimAPRT:  E.  PoEitokopidiui,  Annale^  eccU^ia  D^nica* 
voL  iii,  CbpaDhAfi[«Q.  1747;  H,  Roendiun,  Kj^betduivn* 
UniifertiieiM  HiHorim  S §37-10$ t,  iu  425  k^.,  ib.  18©9  nqq.; 
J,  H.  P&uUi,  Ni^  Htmminffaeta  PaMtomitf^logiet  Ib,  1^1, 

HEMPHILL,  CHARLES  ROBERT;  Presbyterian; 
b,  at  Chester,  B,  C,  April  18,  1^52.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  South  Carolina^  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  (B,A*^  1871 ),  and  the  Presby- 
terian Theological  Seminary  at  Columbiap  S,  C. 
(1874).  Ho  was  tutor  in  Hebrew  there  (187^78), 
fellow  in  Greek  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  (1878- 
1879),  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  South- 
western Presbyterian  University,  Clarkaville,  Tenn. 
(1870-82),  and  professor  of  Biblical  literature  in 
Columbia  Seminary  (1882-85),  He  was  pastor  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  at  Louisville,  Ky, 
(1885-99),  and  from  1893  to  the  present  time  he  has 
held  a  professorship  in  the  Louisville  Presbyterian 
(now  Kentucky  Presbyterian)  Theological  Semi- 
nary. He  contributed  to  Mmm  and  HU  Recent 
Critics  (New  York,  1889)  the  essay  entitled  Validiiy 
and  Bearing  of  the  TeMiwwny  of  Christ  and  His 
Apitsike  to  the  Mosaic  Auihtimhip  of  the  Pentateuch. 

HEMPHILLp  SABTQEL:  Church  of  Ireland;  b. 
at  Clonmel  (45  m.  n.e.  of  Cork),  County  Tipperary, 
July  5,  1859,  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (B.A„  1882),  and  was  curate  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Rathmine.^,  Dublin  (1883-SS),  rector  of  Westport, 
County  Mayo  (1888-92),  and  rector  of  Birr,  King's 
County,  since  1892.  He  was  also  professor  of 
Bibhcal  Greek  in  Trimly  College,  Dublin  (1888^98), 
and  select  preacher  to  the  same  university  in  1 891-92 
and  1809,  and  has  been  canon  o!  Killaloe  since  1897, 
in  addition  to  being  examining:  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  KiUaloe  since  1894.  lie  haa  edited  The 
Diatessaron  of  Tatian  (London«  1888);  and  has 
written  Aly  Nmgkbour  (London,  1897)  and  Iminor^ 
ialUy  in  Christ  (1904),  in  addition  to  a  translation 
of  the  '*  Satires  "  of  Perseus  (London,  19Q1). 

HENDERSOH,    ALEXAITDER:    Scotch    Presby- 
terian;   b,  in  the  parinli  of  Creich  (12  m,  w,  of 
St.  Andrews),  Fifeshire,   1583;    d.  in 
Ministry  in  Edinburgh  Aug.  19,  1646.    He  studied 
Leucbars.    at  St.  Sal  vat  or  *s  College,  St,  Andrews 
(matriculated  Dec,  1599;  M.A.,  1603). 
and  taught  philosophy  in  the  university  for  several 
yeara.     In  Sept.,  1611,  he  is  known  to  have  been 
an  "  ejqiectant  "  or  probationer,  and  soon  thereafter 
he   was  preaentecl  to  the  church   of   Leuchiin!   (a 
pariah   adjoining  St.  Andrews  on   the  nortli  and 
weat).     So  unpopular  was  his  settlement  there  that 


the  people  fastened  the  church  doors  on  the  day  of 
his  ordination,  and  he  had  litemlly  to  enter  by 
a  window.  A  year  or  two  afterward  he  went,  jjer- 
haps  out  of  curiosity,  to  hear  Robert  Bruce  preach 
at  a  communion  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Forgan. 
In  order  to  be  bid,  be  sat  In  a  dark  comer  of  the 
church;  and  thei©  the  eharp  arrows  of  the  king 
pierced  his  heart  as  Bruee  read  for  hia  text, "  Verily; 
verily p  I  say  nnto  you,  he  that  entereth  not  by  the 
door  into  the  sheepfold.  but  climbeth  up  some  other 
way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber/^ 

Hendei^on's  views  on  church  government  and 
worship  appear  to  have  undergone  a  radical  change 
at  this  time,  and  in  1618  h©  opposed  the  "  Five 
Articles  "  in  the  Perth  Assembly  (see  Perth,  Five 
Articxes  of).  In  1619  he  was  charged  with  not 
having  given  the  communion  aceonling  to  the 
prescribed  order,  and  explained  that  his  disobedience 
was  due  not  to  contempt,  but  to  doubta  of  its  law* 
fulness.  For  the  next  eighteen  years  he  seenis  to 
have  been  allowed  to  live  in  Leuchars  in  compar- 
ative peacci  storing  his  mind  with  knowledge,  doing 
good  work  among  his  people,  and  educating  young 
men  boarding  with  blm.  He  bought  a  house  and 
lands  which f  with  a  thousand  pounds  Scots,  he  gave 
as  an  educational  endowment  to  the  parish.  To  the 
school  of  his  native  parish  ho  bequeathed  two 
thousand  merks. 

In  1636  Clmrlea  I.,    instigated    by   Archbifihop 
Laud,  tried  to  foree  upon  the  Church  of  Scotland 
a  book  of  canons,  a  book  of  ordination, 
Resistance  and  a  book  of  common  prayer.    The 
to  arbitrary  manner  in  which  it  was  sought 

Episcopacy,  to  impose  these  on  the  Scottish  Church 
was  perhaps  more  offensive  than  their 
matter.  To  please  the  king^  the  Scottish  privy 
council  issued  a  proclamation  in  Dec.,  163d|  com« 
mandingatl  the  people  to  conform  in  public  worship, 
and  that  two  copicB  at  least  of  the  prayer-book 
should  be  procured  for  each  parish  before  Easter, 
1637.  In  June  the  council  issued  an  order  charging 
tho§^  ministers  who  had  not  already  provided  them- 
selves with  copies  of  the  book  to  do  so  \*'ithin  fifteen 
days,  under  penalty  of  being  considered  in  rebellion. 
An  attempt  to  use  the  book  in  St.  Giles's,  Edinburgh, 
in  July,  1637,  led  to  the  "  Jenny  Geddes  riot  *^  (see 
Geddes,  Jenny),  The  next  month  Henderaon  and 
two  other  ministers  appeared  before  the  privy  coun- 
cil and  presented  formal  reasons  for  suspension  of 
the  lettcra  of  outlawry  under  which  they  ha<i  been 
charged  to  procure  the  book.  Petitions,  many  of 
which  are  still  preserved,  poured  in  upon  the  coun- 
cil. Soon  the  body  of  the  nation  was  embarked  in 
the  cause:  and  four  committees  were  appointed  to 
represent  the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  burgesses,  and 
ministers.  These  conunittees,  each  of  which  con- 
tained four  members,  were  called  "  the  tables,"  and 
met  in  the  parliament  house.  On  their  meetings 
being  prohibited  by  royal  proclamation,  they  re- 
solved to  renew  the  old  covenants,  and  on  Feb.  28, 
163S.  the  "  National  Covenant,"  in  the  drafting 
of  which  Henderson  had  a  part  (see  CoNTENANXEns* 
I  3),  was  sworn  and  subscribed  by  thousands  in  the 
Greyfriars'  Ciuirch  and  Churehyiini,  Edinburgh. 
Copies  were  circulated  through  the  country;  and 
almost  everywhere  it  was  sworn  with  seal  and  alae^ 
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rity  by  all  ranks  and  classes.  The  shires  subscribed 
by  their  commissioners,  and  so  did  the  towns,  save 
Aberdeen,  St.  Andrews,  and  Crail.  Henderson 
preached  at  St.  Andrews,  and  won  it  over,  not  a 
burgess  refusing  to  sign.  Henderson,  Dickson,  and 
Cant  were  sent  to  the  north,  and  preached  to  great 
crowds  at  Aberdeen,  securing  several  hundreds  of 
subscriptions;  but  with  the  doctors  of  divinity  they 
had  only  a  fruitless  controversy.  The  king  had  to 
call  a  general  assembly  and  parliament  to  consider 
the  national  grievances.  Henderson  was  iman- 
imously  chosen  moderator  of  the  former,  which  met 
on  Nov.  21,  1638,  in  the  High  Church  or  Cathedral 
of  Glasgow.  Though  the  royal  conunissioner  dis- 
solved it  in  the  king's  name,  it  continued  its  sittings, 
condemned  the  six  spurious  assemblies  from  1606 
to  1618,  as  well  as  the  service-book,  the  book  of 
canons,  the  book  of  ordination,  and  the  court  of 
high  commission.  It  also  excommunicated  eight  of 
the  bishops,  deposed  the  other  six,  and  prohibited 
episcopacy  and  the  articles  of  Perth.  Though 
anxious  to  remain  in  Leuchars,  Henderson  was 
translated  by  this  assembly  to  Edinburgh,  and  was 
inducted  into  the  Greyfriars'  Church  on  Jan.  10, 
1639. 

A    Remonstrance    of    the    Nobility^    etc.,    which 
Henderson  drafted  (1639),  strongly  impressed  the 
English  with  the  justice  of  the  cove- 
Negotia-    nan  ted   cause.     He  accompanied  the 
tions  with   Scotch  army  to  Dunse  Law,  and  took 
the  Eng-    part  in  arranging  the  articles  of  peace 
lish.  The    at  the  Birks,  near  Berwick-on-Tweed, 
West-       in  June,    1639.     Next  year  he   was 
minster     appointed  rector  of  Edinburgh  Univer- 
Assembly.   sity.    He  gave  it  an  immense  stimulus, 
and  is  now  regarded   as   the   ablest 
educator  and  the  man  of  clearest  insight  who  had 
had  to  do  with  the  university  since  its  foundation. 
On  the  king  refusing  to  carry  out  the  stipulations 
of  the  pacification,  denouncing  the  Covenanters  as 
rebels,  and  preparing  again  to  invade  the  country, 
the  Scotch  army  entered  England  in  Aug.,  1640, 
and  the  king  was  fain  to  treat  a  second  time.    For 
this  treaty  Henderson,  who  had  accompanied  the 
army,  was  appointed  a  commissioner.     While  in 
London  he  wrote  several  pampldets,  held  service 
according  to  the  Scottish  form,  preached  in  St. 
Antholine's    Church    to   crowded    audiences,    and 
heartily  concurred  with  William  Castell's  petition 
to   the   English   Parliament   for  propagating  the 
Gospel  in  America  as  '*  most  pious,  Christian,  and 
charitable."    Toward  the  end  of  July,   1641,  he 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  chosen  moderator 
of  the  assembly  then  sitting.    The  king  having 
come  to  Scotland  to  preside  in  Parliament,  Hender- 
son was  appointed  royal  chaplain  and  dean  of  the 
chapel  royal,  and  Parliament  unanimously  declared 
that,  in  the  matter  of  the  recent  treaty,  he  had 
proved  a  loyal  subject  to  the  king  and  a  true  patriot 
to  his  country.     By  his  exertions  the  revenues  of 
the  bishopric  at  Edinburgh  were  secured  for  the 
university  of  that  city,  and  probably  he  helped  to 
secure  for  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  the  grant  of 
the  rents  of  the  archbishopric  and  priory  of  St. 
Andrews,  under  certain  reservations.     In  1641,  and 
again  in  1644,  Parliament  appointed  him  as  one  of 


the  commissioners  to  visit  St.  Andrews  University; 
and  he  manifested  his  practical  interest  in  that 
ancient  scat  of  learning  by  giving  a  thousand  pounds 
Scots  for  perfecting  the  buUding  for  its  libraxy.  In 
Jan.,  1642,  he  was  translated  to  the  East  Kirk. 
As  he  was  anxious  to  reconcile  the  king  and  the 
English  Parliament,  he  was  sent  with  the  Scotch 
commissioners  to  Oxford.  There  he  perceived  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  accommodation  consistent 
with  the  liberties  of  England.  On  his  return  he  had 
a  conference  with  Montrose,  and,  seeing  that  he  was 
determined  to  support  the  king,  cautioned  his 
friends  against  him.  He  was  moderator  of  the 
general  aasembly  in  1643,  when  commissioners  were 
present  from  the  English  Parliament;  and  he  drafted 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  (see  Covenan- 
ters, §  4),  which  was  cordially  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  and  Convention  of  Estates.  The  assembly 
renewed  the  conunission's  appointment  of  mem- 
bers to  assist  at  the  Westminster  Assembly.  Hen- 
derson accordingly  saUed  from  Leith  for  London 
on  Aug  30.  He  addressed  the  English  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Westminster  Assembly,  when  met 
in  St.  Margaret's  Church  to  swear  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  on  Sept.  25.  He  was  of 
great  service  in  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and 
often  took  a  leading  part  in  its  debates.  Eariy  in 
1645  he  was  appointed  to  assist  the  commissioners 
of  both  parliaments  in  their  treaty  with  the  long 
at  Uxbridge.  On  this  treaty  being  broken  ofif 
without  success,  he  returned  to  his  duties  at  West- 
minster, though  his  health  was  now  failing. 

In  the  spring  of  1646  the  king  threw  himself  into 
the  Scottish  army,  who  retired  with  him  to  New- 
castle.    The  Independents  were  now 
Discussion  supreme  in  the  Elnglish  army,  which 
with        had  crushed  the  royal  forces;  and  the 

Charles  I.  king's  only  hope  lay  in  speedily  coming 
to  terms  with  the  Presbyterians.  He 
sent  for  Henderson  as  the  fittest  man  to  remove  the 
difficulties  of  his  mind.  Though  unfit  for  the  jour- 
ney, he  complied,  and  reached  Newcastle  in  May. 
But  he  soon  found  that  there  was  little  hope  of 
Charles  agreeing  to  abofish  prelacy  in  England.  It 
was  arranged  that  the  conscientious  scruples  of 
Charles  should  be  discussed  in  a  series  of  papers 
between  him  and  Henderson.  Of  these  there  are 
eight,  five  being  by  the  king.  Henderson  prepared 
four;  but,  perhaps  to  let  the  king  have  the  last 
word,  only  three  were  published.  The  object  of 
Charles  seems  to  have  been  to  gain  time;  and,  as 
the  discussion  lasted  fully  six  weeks,  he  was  not 
altogether  unsuccessful.  As  Henderson's  health  had 
grown  much  worse,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  arriving 
in  Edinburgh  on  Aug.  11,  sick  and  exhausted.  Elight 
days  after  his  arrival  he  entered  into  his  rest.  He 
was  imdoubtedly,  after  Knox,  the  greatest  of 
Scottish  ecclesiastics,  and  has  been  held  in  universal 
honor  for  his  tact,  statesmanship,  and  patriotism, 
as  well  as  for  his  attiichment  to  the  faith  and  polity 
of  the  Reformed  Church. 

Most  of  the  principal  public  papers  of  the  Presby- 
terians from  1637  to  1646  were  drafted  or  polished 
by  Henderson.  In  1641  he  published  The  Order 
and  Government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  The  Plat- 
form  of  the  Presbyterian  Government,  published  by 
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authority  m  1644,  is  aubstantially  the  same  without 
the  preface.    He  aeems  to  have  published  a  pamphlet 

againat  epmcopai^,  and  another  against 
Writings.   Independency,    Several  of  his  eermons 

have  been  printed  separately;  and 
a  volume  of  BeTTnons^  Prayers ^  and  Pulpit  Addresses  t 
from  the  notes  of  a  hearer,  was  issued  at  Edinburgh 
in  1867.  His  speech  before  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  was  sworn  at  Wcstminfiter  is  in  the 
Appendix  to  James  Reid,  Memoirs  of  .  .  .  tfmse 
Emineni  Divines  who  Convened  in  the  Famous 
Assembly  at  Westminst^  (2  vols,,  Paisley,  1811-15). 
The  papers  which  paased  between  him  and  the 
king  are  in  Ai ton's  Appendix  (see  BibUography), 
and  are  printed  with  Charles's  Works. 

D,  Hat  Fleming - 

BiBi4oaRAPHT:  The  beat  bio^mpby  is  by  J.  Ajtou,  Lift  and 
T'imei  of  A.  Henderton^  EdiDbureli^  1336  (embodies  orig;- 
In&l  research  into  eouroea  aad  oontftlns  docum^DU). 
Cflttsult  furthers  Wndfow  Soeiety  pubLieaCiooB.  W&dr&w*a 
Corntpondwrux,  &d.  T.  MAcCrie,  Bdinburglv  1S42-43,  and 
Wodrow*!  Select  Biotrsphiet,  ed.  W.  K.  Tweedie,  ib. 
1S4JI-47:  T.  MecCrie,  Lift  of  A,  Hend^rton,  od.  T,  Thorn- 
BOQ.  Edinbun^h^  1845:  D.  Heat.  BisL  of  the  Puriian*.  ed. 
J.  Touliiiin.  iii.  210-217.  Bath,  1822;  W.  M.  Hetheriug- 
toQ,  Hut  of  tht  Chur^  of  Scotland,  pp.  143-150,  et  p&k- 
mm.  New  York,  1881;  DNB.  xxv,  300-365  (where  may 
ba  found  A  liat  of  refeT«D«s). 

HEKDERSOIf,  EBENEZER:  Scotch  lin^iat  and 
missionary;  b*  in  the  parish  of  Dunfermline,  Fife- 
shape,  Nov,  17,  1784;  d.  at  Mortlake  (8  m.  w.s.w. 
of  London),  Surrey ^  May  16,  1858.  His  parents 
were  of  humble  station,  and  he  enjoyed  few  educa- 
tional advantage;  nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  the 
duties  of  an  active  professional  Ufe,  he  acquired  a 
knowiedge  of  many  languages,  including  not  only 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  Gennan,  Danish,  and  Swedish, 
but  also — so  it  is  said-^Hebrcw,  Syriac,  Ethiopic, 
Russian,  Arabic,  Tatar,  Persian,  Turkish,  Arme- 
nian, Manehu,  Mongolian,  and  Coptic.  Fn  1803  he 
entered  Robert  Haldane's  seminary  in  Edinburgh 
to  study  for  the  ministry.  In  1805  he  left  Scotland 
in  company  with  the  Rev.  John  Patterson,  with 
whom  he  continued  to  be  associated  in  missionary 
labor  and  friendship  for  a  great  part  of  his  life^ 
His  original  destination  was  the  East  fndies;  but 
difficulties  connected  with  the  existing  poUcy  of 
the  East  India  Company  led  Henderson,  who  bad 
gone  to  Denmark  with  the  view  of  a  passage  to 
India  in  a  Danish  ship,  lo  alter  his  plans,  and  devote 
his  future  labors  mainly  to  the  norihem  countries 
of  Europe. 

In  Jan.,  1806,  he  undertook  a  ministerial  charge 
at  Elsinore,  Denmark,  whence,  in  Sept-,  1807,  he 
removed  to  Goihenburg,  in  Sweden.  In  the  fot- 
lofdng  year  be  itinerated  in  Sweden,  Lapland,  and 
Finland,  forming  Bible  societies  in  connection  with 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  In  1811 
through  his  influence,  the  first  Swedish  Con^ 
^regational  Church  was  formed.  In  1812-13  his 
headquarters  were  at  Copenhagen,  w^here  a  Danbb 
Bible  Society  was  established  and  where  his  chief 
work  was  the  superintendence  of  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  IccL^mdic.  In  1814  he  \d5ited 
Iceland,  distributed  the  newly  printed  Testaments, 
and  preached  in  many  parts  of  the  bland.  In  1816 
he  went  to  St,  Petersburg,  and,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Ciarj  procured  the  printing  of  the  Bible  in 


ten  dialects.  In  1825,  however,  tiirough  the 
influence  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  work  of  the 
Bible  Society  was  interdicted  in  Russia. 

Henderson  returned  to  England  in  1825,  and 
for  the  next  twenty-five  years  devoted  himself  to 
the  work  of  training  others  for  the  kbors  which  had 
occupied  him  for  the  twenty  years  preceding.  For 
five  years  he  was  theological  tutor  at  Hoxton.  In 
1830  he  was  appointed  to  the  theological  lectureship 
at  Highbury,  where  he  also  gave  instruction  in 
Oriental  languages.  In  1850  he  retired  on  a  pen- 
sion, but  continued  to  preach,  particularly  in  ttie 
Independent  Chapel  at  Mortlake,  1 852-53.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  number  of  popular  reprints  which  appeared 
under  his  editorship,  Henderson's  literary  works 
include:  Translalion  of  Roos  tm  the  Prophecies  of 
Daniel  (Edinburgh,  1811);  Tnfo  Dissertaiifma  on 
Hans  MikhelsenU  (Danish)  Translation  of  the  Nem 
Testament  (Copenhagen,  1813);  Iceland^  or  tks 
Journal  of  a  Renidence  in  that  hie  in  i8I4t  ^^^^ 
(Edinburgh,  1818);  Biblical  Researches  and  Travels 
in  Russia  (London,  1826);  The  Great  Mystery  of 
Godlineu  (1830) j  An  Appeal  to  the  Members  of  the 
BrUish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (1824);  The  Turk- 
ish New  Testament  Incapable  of  Defence  (1825) I 
Divine  Inspiratum  (1836);  Translation  of  Isaiah, 
wUh  Commentary  (1840);  Translation  of  Ezekiei 
(1855);  TTonslation  of  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations 
(1851);  and  Translations  of  the  Minor  Prophets 
(1845),  Henrt  CbwAJf. 

BteuooRArar:  TbaJim  S.  H^nderaoa  (his  dauffbtar).  Mem- 
oir of  EbeniMtr  Henderatm,  Latidan,  1850;  B^d4  o/  Spery 
Lund,  p.  215.  ib.  imi;   DNB,  xxv.  309. 

KEIfDRIX,£UGElVERnSSlLL:  Methodist  Epis- 
copal (South)  bishop;  b,  at  Fayette,  Mo.,  May  17, 
1847.  He  was  graduated  from  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Middletown,  Conn,  (B.A.,  1867),  and  Union 
Theological  Seminary  (1S6Q).  He  was  then  pa^itor 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  at 
Leavenworth,  Kan.  (1869-70),  Macon,  Mo.  (1870- 
1872),  Francis  Street,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  (1S72-76), 
and  at  Glasgow^  Mo.  (1877-78),  and  was  president 
of  Central  CoOege,  Fayette,  Mo,  (1878-86).  Since 
18SS  he  has  been  a  bishop  of  his  denomination.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  managefs  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
since  1878,  of  the  Board  of  Chureh  Extension  since 
1886,  and  of  the  Board  of  Education  Bincc  1804, 
He  was  Cole  Lecturer  at  Vanderbilt  University  in 
1903,  and  QuiUian  Lecturer  at  Emory  College  in 
the  same  year.  In  theology  he  is  a  Wesleyan 
Arminian,  and  has  written  Around  the  World  ( Nash- 
ville, Tenn,,  1877);  Skilled  Labor  for  the  Master 
(1900);  Religion  of  the  Ineamation  (1003);  Person" 
alUy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1903);  and  Religion  of  the 
Incarnation;  (1907). 

HEH6EL,  WESSEL  ALBERT  VAU :  One  of  the 
foremost  Dutch  exeg^tes  of  the  school  of  Van 
Voorst;  b.  at  Leyden  Nov.  12, 1779;  d.  there  Feb.  6, 
1871.  He  received  his  c*Jucation  in  his  native  city, 
and  held  pastorates  at  Kalshigen  080:$-]8a^j),  Drio 
huiien  (18a5-10)  ,and  Grootebroek  0810-1815).  In 
1B15  he  was  appointed  profefuvfr  of  tlieology  at  the 
academy  of  Franeker,  whence  he  was  called,  three 
yeari  Later,  to  a  similar  position  in  Anmtenlani.   In 
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)827  he  became  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden, 
^here  he  resided  until  his  death,  although  he  was 
made  professor  emeritus  in  1849.  This  period  of 
retirement  was  the  time  of  his  ripest  literary  activ- 
ity. He  was  a  prolific  writer  both  in  Latin  and  in 
Dutch.  His  principal  works  are  as  follows:  Anno- 
tatio  in  loca  nonnuUa  Novi  Testamenti  (Amsterdam, 
1824);  Instituiio  oratoria  aacri  (Leyden,  1829),  a 
handbook  of  homiletics;  Geschiedenia  der  zeddijke 
en  godadienstige  beachaving  van  het  hedendaagache 
Europa  (3  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1831-44;  2d  ed., 
Leyden,  1862-66);  Commentariua  perpetuua  in 
Epiatolam  Pauli  ad  PhUippenaea  (Leyden,  1838); 
Keizer  Hendrik  de  Derde  (1844);  Interpretatio 
EpiatoUe  PavM  ad  Romanoa  (2  vols.,  Bois-le-Duc, 
1855-59);  De  Teatamenten  der  Twaalf  Patriar- 
chen  <yp  nieuw  ter  aprake  gebragt  (Amsterdam, 
1860);  and  De  gave  der  talen  (Leyden,  1864). 

(C.  SBPPf.) 

HENGSTENBERG,  ERNST  WILHELM:  German 
Protestant  exegete;  b.  at  FrSndenberg  (a  village  of 
Westphalia,  near  Hamm,  22  m.  n.n.w.  of  Amsberg) 
Oct.  20,  1802;  d.  at  Berlin  May  28,  1869.  He  was 
a  descendant  of  an  old  Westphalian  patrician  fam- 
ily of  Dortmund,  one  in  which  the  tradition  of 
service  in  the  ministry  was  very  persistent.  His 
health  did  not  permit  attendance  at  a  public 
school,  but  he  received  so  excellent  a  training  from 
his  father,  who  was  a  Lutheran  clergyman  of 
supranaturalistic  views,  that  in  1819  he  found 
himself  qualified  to  enter  the  newly  founded 
University  of  Bonn.  Destined  from  early  child- 
hood for  a  theological  career,  he  prepared  him- 
self by  a  thorough  groimding  in  philology  and 
philosophy.  He  studied  Old  Testament  exegesis 
and  church  history  under  Freytag  and  Gieseler, 
passed  through  a  complete  course  in  classical  phi- 
lology, gave  particular  attention  to  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  but  above  all  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  Arabic.  The  results  of  his  philosophical 
studies  were  embodied  in  a  German  translation  of 
the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle  (Bonn,  1824),  and  of 
his  Arabic  studies  in  an  edition  of  the  MoaUakah  of 
AmruTKaia  (Bonn,  1823),  with  the  latter  of  which 
he  obtained  his  doctorate.  He  was  unable  to  enter 
on  a  course  in  theology  on  account  of  lack  of  means 
so,  through  the  recommendation  of  Freytag,  he 
became  assistant  to  St&helin  at  Basel,  taking  part 
there  in  the  lattcr's  Oriental  investigations.  The 
leisure  there  enjoyed  gave  him  opportunity  for 
serious  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

Finding  his  theological  views  to  be  in  accord 

with  the  Augsburg  Confession,  he  decided  to  enter 

the  Lutheran  communion.    In  1824  he 

His  Work   went  to  Berlin  as  privat-docent,  and 

in  Berlin,  in  the  following  year  took  his  bacca- 
laureate in  theology.  His  thesis  em- 
bodied a  defense  of  the  truth  of  Protestantism  and 
an  earnest  criticism  of  the  rationalistic  position, 
especially  on  Old  Testament  problems.  As  head 
of  the  seminar  of  Old  Testament  studies  his  activity 
and  his  reputation  continued  to  increase,  while  as 
guide  and  counselor  of  the  students  who  gathered 
around  him  he  exercised  a  profound  and  beneficent 
influence  that  was  inferior  only  to  that  of  Tholuck, 
bis  lifelong  friend.    Other  of  his  friends  were  August 


Neander,  Friedrich  Strauss,  Theremin,  and  many  of 
the  younger  clergymen  of  Berlin.  His  connection 
with  these  men  and  the  growing  vigor  of  his  or- 
thodoxy brought  upon  Hengstenberg  the  dislike  of 
the  authorities.  In  order  to  remove  him  from  the 
sphere  of  his  influence,  the  minister  Von  Altenstein 
repeatedly  attempted  to  transfer  him  to  another 
university  under  the  guise  of  promotion,  which 
attempts  were  frustrated  by  Hengstenberg's  refusal 
to  accept  the  offers  made.  In  July,  1827,  he  became 
editor  of  the  Evangeliache  Kirchemeitung,  a  medium 
through  which  he  was  to  exercise  a  far  wider  and 
deeper  influence  on  the  religious  life  of  his  age  than 
through  his  strictly  academic  labors. 

Once  convinced  that  his  proper  field  lay  in  the 
career  then  opened  for  him,  Hengstenberg  entered 
with  vigor  on  a  task  that  he  was  to 
His  carry  on  imder  great  discouragement 
Contest  for  forty-two  years.  No  man  of  our 
against  time  has  been  exposed  to  more  oppo- 
Rational-  sition  and  enmity,  ridicule  and  slander, 
ism.  open  and  secret  denunciation  than  the 
editor  of  the  Evangeliache  Kirchen- 
zeitung,  "  The  opinion  of  the  world  during  the  last 
forty  years  has  associated  with  Hengstenberg's 
name  all  that  it  finds  condenmatory  in  the  revival 
of  a  former  faith — Pietism,  a  dead  orthodoxy,  ob- 
scurantism, fanaticism,  Jesuitism,  sympathy  with 
every  influence  for  retrogression  "  (Kahnis).  More- 
over, charges  which  were  mutually  contradictory 
were  filed  against  him.  To  the  impartial  student 
these  accusations  will  appear  no  more  justified  than 
to  blame  the  policy  of  the  Kirchemeitung  in  chang- 
ing its  views  and  its  attitude  on  many  important 
ecclesiastical  questions.  That  publication  would 
never  have  accomplished  its  purpose  as  organ  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  if  it  had  not  acconmiodated  its 
policy  to  the  progress  of  religious  development. 
However  vacillating  its  position  may  have  been  on 
particular  issues,  Hengstenberg's  organ  remained 
steadfast  in  the  pursuit  of  ita  great  minion — the 
combating  of  the  rationalistic  spirit.  It  was  not 
content  to  assail  rationalism  as  an  abstract  system, 
but  attacked  its  tendencies  in  whatever  individual 
form  it  manifested  itself,  in  concrete  localities,  pei> 
sonalities,  and  publications.  Its  quarrel  was  with 
all  who  assailed  or  denied  the  divinity  of  the 
Savior,  exalted  matter  and  the  flesh,  or  paid  imdue 
worship  to  the  human  reason.  Against  error  in 
its  manifold  forms  it  upheld  the  standard  that  the 
Church  of  all  ages  has  upheld  against  error  and 
recusancy — ^the  word  of  God  and  the  creed  of  the 
Church. 

Of  Hengstenberg's  writings  the  Chriatologie  dea 
AUen  Teatamenta   (Berlin,    1829-35;   Eng.  transl.. 
The  Chriatology  of  the  Old  Teatamera, 
Writings.    4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1854-68)  contains 
his  first  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  theology  of  the  older  law.    His  avowed 
purpose  was  to  create  a  line  of  defense  against 
those  who  denied  prophecy  and   miracle   and  to 
restore  the  Old  Testament  to  its  ancient  and  well- 
founded  rights.    The  Kommentar  iiber  die  Paalmen 
(4   vols.,  Berlin,  1842-47;   Eng.   transl.,    3   vols., 
Fxlinburgh,  1845-48)  adopts  the  methods  of  in- 
terpretation employed  in  the  ancient  Church  and 
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during  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  Minor 
exegetical  works  are  Geschichte  BUeams  und  seine 
Weissagungen  (Berlin,  1842),  Hohdied  Salomonia 
(Berlin,  1853),  Prediger  Sahmo  (Berlin,  1858;  Eng. 
transl..  Commentary  an  the  Book  of  EcdesiasteSf  to 
which  are  appended  Treatises  on  die  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, the  Book  of  Job,  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  the  Sacri- 
fices of  Holy  Scripture,  the  Jews  and  the  Christian 
Church,  Edinburgh,  1860),  and  Weissagungen  des 
Propheten  Ezechiels  (Berlin,  1867-68;  Eng.  transl.. 
The  Prophecies  oj  Ezekid,  Edinburgh,  1869).  Al- 
lied with  his  studies  in  the  Hebrew  prophets  are 
the  Offenbarung  des  heiligen  Johannes  (2  vols., 
Berlin,  1849-51;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Revelaiion.  o] 
St.  John,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1851-52),  and  Evan- 
gelium  des  heiligen  Johannes  (Berlin,  1861-64;  Eng. 
transl.,  Commentary  on  ,  .  ,  John,  2  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1865).  His  Beitrdge  zur  Einleitung  ins  AUe 
Testament  (Berlin,  1831;  Eng.  transl..  Genuineness 
of  the  Pentaie^jtch,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1847;  Genu^ 
ineness  of  Daniel  and  Integrity  of  Zechariah,  ib. 
1848)  examine  critically  the  prophecies  of  Zecha- 
riah and  Daniel  and  maintain  the  authenticity  of 
the  Pentateuch.  Other  writings  are  Geschichte  des 
Retches  Gottes  unter  dem  Alien  Bunde  (2  vols.,  Ber- 
lin, 1869-71;  Eng.  transl..  History  oj  the  King- 
dom of  God  under  the  Old  Testament,  2  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1871-72),  Ueber  den  Tag  des  Herm  (Berlin, 
1852;  Eng.  transl..  The  Lord's  Day,  Edinburgh, 
1853),  and  Die  Opfer  der  heiligen  Schrift  (Berlin, 
1859).  His  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses  ap- 
peared in  Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh,  1843. 

(J.  BACHMANNf.) 
Bibuooraprt:  J.  Baohmann,  HenQatenberg,  aein  Leben  und 
Wirken,  2  vob.,  GQtersloh,  1876-70.  An  impartial  esti- 
mate is  given  by  J.  E.  JOrg,  Geachichte  det  ProtettantU- 
mua,  i.  22,  Freiburg,  1858.  Adverse  judgments  are  given 
in  D.  Schuls,  Daa  Weaen  und  TreOten  der  Berliner  Evan- 
ifeliachen  Kireherueitung,  Breslau,  1839;  A.  MQller,  Heng- 
atenberg  und  die  Evangeliache  Kirchemeitung,  Berlin,  1857; 
F.  Nippold.  Neueate  Kirchengeachichte,  v.  391  sqq., 
Leipeic.  1906;  F.  C.  Baur,  Kirchengeachichte  dea  19.  Jahr- 
hunderta,  pp.  228  sqq.,  TObingen,  1862.  Appreciative 
are:  F.  Delitssch,  Die  bibliach-prophetiacfie  Theologie  und 
ihre  .  .  .  Entwickelung  aeit  der  Chriatologie  Hengaten-- 
berga,  pp.  164  sqq.,  Leipsie.  1845;  P.  SchaflF,  Germany, 
ita  Univeraitiea,  Theology  and  Religion,  pp.  300-320,  Phila- 
delphia, 1857;  K.  F.  A.  Kahnis,  Zeugnia  von  den  Orund- 
tpahr?ieiten  dea  Proteataniiamua  gegen  Dr.  Hengatenberg, 
Leipsie,  1862. 

HENHOEFER,  h6n"hOf 'er,  ALOYS :  German  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Vdlkersbach  (near  Carlsruhe)  July  11, 
1789;  d.  at  Spock  (near  Carlsruhe)  Dec.  5,  1862. 
He  was  bom  of  Roman  Catholic  parents,  and  in  1811 
entered  the  University  of  Freiburg,  later  attending 
the  seminary  at  Meersburg,  where  he  was  ordained 
priest.  After  acting  for  three  years  as  a  private 
tutor,  he  was  appointed  to  the  parish  of  MQhl- 
hausen  in  1818.  His  sermons  soon  began  to  show 
a  marked  Evangelical  tendency,  deepened  by  his 
reading  of  Boos's  pamphlet  Christus  fiir  uns  und 
in  uns.  Henhdfer  made  many  enemies,  however, 
and  the  episcopal  vicar  at  Bruchsal  requested  him 
to  vindicate  himself.  In  reply  he  published  his 
Christliches  Glaubensbekenntnis  des  Pfarrers  Hen- 
hofer  von  Muhlhausen  (Heidelberg,  1823),  which 
caused  his  excommunication  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Together  with  many  members 
of  his  former  congregation,  he  joined  the  Evangel- 
v.— !«; 


ical  Church,  and  was  installed  as  pastor  of  Graben 
(near  CarlBruhe)  in  1823.  Four  years  later  he  was 
appointed  to  the  pastorate  of  Spdck,  where  he 
officiated  for  thirty-five  years.  Together  with  sev- 
eral young  theologians,  whom  he  had  converted,  he 
published  a  signed  protest  against  a  new  catechism 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the  church  authori- 
ties, which  was  characteristic  of  their  lukewarm 
spirit.  This  pamphlet,  published  in  1830,  and 
entitled  Der  neue  Landeskatechismus  der  evange- 
lischen  Kirche  des  Grossherzogtums  Baden,  gepruft 
nach  der  heiligen  Schrift  und  den  symbolischen  J3tt- 
chem,  became  immensely  popular,  and  gave  rise 
to  a  lively  controversy,  in  which  even  a  Catholic 
clergyman  took  part,  only  to  be  refuted  by  Henhdfer 
in  his  Biblische  Lehre  vom  Heilswege  und  von  der 
Kirche  (Speyer,  1832),  while  only  the  ChrisUiche 
M  itteilungen,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders, 
aided  his  Evangelical  propaganda. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1830,  and  the  inner 
disturbances  which  agitated  Germany  in  1848  and 
1849,  caused  a  religious  upheaval  in  Baden  in  favor 
of  liberalism,  and  Henh5fer  was  compelled  to  flee 
to  Stuttgart.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
he  published  Baden  und  seine  Revolution.  Ursache 
und  Heilung  (anonymously);  Die  vxihre  katholische 
Kirche  und  ihr  Oberhaupt  Heidelberg,  1845);  Das 
Abendmahl  des  Herm  oder  die  Messe,  Christentum 
und  Papsttum,  Diamant  oder  Glas  (Stuttgart,  1852); 
Die  Christlic?ie  Kirche  und  die  Concordat  (CJarls- 
ruhe,  1860);  and  Der  Kampf  des  Unglaubens  mit 
Aberglauben  und  Glauben,  ein  Zeichen  unserer  Zeit 
(Heidelberg,  1861).  (K.  F.  LEDDERHOSEt.) 

Bibliooraprt:   E.  Frommel,  Aua  dem  Leben  dea  Dr.  Aloya 

Henhfifer,  Carlsruhe,  1865;   F.  von  Weeoh,  Badiache  Bio- 

graphien,  2  vols.,  Darmstadt,  1875. 

HENKE,  ERlf ST  LUD WIG  THEODOR:  Professor 
of  theology  at  Marburg;  b.  at  Hebnstedt  Feb.  22, 
1804;  d.  at  Marburg  Dec.  1, 1872.  He  was  the  yoimg- 
est  son  of  Heinrich  Philipp  Konrad  Henke  (q.v.), 
studied  in  Helmstedt,  at  the  Collegium  Carolhium 
in  Brunswick,  at  Gdttingen  (1822-24),  and  at  Jena. 
In  1826  he  became  privat-docent  in  Jena,  lecturing 
on  church  history  and  the  New  Testament.  In  1828 
he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Collegium  Caro- 
linum  in  Brunswick,  where  he  lectured  on  theo- 
logical encyclopedia,  church  history,  isagogics,  logic, 
and  history  of  philosophy.  In  1833  he  became 
professor  of  exegesis  and  church  history  at  Jena. 
In  1836  he  removed  to  Wolfenbiittel  as  councilor 
of  the  consistory  and  director  of  the  theological 
seminary;  as  a  partial  fulfilment  of  his  duties  here 
he  lectured  on  Biblical  theology  and  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  and  directed  the  practical  exercises  of  the 
candidates  for  the  ministerial  office.  In  1839  he 
followed  a  call  to  Marburg;  he  lectured  on  hom- 
iletics,  liturgies,  church  history,  history  of  dogma. 
Biblical  theology,  and  propsedeutics,  assumed  the 
leadership  of  the  Homiletical  Society,  and  in  1843 
was  entrusted  with  the  superintendency  of  the 
Seminarium  Philippinum;  in  1848  he  became  ako 
first  Ubrarian  of  the  university  library. 

Henke 's  theology  was  the  result  of  his  compre- 
hensive studies  in  church  history  and  philosophy. 
He  considered  the  dualism  of  faith  and  science  an 
essential  factor  of  the  human  mind;  a  higher  unity 
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may  be  postulated,  but  it  can  not  be  realized.  His 
broad  theological  views  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  look  with  favor  upon  confessional  particularism 
and  Pietistic  narrowness.  He  advocated  the  right 
of  the  Evangelical  Union  in  the  fullest  and  broadest 
sense.  In  religion,  he  maintained,  love  and  grat- 
itude toward  Christ  must  find  expression  in  di£Perent 
formulas  according  to  the  different  states  of  religious 
knowledge.  Owing  to  his  consistent  separation  of 
religion  and  theology,  he  considered  it  the  right 
and  duty  of  science  to  test  and  change  the  trans- 
mitted systems  of  religion. 

Henke's  literary  productions  were  numerous.  The 
most  important  in  the  sphere  of  church  history  was 
Qeorg  Calixtus  und  seine  Zeil  (2  vols.,  Halle,  1853- 
1860).  He  issued  several  addresses  and  memorials  of 
deceased  teachers  and  colleagues.  The  Evangelical 
Union  was  treated  by  him  in  Das  VerhOUnis  Luthers 
und  Melanchthons  zu  einander  (Marburg,  1860). 
He  also  wrote  Das  UnionskoUoquium  zu  Kassel  im 
Juli  1661  (1861);  Spener's  pia  desideriaund  ihre 
ErfaUung  (1862);  ScfUeiermacher  und  die  Union 
(1869).  With  his  pupU  Ldndenthal  he  issued  the 
first  edition  of  Abelard's  Sic  et  Non  (1851),  and 
he  was  a  diligent  contributor  to  the  HaUisdie  En- 
q^klopddie,  Konversationslexicon  der  Gegenwart  and 
the  first  edition  of  the  Herzog  Realencyklopddie. 

(W.  J.  MANQOLDt.) 
Bibuoohapht:  W.  J.  Ifangold,  B.  L,  T.  Henke,  ein  Oedenh- 
blaU,  Marburg,  1870;    J.  GOnther,  Lebenukizzen  der  Pro- 
feuoren  der  UnivereitiU  Jena,  pp.  37  sqq.,  Jena,  1858. 

HEIfKE,  h^n^e,  HEINRICH  PHILIPP  KON- 
RAD:  Professor  of  theology  at  Helmstedt;  b.  at 
Hehlen  (on  the  Weser,  near  Hameln),  in  Brunswick, 
July  3,  1752;  d.  at  Helmstedt  May  2,  1809.  He 
attended  school  in  Brunswick,  and  in  1772  entered 
the  University  of  Helmstedt.  In  1777  he  became 
professor  of  philosophy,  and  lectured  on  the  clas- 
sics, history  of  literature  and  philosophy,  logic  and 
esthetics,  devoting,  however,  some  time  also  to  in- 
struction in  theological  branches.  In  1780  he  be- 
came professor  of  theology,  in  1795  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  Michaelstein,  which  had  been  trans- 
formed into  an  Evangelical  seminary,  in  1800  gen- 
eral superintendent,  in  1803  abbot  of  KOnigdut- 
ter,  and  in  1804  vice-president  of  the  consistory 
and  superintendent  of  the  Collegium  Carolinum, 
without,  however,  interrupting  his  work  as  pro- 
fessor at  Helmstedt. 

Henke  found  his  way  to  theology  by  his  human- 
istic, philological,  and  philosophical  studies.  His 
aversion  to  orthodoxy,  however,  did  not  exclude 
the  most  faithful  and  vital  reverence  for  Christ; 
he  could  not  help  acknowledging  in  the  greatness 
and  beauty  of  ancient  philosophy  and  poetry  traces 
and  gifts  of  God.  In  the  human  history  of  Christ 
he  saw  his  divinity  and  the  deeds  of  him  who  had 
sent  him.  Thus  he  was  inclined  to  trace  the  im- 
evangelical  disfigurement  of  original  simplicity  not 
only  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  but  to  much 
earlier  phases  of  theological  development.  He 
wrote  a  church  history  (6  vols.,  Brunswick,  1799- 
1808).  His  dogmatics,  lAneamenta  instUutionum 
fidei  ChristiancB  historico-criticarum  (Helmstedt, 
1793),  was  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  oppo- 
sing the  unpolluted  Christianity  of  the  earliest  times 


to  the  whole  later  development  of  doctrine  as  a 

perversion  of  primitive  faith.  (E.  HENKEf.) 

Bibliooraprt:   A  life  was  written  by  two  of  hia  pupib,  G. 

K.  Bollmann  and  W.  WolfiF,  Helmstedt.  1816,  and  a  notice 

by  his  youngest  son  in  Erach  and  Gniber,  II.,  v.  308-3U. 

HENOTICON,  THE:  The  "  decree  of  union  "  or 
"  instrument  of  union,"  probably  drawn  up  by 
Acacius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  issued 
by  the  Emperor  Zeno  (482)  for  the  purpose  of  rec- 
onciling the  Monophysite  and  orthodox  divisions 
of  the  Church.  It  satisfied  neither  party.  In  the 
East  it  was  made  obligatory  on  all  bishops  and 
teachers.  In  the  West  it  was  anathematized  by 
Felix  II.,  and  a  schism  of  forty  years  followed,  until 
the  death  of  Anastasius  (518);  his  successor,  Justin, 
belonged  to  the  orthodox  side  and  suffered  the 
Henoticon  to  fall  into  disuse  without  formally  re- 
pealing it.  See  MoNOPHYsiTBs,  §  6. 
Biblioorapht:    KL,  v.  1770-74  (where  the  substance  and 

part  of  the  text  is  given  in  Latin);    Necknder,  Chritiian 

Church,  ii.  588-590,  502. 

HENRICIANS:  A  name  given  to  the  followers  of 
Henry  of  Lausaime  (q.v.). 

HENRIQUEZ,  an"rt"k6s',  HENRICUS:  1.  Portu- 
guese Jesuit;  b.  at  Oporto  1536;  d.  at  Tivoli  (19  m. 
e.n.e.  of  Rome),  Italy,  Jan.  28, 1608.  He  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  taught 
with  distinction  at  several  Jesuit  colleges,  attaining 
the  zenith  of  his  fame  at  Salamanca.  There  he 
published,  in  1590,  his  De  clavibus  ecdesioB,  which 
was  condemned  by  the  papal  nuncio  at  Madrid  for 
its  anticurial  tendencies.  A  still  greater  sensation 
was  caused  by  his  Summa  ikeologice  moralis  (3  vols., 
Salamanca,  1591-93),  a  commentary  on  those  por- 
tions of  the  Summa  of  Thomas  Aquinas  which  treat 
of  moral  theology.  In  an  excursus,  De  fine  homi- 
num,  appended  to  the  section  on  the  Sacraments, 
Henriquez  sharply  attacked  the  doctrine  of  grace 
propoimded  by  his  fellow  Jesuit  Molina  (q.v.). 
The  violence  of  his  polemic  caused  Aquaviva,  then 
general  of  the  Jesuits,  to  forbid  him  to  write. 
Thereupon,  he  appealed  to  a  general  council,  yet 
refused  to  obey  its  summons  imtil,  in  1594,  he  was 
carried  forcibly  to  Rome.  He  was  sent^ced  to 
leave  the  Jesuit  order,  but  was  allowed  to  become 
a  Dominican.  Nevertheless,  after  making  his 
novitiate  in  the  latter  order,  he  returned  to  the 
Jesuits,  among  whom  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  In  1603  those  sections  of  his  Summa  which 
discussed  the  Sacraments  were  placed  upon  the 
Index  donee  corrigatur.  As  a  casuistic  moralist, 
Henriquez  contributed  much  to  the  probabilistic 
tradition  of  the  Jesuits  (see  Probabilism),  al- 
though he  was  free  from  any  suspicion  of  laxity. 

2.  A  second  Jesuit  Henricus  Henriquez,  older  than 
the  one  just  discussed,  worked  as  a  missionary  in 
Portuguese  India  for  thirty-four  3rears,  and  died  in 
1600  after  publishing  a  Malabar  grammar  and  sev- 
eral religious  works.  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 
Biblioorapht:    N.  Antonio,  Bibliotheca  Hiepana  vetua,  i. 
563,  Rome,  1672;    H.  Hurter,  Nomendator  liierariue  re- 
centioria  theologia  catholiccB,  i.   413,   ii.   988,   Innsbruck, 
1881;   F.  ReuBch,  Index  der  verbotenen  BUcher,  ii.  300  sqq., 
Bonn,  1885;    O.  H.  Putnam,  Cenaorahip  of  the  Church, 
vol.  ii.,  chap,  ii..  New  York,  1906;   KL,  v.  1774-79. 

HENRY  IV.:  King  of  France.  See  Huguenots, 
§9. 
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Henry  of  Kalkar 


HEiraY  OF  CLAIRVAXTX:  Abbot  of  Clairvaux, 
cardinal  bishop  of  Albano;  b.  at  Marcy^  near  Cluny ; 
d.  at  Arraa  Jan.  1^  1189.  He  joined  the  CUtercians 
at  Clairvaux  in  1156,  and  was  made  abbot  of  the 
moimatery  in  1176.  He  had  already  taken  part  in 
an  undertaking  against  the  Cathari  (see  Nfiw  Mani- 
CHiLU^s,  II.)'  Iq  compliance  with  his  request^  he 
was  called  to  attend  the  council  of  1179^  and 
against  bis  expectation  was  made  a  cardinal 
there.  He  took  part  in  llSl  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Cathari ,  in  which  the  fortress  La- 
vour  was  taken.  Finally  he  was  active  in  bring- 
ing about  the  third  cruaade.  Through  tuM  efforts 
a  reconciliation  took  place  between  the  Emperor 
Frederick  I.  and  Archbishop  Philip  of  Cologne,  as 
well  ai  between  the  kings  of  England  aud  France. 
At  the  "Tag  Gotten,"  at  Mainz  in  1188,  be  finally 
induced  the  Emperor  Frederick  to  take  the  cross. 
He  did  not  live  to  see  the  beginning  of  the  crusade. 
His  importance  in  ehurch  history  rests  on  the  fact 
that  be  favored  ardently  the  use  of  force  and  all 
worldly  power  to  eartirpat©  heresy,  and  helped  to 
make  them  an  essential  factor  in  church  policy. 

8.  M.  Deutbch. 
BisuooaAi>HT:  Hii  letters  and  fragtneota  of  a  work  arc^ 
Sjiven  in  MPL.  cciv.  215-402-  other  Doticos  an  faund  in 
the  Chromtttn  Clan^vaUeTHe,  MPh,  clx3txv,  1247-52. 
CoiLPult:  Histoire  iittiraire  de  Ui  Franct^  xiv.  4S1-4G2; 
H.  Hauler,  Geichi^le  AlexamUrt  tIL.  vol.  lit.,  Leijjsje, 
lfi&4;  W.  von  GieAebrecbt,  QeM<JtichU  dee  deutsehen  KaiMT' 
scil,  vola.  v..vi..  Brunewick,  ISZ-I;  KL.  v.  1701-03. 

HEflHY  OF  CLUNY.    See  Henry  of  Lausanxe. 

HEHRY  OF  GHENT,  (eaUed  in  Latin,  Henricus  a 
GandavOt  Hcnricus  Gandavensist  Henricvts  Mudanus; 
and  florae  times  Hendrik  Go^hoh) :  Archdeacon  of 
Tournai;  b.  at  Mude  (a  village  near  Ghent)  about 
1217;  d.  either  at  Paris  or  at  Toumai  (3^5  m.  s.w.  of 
Ghent)  1293.  In  1276  he  was  a  famous  teacher 
in  Paris,  where  be  held  a  discputation  on  4e  quol^t^j 
and  in  1277-78  he  was  archdeacon  of  Toumai. 
These  are  the  only  cert^iin  data  conceming  him, 
although  medieval  histonane  and  Ser\'ite  authors 
add  many  unauthentic  details.  It  is  not  probable 
that  he  was  a  member  of  a  mendicant  ordcr^  since 
he  sided  with  the  secular  clergy  in  the  controversy 
conceming  the  right  of  these  orders  to  hear  con- 
fession. As  shoT^Ti  by  hb  works,  the  Quodlibdu  and 
the  SuTTima  IheohgiiF,  he  was  a  realist  and  a  Pla- 
tonist,  if  siich  a  statemen  tmay  be  made  of  one  who 
scarcely  knew  Plato  in  the  original  and  thought  that 
the  tenets  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  essentially 
the  same.  Though  ranked  among  the  great  ^ho- 
lastics  and  much  read,  he  never  founded  a  school. 

(E.  SCHMID.) 
HtSIitOOKAPaT;  F,  Huet,  Rt^erehtt  hitiariqites  tut  ta  vie 
.  .  .  de  fftnri  de  OQnd  .  .  .  ,  Ghent.  iSiiS:  K.  Wernefp 
Hrinrich  v^n  OtSnlt  ein  ReprAaeniani  dei  ckriiUi^hen  Pla- 
ioniamut,  Vienna^  IS78'  F.  Ehrle,  iu  Archie  fjlr  Littrrat^ir 
utid  Kir€h€noeMrMcAir  dc9  MiU€UiHer9,  vol.  i..  1S&5;  H. 
Delebaye,  NouveiteM  recherckeM  fur  Henri  df  Qitnd,  Gbent, 
1884;  A,  Wauteri.  Sur  let  documents  upoctffpheM  qui  cQn- 
cfTfimeni  Htnri  de  Qand,  BnjBwb,  1888, 

H^fRY  OF  HTmilNGDON:  English  historian; 
b.  c.  1D84;  d.  1155.  He  wa^^  brought  up  in  the 
household  of  Robert  Bloet,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  ami 
Vt*tm  made  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  in  1109  or 
11 10.  In  llJi9  he  viaited  Rome  with  Archbishop 
Theobald.    On  his  way  he  stopped  at  the  monastery 


of  BeCr  making  the  acquaintance  there  of  Robert 
do  Monte  (de  Torigny),  the  Norman  historian,  who 
drew  his  attention  to  the  Hist&ria  Britomtm  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  Ttus  circumstance,  added 
to  a  request  from  Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  led 
him  to  write  his  well-known  Hisioria  Anglorum, 
covering  the  period  from  55  B.C.  to  1154  a.d.  The 
work  was  first  printed  in  H.  Savile's  Rerum  Angii- 
carum  Sariptores  post  Betlam  (London,  1506),  re* 
printed  at  Frankfort  in  1601,  also  in  MFL,  cxcv. 
799-978,  and  edited  by  T.  Arnold  in  the  RoUs  Series 
(London,  1879).  An  English  translation  by  T.  For* 
ester  will  be  found  in  Bohn's  Afdiqimrmfi  JA- 
braryf  vol,  xxi.  (London,  1853).  A  letter  by  Henry, 
De  amtempiu  mundij  h  reprinted  in  E.  L.  d'Ach^ 
ly's  Spici^ffiumf  vol,  iii.  (Paris,  1723),  pp.  503- 
507,  in  MPL,  cxcv.  97&-990,  and  in  Amdd'a 
edition  of  the  histoiy, 

BmuooBAPar:  T.  D.  Hardy,  in  tb«  Introduction  to  the 
Msnum^nia  hia^ffica  BritanniGa  (whiefa  oontMJia  hl» 
obronjeles),  London,  1848^  T.  Wrigbtv  BioffmpMa  Bri- 
iaaniea  HUraria,  ii.  167-173,  ib,  1S40;  F.  LwbenssoEi, 
in  Fortdtitniftn  rur  detiUdien  Ot§chidUa^  zvili  (1878). 
207-2a5:   DNB,  xxvi.  US-110. 

EEITRY  OF  KALKAR  (HEUTRICH  A£GER  or 
EGER):  Carthusian;  b.  at  Kalkar  (55  m.  n.w.  of 
Dilsseldorf)  1328-  d.  at  Cologne  Dec.  20,  1408, 
He  studied  theology  and  philosophy  in  Paris,  and 
afterward  received  a  canonical  prebend  on  the  St. 
George's  foundation  at  Cologne  and  Kaiserawertb. 
In  13€5  he  resigned  this  position  and  entered  the 
Carthusian  Order  at  Cologne.  On  account  of  his 
erudition  and  earnest  piety  be  was  selected  to 
direct  simdry  houses  of  the  order,  being  prior  at 
Munickhuizen,  near  Amhemi,  1367-72,  at  Roer- 
mund  1372-77,  at  Cologne  1377-84,  and  at  Stras- 
burg  1384-96.  Because  of  bodily  infirmity  he  then 
returned  txy  the  cloister  in  Cologne.  For  twenty 
years  he  was  visitator  of  the  order's  Rhenish 
province,  and  five  times  he  was  definitor  in  ita 
general  chapter, 

Henry  was  renowned  as  a  fervent  adorer  of  Mary, 
whom  he  extoUed  in  poems,  and  whose  rosary  devo- 
tions he  introduced  far  and  wide.  He  had  an  ex- 
ceptional infiucnce  upon  the  spiritual  awakening 
and  the  conversion  of  Geert  Groote  (q.v.),  the 
founder  of  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life,  who  spent 
corLsiderablo  time  with  him.  Thia  accounta  for  the 
similarity  in  thought  between  Henry  and  Groote 
and  liis  followers,  and  also  for  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  thought  the  author  of  the  ImUatio  of  Thomas 
II  Kcmpis, 

Henry's  wT]tiD£s»  of  ton  copied  witli  time  of  the  Brothen^ 
pnrtkulafly  Thom&a,  have  not  yet  been  collect^  Th^y 
are:  (1)  De  ortu  ac  profrreami-  (or  decarmt)  ordiniM  CarUiu- 
aiani  (,1398);  HewtKhcim  eaw  the  onfcinAl  in  tbe  Cologne 
libmry  (na^  117);  a  copy  Ia  also  in  the  Damuitadt  library 
(no,  319)  and  at  MfiriRtflr  (no.  171);  the  chronicle  no.  517 
i  n  Vieona  b  &|jia  doubtjeas  the  Mine  work.  (2)  Laqjiogivm 
ds  rhet&rksa  for  the  Carthufflans  at  Utrecht^  where  nn  ex- 
tr&ct  ifi  atill  preserved  {jaaa.  251  med.  <Ftn  ecefsa.).  (3)  Can- 
fno^urfi  d4b  musie^i,  (4)  De  eoniinentiiM  H  disHndiane  «d«n- 
tiamm..  (5]l  Epiatolm  varia  ad  ditfertot^  (d)  Sermone* 
capiiuiarew  breves;  EpUiola  ei  KrmoneM  in  a  manuecript  ot 
14S.1.  i&  the  Jibmry  nt  Maaater  (171).  (7)  Scata  tpiritu^it 
e^efeitii  pif  madu-m  orationi*,  (S)  De  hohtxiuaio  Q^tidiona 
apiritualia  es^citii  (found  by  De  Vooyi  in  Mainii).  (0)  Lib& 
fxhoriaiionif  gd  Pefrum  quendatn  Carthuaia;  Cfinffucntifr.  t9- 
ligi&aujf%.  (10)  Modut  faHendi  collatiofu-9  nwre  Catthiim^ 
ano.    In  print  there  are  only:    CD  Pmdkrium  i«tt  rotoHwii 
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B.  Virginia,  160  dicHonea  in  ejuadam  laudem  (Cologne,  1600; 
cf.  also  the  little  known  poem  printed  by  Aoquoy).  (2)  A 
treatise  found  by  T.  A.  Liebner  in  1842  in  a  Quedlinburg 
manuscript  and  attributed  by  him  to  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
whose  authorship  was  denied  by  Ullmann  (TSK,  1843); 
other  manuscripts  are  known,  one  of  which  (Brussels,  no. 
11889)  bears  the  inept  title  Speculum  peceoUorum,  added  by 
a  later  hand;  the  best  text  on  the  basis  of  all  manuscripts  is 
given  by  Hirsche  (pp.  482-604;   cf.  pp.  470  sqq.). 

L.  SCHTJLZE. 
Biblxoorapht:  Thomas  h  Kempis,  Vita  Oerhardi,  chap, 
iv.,  Eng.  transl.  by  J.  P.  Arthur  in  Foundera  of  the  New 
Devotion,  pp.  9-11,  London,  1905;  Trithemius,  De  vir. 
HI.,  in  J.  A.  Fabridus,  Bibliotheca  Latina  medii  et  infifna 
cBtatia,  iii.  665,  Hamburg,  1746;  V.  Andreas,  Bibliotheca 
Belgica,  p.  356,  Louvain,  1643;  G.  H.  M.  Delprat,  Verhan^ 
deling  over  de  Broderahap  van  O.  Oroote,  p.  10,  Utrecht, 
1822;  W.  Moll,  Kerkgeachiedenia  van  Nederland,  ii.  2,  pp. 
119  sqq.,  Utrecht,  1871;  J.  G.  R.  Aoquoy,  Het  Klooater 
te  Windeaheim,  p.  23.  Utrecht.  1876;  K.  Hirsche,  Pro- 
legomena tu  einer  neuen  Auagabe  der  Imitatio  Chriati,  i. 
514  sqq.,  Berlin.  1883;  L.  Schulse,  in  ZKO,  vol.  ix..  1886; 
KL,  V.  1700-01. 

HENRY  OF  LANGENSTEIN  (Henricus  de 
Hassia):  Roman  Catholic;  b.  near  Langenstein, 
upper  Hesse,  c.  1340;  d.  at  Vienna  Feb.  11,  1397. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  Kirchhain, 
probably  among  the  Carmelites,  then  entered  the 
University  of  Paris,  where,  on  completing  his 
studies,  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  in  1363. 
He  soon  acquired  fame  as  an  astronomer  and  as  an 
opponent  of  astrology.  After  1375  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  theology,  lecturing  and  writing 
on  dogmatics.  Biblical  exegesis,  and  canon  law. 
Early  in  1383  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Paris,  be- 
cause he,  together  with  the  best  forces  of  the  uni- 
versity, had  declared  himself  in  favor  of  Urban  VI. 
against  the  French  Pope  Clement  VII.  He  en- 
tered the  Cistercian  monastery  at  Eberbach-on-the- 
Rhine,  but  later  in  the  same  year  accepted  a  call 
to  the  University  of  Vienna,  becoming  rector  of  the 
university  in  1394.  He  has  been  celebrated  as  a 
prophet  of  the  Reformation,  but  he  has  no  claim 
to  that  distinction.  His  chief  work  is  the  Epiatola 
concilii  pads  (in  H.  von  der  Hardt's  Magnum  acu- 
menicum  Conatantiense,  ii.  1,  3-60,  6  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1697-1700),  written  in  1381  with  reference  to  the 
papal  schism  and  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  a 
general  council.  (B.  Bess.) 

Biblioorapht:  His  Epiatola  de  cathedra  Petri,  and  Invee- 
Hva  contra  monatrum  Babylonia  are  in  A.  Kneer,  Die  Ent- 
at^ung  der  komiliaren  Theorie,  pp.  127-129,  134-146,  cf. 
103  sqq.,  130-134,  Rome,  1803;  his  Epiatola  de  oblahi 
epiacopatu  Oailienai  was  published  at  Helmstftdt,  1715; 
his  Epiatola  p<icia  was  also  reprinted  at  the  same  place, 
1779;  and  his  Liber  adveraua  Teleaphori  .  .  .  vatieinia  is 
in  B.  Pes,  Theaaurua  anecdotorum,  i.  2,  pp.  507-566,  Augs- 
burg, 1721.  The  one  book  to  consult  is  O.  Hartwig, 
Le6en  und  Sehriften  Heinricha  von  Langenalein,  Marburg, 
1858.  Consult  further:  Kneer,  ut  sup.;  Auctarium  char- 
tularii  Univeraitaiia  Pariaienaia,  ed.  H.  Denifle  and  JE. 
Chatelain,  vol.  i.,  Paris,  1894;  Chartularium  UniveraUatia 
Pariaienaia,  same  editors,  vol.  iii.,  ib.  1894;  P.  F^ret,  La 
Faculti  de  thfologie  de  Paria,  iii.  263  sqq.,  ib.  1896;  Pas- 
tor, Popea.  i..  passim,  consult  index  under  Langenstein. 

HENRY  OF  LAUSANNE:  An  itinerant  preacher 
of  France  of  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century; 
d.  after  1145.  From  contemporary  accoimts  pre- 
served by  his  enemies  it  appears  that  he  was  not  a 
native  of  France.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  learning 
and  extraordinary  oratorical  powers;  the  tradition 
that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  congregation  of 
Climy  (whence  he  has  been  called  Heniy  of  Qimy} 


has  not  been  substantiated.  According  to  his 
opponents,  he  left  the  cloister  because  of  gross 
irregularities  in  conduct,  but  there  is  as  little 
f oimdation  for  this  report  as  for  the  Protestant  state- 
ment that  he  was  moved  to  the  step  by  the  corrup- 
tion of  monastic  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  liife 
was  that  of  an  ascetic  outside  of  the  cloister,  and  be 
remained  true  to  the  tenets  of  medieval  faith.  In 
1101  he  made  his  appearance  in  Le  Mans  and  from 
Bishop  Hildebert  obtained  permission  to  preach. 
The  influence  he  exerted  on  his  auditors  was  tremen- 
dous. The  charge  that  he  attacked  the  faith  of  the 
Chureh  is  justified  only  to  the  extent  that  he  found 
the  only  basis  for  the  sanctity  of  the  priesthood  and 
the  validity  of  the  sacraments  in  purity  of  action 
and  sincerity  of  repentance  and  belief.  At  the 
order  of  Hildebert  he  left  Le  Mans  and  passed  by 
way  of  Poitiers  and  Bordeaux  into  Provence,  where 
he  seems  to  have  preached  in  conjunction  with 
Peter  of  Bruys  (q.v.).  In  1135  he  was  arrested  by 
the  arehbishop  of  Aries  and  brought  before  the 
Synod  of  Pisa,  which  probably  refused  to  condemn 
him  as  a  heretic,  but  attempted  to  put  an  end  to 
his  public  work  by  ordering  him  to  enter  a  cloister. 
Despatched  with  a  letter  to  Bernard  at  Clairvaux, 
he  must  have  remained  there  for  a  brief  time  only, 
if  at  all,  and  returned  to  his  mission  work  in  the 
south  of  France.  DOllinger's  supposition  that 
Henry  was  imbued  with  Blanichean  doctrines  is 
based  on  an  im justifiable  interpretation  of  the 
account  of  Peter  the  Venerable.  For  ten  years 
Henry  pursued  his  work  without  molestation,  but 
in  1145,  at  the  instance  of  the  papal  legate  Alberic, 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  was  sent  to  the  south  to  com- 
bat his  teachings.  Henry  was  arrested,  and  died 
probably  soon  after.  (A.  Hauck.) 

BiBLioaRAPHT:  Sources  are  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Epiai., 
241-242,  in  his  Opera,  ed.  J.  Mabillon,  i.  199  sqq.,  Paris. 
1667;  Oaufrid  of  Clairvaux,  Epiat.,  6,  in  MPL,  clxxxv. 
412;  Vita  Bemhardi,  iii.  16-19;  idem,  312  sqq.;  the  Ex- 
ordium  magnum,  xvii.,  idem,  pp.  427-428;  Acta  epiaeo- 
porum  Cenomanenaium,  in  J.  Mabillon,  Vetera  analecta. 
Paris,  1723.  Consult:  A.  Neander,  Der  heilige  Bemhard 
und  aein  Zeitalter,  with  additions  by  Deutsch,  Gotha, 
1889;  C.  N.  Hahn,  Oeachichte  der  Ketaer  im  Mittelalter, 
Stuttgart.  1845;  J.  J.  I.  von  Ddllinger,  Beitritge  tur  Sek- 
tengeachichte,  i.  75  sqq.,  Munich,  1889;  E.  Vacandard,  Vie 
de  S.  Bernard,  ii.  217  sqq.,  Paris,  1895;  and  the  literature 
under  Bernard  op  Clairvaxtx. 

HENRY  OF  NOERDLINGEN,  nOrtling^n:  Ger- 
man mystic  of  the  fourteenth  century.  His  com- 
prehensive correspondence  with  Margareta  Ebner 
(q.v.),  a  nun  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  Maria 
Medingen,  near  Dillingen,  and  his  confessant,  ex- 
tending from  1332  to  1350,  throws  valuable  light 
upon  the  mystical  hfe  of  the  time  and  is  the  principal 
source  for  Henry's  life.  About  1332  he  is  found  in 
N5rdlingen  (in  Bavaria,  50  m.  s.w.  of  Nuremberg), 
his  native  town,  as  secular  priest  and  spiritual 
adviser  and  leader  of  mystical  souls,  surrounded  by 
pious  women,  mostly  of  the  nobility,  to  whom 
his  mother  belonged.  It  was  his  desire  to  lead  as 
many  women  as  possible  to  the  "  Common  Life  " 
and  associate  them  in  a  large  mystical  union.  On 
accoimt  of  the  strained  relations  between  the  pope 
and  Emperor  Louis,  Henry,  as  a  faithful  son  of  the 
Church,  had  to  leave  his  native  country.  He 
wandered  aimlessly  about  until  he  finally  settled 
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at  BaseK  in  1339,  where  Timler  took  caro  of  him. 
Here  he  preached  daily,  often  twice  a  day,  with 
e^ctmordinary  success.  In  1346  and  1347  he  was 
in  Cologne,  Aix4a4]hapeUe^  and  Bamberg,  colleet^ 
m^  relics,  and  in  134S  or  1349  be  went  to  Suh,  in 
Alsace  J  to  live  in  solitude.  In  1349  he  is  found 
again  wandering  from  place  to  place  and  preaching. 
In  1350  be  returned  to  bis  native  country.  After 
tbe  death  of  Margareta  Ebner  (1351 ),  whom  he  bad 
frequently  visited,  he  reaumed  his  wandering  life. 
Tlie  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  not  known. 
His  correspondence  ivith  Margareta  Ebner  ia  the 
oldest  collection  of  letters  in  the  German  language 
that  has  been  preserved >  and  is  a  valuable  store- 
bouse  of  information  for  the  history  of  culture. 
In  1344  Henry  translated  the  Low  German  *'  Rev- 
elations "  of  Matilda  of  Magdeburg  (q.v,)  into  High 
German,  From  hia  intercourse  with  mystics  he 
appropriated  a  mystical  method  of  preaching,  which 
found  applause  because  mysticism  was  fashionable 
at  the  time,  eipecially  among  women,  and  it  was 
cbieAy  to  them  that  his  pious,  childlike  heart  and 
his  amiable  character  appealed. 

(Philjpp  Stuauch.) 

Bibuooieafht:     P.    Btraucb,    Martfmvtm  Ebner  und  HHn^ 

der  deii^chen  Mj/atik,  ii.  277  aqq..  289  iqq.,  Leipaic,  1881 1 
R.  A.  Vaugbia,  Hourt  with  the  MuMtia.  L  216-317,  8tb 
ed..  London,  n.d. 

HENBY  OF  ZITETPHEN.    See  Molubb,  Hsm- 

RICH, 

HEITRT^  JOHN  EDGAR  1  Irish  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Ballyward  (10  m.  s-ei.  of  Banbridge),  Ckjunty 
Down,  Feb.  IS,  1841 ,  He  was  educated  at  Queen's 
Collegep  Belfast  (B.A.,  Queen's  University,  1862; 
M.A.,  1864),  and  was  minister  of  Ills  denomination  at 
Ardstraw,  in  the  presbyteiy  of  Stmbane  (1865- 
1879),  Canterbury  (18S0-82),  and  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  Deny  (1883^90),  Since  1890  he  has 
been  professor  of  church  history  at  Edag^  College, 
Londonderry*  He  was  Smyth  lecturer  in  the  same 
institution  in  lS92and  Cavey  lecturer  there  in  1896, 
In  doctrine  be  is  a  sublapsarian  Calvinist,  in  church 
government  a  Presbyterian,  and  in  worship  Puritan- 
icalp  but  moderately  lil^eral,  while  in  regard  to  the 
Insults  of  the  newer  critical  school  be  is  conservative. 
Besides  his  commentaries  on  Amos  and  Jonah  in 
The  PtdpU  C&mmentary  {2  voL^„  London,  1893),  he 
has  written  The  Plan  of  (kt  Hmtse,  a  catechism  of 
chuTcb  government  and  worship  (Belfast,  1874), 

HEHRY,  PAUL  EMU :  German  clergyman  of  tbe 
French  Reformed  Church;  b.  at  Potsdam  Mar.  22* 
1792;  d,  in  Beriin  Nov,  24,  1853,  He  was  of 
French  descent^  and  studied  at  the  French  College 
in  Berlin.  He  was  for  many  yeai«  pastor  of  the 
French  Church  in  Berlin,  and  director  of  the  French 
Seminary  there.  He  published  Das  Leben  Johann 
Calmn^s  (3  vols.,  Hamburg,  1835^4;  Eng.  transL, 
2  vols.,  London,  1349);  and  also  a  German  transla- 
tion of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  French  Re- 
formed Church  (Berlin,  1845). 

HEITRY,  MATTHEW:  Non-conformist  minister 
and  commentator;  b.  at  Broad  Dak,  near  Bangor- 
I^oed,  Fhntahire,  Wales,  Oct.  18,  1662;  d,  at 
Naniwich  (17  m.  i.e.  of  Chester)^  Cheshire,  June  22, 


1714.  He  was  educated  privately  at  the  home  of 
his  father,  the  Rev.  Philip  Henry  (q,v.),  and  at  the 
academy  of  Thomas  DooUttlc,  Ishngton,  which 
he  attended  1680-82.  In  May,  1G85,  be  began  the 
study  of  law  at  Gray's  Inn;  but  he  already  desired 
to  enter  the  minbtry,  and  devoted  much  time  to 
theological  studies.  In  June,  1686,  he  began  to 
preach  in  tbe  neighborhood  of  Broad  Oak^  and  in. 
the  following  January  he  preached  privately  in 
Chester.  He  was  asked  to  settle  there,  and  con- 
sented conditionally,  but  returned  to  Gray's  Inn, 
After  the  declaration  of  liberty  of  conscience  by 
Jamas  II,  in  1687,  be  was  privately  ordained  in 
London,  and  on  June  2,  1687,  he  began  bis  regular 
ministry  as  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation 
at  Chester,  He  remained  in  this  charge  for  twenty- 
five  years.  After  having  several  tiroes  declined 
overtures  from  London  congregations,  he  finally 
accepted  a  eali  to  Hackney,  London,  and  entered 
upon  his  ministry  there  May  18,  1712.  He  visited 
Chester  for  tbe  last  time  in  May,  1714,  On  hia 
return  journey  be  was  sei^d  with  apoplexy,  and 
died  at  Nantwich, 

Henry's  reputation  rests  upon  his  celebrated  com- 
mentaiy,  An  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Tesia- 
mentM  (5  vols.,  London^  17(B^10;  afterward  en- 
larged and  often  reprinted;  new  ed,,  5  vols.,  New 
York,  1896).  He  Uved  to  complete  it  only  as  far 
as  to  the  end  of  the  Acts;  but  after  his  death  certain 
non-conformists  prepared  the  Epistles  and  Revela* 
lion  from  Henry's  manuscripts >  This  work  was  long 
celebrated  as  the  best  of  EngUsh  commentaries  for 
devotional  purposes.  The  author  betrays  a  remark- 
able fertility  of  practical  suggestion;  and,  although 
the  work  is  diffuse,  it  contains  rich  stores  of  trutha, 
which  hold  tbe  attention  by  their  quaint  frcsbnesA 
and  aptness,  and  feed  the  spiritual  life  by  their 
Scriptural  unction.  It  has  no  critical  value;  and 
Henry  in  tbe  preface  expressly  says  that,  in  this 
department,  he  leaves  the  reader  to  Poolers  Synop- 
sis.  Robert  Hall,  Whitefield,  and  Spurgeon  used 
the  work,  and  commended  it  heartily.  Whitefield 
read  it  through  four  times,  the  last  time  on  bis  knees; 
and  Bpurgeon  says  (Commenting  and  Commentariejif 
p,  3):  *'  Every  minister  ought  to  r^ad  it  entirely  and 
carefully  through  once  at  least." 

Other  works  by  Henry  are  Memoirs  of  .  .  .  Philip 
Hemy  (1696);  A  Scripture  Calechism  (1702);  A 
Plain  Calechism  (1702);  The  Communicant^e  Com- 
panion (1704);  A  Method  for  Pra\^r  (1710);  and 
numerous  sermons,  which  are  included  in  his  MiS' 
cellaneoiia  Works  (1800;  ed.  Sir  J,  B.  Williams,  1S30; 
also  2  vols..  New  York,  1855,  containing  funeral 
sermons  by  Daniel  Williams,  John  Reynolds,  and 
William  Tong), 
BtRUCK^RA^HT:   W,  Tqdc.  An  Acamni  of  the  Life  and  Bmth 

of  Matthew  Hettty,  Lcitiddn,  1718;    J.  B.  WilJInULffi,  Mtm- 

(HTt  of  Matthew  Htnry,  ib.  I860  (usea  Henry 'a  diaries); 

G,  Ch&p'in&a,  Matthew  Henry,  hi*  Life  and  Timet,  ib,  1 8S&; 

A.   B.   Grasart,  E^pr&mntaHve  MonconfarmiMU,  ib,   1879; 

DNB,  Jtxvi.  123-124. 

HEimY^  PHILIP:  English  non-eonformist;  b,  at 
Whitehidl,  I^indon,  Aug,  24, 1631;  d.  at  Broad  Oak, 
near  Bangor-Iscoed*  Wales,  June  24,  1696,  He 
studied  at  Westminster  School,  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford  CB.A.,  1649;  M.A.,  1652).  In  1653  he  went 
to  Flintshirei  North  Wides,  aa  tutor  to  tbe  sons 
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of  John  Puleston  at  Emral  and  preacher  at  Worth- 
enbury  Chapel,  in  the  parish  of  Bangor-Iscoed.  He 
was  ordained  in  1657  and  presented  with  the 
donative  of  Worthenbury  in  1658.  For  refusing  to 
subscribe  to  the  Act  of  Unifonnity  (see  Uni- 
roRMiTY,  Acts  op)  he  was  ejected  from  his  liv- 
ing in  1662;  and  in  1665  he  was  driven  from  his 
home  by  the  Five  Mile  Act  (q.v.)  and  forced  to 
seek  safety  in  concealment.  He  did  not  resume 
his  regular  ministry  t^ill  the  indulgence  of  1672. 
For  keeping  conventicles  he  was  fined  in  1681;  and 
diuing  the  Monmouth  rebellion  he  was  imprisoned 
in  Chester  Castle  for  three  weeks.  After  the  pro- 
clamation of  liberty  of  conscience  by  James  II.  in 
1687,  he  preached  daily  at  Broad  Oak,  Flintshire, 
the  coimtry  estate  of  his  wife,  and  at  various  places 
in  the  neighborhood.  Nothing  was  published  by 
Henry  himself,  but  from  his  manuscripts  several 
volumes  have  been  edited  which  throw  light  on 
the  inner  life  of  early  non-confonnity.  These  are: 
Eighteen  Sermons  (London,  1816);  Skeletons  of  Ser- 
mons (1834);  Exposition  .  .  .  upon  .  .  .  Genesis 
(1839);  Remains  (1848);  and  Diaries  and  Letters, 
ed.  M.  H.  Lee  (1882).  He  was  the  father  of  Mat- 
thew Henry  (q.v.),  the  commentator. 
Biblioorapht:  The  best  touroe  apart  from  the  Duxriu 
and  Lett^ra,  ut  sup.,  is  the  Memoira,  by  his  son  BCatthew 
Henry,  London,  1696,  oorreoted  and  enlarged  by  J.  B. 
WiUiams,  ib.  1825;   DNB,  xxvi.  124-126. 

HENSCHEN,  GOTTBMED:  The  first  pupil  and 
collaborator  of  Bolland  in  the  great  work  of  his 
Acta  Sanctorum  (see  Bolland,  Jan,  Bollandistb); 
b.  at  Venray  (22  m.  n.  of  Roermond),  Holland, 
Jan.  21,  1600;  d.  at  Antwerp  Sept.  11,  1681.  He 
entered  the  Jesuit  order  at  Mechlin  in  1619,  taught 
Latin  and  Greek  in  various  Flemish  schools,  and 
was  preparing  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  the  North 
when,  in  1635,  Bolland  asked  for  help  in  his  task. 
Henschen  was  chosen  as  the  most  suitable  man, 
and  so  far  justified  the  choice  that  he  may  almost 
be  called  the  creator  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  BoUan- 
disiarum  in  its  present  shape;  Bolland 's  plan  con- 
templated little  more  than  an  expansion  of  the 
collection  of  Surius,  but  Henschen's  scholarly  in- 
fluence induced  him  to  add  the  learned  critical 
dissertations  which  constitute  the  special  value  of 
the  work. 
Bibuoobapett:  See  the  literature  under  Acta  Mabttbum, 

Acta  Sanctobum,  and  consult  KL,  v.  1780-81. 

HENSON,  HERBERT  HENSLET:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  London  Nov.  8,  1863.  He  studied 
at  Oxford  (B.A.,  1884;  feUow  of  AU  Souls,  1884-91 ; 
reelected  in  1896).  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1888, 
and  was  head  of  the  Oxford  House,  Bethnal  Green 
(1887-88),  vicar  of  Barking,  Essex  (1888-95),  and 
incumbent  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Ilford  (1895- 
1900).  Since  1900  he  has  been  canon  of  West- 
minster and  rector  of  St.  Margaret's.  He  was  also 
select  preacher  at  Oxford  in  1895-96  and  Cam- 
bridge in  1901,  as  well  as  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of 
St.  Alban's  from  1897  to  1900.  Since  1903  he  has 
been  proctor  in  convocation  and  almoner  of  Christ's 
Hospital.  In  addition  to  editing  Church  Problems 
(London,  1900),  he  has  written  Light  and  Leaven 
(London,  1897);  Apostolic  Christianity  (1898);  Dis- 
eipUne,  Law  (1898);  Cut  Bono  t  An  Open  Letter  to 


Lord  Halifax  (1899);  Ad  Rem:  Thoughts  on  the 
Crisis  in  the  Church  (1900);  Godly  Unity  and  Con- 
cord (1902>;  Cross  Bench  Views  of  Current  Churdk 
Questions  (1902);  Preaching  to  the  Times  (W03) 
English  Religion  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (1903) 
The  Value  of  the  Bible  and  Other  Sermons  (1904); 
Thoughts  on  Popular  Rationalism  (1904);  Moral  Dis^ 
cipline  in  the  Christian  Church  (1905);  Religion  in 
Schools  (1906);  Christian  Marriage  (1907);  and 
The  National  Church:  Essays  on  its  Hist,  and  Conr 
sOtution  (1908). 

HENSON,  POnVDEXTER  SMITH:  Baptist;  b. 
at  Fork  Union,  Va.,  Dec.  7,  1831.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Richmond  College,  Richmond,  Va.,  in 
1849,  and  from  the  University  of  Virginia  two  years 
later.  He  was  principal  of  the  Classical  Institute 
at  Milton,  N.  C.  (1851-63),  and  professor  of  natural 
science  at  Chowan  Female  College,  Murfrees- 
borough,  N.  C.  (1853-55).  After  being  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  Chuich  at  Fluvanna,  Va.  (1855-60), 
he  was  pastor  of  Broad  Street  Baptist  Church, 
Philadelphia  (1860-67),  of  Memorial  Church  in  the 
same  city  (1867-82),  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Chicago  (1882-1901),  of  the  Hanson  Place  Baptist 
Church,  Brooklyn  (1901-03),  and  of  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston,  since  1903.  Since  1870  he  has 
been  editor  of  The  Baptist  Teacher. 

HEPBX7RN,  JAMES  CURTIS:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Milton,  Pa.,  Mar.  13,  1815.  He  was  educated 
at  Princeton  (B.A.,  1832)  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (M.D.,  1836),  and  in  1840  went  to 
China  as  a  medical  missionary,  being  at  Singapore 
from  1841  to  1843,  and  at  Amoy  from  1843  to  1846. 
He  then  resided  in  New  York  until  1859,  when  he 
went  to  Japan,  residing  at  Yokohama  imtil  1892. 
In  1893  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  retired 
from  active  life.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society  in  1859,  and  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  1881,  and  in  1905  re- 
ceived the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun, 
third  class,  from  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  He  has 
written  Japanese  and  English  Dictionary  (Shanghai, 
1867;  abridged  ed.,  1873),  and  a  Bible  dictionary 
in  Japanese  (Yokohama,  1889),  besides  preparing 
Japanese  translations  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, the  Shorter  Catechism,  the  Decalogue,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Creed.  He  also  contributed 
to  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Japanese,  having 
taken  up  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  order  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  work. 

HEPPE,HEINRICHLUD WIG  JULIUS:  German 
Reformed;  b.  in  Cassel  Mar.  30,  1820;  d.  at  Mar- 
burg July  25,  1879.  He  studied  at  Marburg  1839- 
1843,  became  privat-docent  there  1844,  extraordinary 
professor  of  theology  1850,  and  ordinary  professor 
1864.  He  is  known  chiefly  as  a  church  historian, 
and  his  productive  activity  in  this  field  began  with 
studies  in  local  history.  While  serving  as  pastor 
at  Cassel  (1845-48),  he  was  moved  by  the  wealth  of 
electoral  Hesse's  private  and  public  archives  to 
work  over  the  ecclesiastical  past  of  his  more  inune- 
diate  neighborhood,  and  published  Die  Geschichte 
der  hessischen  Generalsynoden  von  1568-1682  (2  vols., 
Cassel,  1847).  In  1849  appeared  Die  Einfuhrung 
der  Verbesserungspunkte  in  Hessen  von  160Jir-1610. 
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As  characteristic  of  the  German  Reformed  Church, 
he  notes  (1)  the  absolute  authority  of  the  divine 
word  of  Scripture  over  every  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tion; and  (2)  the  Melanchthonian-Calvinistic  doc- 
trine of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Lutheranism  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord  is  thus  decidedly  rejected. 

Hcppe  treated  the  same  theme  in  a  series  of 
greater  and  lesser  writings,  particularly  in  his  G&- 
schichte  des  detUachen  Proteatantismua  in  den  Jdhr 
ren  1666-1681  (4  vols.,  Marburg,  1855-59),  and 
his  Dogmatik  des  deiUachen  Proteatantiamua  im  16, 
Jahrhundert  (3  vols.,  Gotha,  1857).  In  this  connec- 
tion occurred,  in  the  years  after  1850,  the  vehement 
controversy  between  Heppe  and  A.  F.  C.  Vilmar 
(q.v.),  consistorial  councilor  at  Cassel,  over  the 
confessional  character  of  the  Church  of  Electoral 
Hesse.  Vilmar  asserted  that  the  Church  of  Hesse 
was  originally  Lutheran,  and  was  so  still,  even 
though  it  regarded  itself  as  Reformed,  and  was 
thus  regarded.  The  two  disputants  came  to  an 
open  feud  when  Vilmar  sought  to  introduce  his 
theory  into  the  practical  life  of  the  Church.  Some 
twenty  tracts  in  rapid  succession  bear  witness  to 
the  bitterness  of  the  dispute. 

Heppe  also  published  an  important  GeachichU  des 
detUachen  Volkaachulweaens  (5  vols.,  Gotha,  1857-59). 
Church  history,  however,  was  the  proper  field  of  his 
scholastic  labor.  His  Kirchengeachichle  heider  Heaaen 
(2  vols.,  Marburg,  1876-78)  was  the  most  favorably 
received  of  his  works,  and  is  not  only  an  excellent 
historical  study,  but  also  a  work  of  piety  toward  his 
much-loved  Hessian  country.  Lastly,  he  gave  at- 
tention to  two  peculiar  manifestations  of  devotion 
— Quietistic  mysticism  in  the  Roman  Church,  and 
Pietism  in  the  Reformed  Church,  especially  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  central  figiue  of  his  Geachichte 
der  quietiatiachen  Myatik  in  der  kaiholiachen  Kirche 
(Berlin,  1875)  is  Madame  Guyon,  whom  he  had  orig- 
inally intended  to  treat  in  a  monograph.  By  this 
work  Heppe  brought  to  light  a  domain  of  church 
history  which  till  then  had  lain  wholly  in  the  dark. 
At  the  close  he  speaks  of  similar  manifestations  in 
the  Evangelical  Church,  of  Labadism  and  Pietism 
in  the  Netherlandish  Church,  and  thus  prepares  the 
way  for  his  Geachichte  dea  Pietiamua  und  der  Myatik 
in  der  reformierten  Kirche,  namentlich  der  Nieder- 
lande  (Leyden,  1879).  Heppe 's  literary  activity  is 
the  more  praiseworthy  in  that,  as  university  in- 
structor, he  occupied  the  field  of  systematic  theol- 
ogy and  delivered  carefully  elaborated  lectures.  His 
lectures  on  ethics  were  issued  by  the  writer  of  this 
article  after  Heppe's  death  (Elberfeld,  1882),  and 
were  also  translated  into  Dutch.  Heppe  likewise 
took  an  active  part  in  the  practical  tasks  of  the 
Church,  and  promoted  the  founding  of  a  Hessian 
deaconesses'  house,  which  now  exists  in  Cassel  in 
great  prosperity.  A.  Kuhnert. 

Biblioorapht:    Wolflf  and  Ranke,  Ztw  Erinnerung  an  H. 

Heppe,  Marburg.  1879;  Supplement  to  Augafmrg.    AUge- 

meine  Zeitung,  no.  226,   1879;    Annalen   der  UniverntM 

Marburg,  Marburg,  1879. 

HERACLAS:  Bishop  of  Alexandria  from  231  or 
232  to  247  or  248.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  was  an  author,  but  his  successor,  Dionysius, 
cites  a  canon  of  "  our  blessed  father  Heraclas." 
The  Copto-Arabic  Synaxarium  (ed.  F.  Wtistenfeld, 


ii.,  Gotha,  1879,  p.  160)  says  that  he  was  the  son  of 
pagan  parents,  who  had  him  taught  the  ancient 
philosophy,  and  after  their  conversion,  the  Chris- 
tian also;  that  he  was  ordained  priest  by  the  holy 
Demetrius,  whose  successor  he  became;  that  he 
converted  many  pagans,  and  chose  Dionysius  to 
assist  him  in  administration,  keeping  the  teaching 
office  to  himself.  Origen  (in  Eusebius,  Hiai  ecd., 
VI.,  xix.  13)  justifies  his  own  interest  in  profane 
learning  by  the  example  of  Pantcenus  and  Heraclas, 
"  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  presbyterium  at 
Alexandria.  I  found  him  with  the  teacher  of 
philosophical  learning  [Anunonius],  with  whom  he 
had  already  continued  five  years  before  I  began 
to  hear  lectures  on  those  subjects  " — so  that  He- 
raclas must  have  been  bom  not  long  after  170. 
Origen  himself  made  such  an  impression  upon  Hera- 
clas that  he  and  his  brother  were  among  the  first 
auditors  of  the  youthful  teacher.  At  this  time 
he  became  a  Christian,  and  soon  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  theologian.  Origen  entrusted  to  him  the 
direction  of  the  preparatory  department  of  the 
catechetical  shool.  He  refused  to  support  Origen 
in  his  contest  with  Demetrius,  and  after  he  went  to 
Csesarea  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  school,  and 
about  a  year  later  became  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
When  Origen  returned  to  Egypt,  Heraclas  excom- 
municated him  once  more,  and  deposed  Bishop 
Ammonius  of  Themuis  because  he  allowed  him  to 
preach  in  his  church.  Probably  until  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  was 
the  only  bishop  in  Egypt.  Eutychius  of  Alex- 
andria (q.v.)  says  (i.  332)  that  Demetrius  conse- 
crated three  others  and  Heraclas  twenty,  and  that 
he  was  the  first  to  be  called  patriarch. 

(Adolf  Habnack.) 

Bibuoohapht:  ASB,  July,  iii.  645-647;  M.  Le  Quien, 
Orient  Chriatianus,  ii.  392,  Paris,  1740;  Hamack,  G*- 
•chidUe,  i.  332.  ii.  2.  pp.  24-25  et  paaaim;  Neander,  ChrU- 
Han  Church,  i.  698,  700.  712;   DNB,  u.  897. 

HERACLEON.  See  VALENTiNns  and  His  School. 

HERACLITUS,  her^a-cloi'tus:  According  to  Euse- 
bius (Hiat  ecd.,  v.  27),  the  author  of  a  lost  work 
"  On  the  Apostle  "  (probably  a  conmientary  on 
Paul's  epistles),  and  a  contemporary  of  Conmiodus. 

Biblioorapht:  Harnaok,  LittenUur,  i.  758-759,  ii.  1,  p.  701; 
KrOger,  History,  p.  224. 

J^RBELOT,  ar"bl6',  DE  MOLAUfVILLE,  BAR- 
THELEMY  D':  French  Orientalist;  b.  in  Paris 
Dec.  4, 1625;  d.  there  Dec.  8, 1695.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself 
particidarly  to  Oriental  languages.  Subsequently 
he  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  Italy,  going  there  to 
establish  relations  with  people  from  the  Orient. 
On  his  return  to  France  he  received  the  patronage 
of  Fouquet  and  a  pension  of  1,500  livres.  Of  this 
last,  however,  he  was  deprived  on  the  fall  of  his 
patron  in  1661,  but  was  then  appointed  secretary 
and  interpreter  of  Oriental  languages  to  the  king. 
On  a  second  visit  to  Italy  in  1666,  Ferdinand  II.  of 
Tuscany  presented  him  with  many  valuable  Eastern 
manuscripts,  and  sought  to  retain  him  at  his  court. 
Recalled  to  Paris  by  Colbert,  he  was  granted  a 
pension  by  Louis  XIV.;  and  in  1692  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  successor  of  J.  d'Auvergne  in  the  chair 
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of  Syriac  at  the  College  Royal.  His  life  was  spent 
chiefly  in  the  preparation  of  his  well-known  Biblio- 
thkque  orientale,  ou  dictionnaire  universel  contenant 
givUrdUment  tout  ce  qui  regarde  la  connoissance  des 
peuples  de  VOrient  (ed.  A.  Galland,  Paris,  1697 
reprinted,  Maestricht,  1776  [supplement,  17S0] 
Germ,  transl.,  4  vols.,  Halle,  1785-9Q;  best  ed. 
4  vols.,  The  Hague,  1777-79).  The  work  is  mainly 
an  abridged  translation  of  the  immense  Arabic  en- 
cyclopedia of  Hajji  Khalfa,  but  it  also  contains  the 
substance  of  other  compilations  and  manuscripts. 
Despite  occasional  inaccuracies  and  inconsistencies, 
it  has  proved  an  invaluable  storehouse  of  Oriental 
learning,  and  remains  till  to-day  the  only  work  of 
the  kind  in  this  field.  The  Hague  edition  contains 
a  supplement  by  A.  Galland  and  C.  de  Visdelou, 
together  with  additional  notes  by  H.  A.  Schultens 
and  J.  J.  Reiske.  A  less  desirable  edition  is  the 
abridgment  of  M.  Desessarts  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1781- 
1783). 

Bibuoobaprt:  C.  Perrault,  Le$  Hommea  iUtutrea,  vol.  ii., 
Pftris,  1700;  C.  Acdllon,  Mimoirea  concemant  lea  vies 
,  .  .  de  .  .  .  modemee  cilHtree,  p.  134,  Amsterdam,  1709; 
Nio^ron,  Mhnoiree,  vol.  iv.;  Lichtenberger,  ESR,  vi.  186- 
187. 

HERBEN,  STEPHEN  JOSEPH:  Methodist  Epis- 
copalian; b.  at  London  May  11,  1861.  He  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  in  childhood,  and  was 
graduated  at  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
m.,  in  1889,  and  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Chicago, 
in  1891.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  ordained  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  ministry,  and  was  assist- 
ant editor  of  the  Epworth  Herald  from  1890  to  1895, 
and  of  the  Christian  Advocate  from  1895  to  1904. 
Since  the  latter  year  he  has  been  editor  of  the 
Epworth  Herald. 

HERBERGEN  ZUR  HEIMAT:  The  name  given 
in  Germany  to  certain  inns  or  lodging-houses  {Her- 
her  gen)  intended  primarily  for  wandering  artisans, 
and  combining  the  comforts  of  the  ordinary  hostelry 
with  the  advantages  of  a  refined  and  religious  atmos- 
phere. The  founder  of  the  system  was  Clemens 
Theodor  Perthes  (1809-67),  professor  of  juris- 
prudence at  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  son  of 
F.  C.  Perthes,  the  celebrated  publisher  of  Hamburg 
and  Gotha.  The  need  of  amelioration  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  wandering  youth  among  the  German 
working  classes  had  long  been  recognized,  and  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  some  attempts  in  that 
direction  were  made,  chiefly  through  the  publication 
of  new  guide-books  for  the  use  of  traveling  jour- 
neymen. Johann  Heinrich  Wichem  (q.v.)  had 
discerned  in  the  class  of  itinerant  workingmcn 
a  dangerous  means  for  the  dissemination  of  com- 
munistic ideas.  There  existed  in  1854,  when 
Perthes  first  began  his  work,  so-called  "  Pilgrims' 
Houses  "  in  a  few  of  the  larger  cities,  but  these 
failed  to  reach  the  great  mass  of  young  men.  The 
first  Herberge  zur  Heimat  was  opened  at  Bonn  in 
May,  1854,  and  such  wise  foresight  did  Perthes 
display  in  formulating  his  scheme  that  at  the 
present  day,  when  the  number  of  workingmen's  inns 
has  risen  to  about  500,  the  same  principles  control 
that  he  advanced  in  his  classic  work  on  the  subject 


(Das  Herbergswesen  der  HandwerksgeaeUen,  Gotha, 
1856;   2d  ed.,  1883). 

The  Herhergen  are  primarily  public  inns  in  that 
they  are  supplied  with  all  the  comforts  to  be  found 
in  such  institutions,  and  are  quite  free  from  the 
suggestion  of  charity;  expenses  must  be  met  by 
income,  and  only  the  funds  necessary  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  houses  are  derived  from  free  gifts. 
The  Herhergen  are  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  strict 
Christian  decency;  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
gaming,  and  excess  of  all  kinds  are  prohibited.  Each 
house  is  under  the  management  of  a  HausvaUtf  who 
receives  a  fixed  salary,  and  thus  is  free  from  tempta- 
tion to  advance  his  personal  welfare  at  the  expense 
of  his  guests.  Morning  and  evening  prayers  are 
held  by  the  Hav^avater,  at  which  the  guests  are 
invited  to  be  present,  but  attendance  is  voluntary. 
A  broader  spirit  than  that  which  prevailed  during 
the  first  period  of  the  system  animated  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Herhergen  during  the  last  twenty  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  great  process  of  transformation  from  agriculture 
and  home  production  to  highly  developed  industry 
and  commercialism  that  began  in  Germany  after 
the  war  with  France.  With  the  influx  of  hordes  of 
workingmen  into  the  cities  the  old  familiar  relation- 
ship between  Hauavater  and  guests  became  im- 
possible; yet  the  old  spiritual  influence  has  not 
been  abandoned.  For  the  harmonious  coordination 
of  effort,  provincial  Herhergen  associations  as  well 
as  a  national  society  have  been  organized. 

(Theodor  Schafer.) 

Biblxoorapht:  Besides  the  work  of  Perthes  named  in  the 
text,  consult:  G.  Augener,  Die  Herbertfen  gur  Heimat  und 
die  VereinehAueer  in  ihrer  eodalen  Bedeutung  fOr  die  Ge- 
genwari,  Bielefeld,  1869;  H.  Rathmann.  Die  Herberge 
gur  Heimat  nach  threr  bieherigen  EtUwickdung.  Uamburs. 
1876;  H.  H&pe,  Die  Herberge  Mur  Heimat,  in  Kleine  Bib- 
liothek  far  innere  Miuion,  parts  ix.-x.,  Leipsic,  1879; 
H.  Cuno,  Die  Herberge  zur  Heimat^  Bau  und  EinridUung, 
Leipsic,  1883;  Die  Herbergen  tur  Heimat,  Denk«duift  dee 
Central-AiMechusaea  fOr  innere  Miaeion,  Berlin,  1888. 
Much  material  on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  the  peri- 
odical Die  Arbeiterkolonie,  1884-96,  succeeded  by  Der 
Wanderer,  1897  sqq. 

HERBERGER,  VALERIUS:  Lutheran  preacher; 
b.  at  Fraustadt  (50  m.  s.s.w.  of  Posen)  Apr.  21, 
1562;  d.  there  May  18,  1627.  He  studied  for  three 
years  at  Freistadt  in  Silesia,  and  then  entered  the 
University  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  in  1582 
that  of  Leipsic.  In  1584  he  became  a  teacher  in 
his  native  city,  in  1590  deacon,  and  in  1599  pastor, 
in  which  office  he  was  very  successful  under  great 
difficulties.  When  Sigismund  III.,  a  pupil  of  the 
Jesuits,  ordered  his  congregation  to  cede  their  house 
of  worship  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  Herberger  ac- 
quired two  private  residences,  which  he  gradually 
transformed  into  a  church.  In  1613  a  pestUence 
broke  out  at  Fraustadt.  Herberger  performed  his 
pastoral  duties  with  undaunted  faithfulness,  and  in 
these  anxious  days  composed  his  only  song,  which 
has  found  a  place  in  all  Evangelical  hynm-books, 
"  Valet  wiU  ich  dir  gehen^  du  arge  falsche  Well " 
("  O  world,  so  vain,  I  leave  thee  ").  He  was  a  fertile 
writer.  His  most  comprehensive  work  is  Magnolia 
Dei  de  Jesu  scripturce  nucleo  et  medulla  (12  parts, 
1601-18),  meditations  on  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
Judges,  and  Ruth,  intended  to  emphasize  the  revela- 
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tion  of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament.    Herberger  also 
wrote  commentaries  on  Rev.  xxi.-xxii.  and  pub- 
lished them  as  Himmlisches  Jerusalem  (1609).    Of 
his  collections  of  sermons  may  be  mentioned  Pas- 
»um8zeiger   (1611),    Trauerbinden   or    funeral   ser- 
mons (7  vols.,  1611-21),  Evangelische  HerzpostUle 
(1613).    After  his  death  appeared  Epistolische  Herz- 
postUle, 97  Predigten  fiber  Jesus  Sirach,  and   Stap- 
pelpostille  (sermons  on  various  texts).    Several  of 
his  works  were  reprinted  in  the   nineteenth  cen- 
tury. (Ferdinand  0)hrs.) 
Bibuooraprt:   S.  F.  Lauterbach,  Vita,  fama  et  fata  VaUrii 
Herbergerii,  Leipsio,  1708  (the  basis  of  numerous  popular 
accounts);     A.    Henschel,    Vol.   Herberger,    Halle,    1889; 
ADB,   vol.   xii.     The  volume  of    selected  sermons,   ed. 
Orphal,  Leipsic,  1892,  contains  a  biographical  introduc- 
tion. 

HERBERT,  EDWARD  (Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
buiy).    See  Deism,  I.,  §  1. 

HERBERT,  GEORGE:  English  poet;  b.  at 
Montgomery,  Wales,  Apr.  3,  1593;  d.  at  Bemerton 
(2  m.  w.  of  Salisbuiy),  WQtshire,  Feb.,  1633  (buried 
Mar.  3).  He  was  a  brother  of  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to 
Westminster  School,  and  subsequently  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1613;  M.A.,  1616).  Here 
his  accomplishments  secured  him  a  fellowship  in 
1616,  and  the  public  oratorship  of  the  university  in 
1619,  a  position  which  he  resigned  in  1627.  As 
university  orator  he  came  into  close  contact  with 
tlie  king,  and  spent  much  time  at  court,  hoping  to 
obtain  preferment  in  the  service  of  the  State. 
Among  his  friends  were  Francis  Bacon,  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  Izaak  Walton,  John  Donne,  and  Bishop 
Andrewes.  On  the  death  of  James  I.  in  1625,  he 
withdrew  from  court  life  and  retired  to  the  home 
of  a  friend  in  Kent  to  study  theology.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  was  ordained  deacon  and  presented  to 
the  prebend  of  Layton  Ecclesia,  Huntingdonshire, 
to  w^hich  was  attached  an  estate,  with  a  dilapidated 
chureh,  at  Leighton,  two  miles  from  Little  Gidding, 
the  home  of  Nicholas  Ferrar  (q.v.).  Under  Ferrar's 
guidance  Herbert  restored  the  church;  and,  indeed, 
it  was  largely  through  Ferrar's  influence  that  he 
ultimately  gave  himself  completely  to  a  religious 
life.  In  Apr.,  1630,  he  was  presented  by  Charles  I. 
to  the  rectory  of  Fugglestone  with  Bemerton,  WQt- 
shire. His  short  ministry  of  three  years  at  Bemer- 
ton was  characterized  by  such  a  saint-like  devotion 
to  his  duties  that  he  was  called  "  Holy  George 
Herbert."  Next  to  Christianity  he  loved  the 
Established  Chureh.  His  fame  now  rests  upon  the 
posthumous  volume,  The  Temple:  Sacred  Poems 
and  Private  Ejaculations  (ed.  N.  Ferrar,  Cambridge, 
1633,  and  often;  facsimile  reprint,  with  preface  by 
J.  H.  Shorthouse,  London,  1882).  Though  his  poems 
are  often  marred  by  verbal  conceits,  their  genuine 
piety  and  devotional  fervor  have  made  them 
religious  classics,  and  given  Herbert  a  position, 
shared  only  by  John  Keble,  as  the  poet  of  Anglican 
theology.  Herbert's  prose-work,  A  Priest  to  the 
Temple :  or,  the  Country  Parson  (ed.  H.  C.  Beeching, 
Oxford,  1898),  first  published  in  his  Remains 
(London,  1652),  is  an  excellent  treatise  on  pastoral 
theology.  Of  the  many  editions  of  Herbert,  the 
best  is  that  by  A.  B.  Grosart,  The  Complete  Works 


in  Prose  and  Verse  of  George  Herbert,  with  valuable 

introduction  (3  vols.,  London,  1874). 

Biblioorapht:  A  biographical  notice  by  B.  Oley  was  pre- 
fixed to  the  Country  Pareon,  ed.  of  1652  and  often  in  late 
editions  of  his  poems;  the  Memoir  by  Isaak  Walton  first 
appeared  in  1670,  then  in  the  collected  lives  of  Donne, 
Hooker,  ed.  of  1674,  and  often  in  editions  of  Herbert's 
poems.  Consult:  Life  of  Oeorge  Herbert  of  Bemerton, 
London,  1803;  A.  Q.  Hyde,  Oeorffe  Herbert  and  hia  Timea, 
ib.  1906. 

HERDER,     har'der,     JOHANW     GOTTFRIED: 

Superintendent     at    Weimar,    contemporary    of 
Goethe,  and  influential  both  in  German 
Life,    church  affairs  and  German  literature;  b.  at 
Mohrungen  (62  m.  s.s.w.  of  K5nigsberg), 
East  Prussia,  Aug.  26,  1744;  d.  at  Weimar  Dec. 
18,  1803.    He  studied  theology,    philosophy,  and 
ancient  science  at  Kdnigsberg,  1762-64,  and  had 
Kant  as  his  teacher  and  fatherly  friend.    While 
still  a  young  clergyman  and  teacher  at  the  Riga 
cathedral  school,  he  established  his  literary  reputa- 
tion by  the  Fragmente  aber  die  neueste  deutsche 
Litteratur  (Riga,  1767)  and   the  KrUischen  Bilder 
(1769).    From  1771  to  1776  he  had  the  position  of 
court  preacher  and  coimcUor  of  the  consistory  at 
Biickeburg;  then  he  was  called  to  Weimar  as  super- 
intendent to  undertake  the  management  of  ecclesi- 
astical and  school  affairs.     Here  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life,  and  here  a  bronze  statue  tells  of  his  glory. 
Herder,  the  theologian  among  the  classics  and  the 
classic  author  among  the  German  theologians,  is 
equally  great  in  poetry,  criticism,  in 
His  Great-  the  history  of  civilization,  literature 
ness  and    and  art,  in  philosophy  and  pedagogics, 
Ability,      in  religion,  religious  inquiry,  and  theol- 
ogy. Everywhere  he  sought  new  paths, 
foimd  new  openings,  and  inspired  minds.    The  best 
thinkers  of  the  nation,  Lessing,  Wieland,  Goethe, 
Lavater,  Jacobi,  valued  him  highly.    The  extent  of 
his  knowledge  is  remarkably  wide.     He  had  an  open 
eye  for  all  that  is  true,  good,  and  beautiful,  which 
always  and  everywhere  has  proved  the  godly  in- 
stinct of  humanity.     He  united  critical  sharpness 
with  intuitive  geniality,  deep  learning  with  inex- 
haustible productivity.    With  most  ardent  diligence 
he  collected  the  products  of  human  civilization  and 
godly  revelation  from  the  Bible,  in  the  mythologies, 
popular  traditions  and  songs,  in  the  foimders  of 
religions  and  the  lawgivers,  poets,  and  thinkers  of 
all  nations,  and  all  that  he  found  here  and  in  the 
philosophers  from  Zoroaster  to  Spinoza,  Leibnitz, 
Rousseau,  and   Shaftesbury,  he  worked  into   his 
philosophy  of  mankind. 

The  dry  veins  of  theology,  too,  were  filled  with 
fresh  blood  by  Herder.    His  sense  of  truth  and  love 
of  freedom,  his  refined  taste  and  wide- 
His  Service  minded  toleration,  have  had  a  very 
to  Theology  favorable  influence  upon  religious  life 
and        and  ideas.  Liturgies,  homiletics,  hymn- 
Religion,    ology  owe  him  as  much  as  the  Chris- 
tian catechism,  the  study  of  theology, 
and  the  practical  training  of  the  clergy.    He  revived 
church  history,  he  freed  dogmatics  from  the  bonds 
of  scholasticism;    he  was  a  great  promoter  of  the 
esthetic  and  practical  religious  estimation  of  the 
Bible  as  well  as  of  its  historical  and  critical  value;  he 
discovered  the  law  of  a  progressing  reformation  and 
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wonderfully  prepared  the  renovation  of  the  Christian 
faith,  the  deliverance  of  the  spirit  of  religion  from 
the  law  of  a  dead  form.  Herder  fought  against  the 
insipid  and  weak  neology  as  well  as  against  rigid 
orthodoxy.  The  Bible  was  all  and  everything  to 
him.  In  the  different  epochs  of  his  development 
he  always  was  its  defender,  the  cultivator  of  truly 
Protestant  principles,  an  honest  judge  of  the  dispu- 
ting parties,  a  prophet  of  the  regeneration  of  Chris- 
tianity, a  speaker  for  Christian  humanity.  He  does 
not  dilute,  like  a  scholastic  theologian,  for  words, 
forms,  theological  formulas,  but  for  the  eternal  truth 
of  the  gospel  of  love.  He  is  not  afraid  to  acknowl- 
edge the  mythical,  traditional,  poetical  elements  in 
Bible  histoiy,  but  he  always  tries  to  set  forth  the 
highest  ideas  of  God  in  their  gloiy.  He  is  neither 
a  dry  materialist  nor  a  bombastic  metaphysician. 
He  wants  to  be  a  Bible-theologian  in  the  spirit  of 
Luther,  and  has  become  the  "  John  the  Baptist  of 
modem  theology." 

Of  his  theological  works  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  here:  Die  dUeate  Urkunde  dea  Menschen- 

gescKUchta  (2  vols.,  Riga,  1774-76),  in- 
Theological  quiries  into  the  first  two  chapters  of 
Works.     Genesis;    two  contributions  to  New 

Testament  theology  entitled  Erlduter- 
ungen  atu  einer  neugedffneten  morgenldndischen 
Qvelle  (the  Zend-Avesta;  1775)  and  Briefe  von  zwei 
BrUdem  Jeau  in  unaerem  Kanon  (the  Epistles  of 
James  and  Jude;  1775);  also  ProvinzialbUUter  an 
Prediger  (1774),  an  apology  against  the  theology  of 
the  Aufkldrung,  These  works  Herder  published 
while  at  Btlckeburg.  At  Weimar  he  published 
Lieder  der  Ldebe  (the  Song  of  Solomon,  "  the  purest 
ai\d  sweetest  love-poetiy  of  old  times  ";  1778); 
Maran  Atha  oder  daa  Buck  von  der  Zukunft  dea 
Herm  (the  Apocalypse;  1779);  Briefe  Oberdaa  Stu- 
dium  der  Theologie  (1780-81),  a  kind  of  theolog- 
ical encyclopedia,  including  a  whole  series  of  essays 
and  inquiries  of  exegetic  and  dogmatic  contents 
about  the  "  Redeemer  according  to  the  First  Three 
Gospels  '';  the  "  Son  of  God  according  to  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  the  Facts  of  Whitsimtide,  and  of  the 
Resurrection  ";  about  the  "  Spirit  of  Christianity  "  ; 
*'  Religion  in  Comparison  with  Dogmatic  Opinions 
and  Customs  " ;  "  Christianity  and  anti-Christian- 
ity"; Vom  Geiat  der  ebr&iachen  Poeaie  (2  vols.,  1782- 
1783;  Eng.  transl.,  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry^  2  vols., 
Burlington,  1833),  a  book  that  broke  a  path  for 
the  study  of  Hebrew  Poetry  (see  Hebrew  Lan- 

OUAQB    AND    LITERATURE,    III.).      Much  that  is   of 

value  has  also  been  preserved  in  Herder's  occa- 
sional addresses  and  sermons.  His  deepest  views 
are  revealed  in  his  philosophical  works  concerning 
God,  "  Perception  and  Feeling,"  and  in  the  Ideen 
zur  Geachichte  der  Philoaophie  der  Menachheit  (4 
vols.,  1784-91). 

Herder's  final  and  ripest  ideal  was  the  regenera- 
tion of  Christianity  through  the  Bible,  the  extension 
of  the  Reformation  to  church  dogmas  corrupted  by 
Oriental  and  Alexandrian  ideas,  the  restoration  of 
the  religion  of  Christ  in  contrast  to  the  religion 
addressed  to  Christ,  the  revival  of  the  ecclesiastical 
theory  according  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  renova- 
tion of  religious  language.  He  never  tires  of  repeat- 
ing that  leUgion  has  its  place  in  the  mind  and  feeling, 


and  that  the  way  of  thinking,  confidence,.  IrinHnftaa, 
charity,  and  truth  are  its  quintessence  and  deepest 
meaning.  A.  Werner. 

Biblioorapht:  A  very  rich  literature  is  indicated  in  the 
BrUiah  Miueum  Catalogue  and  SupplemenL  A  complete 
edition  of  the  Werke,  ed.  W.  Suphan,  appeared  in  33  vols., 
Berlin,  1877-09;  his  Erinnerungen  in  2  vols,  appeared 
Stuttgart,  1820;  a  Lebentbiid  in  3  vols.,  Erlangen,  1846- 
1848:  UnoedruekU  Briefe,  3  vols..  Frankfort.  1856-57; 
Briefe  von  und  an  Herder,  3  vols..  Leipsic,  1861-62;  Briefe 
an  Hamann,  Berlin,  1889.  Consult:  A.  Werner,  Herder 
aU  Theolooe,  Berlin,  1871;  R.  Haym,  Herder  nach  eeinem 
LAen  und  Wirken,  2  vols.,  ib.  1877-85;  E.  KOhnemann, 
Herder,  Leipsic.  1904;  H.  Dechent,  Herder  und  die  Oethe- 
tieche  Bebrachtuno  der  ?ieili0en  Schrift,  Giessen,  1904;  K 
Muthesius.  Herder'e  FamilierU^en,  Berlin*  1904;  O. 
Baumgarten,  Herder'e  Lebenawerk  und  die  reHgidee  Praoe 
der  GBgenwart,  TQbingen,  1905;  R.  Weilandt,  Herder* 
Theorie  von  der  Religion,  Berlin.  1905;  R.  Stephan,  Herder 
in  BOckAwo,  TQbingen,  1905. 

HERDING.    See  Pastoral  Life,  Hebrew. 

HERESY:  A  view  or  opinion  not  in  accord  with 
the  prevalent  standards.  The  Greek  word  haireais, 
meaning  originally  a  choice,  then  a  self-chosen  belief, 
is  applied  by  the  Fathers  as  early  as  the  third  cen- 
tury to  a  deviation  from  the  fundamental  Christian 
faith,  which  was  punished  by  exclusion  from  the 
Church.  From  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  the 
emperors  accepted  the  view  that  they  were  bound 
to  use  their  temporal  power  against  heretics  for 
the  maintenance  of  purity  of  doctrine;  Theodosius 
the  Great  attempted  to  exterminate  heretics  by  a 
system  of  penalties,  which  was  extended  by  his 
successors  and  maintained  by  Justinian.  Any  devia- 
tion from  the  orthodox  belief  might  be  punished  by 
infamy,  incapacity  to  hold  office  or  give  testimony, 
banishment,  and  confiscation  of  property;  the  death 
penalty  was  only  prescribed  for  certain  sects,  such 
as  the  Manichean.  The  severer  punishments  were 
imposed  on  the  leaders  of  heretical  sects,  or  for  the 
conferring  and  receiving  of  orders  within  them  and 
for  public  gatherings.  This  legislation  was  not 
accepted  in  the  Merovingian  kingdom,  which  left 
it  to  the  Church  to  combat  heresy  with  spiritual 
weapons;  the  Visigothic  law,  on  the  other  hand, 
took  the  same  standpoint  as  the  Roman.  The  Caro- 
lingian  period  provided  penalties  for  the  practise 
of  paganism;  but  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  the  rise  and  spread  of  heretical  sects, 
especially  the  Cathari,  led  to  active  ecclesiastical 
legislation  against  heresy.  As  early  as  the  eleventh 
century,  the  secular  authorities  in  France  and 
Germany  had  punished  individual  heretics  with 
death,  and  the  councils  of  the  twelfth  declared  them 
bound  to  use  their  power  in  this  way.  While 
Frederick  I.  and  II.,  and  Louis  VIII.,  IX.,  and  X. 
of  France  were  enacting  laws  of  this  kind,  the  ecclesi- 
astical view  that  heresy  came  by  right  before  the 
Chiuxsh's  tribunal  led  to  the  erection  of  special 
chiuxjh  courts  with  a  procedure  of  their  own  (see 
Inquisition;  Jurisdiction,  Ecclesiastical).  In 
the  present  Roman  Catholic  practise,  heresy  is  the 
wilful  holding  by  a  baptized  person  of  doctrines 
which  contradict  any  article  of  faith  defined  by  the 
catholic  Church,  or  which  have  been  condemned 
by  a  pope  or  a  general  council  as  heretical,  provided 
that  the  holder  knows  the  right  faith  and  makes 
open  profession  of  his  departure  from  it.  The  pen- 
alty is  excommunicatio  major  lata  aenientuB,  which 
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by  the  constitution  Apostolica  cura  of  1869  is 
specially  reserved  to  the  pope;  forfeiture  of  Chris- 
tian burial;  for  clerics,  deposition  and  degrada- 
tion; for  impenitent  heretics,  delivery  to  the 
secular  arm  for  a  variety  of  secular  penalties. 
Theoretically,  the  Roman  Catholic  Chureh  still 
holds  to  the  old  severe  legislation,  and  as  late  as 
1878  Leo  XIII.  confirmed  a  ruling  of  the  cardinal 
vicar  based  on  these  principles  in  relation  to  those 
who  attended  Protestant  services  in  Rome.  But 
the  altered  position  of  the  Chureh  in  modem  times 
permits  only  the  imposition  of  ecclesiastical  penal- 
ties. A  number  of  decisions  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Holy  Office  and  of  local  councils,  it  is  true,  still 
forbid  absolutely  any  communicatio  in  divinis  with 
heretics,  such  as  attendance  at  Protestant  services 
(for  the  purpose  of  worship),  and  extend  as  far  as 
possible  even  to  the  avoidance  of  sending  children 
to  Protestant  schools. 

In  the  Evangelical  Churehes  not  a  few  relics  of  the 
older  attitude  have  continued,  although  Luther  at 
first  was  unwilling  to  recognize  heresy  as  an  offense; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  burning  of  Servetus  (q.v.), 
a  number  of  the  older  Protestant  constitutions 
regard  heresy  as  a  crime,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Anabaptists,  whose  punishment  by  the  severe 
measures  of  the  secular  government  was  applauded 
by  the  Reformers.  But  logically  the  Evangelical 
Chureh,  which  declines  to  force  the  consciences  of 
its  members,  and  appeals  solely  to  Scripture  for  the 
confirmation  of  its  doctrines,  can  only  rebuke 
erroneous  doctrines  as  erroneous,  and  commend  to 
pastoral  exhortation  those  who  hold  them.  This 
does  not  prevent  the  disciplinary  dismissal  of  a 
minister  who  in  his  teaching  transgresses  the  bounds 
of  Evangelical  freedom;  and  on  the  part  of  a  lay- 
man, a  public  attitude  of  hostility  toward  the 
Evangelical  faith  would  properly  subject  him  also 
to  discipline,  extending,  in  case  of  obstinate  per- 
sistence, to  formal  exclusion  from  chureh  fellowship, 
although  in  modem  practise  this  is  seldom  em- 
ployed.   See  Orthodoxy.  (P.  HiNscHiusf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  From  the  legal  standpoint:  B.  Hobhouse, 
TreaHae  on  Hereby  a«  CognUable  by  the  Spiritual  Courts, 
London,  1792,  answered  by  F.  Randolph,  Scriptural  Re- 
viHon  of  Scriptural  ArQumerUa,  ib.  1793;  N.  MQnchen,  Daa 
kanoniache  Oerichtaverfahren  und  Strafrecht,  ii.  315,  Co- 
logne, 1865;  E.  Ldning,  Oeachiehte  dea  deutachen  Kirchen- 
rtdUa,  i.  95  sqq.,  Strasbuig.  1878;  J.  Havet.  L'H&riaia 
ml  U  braa  aiculier  au  moyen  Age,  Paris,  1881;  P.  Farinac- 
eius.  Law  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Caaea  of  Hereey,  Lon- 
don, 1885;  B.  Guidonis,  Practica  inquiaitionia  fierelice 
pravitatie,  Paris,  1886;  A.  L.  Richter,  Lehrbuch  dea  .  .  . 
Kirchenreehta,  ed.  W.  Kahl,  p.  229.  Leipsio,  1886:  P.  Hin- 
achius,  Kirchenrecht  ,  .  .  in  Deutachland,  iv.  790,  844. 
847.  V.  157.  378.  679.  vi.  186,  189,  Berlin,  1886-97. 

On  the  historical  side  consult:  G.  Arnold,  Unpartei- 
iaehe  Kirchen'  und  Ketaerhiatorie,  Schaffhausen.  1740; 
C.  W.  F.  Walch.  Entumrf  einer  voUat&ndigen  Hiatorie  der 
Ketzereien,  11  vols.,  Leipsic.  1762-85;  N.  Lardner.  Hiat. 
cf  the  Heretica  of  the  Firat  Two  Cenluriea,  London,  1780; 
E.  Burton,  The  Hereaiea  of  the  Apoatolic  Age,  Oxford, 
1829;  C.  U.  Hahn,  Keizer  im  MiUelalter,  3  vols..  Stutt- 
gart, 1846-50;  J.  H.  Blunt.  Dictionary  of  Secta,  Here- 
aiea, Bccleaiaatical  Partiea  and  Schoola  of  Religioua  ThougfU, 
Philadelphia.  1874;  M.  Menendes  y  Pelayo.  Hiatoria  de 
ioa  heterodozoa  Eapailolea,  3  vols..  Madrid.  1881;  H.  H. 
Wsratt,  Principal  Hereaiea  Relating  to  our  Lord' a  Incarna- 
tion, London,  1881;  A.  Hilgenfeld.  Die  Ketzergeachichte 
dea  Urthriatenihuma,  Leipsic,  1884;  F.  Tocco.  L'Ereaia 
nel  medio  evo,  Florence.  1884;  8.  E.  Herrick,  Some  Here- 
Mm  of  Yeaterday,  Boston.  1885;    P.  Fierini,  La  Oeneai  del 


Liberaliamo,  Prato,  1889;  U.  Robert.  Lea  Signea  dHn- 
famie  au  moyen  dge.  Hiritiquea,  Paris.  1889;  J.  J.  I.  von 
Ddllinger.  Beitr&ge  zur  Sektengeachichte  dea  MiUelaUera,  2 
vols.,  Munich.  1890;  C.  Ueuner.  Beitr&ge  zur  Organiaation 
der  pdpatlichen  KeizergerichU,  Leipfuc.  1890;  A  D.  White, 
Hiat.  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  unth  Theology,  New  York, 
1896;  H.  C.  Hiller.  Hereaiea,  5  vols..  London.  1899-1902. 
A  history  of  the  attitude  of  the  English  law  is  given  in 
J.  H.  Blunt.  Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  Hiatorical  7A«o^• 
ogy,  pp.  30e-311.  Philadelphia,  1870.  Consult  also  the 
literature  under  Abianibm,  Donatxsm.  Extttchxanibm, 
Gnosticism,  iNQUumoN,  Montanibm.  Pelagianism.  etc.. 
and  consult  also  the  works  on  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church;  DCB,  ii.  907-911;   DCA,  i.  766-769. 

HERETIC  BAPTISIL 

Its   Validity   Denied.    Controversy   between  Csrprian 

and  Stephen  (}  1). 
The  Donatist  Controversy.     Augustine  ({  2). 
Attitude  of  the  Eastern  Church  (}  3). 
The  Roman  Catholic  Position  (}  4). 
The  Protestant  Position  ({  5). 

The  initiation  into  the  Church  was  accomplished 
from  the  beginning  by  Baptism  (q.v.),  and  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arose,  how  is  the  rite  to 
I.  Its  Valid-  be  regarded  if  the  administrant  did  not 
ity  Denied,  belong  to  the  true  communion?  If  the 
Controversy  working  of  the  Spirit  was  effective  ex- 

between  clusively  in  the  Church,  a  new  baptism 
Cyprian  and  of  those  baptized  into  a  heretical  body 

Stephen,  seemed  inevitable.  Even  Clement  of 
Alexandria  regarded  the  baptism  of 
heretics  as  not  genuine  (Strom.,  i.  19).  Tertullian 
declares  with  great  vigor  against  heretic  baptism 
{De  baptismOf  xv.),  and  in  a  Greek  work  now  lost 
treated  especially  of  the  subject.  A  Carthaginian 
synod  held  under  Agrippinus,  between  200  and  220, 
declared  baptism  performed  outside  of  the  Church  in- 
valid (Cyprian,  Epist,,  Ixx.  [Ixxi.]  4).  In  Asia  Minor, 
at  the  synods  of  Iconium  and  Synnada,  the  baptism 
of  the  Montanists  was  not  recognized  (Eusebius, 
Hiat  ecd.t  VII.,  vii.  5;  Firmilian,  in  Epiat.  Cypriani, 
Ixxiv.  [Ixxv.]  5).  As  for  Rome,  Hippolytus  charges 
Calixtus  (pope  217-222)  with  having  first  (hardly 
"  especially  ")  introduced  the  repetition  of  baptism 
{Philoaophoumena,  ix.  12).  Nevertheless,  Stephen 
(253-257)  could  assert  as  Roman  tradition  the  recep- 
tion of  heretics  and  schismatics  by  mere  imposition 
of  hands.  Stephen's  position  is  not  altogether  clear. 
According  to  CJyprian  {Epist.f  Ixxiv.  |lxxv.])  and 
Eusebius  {Hist,  ecd,,  vii.  2),  Stephen  regarded  the 
imposition  of  hands  at  the  reception  of  all  heretics 
as  sufficient,  but  some  Christian  form  of  baptism  is 
evidently  presupposed  (Cyprian,  Epist.,  Ixxiv.  pxxv.] 
9, 18;  Ixxii.  [Ixxiii.]  18;  Ixxiii.  Qxxiv.]  5).  Also  the 
beginning  of  the  controversy  with  Cyprian  is  not 
clear.  But  Cyprian's  letters  Ixvi.  and  Ixvii.  [Ixviii. 
and  Ixvii.]  show  that  the  relation  between  Cyprian 
and  Stephen,  who  held  communion  with  bishops 
who  had  lapsed,  was  not  at  all  friendly.  According 
to  the  extant  sources,  Cyprian  opened  the  contro* 
versy,  probably  provoked  by  Stephen.  At  first 
Cyprian  carried  on  the  contest  with  the  help  of 
African  councils.  The  synod  at  Carthage,  in  255, 
declared  that  "  no  one  could  be  baptized  out  of  the 
Church  "  (CJyprian,  Epiat,,  Ixix.  [bcx.]  1),  without 
mentioning  Stephen.  At  the  synod  of  256,  seventy- 
one  bishops  decided  in  like  manner  (Cyprian,  Epiat., 
Ixxii.  [Ixxiii.]),  and  so  did  the  eighty-seven  bishops 
assembled  on  Sept.  I  of  the  same  year;  but  their 
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decision  was  not  to  be  binding  upon  bishops  who 
represented  another  tradition.  Nevertheless,  the 
rupture  with  Rome  could  not  be  avoided  (Cyprian, 
Epist.f  Ixxiii.  [Ixxiv.]),  and  this  because  Stephen 
refused  all  concessions.  Cyprian  now  tried  to  place 
against  the  authority  of  Rome  the  "  unanimity  " 
of  the  other  bishops.  Firmilian  of  Csesarea  in 
Cappadocia  joined  him  (Cyprian,  EpisLf  Ixxiv. 
[Ixxv.]),  whereas  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  tried  to 
mediate.  Death  probably  prevented  Stephen  from 
excommimicating  the  churches  of  Cappadocia  and 
Cilicia.  His  successor,  Sixtus  II.,  seems  to  have 
been  on  friendly  terms  with  Cyprian.  See  Cyprian, 
§  3;  Stephen  I.,  Pope. 

The  question  of  heretic  baptism  came  up  again  in 
the  Donatistic  controversy,  since  the  characteristic 
of  Donatism  (q.v.)  was  the  rebaptism  of  heretics 
and  schismatics.  At  the  Synod  of  Aries 
2.  The  in  314  it  was  decided  (canon  viii.)  that 
Donatist  schismatics  are  to  be  received  by  mere 
Contro-  imposition  of  hands.  Csecilian  gave 
versy.  up  the  previously  existing  African 
Augustine,  practise;  but  the  Donatists  in  rejecting 
their  opponents  rejected  also  their 
baptism,  though  they  do  not  seem  at  first  to  have 
consistently  carried  out  their  principle  (cf.  T.  Hahn, 
Tyconiusstudien,  Leipsic,  1900,  pp.  102  sqq.;  Au- 
gustine, Epist.,  xciii.  43-44).  The  persecution  of 
the  Donatists  by  Macarius  intensified  their  opposi- 
tion, but  still  they  did  not  always  rebaptize  (Augus- 
tine, De  baptismo,  i.  2,  7,  ii.  16-17,  v.  6,  Contra 
episL  Parmmumif  iii.  21,  ii.  34).  The  Donatist 
Tyconius  opposed  a  rebaptism  from  principle.  He 
held  that  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  catholic 
were  real;  but  in  Africa,  where  the  Church  was 
opposing  Donatism,  they  were  not  the  media  of 
salvation.  Tyconius 's  ideas  were  taken  up  by 
Augustine  and  carried  further.  According  to  his 
notion  of  the  (Dhurch  as  the  externa  communio  aacror 
mentorum,  i.e.,  a  "  communion  of  saints,"  he  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  having  baptism  and  the 
having  salvation  through  baptism.  Though  not 
correctly,  yet  actually,  baptism  is  administered 
outside  of  the  Church  catholic  (De  baptismo,  i.  2, 
22-23).  The  sacredness  of  the  baptism  can  not  be 
destroyed  by  the  unholy  administrant,  because  it 
has  in  itself  the  divine  power  for  salvation  or  evil 
(De  baptismo,  ii.  15).  Even  among  heretics  there 
can  be  "  a  real  Christian  baptism  "  (De  baptismo^ 
V.  2,  5).  The  baptismal  formula  according  to  the 
Gospel  guarantees  the  sacrament,  hence  the  schis- 
matics also  have  a  "  legitimate  "  sacrament,  though 
not  "  legitimately  "  (De  baptismo,  v.  8).  Inde- 
pendent of  administrant  and  recipient  a  character 
dominicus  belongs  to  baptism  (De  baptismo,  vi.  1 ; 
cf.  Contra  epist,  Parmeniani,  ii.  29);  for  not  the  ad- 
ministrant, as  Petilian  says,  but  Christ,  is  the 
"  origin  and  root  and  head  of  the  baptized  "  (Contra 
epist,  Petiliani,  iii.  64).  But  of  course  only  in  the 
Church  catholic  is  baptism  received  for  salvation 
(De  baptismo,  vi.  78,  vii.  75,  Contra  Cresconium, 
i.  27-28);  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  entirely  con- 
nected with  the  Church  (De  baptismo,  iii.  22,  v.  29). 
An  unbeliever  who  has  been  baptized  does  not 
receive  forgiveness  or  loses  it  at  once,  yet  if  he  be 
converted  he  needs  no  rebaptism  (De  baptismo. 


i.  18-19,  iii.  18;  and  elsewhere).  But  what  prevents 
the  schismatic  from  receiving  salvation  is  his  lack 
of  love.  True,  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  even  m  a 
schismatic  communion,  but  not  as  the  spirit  of  love. 
Hence  a  schismatic,  be  he  ever  so  praiseworthy,  has 
not  the  true  love,  but  only  he  who  has  become  a 
"  partaker  in  the  holy  unity  "  (Contra  Cresconium, 
ii.  16  sqq.).  Without  love  all  sacraments  avail 
nothing,  and  love  is  wanting  in  the  schismatic 
(De  baptismo,  i.  12,  22,  ii.  22,  iii.  20  sqq.,  iv.  24 
sqq.). 

Jbi  the  East,  the  attitude  toward  heretic  baptism 

was  imcertain  and  depended  on  the  estimate  of  the 

various  sects.   The  eighth  canon  of  the 

3.  Attitude  Council  of  Nicsea  recognizes  the  bap- 

of  the       tism  of  the   Novatians;    canon  xix. 

Eastern     rejects  that  of  the  adherents  of  Paul 

Church,  of  Samosata.  The  Synod  of  Laodicea 
(c.  360)  also  makes  distinctions  (canons 
vii.  and  viii.).  The  Apostolic  Constitutions  refuse  to 
acknowledge  baptism  by  heretics,  but  forbid  a 
repetition  of  the  rite  (vi.  15).  The  Second  Trullan 
Council  (692)  distinguishes  again  between  heretics. 

In  the  West,  Augustine  laid  a  lasting  foimdation 

for  the  estimate  of  heretic  baptism.    Following  him, 

Peter    Lombard    ("Sentences,"    IV., 

4.  The      dist.  6  A)  says  that  persons  baptized 
Roman     by  heretics  with  the  Christian  baptis- 

Catholic  mal  formula  are  to  be  received  by 
Position,  imposition  of  hands.  Bonaventura  (on 
Peter  Lombard,  ut  sup.)  sees  a  reason 
for  not  repeating  baptism  in  the  **  impression  of  a 
character."  Thomas  Aquinas  (Summa^  iii.,  quasst. 
66,  art.  9)  emphasizes  the  indelible  character  which 
baptism  impresses,  but  holds  that  the  res  sacra- 
menti,  the  blessed  efficacy,  is  lacking  to  heretics. 
The  decree  of  the  Council  of  Florence  for  the  Arme- 
nians (§  10;  cf.  H.  Denzinger,  Eru^heiridion,  Wurz- 
burg,  1888,  p.  161)  declared  that  even  a  heathen 
and  heretic  can  baptize  "  provided  he  keeps  to  the 
form  of  the  Church  and  intends  to  do  what  the 
Church  does,"  but  the  decree  for  the  Jacobites 
(Denzinger,  ut  sup.,  p.  170)  says  that  only  in  the 
Church  are  the  sacraments  sufficient  for  salvation. 
The  Council  of  Trent  acknowledged  as  valid  baptism 
performed  by  heretics  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity 
"  with  the  intention  of  doing  what  the  Church 
does  "  (Session  vii.,  de  baptismo,  canon  iv.),  and  in 
view  of  this  demanded  the  obedience  of  all  bap- 
tized (canon  viii.;  cf.  the  letter  of  Pius  IX.  to  the 
emperor  of  Germany  in  1873,  in  Mirbt,  QueUen, 
p.  386).  At  the  Synod  of  Evreux  in  1576  it  was 
decided  (and  often  repeated  afterward)  that  the 
Protestants  were  not  to  be  denied  the  general  inten- 
tion. In  practise  the  disposition  prevails  to  re- 
baptize  Protestant  converts,  but  with  exceptions. 

Protestantism  has  from  the  beginning  preserved 

its  ecimienical  character  in  the  estimate  of  baptism. 

Hence  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  case 

5.  The      of   necessity,    the    administration    of 
Protestant  baptism  even  by  a  Roman  Catholic 

Position,    priest  has  been  conceded.    Calvin,  in 

1565,  allowed  the  non-Lutherans  at 

Frankfort    to    have    their   children    baptized    by 

Lutheran  ministers.    Only  against  the  validity  of 

baptisms    by    anti-Trinitarian    communions    aro 
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doubts  entertained  by  Protestants*  some  maintain- 
ing that  a  communion  which  does  not  baptize  in 
the  name  of  Chmt  has  no  Christian  baptism  at  alL 
But  where  baptism  receives  into  the  congregation 
of  belie  vera  in  Christ,  it  can  not  be  repeated,  because 
it  is  the  inviolable  gift  of  adoption  through  Christ. 

N.  BONWETSCH, 
BiBLtooSAPSTt  The  ■ouresfli  are:  Cyprian,  Epittctir,  ]xi%,- 
Ikct,,  cd.  G.  Hartel.  ii.  547  aqq.*  3  voIj..  Vienna,  186(8-71, 
and  the  anoaymotis  De  reidpfinnote,  ib..  Lii.  09  sqq.  (Eng, 
tmoflL  of  tbeM  is  to  be  Fqund  in  ANF,  v.  375-^02  and 
667i  AciQ.);  Euwbiufi,  Hist  ih^d.,  VII,,  li\-ix.;  and  the 
antUDooatistic  writirvKA  of  Atigualinep  Consult:  J.  W. 
F.  Hsaingp  DoM  Sakrammt  d^r  Taujt,  L  62  aqq.,  Er- 
|aii^ii,184€;  W.  Eiiviu*  Hi$L  of  Church  Opinion  »  .  ,  udth 
Hffwsncm  io  Htretis^  Sdunr^Hcal  and  Lay  AdminUtxi^ 
Hon,  London.  ISS&;  T.  Haho,  TifcanituttudieA,  Leipsie, 
1900:  J.  Ernit.  IH*  Keti^rtaufani^eieftenhcit  in  der  oU- 
•dm^Uich^n  Kifrhe,  Mutii,  1901;  Hefele,  Condlieng^ 
achi^hte,  i,  117  Aqq.,  201  sqq.,  407  sqq..  427  mqq..  Enji. 
transL,  i.  98  itqq.,  180  «qq..  400  »qq.,  430  aqq.;  Neander, 
CArifftiiin  ChuTch,  L  317-323,  ii.  210;  BcbaAT.  ChrUtk^n 
CAiiTcA,  ii,  262-265.  Further  matter  is  found  in  the  lit- 
e^atuFe  uodef  CTraiAj*  and  Auqdstiwe. 

HERGElfROETHER,  her^gen-rO^'ter,  JOSEPH; 
Roman  Catholic  scholar;  b.  at  Wuraburg  Sept.  IB, 
1S24;  d.  in  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Mehrerau 
(Ii  m.  w-  of  Bregens)  Oct.  3,  189Q,  He  studied 
at  Wiirzburg  and  in  Rome,  and  was  ordained  priest 
there  in  1848j  became  professor  extraordinary 
(1852),  and  ordinary  professor  of  ecclesiastical  law 
and  history  (1855)  at  Wurzburg.  In  1868-69  he 
was  one  of  the  committee  to  prepare  for  the  Vatican 
Council,  and  took  a  com^L^tent  stand  in  favor  of 
the  infailibihty  dogma.  Pius  IX.  made  him  one  of 
his  domestic  prelatei;  and  Leo  XHL,  on  May  12, 
1879^  cardinal  deacon  and  the  Qrst  prefect  of  the 
apostolic  archives.  His  publications  are  numerous; 
of  especial  interest  are  Der  Kirehemtaat  aeit  der  fran- 
gfm^chen  Revoludmif  Freiburg-im-Brei5gau,  1860; 
Pkotius,  Patrmrch  tjon  Constant inopelj  3  vob.,  Re- 
gensburg,  1 867-69  (one  of  the  great  monographs  of 
modem  time^;  in  voL  3  is  Mcmumenta  GriEca  ad 
Photinm  ejusque  hkioriam  spedantta,  alao  separately 
issued,  1&69):  Anii-Jami^,  Freiburg,  1870  (English 
transl.p  Dublin,  1S70;  a  reply  to  DflUinger^s  Janus); 
KtHholUche  Kirche  und  chrMkher  Staat  in  ihrer 
gf$chi^hllichen  Enlmkkltmg  und  in  Btzkhung  auf  die 
Fragcn  der  Gtgcnwari,  1872,  abridged  ed.,  IS73  (Eng. 
transL^  CtUholic  Chtirch  and  Christian  State ,  2  vols., 
London,  IS76,  with  a  supplementary  volume  of 
documents  and  appendixes,  1876);  Handtmch  der 
aligemeinen  Kirehmgmchkhier  3  vols,,  Freiburg, 
IStS-'^O.  He  alao  continued  Hefele  ^s  Concilien- 
ge^chkhle  by  publishing  vok,  viii.  and  ix.  (1887- 
1890),  published  the  RegeMa Leonis  X,,  sections  1-8, 
1884-91,  and  w&s  the  editor  of  the  great  Kirehein' 
iexikm  of  Wetzer  and  Wehe,  2d  ed.,  1880-1901. 
BiBuiotJliAFlfT*  J.  E.  Stamminger.  Zum  QaditchiniMMe  Cm^ 
dinai  Herg^ttiroihtrt.  Freiburg,  1892;  J.  NirachI,  Ged&chl- 
niir«de  au/  Cardinal  J.  Herpenrd^fAer,  BrsgenB,  1897, 

HERIGER,  har"I"iib^':  Abbot  of  Lobbea  (Lau- 
bach,  in  Belgium^  10  m.  s.w.  of  Charteroi  on  the 
Sarabre);  d-  at  Lobbes  Oct^  31,  1007.  As  a  monk 
he  taught  with  much  success  at  Lobbes,  the  seat  of 
a  famous  school,  betw^een  970  and  980.  In  all 
ecclesiastical  and  political  affaire  he  was  the  right 
hand  of  the  great  Bishop  Notker  of  Li^ga  (q.v,) 
and  accompanied  htm  on  his  journey  to  Rome  in 


989.  In  990  he  became  abbot  of  the  monastery. 
Next  to  Gerbert  of  Auriilac  (see  Stlvebter  II. , 
Pope)  Heriger  was  perhaps  the  most  important  and 
versatile  writer  of  his  time.  The  foUomng  of  his 
works  have  been  preserved  r  (1)  G&ita  episcoporum 
Tungrensiufn  et  Leodtcensium,  written  before  980; 
it  extends  only  to  the  death  of  Bishop  Hemaclua 
{667  or  671)  and  is  of  little  value.  (2)  S.  Landvatdi 
et  attcwrurn  iranslatioj  written  after  Jime,  980,  at  the 
order  of  Notker  for  the  monks  of  St*  Bavo  in  Ghent; 
the  saint  and  his  associates  are  not  known  and  seem 
to  be  fictitious.  (3)  Vita  S,  Ursmari,  a  fragment  in 
hexameter.  (4)  Epistola  ad  quendam  Hugonem 
monaehum^  concerning  the  calculation  of  the  Easter 
term,  the  extent  of  the  time  of  Advent,  and  some 
chronological  problems.  (o)  Eegults  nummorum 
super  abacum  Gerhcriit  a  mathematical  work.  (6) 
Libeltus  de  corpora  et  sanguine  Domini. 

(H,  BdHMER.) 
BtBuooRAFQT:  Pariit  of  h«  works  ane  in  M{iH*  B<ript.,  vii 
(1846).  134  Miq.,  and  xv  (18SS),  509  sqq.,  and  in  MPL, 
tstxydx.  For  hia  lif«  oonpult:  Sia«bereiui  Gcimblaeetuiii, 
De  aenj^orihuM  errifenaflftcij,  chap.  cxxxvLi.,  in  MPL^ 
di,;  Hi9lmf9  liftfroire  d4  £d  France,  vii.  194  aqq.,  A72 
9m*l  Wattanbach,  DGQ,  i.  S82-3S3.  385;  Hauck,  KD, 
m.  319,  32fi»  48&,  4m\  K,  Weimer,  Gerhtrt  Pen  Auriiiaxk 
Vieun*,  18SL 

HERIMAITN  COTTTRACTUS.    See  Hkrmah  Goif- 

TRACT  us. 

HERIHGp  HERMAKIT  JXTLIUS;  German  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Dullmiu  (a  vilkgc  of  Brandenburg) 
Feb.  26j  1838.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univeraity 
of  Halle  (1858-62),  and  was  then  deacon  at  Wei** 
sendee,  Tburingia  (1863-69),  archdeacson  at  Weissen- 
fels-on-the-Saale  (1869^74),  chief  pastor  at  Lutzen 
(1874-75),  and  superintendent  there  (1875-78). 
From  1878  until  his  retirement  in  1908  he  was 
professor  of  practical  theology  at  Halle,  being  also 
consistorial  councilor  after  1894  and  university 
preacher  after  1002.  He  has  likewise  been  presi- 
dent of  the  society  for  the  care  of  released  convicts 
in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony  and  the  duchy 
of  Anhalt  since  1893,  and  in  theology  adheres  to  the 
orthodox  school.  He  has  written:  Die  MyMik 
Luihe^s  tm  ZuaammenhaTig  seiner  Theoh^  und  in 
ihrcm  Verhdllnis  zur  dlteren  Afystik  (Leipsic,  1879) ; 
Doctor  PomeranuMj  Johannes  Bugerdiagen  (Halle, 
1888);  Hi(f stuck  xur  Einfithrung  in  das  liturffieche 
Studitim  (Wittenberg,  1S8S);  Heinrieh  Hoffmann, 
sein  Leben^  sein  Wirken  und  seine  Predigt  (in  col- 
laboration with  M.  Kilhler,  Halle,  1900);  and  Der 
akfidemische  Gatkedien^t  in  Halle  von  seiner  Griknd^ 
ung  bis  su  seiner  Emeueritng  und  der  Kampf  um 
die  Schulhirche  (Halle,  190S).  He  has  also  edited 
selected  sermons  of  Bert  hold  of  Regensburg  and 
A.  Tholuck  for  Die  Predigt  der  Ktrche  (xxi,,  xxviii., 
LeipsiCj  1893-95),  and  since  1894  has  been  the  editor 
of  the  Sammlung  von  Lehrhuchem  der  praktischen 
Theologie,  to  w^hich  he  himself  contributed  Lehre 
von  der  Predigt  (2  vols,,  BerUn,  1905), 

E^RKEfnrE,  HEmRICH:  German  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Ckjiognc  July  5,  1871.  He  studied 
at  Bonn  and  Mtinster  1890-95,  and  since  1898  has 
been  lecturer  at  the  Collegium  Albert inum,  Bonn, 
also  privat-doccnt  for  Old  Testament  exegesis  at  the 
university  in  the  same  city  since  1903.    He  hm 
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written  J}t  vtterM  Laiinct  Ecckaiastim  capU^ua 
L^xliiL,  una  cum  notia  ex  efmdetn  Ubrl  trandaiio- 
nihus  Mihwpica^  A  nTieniaca,  CopiiciSj  Laiijm  aUera^ 
Syro-Hexapktri  deprompt-^  (Leipaic,  1897);  and 
Die  Briele  zu  Beginn  des  xwetten  Maccahderbitchei 
(Freiburg,  1903). 

HERKLESS,  JOHU:  Scotch  Preabytermn;  b.  at 

GlMgow  Aug.  9^  1855,  He  \va8  educated  at  the 
imiveTsitieH  of  Glasgow  (1872-^81)  and  Jena  (1880); 
was  tutor  in  Engligh  literature  in  Queen  Margaret 
CbllegCt  Glasgow  (1880--83);  fiaaiatatit  nuiiist^r  in 
St*  Matthew's  Pariah  Church,  Glasgow  (1881-^), 
and  mimster  of  the  pamh  of  Tanuadice  (1  $83-94), 
Since  1894  be  has  been  regius  profe^or  of  ecclesi- 
sstical  history  iu  St,  Andrew's  University,  He  haa 
written  CaTdinal  Beidofif  Priest  and  Pcliiician 
(Edifiburgh,  1891);  Ridiard  Cameron  (1890);  Tfw 
Churvh  of  St^tland  (London,  1897);  Francis  and 
Dominic  (Edinburgh ,  1901);  The  Early  Christian 
Martyrs  (London,  1904);  The  CoUi^ge  of  SL  Leonard 
(Edinburgh,  1905);  and  The  Arehbishi^  of  SL 
Andrews f  i,  (1907),  in  addition  to  editing  Hebrews 
in  The  Tem'^  Bible  (London,  1902), 

HERLE,  CEAItLES:  English  Puritan;  b,  at 
IMdeaux  Herle,  Cornwall,  1598;  d,  at  Win  wick, 
I^neashire,  Sept.,  1659,  He  entered  Exeter  College , 
Oxford^  in  1612,  and  took  his  master's  degree  in 
1618.  He  settled  as  a  minister,  at  first  in  Devon- 
ehircj,  but  soon  aft«r  became  rector  of  Win  wick  in 
Lancashire,  where  ho  remained  until  his  death. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
of  Divines  in  1643,  and,  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Twisaep  as  prolocutor  of  the  same;  in  which  position 
be  continued  to  the  clo^.  He  was  a  generous- 
minded  Puritan  and  Presbyterian,  with  an  irenic 
spirit,  and  took  an  acttve  part  in  the  origanisation 
of  the  Provincial  Assemblj  of  Lancastiir©,  in  pro- 
viding a  learned  and  faithful  ministry  for  the 
churches,  and  in  esceluding  the  scandalous  and  igno- 
rant, for  which  he  received  mneh  ill-deserved  jie- 
proach.  His  principal  works  are  of  a  practical 
eharaeter:  Cordemplaiiona  and  Devotions  (pp.  646, 
Lomdon,  1631);  Independency  on  Scriptures  of  the 
Independens^f  of  the  Churches  (4 to,  pp.  44,  London, 
1643),  irenic  toward  the  Independents;  and  Wis- 
dom's Triptm  (Loadon,  1655),  in  which  he  shows  the 
exceliency  of  Christian  wisdom  above  that  of 
worldly  policy  and  moral  prudence.  He  also  deliv- 
ered several  sermons  before  ParUament,  of  which 
may  be  mentioned  A  Pair  of  Compasses  for  Church 
and  Slate  (Nov,,  1642)  and  David^s  Song  (June, 
1643),  For  further  information  see  Wood,  Athenoi 
Oxonimses,  iii.  477;  and  Reid,  Mmnoirs  of  We^t^ 
minaier  Dimnes  (Paisley,  1811).      C,  A.  BRiGOi* 

HERMAN  (HERIMAlf)  CONTRACTUS  ("the 
Lome  "):  One  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
eleventh  century  and  one  of  the  best  German  chron- 
iders;  b*  July  18,  1013;  d*  in  the  monastery  of 
Reichenau  (on  an  island  of  tiie  Unteraee  of  the 
Lake  of  Gonstanee,  4  m,  n.w,  of  C<instance)  Bept.  21 , 
1054,  When  Herman  was  only  ^ven  years  old 
be  entered  the  monastery  of  Reichenau  which, 
under  Abbot  Bemo  (q.v,),  was  renowTied  for  its 
flcientific  achievements^  In  his  thirtieth  year  he 
took  the  vows.    Though  early  lamed  by  gputj  he 


was  very  gifted,  and  distinguished  himself  especially 
in  mathematics,  a^troDomy,  and  mu^e.  His  schol- 
arship attracted  numerous  pupils^  He  composed 
poems,  but  his  principal  work  is  a  chromcle  from 
the  birth  of  Chnst,  and  is  the  first  world-chronicle 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  Its  chief  merit  Hes  in  its  strict 
chronological  arrangement.  From  1040  to  1054»  the 
year  of  Herman's  death,  he  relates  from  his  own 
recollections  and  the  reports  of  contemporaries,  and 
his  chromcle  is  a  valuable  source  for  the  time  of 
Henry  IIL  (Wilhelm  Ai,tmann.) 

Bibijogbapbt:  H«iiiAn>  Chroniam^  ed.  G.  H.  Perti,  ii  in 
MGH,  Script..  V  (1844),  «7-l33,  ef.  J.  May,  in  NA.  sdi 
(1887),  226^-2^1;  »  G«rmaii  truiil.  by  K,  Nobbe,  ed,  W. 
W&Crtenbarhi  was  publinbed  Leip«i(?.  1883.  An  eartir  Vita 
h  in  MPL,  csdiii,  2+^30.  CoaaiiJt  ASB,  July,  iv,  580;  H. 
H^nsjftoob,  Herivfmnn  der  Lahme,  Malnx^  18TS;  H.  Bntat- 
lau,  in  NA,  it  (1877),  fi&G-576;  W.  Wmttcnb»cb*  DGQ, 
ii  (1894)«  41  0qci.;  W,  GundlAdi,  HtMimiiideF  d€r  deuUchen 
Jfai«r»»l,  ii.  122  sqq.,  limsbnidc,  18M;  J.  R.  Die- 
tench,  Bie  Qe*rMcfit»queUen  de*  Ktxmler*  JZ'ncAimau,  Gie»« 
pen,  1897,  cf.  NA,  Tcxm  (1&98),  268;  further  Itteimtixra  la 
in  Pottbast,  liVffiPeiwr,  pp.  587^588. 

HERMAN  OF  FRTTZLAR:  The  putative  author 
or  collector  of  a  life  of  the  saints  which,  ac- 
cording to  its  own  statement^  was  written  in  the 
yeare  1343-40.  It  consists  of  a  preface  followed  by 
a  number  of  sermons  on  the  Ijvea  of  the  saints, 
written  in  the  dialect  of  central  Germany  and  val- 
uable for  the  d^criptions  they  contain  of  contem- 
porary Ufe  in  Germany  and  the  Romance  countries. 
Mingled  "with  the  legendary  material  are  specula- 
tions of  a  m^tio  character  bearing  the  imprint  of 
the  later  Eckhartian  thought.  The  author  must 
have  traveled  extensively  in  southern  Europe,  but 
It  is  now  knoiA'n  that  it  is  incorrect  to  attribute  to 
Herman  an  important  part  in  the  compilation, 
which  was  largely  the  work  of  the  writer  of  the 
manuscript.  The  collection  goes  back  to  an  earlier 
aggregation  of  sermons  collected  by  the  Dominican 
Gisiler  of  Slatheim  (Schlotheim,  n.w.  of  Erfurt),  in 
which,  with  still  earUer  sermons,  the  compiler  in- 
cluded some  of  his  own  delivered  at  Erfurt  before 
1337.  Probably  Gisiler  was  the  composer  of  both 
collections,  the  latter  b«ing  made  at  the  suggestion 
of  Herman,  some  of  whose  experient^s  were  added 
to  the  contents  of  the  first  work, 

{A,  HEGLfiat)  K*  HOLL. 
Bibliooiufbt:  F.  Pfeiffer,  Dmttat^  Myttiker  d«M  ri^rtrAn- 
ten  Jahrhundert^^  i.^  pp.  xiii.-Jtiii,,  1-2SS,  400-172,  570- 
574t  Leipvlc,  1845;  W.  Freser,  Geadiichie  der  deutKhen 
Afi/ttik  im  MUUMUr^  Ei.  01  Bqq.,  160  pqci,,  426  ei^q., 
447  aqq.,  Leipaic,  !881;   ADB,  viii.  118-119, 

HERMAN  OF  LEHIflN.  See  Lehkin  Propb- 
icy. 

HERMAN  OF  RYSWICK ;  Heretic ;  burned  at  the 
stake  in  The  Hague  Dec,  14,  1512,  His  name  and 
the  place  of  his  condemnation  indicate  that  he  was 
a  Netherlander,  In  1502  he  was  condemned  to  Ufe 
imprisonment  on  charges  of  heresy  by  the  inquis- 
itor Johannes  van  Onimaten,  and  perhaps  would 
have  come  to  the  »take  at  that  time,  had  he  not 
express^  repentance  for  his  views.  It  is  not  known 
how  long  or  where  he  was  imprisoned*  But  he 
escaped,  and  begun  again  to  teach  his  heresies  and 
promulgate  them  in  w^riting.  In  1512  he  was  tried, 
and  after  his  admission  that  he  had  written  the 
numerous  heretical  books  laid  before  him,  he  was 
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condemned  and  burned.    It  is  said  that  his  books 
were  burned  with  him. 

Among  the  heresies  of  Herman  were  the  assei^ 
tions  that  the  world  exists  from  eternity;  there  are 
neither  good  nor  bad  angels;  there  is  no  hell  and 
no  personal  continuance  after  this  Ufe;  Aristotle 
and  his  commentator,  Averroes,  approached  truth 
most  closely;  Jesus  was  a  fool  and  miserable 
dreamer,  a  seducer  of  simple  men;  he  spoiled  the 
whole  world  and  saved  nobody,  and  it  is  lamentable 
that  so  many  have  been  murdered  for  his  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  his  foolish  Gospel;  everything  he  did 
is  in  contradiction  with  human  nature  and  pure 
reason;  he  is  not  the  son  of  almighty  God. 

(S.  D.  Van  Veen.) 

Bibliography:  Bernhard  of  Lutsenburg,  CakUogus  hereU- 
eorumt  book  ii.,  Cologne,  1529;  P.  Fredericq,  Corput  docu- 
menlorum  inquiaitionia  .  .  .  Neerlandicas,  i.  494,  601-503, 
Ghent,  1889;  W.  Moll,  KerkgetchiedenU  van  Nederland, 
ii.  3,  pp.  104-108,  375,  378.  Amheim.  1864-71. 

HERMANOFSCHEDA:  Jewish  proselyte;  b.  at 
Cologne  1108;  d.  about  1198.  He  came  of  a  well- 
to-do  Jewish  family  and  received  the  name  Judah. 
In  1127  he  lent  Bishop  Ekbert  of  Mtinster  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  and  shortly  afterward, 
incited  by  his  father,  went  to  Miinster  to  collect 
the  same.  During  a  stay  of  twenty  weeks  there  he 
heard  sermons,  and  became  well  disposed  toward 
Christians.  On  his  return  to  Cologne  in  1128  he 
married,  and  owing  to  the  opposition  of  his  people 
to  his  association  with  Christians,  determined  to 
change  his  religion  and  fled  to  Mainz  and  Worms. 
He  found  refuge  in  the  cloister  of  Rabengresburg  and 
received  Christian  baptism  at  Cologne  near  the  end 
of  1128.  Herman  then  entered  the  Premonstrar 
tensian  cloister  of  Kappenberg,  and  shortly  before 
1150  became  abbot  of  the  neighboring  cloister  of 
Scheda.  He  gave  an  account  of  his  conversion  in 
an  autobiography  written  about  1136.  It  was  first 
edited  by  J.  B.  Carpzov  as  an  appendix  to  his  edition 
of  R.  Martini's  Ptigio  fidei  (Leipsic,  1687;  reprinted 
in  A/PL,  clxx.  803  sqq.).  This  text  was  edited  by 
J.  D.  von  Steinen,  on  the  basis  of  another  manu- 
script, in  Kurze  Beschretbung  der  hochadeligen 
GoUeahduser  Kappenberg  und  Scheda  (Dortmund, 
1741).  (R.  Seebero.) 

Bibuoorapht:  R.  Seeberg,  Hermann  von  Scheda,  ein  jUdi' 
scher  Proselyt  deM  12.  Jahrhunderta,  Leipsic,  1801;  J.  M. 
Schrockh,  Christliche  Kirchengeachichte,  xxv.  384  sqq.,  35 
parts,  Leipsic,  1772-1827;  H.  F.  Reuter,  Geachichte  der 
reliffiosen  Aufkl&rung  im  MiUelaUeTt  i.  158  sqq.,  Sonder- 
hausen,  1875. 

HERMAN  OF  SCHILDESCHE  (also  called 
Herman  of  Westphalia) :  Augustinian;  b.  at  Schil- 
(iesche,  near  Bielefeld,  Westphalia,  toward  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century;  d.  at  Wiirz- 
burg  July  8,  1357.  He  entered  the  order  of 
the  Augustinian  Eremites  and  visited  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  about  1320.  In  1337  he  was 
provincial  of  the  Augustinian  province  of  Thuringia 
and  Saxony.  In  1338,  by  appointment  of  the  Ger- 
man episcopate,  he  negotiated  with  Pope  Benedict 
XII.  in  the  cause  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  curia 
with  Louis  the  Bavarian.  From  1342  he  made  his 
residence  at  Wiirzburg,  where  he  officiated  tempo- 
rarily as  vicar-general  and  first  penitentiary  of  the 
resident  bishop.     Of  his  numerous  writings,  only 


the  Speculum  manuale  aacerdotum,  $,  brief  introduc- 
tion to  the  conduct  of  the  spiritual  office,  is  extant 
in  print.  Among  his  theological  writings  may  be 
mentioned  the  polemical  tract  Contra  hereticoa 
negantea  immunitatem  et  juriadicUonem  ecdeaia, 
which  was  inspired  by  John  XXII.,  about  1330, 
against  the  doctrines  of  Marsilius  of  Padua;  and  his 
controversial  tracts  Contra  fageUatores,  and  Contra 
hereticoa  (Leoniataa  aive  Pauperea  de  Lugduno)  di- 
centea  miaaa  comparationem  eaae  apeciem  aymonice. 
Besides  philosophical  writings,  Herman  also  wrote 
an  Introductorium  pro  atudio  aacrorum  canonunif 
which  became  the  basis  of  a  series  of  similar  popular 
canonical  works  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  Hebican  Haupt. 

Bibuogbapht:  The  latest  and  authoritative  description  of 
Herman's  life  and  writings  is  in  £.  Seokel,  BtitrOge  aur 
Ouchichte  beider  Reehte  im  MiUetaUer,  i.  129  sqq.,  TQ- 
bingen,  1898.  Consult:  H.  Fincke,  in  ZeiiMchrift  fUr  vaier- 
l&ndiache  (westf&lische)  Oeaehichte,  xlv.  1  (1889).  124, 
zlvi.  1  (1888).  201  sqq..  xlvil.  1  (1889),  220  sqq..  and  in 
Hiatoriachea  Jahrbueh,  x  (1889),  668  sqq. 

HERMAN  OF  WESTPHALIA.    See  Hsrman  of 

SCHILDESCHE. 

HERMAN  OF  WIED:  Archbishop  (Herman  V.) 
of  Cologne;  b.  Jan.  14,  1477,  fourth  son  of  Count 
Frederick  of  Wied  (32  m.  6.e.  of  Cologne);  d.  at 
Wied  Aug.  15, 1552.  At  the  age  of  six  he  was  given 
a  benefice  in  the  cathedral  chapter  of  Cologne.  In 
1493  he  was  immatriculated  under  the  law  faculty 
in  Cologne.  In  1515  he  was  elected  archbishop  of 
(Cologne.  His  intellectual  attainments  were  not 
high,  and,  upon  his  own  admission,  he  was  more 
interested  in  his  position  as  prince  than  as  bishop. 
Originally  he  opposed  Luther,  but  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Erasmus,  Butzer,  and  Melanchthon,  he 
became  favorable  to  the  Reformation  and  undertook 
certain  ecclesiastical  reforms  in  his  archdiocese, 
thereby  coming  into  conflict  with  the  Curia  and 
Popes  Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III.  After  the  recess 
of  the  Diet  of  Regensburg  he  called  Butzer  to  his 
court  and  had  him  prepare  a  scheme  for  a  reforma- 
tion. This  was  accepted  by  the  civil  authorities, 
and  by  a  part  of  the  clergy;  and  the  following 
Easter  the  commimion  was  administered  according 
to  an  Evangelical  rite.  Subsequently  Herman 
summoned  to  his  aid  other  Protestant  theologians, 
including  even  Melanchthon.  However,  on  the  peti- 
tion of  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  Charles  V.  inter- 
fered. The  archbishop  was  cited  to  appear  in 
Brussels  and  Rome,  and  a  suit  was  brought  against 
his  adherents  in  the  cathedral  chapter.  Herman 
turned  to  the  Schmalkald  League  for  support,  but 
in  vain.  In  April,  1546,  he  was  excommunicated  by 
the  pope;  and  in  Jan.,  1547,  the  secular  estates  of 
Cologne  were  compelled  by  imperial  commissioners 
to  pay  homage  to  Count  Adolf  of  Schaumburg, 
hitherto  the  coadjutor,  as  their  new  master.  By 
his  imwillingness  to  agree  to  the  Interim,  Herman 
came  into  many  a  difficult  position;  but  all  threats 
and  dangers  were  unable  to  shake  his  faith. 

K.  Varrentrapp. 
Bibliographt:  The  sotiroes  and  older  literature  are  indi- 
cated in  C.  Varrentrapp,  Hermann  von  Wied  und  aein  R&- 
formationaverauch  in  Kdln,  Leipsic,  1878.  and  in  ZKG, 
XX  (1899),  37  sqq.;  A.  Haeenclever,  Die  Politik  der  Schmal- 
kaldaner  vor  Auahmch  dea  achmalkaldiachen  Krxega,   voL 
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xziv.  of  E.  Bbering's  HUtorische  Studien,  Berlin,  1001; 
idem,  in  ZeiUchrift  det  Berg.  GeachichttvereinM,  vol.  xxv.; 
G.  Wolf,  Aua  KvrkOln  im  16.  Jahrhundert,  pp.  28  eqq., 
Berlin,  1905. 

HERMAITIf,  NIKOLAUS:  German  Evangelical 
hymn- writer  and  composer;  b.  at  Altdorf  (13  m. 
e.s.e.  of  Nuremberg)  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  d.  at  Joachimsthal  (14  m.  n.n.e.  of  El- 
bogen  in  Bohemia)  May  3, 1 561 .  Shortly  after  1516 
he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Latin  school  of  the  mi- 
ning town  of  Joachimsthal.  Upon  his  inquiring 
whether  he  should  leave  his  place  on  account  of 
religious  differences,  Luther  encouraged  him  to  stay. 
He  soon  found  a  strong  supporter  and  friend  in  the 
rector  of  the  school,  later  pastor  of  the  town,  Johann 
Mathesius.  Troubled  with  gout,  he  was  compelled 
to  resign  his  ofl&ce,  and  enjoyed  his  freedom,  which 
he  spent  in  composing  hymns.  These,  his  main 
work,  are  found  in  two  probably  incomplete 
collections:  Sonntags-Evangelien  (Wittenberg,  1560) 
and  Historien  von  der  Sindfludt,  etc.  (1562).  For 
the  matter  of  his  hymns  he  is  dependent  on 
Mathesius,  but  surpasses  him  in  the  form.  Judged 
not  by  a  general  standard  but  with  due  re- 
gard to  his  uncultivated  sense  of  beauty  and 
the  imperfect  poetical  development  of  the  pe- 
riod, Hermann  deserves  a  place  of  honor  among 
rehgious  singers.  Many  of  his  hymns  seem  dry 
rimed  prose,  as  mere  mechanical  counting  of 
syllables,  unpleasantly  rude.  But  his  thorough  de- 
votion to  God,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Reformers,  his  touching  simplicity  and  fervor,  his 
simple  sweetness,  his  deep  feeling,  his  rustic  natural- 
ness, not  without  a  touch  of  humor — all  these  things 
compensate  in  large  measure  for  his  defects.  He 
closes  the  first  period  of  Evangelical  religious  poetry, 
whose  characteristic  expression  is  the  hynm  of  faith 
and  confession;  he  paves  the  way  for  the  didactic 
and  personal,  in  which  he  found  many  followers 
inferior  to  himself.  His  Christmas  hymn,  "  Lobt 
Gott,  ihr  Christen,  alle  gleich"  ("Let  all  to- 
gether praise  our  God  "),  strikes  so  happily  the 
true  note  that  it  remains  the  purest  and  heartiest 
expression  of  the  Christmas  joy.  Very  popular  is 
also  his  fimeral  hymn  "  Wenn  mein  Sttindlein 
vorhanden  ist "  ("  When  my  last  hour  is  close  at 
hand  ").  The  bridal  song,  "  Hiefiir,  hiefiir,  vor 
eines  frommen  Breutgams  Thtir "  ("  Come  forth, 
come  forth,  unto  a  happy  bridegroom's  door  "),  is 
not  yet  forgotten  in  the  Erzgebirge.  He  is  most 
happy  in  his  rimes  for  children.  Intimately  con- 
nected with  his  duty  of  precentor  is  his  Latin 
metrical  work  for  liturgical  use.  In  the  Joachims- 
thal, Latin  had  been  retained  as  the  language  of 
public  worship,  together  with  the  a4xenttis  eccle- 
siaaticif  the  musical  arrangement  for  the  recital 
of  the  lessons.  The  most  remarkable  thing  in  the 
Joachimsthal  liturgy,  though  not  unprecedented, 
is  the  retention  of  the  very  ancient  form  of  the 
"  prose  "  in  harmony  with  the  contents  of  the  litur- 
gical gospels.  These  "  proses  "  alone  afford  an 
opportunity  to  know  Hermann  as  Latin  rimer, 
and  give  evidence  also  of  his  skill  in  calligraphy. 
Like  many  people  in  those  days,  Hermann  was  at 
once  a  poet  and  composer.  He  also  gave  a  new 
importance  to  the  chorale,  based  on  the  Gregorian 


plain-chant  sung  in  unison,  and  composed  in  this 
line  himself.  It  is  true  that  he  had  no  training  in 
technique — he  tries  nothing  more  than  unpretend- 
ing two-part  songs — and  was  only  a  simple  leader 
of  popular  melody.  But  his  times  have  a  childlike, 
joyous,  lovely,  always  elegant  expression,  and  are 
easily  intelligible.  Some  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  best  of  their  class,  and  are  still  in  use,  such  as 
"  Erschienen  ist  der  herrhcheTag  "  ("  The  day  hath 
dawned — the  day  of  days  ")•  Five  of  his  other 
hymns  have  been  translated  and  sung  in  English; 
and  the  melody  known  as  "St.  George's,  old "  is 
by  him.  Georo  Loesche. 

Biblxoorapht:  J.  C.  Wetzel,  Hymnopctographia^  i.  413, 
Nuremberg,  1719;  J.  MOtzell,  Geiatliche  Lieder  der  etfan{/eli- 
9chen  Kirche,  pp.  401-449,  Berlin,  1855;  P.  Wackernagel. 
Bibliographie  zur  Oeachu^Ue  dea  deutschen  Kirchenliedea^ 
pp.  303-306,  322-324,  Frankfort,  1856;  G.  Loesche,  Zur 
Agenda  von  Joachimsthal,  pp.  163-170,  "Siona,"  1892; 
idem.  Nikciaua  Hermann.  Exn  Mandat,  O  Jeeu  Chritti. 
1908;  ADB,  xii.  186;   Julian,  Hymnology,  513-614. 

HERMANN  VON  DER  HARDT.  See  Hardt, 
Hermann  von  der. 

HERMANNSBUR6  MISSION.  See  Harms,  Georo 
LuDwiQ  Detlev  Theodor. 

HERMAS:  The  name  assigned  by  tradition  to  the 
author  of  a  book  highly  regarded  in  the  early  Church 
and  frequently  included  in  the  New 
"  The  Testament,  commonly  known  as  '*  The 
Shepherd."  Shepherd,"  no  doubt  from  the  appear- 
Manu-  ance  and  title  assumed  by  the  angel 
scripts  and  who  communicates  a  part  of  the  rev- 
Versions,  elations  contained  in  it.  According  to 
the  received  division,  the  work  includes 
five  "  Visions,"  twelve  "  Mandates,"  and  ten  "  Simil- 
itudes." The  complete  work  is  not  now  extant 
in  the  original  Greek,  but  the  manuscript  material 
has  been  notably  increased  in  recent  years.  There 
are  three  defective  manuscripts  of  the  Greek:  the 
"  Shepherd  "  stood  originally  at  the  end  of  the 
Codex  Sinaiticus  (see  Bible  Text,  XL,  1,  §  2), 
where  all  beyond  Mand.  IV.,  iii.  6  has  been 
lost;  of  the  Codex  Atfious - Lipsiensis  a  Greek, 
Const  antine  Simonides,  stole  three  leaves  (5,  6, 
9)  from  Mount  Athos  and  sold  them  in  Leipsic 
with  a  forged  copy  of  the  rest  in  1855,  and  leaves 
1-4,  7,  9  were  afterward  found  at  Athos  extending 
only  to  Sim.  ix.  30;  a  papyrus  from  the  Fay- 
ydm,  now  in  BerUn,  contains  two  small  and 
much  mutilated  sections,  Sim.  ii.  7-9  and  iv. 
2-5.  Of  translations,  the  Latin  VulgcUa  exists  in 
numerous  manuscripts  (first  pubUshed  by  Faber 
Stapulensis,  Paris,  1513).  Another  Latin  one, 
the  Pcdalina,  is  found  in  one  manuscript.  There 
is  also  an  Ethiopic  version  discovered  by  D'Abbadie 
and  published  in  1860,  based  on  a  text  akin  to  the 
Sinaiticus.  The  older  editions,  relying  wholly  on 
the  Vulgataf  are  worthless.  Hilgenfeld  was  the  first 
to  pubUsh  a  really  critical  edition. 

The  book  is  a  series  of  visions,  with  their  interpre- 
tation, all  intended  to  call  Hermas,  and  through 
him  the  Church,  to  repentance.  The  time  for  this 
is  limited,  and  will  end  with  the  completion  of  the 
building  of  "  the  Tower  "  (the  Church).  God  has 
caused  the  work  to  cease  for  a  time,  that  men  may 
come  to  repentance;  but  the  pause  will  not  last 
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long — ^new  severe  persecutions  and  the  end  of  the 
world  are  near.    Logically  the  book  falls  into  two 

parts,  the  first  including  Vis.  i.-iv., 
Contents  of  two  visions  calling  to  repentance  and 
the  Book,    two  giving  reasons  for  its   necessity. 

Vis.  V.  is  an  introduction  to  the  sec- 
ond part,  which  contains  the  twelve  "  Mandates  " 
or  commandments  revealed  to  Hennas.  They  cover 
(1)  faith  in  the  one  God;  (2)  simplicity  and  love 
of  one's  neighbor;  (3)  truth;  (4)  chastity;  (5) 
patience  and  mercy;  (6)  good  and  evil  angels;  (7) 
the  fear  of  God;  (8)  self-restraint;  (9)  trust  in 
God;  (10)  sadness  and  joy;  (11)  false  prophets; 
(12)  combat  with  evil  desires.  The  first  eight 
*'  Similitudes  "  are  also  visions,  proclaiming  the 
approaching  completion  of  the  Church  and  the  call 
to  repentance.  Sim.  ix.  is  a  sort  of  recapitulation, 
^'ith  some  modifications,  and  Sim.  x.  is  an  epilogue 
to  the  whole  work. 

There  is  no  agreement  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
author  or  the  date  of  composition.     On  the  one 

hand,  the  Muratorian  fragment  asserts 

Author      explicitly  that  the  work  was  written 

and  Date,    in  the  time  of  Pius  I.  (i.e.,  about  140) 

by  his  brother;  on  the  other,  the  book 
contains  indications  of  an  earlier  date,  such  as  the 
mention  of  Clement  in  Vis.,  II.,  iv.  3,  which  would 
throw  it  back  into  the  firet  century.  There  are 
difficulties  in  the  acceptance  of  either  of  these 
theories.  There  is  much  in  the  book  which  does 
not  fit  the  end  of  the  first  century.  The  Church 
has  already  lost  its  first  fervor;  traitors,  hypocrites, 
and  seekers  of  pleasure  have  crept  in;  and  the 
beginnings  of  Gnosticism  are  already  visible. 

If,  however,  the  view  of  the  majority  (Ewald, 
Ritschl,  Domer,  Heyne,  Hilgenfeld,  Hamack,  etc.) 
be  adopted  and  a  date  near  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  be  assigned,  other  difficulties  arise.  The 
author  knows  nothing  of  a  monarchical  episcopate 
in  Rome;  the  heads  of  the  Gnostic  party  do  not 
come  in;  there  is  no  trace  even  of  Marcion,  who 
came  to  Rome  in  138  or  139.  The  mention  of 
Clement  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained  away. 
And  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  book  could  have 
attained  such  universal  prominence  in  the  Church 
if  it  was  so  late  a  product.  Ircnseus  cites  it  as  Scrip- 
ture, and  so  does  the  Pseudo-Cyprian  (Adv.  alea- 
tores).  Clement  of  Alexandria  makes  considerable 
use  of  it,  and  Origen  holds  it  to  be  inspired. 

Under  these  circumstances  increasing  regard  has 
naturally  been  paid  to  the  theory  that  it  was  not  all 
composed  at  one  time.  The  first  attempts  to  di- 
vide the  authorship — those  of  Thiersch  (1858),  De 
Champagny,  (1863)  and  Gu^ranger  (1874) — were 
not  very  successful.  A  more  adequate  hypothesis 
was  offered  by  Hilgenfeld  in  1881,  assimiing  three 
authors,  the  Hermes  pastoralis  who  produced  the 

nucleus  (Vis.  v.-Sim.  vii.) ;  the  Hermes 
Theories    apocalypticus   who   wrote   Vis.    i.-iv.; 
of  and  the  Hermes  secandariuSy  who  re- 

Composite  cast  the  whole  into  its  present  form. 
Authorship.  This  view  did  not  find  many  followers. 

Link  (1888)  and  Baumgartner  (1889) 

firmly  opposed   any   division  of  authorship,   and 

may  be  considered  to  have  proved  their  point.   The 

latest  view   of  Hamack  assigns  the  whole  work 
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to  the  same  author,  but  regards  it  as  having  been 
a  gradual  growth,  through  successive  revisions  and 
additions,  from  a  small  beginning  not  later  than  110 
to  about  140.  External  evidence  is  wholly  lacking 
for  such  a  purpose;  but  it  solves  some  of  the  most 
difficult  internal  troubles. 

The  doctrinal  standpoint  of  the  book  is  not 
Judeo-Christian;  to  the  author,  Christianity  is  the 

one  absolute  and   universal  reUgion. 

Doctrinal    Nor  is  he  Pauline  in  his  views.     He 

Standpoint  is  much  more  representative  of  the 

popular  Roman  Christianity  of  his 
epoch,  still  lacldng  sharp  dogmatic  precision.  The 
conception  of  pardoning  grace  as  a  thing  which 
dominates  the  whole  life  has  retired  into  the  back- 
groimd;  sin  is  forgiven  at  baptism,  but  the  baptized 
are  bound  to  sin  no  more,  aiid,  if  they  do  sin,  foi^ 
giveness  is  to  be  hoped  for  only  under  exceptional 
circumstances.  It  is  hard  to  define  the  christology 
of  the  book;  Hamack  considers  it  adoptionist,  but 
his  view  that  it  identifies  the  Son  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  (hardly  possible  in  view  of  the  baptismal 
formula)  is  probably  based  on  a  misinterpretation 
of  the  phrase  "  Spirit  of  God  "  applied  to  Christ, 
in  the  sense  of  a  holy  spiritual  being.  The  whole 
teaching  on  this  point  is  vague,  but  not  really 
different  from  that  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  religious  element  is  already 
secondary  to  the  ethical,  and  that  the  doctrine  of 
works  of  supererogation  makes  its  appearance. 

(G.  UHLHORNf.) 

Biblioobapht:  Rich  lists  of  Uterature  are  to  be  found  in 
ANF,  Bibliography,  pp.  30-33;  in  O.  Gebhardt  and  A. 
Hamack,  Patrum  apo»tolieorum  opera^  iii.,  pp.  zl.  sqq.; 
and  in  KrOger,  HUtory,  pp.  38-40.  Modem  editions  of 
the  Greek  text  are:  R.  Anger  and  G.  Dindorf,  Leipsic, 
1856;  A.  F.  C.  Tischendorf,  ib.  1856;  A.  R.  M.  Dressei, 
ib.  1857,  1863;  Gebhardt  and  Hamack,  ib.  1877;  A. 
Hilgenfeld,  ib.  1881.  1887;  F.  X.  Funk,  TQbingen,  1887. 
Of  the  Latin  text:  A.  Hilgenfeld,  Leipsic,  1873;  Geb- 
hardt and  Hamack,  ut  sup.  Of  the  Ethiopio:  A.  d'Ab- 
badie,  in  Abhandlungen  der  deuUchen  morgerU&ndiachen 
GeseUtchaft,  ii.  1,  Leipsic,  1860.  Eng.  transls.  are:  W. 
Hone,  in  his  ApocryjJuU  New  Teatament,  London,  1820; 
C.  K.  J.  Bunsen,  in  his  Hippolyiua,  i.  185-208,  ib.  1854; 
C.  H,  Hoole.  ib.  1870;  in  ANF,  u.  1-68;  and  C.  Taylor, 
ib.  1901;  K.  Lake,  Facntnilea  of  the  Athos  FragmenU  of 
the  Shepherd,  New  York,  1907. 

Prolegomena  and  discussions  of  high  value  are  to  be 
found  generally  in  the  editions  given  above.  Consult: 
J.  Donaldson,  Hist,  of  Chriatian  LitertUure,  i.  254-311, 
London,  1864;  idem,  Apoetolical  Fathers,  pp.  318-392; 
E.  Gaab,  Der  Hirt  des  Hermas,  Basel.  1866;  T.  Zahn,  Der 
Hirt  des  Hermas  untersucht,  Gotha,  1868;  G.  Heyne,  Quo 
tempore  Herma  Pastor  scriptus  sit,  KOnigsbeig.  1872; 
H.  M.  T.  Behm«  Ueber  den  Verfasser  der  Schrift  welche  den 
Titel  "  Hirt "  fOhrt,  Rostock,  1876;  J.  Nirschl,  Der  HiH 
des  Hermas,  Passau,  1879;  M.  du  Colombier,  Le  Pasteur 
d'Hermas,  Paris,  1880;  A.  BrQll,  Der  Hirt  des  Hermas, 
Freiburg,  1882;  J.  Haussleiter,  De  versioniims  Pastoris 
HermoB  Latinis,  Erlangen,  1884;  S.  P.  Lambros,  A  Col- 
lation of  the  Athos  Codex  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  transL 
and  ed.  by  J.  A.  Robinson,  London,  1888;  A.  Link,  Die  Ein- 
heit  des  Pastor  Hermm,  Marburg.  1888;  P.  Baumgftrtner, 
Die  Einheit  des  Hermas-Buches,  Freiburg,  1889;  £.  HOck- 
st&dt,  Der  Lehrhegriff  des  Hirten,  Erlangen,  1889;  Spitta, 
Zur  Geschichte  und  LiUeratur  des  Urchristeniums,  ii.  241- 
437,  Gdttingen,  1896;  Schaff,  Christian  Church,  ii.  678- 
692;  Hamack,  Geschichte,  i.  49-58  et  passim,  ii.  1,  pp. 
257  sqq.,  437-438,  ii.  2  passim;  DCB,  u.  912-921;  KL, 
V.  1839-44. 
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HERMES,  her'mes,  GE0R6:  Gennan  Roman 
Catholic  theologian;  b,  at  Dreierwalde,  near  Teck- 
lenburg  (20  m.  n.n.e.  of  Mlknster), 
Life.  Westphalia,  Apr.  22, 1775;  d.  at  Bonn 
May  26,  1831.  He  graduated  in  phi- 
losophy and  theology  at  MQnster,  was  appointed 
teacher  in  the  gymnasium  there  in  1798,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  priesthood  the  following  year,  al- 
though he  continued  teaching.  In  1807  he  began 
lecturing  on  theology  at  the  academy  of  Mdnster, 
particularly  on  the  introduction  to  theology,  which 
he  considered  of  great  importance,  because  its 
object  was  to  show  the  reasonableness  and  necessity 
of  Christianity.  In  1819  he  was  called  to  the 
University  of  Bonn  as  professor  of  dogmatic  theol- 
ogy. His  activity  and  success  reached  their  climax 
here,  and  he  formed  a  school  of  his  own.  Toward 
1830  his  influence  was  dominant  in  the  theological 
faculty  at  Bonn,  in  the  seminaries  at  Culm,  Treves, 
and  Ermeland,  and  extended  even  to  Breslau  and 
Braunsberg.  He  had  followers  in  the  other  faculties, 
too,  e.g.,  P.  J.  Elvenich  (1796-1886),  in  philosophy, 
who  became  professor  in  Breslau  in  1829,  and  be- 
came an  Old  Catholic  in  1870.  Some  of  his  fol- 
lowers among  theologians  were  J.  W.  J.  Braun 
(q.v.);  Johann  Heinrich  Achterfeld  (1788-1877), 
who  became  professor  of  theology  at  Braunsberg 
in  1818  and  professor  at  Bonn  in  1826;  and 
Johann  Baptista  Baltzer  (1803-71),  who  became 
professor  of  theology  at  Breslau  in  1830.  When 
Count  Spiegel  was  made  archbishop  of  Cologne  the 
influence  of  Hermes  became  more  powerful,  since 
the  archbishop  appointed  him  honorary  canon  and 
examining  chaplain.  The  latter  position  furnished 
him  the  opportimity  to  raise  the  educational  level 
among  the  clergy,  and  to  keep  out  of  influential  po- 
sitions men  who  did  not  share  his  views.  D&l- 
hnger's  appointment  as  professor  of  church  history 
is  said  to  have  been  prevented  by  him.  The  bishops 
of  the  Rhine  provinces  favored  his  pupils,  since 
they  made  studious,  earnest,  and  diligent  priests. 

Hermes  developed  his  theological  views  in  his 
Unienvchungen  abet  die  innere  WakrheU  dea  Chris- 
tentuma  (MQnster,  1805),  PhUosophiache 
His  EirUeUung  in  die  christkatholiache  Theo- 
Theology.  logie  (1819;  2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  1831- 
1834),  and  Christkaiholische  Dog- 
maHk  (ed.  Achterfeld,  3  vols.,  1834-36).  He  ac- 
cepts, without  any  question,  every  doctrine  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  "A  man  can  believe, 
however,  only  that  which  he  has  recognized  as  true 
from  evidence  furnished  by  his  reason."  This  evi- 
dence compels  us  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
God,  and  of  his  attributes.  From  Grod  man  receives 
the  supernatural  truths  which  make  up  the  content 
of  Christianity;  they  are  contained  in  the  Bible 
and  in  tradition;  the  Church,  as  teacher,  explains 
both  correctly  and  infallibly. 

This  system  seems  to  imply  a  full  acknowledg- 
ment of  revelation  and  of  tradition.  But  reason 
plays,  nevertheless,  an  important  part,  not  by  be- 
coming the  judge  of  the  truths  of  revelation,  but  by 
proving  that  they  are  true  per  ae  and  historically; 
as  soon  as  this  evidence  is  furnished,  reason  must, 
of  course,  submit  to  their  authority  in  matters  per- 
taining to  salvation.   Suppose,  however,  that  reason 


doubts  the  truths  of  revelation  and  does  not  feel 
compelled  to  consider  them  as  a  higher  authority. 
In  that  case  the  avenue  to  revelation  is  blocked, 
and  the  organ  by  which  it  is  understood  is  lost. 
The  system  of  Hermes  is,  thus,  prejudicial  to  the 
principle  of  authority  in  the  Cath<^c  Church.  It 
is,  moreover,  objectionable  from  another  point  of 
view.  If  a  clearly  thinking  man  must  necessarily 
arrive  at  Christian  faith,  he  can  prove  its  truth  to 
any  one  who  is  able  to  think  logically.  The  process 
of  reasoning  would,  consequently,  suffice  to  make 
a  Christian. 

After  his  death  the  teaching  of  Hermes  was 
attacked  by  a  number  of  men,  and  stanchly  de- 
_       ^       fended  by  his  pupils,  who  were  ImowD 

to^S^"  ^  Hermesians.    In  1836  a  papal  brief 

demned?  ^PPe^i^  condemning  as  unorthodox 
the  teaching  of  Hermes  concerning  the 
nature  of  faith,  the  Bible,  tradition,  revelation,  the 
proofs  for  the  existence  of  God,  the  necessity  of 
grace,  and  original  sin.  His  followers  did  not  deny 
that  the  sentences,  mentioned  by  the  brief,  if  taken 
fon^y,  were  to  be  condemned,  as  indeed  the  scien- 
tific attitude  as  a  whole.  Their  contention  was, 
however,  that  Hermes,  if  alive,  would  disown  them 
completely.  They  maintained  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Atigahurger  AUgemeine  ZeUung  (1835) 
that  the  teaching  of  their  master  had  been  mis- 
represented at  Rome,  and  that  its  condemnation 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  Apr.,  1837,  Braun  and 
Elvenich  went  to  Rome  to  convince  the  pope  that 
the  papal  brief  did  not  present  the  doctrines  of 
Hermes;  but  the  attempt  failed,  since  most  of  the 
German  theologians  were  now  against  Hermes' 
teaching.  They  remained  in  Rome  till  Apr.,  1838, 
and  wrote  in  defense  of  their  position  Meletemata 
theologica  (Hanover,  1838),  which  the  pope  refused 
to  permit  them  to  publish  at  Rome.  All  attempts 
to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  Hermes  differed  from 
those  condemned  in  the  papal  brief  failed.  The 
system  of  Hermes  stood  condemned,  and  his  follow- 
ers were  debarred  from  ecclesiastical  offices;  Braun 
and  Elvenich  were  retired  from  their  professorships, 
although  honorably  and  with  full  stipends.  The 
Prussian  government,  too,  yielded  in  a  number  of 
ways  for  the  sake  of  peace;  for  instance,  in  the 
matter  of  granting  the  bishops  the  right  to  take  the 
initiative  in  removing  a  theological  professor  with 
the  consent  of  the  government.  The  archbishop 
of  Breslau,  F5rster,  was  the  first  to  use  this  right 
against  Boltzer  in  1860. 

The  explanation  of  the  favorable  reception  of 
Hermes'  works  and  their  condemnation  afterward 
Ues  in  the  change  of  attitude  toward  philosophy — 
from  the  Wolff-Kantian  rationalism  to  Schelling's 
romanticism.  Windischmann,  the  first  man  to 
attack  Hermes,  had  made  this  change,  and  his 
following  was  increasing  constantly  in  the  Roman  * 
Catholic  Church.  Closely  connected  with  this 
change  in  philosophy  is  the  reactionary  tendency 
which  set  in  about  that  time  against  the  Uberal 
ecclesiastical  poUcy  of  the  bishops  along  the  Rhine, 
particularly  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  Spiegel, 
who  had  endeavored  to  give  his  clergy  a  better 
education.    His  successor,  Droste-Vischering  (q.v.). 
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had  disliked  Henoea  already  while  bishop  at  Mtin- 
Bt^Ft  and  had  forbidden  his  theological  students  to 
pursue  their  studies  anywhere  but  at  MUnster. 
The  P^issiaa  gqvemmeni  tried  in  vain  to  have  him 
reseind  this  order,  and  had  to  suspend  the  seminary 
in  1820.  The  papal  brief  p,ve  Droste-Vischering 
im  opportuiiky  to  combat  the  system  of  Hermea 
and  lihemEsm  at  tho  same  time,*  and  the  defeat 
which  both  suffered  is  an  indication  of  the  fact  that 
leactionaty  tendencies  had  set  in, 

(Paul  TscHAO^siRT.) 

BIBUOOS4FHT:  W,  Eflserp  DtnkicJirift  aaf  Georg  Hcrma, 
Oologmit  1832;  A.  von  6ie{:er^  UrphiluBQphie  urtd  daw 
Na^tPmdii^mt$»vt^rm  wm  O.  Hi^rme*,  Daaaeldorf*  183U 
J.  Haflt,  Httuphmmtente  der  hermeaiachen  PhUoaophtA,  M  tUn- 
a  tor,  1832;  P.  J.  KIrenich,  Acia  Hermenana.  G5t(iiigeEt, 
183fl:  idem,  Piu*  iX.,  rfi*  Hcrm^mafier  un4  der  Ert- 
biMchot  £vn  Geitttl,  Breslau,  IS4B;  J.  M.  Meckel,  I>i* 
hermefitdien  LeAjvtt  in  Baug  auf  die  paptUicM  Verur- 
thdlvng,  Moinx,  1837;  J.  Brmim  &nd  O.  J.  ElTemGh. 
M^irtcmaia  thtotogiit,  Loipali!,  1838;  C.  O*  Nieduer,  Fhih- 
mophiiE  Ha-me»itB  .  ^  ,  Airpfifolui  eJ  exi«h'mafio»  ib^  1838; 
Aaia  antihffmetiana,  YiMgenahurg,  183D;  P.  G.  Perronfi, 
Zuf  GttdiiehU4ea  Hermenamamu^,  ib.]S30:  D.  Bemhafdi, 
Lac4c<Kn  -ader  Htrm*9  und  Ffrrone,  CoJogriet  I842j  F*  X^ 
Werner,  Der  iicrmetiixnismut  vortugmmae  von  aeitur  dog- 
matiMehen  Stit^  Ejte&aahMTg.,  1845;  K.  Wcmra'p  Omchichit 
der  katholi^htn  TAeoloffie^  Munich,  l^SO. 

HERMIAS,  heKmi-es:  The  unknown  author  of  a 
Christian  tract  of  the  second  or  third  century.  In 
thirteen  partly  worthless  manuscripts  there  h  pre- 
served the  apologetic  and  polemic  treatise  called 
"  A  Satire  on  the  heathen  philosophera  by  the  phi- 
losopher HermiaSr"  the  real  author  and  the  date  of 
which  is  disputed.  According  to  most  authorities ^ 
the  tract  belongs  to  Uie  age  of  the  great  apologf^ta 
(180-250);  although  Diels,  Harnack,  and  others 
believe  it  t^  be  a  forgery,  belonging  to  the  fifth  or 
sixth  (^ntujy.  But  the  former  view  m  sustained 
by  a  detailed  comparison  with  the  pseudo^uijtiD 
MaHyr's  C4>hoH(Uw  ad  Grmcas  {ANF,  u  273-289), 
which  used  the  "Satire"  and  perverted  it.  The 
document  castigates,  not  without  a  certain  clever- 
ness, yet  with  cheap  wit  and  an  absence  of  deeper 
understanding,  the  conflicting  assertions  of  the 
pltilosophen)  on  tbo  subject  of  the  human  soul,  of 
God  and  the  world;  and  especially  with  reference  to 
the  elements  of  matter.  G.  Kh1>ger, 

BiBLioo&Arsir:  EditiotiA  are  by  W.  F.  Wenxel,  l*yd(^n. 
1S40:  J.  C,  T,  Otto,  Jena^  1S72  (in  Corpus  apohgetarum 
ChriMtiamrrum);  cf.  H.  Dicls,  Doxographi  ©r««,  pp.  25©- 
263,  frlS-ase,  Berlin,  1ST&.  C<?tt!iult:  Harnactk.  Ge- 
tchichU.  i.  782-7S3,  Li*  2,  pp.  1&6-197;  idem.  Doffjrm.  ii. 
19fl;  W,  Gaul,  i>ie  AbfasaunggverhAltnissB  dW  p»cttd&j^it- 
Hrtitchsn  CofUjTtalio  iid  Grcfro*,  nerlin.  10O3:  A.  F.  di 
Patili,  Die  Irnxio  det  Hgrmias,  PadertMira.  1907;  Ncaji- 
der,  ChriMittn  Chmrht  i.  673  j  Sehnf!,  ChrUHan  Chttrah, 
n.  741-742;  CcUUer,  AuUw9  «criSi,  vi.  332-333:  KrOge^ 
Hittary,  pp,  137-138. 

HERMIKJAltD,  ar^^man'^ahOr',  AIME  LOUIS: 
Bwi^aiA  Befomjed;  b.  at  V6vey  (H  m.  e^.e.  of 
Lausanne)  Nov.  7,  ISlTj  d,  at  Lausanne  Dec,  11, 
1900.  He  was  educated  at  Lausanne^  and,  after 
being  a  teacher  in  Russia,  France^  ^id  Germany 
for  several  yeara^  resided  first  at  Geneva  and  later 
at  Lausanne,  dividing  his  time  between  teaching 
and  historical  and  bibliographical  researches.  After 
thirty  yeara  of  labor  he  began  to  pubUsh  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  French  Reformers  and  carried  it 
down  to  1544  under  tha  title  Correspondanoe  dei 


Ti}ormaiei£r&  dans  h&  payM  de  ktngue  fran^aUe 
rccueiiiw  ei  publi^e  avee  d^autre^  UUres  relaiives  ii  la 
Hforme  et  des  notes  kistoriques  et  hiographiques  (9 
vols.j  Geneva^  ISS^--^?),  Many  of  the  letters  are 
printed  for  the  first  time,  and  all  of  them  are  care* 
fully  collated  and  furnished  with  copious  notes, 
which  render  the  edition  invaluable.  It  is  one  of 
the  monumental  worka  of  French  Protestant 
scholarship.  That  it  could  not  have  been  carried 
at  least  down  to  the  death  of  Oalvin  is  a  calamity- 

HERMIT  (late  Lat.  ermtia,  Gk.  ergmOas,  "  an 
eremite,  one  living  alone,**  from  erimos,  ''  desolatei 
solitary  "):  One  who  abandons  society  and  lives 
alone,  especially  in  a  desert.  Id  religtous  usage  the 
word  is  applied  to  a  Christian  who,  fleeing  from 
peraecution  or  seeking  what  was  believed  to  be  f  he 
more  perfect  hfe,  retired  to  a  lonely  place  and  there 
led  a  life  of  contemplation  and  ascetidem.  Such 
hermits  were  especially  common  in  the  early  time 
in  the  desert  of  Egypt.    See  Monasticism, 

HERMIT  ORDERS:  A  name  given  to  rehgious 
orders  whose  membem  lived  more  or  less  isolated 
from  one  another,  such  as  the  Agonisants  (q.v,), 
the  Eremites  of  St.  Augustine  or  Augtistinian  Her- 
mits (^e  AoGUSTiNiANs),  the  Camaldolites,  the 
Carmelites,  the  Carthusianfl,  tlie  Celestinea,  the 
Hieronymites,  the  Servites  (qq.v.),  the  Order  of 
Vallombrosa  {see  Gualberto,  Giovanni),  and  the 
Williamites  (q.v,)* 

HERMOGENES,  her-moj'e-nlf  j  A  teacher  of 
Gnostic  tendency  at  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
TertuUian  wrote  two  treatises  against  him — the 
Adv^sus  llermogenem, yfhich  is  still  extant, and  De 
causa  animwj  which  is  lost.  He  mentions  and  quotes 
from  him  in  several  other  places  {Adv.  Vitlenip- 
nianasj  xvu;  De  pr(£&cnptwne  h^ETdtcommj  x^x.j 
x^udii.;  De  monogamiaf  xvi.)*  According  to  Euse^ 
biujs  (Hist,  ecd.t  IV,,  xxiv.  1),  Theophilua  of  An- 
tioeh  wrote  against  a  heretical  teacher  named 
Hermogenes.  He  is  also  mentioned  in  Hippolytus^ 
(Philosf^huma,  VllL,  iv.  17),  Theodoret  {Mm: 
fabulaTum  mmpendiumf  i.  19),  Philastrius  {Hmr., 
xhvOv  snd  Augustine  (Hi^.^  xM)*  Mosheim  and 
Waleh  have  attempted  to  find  in  these  references 
two  heretics  of  the  same  name;  but  this  is  unlikely. 
It  is  better  to  suppose  with  Tillemont  and  Hamack 
that  the  earlier  life  of  Hermogenes  was  spent  in  the 
East,  where  Theophilns  wrote  against  him  between 
ISt  and  191,  and  tliat  then  he  migrated  to  Carthage, 
where  Tertidlian  wrote  his  treatises  in  206  or  207 
according  to  Ulilhom  (He^elberg  gives  205;  Nfil- 
dechen,  202),  He  did  not  teach  a  thorougbgoing 
Gnostic  system,  but,  probably  in  the  belief  that 
he  was  not  contradicting  the  Chnreh's  faith,  at^ 
tempted  to  complete  it  by  certain  propositions 
taken  from  philosophy.  He  is  thus  not  to  be  reck- 
oned among  the  Gnostics  proper.  He  asserted  the 
eternity  of  matter,  and  denied  the  creation  of  the 
world  out  of  nothing.  The  soul  waa  material  and 
thus  mortal  by  nature,  and  obtained  immortality 
only  by  the  imparting  of  the  divine  spirit  springing 
from  the  substance  of  God,  What  the  Fathers 
tell  of  his  christologieal  errors  is  vague;  Augustine 
and  Philastiius  reckon  him  among  the  Patdpoa- 
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Bibliography:  Hamack,  OeachicfUe,  i.  152-155,  200,  i.  1, 
pp.  534r-535,  ii.  2,  pp.  281-282:  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  Hi9- 
lorie  der  Ketxereien,  i.  552,  Leipme,  1762;  J.  L.  von  Mot- 
heim,  Commentatio  de  refriM  ChrutianU,  p.  453.  Helmstadt, 
1753,  Eng.  transl.,  CommerUariet  on  the  Affcdra  ^  the 
Christiana  before  the  Time  of  ConetanHne  the  Oreat.  Lon- 
don, 1813-35;  C.  HMselberg,  TertuUiane  Lehre,  Dorpat, 
1848;  A.  Hsuck,  TertuUiane  lAhen  und  Schriften,  pp. 
250  sqq.,  Erlangen,  1877;  C.  P.  Caspari,  Kirchenhit- 
toriache  Anecdota,  pp.  225  sqq.,  Christiania,  1883;  KrOcer, 
Hiatory,  paaaim;    DCB,   in.   1-3;  XL.  v.  1000-02. 

HERMON :  The  Old  Testament  name  for  a  moun- 
tain which  bounded  the  Amorite  kingdom  of  Og 
on  the  north  (Deut.  iii.  8;  iv.  48)  and  also  the 
territory  of  East  Manasseh  (Josh.  xii.  1).  It  must 
therefore  be  sought  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dan  and 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  The  Targums  on  Deut. 
iii.  9  and  Cant.  iv.  8  call  it  fur  taiga,  ''  Snow  moun- 
tain/' corresponding  with  Jabal  al-Talj,  the  modem 
name  of  the  mountain  north  of  the  Jordan  sources 
and  east  of  the  Wadi  al-Taim.  According  to 
Deut.  iii.  9  the  Phenician  name  was  Siryon  and  the 
Amoritic  name  Senir,  the  latter  corresponding  with 
the  Assyrian  Saniru  where  Shalmaneser  II.  defeated 
Hazael  of  Damascus  and  denoting  the  Anti-Lebanon 
range,  applied  therefore  to  Hermon  as  connected 
on  the  north  with  Anti-Lebanon.  The  Siyon  of 
Deut.  iv.  48  is  suspected  to  be  a  mistake  for  Siryon, 
The  Hebrew  name,  J^ermon,  comes  from  a  root 
meaning  to  be  forbidden,  implying  that  the  moun- 
tain in  early  times  was  a  celebrated  sanctuary  or 
holy  place. 

The  main  body  of  the  mountain  runs  north  and 
south,  with  the  l^ghest  point  very  near  the  middle; 
to  the  south  it  slopes  to  the  Jordan  sources,  the 
upper  portion  falling  off  to  the  Nahr  Banias.  It 
therefore  overlooks  on  the  south  the  upper  Jordan 
valley  and  the  table-land  of  the  Jaulan.  On  the 
north  its  sununit  sinks  to  a  highland  3,600-4,000 
feet  above  sea-level.  The  east  and  southeast  sides 
are  abrupt,  the  western  and  northwestern  sides 
slope  more  gradually.  On  the  summit  is  a  small 
table-land  435  yards  in  diameter,  from  which  rise 
three  peaks,  two  on  the  east  and  one  on  the  west. 
The  one  on  the  southeast  still  shows  traces  of  ruins, 
which  from  their  character  suggest  that  they  are 
the  remains  of  a  sanctuary,  in  all  probability  belong- 
ing to  the  sim-god. 


The  formation  of  the  mountain  is  limestone,  with 
outbreaks  of  basalt  both  on  the  east  and  the  west 
At  Mejdel  al-Shems  the  lower  Syrian  Jura  rocks 
come  to  the  surface.  The  upper  part  is  either 
entirely  bare  and  decomposed  into  rubble  by  at- 
mospheric influences,  or  in  places  clothed  with 
low  shrubs.  At  an  elevation  of  about  3,750  feet 
there  is  a  thick  growth  of  trees,  partly  fire,  partly 
fruit-trees,  with  stretches  of  tragacanths  and  shrubs. 
On  the  lower  slopes  vineyards  are  numerous,  at 
least  on  the  western  and  southern  sides.  The  win- 
ter snow-line  begins  at  an  elevation  of  3,250  feet; 
but  the  sununer  sun  melts  all  away  except  in  the 
deep  clefts.  The  upper  portions  are  hollowed  out 
into  undergroimd  reservoirs  which  furnish  the 
sources  of  the  streams  of  the  region,  particularly 
of  the  Jordan.  The  region  is  noted  for  its  re- 
freshing dew  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  3)  and  for  its  wealth 
of  animal  life  (Cant.  iv.  8).  The  western  slopes 
support  great  flocks  of  goats. 

Only  the  western  and  southern  slopes  have  his- 
toric significance.  Peoples  passed  by  its  northern 
sides  to  live  at  the  south;  so  the  early  Amorites 
and  Hivites  (Josh.  xi.  3),  the  Itiu-eans  in  the  second 
pre-Christian  century,  and  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  Druses,  all  of  whom  have  left  traces  in  the 
present  religions  of  the  region.  Baal-hermon  is  to 
be  sought  at  the  eastern  or  southeastern  foot  (I 
Chron.  v.  23),  and  denotes  a  sanctuary,  perhaps  the 
Paneion  of  the  Greeks,  the  modem  Banias.  Baal- 
gad,  also  a  holy  place,  lay  in  the  Lebanon  valley 
north  or  northwest  of  Hermon  (Josh.  xi.  17).  Miz- 
pah  is  probably  to  be  sought  on  the  west  slope 
(Josh.  xi.  3,  8).  (H.  Guthe.) 

Bibuographt:  Reland,  Palasatina,  pp.  323  sqq.;  J.  L. 
Porter,  Five  Yeara  in  Damaacua,  i.  287  sqq.,  London, 
1855;  C.  R.  Conder,  Tent  Work  in  PaleaHne,  chap,  viii.. 
New  York,  1880;  W.  M.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the 
Book,  vol.  ii..  New  York,  1882;  The  Survey  of  Weatem 
Paleatine,  Jeruaaiem,  published  by  the  PEF,  London, 
1884;  J.  O.  Wetutein,  Daa  batandiache  Oiebelgdrirge,  pp. 
0-13,  Leipaie,  1884;  F.  Noetling,  Der  Jura  am  Hermon, 
Stuttgart,  1887;  G.  E.  Post,  The  Flora  of  Syria,  Pal- 
eatine  and  Sinai,  Beirut,  1896;  K.  Baedeker.  Palea- 
Hne  and  Syria,  New  York.  1906.  Robinson,  Bibti- 
eal  Reaearchea,  iii.  357;  DB,  ii.  352-353;  EB,  ii. 
2021-23;  JE,  vi.  355-356;  and  the  literature  under 
Bashan. 
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The  Winning  of  His  Kingdom  ({  2). 
First  Period  of  His  Reign,  37-27  B.C. 
(J  3). 


HEROD  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

Second  Period,  27-14  b.c.  (J  4). 
Third  Period,  14-4  B.C.  (}  5). 
Personal  Characteristics  (S  6). 
II.  His  Family. 
Archelaus  (}  1). 
Herod  Antipas  (S  2). 


Herod  Philip  (S  3). 

Agrippa  I.  (S  4). 

Herod  of  Chalds,    Aristobulus,   and 

Agrippa  II.  (}  6). 
Herod  Philip,  Herodias,  Salome,  Ber- 

nioe,  Dnisilla  (S  6). 


The  Herods  were  an  Idumean  family  whose  prom- 
inence began  under  Antipas,  was  enhanced  imder 
his  son  Antipater,  and  reached  its  height  under  his 
son  Herod,  called  the  Great.  This  family  succeeded 
the  Hasmoneans  in  the  temporal  control  of  the 
Jews,  and  was  in  power  during  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  period  of  the  founding  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

L  Herod  the  Great :  By  his  historian,  Nicolas  of 
Damascus,  Herod  was  declared  to  be  of  pure  Jewish 
stock,  while  the  story  current  in  Jewish  and  Jewish- 
Christian  circles  was  to  the  effect  that  he  was  the 


son  of  a  temple  slave  of  Ascalon.    His  real  ancestry 
is  given  in  the   accompanying  genealogical  table. 
His  family  had  note  among  his  own 
I.  Ancestry  people,  who  had  been  Judaized  under 
and  Youth.  John   Hyrcanus     (see   Hasmonrans). 
His   ambition  and  energy  were  legit- 
imate heritages   from   his    forbears.    His    grand- 
father and  his  father  had  gained  influence  with  the 
government  of  the  Jews  before  they  had  received 
part  in  that  government.    Antipater  had  become 
the  coimselor  of  the  weak  Hyrcanus  II.,  had  as- 
sisted Csesar  in  the  latter's  campaign  against  Egypt, 
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had  been  given  recognition  as  a  sort  of  procurator 
over  Judea,  and  had  been  awarded  Roman  citizen- 
ship. From  his  marriage  with  the  Arabian  Cypros 
there  were  four  sons,  Phasael,  Herod,  Joseph,  and 
Phreroras,  and  a  daughter  Salome.  For  Herod  an 
Essene  named  Menahem  prophesied  the  kingship. 
When  Herod  was  only  twenty-five  years  of  age  his 
father  had  him  made  governor  of  Galilee,  where  he 
showed  his  energy  by  capturing  a  brigand  and  ex- 
ecuting him.  During  a  contest  with  the  sanhedrin 
over  prerogatives,  Sextus  CsBsar  appointed  him 
governor  of  Coele-Syria  (q>v.),  while  the  kingship 
was  also  promised  to  him. 

Herod's  standing  with  the  people  was  veiy  in- 
secure, and  after  the  withdrawal  of  Cassius  a  revolt 
resulted  in  which  Antigonus  Matta- 

2.  The       thias,  son  of  Aristobulus,  assisted  by 
Winning   Marion  of  Tyre,  attempted  to  assert 

of  His      his   rights   to   the   throne.     Herod's 
S^ingdom.  energy  was  too  great,  however,  and 

Marion  was  compelled  to  retreat^  while 
Antigonus  was  defeated.  To  improve  his  status 
Herod  divorced  his  wife  Doris  and  sent  away  her  son 
Antipatcr,  betrothing  himself  to  Mariamne,  grand- 
daughter of  Hyrcanus,  thus  entering  the  family  of 
the  Hasmoneans.  It  seemed  as  if  his  plans  were 
defeated  when  the  Republicans,  with  whose  party 
he  had  been  affiliated,  were  beaten  by  Antony  and 
Octavian  at  Philippi.  But  Antony  was  favorably 
inclined  toward  Herod  on  accoimt  of  earlier  hos- 
pitable relationship  with  Antipater.  A  crisis  was 
precipitated  through  an  attack  of  the  Parthians 
during  which  Phasael,  who  had  been  made  king  of 
Jerusalem,  committed  suicide  and  another  brother 
of  Herod  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians,  while 
Antigonus  was  placed  on  the  thxx)ne.  Herod  fled  to 
Rome,  gained  the  help  of  Antony  and  Augustus,  and 
was  declared  by  the  Senate  king  of  Judea — a  king- 
dom which  had  yet  to  be  won.  He  landed  in 
Ptolemais,  speedily  collected  a  considerable  army 
of  Jews  and  foreigners,  and  gradually  gained  the 
mastery.  A  decisive  victory  over  Antigonus  at 
Isana  in  Samaria  opened  the  way  to  Jerusalem. 
While  the  preparations  for  the  siege  were  under  way 
Herod  celebrated  his  marriage  with  Mariamne; 
this  done,  he  returned,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
Romans  took  the  city  within  three  months.  After 
the  withdrawal  of  his  allies  he  began  his  reign,  which 
falls  into  three  periods. 

The  first  period  was  one  of  contest  with  dangers 
without  and  within.   He  excited  mistrust  by  getting 

rid  of  forty-five  of  the  adherents  of 

3.  First      Antigonus.   The  aged  Hyrcanus  caused 
Period  of    him  anxiety,  so  he  had  him  brought 
His  Reign,  to  the  court  where  he  could  keep  him 
37-27  B.C.   under  observation.     Through  the  in- 
trigues of  his  mother-in-law  Alexandra 

with  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  he  was  compelled  to 
set  aside  a  Babylonian  Jew  whom  he  had  made  high 
priest  in  favor  of  Aristobulus,  then  seventeen  years 
old,  consequently  his  mistrust  of  them  was -strength- 
ened and  grew,  especially  after  their  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  flight.  The  favor  of  the  people  for 
Aristobulus  openly  manifested  led  Herod  to  have 
him  drowned  in  a  bath  (35  b.c).  He  was  summoned 
to  answer  for  this  before  Antony,  but  escaped  with- 


out punishment.  During  this  journey  he  left 
Mariamne  in  care  of  his  uncle  Joseph  with  instruc- 
tions to  kill  Mariamne  in  case  the  trial  went  against 
him.  She  learned  this  and  her  love  for  him  turned 
to  hate.  Joseph  had  married  his  sister  Salome, 
who  charged  him  before  Herod  with  misconduct 
with  Mariamne,  and  Joseph  was  executed.  Cleo- 
patra, drawn  into  these  family  difficulties,  desired 
to  have  possession  of  Palestine;  Antony,  therefore, 
compelled  Herod  to  cede  to  her  the  rich  district 
around  Jericho  and  pay  her  tribute  for  it.  She  also 
brought  it  about  that  Herod  was  commanded  by 
Antony  to  assail  a  king  of  the  Arabs  who  had  not 
paid  the  tribute  due  to  her.  This,  however,  he 
turned  to  advantage.  His  troops,  dispirited  by  an 
earthquake,  he  encouraged  to  the  attack  and  won 
a  notable  victory.  This  campaign  kept  him  from 
participation  in  the  defeat  of  Antony  and  won  him 
the  favor  of  Augustus.  After  putting  Hyrcanus  out 
of  the  way,  he  went  to  pay  court  to  Augustus  at 
Rhodes,  and  the  latter  assured  to  him  his  kingdom. 
Services  rendered  to  Augustus  during  his  march 
to  Egypt  resulted  in  the  material  enlargement  of 
that  kingdom.  But  during  his  absence  at  Rhodes 
he  had  given  Mariamne  into  the  charge  of  a  certain 
Iturean  named  Soemus  with  the  same  command 
as  he  had  given  to  Joseph,  with  the  result  that 
Mariamne  learned  also  of  this  second  offense  against 
her.  Again  Salome  instilled  into  Herod's  mind 
suspicions  against  his  wife,  Soemus  was  put  to  death, 
Mariamne  was  tried  and  also  condemned  to  death. 
During  excesses,  in  which  he  sought  to  drown 
recollection  of  the  wife  he  had  so  passionately  loved 
that  he  could  not  ending  the  thought  of  another's 
possessing  her,  reports  came  of  intrigues  of  Alex- 
andra to  supplant  him,  and  he  had  her  put  to  death 
as  well  as  Coistobar,  the  second  husband  of  Salome. 
Thus  his  dangerous  foes  were  removed,  and  political 
as  well  as  domestic  difficulties  vanished  from  his 
path  (27  B.C.). 

The  second  period  was  marked  by  great  building 
operations  and  by  displays  of  wealth  and  magnif- 
icence.   He  erected  a  theater  in  Jeru- 

4.  Second  salem  in  which,  and  in  the  amphi- 
Period,     theater    constructed    in   the   valley, 

27-14  B.C.  were  celebrated  every  fourth  year  the 
deeds  of  Csesar.  All  this  so  offended 
the  Jews  that  ten  Arameans  conspired  to  kill  the 
king  in  the  amphitheater,  but  the  plot  was  dis- 
covered and  the  plotters  executed.  His  policy  then 
was  to  prevent  rebellion.  His  palace  overawed 
the  upper  city,  and  the  fortress  of  Antonia  menaced 
the  temple  and  its  district.  Samaria  he  named 
Sebaste,  intending  to  fortify  it,  and  built  Csesarea 
on  the  site  of  Straton's  Tower.  After  he  had  in- 
timidated the  people  with  these  and  other  fortifica- 
tions, a  famine  gave  him  opportunity  to  attempt  to 
win  the  people  over  by  liberality  and  practical 
measures  of  relief  with  the  purpose  of  taking  up 
again  his  works  of  display.  Before  his  marriage 
with  a  second  Marianme,  daughter  of  a  priest,  he 
built  a  beautiful  palace  for  himself  in  the  upper  city 
and  also  the  castle  named  after  himself  the  Hero- 
dium.  He  also  extended  the  works  at  Ceesarea. 
Herod  gave  assistance  to  JE^us  Gallus,  proconsul 
of  Egypt,  in  an  Arabian  campaign,  sent  his  sons  by 
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the  first  Marianme  to  Rome  where  Csesar  received 
them  at  court,  and  shortly  after  granted  to  Herod 
Trachonitis,  Batanea,  and  Auranitis.  Herod  visited 
Agrippa  in  Mytilene  and  waited  upon  Augustus  on 
the  latter's  visit  to  Syria,  receiving  such  favor  that 
Josephus  has  left  it  on  record  that,  after  Agrippa, 
Augustus  regarded  no  one  so  highly  as  Herod,  and 
after  Augustus  Agrippa  regarded  no  one  as  highly 
as  Herod.  Augustus  added  to  Herod's  dominions 
the  territory  from  Ulatha  on  the  sea  to  Panias  at 
the  source  of  the  Jordan,  and  made  his  brother 
Phreroras  tetrarch,  in  acknowledgment  of  which 
Herod  built  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  emperor  at 
Panias.  A  system  of  espionage  was  established, 
meetings  were  forbidden,  meeting  for  converse  in 
the  street  became  unlawful.  Even  his  final  at- 
tempt to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  Jews  by  the 
restoration  of  the  temple  was  new  ground  for 
suspicion,  only  allayed  after  the  progress  had  been 
well  advanced.  These  and  like  deeds  embittered 
the  Jews  against  him,  and  this  hatred  he  vainly 
attempted  to  remove  by  remission  of  taxes.  Yet 
his  favor  with  the  Romans  he  used  to  gain  ad- 
vantages for  the  nation  and  when  he  obtained 
further  remission  of  taxes  he  finally  won  the  ap- 
plause of  the  people.  He  then  was  at  the  summit 
of  his  fame. 

The  third  period  of  Herod's  reign  is  marked  by 
the  decline  of  his  good  fortime.  His  two  sons  by 
the  Maccabean  Marianme,  Aristobulus 
5.  Third  and  Alexander,  were  two  descendants 
Period,  of  the  extirpated  family  who  aroused 
14-4  B.C.  anew  his  earUer  distrust  and  enmity. 
He  had  attempted  to  obliterate  all 
causes  of  trouble  by  marrying  Aristobulus  to  his 
sister's  daughter  Berenice,  and  Alexander  to  Gla- 
phyra,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Cappadocia.  During 
his  journey  to  Agrippa  (14  B.C.)  the  two  princes  had 
treated  Salome  and  Phreroras  with  haughtiness  and 
had  given  utterance  to  imprudent  remarks  about 
the  murder  of  their  mother.  To  intimidate  them 
from  possible  revenge  Herod  recalled  to  the  court 
his  son  Antipater  by  his  first  wife  Doris.  This  son 
at  once  began  to  intrigue  against  his  half-brother 
with  such  effect  that  Herod  took  them  both  to  Rome 
to  complain  against  them  to  Csesar,  who  brought 
about  a  reconciliation,  which  was,  however,  only 
on  the  surface.  Herod  then  busied  himself  with 
building  operations  intended  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  members  of  his  family,  and  with  great 
liberality  made  contributions  to  many  cities  out- 
side his  domains  in  favor  of  Greek  customs  and 
celebrations,  not  excluding  largess  for  the  Olympic 
games.  While  this  brought  him  celebrity  of  a 
pleasant  sort  from  the  outside  world,  it  excited  the 
hatred  of  the  Jews.  The  atmosphere  of  his  own 
court  was  unwholesome,  where  resided  not  only 
Nicolas  of  Damascus  and  his  brother  Ptolemy,  but 
the  nimierous  wives  of  the  king  and  a  host  of 
eunuchs  and  disreputable  persons.  Intrigue  was 
in  the  air,  and  the  palace  inmates  became  involved. 
Herod  trusted  no  one.  By  the  device  of  Antipater 
suspicion  was  directed  against  Alexander,  whose 
adherents  were  put  to  torture.  Alexander  himself 
was  thrown  into  prison,  from  which  his  father-in- 
law  was  j ust  able  to  save  him.     But  Salome  renewed 


her  intrigues,  aided  by  Eurycles,  a  worthless  Lace- 
dsmonian,  and  both  sons  by  Marianme  were 
executed,  7  B.C.  Meanwhile  an  attempt  of  Herod's 
against  a  band  of  brigands  had  incensed  the  em- 
peror, who  sent  a  sharp  rebuke  to  Herod.  The 
latter  succeeded  in  placating  the  emperor  through 
Nicolas  of  Damascus,  and  was  given  a  free  hand  in 
dealing  with  his  sons,  with  the  result  stated  above. 
Herod  named  Antipater  as  his  successor,  and  sent 
him  with  the  will  to  Rome.  Hardly  had  this  been 
done  when  it  came  out  through  the  death  of  Phre- 
roras that  Antipater  had  planned  to  poison  Herod. 
Herod  revoked  his  will;  he  named  Antipas,  son  of 
Malthace,  his  successor,  and  caused  the  execution 
of  Antipater.  In  the  joy  of  the  prospect  of  speedy 
release  from  Herod's  tyranny  through  the  fatal 
disease  from  which  he  was  then  suffering,  the  people 
were  easily  induced  to  tear  down  from  the  temple 
gate  the  eagle  which  crowned  it.  But  Herod  was 
sufficiently  well  to  have  the  instigators  of  the  deed 
biuned  alive.  His  death  occurred  soon  afterward, 
in  the  year  4  B.C.  He  had  given  orders  that  the 
noblest  in  the  land  should  be  slain  at  his  death  in 
order  that  sincere  mourning  should  take  place  when 
he  died.  His  final  will  directed  that  his  son  Arche- 
laus  should  be  king,  Antipas  was  to  have  the 
tetrarchy  of  Galilee  and  Persea,  and  Philip  that  of 
Gaulanitis,  Trachonitis,  and  Panias. 

Herod  was  possessed  of  a  powerful  physique,  un- 
conunon  strength  of  intellect  and  will,  keen  powers 
of  observation,  quickness  in  seizing  the  points  of  a 

situation,  presence  of  mind,  cleverness 

6.  Personal  in  choosing  his  means  for  his  purposes, 

Character-  undaimted  courage,  and  unfailing  en- 

istics.      ergy — a  union  of  qualities  which  fitted 

him  for  action  in  a  manner  seldom 
attained.  With  Josephus  one  must  also  credit  him 
with  good  nature  and  magnanimity,  and  eonse- 
quently  must  not  attribute  all  his  actions  to  selfish- 
ness and  ambition.  This  is  evident  even  in  his 
interest  in  Greek  culture  and  his  efforts  to  further 
its  progress  in  Palestine.  On  the  othei  hand,  he 
was  entirely  lacking  in  a  sense  of  duty  from  the 
standpoint  of  ethics.  Thus  no  regard  for  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Jews  and  for  their  hopes  deterred  him 
from  maintaining  a  friendship  with  the  powei  most 
hostile  to  those  hopes,  and  he  was  only  a  heartless, 
tyrannical,  and  suspicious  savage.  So  all  the  accom- 
plishments of  his  reign,  his  extension  of  his  kingdom 
so  as  to  equal  that  of  David,  his  display  of  wealth 
and  magnificence,  his  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  his 
beneficence  to  heathen  which  elevated  the  Jewish 
name  outside  Palestine — all  which  seemed  to  reaUze 
Messianic  prophecy — was  after  all  only  a  caricature 

of  it.  (F.  SiBFFHRT.) 

n.  His  Family:  Archelaus  (4  B.C.-6  a.d.),  the  son 

of  Herod  by  Malthace,  was  by  the  will  of  his  father 

to  receive  the  title  and  Judea,  Samaria, 

I.  Arche-   and  Idmnea.    But,  inasmuch  as  that 

laus.       will  was  not  valid  until  confirmed  by 

Augustus,  he  declined  to  assume  the 

title  of  king,  though  hailed  as  such  by  the  courtiers. 

To  the  people  he  promised,  from  a  throne  erected 

in  the  temple  enclosure,  fair  and  equitable  dealing. 

The  Jews  at  once  made  demand  for  a  reduction  of 

some  taxes  and  abolition  of  others,  release  of  pria- 
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oners,  deposition  of  the  high  priest  Josar,  and  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Gentiles.  A  further  demand  was 
punishment  of  those  who  had  urged  the  death  of 
the  persons  who  had  led  in  the  destruction  of  the 
eagle  over  the  gate  of  the  temple.  To  some  of  these 
demands  Archelaus  could  not  make  definite  answer, 
and  by  temporizing  exhausted  the  patience  of  the 
population,  at  the  time  augmented  by  the  Passover 
pilgrims.  Some  of  his  guards  were  attacked,  and  a 
m^l^  was  precipitated  in  which  some  3,000  people 
fell  in  the  streets.  He  went  to  Rome  with  Nicolas 
of  Damascus  as  his  advocate,  where  he,  Antipas, 
Philip,  and  deputations  of  Jews  who  asked  for  direct 
Roman  rule  as  against  the  Herods  pleaded  their 
causes  before  Augustus.  The  emperor  sustained  the 
will,  except  in  some  small  particulars  and  in  with- 
holding the  title  of  king  and  substituting  that  of 
ethnarch  until  Archelaus  should  prove  his  fitness 
for  it.  While  Archelaus  was  away  the  spirit  of 
discontent  spread  throughout  the  land,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  fanatics,  brigands,  would-be  messiahs, 
and  aspirants  for  the  kingship  involved  nearly  the 
whole  coimtry  with  the  Romans,  who  plundered 
the  temple  treasury.  Archelaus  inherited  from  his 
father  a  love  for  beautiful  buildings,  and  the  wars 
had  destroyed  so  much  that  he  had  ample  scope  for 
restoration.  He  rebuilt  the  palace  at  Jericho  and 
built  a  new  city  which  he  called  Archelais  (12 
m.  n.  of  Jericho),  after  himself.  His  conduct  was 
violent,  arbitrary,  and  capricious,  especially  in 
his  frequent  removal  of  the  high  priests.  He 
outraged  public  opinion  seriously  by  marrying 
Glaphyra,  the  widow  of  his  half-brother  Alex- 
ander, to  whom  she  had  borne  children,  while 
at  her  marriage  with  Archelaus  her  first  hus- 
band was  still  living.  After  nine  years  of  the 
rule  of  Archelaus  the  Jews  exposed  the  barbarous- 
ness  and  tyranny  of  his  dealings  to  Augustus,  who, 
in  6  A.D.,  banished  him  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  seques- 
trated his  property,  and  annexed  his  dominions  to 
the  province  of  Syria. 

Herod  Antipas  (4  B.C.-39  a.d.),  also  a  son  of 
Herod  by  Malthace,  was  given  Galilee  and  Peraea 

and  the  title  of  ethnarch  by  his 
2.  Herod  father's  will.  He  is  improperly  called 
Antipas.     king  in  Mark  vi.   14,  possibly  as  a 

reflection  of  the  popular  terminology, 
and  correctly  ethnarch  in  Matt.  xiv.  1,  Luke  iii.  19. 
He  preserved  the  peace  in  his  dominions,  was  toler- 
ated by  Augustus,  and  w^as  a  favorite  with  Tiberius. 
Inheriting  with  his  brothers  a  fondness  for  display, 
especially  in  public  buildings,  he  restored  Sepporis, 
the  capital  of  Galilee,  and  built  Tiberias  near  the 
hot  springs  of  Emmaus  and  erected  there  a  palace. 
As  part  of  the  site  was  on  a  burial  ground  it  was 
unclean  for  the  Jews,  who  refused  to  settle  there. 
It  was  therefore  largely  settled  by  foreigners  and 
Hellenized.  He  rebuilt  Livias,  afterward  Juhas, 
on  the  site  of  Beth-haram,  and  adorned  Machserus, 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Excessively  cunning  (cf. 
Luke  xiii.  32),  shrewd  and  astute,  a  pagan  at  heart, 
he  was  superstitious  and  sensitive.  In  27  a.d.  he 
went  to  Rome,  saw  there  the  beautiful  and  ambitious 
Herodias,  his  own  niece  and  already  the  wife  of  his 
half-brother.  Herod  Philip,  and  although  he  had 
a  wife  living,  he  proposed  marriage  to  her.    By 


divorcing  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  and 
marrying  Herodias  he  aroused  the  anger  and  caused 
the  denunciation  of  John  the  Baptist  and  inflamed 
with  anger  Aretas,  by  whom  some  years  afterward 
he  was  disastrously  defeated  (36  a.d.).  When  Jesus 
was  brought  before  him  for  judgment,  according  to 
Luke  xxiii.  7-15,  he  avoided  pronouncing  decision, 
probably  having  in  mind  his  own  mental  sufiferiDg 
after  his  execution  of  the  Baptist.  On  the  advice 
of  the  ambitious  Herodias,  Antipas  went  to  Rome 
to  sue  for  the  title  of  king.  Agrippa  anticipated 
his  arrival  there  with  charges  of  disloyalty  to  CsBsar 
in  that  he  had  provided  equipment  for  70,000  men 
in  Galilee.  This  was  really  intended  for  a  war  of 
revenge  on  Aretas;  but  Caligula  would  hear  no 
explanation,  banished  him  to  Lyons,  and  gave  his 
territory  to  Agrippa  (39  a.d.). 

Herod  Philip  (4  B.c.~34  a.d.),  son  of  Herod  by 

Cleopatra,  received  Batanea,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis, 

Gaulanitis,  Panias,and  Iturea,  a  region 

3.  Herod  large  in  area  but  poor  in  resources  and 
Philip.  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of 
Greeks,  Arabs,  and  Syrians,  with 
Scythopolis  as  the  capital.  Philip  was,  however, 
the  worthiest  of  the  sons  of  Herod  and  the  man  for  a 
difficult  place.  For  his  people  he  did  the  best  pos- 
sible economically  and  administratively.  The  result 
was  an  age  of  peace  and  prosperity  during  the 
thirty-seven  years  of  his  rule  altogether  new  to  his 
people.  Like  all  the  Herods,  he  was  un-Jewish  in 
his  tastes,  he  employed  images  on  his  coins,  and 
built  shrines  for  Greek  deities.  He  made  his  capital 
at  Panias,  where  he  built  Csesarea  Philippi,  enlarged 
Bethsaida  and  called  it  Julias  after  the  daughter  of 
Augustus.  He  was  only  once  married,  to  Salome, 
daughter  of  Herodias.  At  his  death  his  territories 
were  included  in  the  province  of  Syria,  and  in  37 
given  to  Agrippa. 

Herod  Agrippa  I.  (37  A.D.-44  a.d.),  son  of  Aristo- 
bulus  by  Bemice,  Herod's  niece  and  daughter  of 
Salome,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the 
4,  Agrippa  I.  Great  and  Mariamne  the  Maccabee, 
hved  in  Rome  till  37  a.d.,  when  Calig- 
ula came  to  the  imperial  throne.  He  had  married 
Cypros,  who  bore  to  him  Agrippa  II.,  Drusus,  Ber- 
nice,  Marianme,  and  Drusilla,  had  had  a  checkered 
career,  been  dissipated,  exhausted  his  means,  bor- 
rowed recklessly,  become  an  adventurer,  but  had 
the  good  fortune  to  become  the  friend  of  Caligula. 
The  imprudently  expressed  wish  that  Tiberius  might 
be  succeeded  by  Caligula  was  reported  to  Tiberius, 
who  thereupon  threw  him  into  prison.  Six  months 
later  (37  a.d.)  Caligula  succeeded  Tiberius,  and  to 
Agrippa  were  given  the  tetrarchies  of  Philip  and 
Lysanias  (cf.  J.  H.  A.  Ebrard,  Gospel  History, 
Edinburgh,  1869,  pp.  143-146).  In  40  a.d.  by  his 
astuteness  and  influence  he  induced  the  mad  Calig- 
ula, just  then  bent  on  setting  his  statue  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  by  force  if  necessary,  to  forego 
his  design,  and  thus  a  collision  between  Jews  and 
Romans  was  avoided.  On  the  assassination  of 
Cahgula  in  41  Agrippa  was  able  to  render  timely 
and  valuable  aid  to  Claudius  and  was  rewarded  by 
the  addition  of  Judea  and  Samaria  to  his  dominions, 
when  he  became  the  ruler  of  a  domain  as  large  as 
his  grandfather's.    His  reign  lasted  but  three  years 
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Ion  geti  bu  t  waa  a  happ^  one  for  his  su  b j  ecta,    W  hen 

al  Jerusalem  be  obieTved  serupuloualy  the  cere- 
tnomaX  law  and  became  beloved  even  by  the 
Pharisees,  though  he  patronized  Greek  culture  and 
ganies  ouUide  tbe  distiQctively  Jewbh  part  of  bis 
realm .  The  peraee  ut  ion  of  Chriat  iana  (Actsxii.1-3) 
w&s  doubtless  a  part  of  his  general  pohcy  of  placa' 
ting  the  Jews.  At  his  death  the  Romans  regarded 
hla  son  Agrippa,  then  only  ^venteen  years  of  age, 
as  yet  too  young  to  be  entrusted  with  the  eoDtrol 
of  so  difBctdt  an  aggregation  of  peoples  as  then  in* 
habited  the  idngfdom  which  liad  been  his  father's, 
Aecordingly  Palestine  passed  over  wholly  into 
Roman  control  tmtil  five  years  later^  when  it  was 
given  to  Agrippa  11, 

Herod  of  ChaiCLBT  own  brother  of  Agrippa  L,  was 
xnade  kiag  of  Cbalcis  by  Claudius  on  the  latter's 
aecession  because  of  his  friendship  for 
5*  Herod      Agrippa.     His  son,   Aristobulua,  waa 
of  Chalets,    made  king  of  Chalets  in  52,  of  Armenia 
Aristobulus,  Minor  in  55,  and  of  Armenia  Major  in 
snd         Ql .  His  wife  was  Salome,  daughter  of 
Agrippa  H.   Herodios.    Agrippa  II.  (50^100  a. o.)p 
son  of  Agrippa  I.,  was  appointed  by 
Claudius  king  of  Chaleis  aft^r  hiji  uncle  Herod,  and 
had  control  of  the  temple  and  the  appointment  of 
the  high  priest.     He  served  the  Jews  by  having 
Ananias  the  high  priest  and  Ananuii,  the  commander 
of  Jerusalem,  acquitted  of  a  charge  of  rebellion 
brought  by  the  Roman  Cumanus.     In  53  a.d.  he 
gave  up  Chalcis  and  took  the  tctnirchy  which  had 
belonged  to  Philip,  and  later  was  given  by  Nero 
parts  of  Perva  and  Galilee.     He  was  adroit  and 
diplomatic,   gained   and   kept   favor  with   Jewifih 
leaders,  in  spite  of  arbitrary  action  as  to  the  high- 
priesthood,  yet  in  the  Jewish  war  fought  on  the 
Roman  side. 

Herod  Philip,  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  the 
second  Mariamne  (of  Jerusalem),  was  left  out  of  the 
succession  owing  to  his  mother's  in- 
6.  Herod    flucncc  against  htm.  lived  a  private  life 
Philip,      in  Rome,  was  the  hufiband  of  Herodias 
Herodiaa,    before  Antipas  married  her,  and  father 
Salome  I     by  her  of  Balome  who  pleased  Antipas 
Bernice,     and  asked  the  head  of  John  the  Bap- 
Drusilla.     tist.    This  is  his  one  claim  to  distinc- 
tion.   The  women  of  the  family  who 
figured  in  history  were  Herodias  (see  above,  IL,  §  2) ; 
her  daughter  Salome,  who  married,   first,   Herod 
Philip   the  tetrarch,  and  then  Aristobulus,  son  of 
Herod  of  Chalcis,  to  the  latter  of  whom  she  bore 
three  children,  Herod,  Agrippa,  and  Aristobulus; 
Be  mice,  oldest  daughter  of  Agrippa  I.,  who  married 
the  Herod  who  became  king  of  Chalcis  in  44  A,n„ 
nnd  later  Polemon,  king  of  Obcia  (she  is  the  Bemice 
of  Acts  xxv.-xxvi.*  and  was  chared  with  illicit 
relations  with  her  brother  Agrippa  I.  and  with  Titus, 
the  conqueror  of  Jcru««ilem);   and  DnujtUa,  young- 
e%t  daughter  of  Agrippa  L     She  married  Aziz  us, 
king  of  Emesa,  deserted  her  husband,  and  married 
the  Gentile  Felix  the  Procurator,  and   had  a  son 
by  him,  Agrippa  (cL  Acts  xxiv.  24).     The   other 
membem  of  the  family  are  mentioned  in  the  gen- 
ealogical table.  Gko.  W.  Gilmore- 

BrsuOGitAFa-r:    The   prineipo]   «»urce9  ore  Jooepbiui.  i4nf,, 
XIV.-XX.,  fF^,  i.  iO-30:   ftikcl  the  fra«ineatA  of  Nioolu 


of  DflinLMcufl^  in  0.  M tiller,  Fraffmenia  hitUfntamm  Qttt- 
cerum,  iii.  34^-464,  Iv.  661-4^  Padm  l&l8^5t.  Of  Jfttef 
works  there  Im  nctMng  to  compare  with  Bchilror,  Qt^ 
KAiMfc,  i.  aeO-aoa  707-725,  Em^  tr*niL,  L,  L  400-ii, 
206,  325-344  (eontuEiJi  very  full  listii  of  Litefiitufe,  mpc- 
d&lJy  in  the  foc»(-Tiotc«,  wlic;re  Huroes  and  i&ter  dineuv- 
mtua  ajv  ovneci).  In  fen/eriU.  the  ffub^t  is  tfv»tBd  in  iha 
works  Qti  the  biiitory  of  ibe  Jewa^  pvrtjfiuJBriy  thoae  by 
Ew&ld,  Grftts,  Hitns,  and  Reojui.  Coiuuft  further:  T. 
L«win,  Foatt  *icW<  pp,  52-167.  London,  I  SOS:  J.  D*rwa- 
bouftf^  Emai  mut  TAut  ,  ,  .  dtt  la  Faleaiing^  Puu,  1B67; 
F.  dm  E^nley,  HUL  d'Hirmir,  Paris,  1867;  idem,  Mhtde 
ctwnaU)ffique  de  la  vie  vt  dm  monnaia  dea  ^  .  ^  Agrippa 
i.  0i  II.,  ib.  IS6O;  A.  H^ij^rath,  N^uteMlametUlitJie  ZeU^^ 
achithi0^  vol  I,  HeldcIberK,  1S58;  Brann,  Die  ^^Aw  4ei 
tieroda,  in  Mifnai*$chrift  far  Ge9diiditi0  .  ,  .  dm  Juden^ 
tkum*,  xxi.  1873;  idem,  Affrippa  ii.,  ib.  331c  <1870\  433- 
444,  £2&-^4S,  3(Jt  (1871),  13-28;  0.  T.  Keim.  Gt9dti£ht» 
Jeau  von  Naxara^  vol.  i.,  Zuridi,  lB7St  Ko^ .  tnand.,  Lon-' 
doD,  1876;  F.  W,  Madden,  Coirm  of  the  Jeu*s,  jb.  lasl; 
J.  De^tinDD,  Die  Qutlltn  det  JmtphuM.  toL  i..  Kii^U  1B82; 
J,  Viekera,  Thf  flitt.  ^f  Herod,  London,  1885  ta  vindica^ 
tlon);  A.  KeviJJe,  H erodes  der  Ot&m€^  ia  DeitUcke  Rtvutt 
1S93:  F.  W.  Farta*.  Th*  ilerurf*.  London,  1887;  DM,  ii. 
353-362;  FB,  ii.  2023-^;  IE.  vi.  3M-30O. 

HEROD lANS:  A  Jewish  party  in  the  time  of 
Christ.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  GospeU  in  eon^ 
nection  with  the  Ptmnsees  as  enemies  of  Jesus 
(Matt.  XTtii.  16;  Mark  iii,  6,  xli.  13).  Thoee  who 
hold  with  some  of  the  Fathers  (TertuHiaUr  Philaa- 
tirus,  Epiphanius)  that  they  were  a  separate  Jewigh 
sect  are  eertaixily  wrong.  They  were  probably  a 
political  party,  ^'  the  adherents  of  Herod/*  as 
Josephus  called  them  (.4nl.  XIV.,  xv,  10).  They 
were  opposed  to  Christy  iince  they  misiinderstood 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  his  kin^om. 

(F,  SiBFFERT.) 
BiBLiooliApnv:    C.  T.  Keim,  Jt$u^  of  Nagara.  iii.  157  *qq., 
fi  vols.,  London,  1873-82;    tL  Kenan,  Lift  ot  Je$ut,  chmp, 
xxL.  Loudon,   n.d.s    />B,   ii.  362;    EB^   ii.  2043;    JE,  vi. 
360;   and,  io  rieoera!,  works  oo  thu  life  ol  Chn«t. 

HERRICK,  GEORGE  FREDERICK:  Congr^ga- 
tional  missionary^  b*  at  Milton,  Vt.,  Apr.  13,  1SS4. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont 
(1S56)  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary  (1859). 
Since  that  year  he  has  been  a  missionary  of  the 
Amenean  Board,  and  was  likewise  a  profesetor  in 
the  IMisaion  Theological  Seminary  in  1870^93, 
president  of  Anatolia  College  in  1 890-93,  and  joint 
auperintendeut  of  the  publications  of  the  Turkish 
branch  of  his  society  in  1893-1903.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  committee  for  the  translation  and 
revision  of  the  Bible  in  Turkish  in  1873-78  and 
1883--85|  and  sole  responsible  editor  of  the  same 
undertaking  in  1898-1902.  Theologieally  he  is  a 
conservalive  liberal.  He  has  written  id  English 
Life  of  Htv.  A.  T.  ProU,  MM,  (Chicago,  1890),  and 
in  Turkish  and  Armenian  works  on  '*  Church 
History  "  (Constantinople,  1873;  also  in  Greco- 
Turkish,  1891);  *' Natural  Theolo^^ "  (1886); 
"  Belief  and  Worship  "  (1888);  *'  Introduction  to 
Old  Testament  History  and  Prophecy  "  (1 896 ;  both 
Turkish  and  Armenian);  Sunday  school  notes  cov- 
ering the  most  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  (1895- 
1907). 

HERRITES.     See  Mennonites. 

HERRMAim,  JDHAim  GEORG  WUHBLM :  Ger- 
man Protectant;  b.  at  Mclkow,  near  Magdeburg, 
Dec.  5,  1846.  He  etudied  at  the  liniversity  of 
Halle  1866-70.  and  four  years  later,  after  serving  in 
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the  Fmoco-iYiisaian  war,  became  privBt>-doeent  at 
Marburg.  Bmce  1379  he  has  been  professor  of 
^st^matic  theology  in  the  same  university],  and  has 
written  Gregorii  Nyaseni  geni^niim  de  saluie  odipis- 
emda  (Halle,  1S74);  I>w  lleiigion  im  VerMUnk 
mm  WeUerkeriTien  und  zur  SUiliMmi  (1879);  Der 
Verkehr  der  Christen  mil  QoUf  im  Amtehlusa  an 
Luther  darge9tem  (Stuttgart,  1886);  Eihik  (TQbin- 
gmif  1901);  and  Die  stUU^Jien  Weissagungen  Jesu 
(Gdttingen,  1904). 

HERIuraUT,    HERRlfHUTEHa      See     Unitt 

OF  THE  BrETHEBN;  ZiNiKlCDOttP,  NiKOLAUS  LUD- 
WtG, 

HERSFILD  (HEROLVESFELD):  A  town  of 
Hesae^Nassau,  Germanyj  about  twenty-three  miles 
north  of  Fulda,  the  site  of  a  celebrated  abbey 
founded  about  770  by  Archbishop  Lullus  of  Mainz, 
Charlea  the  Great  placed  the  monastery  under  royal 
proteeiion  and  conferred  upon  the  monks  freedom 
of  choice  m  the  election  of  their  abbot.  He  also 
bestowed  upon  it  extensive  territorial  poBsessions. 
During  the  lifetime  of  its  founder  the  monastery 
included  150  monks,  who  were  active  in  propagating 
Christianity  among  the  Saxons.  Literary  labor 
began  in  the  ninth  century,  the  most  important  pro- 
duction being  the  Hersfeld  chronicleiif  now  lost, 
but  drawn  tipon  by  the  compilers  of  the  chrome les 
of  Hildesbeimi  Que^lUnburg,  and  Weiasenburg. 

At  Hersfeld,  in  the  eleventh  century,  wrote  Lam- 
bert (q.v^  and  the  author  of  the  Ubm"  de  unitaU  €c- 
etcMicB  cmiservandaf  according  toeomeWalram,  later 
bishop  of  Raumburg.  Bepaning  with  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  town  gradually  freed  itself  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  abbey,  and  about  1371  placed  it- 
self under  the  protection  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
which  was  conceded  by  the  abbot  in  1432.  The 
prosperity  of  the  abbey  declined;  and  on  the  reeig- 
nation  of  Abbot  Wolpert  in  1513  it  was  placed 
under  the  abbot  of  Fulda  for  a  time.  Abbot  Krato 
{1517-56)  was  inclined  to  Lutheran  ideas,  but  the 
abbey  maintained  a  feeble  existence  until  the  death 
of  the  la^t  abbot,  Joachim  R5ll,  in  1606.  The 
kndgrave  of  Hesse  kept  the  administmtion  in  his 
family  uatil  at  the  Peace  of  Westptuilia  (1648)  the 
territory  of  the  abbey ,  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  was 
formally  incorporated  with  Hesse. 
BtnLicK^aAPHT;  Lam  pert  tu,  De  insiUuti&Tvo  Herveld^nms 
tsd/enix,  in  hit  Ojwra,  Hiuiovert  1894;  idem,  Vita  LuUi,  in 
MGH,  Sm^.,  XV.  1  (1887)*  132;  Miracnla  WioUrU,  in 
MGH,  Scripts,  iv  (1841),  234;  Rottberg*  KD,  I  602; 
Hauck,  KB,  iL  58. 

HERTZLER,  CHARLES  WILLIAM:  Methodist 
Episcopal;  b,  at  BurlingtoUp  la,,  Feb.  22,  1867. 
He  studied  at  German  Wallace  College,  Berea,  O. 
(B.A.,  1889)  and  the  University  of  Berlin  (18R2-93), 
ttad  held  pastorates  at  Peoria,  Bl.  (1889^1),  and 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  (1891-92).  After  bis  return  from 
OermaDy  he  was  pastor  at  Jordan,  Minn.,  from  1893 
to  1895,  when  he  was  appointed  president  of  Bt, 
Paulas  College,  St.  Paul,  Sfinn.,  a  position  which  he 
occupied  for  five  years.  Since  1900  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  practical  theology  at  Nasi  Theological 
Seminary,  Berea,  O. 

HERVJEUS  BRITO  (HERV^US  3TATALIS; 
^erv^  de  ^^dellec):  Thomist  philo«»opher  and  theo- 


logian; b.  at  Nddellec,  Brittany;  d.  at  NarbooDe 
Aug.,  1323,  He  studied  at  Pam,  entered  the 
Dominican  order^  b^acne  provincial  for  France  in 
1309  and  general  of  his  order  in  1318, 

For  many  years  he  taught  scholastic  theology 
and  phtlosopby,  Aa  a  moderate  Thomist^  he  dla- 
tingubhed  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  views 
of  Duns  Scot  us.  In  opposition  to  the  imi  vocal 
being  of  the  Scotists  he  maintained  that  the  reality 
of  individual  objects  depends  upon  that  background 
of  being  which  is  common  to  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  be  seemed  to  incline  toward  nominalism  in 
his  view  that  univerBab,  though  they  have  their 
basis  in  the  nature  of  tbingi9,  are  subjective.  Id 
particular  Hervasua  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
famous  question  of  individuation,  which  the  Sech 
tists  had  explained  by  the  doctrine  of  ha^ceeity. 
He  show^  that  hsecceity  itaelf  is  only  a  univer^ 
concept,  which  becomes  a  principle  of  individuation 
only  when  applied  to  an  individual  thing,  and  tbat* 
such  a  principle  might  just  as  well  be  applied  to 
[natter  or  form.  His  own  view  is  that  essence  m 
the  inner  principle  of  individuation.  In  theology 
Herva^ns  held  that  the  exbtence  of  God  can  be 
deduced  on  rational  grounds,  but  that  podtive 
knowledge  of  God  is  won  only  through  faith.  He 
treated  the  doctrines  concerning  God,  the  Trinity, 
and  GhriBt  in  the  traditional  scheme  of  distinctions. 
His  importance  lies  in  the  insight  which  he  gives 
into  the  sphere  of  interests  of  Thomistic  philosophy 
and  theology  after  Seotus.  His  chief  works  are: 
In  quaiuor  Petri  Lombardi  sentmtiarum  t?o^miwi 
Bcripla  mtblilisMima  {Venice,  1505);  Qtwdlibeta  tm* 
decim  cum  odo  profuTidissimis  tractal^ms  (1513); 
and  Be  intentiontbus  secundis  (Paris,  1544).  A  list 
of  unpublished  writings  by  Hervmus  will  be  found 
in  Qu^tif  and  fichard's  5criptorea  ardinis  prcedica^ 
torum  (vol,  i.,  p.  533,  Paris,  1719). 

(K.  SSLEBKBa.) 

Bjbuoobjipbt:  J.  C.  F,  Hoefer,  NovviU*  Iktffmpkie  gini- 
rate,  xmy.  632-633,  40  voIjs,,  Fwiip  1S62-1866:  IL 
Warper,  Der  heilige  Thmnaa  Km  Aquinn,  iii,  104  xm^ 
Begenflbiuv,  1869;  B.  HftUf^aa.  Bi*i.  de  ta  phikim>pki4 
t&tiGtliqiiSt  IL  2,  pp.  327  aqq.,  P&ri»«  1S80;  KL,  v, 
lei&'lZ. 

HERVjEUS  BITRGIDOLEITSIS  (Herv*  de  Bourf- 
Dleu):  Medieval  French  exegete;  b.  at  Le  Mans 
(130  to.  s.w.  of  Paris)  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century;  d.  at  D^ols  (72  m,  s.e*  of  Tours) 
about  1150.  About  1100  he  entered  the  Benedic- 
tine monaste]^  at  D^ols,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  bis  Ufe,  devoting  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Bible  and  the  Church  Fathers.  His  chief 
works  were  his  commentarica  on  Isaiah  and  the 
Pauline  Epistles  (MFA  Icxxxi.)-  Whether  his  in- 
tcrjiretations  of  the  pericopes  of  the  Gospels  may 
be  recovered  from  the  homilies  ascribed  to  Anselm 
of  Canterbury  is  a  moot  question,  but  the  com- 
mentaries on  Matthew  and  Revelation  assigned  to 
him  were  actually  written  by  Anselm  of  Liaon. 

(R,  SchhidO 

BiBLioGRATHT^  HUtov^  Httprairf  de  la  Fnoiw*,  vol.  adi.; 
M,  Zieje«]bat]«r«  Hietoria  rei  literari  trrdinie  S.  Ben^ 
dieii,  vol.  lii.,  Regetu^biirir*  1739;  J,  C.  F.  HDefer,  Nou- 
vtlle  hiographU  gi'n^file,  ^xiv.  532,  46  ygIa.,  P^s,  1865- 
1S66;  F.  H.  R,  Frank,  Die  Thcolfigie  der  Cmusordi^tQr- 
mett  ii«  M  aqq,.,  4  vols.,  Erkufie^  1858-05. 
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HERVEY,  ARTHtm  CHARLES :  Church  of  Eng- 
Laiid  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells;  b.  at  Londoa 
Aug,  20,  ISOS;  d.  near  Basingatoke  (45  m,  w.s.w, 
of  London),  Hampshir©,  June  9,  1894.  He  was  of 
noble  birth,  being  the  fourth  son  of  Frederick  Will- 
iam,  first  marquis  and  fifth  earl  of  Bristol^  and  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Ckmbridge  (B.A,,1830)p 
and  was  ordered  deacon  and  ordained  prieat  in  1832. 
He  waa  rector  of  Ickworth-cum-Chedburgh,  Suffolk 
(1832-69),  and  was  also  curate  of  Homnger  (1S44- 
1869),  aa  well  as  archdeacon  of  Sudbury  (1862-69). 
In  1$69  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  He  was  one  of  the  Company  of  Old  Testa- 
ment RevTsera^  In  theolo^  he  inclined  toward 
E%^angeUcallsm,  H©  prepared  portions  of  the 
volumes  oo  Ruth  and  Samuel  for  The  Speaker^s 
Comwieniary  (London,  1873),  and  on  Judges,  Ruth, 
AeU,  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles  for  The  Pulpit  Com- 
mentwy  (188iL-S7),  and  wrote:  SermoTis  for  the 
Sundays  and  Principdi  Holy-Days  thmugh&ut  the 
Year  {2  vols.,  London,  1S50);  The  GcTieulogies  of  Our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christy  as  CorUained  in  the 
Gospeh  of  Matihew  and  Luke^  Reconciled  tmth  Each 
Othetf  and  with  the  Genealogy  of  the  House  of  Datfidj 
from  Adam  to  ihe  ChsB  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testa^ 
mentj  ami  Shewn  to  be  in  Harmony  with  the  true  Chro- 
f^logy  of  the  Times  (Cambridge,  1853);  The  Jews, 
iheir  Past  History,  their  Present  Condition,  their  Fu- 
ture Prospects  {London,  1S54);  The  Inspiraiion  of 
Holy  Scripture  (1856);  The  AuthaUicUy  of  the 
Gospel  of  $L  Luke  (London,  1892);  The  Book  of 
Chronicles  in  Relation  to  ike  Pentateuch  and  the 
'*  Higher  Criticism  "  (1892);  and  The  Pentateuch 
(in  collaboration  with  C.  Hole;  1895). 
BtBiJOO&4FaT:    DNBt  Supptement,  ii.  415. 

HERVEY,  JAHES:  Popular  religioua  writer  and 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England ;  b,  at  Harding- 
stone  (1  m.  a.  of  Northampton)  Feb,  26,  1714;  d.  at 
Weston  Favell  (1  m.  n.  of  Northampton)  Dec,  25, 
1758.  He  was  educated  at  the  free  grammar-school 
at  Northampton,  and  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford 
(B,A.,  1736).  At  Oxford  he  cajne  under  the  in- 
fluence of  John  Wesley,  then  fellow  and  tutor  at 
Lincoln,  but  finally  adopted  a  itrongly  Calvinistic 
creed  and  detentiined  to  remain  in  the  Eslabhghed 
C^hureh.  After  holding  curacies  in  Hampshire  and 
Devonshire,  where  he  was  also  chaplain  to  Paul 
Orchard  of  Stoke  Abbey,  he  became  curate  to  his 
father  at  Weaton  Favell  in  1743,  and  succeeded  to 
the  livings  of  Weston  Favell  and  Collingtreo  in  1752. 
His  death  was  brought  about  by  overwork,  both  in 
his  parish  and  in  his  study.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  books  which,  though  of  no  great  literaiy  or 
theological  value,  once  enjoyed  wide  popularity, 
occupying  a  position  in  the  family  library  side  by 
aide  with  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  the  Whoh  Duty 
of  Man.  The  more  important  of  them  are:  Medi- 
tations tmd  Contemplations  (2  vols.,  London,  1746- 
1 747 ;  25th  ed,,  1791 ),  containing  among  other  things 
the  MediUdums  among  the  Totr^,  and  T heron  and 
AspasiOf  or  a  Series  of  Dudogues  and  Letters  (3  vols*, 
1755),  which  drew  rephesfrom  John  Wesley,  Robert 
Bandeman  (qq.vOr  a^^  others;  and  the  posthumous 
Eleven  Letters  ,  ,  ,  to  ,  ,  ,  John  Wesley  (1765),  an 
Answer  to  Wesley  ^s  objections.  His  Works  were  pub- 


lished at  Edinburgh  (6  vols.,  1769)  and  also  in 

London  (7  vols.,  1797). 

BiBucHnurat:  A  lAU,  by  Dr,  Birch,  waa  pressed  to  tha 
Lffttern,  with  a  vuiipleiiieat  by  hia  mirate,  A,  M«ddock; 
ft  Life  by  T,  W;  woa  pi^&iujd  alao  to  ihe  M^itatiom;  and 
fltill  other  edition*  of  hia  works  have  had  liketcliep  gf  hia 
life  by  diCfenent  handn.  Cotiiiult  DNB^  xxri.  232-284; 
D.  A.  Haj^nho,  Life  of  Rev.  Jama  Hetvty^  Albany,  18d& 

HERZOG,  hfir'taCig,  EDUARD:  Old  Catholic 
bishop;  b,  at  Schongau  (a  village  near  Hochdorf, 
11  m.  n,  of  Lucerne),  Switzerland,  Aug.  1,  1841^ 
He  was  educated  at  Tubingen,  Freiburg,  and  Boon 
(1865-68),  and  from  1868  to  1872  was  teacher  of 
religion  in  the  normal  school  of  the  Canton  of 
Lucerne  and  of  exegesis  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
theological  seminary  in  Lucerne,  In  1872  he  left 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  the  "  Christian] 
Catholic  Church  of  Switzerland/'  a  branch  of  the 
Old  Catholic  movement.  He  was  then  pastor  of 
chinrhes  of  this  sect  at  Crefeld,  Prussia  (1872-73), 
Often  (1873-^76),  and  Bern  (1876-84).  In  1876  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  Old  CathoUc  Church, 
and  since  1874  has  been  professor  of  New  Testament 
exegesis,  catechetics,  and  homiletica  in  the  Catholic 
theological  faculty  of  the  University  of  Bern.  He 
has  written  Ueber  die  AbfassungszeU  der  Petstored' 
brief e  (Lucerne,  1870);  Christ katholisches  Gtbetbuch 
(Bern,  1879);  Gemeinschaft  mil  der  anglo-amerika- 
nischen  Kirche  (1 881 ) ;  Ueber  Religionsfreiheit  in  der 
fielvetischen  Rep%iblik  (1884);  Synodtilpredigten  und 
Hirtenbriefe  (2  series,  1886-1901);  Gegen  Rom,  Vor- 
trag  zur  Aufktdrung  Hber  den  Moni&nismus  (in  col- 
laboration with  F.  Wrubel  and  Weibel;  Zurich, 
1890);  Beitrdge  sur  Vorgeschichle  der  ehristkalholi- 
schen  Kirche  der  Sehweiz  (Bern,  1896);  *'  Predige 
das  Wort  "  (sermons,  1897);  Di€  kifchliehe  Siknden- 
vergebung  nach  der  Lehre  des  heiligen  Aug\iitins 
(1902);  and  Stiftspropst  Josef  Burkard  Leu  und 
das  Dogma  von  1854  (1904). 

HERZOG  JOHAMU  JAKOB:  German  Reformed 
theologian;  b.  at  Basel  SepL  12,  1805;  d,  at  Er- 
langen  Sept.  30,  1882.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Fa^agogium  in  Basel  and  the  University  of  Bdsel 
where  he  studied  theology  for  three  years.  He 
then  attended  the  University  of  Berlin,  where  he 
had  first  Schleiermacher  and  then  Neander  for 
teachers.  He  then  returned  to  Basel,  where  he 
passed  his  fii^t  theological  examinat  ion  and  became 
a  docent  in  the  university.  In  1S35  he  was  called 
to  Lausanne,  where  in  1838  he  became  professor  of 
historical  theology.  At  Lausanne  he  hved  on  most 
friendly  terms  mth  both  colleagues  and  students, 
cultivating  with  them  pleasant  social  relations.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  very  active  in  a  literary  way; 
besides  several  smaller  essays,  such  as  one  on  the 
teachings  of  ZwingH,  and  his  Johannes  C(dvin,  eine 
biographische  Skizze  (Basel,  1843),  he  composed  a 
longer  work^  Das  Leben  (Ecotampadius  und  die  Re- 
f  or  mutton  der  Kirche  zu  Basel  (2  vols,,  Basel,  1843), 
In  1840  and  1841  he  contributed  a  series  of  articles 
to  the  Evangeiische  Kirchenzeitung  on  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  national  church  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud 
and  the  State,  wliich  at  that  time  was  trying  to 
render  it  dependent.  In  Feb.,  1846,  he  resigned  his 
professorship  on  account  of  conscientious  scruples 
and  after  a  year  of  private  teaching  was  called  in 
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the  spring  of  1847  to  the  chair  of  church  history  and 
New  Testament  exegesis  at  the  University-  of  Halle. 
While  there  he  became  much  interested  in  the 
Waldenses,  two  of  his  students  being  members  of 
that  sect,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  a  historical 
investigation  of  their  origin,  making  for  that  pur- 
pose journeys  to  Geneva,  Grenoble,  Paris,  and 
Dublin  that  he  might  study  ancient  manuscripts 
dealing  with  that  subject.  The  results  of  these 
researches  he  embodied  both  in  his  Z)e  origine  ei 
pristino  statu  Waldenaium  (Halle,  1848)  and  in  his 
comprehensive  Die  romanischen  Waldenser  (1853). 
His  studies  led  him  to  quite  different  opinions  on 
the  early  history  of  the  Waldenses  from  those  usu- 
ally entertained  at  the  time,  but  his  views  are  now 
\miversally  adopted.  He  believed  the  Waldenses 
arose  not  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century,  and 
from  the  beginning  were  students  of  the  Bible,  but 
deserted  the  paths  of  Roman  Catholic  piety  only  in 
the  sixteenth  century  under  the  influence  of  Huss 
and  the  German  Reformation.  In  1854  he  was 
called  to  Erlangen  as  professor  of  Refonned  theology. 
Some  time  before  this  there  had  been  planned  in 
Germany  a  comprehensive  encyclopedic  work  on 
theology,  and  Schneckenburger  had  been  named  as 
editor,  but  the  revolution  of  1848  had  caused  it  to 
be  abandoned  for  a  time.  With  the  advent  of  peace 
it  was  again  undertaken.  Schneckenburger  having 
died  in  1848,  Tholuck,  who  was  asked  for  advice, 
suggested  the  name  of  Herzog.  Herzog  was  well 
fitted  for  the  task  by  his  many-sided  knowledge, 
his  ripe  judgment,  his  mild  and  catholic  views,  his 
strong  faith  in  revelation,  and  especially  by  his 
extended  personal  relations.  He  took  great  in- 
terest in  the  undertaking,  contributing  from  his  own 
pen  no  less  than  529  articles.  For  the  history 
of  the  Real-Enqfklopddie  see  the  preface  to  the  first 
volume  of  this  work,  p.  ix.  Besides  the  works 
mentioned  above,  Herzog  wrote  an  Abriss  der 
gesammten   Kirchengeschichte    (3    vols.,    Erlangen, 

1876-82).  F.  SlEFFBRT. 

Bibliographt:  F.  Sieffert,  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  1883, 
no.  31,  Beilage. 

HESS :  The  name  of  several  ministers  and  theo- 
logians of  Zurich,  of  whom  the  more  noteworthy 
are  the  following: 

1.  Johann  Jakob  Hess :  B.  at  Zurich  Oct.  21, 1741 ; 
d.  there  May  29, 1828.  He  w^as  the  son  of  a  watch- 
maker, and  from  1748  was  brought  up  by  his  mater- 
nal uncle,  Heinrich  Gossweiler,  pastor  at  Affoltem, 
near  Zurich,  a  man  of  great  piety  and  wide  culture. 
From  1755  to  1760  he  studied  in  Zurich.  As  a  youth 
he  showed  considerable  poetical  talent;  and,  encour- 
aged by  Klopstock  and  Wieland,  both  of  whom  he 
had  met  in  Zurich,  he  thought  seriously  of  abandon- 
ing theology  for  poetry,  but  in  1760  he  became  as- 
sistant to  his  paternal  imcle  Kaspar  Hess,  pastor  at 
Nef tenbach.  In  1 767,  having  inherited  considerable 
property  from  his  father,  he  was  able  to  retire  to  pri- 
vate life  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  study.  For 
several  years  he  worked  upon  liis  life  of  Christ.  In 
1777  he  was  called  to  the  Liebfrauenkirche,  Zurich. 
Despite  the  fact  that  Zurich  had  at  that  time 
several  famous  preachers,  Hess  attracted  crowded 
congregations.  His  sennons,  which  he  soon  began 
to  publish,  were  transcribed  and  circulated  widely 


in  manuscript,  and  thus  his  influence  extended 
beyond  his  congregation,  and  his  sermons  came  to 
serve  as  models  for  hundreds  of  miniaters  in  Swit- 
zerland and  even  in  other  countries. 

In  1795,  quite  unexpectedly  and  against  his  will, 
Hess  was  elected  superintendent  (antistes)  of  the 
churches  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich.  It  was  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  he  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  this  responsible  office,  now  made  doubly  diffi- 
cult by  the  political  conditions  of  the  time. 
However,  Hess  proved  the  right  man,  and  his 
wisdom  and  strength  of  character  safely  piloted 
the  Church  through  the  tempestuous  weather 
of  the  succeeding  years.  His  leadership  in  the 
conflict  with  the  enemies  of  the  Church  was  recog- 
nized in  other  cantons,  and  his  methods  were 
adopted  there.  A  thorn  in  the  eye  of  the  civil 
authorities,  he  was  even  threatened  with  deposition 
and  deportation.  In  1815  he  wished  to  retire  to  pri- 
vate life,  but  the  ministerium  declined  to  consider 
his  resignation.  The  Refonnation-Jubilee  in  1817 
brought  him  honorary  doctorates  from  TQbingen, 
Jena,  and  Copenhagen.  He  was  a  prominent  figure 
at  the  secular  celebration  of  the  Reformation  held 
in  Zurich  in  Jan.,  1819,  when  he  received  a  large 
gold  Zwingli-medal  from  the  government,  and  an- 
other large  gold  medal  from  the  king  of  Prussia. 
Shortly  after  the  celebration  he  was  taken  ill,  and 
henceforth  had  to  entrust  the  duties  of  his  office 
to  his  official  representatives.  He  made  his  last 
public  appearance  in  1820,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zu- 
rich Bible  Society,  of  which  he  was  the  founder  and 
president. 

In  the  history  of  Protestantism  in  Zurich  Hess 
occupies  a  very  important  position.  He  avoided 
fruitless  speculation,  and  made  himself  the  cham- 
pion of  historical  and  Scriptural  Christianity.  His 
favorite  idea  was  that  of  the  "  inner  union, "  or  "  the 
inner  community  of  Christ,"  which  with  him  repre- 
sented not  merely  an  ideal,  but  an  actuality.  All 
followers  of  Christ,  he  held,  are  year  by  year  being 
gradually  united  in  spirit  into  a  single  great  brother- 
hood. He  himself  did  much  toward  the  realizaticm 
of  such  a  brotherhood.  He  was  held  in  universal 
reverence;  and  it  was  largely  because  of  this  fact 
that  he  was  able  to  make  his  influence  so  potent. 
In  the  world  of  theological  scholarship  Hess  has 
exerted  his  greatest  influence  by  his  studies  in  the 
life  of  Christ.  In  this  field  he  was  a  pioneer.  His 
principal  works  are  Geschichtederdrei  letzten  Lebens- 
jahre  Jesu  (6  vols.,  Zurich,  1768-73;  8th  ed.,  3  vols., 
1822-23),  which  was  translated  into  Dutch  and  Da- 
nish, and  also  adapted  to  the  use  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics; Jugendgeschichte  Jesu  (Zurich,  1773);  Von  dem 
Reich  Gottes  (2yo\a,y  1774);  GeschichteundSchriften 
der  Apastel  Jesu  (2  vols.,  1775);  Geschichte  der 
Israeliten  vor  den  Zeiten  Jesu  (12  vols.,  Zurich, 
1776-91);  Ueber  die  Lehren,  Thaten  und  Schicksale 
unseresHerm  (2  vols.,  1782;  3d  ed.,  enlarged,  1817); 
Bibliothek  der  heUigen  Geschichte  (2  vols.,  1791-92); 
Der  Christ  bei  Gefahren  des  Vaterlandes  (3  vob., 
1799-1800),  a  collection  of  sermons;  and  Kern  der 
Lehre  vom  Reich  Gottes  (1819).  Before  his  death 
Hess  published  a  collected  edition  of  his  works 
under  the  title,  Bihlische  Geschichte  (23  vols., 
1826). 
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2.  Felix  Hess:  B.  in  Zurich  1742;  d.  there  1768. 
He  studied  in  Zurich  and  entered  the  Protestant 
ministry,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  J.  K.  Lavater 
and  J.  J.  Hess,  and  a  theologian  of  great  promise. 
His  early  death  was  generally  deplored.  He  wrote 
Prufung  der  phUoaophiachen  und  moralischen  Pre- 
digUn  (Berlin,  1767),  and  made  a  translation  of 
John  Taylor's  Scheme  of  Scripture-Divinity ^  which 
was  edited  by  J.  J.  Hess,  J.  Taylor*s  Entvmrf  der 
SchrifUheoloffie  (Zurich,  1777). 

8.  Salome  Hess :  B.  in  Zurich  1763;  d.  there  1837. 
He  was  a  nephew  of  Johann  Jakob  Hess.  He  be- 
came a  deacon  at  St.  Peter's  in  1792,  where  J.  K. 
Lavater  was  pastor,  and  succeeded  Lavater  in  1801 . 
His  historicaJ  works  are  lacking  in  exactness,  and 
should  be  used  with  caution.  The  more  important 
are  Erasmus  von  Rotterdam  (2  parts,  Zurich,  1790); 
Lebensgeschichte  Dr.  J,  (Ekolampads  (1791);  Ge- 
schichU  der  Pfarrkirche  St.  Peter  (1793);  Geschichte 
des  ZUrcher-Katechismus  (1811);  Das  Reformations- 
fesi  (1819);  Anna  Reinhart,  Gattin  und  WiUwe  von 
Ulrick  Zvnngli  (1819);  and  Lebensgeschichte  M.  H. 
BuUingers  (2  vols.,  1828-29). 

4.  Hans  Caspar  Hess:  B.  1772;  d.  1847.  He 
received  his  theological  training  in  Zurich  and 
entered  the  Protestant  ministry  there.  As  informal' 
tor  in  Geneva  he  wrote  La  Vie  d*Ulrich  Zwingli 
(Paris  and  Geneva,  1810;  Germ,  transl.,  Zurich, 
1811;  Eng.  transL,  London,  1813). 

(P.  D.  Hess.) 

Bibuographt:  1 .  L.  Meister,  BerUhmte  ZUreher,  ii.  146-147. 
Basel.   1782;    G.    GessDer,    Blicke   auf    doM   LAen    und 
We»en  dM  .  .  .  J.    J.  Heu,  Zurich.   1829;     H.  Escher. 
Johann  Jacob  Heu   .  .  .    Skizxe  Mtne«  LAena,   ib.  1837 
(reliable);    Au»  dem  BriefiDeduet  twiachen  AnHttes  Heu 
und  Kaplan  Franz  Romer    (of   PennBylvania),    in    Theo- 
logiaehe  Zeitachnft  der  Schwtis,  1800;    P.   D.   Heas,   Der 
ZUreher  Vemunftprediger  Kaepar  David  Hardmeyer,177S- 
1832,  in  Zarcher   Taachenlmch,   1905.      Ck>nault    further: 
Zdrcher  Taachenbuch,  1850.  1895.  1901.  1907. 
HESS  (HESSE),  J0HAN5:    German  Reformer; 
b.  at  Nuremberg  Sept.  23(7),  1490;   d.  at  Bresku 
Jan.  5,  1547.     He  studied  from  1505  to  1510  at 
Leipsic,  and  then  spent  two  years  at  Wittenberg, 
where  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Luther, 
and  especially  with  Luther's  friends  Johann  Lange 
andSpalatin.    In  1513,  aft^r  a  short  stay  atNurem- 
berg,  his  humanistic  connections  and  the  commenda- 
tion of  Steurl  gained  him  the  position  of  secretary 
to  the  bishop  of  Breslau,  Johann  V.  Turzo,  a  friend 
of  the  Renaissance  and  admirer  of  Erasmus.     In 
1515  he  became  private  tutor  of  a  son  of  Duke 
Charles  of  MUnsterberg-Ols  at  Neisse,  where  he  was 
appointed  to  a  canonry  in  the  same  year.     In  1517 
he  visited  central  Germany,  and  in  1518,  Italy. 
On  his  return  in  1519  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  where 
he  lived  two  months  in  intimate  association  with 
Luther  and  Melanchthon.    Then  he  went  back  to 
his  bishop,  who  gave  him  additional  canonries  at 
Brieg  and  Breslau.     At  this  time  he  was  ordained 
priest.    The  prospects  for  an  Evangelical  reform 
were  favorable,  as  the  bishop  showed  no  suspicion 
toward  Hess  and  himself  maintained  relations  with 
Luther  and  Melanchthon.     Moreover,  humanistic 
studies  had  found  a  ready  welcome  at  Breslau  even 
before  the  time  of  Hess.     Now  the  new  religious 
spirit  entered,  and  some  of  Luther's  smaller  reform- 
ing writings  were  reprinted.   But  Bishop  Turzo  died 


in  1520,  and  his  successor,  Jacob  von  Salza,  adhered 
strictly  to  the  Roman  Church.  Thus  conditions 
became  unbearable  for  Hess.  He  sought  refuge 
with  his  ducal  patron,  and  as  court  preacher  he  pro- 
claimed Evangelical  doctrines.  In  1523  we  find 
him  again  at  Nuremberg.  During  his  absence  the 
Reformation  had  made  headway  in  Breslau.  The 
Franciscans  of  the  monastery  of  St.  James  took 
part  in  the  movement,  and  the  people  had  been 
stirred  up  by  "  Lutheran  "  sermons.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  magistrate  of  the  city  called  Hess 
in  1623  as  preacher  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene.  In  a  disputation  held  in  1524  he  openly 
declared  for  the  Reformation.  The  town  council 
ordered  all  preachers  of  the  city  to  follow  the 
example  of  Hess.  The  change  of  liturgy  and  the 
restoration  of  communion  in  both  kinds  seems  to 
have  been  accomplished  by  Hess  without  disturb- 
ance. Hand  in  hand  with  the  religious  refonn  went 
the  reform  of  the  schools  and  charitable  work. 
In  1525  Ambrosius  Moiban,  a  friend  of  Hess,  was 
called  to  the  St.  Elizabeth's  Church,  and  that  of 
the  Cistercians  was  abo  placed  under  an  Evangelical 
preacher. 

The  changes  in  the  service  were  restricted  to 
narrow  limits,  Hess  showing  himself  here  a  man 
of  moderation  and  caution.  Oae  of  the  chief 
peculiarities  of  the  Refonnation  in  Breslau  was  the 
connection  of  the  new  system  with  the  old,  at  least 
in  fonn.  Hess  and  Moiban  continued  to  acknowl- 
edge the  bishops  as  their  superiors,  and  the  bishops 
themselves  were  not  inclined  to  interfere  with  this 
state  of  affairs.  By  having  the  ordinations  of  its 
ministers  performed  elsewhere,  especially  at  Witten- 
berg, the  city  guarded  itself  against  interference 
by  the  king  of  Bohemia,  who  was  a  strict  Catholic; 
though  in  any  case  he  was  inclined  to  tolerate  the 
Evangelical  church  of  Breslau  as  a  strong  defense 
against  the  inroads  of  Schwenckfeldianism  and  Ana- 
baptism.  Hess  had  no  sympathy  with  these  tenets, 
nor  with  the  teachings  of  the  Swiss  Reformers  on 
the  Eucharist.  Besides  Johann  Lange,  Melanchthon, 
and  Luther,  he  counted  Veit  Dietrich,  Camerarius, 
and  Brcnz  among  his  friends,  and  corresponded  with 
influential  men  in  the  Prussian  Church.  In  1540 
he  visited  his  native  city,  and  again  in  1541  on  the 
occasion  of  his  father's  death.  Thence  he  went  to 
Regensburg,  where  he  and  Veit  Dietrich  attended 
the  diet  which  discussed  the  state  of  religion.  His 
only  publication  was  a  reprint  of  the  chapter  De 
vitanda  ebrietate  from  Pliny's  "Natural  History" 
together  with  some  poems  (Wittenbei^,  1512). 

(J.  KOSTLINf.) 
Biblioobapht:  The  best  Rouroe  of  information  \b  the  Zeit- 
•chrifl  det  Vereins  fUr  Oeschichte  und  Altertvm  Schleaiene, 
vols,  v.,  vi.,  xviii.,  xxvi.  Consult:  C.  A.  J.  Kolde,  Jo- 
?uinn  He—,  der  achUeUche  Reformaior,  BresUu,  1846;  Sohaff, 
Christian  Church,  vi.  573  sqq.;  J.  Kdstlin,  Martin  Luther, 
paaaim,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1903  (quite  full). 

HESSE. 

Rise     of      Protestantism        The  Clergy  (S  3). 

(SI).  Recent  Reforms  (S  4). 

CThurch    Organisation         Roman  Catholics  (4  5). 

(§2). 

The  grand  duchy  of  Hesse  is  a  state  of  the  German 
empire,  comprising  two  main  portions  and  eleven 
small  exclaves.   The  northern  division,  called  Upper 
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Hesse,  is  surrounded  by  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hesse-Nassau;  the  southern  portion,  consisting  of 
the  provinces  of  Rhenish  Hesse  and  Starkenburg, 
is  bounded  by  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Baden.  Heese 
has  an  area  of  2,965  square  miles,  and  a  population 
(1905)  of  1 ,210,104.  About  two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation belong  to  the  State  Church,  which  compre- 
hends all  Evangelical  parishes,  whether  Lutheran, 
Reformed,  or  of  a  united  confession.  The  major- 
ity of  persons  outside  of  the  Established  Church 
are  Roman  Catholics,  who  number  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  population.  The  Jews  number  some 
30,000.  Mennonites,  Baptists,  Methodists,  and 
Quakers  number  all  together  only  a  few  hun- 
dreds. 

Under  the  influence  of  Philip  the  Magnanimous, 
landgrave  of  Hesse  1509-67  (see  Philip  of  Hesse; 

HOMBERO  StNOD  AND  ChURCH  OrDER 

1.  Rise  of    OF  1526),  and   his  theological  coun- 
Protestant-  selors,  Melanchthon,  Zwingli,  Butzer, 

ism.  and  Hyperius,  the  Evangelical  Church 
of  Hesse  in  the  sixteenth  century  rep- 
resented a  mediating  tendency,  though  imtil  1566 
it  showed  a  curious  \mion  of  Episcopal  and  Pres- 
byterian tendencies.  In  the  interest  of  uniformity 
throughout  the  margravate,  the  Agenda  of  1566  was 
promulgated  by  the  church  authorities.  It  was  Cal- 
vinistic  in  character,  represented  a  mediating  tend- 
ency in  its  treatment  of  the  sacraments,  and  pro- 
vided ordination  by  laying  on  of  hands  for  bishops, 
elders  (preachers  and  laymen),  and  deacons.  After 
the  death  of  Philip  a  new  Agenda  was  published  in 
1574,  showing  a  stronger  bias  toward  Lutheranism. 
This  remained  substantially  in  force  till  into  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  frequent  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  boundaries  and  political  organi- 
zation of  Hesse  render  it  impracticable  to  give  here 
the  details  of  its  ecclesiastical  history.  In  general, 
Lutheranism  has  gradually  gained  the  ascendancy, 
and  usually  changes  in  boundaries  have  broken  the 
confessional  imity  of  the  state  only  temporarily. 

The  present  organization  of  the  State  Church 

rests  upon  the  edict  of  Jan.  6,  1874.    The  church 

constitution  is  of  the  modem  synodal 

2.  Church  type  and  resembles  most  nearly  that 
Organiza-  of  Baden.    The  grand  duke,  a  Protes- 

.  tion.  tant,  is  the  head  of  the  Church;  and 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  is 
vested  in  the  consistory  {Oberkonaistarium),  which 
is  responsible  directly  to  the  grand  duke.  This  is 
composed  of  three  clerical  and  three  lay  members, 
the  clerical  members  being  at  the  same  time  the 
heads  of  the  Church  m  the  three  provinces  of 
Rhenish  Hesse,  Starkenburg,  and  Upper  Hesse. 
The  State  Church  includes  all  Evangelical  parishes, 
though  these  are  allowed  to  maintain  their  confes- 
sional peculiarities,  in  that  they  have  a  right  to 
reject  any  ecclesiastical  legislation  affecting  re- 
ligious instruction.  The  individual  parishes  are 
governed  by  local  parochial  boards,  consisting  of 
the  ministers  and  from  four  to  twelve  laymen, 
who  are  elected  for  ten  years,  and  by  a  popular 
body  of  from  twelve  to  seventy  members.  The 
parishes  are  united  into  twenty-three  deaneries 
(Dekanale),  each  having  its  decanal  synod,  com- 
posed of  clerical  and  lay  members  in  equal  numbers. 


with  an  executive  conunittee.  A  general  synod 
meets  every  five  years.  This  body  is  composed  d 
two  representatives  of  each  of  the  decanal  synods, 
a  clergyman  and  a  layman,  three  clerical  and  four 
lay  members  named  by  the  grand  duke,  and  the 
prelate,  who,  like  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  is  a 
member  of  the  upper  chamber.  The  consistory  is 
represented  in  local  affairs  by  the  deans,  who  are 
elected  by  the  decanal  synods,  and,  as  regards 
finances,  by  certain  district  ofiicials.  The  executive 
committee  of  the  general  synod  is  an  extension  of 
the  consistory. 

Salaries  of  clergjrmen  are  paid  from  the  general 

treasury  of  the  C!hurch.     After  the  candidate  for 

the  ministiy  has  spent  at  least  seven 

3*  The       semesters  at  some  Ctennan  university, 

Clergy,  he  is  examined  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  theological  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Giessen.  He  must  then  spend  a  year 
in  the  seminary  for  ministers  at  Friedberg.  He 
then  undergoes  a  final  examination  by  a  special 
committee,  composed  of  the  clerical  members  of 
the  consistory  and  of  the  professors  of  the  semi- 
nary. The  duties  of  ministers  are  regulated  by 
law;  and  pastorates  are  filled  by  the  consistoiy 
on  petition  of  the  parochial  boards.  Surplice-fees 
were  abolished  in  1891.  The  pastor  must  give 
weekly,  three  or  four  hours'  religious  instruction  in 
the  public  elementary  schools,  basing  his  instruc- 
tion on  Biblical  history  and  the  catechism.  In 
Lutheran  parishes  he  uses  the  Lutheran  catechism, 
in  certain  Reformed  parishes  the  Heidelberg  cate- 
chism, and  in  imited  parishes  the  catechism  of  1894, 
which  combines  the  Lutheran  and  Heidelberg  cate- 
chisms. 

There  is  no  imiform  liturgy  for  the  whole  state, 
though  a  movement  having  as  its  object  the  prep- 
aration of  a  liturgy  acceptable  to  aU 

4.  Recent   parishes  is  now  in  progress.    Similariy, 
Reforms,    an   effort   has   been   made    to   give 

church-music  a  uniform  character; 
and  in  many  places  church-singing  has  been  re- 
formed in  the  interest  of  a  lively  popular  rhythm. 
To  be  mentioned  here  is  the  choral  book  edited  by 
J.  G.  Herzog,  and  abo  his  book  of  preludes.  In 
recent  years  the  interests  of  the  State  Church  have 
been  furthered  by  the  division  of  the  larger  parishes, 
the  erection  of  numerous  new  churches,  by  the 
ordinance  providing  for  the  care  of  the  poor,  and 
by  regulations  against  such  sects  as  the  Irvingites, 
Adventists,  etc.  Sunday-schools  are  now  common. 
The  Innere  Mission  maintains  some  thirty  hospitals 
and  a  large  number  of  other  charitable  institutions 
of  an  educational  natiue. 

The  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  are  under  the 

jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Mains.    The  relation 

between  the  Roman    curia  and  the 

5.  Roman  Hessian  government  was  established 
Catholics,  by  the  buUs  Provida  soler9jue  (1821) 

and  Ad  daminici  gregU  custodiam 
(1827),  and  the  edicts  of  1829  and  1830  (changed 
in  1853).  An  agreement  made  in  1854  between  the 
bishop  and  the  Hessian  government  was  repudiated 
by  the  curia  in  1866.  Since  then  all  ecclesiastical 
relations  have  been  arranged  by  secular  legislation. 
Both  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Evan- 
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gelical  Church  receive  financial  aid  from  the  gov- 
emiuent,  (F,  FLdRiNo/) 

BiBLioaaLPRYi  The  Kir^^rumlnunff  w&s  published  at  Met- 
biir|t»  l&6^f  tkod  ikm  Agenda^  dot  £«i,  KircheiwrdnunQ  in 
1574  and  often,  cf.  Pkiiipps  de*  QTotmmGihi&€n  heatUdm 
KirdievJ'eiorTimiwna&rdnungt  «d^  H+  A.  Credner,  GieueiEkp 
1852.  Con^i:  C,  W.  Ledderhose,  Beytr^m  ^^  B^Mchnih^ 
unQ  det  Kirckmutaaia  der  heuen^katMeliitchen  Landt, 
Ca«iel»  17§1;  E.  Ziminermann,  Verfa*9vnjg  der  Kirchen 
and  Srhal^  im  ,  .  .  Heamn,  Darmatadt.  1832;  G.  B.  N, 
Falckeiilieiner,.  Gta^tdiie  kamtdier  StAdte  und  Stifiee,  2 
ToLa.,.  Caaae],  1S41— 42;  A.  L.  Hicbter,  Die  ^cangtliw-hen 
Kirchvnardnunsen  da  i8*  Jahrhundaia^  Weicnfif,  1843; 
C,  W.  Kgrbler^  iiam^^tch  der  kirdtlichtn  GcMeUgeimng, 
DarmstadU  1M7^  W.  Mfliucber,  Vertuck  eintr  Oeackichia 
der  h£ttUdt€A  ttfofmiri^  K^div^  CtatitA,  1850;  F.  F. 
Fertaebf  Har^buek  dwM  ,  «  «  JCifeAffmeAli  der  evangeti^ 
tcken  Ktrdle  im  .  .  .  HaKn,  Friedbergp  1353;  L.  Baur^ 
HemMchfi  Urkundm,  5  volii,^  DfuroatRdt.  I8aO-73;  A.  F. 
C,  Vilmar,  Gtwdiichte  dsM  KimftMHonttandtM  tier  0Pano^li- 
«db*n  Kirdu  in  //e4wn«  Mitrburff.  1800;  F.  W,  HaMcn- 
«UDP,  H«**Udiv  KifchMnQetchichte^  2  Tots.*  Ffwnkfort, 
1B64;  Btlcudkiung  dtr  Decl^ratian  Qber  den  Bekenntnijt- 
wtand  der  niederht^mKhen  KirchCf  Casflel,  1S08;  G.  W.  J. 
WftgiBer*  iKe  Tormali(fen  SHfte  tm  ,  »  ,  Hesaen^  Dann- 
etadi,  1S73-7S;  H.  Uep^o,  Kirdiengeathiehie  der  beiden 
Hemen,  2  Tola.,  MarbuTis,  1876;  K  K6klcr,  KirchenreiM 
der  evQngeti^rh^  KirtJut  .  .  .  f/eMcn,  BfLrmatadt,  1884; 
A.  Bh,  Sclimidt,  A'lrciwmrecAl^tcA*  Qutllin  det  *  «  ,  Hctaen^ 
GieMeiir  18&1;  J,  Fried  rich,  Luther  und  die  Kirchenver* 
fattung  der  Refonnaiiif  ec^tetiarum  HeMitE,  Darmatadti 
1S94;  W,  KQhler^  HeaaiKhe  Kirchene^faaaunff  ^  «  ^  der 
Rfformaiion,  GieflMD.  1894;  W.  Diehl,  Zw  Qe^chichte  de* 
Gott^ienttmt  in  Hvtaen,  Giedsen.  1S90;   iCL,  \r^  1931-58, 

HESSILS  (HESSELXHUS),  JOHAlfN  HEDHaCH : 
Roman  Catholic  theologian;  b.  either  at  Arras 
(100  m.  n.n.e.  of  Paris )^  France,  or  at  Louvain, 
Belgium^  1522;  d.  at  Louvain  1566.  He  taught 
eight  years  in  the  Pi^moiistratenaian  moruifltery  of 
Fare,  near  Louvain,  and  then  become  profesaor  in 
the  theological  faculty  of  that  umversity  in  1559. 
He  joined  the  Augustinian  antijjcholastic  party 
which  went  back  to  the  Church  Fatheia  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  centuries,  but  vigorously  opposed 
the  Augustinism  of  the  Protestants.  With  Bajui 
and  Cornelius  Jansen  he  went,  in  1563,  to  the 
Cbuncil  of  Trent,  where  he  seems  to  have  taken  part 
In  the  preparatory  work  of  the  Cotechismus  Roma" 
nu8.  The  last  three  years  of  his  life  were  occupied 
with  polemical  agitation  against  Proteatantism  and 
Cassandcr,  He  wrote  polemical  treatises  and  com- 
mentaries on  the  Bible.  Hii^  chief  work  m  the 
sphere  of  do^atics  is  hm  Cote^hismuB  (Louvain, 
1671,  2d  ed.,  1595),  (O,  ZOcKLE^f .) 

BiBLiooaAiTiT:  P.  F.  X.  de  Ham,  Menvdre  eur  la  pari  gne 
It  et€rQ&  de  Bdifvpta  »  ,  .  oni  priaa  au  ttincilt  de  Trenist 
BrU8«eUi  1841;  F«  X,  linwrunann,  Bajua  und  die  Grumi* 
kffunff  dea  Janminiam-ua^  Tflbingeti,  1867^  H.  Hurter, 
Uomenciatar  liteFoHua  recenti^iria  theQi^w  oati^oliea^  L 
30-31,  lEmabnick,  lSfl7;    KL.  v.  103G-31. 

HESSEY»  JAMES  AUGUSTUS;  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  London  July  17, 1814;  d,  there  Dec,  24, 
1892,  He  waa  educated  at  St.  John's  CoUege,  Ox- 
ford (B.A.,  1836),  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1838, 
He  was  vicar  of  Heltdon,  Northanta.  (1839)^  and 
lecturer  in  logie  in  his  college  (1839-42),  He  was 
public  examiner  in  the  University  of  Oxford 
(lS4:i-44),  and  headmaster  of  Merchant  Taylors' 
School  (1845-70).  He  became  examining  chaplain 
to  the  bishop  of  London  (1870),  and  from  1875  until 
his  death  was  archdeacon  of  Middlesex,  He  was 
likewise  Belect  preacher  at  Oxford  in  1849,  and  at 
Cambridge  in  1S7S-79,  preacher  of  Gray's  Inn, 


London,  in  1S50-79,  Bampton  Lecturer  at  Oxford 
in  1860,  prebendary  of  Oxgatein  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral in  1860-75,  Grinf eld  Lecturer  on  the  Septuagint 
in  Oxford  in  1865-^9,  and  Boyle  Lecturer  in  1871 - 
1873.  He  was  one  of  the  throe  permanent  chairmen 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  movement  against  legal^ 
izing  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  and  in 
theolo^  was  a  moderate  High-churchman,  with 
deep  sympathy  with  all  that  is  earnest  and  true  in 
every  school  of  his  Church.  In  addition  to  editing 
the  InstUutio  LingwB  SanetcB  of  VictorLnus  Bythner 
(2  parts,  London,  1853),  he  wrote  Sehemaia  Rheto- 
rica:  or,  T<^tes  explanatory  of  the  Nature  of  the 
EfUhymemtt  ^^  'Ae  Vm^^ota  Modes  of  Cla^ifuMion 
adopted  by  Aristotle  in  his  Rhet^>ric  and  Prior  Ana^ 
Iff  ties  (Oxford,  1845);  Sunday,  Us  Origint  Histoiyt 
and  Prenenl  ObligtUvm  (Bampton  lectures;  London, 
1860);  Biographies  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  (IB6S); 
and  Aforal  Di^^euUim  Connected  wUh  the  Bibk 
(Boyle  lectures;  3  wenoe,  1871-73). 
Blbuoqbapht:    DNB,  Supplemeat,  11,  ilfi^lQi. 

HESSHUSEN,  THEMAITII:  (5ennan  Lutheran; 
b.  at  Nieder-Wesel  (32  m,n.w.  of  DOaaeldorf),  in 
the  duchy  of  Qeves,  Nov.  3, 1527j  d,  at  Helmstedt 
(22  m,  e.  of  Brunswick)  Sept.  25, 1588.  He  studied 
at  Wittenberg,  where  be  became  the  pupil,  friend, 
and  guest  of  Melanchthon,  During  the  Interim  be 
went  abroad,  hearing  lectures  at  Oxford  and  Paris, 
In  1550,  after  his  return  to  Wittenberg,  he  lectured 
at  the  umveraity.  In  1553,  at  the  recommendation 
of  his  teacher,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  and 
pastor  primarius  in  Goslar;  but  his  zeal  for  the 
reformation  of  the  collegiate  chapters  and  convents 
brought  npon  him  the  disfavor  of  the  magistrates 
so  that  he  was  compelled  to  resign  in  1656,  He 
went  to  Magdeburg,  where  he  collaborated  on  the 
**  Magdeburg  (Centuries  "  and  took  an  active  part 
in  attempts  at  mediating  between  Melanchthon  and 
Flaciu^,  After  a  few  weeks  he  went  to  Rostock  as 
professor  at  the  university  and  pastor  of  the  church 
of  St.  Jamee,  Here  he  joined  Peter  Eggerdes  in 
preaching  against  the  celebration  of  marriage  c^re^ 
monies  on  Sundays  and  the  carousals  which  usually 
foOowed  them,  against  the  participation  of  Evangel- 
ical Christians  in  Roman  Cathohc  funerals  and  the 
employment  of  Roman  Cathohc  sponsors.  He  ex- 
coramunicated  the  two  burgomasters  who  opposed 
him,  but  although  many  citizens  and  even  Duko 
Ulrich  were  on  bis  dda  and  that  of  Eggerdes,  they 
were  both  expelled  on  Oct,  9,  1557, 

In.  the  following  month  Hector  Otto  Hdnrich 
called  Hcsshusen  to  Heidelberg  as  first  professor 
of  theology,  preacher  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  general  superintendent  of  the  Palatinate, 
Here,  t-oo,  he  gained  few  friends,  and  his  attacks  on 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  made 
him  generally  unpopular-  Elector  Frederick  IIL, 
the  successor  of  Otto  Heinrich,  demanded  adhercnoe 
to  the  Angiist^na  variata.  As  Hesshusen  did  not 
submit,  ho  was  deposed  in  1559.  He  had  a  still 
more  vehement  encounter  on  tho  question  of  the 
Lord's  Slipper  with  Albert  Hardenberg,  cathedral 
preacher  in  Bremen,  who  was  an  adherent  of 
Philippism  {jsee  PBULippis'm).    In  1560  he  became 
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bufi^  wliMiM  iMt  we::^aimd  'ixa  mzz  ~ 

At  »  ejOBirtsLt^c  i«d  JzL  L-izxebirz  ji  1  iiH. 
i«Kci,   but  itMk  fj^rA    zi   Lcwcr 

Ia  tbe  aevL  tJ3e  J^icnna  T'jaati.  -r:2i:izi  frrr^si 

H^HUwuL  fncouiei  >i  fw-^g  f>ir  imi  i  poszua  ic 
tat  Ctar^a  'W  jr.  Tlr^a.  imi  r-ir  liia  3»:rp«ae  -rra^i 

ev^sr.  iiii  a«^  fiibmit  ro  tnu  jkr^rrrizT'  grxctiore. 
fLoCA  foilAw^  loii  Heash-OKSi  ied:iri!iL  to^ic  le  iixi 
IMC  ^noihiler  the  <so«iiurd  lay  In-ngpr  %.  '7ir:sc:iii. 
2^iriirAr.rf  md  jnofMefi  :  Je  boa  .2z:*iii  Jts  sitssLbersw 
Aa  %  'VMUKOti^ncp.  Ji  I.)tS2  he  -via  -irrvwi  nir  .f 
ytAtpi^btir^  "*y  in  iraieci  forre.  He  ifti  t.:  W-sbL 
aw  nar^'Tti  <rity.  b»it  iw  ienanirianciiii  :i  lie  p*-xe 
aif  .\nr«rhri)>t  irrvrm^  -rhe  iisciea;^ii«  3E  ^iie  rue  :c 
i  lUi*li.  Mui  M  his  lEwr^onna  :he  raizziird  expefleti 
him.  He  piea<ie«i  :a  v^un  -a-.rh  the  AutiLcr^cis  ::c 
^ratihur^  •*>  h«  ?eriMT*rl  :aere.  la.  15*5  Ccinic 
Paiar4ne  W-Jfivur  of  Z«v»sxhriekea  isaHeti  Jum.  Tk> 
3feii*v»iry  m  civirt  pr^arfaer.  la  May.  I.jfW.  he  roci 
pftr*.  in  roe  dMis^imiiMui  --if  the  D!et  'Zt  Aojscutx. 
■arirh  'Jie  pf^raiwrncn  <>f  hia  «ir»reici. 

On  "he  ieach  /if  the Co>inr  Piiarjae  in  !.5i5&.  I>ike 
J<»fan  W.lL;3Lin  (*ailefi  aim  to  the  rai-nsnirj  zi  Jenii. 
with  ''.he  ^PC^if^ai  tMk  tA  renc^CAiiixi  «nct  Liither- 
aaiittn  in  the  <w.»airr7.  W:rh.  hiii  ■s.ilfttyys  Wixiz^i 
ittii  0%{i»f in  he  n^hject^ii  the  deray  it  ThjsrJizia 
V>  » -rUporr^ai  exun.:a:u>^.    The  friir  cc  this  -risLijt- 

lb  I-S70  i^^Jc*  Aniir^  cair^  Vj  W^-riar  to  wta  the 
d:^  f'^r  the  Fotm^iU  of  Concori:  b«^  jH  .izteciptj 
*t  "s^y-A  ■»«*  bitt^riy  opfiONed  by  Heaahuaen.  ai>i 
Axidr*^  Ta<i  diiifni.i.4W<i  -r^txxAzx  LiTinz  if  hievcti  hi;f 
f^'jfp'^^.  In  I'STl  Heaiih:^A«i  jktLbtked  FLic£u5. 
Idn  UfTtt^iT  iT»:tA,  m\grf,  2£i»rdi&^  to  him.  tAzizht 
tbat  \gf:r»AitMrf  sin  Ujnoed  zbt  r-JMUnnce  of  man. 
f>n  the  #feath  of  LMke  John  William  in  1573.  the 
itAmimtilf%lif0tk  of  the  e^/mtry  va^  entrufted  to 
Kkietor  Aiizixrtru.  who  9:p^:v^j  expeOed  Hesihiuen 
and  Wii^and  and  a  hundred  ocber  eierzymen  and 
theolopaoft.  The  two  leaden  turned  to  Brunswick, 
wliere  Cljemnit*  offered  them  a  place  of  refuae. 
f>n  Hef/t,  21.  1J>73,  Hesifatuen  wa^  consecrated 
builiop  of  .Samland.  In  his  xealous  defense  of  the 
l^theran  doctrine  a«;ainAt  the  Calvinista  be  went 
Mr/  far  a«  to  nay  that  not  only  Li  Chriu  omnipotent, 
hut  that  the  humanity  r/  (^inxt  'u  omnipotent,  on 
i\iti  l/awi  of  the  unity  of  the  two  natures.  Now  the 
tahlen  were  tume^l  upf/n  him.  After  having  triimi- 
ptiantly  rr;pre«iente^l  FlaciuA  as  t^earhing  that  the 
'levil  waff  a  creator  an  well  oh  CkKl.  he  was  now 
proved  to  teach  that  tliere  were  two  di^nne  beings, 
ix/th  ornriifXitent,  Aji  Hewihujien  did  not  retreat, 
tJie  duke  dep'we/J  him  frrim  hiji  office  (1577).  With 
i\ui  aiuriiftance  of  f^liemnitz,  he  received  a  position 
in  i\ui  Cniveniity  of  ilelnurte^Jt.  He  wa«  finally 
peraiiarled  Uf  nitpi  the  Formula  of  Concord,  and  every 
olMtacle  to  itN  intrrxluction  in  Brunai^ick  seemed 
to  }Hi  removed;  but  in  comparing  the  printed  copy 
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esr.  TTpwhiiam  foond  a  eonsider- 

prtasaoBft.  and  was  not  wiriwfipd 

jootf  'X  Cbemnitz.    The  duke  of 

.i.L*j«i  the  Facmidn,  so  that  it 

ji  hia  councry.  azhd  thus  lost  much 

If  la  ^ssicss  aay  be  aiaiciaaed:  V4m  Ami  aaJ 
r^'-iii  Wj  ■■  1561 ;  ed-  Friedrich  August 
9e3.iZ2.  L«ci«ir  Isi54  .  in  wiiich  he  developed  his 
semoa  ^jsw^  hl  dsuren  diaeiptine.  azhd  De  tervo 
trtts-ii  Z3^  .  A^isLSC  the  supposed  adiaphorism 
if  sen  Hoe  Vatr^sA  wiso  tzied  to  harmoniae.  be 
'rncs  T/w  3e<rwTi.sii  ^a  .Voamu  Jem  (1571). 
Sev»!Ti4  -::«az:ae9  i£«  ♦Elected  against  the  Wittoi- 
hiez  aoeenian  :f  I57Q  and  against  the  Conaoisus 
•if  iTggtaTi,  He  wTcce  aon«r  Rome  in  his  expoei- 
~jm  if  toe  afneCEcai^  Paaim  ''1571;  azhd  in  De  600 
tr'^rr-OHM  avur.-faK*  ^cderia  -.1572  <.  Against  Flacius 
he  WT^ce  .I^ib^^  -synjmemlifrum  Flaeii  (1571), 
'S^fnotT'eit  "ym  ar-  E^yrimde  widtr  FlaeiuM  (1571). 
Cumx  'X  ptrrpr'caa  aatumajti-^  AuffUMtvii  (1571),  and 
J^VjoifTUH  rjnsrz  F^tani  d0:^ma  (1572,  1576).  He 
ien^iccmi  ihe  thcc^zis  of  his  Exaanen  theologieum 
firrher  in  Dt  ?prz  reruns  <f  f/iit  ovtoriCale  /i^'  tt. 
ITTZ  .  Aniryg  ihe  Cahrtnistie  doctrine  of  ubiquity 
a'^rv  it  «acns  Con/citriaiiu  de  preneniia 
ririair:  ^ui  i^.^fmm  :1583t:  Belsnuifnis  von 
•air  ptrr-rik^jeaem  Tr-Tiiiii^^A^  6eiiifr  Sahmn  (15S6) 
aaii  vTcher  vr?nsw  Heaghssen  also  wrote  commen- 
tarvs  CO.  the  Bsalsia  and  on  the  epistles  of  Paul,  six 
boc«3  Im  ^itatiiaaijmi  .1587  .  and  several  cc^ec- 
ticotf  oc  KRm»Sw  (K.  Hacxxxbchmidt.) 

Srw.nnaa%»arr:    TVs  doef  aooree  b  J.  G.  Leockfeld.  Hi*- 
awTM   jtiiiimaiw>   votc&abcxS'    IHCl     Goomlt   further: 

«ruw.  LriHpse.  :»a9:  C.  JL  WUkcne.  Tilrmmmn  He9aku9en, 
tfn  i»w-fa*Mii»r  in-  :.«-ft<i  ririi*.  ib.  1S«0:  Scfaaff.  CAri«- 
:»»  CbardL  to.  €71  a^;.:    Moeikr.  CiruOaM  Ckvrck,  iii. 

HESSHCSICS.    See  HisBHirsKN,  Tiucmann. 


HESTCHASIS:  A  community  of  Greek  quiet- 
sstse  and  mystse  mcnk?.  especially  on  Mount  Athos 

in  the  fourteenth  century.    Knee  the 

First        efev:&tioQ  of  the  Palsologi  to  the  im> 

hffrmnmrw  penal  throne,  the  (Thurch  had  been 

Baitaam      in  a  state  of  continuous  unrest,  the 

pc4icy  of  the  government  inclining  al- 
ternately to  union  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  to  hostility  to  the  Latin  faith;  while  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  a  period  of  ci\-il 
war.  This  was  the  time  at  which  the  Hesychasts 
originated,  first  on  Mount  Athos.  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Gregorius  Palamas  (q.v.).  later  archbishop  of 
Thessalonica.  They  spoke  of  an  eternal,  uncreated, 
and  yet  communicable  divine  light,  which  had 
shone  on  Mount  Tabor,  the  Mount  of  Transfigura- 
tion, and  had  passed  to  them.  They  were  soon 
assailed,  however,  by  the  monk  Barlaam.  a  native 
of  Calabria,  of  Greek  descent,  but  educated  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  (Thurch.  and  originally  a  member 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  Basilian  order.  He  had  gone 
to  Greece  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Androni- 
cus,  joined  the  Greek  Church,  and  won  prominence 
by  polemics  against  the  Roman  (Thurch  and  as  an 
agent  of  .\ndronicus  to  Benedict  XII.  at  Avignon, 
ostensibly  to  procure  the  support  of  western  Europe 
against  the  Turks,  but  really  to  labor  for  a  union 
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between  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches.  After  his 
return  to  Greece  Barlaam  attacked  the  Hesychasts 
and  declared  their  teaching  heretical,  since  such  a 
light  could  only  be  the  essence  of  God.  To  the 
argument  of  Palamas  that  the  light  was  not  the 
absolute  essence,  but  a  divine  agency  and  grace  in 
its  commimicability,  Barlaam  replied  with  a  charge 
of  teaching  a  twofold  divinity,  approachable  and 
imapproachable,  thus  approximating  dualism.  The 
matter  was  brought  by  Barlaam  before  the  Patriarch 
Johannes,  and  a  synod  was  convened  at  Constan- 
tinople in  1^1  under  the  presidency  of  the  emperor 
and  the  patriarch.  The  Calabrian  was  defeated  and 
returned  to  Italy,  where  he  rejoined  the  Roman 
Church,  and  in  1342  was  made  bishop  of  Gerace  in 
Calabria.  He  now  wrote  as  violently  against  the 
Greek  Church  as  he  had  formerly  against  the  Latin. 
He  died  in  1348.  A  second  synod  confirmed  the 
decision  of  the  first,  especially  as  Barlaam  was 
suspected  in  Greece  of  being  an  adherent  of  Rome. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  niunber  of  those  who 
agreed  with  him  increased,  and  in  a  third  s3mod 
his  party  were  able,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Empress  Anna,  to  depose  the  patriarch,  although 
their  success  was  checked  by  the  victory  of  John 
Cantacuzenos  over  Anna.  A  fourth  synod  was  held 
in  1351,  and  the  final  decision  was  completely  in 
favor  of  the  monks.  The  Hesychasts  were  accord- 
ingly approved,  while  Barlaam  was  excommunicated 
and  his  partizan,  the  archbishop  of  Ephesus,  was 
deposed. 

The  object  of  the  Hesychasts  was  a  revival  of  the 
mysticism  which  had  prevailed  in  Greek  theology 

from  ancient  times.    Since  Clement  of 

The       Alexandria,  it  had  been  an  axiom  that 

Hesychast  illumination  might  be  gained  by  purifi- 

Doctrine,    cation,  and  the  pseudo-Dionysius,  who 

sought  some  other  means  of  approach 
to  God  than  the  ordinary  method  of  knowledge  and 
meditation,  postulated  a  hidden  light  into  which  one 
who  was  deemed  worthy  to  see  God  might  enter. 
Similar  concepts  recur  imder  different  terminology 
in  Maximus,  but  the  chief  tlieologian  to  raise  the 
theory  of  the  divine  light  to  a  cardinal  doctrine  in 
the  Greek  system  was  Symeon  Neotheologus  (q.v.), 
who  flourished  about  the  year  1000.  He  regarded 
the  vision  of  God  and  the  consequent  union  with  the 
divine  as  the  chief  end  of  the  Christian,  and  for  the 
attainment  of  this  object  required  a  systematic 
education  which  was  to  be  perfected  by  baptism,  as- 
ceticism, penance,  and  the  sacraments.  This  teach- 
ing formed  the  basis  of  the  Hesychasts  of  Mount 
Athos,  although  they  devised  an  artificial  mode  of 
obtaining  these  visions.  The  light  was  regarded  as 
supertcrrestrial  and  divine,  but  was  not  identified 
with  God,  and  a  distinction  was  accordingly  drawn 
between  essence  and  activity.  The  latter  was 
divided  into  an  indefinite  number  of  individual 
energies  of  wisdom,  power,  counsel,  illumination, 
and  life.  These  form  the  "  divinities  "  which  em- 
anate from  God  and  are  inseparably  connected  with 
him.  To  them  belongs  the  Tabor-light,  which  is 
supertcrrestrial,  visible,  eternal,  and  uncreated,  yet 
deifies  that  through  which  it  passes  and  raises  it 
to  the  region  of  the  uncreated.  Against  this  the 
followers  of  Barlaam,  represented  especially  by 
v.— 17 


Nicephoras  Gregoras,  argued  that  the  uncreated 
light  must  be  either  a  substance  or  a  quality.  In 
the  former  case,  a  fourth  hypostasis  is  assumed,  and 
in  the  latter  a  quahty,  which  is  impossible  with- 
out a  subject.  In  either  case,  two  Gods  would  be 
presupposed :  one  superior,  and  the  other  inferior 
and  capable  of  being  attained  to  by  physical  vision. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  most  necessary  attributes  of 
God  are  unity  and  goodness;  but  the  former  ex- 
cludes all  combination,  and  the  latter  is  unthinkable, 
except  in  a  union  of  essence  and  activity. 

The  problem  presented  to  the  synod  was  two- 
fold: the  distinction  between  essence  and  activity, 
and  the  Hesychastic  interpretation  of 
The       their    uncreated  energies  as  **  divin- 

Points  of  ities,"  which  became  the  principle  of  a 
Controversy,  mysterious  deification.  On  the  basis 
of  the  latter  question  the  Hesychasts 
could  scarcely  have  been  sustained,  but  the  synod 
gave  prominence  to  the  purely  speculative  problem 
without  regard  to  the  peculiar  point  of  view  from 
which  it  was  deduced.  The  Greek  Fathers  had 
always  recognized  the  acme  of  the  divine  tran- 
scendency as  the  absolute,  to  which  no  name  might 
be  given  and  which  no  ey^,  either  of  mind  or  body, 
might  behold.  On  the  other  hand,  they  admitted 
life  and  activity  proceeding  from  the  absolute,  and 
these  qualities  could  not  fail  unless  the  finite  was 
to  be  separated  from  all  vital  association  with  God. 
For  so  fluctuating  a  differentiation,  which  formed, 
moreover,  a  ready  basis  for  mysticism,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  find  proofs  both  from  analogy  and  from 
the  earlier  theologians;  and  the  synod  accordingly 
rendered  its  decision  regardless  of  the  philosophical 
error  contained  in  the  mystical  deductions  of  the 
Hesychasts.  The  justice  of  their  claims  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Tabor-light,  the  retainable  portion  of 
their  Gnosticizing  description  of  the  energies,  and 
the  reconciliation  of  the  contradiction  of  an  un- 
created visibility  were  unexplained;  nor  was  the 
relation  of  essence  and  activity  clearly  defined. 
Nevertheless,  the  Greek  Church  remained  content 
with  this  unsatisfactory  result,  partly  because  it 
squared  with  the  tendency  of  its  theology.  In  its 
turn,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  upheld  Barlaam, 
and  even  made  the  controversy  one  of  the  points  of 
difference  between  itself  and  the  Greek  Church. 
The  struggle  for  Hesychasm  was  in  defense  of  the 
essentially  Greek  dogma  that  the  spirit  of  God  still 
operates  creatively  in  the  Church  as  it  did  in  the 
Apostolic  Age,  and  it  was  likewise  a  battle  against 
Occidental  scholasticism,  which  was  then  rejected 
forever  by  the  Greek  Church. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  becomes  clear  why  the 
doctrine  of  the  sight  of  the  divine  light  has  been 
retained  in  Greek  theology,  and  why  it  gained  new 
power  with  the  revival  in  that  body  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  chief  representative  of  the 
Hesychasts  in  that  period  was  Nikodemus  Hagi- 
orites  (q.v.),  a  monk  of  Athos,  in  his  "  Manual  of 
Symbolistics  "  (Venice  [?],  1801),  who  was  followed 
by  such  dogmaticians  as  Eugenios  Bulgaris  in  his 
^'Theology  "  (ed.  I^ontopulos,  Venice,  1872)  and 
Athanasios  Parios  (q.v.)  in  his  "  Epitome " 
(Leipsic,  1806),  while  a  work  on  the  "  spiritual 
prayer,"  which  leads  to  the  vision  of  light,  was 
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published  at  Athens  in  1854  under  the  title  of 
"  Spiritual  Synopsis  "  by  Sophronios,  an  archi- 
mandrate  of  a  monastery  on  Athos. 

(Phiupp  Meter.) 

Bibliogbapht:  Souroes  are  in  John  Cantacuxenosi,  Hist. 
BytanHna,  in  AIPO,  cliii  {gives  the  case  for  the  Heay- 
chasts);  Nioephoras  Gregoraa,  Hi$t.  BytarUiita,  MPO, 
cxlviii  (gives  the  Barlaam  side);  review  of  the  sources  in 
Krumbacher,  Oe§chichte.  For  history  and  discussion  con- 
sult: nigen,  in  ZHT,  viii  (1838).  48  sqq.;  W.  Gass,  Ge- 
uhichU  der  Athoa-KUater,  Giessen,  1865;  J.  H.  Krause. 
Die  Byzantiner  des  MiUelaUer;  pp.  312  (on  Barlaam),  327 
(on  the  Hesychasts),  Halle,  1860;  Stein,  Siudien  HJber 
die  Heaychaaten  dea  14.  Jahrhunderta,  Vienna,  1874;  J. 
Hergenrdther,  Handinuh  der  aUoetneinen  Kirchenga- 
achichU,  ii.  860  sqq..  Freiburg,  1885;  K.  Holl.  Enthuaiaa- 
tnua  und  BuaaoevmU  hex  dem  grieckiachen  Mdnchtum,  Leip- 
sic,  1808;  A.  H.  Hore,  Eighteen  CerUuriea  of  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church,  pp.  457-458.  New  York.  1899;  KL,  i.  2012- 
2016  (Barlaam).  v.  1960-68  (the  Hesychasts). 

HESYCHIUS,  he-sik'i-us:  A  name  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  history  of  early  ecclesiastical  liter- 
ature. 

1.  An  Egyptian  bishop  of  the  third  century  who 
suffered  martyrdom  under  Maximus  about  311  a.d. 
(Eusebius,  Hist.  eccL,  viii.  13).  He  is  known 
chiefly  as  a  Biblical  critic.  A  revision  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  prepared  by  him  once  occupied  in  Alex- 
andria and  Egypt  a  position  of  importance  anal- 
ogous to  that  held  by  the  work  of  Lucian  from 
Constantinople  to  Antioch  (see  Bible  Vebsions, 
A,  I.  1,  §  5).  He  also  prepared  an  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  which  found  a  few  enthusi- 
astic admirers,  though  it  was  rejected  by  Jerome 
(cf.  Ad  Rufinum,  ii.  26;  De  vir.  ill.,  Ixxvii.;  cf. 
Gelasius  I.,  Decretum,  vi.  14-15).  None  of  his 
writings  have  been  preserved,  and  nothing  is  now 
known  of  the  nature  of  his  critical  work. 

2.  Presbyter  of  Jerusalem;  d.  430.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  on  church  history,  of  which  a 
portion  was  read  before  the  Fifth  General  Council 
(Second  Constantinople,  553;  cf.  Mansi,  Concilia^ 
ix.  248-249).  This  work  has  been  lost.  A  large 
amount  of  literary  material  (printed  in  part  in 
MPG,  xciii.),  commonly  ascribed  to  Hesycbdus,  has 
been  preserved,  but  further  research  is  necessary 
before  the  authorship  can  be  definitely  determined. 
The  Explanationes  in  Lemticum  (MPG,  xciii.  787- 
790)  are  manifestly  spurious,  as  they  are  based 
upon  the  Vulgate.  W.  Cave  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  author  of  these  writings  was  a  presbyter  named 
Hesychius  who  lived  at  Jenisalem  about  600  a.d. 

For  others  of  this  name  consult  Fabricius-Harlcs, 
Bibliotheca  Grmca,  vii.  544  (Hamburg,  1801). 

(Phiupp  Meyer.) 

Bibuogbapht:  1.  O.  Bardenhewer.  Patrologia,  pp.  163- 
164.  Freiburg.  1894;  H.  B.  Swete.  Iniroduetum  to  the  O.  T. 
in  Greek,  London.  1900;  SchOrer,  Geachichte,  iii.  314  sqq.. 
Eng.  transl..  II..  iii.  165-166;  KrOger.  HUtory,  p.  219; 
DCB,  iu.  7-8. 

2.  W.  Cave.  Saiptorum  eccl.  hiat.  literaria,  i.  670  sqq.. 
Oxford,  1740;  Fabridus-Harles.  Bibliotheca  Grceca,  vii. 
648-551.  Hamburg,  1801;  O.  Bardenhewer,  Patrologia, 
pp.  351-353.  Freiburg.  1894;  Krumbacher,  OeachichU,  p. 
147;  DCB,  iii.  11-12;  Ceillier.  Auteura  aacria,  xi.  654-657. 

HETERODOXY.     See  Orthodoxy. 

HETHERINGTON,  WILLIAM  MAXWELL :  Scot- 
tish poet  and  clergyman  of  the  Free  Church;  b. 
near  Dumfries  June  4, 1803;  d.  at  Glasgow  May  23, 
1865.    He  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 


and  became  pastor  at  Torpichen,  Linlithgow,  in 
1836.  At  the  separation  of  1843  he  joined  the  Free 
Church  and  received  a  charge  in  St.  Andrews  the 
following  year.  In  1844  he  established  the  Free 
Church  Magazine,  which  he  edited  for  four  years. 
In  1848  he  was  called  to  Free  St.  Paul's,  Edinburgh. 
From  1857  till  his  death  he  was  professor  of  apol- 
ogetics and  systematic  theology  at  New  College, 
Glasgow.  Aside  from  his  poems,  his  more  impor- 
tant works  are:  The  Minister's  Family  (Edinburgh, 
1838;  12th  ed.,  1880),  a  popular  Evangelical  work; 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (1842;  7th  ed., 
2  vols.,  1852),  a  good  book,  but  biased;  History  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  (1843;  ed. 
R.  Williamson,  1878),  a  useful  work  of  reference; 
and  the  posthumous  Apologetics  of  the  Christian 
Failh  (18J37),  a  course  of  lectures  edited,  with  a 
biographical  sketch,  by  Alexander  Dufif. 
Bibuographt:  Hew  Scott.  Faati  ecdeaia  ScoHearua,  i.  204, 
London.  1871;   DNB,  xxvi.  300-301. 

HETTmGER,  FRANZ:  Cxerman  Roman  Catholic 
scholar;  b.  at  Aschaffenburg  (23  m.  e.s.e.  of  Frank- 
fort), Bavaria,  Jan.  13,  1819;  d.  at  WlirEburg 
Jan.  26,  18d0.  He  studied  at  WUrzburg  and  in  the 
Gennan  College  at  Rome,  where  he  was  ordained 
priest  in  1843.  From  1847  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
life  was  spent  at  WQrzburg,  either  in  the  clerical 
seminary  or  in  the  university,  in  which  he  was 
professor  of  theological  encyclopedia  and  patrology 
(1856-67)  and  of  apologetics  and  homiletics  from 
1867,  besides  being  rector  in  1862  and  1867.  In 
1868  he  was  sununoned  to  Rome  to  take  part  in  the 
preparations  for  the  Vatican  Council,  and  in  1879 
was  made  domestic  prelate  to  Leo  XIII.  His 
works  include  Das  Priesterthum  der  kalholischen 
Kirche  (Regensburg,  1851) ;  Die  LUvrgie  der  Kirche 
und  die  lateinische  Sprache  (Wtlrzburg,  1856) ;  Das 
Recht  und  die  Freiheit  der  Kirche  (1860) ;  Apologie 
des  ChristerUhums  (2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1862-67; 
Natural  Religion,  and  Revealed  Religion,  2  vols., 
London,  1895);  Die  kirchliche  VoUgewali  des  apos- 
tolischen  Stuhles  (1873;  The  Supremacy  of  the 
Apostolic  See  in  the  Church,  London,  1889);  D.  F. 
Strauss  (1875);  Lehrbuch  der  Fundamentaltheologie 
Oder  Apologetik  (2  vols.,  1879);  and  a  number  of 
scholarly  works  on  Dante,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant is  Die  gdttliche  Komddie  des  Dante  naeh 
ihrem  wesentlichen  InhaU  und  Charakter  (1880; 
Dante's  Divina  Commedia:  its  Scope  and  VcUue, 
London,  1887). 

Bibuogbapht:  A  OedenkbUM  was  publiahed  at  Wtbrsburg. 
1890.  Consult:  F.  Kaufmann.  Frana  Hettinger,  Frank- 
fort. 1891. 

HETZER,  LUDWIG.    See  Haetzer,  Ludwio. 

HEUBNER,  heib'ner,  HEINRICH  LEONHARD: 
Gennan  Lutheran;  b.  at  Lauterbach  (in  the  Erzge- 
birge,  15  m.  s.e.  of  Chemnitz)  Jime  2,  1780r  d.  at 
Wittenberg  Feb.  12,  1853.  After  schooling  at 
Schulpforta  and  studying  at  Wittenberg,  where, 
in  1805,  he  qualified  as  lecturer,  he  became  superin- 
tendent and  first  director  of  the  Wittenberg  theo- 
logical seminary,  in  1832;  and  so  served  till  his 
death.  As  theologian  Heubner  adopted  the  stand- 
point of  F.  V.  Reinhard  (q.v.)  until  about  1817;  and 
since  he  was  uninfluenced  by  newer  theological, 
as  well   as   philosophic,  tendencies,  his  theology 
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bore  some  what  of  an  antiquated  stamp.  Never- 
theless his  fervent  piety  elevated  him  to  a  sincerity 
and  warmth  that  far  exceeded  the  fomis  of  the 
routine  school  eyatera.  Accordmgiy,  his  power  lay 
not  in  his  academic  activity,  nor  yet  in  hia  sermons, 
but  in  the  influence  of  his  Christian  personality. 
Loyalty  to  the  confession  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
caused  him  to  refuse  acquiescence  in  the  Act  of 
Union  and  acceptance  of  the  new  liturgy.  Respect 
for  his  personality,  however,  induced  the  authori ties 
to  leave  him  undisturbed,  Hia  publications  are 
Limited  to  minor  treatises*  two  collections  of  ser- 
mons, and  the  reissue  of  Reinhard's  Plan  Jesu 
CVVittcnbcrg,  1830;  Eng,  transit  including  Heub- 
ner*s  notes,  Piatt  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity, 
New  York^  1831)  and  Bucfmer^s  Handkonkordant 
to  the  Bible  (Halle,  1S40),  After  hia  death  there 
appeared  a  practical  exposition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment  (4  vols*^  Potsdam ^  1856),  and  Christlichc 
Topik  oder  Darstellung  der  chri$itiehen  Giaubenshhre 
far  den  hofniletischen  Gebrauch  (1863),  based  on  his 
lectures.  Geoeo  EiEt«CH£L, 

BinuoaltAPHT :  H,  Schmieder,  Eranottitchti  KirtA^rueituno^ 
1883,  pp,  28B  «afl.:  Zum  GtdaditniMM  Dr.  Htinrich  I*o«- 
har^  Heuhntrt.  WtUeriberi.  IB53;  G.  Kietschel.  //ein- 
riek  Letmhard  Hrubngr,  ib,  1880;  WaiiavnnfttJii.  Die  kirch" 
lithe  CabiTi^t^-Poliiik  dta  K^migt  Frirdridi  Wiihelm  Hi,, 
pp.  171  iqq.«  182  nqq.,  I^rlin,  1884;  A.  Kocb,  Dr.  Hcinrieh 
Leonhard  Heubnar  in  WiUenbcrg^  ib^  18S5. 

HEUMAini,  hoi'mOn,  CHRISTOPH  AUGUST; 
Gemiaa  Protestant;  b.  at  Ahtldt,  Thuringia, 
Aug.  3,  laSl;    d,  at  Gdttingen  May  I,  1764.     He 

received  his  education  at  the  gymnasium  at  Saalfeld 
and  at  the  University  of  Jena*  where  he  became 
privat-docent  in  philosophy  in  1702.  After  travel- 
ing in  Gemiany^  Holland,  and  France,  he  became 
director  of  the  seminary  and  gymnasium  at  Eisen- 
ach in  1709,  Here  he  remaineij  till  1717,  when  he 
accepted  a  similar  position  in  the  gymnasium  at 
Gdttingjen*  B.^f^  he  had  abimdant  opportunity  to 
display  his  talents  as  administrator,  teacher,  and 
writer.  In  1734  the  premises  of  the  gymnasium 
were  requited  for  tlie  erection  of  the  new  university. 
Heumann  expected  an  appointment  as  full  professor 
of  theology,  since  he  had  received  the  doctorate  m 
theology  at  Helmstedt  in  1728^  and  bad  decUned 
several  calls  to  universities*  But  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  history  of  literature  and  assf>emto 
professor  of  theology*  At  last  he  received  a  full 
professorship  in  theology  in  1745*  In  1758  he  felt 
obliged  to  retire,  since  he  disagreed  with  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Lord*s  Supper,  He  de- 
voted the  rest  of  his  life  to  literary  work.  He  was 
an  indefatigable  write rj  the  mere  enumeration  of 
his  works  occupies  134  pages  in  his  biography  by 
Caasius.  He  wrote  on  theology,  criticism,  philology^ 
hiatory  of  philosophy,  biography,  et<i.  Of  his 
theological  writing ^  the  principal  are  liis  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  (Hanover,  1748)|  his  com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament  (12  vob*,  1750-=^), 
and  the  posthumous  ErweisSj  dans  dw  Lehre  der 
refarmi^rten  Kirche  vont  Abendfnahle  die  reckie  sei 
(3  parts,  1764),  which  grievously  oflfended  the 
Lutherans  and  called  forth  numerous  replies* 

(Paul  Tschackert.) 

Bibljo<i>ai*bt:  G.  A.  CiUBitu,  AttsfttArJidU  LehenMbtichrnb' 
una    Htumanrut,    Cuael«    1768;     ZtU    und   Gachichtabe- 


9chreibunff  dw  BUtdl  €f4Hnofn.  m.  126-300,  G^ttitieon, 
I73li:  C*  G,  Ueytift,  Mimtfrfia  Htrnmanni,  ib.  1704;  ADB, 
xii.  327  nqq. 

HEUSDE,  PHILIP  WILLEM  VAN.  See  Ghon- 
mo  EN  School, 

HEUSSER,  hois'ser,  META  (SCHWEIZER):  The 
best  female  hymnist  in  the  German  language^  b.  at 
Hirael  (13  m.s.B.e.  of  Zurich)  Apr.  6, 1797^  d.  there 
Jan.  2,  1S76.  She  was  the  fourth  daughter  of 
Pastor  Diet  helm  Schweizer,  a  relative  and  friend  of 
Lavater,  and  spent  her  quiet  Ufo  in  Hirzel,  She 
married  Jolmnn  Jakob  Heusser,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, and  became  the  mother  of  a  large  family.  She 
never  dreamed  that  her  lays  would  be  given  to  the 
world;  but  her  friends,  after  many  vain  efforts, 
obtained  her  consent  to  publish  anonymously  some 
of  them  in  Albert  Knapp^s  Chrisioitrpe  for  1B34, 
They  made  a  deep  impression,  and  passed  into  many 
collections  and  German  hymn-boofca  of  Europe  and 
America*  especially  the  Easter  hymn,  Lamm  das 
ffelliienf  und  Lowe  der  siegretck  gerungen,  and  O  Jestta 
ChrUi,  mein  Leben.  Later  Knapp  edited  a  volume 
of  her  poems,  under  the  title  Lieder  einer  Verbor- 
genen  (LeipsiCi  185S),  It  was  followed  by  a  second 
series  (1867),  under  her  real  name.  A  selection 
from  both  volumes  was  translated  into  English  by 
Mias  Jane  Borthwick  under  the  title  Alpine  l^frica 
(Edinburgh  and  London,  1875)*  Mrs.  Heusser  was 
a  woman  of  rare  genius,  piety,  and  loveliness  of 
character.  Her  memory  was  stored  with  the 
choicest  poetry,  secular  and  religious, 

(Philip  ScHAFFfO  D.  S.  Schaff^ 
EiBuoflHAPHY:    O.   Koch,  OetchidUt  d€9  KirvhetdiuU  und 
KirchenffetanQa,  vti.  377-381,  fi  Toj«.,  StultgAft,  1866- 
1877;  P.  8ehaff,  CArijrf  in  Sima,  New  York.   ISflS;  ADB, 
idL  339-340;  JuIibti,  HyntfUtlaQU*  PP.  510-520. 

HEWALD  (HERWALD):  The  name  of  two 
Anglo-Saxon  monks  who  toward  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century  undertook  a  mission  to  Saxony, 
According  toBede  {Hi»i,  ec^Lt  v*  10),  they  had  lived 
a  long  time  in  Ireland,  and  were  distinguished  as  the 
"  dark  "  (n^)  and  the  "  fair  '*  (albus),  from  the 
color  of  their  hair.  Tlietr  request  to  be  presented 
to  the  8axon  chief  waa  not  granted^  and  the  bar- 
barians slew  tbem^  torturing  the  dark  Hewald 
cruelly,  and  throwing  his  limbs  into  the  Rhine. 
The  king  punished  the  murderers^  and  the  bodies 
of  the  martyrs  at  once  began  to  w*ork  miracles* 
Pepin  buried  them  in  Cologne  (which  fixes  their 
date  before  714).  The  day  of  their  su^ering  waa 
Oct.  3.  In  1074  Anno  II -,  archbishop  of  CJologne, 
translated  their  reJics  to  St,  Cuniberfe  church;  the 
church  of  St.  Victor  at  Xanten^  and  the  abbey  of 
Gor^e*  near  Mete,  also  claimed  to  possess  portions 
of  their  relics. 
BinuooBAi^Hv:    ABB,  OH,,  ii.  206-307;    Eettbery,  KD,  ii* 

397-399;   Hauck,  KD.  ii.  368-369^   JVA,  u  MS77),  203. 

HEWrr,  PTATHAIflEL  AUGUSTUS  {name  m 
religion,  Augustine  Francis) :  Roman  Catholic;  b, 
at  Fairfield,  C^nn.,  Nov.  27,  1820;  d.  in  New 
York  City  July  3*  18^7.  He  was  graduated  from 
Amherst  (B.A.,  im9)  and  from  the  Theological 
Institute  of  Connecticut,  Windsor  (1842).  In  the 
same  year  he  was  ordained  to  the  Congregational 
ministry,  within  the  year  became  a  ProtestaJit  Epis- 
copalian and  was  ordered  deacon,  but  in  1846  he 
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became  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  He 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1847,  and  for  two 
years  was  vice-principal  of  the  Cathedral  Collegiate 
Institute,  Charleston,  S.  C.  From  1850,  when  he 
entered  the  Redemptonst  Order,  until  1858  he  was 
a  missioner,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  dispensed 
from  his  vows  to  enable  him  to  enter  the  newly 
established  Congregation  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle. 
In  1865  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy, 
theology,  and  Holy  Scripture  in  the  Paulist  Sem- 
inary, New  York  City.  Besides  editing  the  Catholic 
World  from  1869  to  1874,  he  wrote  Reasons  for 
SvbmiUing  to  the  Catholic  Church  (Charleston,  S.  C, 


1846);  Life  of  Princess  Borghese  (New  Yoi^,  1856); 
Life  of  DumoiUin-Borie  (1857);  Life  of  Rev.  Frandi 
A.  Baker  (1865);  Problems  of  the  Age,  vrith  Studia 
in  St.  Augustine  on  Kindred  Topics  (1868);  Light 
in  Darkness :  A  Treatise  on  the  Obscure  Night  o/ 
the  Soul  (1871);  and  The  King's  Highway :  or,  The 
Catholic  Church  the  Only  Way  of  Salvation  as  re- 
vealed in  the  Scriptures  (1874).  He  also  translated 
A.  Bresciani's  Life  of  the  Egyptian  Aloysius:  or, 
the  Little  Angel  of  the  Copts  (New  York,  1865). 


HEXAPLA. 

Obioen. 


See  BiBLB  Vebsionb,  A,  I.,  1,  §  4; 


HEXATEUCH. 


Names  ({  1). 

Contents  (S  2). 

External  Testimony  to  the  Author- 
ship (5  3). 

Internal  Testimony  (|  4). 

Early  Theories  of  Composition  (S  6). 

Development  of  the  Documentary 
Hypothesis  (S  6). 

Analysis  Illustrated  and  Justified 
(17). 

[The  symbols  J,  E,  JE,  PD,  used  in  this  article,  repre- 
sent writers  or  schools  of  writers  who,  according  to  the 
critical  hypothesis,  produced  the  documents  from  which 
the  Hexateuch  was  compiled.  Thus  J  represents  a  docu- 
ment referred  to  the  ninth  century  B.C.;  E,  one  referred  to 
the  eighth  century;  JE  to  their  union  in  one  strand  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventh  century;  D,  to  the  product  of  a 
school  working  in  the  last  half  of  the  seventh  and  later, 
producing  Deuteronomy  and  several  of  the  historical  books; 
F,  a  series  of  documents  partly  narrative,  partly  legal,  as- 
signed to  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries.  For  fuller  explana- 
tion see  Hebrew  Lanouaob  and  Litebatube,  U.,  |  6.] 

The  Hexateuch  is  the  name  given  to  the  first  six 

books  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  the  first  five  of  which 

are  called  the  Pentateuch.    The  Old 

I.  Names.  Testament  names  for  the  Pentateuch 
are  Hattorah,  **  the  instruction,  the 
law,"  Sepher  hattorah,  "  the  book  of  the  law,"  Se- 
pher  torath  Yahweh,  "book  of  the  law  of  Yahweh," 
and  Sepher  torath  Elohinif  "  book  of  the  law  of  God  " 
(with  reference  to  its  source),  and  Sepher  torath 
Moshehy  "  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,"  or,  Sepher 
Mosheh  (Ezra  vi.  18;  Neh.  xiii.  1;  with  reference 
to  its  human  mediator).  In  Talmudic  times  Sepher 
hattorah  served  to  designate  the  Pentateuch  written 
as  one  roll  for  use  in  divine  service,  while  JS^amisshah 
Jfumshey  hattorah,  "  the  five  fifths  of  the  law,"  was 
applied  to  the  Pentateuch  written  in  five  rolls  or  in 
book  form.  The  Aramaic  designation  was  'Oratto, 
"  instruction  ";  the  Greek,  Ho  nomos  or  Ho  nomas 
M&useOs,  "  the  law  "  or  "  the  law  of  Moses."  The 
term  Pentateuch  was  first  used,  it  is  believed,  by 
the  Valentinian  Ptolemseus  (c.  160  a.d.)  in  a  letter 
to  Flora  (Epiphanius,  Hcer.,  viii.  14),  the  Latin 
Pentateuchus  (liber)  by  Tertullian  (Adv,  Marcion., 
i.  10),  taking  later  the  form  Pentateuchum  in  Isidore 
of  Seville.  The  individual  books  were  called  by 
the  Jews  by  the  first  words  occurring  in  them: 
Bereshith,  Shemoth  or  We'elleh  Shemoth,  WayyUpra, 
Bemidhbar  or  Wayyedhabber,  Debharim  or  EUeh 
debharim  (cf.  Origen  in  Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  VI., 
XXV.).  The  Greek  names  Genesis,  Exodos,  Leuiti- 
kon,  Arithmoi,  Deuteronomion  appear  in  Hippolytus 
(Hasr.,  vi.  15-16)  as  though  used  by  Simon  Msigus. 


Modem  Conservative  Writers  ({  8). 
General     Positions   of    Advanced 

Criticism  ((9). 
Position  of  Kdnig,  DiUmann,  Well- 

hausen,  A.  Kuenen  (I  10). 
Klostermann's  Recent  Work  (111). 
Limitations   of   Literary  Analysis 

(§  12). 
The  Constitution  and  the  Statutes 

(I  13). 


The  Tabemade  ({  14). 

The  Manual  for  the  Priests  (S  15). 

Legislation  not  in  the  Law  BooJa 

(§  16). 
The  Legislation  and  Speeifie  Needs 

(§  17). 
Deuteronomy  (|  18). 
Legislation  and  the  Age  (|  19). 
Literature  on  Sl  12-19  (|  20). 


The  division  into  five  books  is  older  than  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  but  not  original.  It  is  also  older  than 
Chronicles,  since  in  I  Chron.  xvi.  the  psalm  put 
into  the  mouth  of  David  on  the  occasion  of  bringing 
the  ark  into  Jerusalem  contains  the  doxology  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Psalms;  and  the 
division  of  Psalms  into  five  books  doubtless  cor- 
responds to  the  fivefold  division  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  contents  include  the  history  of  God's  kingdom 
on  earth  and  in  Israel  from  the  creation  till  the 

death  of  Moses,  and  the  law  of  God's 
2.  Con-  kingdom  in  Israel.  (1)  Orenesis:  i.-xi. 
tents.       is  primitive  history  (creation,  paradise, 

the  fall,  the  flood,  the  table  of  nations, 
building  of  the  tower  at  Babylon,  genealogy  from 
Shem  to  Abram);  xii.-xxvi.  deals  with  Abraham 
and  Isaac;  xxvii.-xxxvii.  1  deals  with  Jacob,  and 
xxxvii.  2-1.  with  Joseph.  (2)  Exodus:  i.-xv.  21 
contains  the  oppression  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  two 
reports  of  the  call  of  Moses  (iii.-vi.  1  and  vi.  2- 
vii.  7),  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt,  the  exodus  and 
crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  (vii.  8-xv.  21);  xv.  22- 
xxiv.  11  describes  the  journey  to  Sinai  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  covenant  there  (xx.  2-17  con- 
tains the  decalogue ;  xx.  22-xxiii.  is  the  Book  of 
the  0>venant);  xxiv.  12-xxxi.  contains  direc- 
tions concerning  the  building  and  equipment  of 
the  Tabernacle  and  concerning  the  clothing  and 
consecration  of  the  priests  and  the  daily  offer- 
ing; xxxii.-xxxiv.  describes  the  breaking  of  the 
covenant  and  its  renewal;  xxxv.-xl.  narrates 
the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle,  the  making  of  the 
priestly  garments  and  the  consecration  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. (3)  Leviticus:  i.-vii.  contains  laws  of  offer- 
ings, the  kinds  of  offerings  and  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  the  priests;  viii.-x.  describes  the  con- 
secration of  the  priests  and  their  induction  into 
office;  xi.-xvi.  contains  directions  regarding  clean 
and  unclean  and  the  day  of  atonement;  xvii.-xxvi. 
is  the  Holiness  Code,  dealing  with  festivals*and  with 
the  Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  years;  xxvii.  deals  with 
consecrations.     (4)  Numbers:    i.-x.  10  gives  the 
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last  directions  and  events  at  Sinai;  x.  11-xxii.  1, 
from  Sinai  to  Moab  (the  spying  out  of  the  promised 
land  and  the  murmuring  of  the  people,  the  insurrec- 
tions of  Korah  and  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  the 
gathering  of  the  people  in  Kadesh,  the  death  of 
Miriam  and  Aaron,  three  pieces  of  poetry);  xxii.  2- 
XXX vi.,  occurrences  and  laws  in  Moab  (Balaam, 
numbering  of  the  people,  summary  of  halting- 
places).  (5)  Deuteronomy:  i.-iv.  43,  introductory 
addresses  of  Moses;  iv.  44-xxvi.,  the  second  ad- 
dress (repetition  of  the  decalogue,  directions  to  fear, 
love,  and  worship  God  alone,  the  central  sanctuary, 
imclean  foods,  judgment  at  the  central  sanctuary 
and  the  law  of  the  king,  priests,  levites  and  prophets, 
prayers  and  tithes);  xxvii.-xxx.,  final  address  (di- 
rection to  write  the  words  of  the  law  in  plaster  on 
great  stones,  blessings  and  cursings);  xxxi.-xxxiv, 
end  of  the  life  and  work  of  Moses  (command  to 
read  the  law  every  seventh  year  to  the  assemblies 
of  people  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  the  Song  of 
Moses,  the  last  words  of  Moses).  (6)  Joshua: 
i.-vi.  recounts  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
capture  of  Jericho;  vii.-viii.,  the  capture  of  Ai; 
ix.~x.,  the  war  in  South  Palestine;  xi.,  the  war 
in  North  Palestine;  xii.,  recapitulation;  xiii.-xxi., 
partition  of  the  land  among  the  tribes;  xxii.,  dis- 
missal of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes;  xxiii.-xxiv., 
final  exhortations  of  Joshua,  his  death  and 
burial. 

In  the  time  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  the  Penta- 
teuch was  certainly  regarded  as  the  work  of  Moses 
(Mark  xii.  19;  John  viii.  5),  and  from 
3.  External  this  point  of  view  the  expressions  of 
Testimony  the  Lord  and  his  disciples  regarding 
to  the  "  the  law ''  are  made  (Jesus  in  Matt. 
Authorship,  viii.  4;  Mark  xii.  26;  Luke  xvi.  29; 
John  V.  45;  Peter  in  Acts  iii.  22;  Paul 
in  Rom.  ix.  15).  For  the  view  in  the  Apocrypha 
cf.  II  Mace.  i.  29,  vii.  26.  For  earlier  times  this 
same  view  is  indicated  as  regnant  in  Ezra  vi.  18; 
Neh.  xiii.  1.  In  the  prophetical  writings  the  name 
of  Moses  as  attached  to  the  law  occurs  only  Mai. 
iv.  4,  and  the  expression  there  does  not  necessarily 
involve  authorship.  The  passages  in  the  books  of 
Kings  where  occur  the  phrases  *'  the  law  of  Moses  " 
and  **  the  law-book  of  Moses  "  relate  only  to  Deuter- 
onomy, I  Kings  ii.  2-4;  II  Kings  xiv.  6  (II  Kings 
xviii.  6,  12,  xxi.  8,  xxiii.  25  designate  the  law  as 
given  by  God  through  Moses).  Moses'  name  ap- 
pears in  Psalms  Ixxvii.,  xcix.,  cv.,  cvi.,  but  in  these 
passages  is  not  associated  with  literary  activity. 
Moses  gives  no  testimony  for  his  authorship  of  the 
whole,  since  Ex.  xvii.  14,  xxiv.  4,  7,  xxxiv.  27,  and 
Num.  xxxiii.  2  concern  only  portions,  while  Deut. 
xxxi.  refers  only  to  the  law  in  Deuteronomy.  Ex- 
ternal testimony  is  therefore  inconclusive.  Regard- 
ing the  citations  from  the  New  Testament  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  they  testify  simply  to  the  current 
opinion  of  the  times.  Were  they  an  essential  part 
of  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the  New  Testament 
they  would  be  decisive  in  themselves,  and  any  intro- 
duction of  further  proof  would  be  a  setting  aside  of 
the  authority  of  the  Ix)rd  and  his  disciples.  But 
none  of  the  advocates  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch  who  have  made  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  difficulties  and  development  of 


the  question  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  is  conclusively 
decided  by  the  manner  in  which  the  books  are 
referred  to  by  the  Lord  and  his  apostles  and 
that  no  further  proof  is  required.  A  remarkable 
exception  was  the  late  William  Henry  Green  of 
Princeton  (q.v.). 

From  the  contents,  and  especially  from  the  com- 
position of  the  Pentateuch,  reasons  appear  which 
show  that  the  Pentateuch  is  neither 
4.  Internal  by  Moses  nor  by  a  contemporary,  nor 
Testimony,  indeed  the  work  of  one  hand.  (1)  Mo- 
ses would  not  have  written  concern- 
ing his  own  Egyptian  name  as  the  passage  Ex.  ii.  10 
is  worded;  moreover,  he  would  have  called  by  their 
proper  names  both  the  king's  daughter  who  rescued 
him  and  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  and  of  the 
exodus,  while  in  the  Pentateuch  Pharaoh  is  used 
as  though  it  were  a  proper  name;  he  would  have 
made  known  the  identity  of  Reguel  and  Jethro, 
would  not  have  mentioned  the  Cushite  woman  in 
the  manner  of  Num.  xii.  1;  and  he  can  not  have 
written  the  conclusion  of  the  genealogy  found  in 
Ex.  vi.  26-27.  (2)  Numerous  geographical,  arche- 
ological,  and  historical  details  indicate  post^Mosaic 
times.  Such  are  the  mention  of  Hormah,  Num. 
xxi.  3 ;  Deut.  i.  44;  and  the  villages  of  Jair,  Deut.  iii. 
14  (cf.  Num.  xxxii.  41;  Josh.  xiii.  30;  Judges  x.  4). 
The  passage  which  cites  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of 
Yahweh,  Num.  xxi.  14-15,  must  be  post-Mosaic, 
since  the  contemporaries  of  Moses  who  were  led 
across  the  Amon  did  not  need  a  testimony  that  this 
river  was  in  their  time  the  northern  border  of  Moab. 
The  summaiy  of  stations  in  Num.  xxxiii.,  even 
though  with  Ewald  verses  36b-4  la  are  put  after  verse 
30a,  gives  no  clear  picture  of  the  journey  through 
the  wilderness;  moreover,  it  is  strange  that  Kadesh 
is  mentioned  only  once,  though  elsewhere  it  is  stated 
that  the  Israelites  were  there  in  the  second  and  in 
the  fortieth  year.  (3)  That  the  Pentateuch  is  not 
by  one  hand,  but  a  composite,  follows  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  relationship  between  parts 
which,  were  they  by  the  same  author,  would  have 
been  brought  into  express  connection  by  cross- 
reference.  How  strongly  the  reader  of  Gen.  xxvi. 
is  reminded  of  Gen.  xx.-xxi.,  where  the  similar 
experiences  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  are  recorded  I 
And  yet  the  later  narrative  contains  no  reference 
to  that  containing  the  earlier  event.  With  reference 
to  Genesis,  this  objection  may  be  answered  by  the 
supposition  that  Moses  employed  earlier  sources, 
as  Campegius  Vitringa  supposed  regarding  the  rela- 
tion of  Gen.  ii.  4  sqq.  to  Gen.  i.  1-ii.  3.  But  the 
same  phenomenon  is  met  in  Exodus.  There  are 
two  reports  of  the  call  of  Moses;  and  while  they 
are  not  contradictory,  they  in  no  way  cross-refer. 
Moses  could  be  considered  the  author  of  two  reports, 
but  there  would  be  needed  a  later  hand  to  bring 
them  together.  And  further  examination  shows 
that  the  second  report  belongs  to  P,  while  the  first  is 
a  composite  of  the  work  of  E  and  J.  Difference  of 
authorship  here  is  indicated  both  by  linguistic  dif- 
ferences and  by  other  peculiarities;  and  just  this 
difference  in  presentation  is,  as  will  be  shown,  a 
weighty  ground  for  holding  to  the  compositeness 
of  the  Pentateuch. 
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For  a  long  time  students  were  uncertainly  groping 
for  an  answer  to  the  question  how  to  decide  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch, 
5.  Early  for  the  right  key  to  the  problem  had 
Theories  of  not  yet  been  found.  For  two  thousand 
Composi-  years  the  Mosaic  authorship  was  main- 
tion.  tained,  the  early  synagogue  following 
the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  in 
this  position  (except  in  certain  small  particulars,  cf . 
M.  Eisenstadt,  Ueber  Bibelhriiik  in  der  talmudiachen 
lAUeratur,  Frankfort,  1895),  and  this  way  of 
thinking  was  followed  by  the  s3magogue  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  except  in  certain  particulars  (Isaac 
ibn  Jasos,  cf.  JE,  vi.  623;  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  cf. 
JE,  vi.  520-524).  The  Church  Fathers  also  re- 
garded Moses  as  the  author  in  spite  of  the  quite 
common  supposition  based  on  IV  Ezra  xiv.,  that 
Ezra,  inspired  by  God,  restored  in  their  entirety 
the  Holy  Scriptures  which  had  been  lost  during 
the  Babylonian  exile.  Andreas  Bodenstein,  of 
Carlstadt  (LibeUus  de  canonicis  acripturU,  Witten- 
berg, 1520),  regarded  the  law  as  Mosaic,  but 
doubted  whether  the  thread  of  narration  was  the 
same,  because  in  the  narrative  of  the  death  and 
burial  of  Moses  the  method  of  expression  differs  not 
at  all  from  what  precedes.  Many  after  Bodenstein 
questioned  individual  passages,  so  that  in  the 
eighteenth  century  there  gradually  grew  up  the 
"  interpolation  hypothesis."  Many  objections 
against  Mosaic  authorship  were  disposed  of  on  the 
hypothesis  of  retouching  or  change  (such  as  is  sug- 
gested by  the  passage  Gen.  xii.  6,  '*  the  Canaanite 
was  then  in  the  land  "),  but  by  no  means  all.  The 
"  fragment  hypothesis,"  originated  by  Alexander 
Geddes  in  England,  and  taken  over  in  Germany  by 
J.  S.  Vater,  did  not  long  maintain  itself,  for  against 
the  disconnection  manifest  in  many  places  was  the 
fact  that  numerous  and  longer  passages  were  mu- 
tually connected.  Through  similarity  of  language 
and  of  notions  in  Genesis,  particularly  in  pas- 
sages where  the  name  Elohim  is  employed,  there 
was  formed  the  idea,  in  the  minds  of  J.  J. 
St&helin,  F.  Bleek,  and  F.  Tuch,  of  a  "sup- 
plementary hypothesis."  An  Elohim  document, 
beginning  with  Gen.  i.  1,  named  the  foundation 
document,  was  filled  out  from  a  later  document, 
the  Yahwistic,  by  the  addition  of  selections  and 
remarks  which  were  not  entirely  consistent.  While 
this  hypothesis  seemed  to  meet  many  difficulties, 
the  character  of  the  long  connected  pieces  proved 
that  J  was  once  an  independent  work  alongside  P, 
e.g.,  in  the  story  of  the  flood,  while  sometimes  J 
takes  rank  as  the  work  which  is  supplemented 
from  the  narrative  of  P. 

The  French  physician  Jean  Astruc  (1684-1766), 
by  a  literary  analysis  of  Gen.  i.-Ex.  ii.,  turned  Pen- 
tateuchal  criticism  into  a  new  channel. 
6.  Develop-  Using  the  divine  names  as  a  criterion, 
ment  of  the  he  set  the  pieces  containing  the  name 
Document-  Elohim  in  a  column    designated   A, 
ary         those  containing  the  name  Yahweh  in 
Hypothesis,  a  column   B,   and  other  pieces    also 
apart,  and  regarded  A  and  B  as  orig- 
inally complete  and  independent  narratives.     He 
thought  that  Moses  had  used  the  arrangement  in 
columns  and  that  later  copyists  had  brought   all 


together  into  one  colunm  and  so  destroyed  the 
order.  A  was  regarded  as  the  work  of  Levi  with 
the  use  of  an  older  document,  but  Ex.  i.-ii.  by 
Amram ,  the  father  of  Moses .  The  Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch  was  maintained  by  Astruc.  hi 
this  way  he  thought  he  had  solved  chronological 
difficulties  and  those  arising  from  duplication  in 
Genesis.  Astruc 's  idea  was  introduced  into  Ger- 
many by  J.  G.  Eichhom  and  given  a  better  basis 
by  the  proof  that  the  two  cbief  documents  were 
further  differentiated  by  linguistic  peculiarities. 
H.  Ewald  recognized  that  P  and  J  were  traceable 
not  only  as  far  as  the  first  chapters  of  Exodus,  but 
also  in  other  books,  and  F.  Tuch  showed  that  they 
were  recognizable  even  in  Joshua.  As  early  as  1822 
F.  Bleek  had  remarked  upon  the  original  relaticxi- 
ship  of  Joshua  to  the  Pentateuchal  narrative,  of 
which  it  formed  the  conclusion.  The  special  posi- 
tion of  Deuteronomy  was  recognized  as  eariy  as  1806 
by  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette.  H.  Hupfeld  foUowed  K.  D. 
Ilgen  in  proving  that  Elohim  was  used  by  two 
documents.  K.  H.  Graf  showed  that  Lev.  xvii.- 
XX vi.  were  to  be  discriminated  by  many  individual- 
ities from  the  priestly  document,  and  indicated  a 
fifth  document  (to  which  the  name  "  Holiness 
Gode  "  was  attached  by  A.  Klostermann  because 
the  characteristic  of  this  body  of  laws  is  the  designa- 
tion of  God  as  holy,  and  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
Israel's  duty  also  to  be  holy).  Still  later  analysis 
was  carried  farther  by  those  who  were  not  contented 
with  the  five  sourees,  at  least  three  documents  were 
"  discovered  "  in  the  J  sections,  two  in  the  E  sec- 
tions, two  in  D,  and  four  in  P  (Wellhausen's 
designation  for  the  chronological  thread  in  P 
was  Q=^qtLatuor  fcederum  liber,  though  only  three 
covenants  are  mentioned,  with  Noah,  Abraham, 
and  Moses,  not  one  with  Adam).  And  it  is  as- 
sumed that  these  docmnents  had  been  subjected 
to  recensions  before  their  incorporation  into  the 
Hexateuch,  though  the  question  of  how  far  this  can 
be  recognized  is  not  satisfactorily  answered.  It  is 
very  probable  that  into  the  Priest  Gode,  which  has 
special  interest  for  the  law  of  ritual,  additions  were 
interjected,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  deter- 
mine these,  though  the  certainty  and  value  of  these 
attempts  is  open  to  question.  That  the  original 
Deuteronomy  up  to  and  during  its  inclusion  in  the 
Hexateuch  did  not  escape  change  is  certainly  prob- 
able; but  the  attempt  to  use  the  employment  of 
the  singular  and  plural  numbers  as  means  of  dis- 
crimination seems  unpromising.  As  an  example  of 
the  minuteness  attempted  in  analytical  investiga- 
tion, the  results  of  G.  Steuernagel's  work  may  be 
given.  The  law-book  of  Josiah  was  put  together 
from  two  documents,  PI  and  Sg;  PI  has  three 
sources,  of  which  one  is  again  resolvable  into  two 
originals;  similar  principal  and  auxiliary  documents 
are  discovered  in  Sg.  Against  the  discrimination 
of  J  into  two  or  more  sources,  growing  more  preva- 
lent nevertheless,  cf.  E.  K5nig's  Einleitung  in  das 
Alte  Testament  (Bonn,  1893).  pp.  197-200. 

Justification  of  the  analysis  is  attained  by  a  care- 
ful reading  even  of  a  good  translation  of  the  follow- 
ing examples,  in  which  the  composition  out  of  at 
least  two  sources  is  recognizable.  The  history 
of  the  flood  and  of  Noah:  P  is  in  Gen.  vi.  9-22, 
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vii.  6,  11-viii.  5   (except  vii.  12,  16b,   17,  22-23, 

viii.  2b),  viii.  13a,  14-19,  ix.  1-17,28-29;  aU  the 

rest  is  J  except  that  in  vii.  7-10  there 

7.  Analysis  are  editorial  additions.    Shechem  and 
Illustrated    Dinah  in  Gen.  xxxiv.:  Hamor  is  the 

and  chief  personage  in  the  narrative  of 
Justified.  P-verses  1,  2a,  4,  6,  8-10,  14-18, 
20-24;  Shechem  is  the  principal 
personage  in  the  other  verses,  which  belong 
to  J.  The  spying  out  of  the  promised  land. 
Num.  xiii.-xiv.:  P  is  in  xiii.  1-1 7a,  21,  25, 
26,  32,  xiv.  la,  part  of  2,  5-7,  10,  26-29, 
34-38.  The  rebellion  of  Korah  and  of  Da- 
than  and  Abiram:  JE  makes  Dathan  and 
Ablram  direct  their  rebellion  chiefly  against  Moses, 
and  his  document  is  in  xvi.  lb,  2a,  12-15,  25-34; 
P,  in  which  Korah  and  his  250  followers  espoused 
the  cause  of  equality  of  all  Israel  in  priestly  rights, 
is  in  xvi.  la,  2b-ll,  16-24,  35  (and  it  appears  that 
Korah  had  a  double  part,  since  in  verses  2-7  he 
seems  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  men  of  various 
tribes,  while  in  verses  8-11  he  is  the  spokesman  of 
the  Levites;  Deut.  xi.  6  appears  to  have  had  a 
report  in  which  Dathan  and  Abiram  acted  inde- 
pendently). The  report  of  Israel's  sin  in  Moab, 
Num.  XXV.  1-5,  is  composed  from  J  and  E,  as  the 
exchange  of  the  designations  "  Israel  "  and  '*  the 
people  "  indicates;  the  one,  in  lb,  2,  4a,  mentions 
the  lewdness  between  Israelites  and  Moabite  women; 
the  other,  in  verses  3,  5,  denounces  only  the  worship 
of  Baal-peor.  Further  justification  is  attained  by 
the  recognition  of  varied  linguistic  peculiarities.  If 
one  reads  the  creation  story  in  Gen.  i.-ii.  4a,  the 
genealogies  from  Adam  to  Noah  (Gen.  v.,  except 
verse  29),  and  from  Noah  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xi.), 
the  establishment  of  the  covenant  of  circumcision 
(Gen.  xvii.),  and  the  purchase  of  the  piece  of  ground 
at  Machpelah  (Gen.  xxiii.),on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
narrative  of  Paradise  and  the  fall  (Gen.  ii.  4b-iv.), 
the  visit  of  the  three  heavenly  beings  to  Abraham, 
and  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Gen. 
xviii.-xix.,  except  xix.  29)  and  the  mission  of 
Abraham's  steward  in  behalf  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.), 
on  the  other  hand,  he  will  be  convinced,  even  in 
using  a  translation,  that  the  two  sets  of  stories  can 
not  be  by  the  same  author,  and  that  the  differences 
exist  in  more  than  the  material,  the  disposition  of 
the  material,  and  the  purpose.  The  principal  lin- 
guistic differences  of  the  five  main  documents  of 
the  Hexateuch  are  given  in  §  11  of  H.  L.  Strack's 
EinltUung  (6th  ed.,  Munich.  1906),  cf.  H.  Hol- 
zinger's  Einleitung  in  den  Hexateuch  (Freiburg, 
1896);  see  also  Feasts  and  Festivai^,  I.,  §§  4-5. 
Of  the  scholars  who,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  thought  the  authorship  of  Moses  scien- 
tifically tenable,  nearly  all  have  died. 

8.  Modem    Some  names  are  K.  F.  Keil,  E.  C. 
Conserva-   Bissell,  A.  Zahn,  W.  H.  Green.    The 

tive  Bavarian  clergyman  E.  Rupprecht 
Writers,  fights  almost  alone  in  this  cause  in 
Das  Rdthsel  des  Funfhuchea  Mose  und 
seine  falsche  Ldsung  (GOtersloh,  1894),  Des  RdihseVs 
Losung  (1895-97),  and  Wissenschaftliches  Hand- 
bitch  der  Einleitung  in  das  AUe  Testament  (1898). 
Roman  Catholic  and  conservative  Jewish  scholars 
are   apt   to  be    dogmatically  hindered   from    ac- 


cepting critical  conclusions.  Of  Roman  Catholics 
may  be  mentioned  F.  Kaulen,  Einleitung  in  die 
heilige  Schrift  AUen  und  Neuen  Testaments  (3  parts, 
4th  ed.,  Freiburg,  1897-99),  §§  190-201;  and  A. 
Schdpfer,  Geschichte  des  Allen  Testaments  (Brixen, 
1902),  §  27;  of  Jewish  scholars,  D.  Hoffmann,  rector 
of  the  Rabbinerseminar  in  Berlin,  in  Magazin  fUr 
die  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums  (1876-80);  Ab- 
handlungen  iiber  die  pentateuchischen  Gesetze  (Beriin, 
1878);  and  Die  wichtigsten  Instanzen  gegen  die  Graf- 
WeUhausenscheHypothese  (1904). 

Practically  all  other  scholars  of  the  present  seek 
with  the  aid  of  the  documentary  hypothesis  to  gain 

a  conception  of  the  construction  of  the 

9.  General  Hexateuch.     Problems  of  importance 

Positions  of  under  discussion  are :  the  order  in  time 

Advanced  and  the  absolute  age  of  the  individual 

Criticism,    documents,  the  shape  each  of  these 

documents  had  up  to  its  union  with 
another  or  with  others  of  its  fellows,  the  number  and 
character  of  the  editorial  efforts  at  combining  the 
documents.  In  consequence  of  the  expositions  es- 
pecially of  K.  H.  Graf  (1866)  and  J.  Wellhausen 
(1876-78),  whom  E.  Reuss  (since  1833)  and  W. 
Vatke  (1835)  preceded,  the  predominant  major- 
ity of  Old  Testament  scholars  in  Germany, 
England,  and  North  America  hold:  that  D  was 
written  immediately  before  the  reformation  of 
Josiah  and  with  a  view  to  using  his  influence; 
that  the  completed  central  portion  of  P,  brought 
together  at  the  earliest  in  the  Babylonian  eidle, 
is  not  historically  trustworthy;  and  that  the 
closing  of  the  Hexateuch  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
time  of  Ezra  (Wellhausen,  B.  Stade)  or  still  later 
(E.  Reuss,  A.  Kayser,  A.  Kuenen,  and  many  others). 
But  it  must  be  remarked  here  that  the  law-book 
which  came  to  light  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah 
must  have  been  written  earlier;  that  the  Holiness 
Code  is  earlier  than  Ezekiel;  that  the  value  of  P, 
the  priestly  dociunent,  is  by  most  scholars  rated  too 
low;  and  that  P  (Wellhausen 's  Q)  was  not  taken 
into  the  united  JED,  but  that  D  was  taken  into 
the  united  PJE  (QJE).  The  present  writer  is 
convinced  that  in  the  future  neither  the  old  tra- 
ditional views  nor  those  of  the  "  advanced  critics  " 
will  hold  the  field. 

The  conclusions  of  E.  K5nig  (in  his  Einleitung) 
are:   that  from  Mosaic  times  come  the  decalogue, 

the  book  of  the  covenant  (Ex.  xx.  22- 

10.  Position  xxiii.  33),  Ex.  xxxiv.  10-26,  the  poet- 

of  Koenig,  icai  pieces  in  Ex.  xv..  Num.  vi.,  x., 

Dillmann,    xxi.,  and  at  least  for  substance  other 

Wellhausen,  parts;    E  belongs  to  the  time  of  the 

A.  Kuenen.  Judges,  J  not  before  David  nor  after 

Solomon;  the  analysis  of  JE  is  in 
many  places  no  longer  possible;  the  kernel  of  D  is 
iv.  45-46,  v.-xxviii.  46,  xxxi.  9-13,  which  has  a 
Mosaic  basis,  but  was  worked  over  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges  and  immediately  after  722  B.C.;  P  is  a 
collection  of  oral  traditions  which  grew  up  in 
priestly  circles  and  was  completed  hardly  before 
600-500;  the  union  of  JED  with  P  was  probably 
made  by  Ezra  in  Babylon.  A.  Dillmann  (in  his  com- 
mentary on  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  and  Joshua, 
Leipsic,  1886)  places  E  (which  he  calls  B)  in  the  first 
half  of  the  ninth  century;  it  used  written  sources 
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particularly  in  Ex.  xx.-xxiii.  and  Num.  xxi.;  J 
(which  ho  oalls  C)  is  a  Judaic  document  not  earlier 
than  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century;  D  is  not 
much  earlier  than  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah, 
and  its  author  used  E  and  J,  especially  the  book  of 
the  covenant,  and  other  laws  (especially  H)  which 
now  are  embodied  in  P;  Wellhausen's  Q  (which 
Dilimann  calls  A),  the  kernel  of  P,  is  dated  c.  800 
B.C.;  E  in  its  historical  parts  was  constructed  from 
oral  sources  and  from  written  sources  no  longer 
extant,  and  in  its  legal  parts  from  a  collection  of 
laws  having  the  character  of  H;  QEJ  were  worked 
together  c.  600  by  a  redactor  who  still  had  J  and  E 
before  him  as  independent  documents  (all  other 
scholars  hold  that  JE  was  consolidated  before  a 
third  document  was  added);  not  much  later,  D  was 
united  with  QEJ,  so  that  D  remained  really  the 
standard;  before  the  return  of  Ezra  H  and  some 
priestly  instructions  were  added;  Ezra  brought  the 
Pentateuch  into  recognition  in  444,  after  which 
nothing  essential  was  added,  though  editorial  work 
and  polishing  of  the  text  continued.  J.  Wellhausen 
in  Prolegomena  zur  Geschichte  Israels  (5th  ed.,  Ber- 
lin, 1899)  holds  that  J  belongs  to  the  golden  age  of 
Hebrew  literature,  the  time  before  the  separation  of 
the  two  kingdoms;  the  later  E  was  worked  together 
with  J  into  the  Jehovistic  history,  but  takes  in 
legislative  elements  only  in  the  case  of  the  giving  of 
the  law  at  Sinai  in  its  historical  connection;  D 
(Deut.  xii.-xxvi.)  was  written  immediately  before 
it  was  found;  next  followed  the  fundamental  piece. 
Lev.  xvii.-xxvi.,  later  than  Ezekiel,  but  closely 
related  to  him;  P  (of  which  Q  designates  the  core, 
which  treats  history  systematically  and  is  foimd  in 
its  pure  condition  in  Genesis)  is  the  result  of  long- 
continued  literary  labors  during  and  after  the  exile, 
and  was  already  incorporated  in  the  Pentateuch 
when  the  latter  w^as  published  by  Ezra  in  444. 
A.  Kuenen  in  his  "  Introduction  "  (3  parts,  Leyden, 
1861-65)  places  J  in  the  ninth  century  or  early  in 
the  eighth;  E,  to  which  J  was  known,  is  dated 
c.  750;  both  were  northern  documents,  but  a  Judaic 
edition  of  both,  somewhat  extended,  was  made  for 
Judah  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century; 
these  two  documents  were  united  into  JE  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  or  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, 
before  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  Moses'  Song  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  redactor;  D*  (i.e.,  Deut.  v.- 
xxvi.,  xxviii.,  xxxi.  9-13)  was  written  as  a  guide 
for  Josiah's  reformation;  D',  drawn  from  JE,  added 
to  Deuteronomy  the  introduction  i.-iv.  40;  JE 
was  united  with  D  during  the  Babylonian  exile, 
and  the  redactor  made  alterations  only  at  the  end 
of  the  history  of  Moses,  in  Deut.  xxvi.,  xxxi.,  xxxiv.; 
further,  in  order  to  win  Deuteronomy  its  place,  he 
placed  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  and  Ex.  xxxiv. 
10-28  in  the  time  of  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai; 
H  (Lev.  xvii.-xxvi.,  Kuenen's  P*)  is  later  than 
Ezekiel;  still  later  and  postexilic  is  the  legal-his- 
torical Q  (Kuenen's  P*);  the  book  read  by  Ezra 
and  accepted  by  the  people's  representative  in  444 
was  Q  imited  with  H  and  other  priestly  instructions, 
but  whether  this  union  had  taken  place  in  Babylon 
or  was  made  in  Judea  between  458  and  444  is  not 
determinable;  Ezra's  law-book  imderwent  essential 
changes  and  extensions;  consequently  the  redaction 


of  the  Pentateuch  is  not  a  work  completed  all  at 
once  by  the  imion  of  P  with  JED,  probably  before 
400,  but  the  result  of  a  labor  continued  for  some 
time  as  the  differences  of  text  in  the  Hebrew,  Sa- 
maritan, and  Septuagint  indicate. 

A.  Klostermann  (Der  Pentateuch,  LeipsiCy   1893; 

Das  chronologische  System  des  P,  in  NKZ,   1894; 

Die    Heiligtums-    und    Lagerordnung, 

II.  Kloster-  1897;  Das  deuteronomische  Gesetdntch, 

mann's      1902-03)  complains  (Pentateuch^  pp. 

Recent      1-76)  that  modem  Pentateuchal  crit- 

Work.  icism  founded  upon  the  document- 
ary hypothesis  lacks  basis.  It  con- 
ceives that  the  synagogue  text,  by  the  side  of 
which  there  are  other  and  older  ones,  and  which  is 
regarded  as  a  book  often  edited,  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  composer  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  that 
all  linguistic  diversities,  especially  in  the  most  vari- 
able element  of  divine  names,  originate  not  in 
differences  of  manuscripts  which  underlie  our  late 
edition,  but  in  the  diversity  of  historiographic 
sources  which  the  author  combined  and  thereby 
recognized  as  older.  It  ignores  the  fact,  says 
Klostermann,  that  the  Pentateuch  was  a  book 
for  the  edification  of  the  community,  in  the  trans- 
mission of  which  the  emphasis  must  have  fallen 
upon  its  edifying  quality,  upon  its  lucidity,  and 
not  upon  the  purity  and  age  of  the  text.  The 
work  should,  therefore,  not  be  carried  from  above 
downward  and  begin  with  assumed  authors  J 
and  E,  but  should  first  investigate  when  the  author 
— or,  if  you  will,  the  redactor — wrote,  that  is, 
he  to  whom  we  owe  the  unified  but  materially 
multicolored  Pentateuch.  The  starting-point  of 
the  investigation  is  the  report  in  II  Kings  xxii. 
of  Hilkiah's  discovery  (Pentateuch^  pp.  77-114). 
Deut.  iv.  44-xxvii.  69  is  the  recension  with  intro- 
duction of  homiletic  addresses  directed  by  Josiah 
to  be  made  of  the  work  found  in  the  temple,  which 
is  to  be  understood  not  as  the  law  itself,  but  as  the 
elucidation  by  the  teacher  of  the  law.  In  this  way 
onlj'  is  the  character  of  Deuteronomy  explained, 
and  the  supposition  that  Deuteronomy  is  a  coimter- 
feited  program  for  a  reformation  is  shown  to  be 
unreasonable  (Pentateuch,  ii.  154-428).  In  order  to 
make  possible  the  fitting  of  this  document  into  the 
pre-Josianic  Hcxateuch,  also  in  the  time  of  Josiah, ' 
speeches  of  Moses  and  historical  notes  were  inter- 
woven, and  so  in  the  manner  of  a  harmony  attempts 
were  made  at  smoothing  away  the  difficulties  which 
the  reader  discovers  between  Num.  x.  11-xxxvi. 
and  Deut.  xxxi.  14  sqq.,on  the  one  side,  and  Deut. 
iv.  44-xxviii.  68,  on  the  other.  It  results,  therefore, 
that  the  report  in  Num.  x.-xxxvi.  and  Deut.  xxxi. 
14  sqq.  held  it«  place  as  an  authoritative  account  of 
the  Mosaic  times  from  the  departure  from  Sinai  to 
the  death  of  Moses,  and  so  is  an  old  document; 
indeed,  it  must  be  older  than  Isaiah  and  Micah 
(Pentateuch,  i.  115-152).  Klostermann  then  takes 
up  the  Pentateuch  of  the  times  before  Josiah  (Pen- 
tateuchf  i.  153-187),  in  wliich  statistical  details 
and  independent  documents  with  legal  ordinances 
were  combined,  to  which  Genesis  belonged.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  loose  union  of  material  of  varied 
character,  this  book  suffered  damage  and  disar- 
rangement   and    also   experienced    augmentation. 
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Examples  of  the  latter  are  Num.  xxviii.-xxxvi.; 
Deut.  xxxi.  14-23,  xxxii.  1-44,  48-52.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  original  work  lay  far  back  of  Micah,  who 
knew  this  enlarged  book.  The  limit  a  quo  Klos- 
termann  seeks  to  find  in  a  discussion  of  the  chron- 
ological system  of  the  author  who  deals  with  the 
consecration  of  the  temple  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
Solomon  as  epoch-making.  Three  divine  cycles 
(one  is  12x49  years)  or  1,764  years  to  the  flood, 
two  cycles  or  1,176  years  to  the  birth  of  Abraham, 
and  two  cycles  to  the  consecration  of  the  temple 
are  discovered  (concerning  the  Jubilee  period  as 
49  years  cf.  Pentateuch,  i.  419-447).  The  section 
concerning  the  tabernacle  and  the  plan  of  the  camp 
shows  that  the  author  used  two  sources  marked  by 
the  distinctive  use  of  separate  terms  for  the  taber- 
nacle, ohel  mo^ed  and  mishkan  ha-*edtUk.  This  work 
can  have  originated  only  in  a  time  when  the  sanc- 
tuary at  Shiloh  was  still  in  the  memory,  and  when 
there  was  interest  in  preserving  for  posterity  what 
had  been  replaced  by  the  temple  and  so  had  fallen 
out  of  actual  experience.  The  Sinaitic  book  of 
the  covenant  is  discussed  in  Pentateuchf  ii.  429- 
579.  In  later  studies  Klostermann  purposes  to 
investigate  the  older  type  of  narration,  and  so 
the  fragments  designated  by  the  symbols  J,  E, 
and  Q,  which  then  first  come  properly  under 
consideration.  Klostermann 's  method,  as  indicated 
by  his  keen  investigations,  is  theoretically  good, 
lie  rightly  considers  that  the  confidence  of  most  Old 
Testament  scholars  in  the  security  of  the  results 
of  analytical  work  is  too  strong.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  overvalues  the  meaning  of  the  changes  which  the 
text  of  the  Pentateuch  has  suffered  in  the  course 
of  time.  (H.  L.  Strack.) 

Of  critics  who  accept  the  traditional  account  of 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  religion  of  Israel 
not  a  few  accept  the  current  analysis 
12.  Limita-  (§§6  and  7  above)  in  its  bolder  out- 
tions  of  lines  (J.  Robertson,  C.  H.  H.  Wright, 
Literary  J.  Orr) ;  while  others,  after  minute  in- 
Analysis.  vestigation.  find  the  analysis  illusory 
and  reject  it  altogether  (W.  H.  Green, 
E.  C.  Bissell).  These  critics  are  one  in  the  convic- 
tion that  the  method  of  argument  is  "  in  very  many 
respects  precarious;  the  criteria  alleged  are  often 
fallacious  to  the  last  degree;  and  the  resulting  par- 
tition is  extremely  dubious."  The  reasons  which 
call  for  caution  are  such  as  these:  (1)  The  divine 
names  are  evidently  used  at  times  with  discrimina- 
tion. The  particular  aspect  of  God  which  was  at 
the  moment  prominent  in  the  thought  of  the 
speaker  or  narrator  determined  the  choice  of  the 
title,  whether  it  should  be  Elohim  or  Yahweh  or 
the  Almighty  or  tlie  Most  High  God  or  the  Ever- 
lasting Ciod.  **  The  original  distinction  between 
Jahwch  and  Elohim  very  often  accounts  for  the  use 
of  one  of  these  appellations  in  preference  to  the 
other "  (Kuenen,  Hexateuch,  p.  56).  According 
to  the  current  analysis  J  at  least  uses  each  name 
as  he  has  occasion;  and  Yahweh  is  found  in  pass- 
ages of  Genesis  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Elohlst 
writer  (Green,  Unity  of  Genesis,  pp.  539  sqq.; 
Higher  Criticism,  pp.  91  sqq.;  E.  Riehm,  Einleit- 
ung,  i.  126,  Halle,  1889;  P.  J.  Hoedemaker,  Mo- 
saischer  Ursprung  der  Gesetze,  p.  110  sqq.,  Giiters- 


loh,  1897).  The  use  of  a  particular  divine  name, 
therefore,  can  not  in  and  of  itself  alone  be  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  authorship  (cf.  Gen.  xv.  1,  xx.  1, 
XXX.  2,  6,  8).  (2)  The  diction,  style,  and  religious 
conceptions  of  J  and  E  are  confessedly  so  similar 
that  as  evidences  of  authorship  they  are  often  "  far 
from  conclusive  "  and  yield  "  nothing  but  conje(>- 
tures  as  to  the  separation  of  the  sources  "  (H. 
Gunkel,  Legends  of  Genesis,  p.  126,  134,  Chicago, 
1901;  Strack,  Commentary,  p.  xviii.;  Driver,  In- 
troduction, 10th  ed.,  pp.  116,  126).  The  same  facts 
hold  with  regard  to  passages  that  are  assigned  to 
P,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  (Green,  Unity,  p. 
552;  and  on  the  scraps  given  to  P  in  Gen.  xii.- 
xviii.,  p.  215;  cf.  also  Kuenen,  on  Gen.  vii.,  viii.). 
Occasionally  D  and  JE  are  not  readily  distinguish- 
able (Kent,  Students  O.  T.,  vol.  i.,  on  Gen.  xiii.  14- 
17;  Driver,  Introduction,  pp.  35,  66,  and  99). 
(3)  The  difference  of  style  between  passages,  more- 
over, where  such  difference  actually  exists,  is  largely 
one  of  mood  and  subject-matter  and  purpose;  calm 
or  emotional,  plain  or  graphic,  rigid  or  easy,  brief 
or  descriptive  or  diffuse,  stately  or  lively  or  for- 
mal, prosaic  or  poetic,  declarative  or  hortatory. 
Unless  other  marks  are  present,  stylistic  differ- 
ences of  this  general  nature  are  at  best  an  uncer- 
tain guide  when  the  question  concerns  the  analysis 
of  a  verse  and  the  distribution  of  its  clauses;  for 
the  style  of  a  sympathetic  author  changes  along 
these  very  lines  and  adjusts  itself  to  his  moods  and 
the  varying  aspects  of  his  subject  (Green,  Unity, 
p.  552;  idem.  Feasts,  p.  14;  Dillmann,  Commen- 
tary on  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  p.  676,  1897).  (4)  The 
analysis  is  being  based  more  and  more  on  asserted 
divergences  or  contradictions,  the  existence  of 
which  is  quite  unnecessarUy  assumed  (see  below). 
In  view  of  these  facts,  caution  is  demanded,  espe- 
cially when  the  attempt  is  made  to  disintegrate  a 
small  bit  of  connected  story.  Before  leaving  the 
subject  of  the  literary  analysis  a  remark  is  in  place 
regarding  **  contradictions.''  Many  doublets  and 
divergences  are  said  to  exist  in  the  Hebrew  records. 
There  may  be  some.  No  textual  critic  would  think 
for  a  moment  of  denying  that  possibility.  But 
such  as  have  been  pointed  out  are  not  always,  nor 
even  generally,  **  contradictions  "  (Green,  Higher 
CrUicism,  pp.  109-113;  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  Introduc- 
tion, p.  100,  London,  1891;  J.  Orr,  Problem  of  the 
Old  Testament,  pp.  236,  361).  They  are  diversi- 
ties, indeed;  but  it  is  contrary  to  the  canons  of 
historical  criticism  constantly  to  pit  sources  against 
each  other.  Rather  the  historian  regards  variants 
as  different  aspects  or  incidents  of  the  event. 

The  narrative  of  Israel's  history  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  organization  of  the  people  into  a  na- 
tion by  Moses  under  the  direction  of  God.  Yah- 
weh was  acknowledged  as  the  supreme  head  of  the 
state;  he  was  the  sole  object  of  worship  and  the 
ultimate  source  of  all  authority,  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial.  The  Ten  Commandments  with 
the  prologue  (Ex.  xx.  2-17)  were  made  the  funda- 
mental law.  They  were  the  constitution  of  the 
nation.  The  body  of  laws  contained  in  Ex.  xxi.- 
xxiii.  19,  with  the  introduction  and  conclusion  in 
XX.  22-26  and  xxiii.  20-33,  formed  the  statutes. 
The     Ten    Commandments  were  often  called  the 
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covenant  (Deut.  iv.  13);  and  the  combined  legis- 
lation, or  at  any  rate  the  statutes,  were  entitled 
the  book  of  the  covenant,  since  it  was 
13.  The     upon  the  basis  of  the  solemn  agree- 
Constitution  ment  of  the  people  to  obey  these  laws 
and  the    that  God  made  the  covenant  with  Is- 
Statutes.    rael   at  Sinai  (Ex.  xxiv.  4-8).      The 
articles   of  the   constitution   and  the 
statutes  are  codified,  the  related  injimctions  being 
grouped    together.    The    sections    generally    con- 
tain five  or  ten  laws  each,  perhaps  they  all  con- 
tained ten  originally  (Dillmann,  Commentary  on 
Exodus,  pp.  242-245;    Briggs,  Higher  Criticism  of 
the  Hexateuch,  pp.  212-231;    Paton.  in  JBL,  1893, 
pp.  79-83);   and  they  relate  to:  (1)  Forms  of  wor- 
ship (xx.  23-26);    (2)  The  protection  of  the  rights 
of   man;     (a)  in   respect   to  liberty   (xxi.   2-11); 

(b)  concerning    injury    of    person    (xxi.    12-36); 

(c)  concerning  property  rights  (xxii.  1-17).  (3) 
Regulation  of  personal  conduct  (xxii.  18-xxiii.  9). 

(4)  Sacred    seasons   and    sacrifice    (xxiii.    10-19). 

(5)  The  promise  annexed  (xxiii.  20-33).  The  con- 
stitution w^s,  of  course,  unchangeable  without  the 
consent  of  both  parties.  The  statutes  have  the 
characteristics  of  such  laws;  they  are  constitu- 
tional, involving  no  principle  contrary  to  the  or- 
ganic law  of  the  State;  they  are  expository,  being 
the  application  of  the  doctrines  of  the  constitution 
to  the  social  life  and  religious  observances  of  the 
people;  and  they  were  temporary  in  their  nature 
and  liable  to  amendment,  abrogation,  and  increase 
in  order  to  meet  the  new  conditions  and  peculiar 
needs  of  each  age.  According  to  the  narrative  this 
process  of  modification  began  in  the  days  of  Moses 
and  under  his  authority  (cf.  Ex.  xii.  6,  18,  xxiii.  15 
with  Num.  ix.  9-14;  also  Num.  xxvii.  1-11,  xxxvi. 
1-9).  The  laws  were  not  new  (Dillmann,  Com- 
mentary on  Exodus,  p.  226).  The  Ten  command- 
ments, or  most  of  them,  had  long  been  authorita- 
tive among  the  children  of  Israel  (Gen.  iv.  9-16, 
ix.  6,  XX.  3,  5.  6,  xxxi.  32,  37,  xxxiv.  7,  xxxv.  2, 
xliv.  9) ;  and  the  laws  of  the  second  table,  with  the 
probable  exception  of  the  tenth,  were  in  force  among 
other  nations.  The  significance  of  the  decalogue 
lay  in  the  fact  that  God  made  recognized  moral 
obligations  the  fundamental  law  of  his  kingdom 
and,  by  the  tenth  commandment,  probed  back  of 
the  outward  act  into  the  inner  nature  of  man  and 
located  the  source  of  sin  in  the  evil  desires  of  the 
heart.  The  statutes  also  were  not  new.  They 
were  a  hereditary  body  of  usages,  as  is  proven 
among  other  evidence  by  the  laws  of  Hammurabi 
(see  Hammurabi  and  His  Code).  The  discovery 
of  this  ancient  codex  enables  the  student  of  the 
Bible  to  trace  more  of  these  ordinances  back  into 
the  period  before  Moses  than  he  had  heretofore 
been  able  to  do.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  so  many 
instances  the  same  classes  of  people,  particularly 
the  less  fortunate  members  of  society,  were  re- 
garded by  both  Babylonians  and  Israelites  as  pos- 
sessing rights  that  could  be  recognized  by  the  State. 
It  is  perhaps  more  remarkable  that  the  Babylonian 
and  Hebrew  law  often  imposes  the  same,  or  prac- 
tically the  same,  penalty  for  the  same  offense.  To 
a  remarkable  degree  the  two  peoples  shared  the 
same  conception  of  justice.    It  is  not  necessary  to 


assume,  nor  is  it  probable,  that  the  Hebrew  legis- 
lator had  the  laws  of  Hammurabi  before  him;  but 
it  is  certain  that  Israel  inherited  from  some  source 
the  conceptions  of  justice  and  the  judicial  customs 
which  existed  among  the  Babylonians  in  the  days 
of  Hammurabi.  Moses  was  inspired  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  book  of  the  covenant;  but  a  body  of 
laws  hidden  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  was 
not  revealed  to  him.  Moses  was  a  prophet  (Deut 
xviii.  15),  and  inspired  as  the  prophets  were.  He 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whereby 
he  was  made  an  infallible  commimicator  of  God's 
will  to  his  fellow  men.  His  mind  was  enlightened 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  kingdom;  be  was  led 
infallibly  to  choose  the  laws  appropriate  to  the 
condition  of  the  people  and  adapted  to  discipline 
them  in  the  spirit  of  the  kingdom;  and  he  was 
prompted  and  controlled  and  enabled  to  frame  a 
system,  more  or  less  out  of  old  materials,  yet  dis- 
tinguished from  all  known  legislation  of  contem- 
porary peoples  by  its  humanity,  by  its  amelioration 
of  the  hard  lot  of  the  unfortunate,  by  its  extrica- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  man  from  dvil  relations 
merely  and  the  exhibition  of  that  conduct  in  its 
relation  to  God  also,  and  by  its  power  to  lift  the 
secular  life  into  the  true  service  of  God. 

The  architect's  specifications  for  the  tabernacle 
are  contained  in  Exodus  xxv.-xxxi.  They  were 
obtained  or  completed  from  the  study  of  a  model 

seen  in  a  vision  (Ex.  xxv.  9,  40);  for 

14.  The     which  Moses  was  psychologically  pre- 

Tabemacle.  pared  by  the  need  that  was  pressing 

upon  him  of  organizing  the  religious 
life  of  the  people  as  he  had  regulated  their  civil 
life,  by  hours  spent  on  the  mountain  in  calm  and 
earnest  and  prayerful  meditation  on  the  subject, 
and  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  impressive  tem- 
ples and  symbolical  ritual  of  Egypt.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  tabernacle  centered  in  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  where  Yahweh  dwelt  between  the 
cherubim;  and  the  description  accordingly  begins 
with  the  ark  as  the  chief  object  and  proceeds  out- 
ward— an  order  of  recital  followed  only  in  these 
formal  specifications  and  for  symbolic  reasons. 
(1)  The  constant  and  essential  features,  patterns  of 
the  heavenly:  ark,  table  of  shewbread,  and  candle- 
stick (xxv.  10-39);  and  then  their  housing  (xxvi. 
1-37).  The  altar  of  burnt  ofiFering  (xxvii.  1-8), 
and  then  the  court  in  which  it  should  stand  (xxvii. 
9-19).  Directions  concerning  the  materials  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  permanent  features: 
(the  shewbread  consisted  of  twelve  loaves  of  ordi- 
nary bread,  and  hence  specific  directions  for  the 
making  of  it  were  not  required),  specifications  con- 
cerning the  oil  for  the  continual  light  (xxvii.  20, 
21).  (2)  Provision  for  man's  approach  to  Jehovah: 
priests  (xxviii.  1);  their  garments  (xxviii.  2-43) 
and  their  consecration  (xxix.  1-35);  consecration 
of  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings  (xxix.  36,  37),  and 
the  daily  morning  and  evening  offering  upon  it  for 
the  nation  (xxix.  38-46).  After  the  mediating 
priesthood  and  the  daUy  sacrifice  have  been  pro- 
vided, the  offering  of  incense,  symbolical  of  the 
prayers  of  God's  people  as  being  well-pleasing  to 
Jehovah,  is  fitting;  hence  there  follows  the  altar 
of    incense    (xxx.    1-10).     (3)  Provision    for    the 
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things  needed  in  this  approach  of  man  to  God: 
for  defraying  the  expenses  (xxx.  11-16) ;  for  priestly 
functions,  viz.,  the  laver  (xxx.  17-21),  oil  for 
anointing  the  vessels  (xxx.  22-33),  and  incense 
(xxx.  34-38);  for  the  work  of  building  the  taber- 
nacle, skilled  artificers  (xxxi.  1-11).  In  this  de- 
scription the  altar  of  incense,  which  symbolized  the 
obligatory  and  acceptable  adoration  of  God  by  his 
people,  is  not  mentioned  until  provision  has  been 
made  for  sinful  man  to  approach  Jehovah.  The 
place  given  to  it  in  the  specifications  has  its  reason 
in  the  symbolism.  Other  considerations  determine 
the  order  of  narration  afterward;  other  laws  of 
association  prevail,  and  the  altar  of  incense  is 
grouped  with  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle  (xxxv. 
15,  xxxvii.  25),  or  is  mentioned  at  the  proper  place 
locally  (xl.  5).  It  belonged  to  the  holy  of  holies, 
before  the  mercy  seat  (I  Kings  vi.  22  R.V.;  Heb. 
ix.  4);  but,  since  none  might  enter  the  most  holy 
place  save  the  high  priest  and  he  but  once  in  the 
year,  the  altar  of  incense  was  set  in  the  holy  place, 
in  front  of  the  veil  that  separated  the  holy  from  the 
most  holy  place,  in  order  that  the  priest  might 
officiate  at  it  daUy.  Wealth  was  lavished  on  this 
movable  and  evidently  temporary  sanctuary.  The 
gold  alone  amounted  to  twenty-nine  talents  or 
nearly  nine  himdred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  sil- 
ver raised  by  taxation  to  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  (xxxviii.  24-31),  and  this  in  addition  to  the 
silver,  bronze,  and  precious  stones  given  voluntar- 
ily (xxxv.  &-Sf  21-29).  But  the  riches  were  not 
wasted.  The  journey  to  the  promised  land  might 
be  accomplished  in  a  few  days  (Deut.  i.  2),  but  the 
tabernacle  must  serve  during  the  expected  wars  of 
conquest  and  during  the  confusion  of  settlement 
and  home-making.  And,  moreover,  costly  stuff 
was  not  used  for  things  of  a  temporary  nature. 
The  housing  was  comparatively  inexpensive,  and 
the  materials  for  it  were  at  hand.  The  acacia  wood 
might  be  had  in  the  wUdemess  for  the  cutting,  and 
the  skins  for  the  outer  covering  of  the  tent  from 
the  aquatic  animals  in  the  neighboring  sea;  while 
from  their  own  flocks  the  rams'  skins  and  goats' 
hair  were  obtainable.  The  precious  metals  went 
into  the  costly  furniture  of  the  sanctuary,  which 
might  be  used  for  centuries,  and  into  the  gold 
plating  and  silver  sockets  of  the  boards.  They 
would  not  be  lost  to  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  even 
though  a  more  substantial  temple  might  ultimately 
be  erected. 

The  priests  officiated  at  the  altar;  hence  they 
were  provided  with  (1)  a  directory  of  procedure  to 
be  observed  by  the  worshiper  and  the  priest  at  the 
offering  of  the  various  kinds  of  sacrifice  (Lev.  i.- 
vi.  7),  and  a  book  on  the  disposal  of  the  sacrifice 
(Lev.  vi.  8-vii.).  The  priests  required  authoriza- 
tion;   hence  they  had  (2)  the  record 

15.  The  of  Aaron's  consecration  to  the  priest- 
Manual  for  hood,  an  official  act  that  established 
the        the  order  and  placed  it  on  a  legal 

Priests,  basis,  and  the  precedent  for  future  in- 
ductions into  the  priestly  office;  to- 
gether with  laws  enacted  to  meet  the  deficiencies 
in  the  legislation  which  were  revealed  on  that  occa- 
sion (viii-x.).  Approach  to  Yahweh  was  condi- 
tioned upon  holiness  of  Hfe,  both  ceremonial  and 


moral;  hence  there  was  furnished  for  Israel  and 
given  to  the  priests  as  the  teachers  of  the  laws  and 
guardians  of  the  worship  and  overseers  of  the  ritual: 
(3)  a  directory  of  ceremonial  purity  and  a  law  of 
holiness,  containing  (a)  laws  concerning  foods  that 
defile,  diseases  or  natural  functions  that  render  un- 
clean, and  an  annual  day  of  national  ceremonial 
purification  (xi.-xvi.),  and  (b)  laws  concerning 
holiness  of  life  (xvii.-xxvi.),  followed  by  an  ap- 
pendix on  vows,  tithes,  and  things  devoted  (xxvii.)> 
These  small  collections  of  laws  and  precedent,  all 
of  which  relate  particularly  to  subjects  of  profes- 
sional importance  to  the  priests,  form  a  distinct 
section  of  the  Pentateuch---the  book  of  Leviticus 
— and,  as  thus  segregated,  constituted  a  manual 
for  the  use  of  the  priests.  The  laws  contained  in 
each  of  these  divisions  of  the  handbook,  as  it  may 
be  termed,  were  enacted  at  Sinai,  according  to  ex- 
press dechiration.  The  directions  for  the  conse- 
cration of  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  prepared  during 
Moses'  first  sojourn  of  forty  days  in  Mount  Sinai 
(Ex.  xxix.),  and  the  instructions  were  carried  out 
immediately  after  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle. 
The  function  occupied  a  week.  At  its  end  the 
punitory  death  of  Nabad  and  Abihu  was  the  occa- 
sion of  new  legislation  (Lev.  x.  &-20).  The  dire(>- 
tory  of  procedure  to  be  observed  at  the  sacrificial 
services  is  dated  after  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle 
(i.  1);  and  the  book  on  the  disposal  of  the  sacrifice 
was  elaborated  at  the  same  general  time,  when 
'*  he  commanded  the  children  of  Israel  to  offer  their 
obligations  to  Jehovah  "  (cf.  vii.  38  with  i.  2).  The 
appointment  of  an  annual  day  of  atonement  was 
niade  sometime  after  the  death  of  Aaron's  older 
sons  (xvi.  1),  and  met  a  requirement  of  the  taber- 
nacle law  (Ex.  xxx.  10).  The  regulations  concern- 
ing ceremonial  purity  and  holiness  of  life  are 
throughout  attributed  to  Moses,  the  representative 
of  Y«5iweh  (Lev.  xvii.  1,  xviii.  1  et  passim),  when 
he  was  in  or,  as  the  preposition  may  be  translated, 
at  Mount  Sinai  (xxvi.  1,  xxvi.  46;  for  the  usage  of 
the  preposition,  cf.  Num.  xx.  23  with  25,  xxxiii. 
37  with  38;  Deut.  i.  6,  ix.  8;  and  for  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  legislation  was  enacted  in  the  camp, 
(cf.  Lev.  xxiv.  10-23).  Possibly  some  laws,  but 
certainly  not  all,  that  were  enacted  after  the  de- 
parture from  Sinai  were  inserted  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  in  their  proper  place  in  the  manual 
(cf.  perhaps  xxv.  32-34  with  Num.  xxxv.).  And 
it  may  be  added,  though  no  importance  is  attached 
to  the  matter,  that  if  changes  took  place  in  the 
priestly  praxis  at  a  later  time,  there  could  scarcely 
have  been  serious  objection  to  the  introduction  of 
the  necessary  verbal  modification  into  the  text  of 
the  law  as  contained  in  the  handbook. 

Many  orders  were  issued  while  the  Israelites 
were  still  at  Mount  Sinai  and  during  the  march  to 
Canaan  which  were  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
State,  but  did  not  belong  in  a  law  book.  But 
there  was  also  legislation  of  a  permanent  character 
upon  civil,  religious,  and  ecclesiastical  matters 
enacted  while  the  people  were  yet  at  the  Mount 
and  after  their  departure.  The  documents  to 
which  these  laws  bore  relation  were  the  book  of 
the  covenant,  the  specifications  for  the  tabernacle, 
and  the  collections  relating  to  the  priests.     Only 
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the  third  was,  for  the  present,  liable  to  receive 
additions  or  modification;  for  the  specifications  for 
the  building  of  the  sanctuary  had 
i6.  Legifl-  been  carried  out,  and  in  regard  to  the 
lation  not  book  of  the  covenant  there  was  doubt- 
in  the  less  a  natural  feeling  at  the  time  that 
Law  Books,  the  document  to  which  the  people  had 
sworn  obedience  should  not  be  tam- 
pered with  or  touched.  The  priests'  manual,  how- 
ever, might  well  have  been  enlarged  by  the  intro- 
duction of  pertinent  material.  The  laws  in  Num. 
XV.  relating  to  the  constituents  of  the  meal-ofifer- 
ings,  to  the  loaf  of  the  first-fruits,  and  to  the  burnt 
sacrifices  for  certain  sins  (probably  sins  of  omission 
and  thus  a  supplement  to  Lev.  iv.-v.  13),  and  the 
festival  calendar  of  Num.  xxviii.  and  xxix.,  enu- 
merating the  public  sacrifices  proper  for  each  sea- 
son, might  fittingly  have  been  given  a  place  in  the 
manuaL  The  reason  why  they  were  not  inserted 
in  the  priests'  handbook  is  not  apparent.  The 
amendment  to  the  passover  law,  providing  for  its 
celebration  at  another  date  by  those  who  were  dis- 
qualified from  partaking  of  it  on  the  regular  day 
(Num.  ix.  1-14),  might  have  been  introduced  after 
Lev.  xxiii.  8;  but  to  have  done  so  would  have 
marred  the  symmetry  of  the  section.  A  logical 
place  is  not  readily  foimd  in  the  priests'  manual  for 
the  law  of  jealousy  (Num.  v.  1-31),  a  civil  judicial 
matter  in  which  the  test  was  applied  by  the  priest, 
or  for  the  law  of  the  Nazirite  (Num.  vi.  1-21), 
which  included  the  presentation  of  the  Nazirite 
before  the  priest  and  the  offering  of  sacrifice;  and, 
of  course,  there  was  no  call  to  put  in  the  priests' 
handbook  the  conditions  which  determined  the 
validity  of  vows  taken  by  women  (Num.  xxx.). 

The  theocracy  was  based  on  the  conception  of 
Israel  as  a  community,  and  its  success  at  any  period 
was  conditioned  by  the  attitude  of  the  people 
toward  God  and  toward  the  provisions  of  the  cove- 
nant. Obedience  to  God  and  reliance 
17.  The  upon  him  were  essential.  During  the 
Legislation  thirty-eight  years  since  the  covenant 
and  Spe-  was  concluded  at  Sinai  the  weakness 
cific  Needs,  of  the  communal  bands  that  held  the 
tribes  in  union,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  people  to  violate  the  terms  of  the  covenant, 
had. been  frequently  in  evidence.  Moses  had  often 
heard  murmuring  against  God,  a  questioning  of  his 
goodness  and  his  power,  and  he  had  been  witness 
of  their  lack  of  faith  at  critical  moments  (Ex.  xv. 
24  etc.;  Num.  xiv.  4-12).  He  had  seen  the  prone- 
ness  of  the  people  to  fall  away  from  the  spiritual 
worship  of  Yahweh  and  bow  down  before  images, 
contrary  to  the  second  article  of  the  constitution; 
and  worse  yet,  to  turn  aside  from  the  pure  and  en- 
nobling worship  of  the  holy  God  to  the  abominable, 
licentious  rites  of  heathenism  (Ex.  xxxii.;  Num. 
XXV.).  He  had  seen  will-worship  on  the  part  of 
the  priests  and  the  indifference  of  these  ministers 
at  the  tabernacle  to  the  law  of  the  sanctuary  (Lev. 
X.  1).  He  had  found  personal  ambition  and  tribal 
jealousy  growing  into  conspiracy  and  open  rebellion 
against  both  the  civil  ruler  and  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  (Num.  xvi.);  and  the  prospect  of  mate- 
rial good  leading  to  contentment  with  present  con- 
ditions, to  selfish  choice,  and  for  a  time  perhaps  to 


forgetfulness  of  duty  (Num.  xxxii.).  Moses  knew, 
and  all  knew,  that  he  had  been  the  main  force  that 
had  inspired  the  people  for  the  great  undertaking, 
that  he  was  the  most  potent  influence  that  was 
making  for  righteousness,  and  that  he  was  the 
greatest  representative  of  Yahweh  among  them. 
It  was  natural  that  the  old  man,  the  father  of  his 
people,  should  be  unwilling  to  release  the  reins  of 
government  to  other  hands  without  TTmlring  a  final 
effort  to  save  his  children  from  disaster  and  to  se- 
cure the  permanence  of  the  institutions  which  in 
the  providence  of  God  he  had  founded.  It  was 
natural  that  the  aged  leader  should  wish  to  speak 
a  farewell  word  to  his  people,  and  that  he  who  had 
so  long  borne  the  nation  on  his  heart  should  deare 
to  tell  them  how  to  act  in  the  new  drcumstanoes. 
And  God  bade  him  speak. 

His  valedictory  reflects  the  experiences  of  forty 
years  with  the  Israelites,  and  the  hopes  and  fears 
which  these  events  had  begotten.  TTie  words  are 
the  utterance  of  a  wise  statesman  and 
z8.  Deute-  man  of  God.  The  address  was  deliv- 
ronomy.  ered  in  three  instalments.  (1)  Re- 
hearsal of  the  history  of  the  people 
since  the  covenant  was  made  with  the  preceding 
generation  at  Sinai,  for  the  sake  of  the  evidence  af- 
forded of  both  the  goodness  and  the  severity  of  Yah- 
weh to  Israel,  and  as  a  motive  for  obedience  to 
Yahweh's  laws  (Deut.  i.  6-iv.  40,  with  supplemen- 
tary statement,  41-49).  (2)  Rehearsal  of  statiltes 
which  concerned  the  people,  with  emphasis  on  the 
spirituality  of  the  laws  and  urgent  insistence  upon 
their  observance  (v.-xxvi.).  (3)  Conclusion:  di- 
rections for  building  an  altar  on  Mount  Ebal  and 
writing  the  law  there  on  plastered  stones;  and 
blessings  and  curses  annexed  to  obedience  and  dis- 
obedience respectively  (xxvii.-xxviii.).  This  great 
address  is  closely  followed  by  a  brief  speech  at  the 
ratification  by  the  new  generation  of  the  covenant 
as  thus  proclaimed  (xxix.-xxx.).  This  covenant, 
like  the  former  one  at  Sinai,  was  recorded  in  a 
book  (xxix.  20,  21,  27,  xxx.  10;  cf.  Ex.  xxiv.  4- 
8).  The  address  is  dated  in  the  fortieth  year, 
eleventh  month,  and  first  day;  and  the  place  is 
"  beyond  Jordan  "  or  "on  the  other  side  of  Jor- 
dan **  (i.  1,  3).  The  designation  was  an  old  geo- 
graphical term,  inherited  from  their  ancestors.  To 
Abraham  and  the  Canaanites  it  meant  the  region 
east  of  the  river;  and  the  rugged  bluffs  that  rose 
behind  the  camp  were  known  as  Abarim,  that  is, 
the  mountains  of  the  other  side.  And  the  Jordan 
still  separated  them  from  the  country  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  They  were  in  the  country  "  on 
the  other  side."  Naturally  enough  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  distinctive  feature  of  the  address 
is  preparation  for  the  settlement  in  Canaan.  (1)  It 
affects  the  language.  With  the  occupation  of  the 
land  imminent,  and  with  a  part  of  it  in  actual  pos- 
session, the  wilderness  is  a  memory  of  the  past  and 
the  thought  is  now  of  the  new  home.  The  speaker 
talks  much  about  houses,  towns,  and  city  gates, 
about  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  fruits  of 
the  orchard  and  vineyard.  (2)  It  leads  to  the  ad- 
justment of  the  laws  to  the  new  conditions,  and  to 
the  reciting  of  so  much  only  of  an  ordinance  as  ap- 
plies to  the  new  Ufe.    In  reminding  the  people  of 
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the  law  of  foods  the  speaker  omits  the  reptiles, 
which  are  included  in  the  earlier  law  among  the 
forbidden  articles  of  diet  (cf.  Lev.  xi.  29,  30  with 
Deut.  xiv.);  passing  them  by  without  mention 
probably  because  the  land  of  promise  was  before 
him,  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  a  land  of 
com  and  wine,  of  figs,  pomegranates,  and  olives. 
Its  fertility  east  of  the  river  had  already  been  seen 
by  the  people,  and  it  was  plain  that  there  would  be 
no  temptation  in  the  new  home  to  eat  the  grosser 
forms  of  flesh.  Again,  the  law  which  required  ani- 
mals that  were  slain  for  food  to  be  slaughtered  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  would  necessitate  a  long 
journey  on  the  part  of  those  who  dwelt  in  remote 
districts.  It  was  changed  so  as  to  permit  the  peo- 
ple to  slay  for  food  in  the  town  where  they  resided 
(Deut.  xii.  15,  21;  Lev.  xvii.  3,  4).  To  meet  the 
same  difliculty  a  change  was  made  in  the  law  re- 
garding the  transport  of  certain  tithes  to  the  sanc- 
tuary (Deut.  22-25)  and,  apparently,  in  the  age  at 
which  the  firstling  of  the  herd  and  flock  should  be 
offered  (xv.  19,  20;  cf.  Ex.  xxii.  30).  The  same 
intention  probably  led  to  the  omission  of  a  clause 
from  the  statute  defining  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed for  legally  confirming  the  Hebrew  bond- 
servant's choice,  who  at  the  end  of  his  period  of 
service  should  elect  to  remain  with  his  master. 
Henceforth  he  need  not  appear  at  the  sanctuary 
before  the  Lord  (Ex.  xxi.  5,  6;  cf.  xxii.  8,  9)  in 
order  to  declare  his  voluntary  relinquishment  of  his 
right  to  go  free;  from  this  time  on  the  ceremony 
of  attachment  was  alone  required,  and  that  act 
was  always  performed  at  the  master's  own  house, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  country  it  might  be  (Deut. 
XV.  16,  17).  (3)  It  leads  to  grave  concern  for  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  situation  in 
which  it  would  soon  be  placed:  a  tribe  without  an 
inheritance.  The  entire  tribe  of  Levi  had  been  set 
apart  for  service  at  the  sanctuary.  It  was  to  re- 
ceive no  land  in  Israel;  and  was  without  support 
except  from  the  gifts  of  the  people  to  the  Lord  for 
the  maintenance  of  worship.  In  his  parting  words 
he  dwells  on  their  rights  and  privileges,  refers  re- 
peatedly to  their  dependent  condition  and  exhorts 
the  people  to  call  them  in  as  guests  at  their  joyous 
feasts,  and  never  to  forsake  them  nor  leave  them 
in  need  (xii.  12,  18,  19  et  passim).  In  alluding  to 
their  perquisites  (x.  8,  9,  xviii.  1-8)  he  takes  for 
granted  a  thorough  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the 
people  with  the  distribution  of  duties  among  the 
several  families  of  the  tribe,  which  had  been  adopted 
in  the  wilderness,  and  accordingly  he  uses  the  gen- 
eral designation  Levi  and  Levites  (xviii.  1,  6);  just 
as  the  Hebrew  historians  often  do  who  wrote  after 
the  legislation  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers  had  been 
enacted,  leaving  it  to  be  understood  that  each 
order  of  ministers  had  its  own  peculiar  duties  and 
privileges  (ver.  7;  cf.  Num.  xxxv.  1-8;  Josh.  xxi. 
3-7,  8-11,  13-20;  I  Kings  xii.  31;  I  Chron.  xv.  2, 
4,  11,  15;  II  Chron.  v.  4,  5;  Mai.  ii.  1-10,  iii.  3). 
He  uses  also  the  designation  '*  the  priests,  the 
Levites  "  (xvii.  9,  xviii.  1,  xxiv.  8),  as  do  subse- 
quent historians  and  prophets,  even  the  latest  (Jer. 
xxxiii.  18,  21;  Ezek.  xliii.  19,  xliv.  15;  II  Chron. 
xxiii.  18).  It  was  eminently  appropriate  as  a 
means  of  distinguishing  the  legitimate  priests,  who 


had  just  been  restricted  to  the  family  of  Aaron, 
tribe  of  Levi,  from  the  former  ministers  among  the 
Israelites  to  whom  it  pertained  to  offer  sacrifice 
(Ex.  xix.  22,  xxiv.  5;  cf.  xviii.  1,  12),  and  perhaps 
also  from  civil  ministers  to  whom  the  title  kohen 
applied  (Paton,  JBL,  1893,  pp.  1-14).  (4)  It  leads 
to  insistence  upon  resort  to  the  one  altar  by  the 
whole  nation,  located  at  the  place  which  Yahweh 
should  choose  out  of  all  the  tribes  to  put  his  name 
there  (xii.),  and  the  urgent  exhortation  to  destroy 
all  heathen  altars.  The  unity  of  the  altar  was  in- 
tended to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  people  to 
lapse  into  idolatry  by  preventing  them  from  wor- 
shiping at  the  numerous  local  sanctuaries  of  the 
Canaanites  and  by  keeping  the  service  of  Yahweh 
under  proper  control;  to  render  the  worship  of 
Yahweh  a  grander  spectacle  and  of  greater  pomp 
than  the  rites  of  the  idols  of  the  Canaanites  by 
uniting  the  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  Hebrews  at 
one  sanctuary;  and  to  strengthen  the  national 
feeling  and  deepen  the  sense  of  brotherhood  by 
giving  to  every  member  of  the  nation  a  common 
home  and  bringing  all  the  tribes  together  at  stated 
seasons  as  a  great  famUy.  The  spirit  of  jealousy 
between  individuals  and  between  tribes,  the  popu- 
lar proneness  to  idolatry,  and  the  willingness  of 
large  sections  of  the  people  to  separate  from  their 
brethren  and  settle  in  attractive  pastoral  regions 
had  already  become  manifest.  And  therefore  the 
old  idea  of  the  priestly  legislation,  "  one  God,  one 
sanctuary  "  (Wellhausen,  Hist,  of  Israel^  p.  34),  the 
idea  of  the  book  of  the  covenant  also,  is  insisted 
upon  at  this  crisis.  It  was  essential  to  the  unity 
of  the  nation  and  the  continuance  of  the  theocracy. 
The  exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt, 
and  the  activity  of  Moses,  are  usually  referred  to 
the  time  of  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  dynasty  of 
Egypt,  thirteen  or  fourteen  or  fifteen  centuries  be- 
fore Christ.  The  age  was  one  of  culture.  Evolu- 
tion in  government  and  religion  had  been  going  on 
for  hundreds  of  years.  Society  had  become  highly 
organized  and  regulated  by  law.  Sacred  architec- 
ture had  reached  an  excellence  that 
19.  Legis-  for  its  purpose  has  never  been  sur- 
lation  passed.  Religious  symbolism  and  rit- 
and  the  ual  had  advanced  to  a  stage  of  develop- 
Age.  ment,  probably  the  highest  they  have 
ever  attained.  The  primitive,  crude, 
and  simple  had  long  since  become  the  complex  and 
refined.  The  imperfect  had  become  the  perfect. 
Moses  and  his  contemporaries  were  bom  to  this 
civilization,  as  children  to-day  are  bom  into  the 
civilization  of  the  twentieth  century.  Men  do  not 
start  de  novo;  they  build  on  the  achievements  of 
the  past.  So  did  Moses.  When  he  began  his  work, 
the  organized  state  was  already  a  definite  concep- 
tion before  the  minds  of  men,  its  conditions  were 
understood,  and  a  standard  of  attainment  had  been 
set.  The  institutions  of  which  the  origin  is  ascribed 
to  Moses  represent  this  civilization.  (1)  The  book 
of  the  covenant  contains  a  body  of  laws  of  which 
the  form  of  statement,  the  organization  into  a 
code,  the  rights  guarded,  and  the  developed  sense 
of  justice,  are  an  inheritance  from  a  Semitic  an- 
tiquity already  hoary  in  the  days  of  Moses.  These 
facts  have  been  completely  established  by  the  dis- 
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covery  of  the  code  of  Hammurabi.  (2)  The  taber- 
nacle in  its  general  plan  conforms  to  a  type  of  tem- 
ple much  favored  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of 
Moees:  an  open  space  or  court  where  the  people 
assembled;  a  gate  where  the  worshiper  with  an 
offering  met  the  priest  and  which  admitted  to  the 
priestly  precincts;  then  directly  beyond  and  in 
line  with  the  gate,  the  house  of  the  deity  and  abode 
of  the  ark.  The  view  from  the  assembly  place  in 
Israel  was  likewise  directly  through  the  gate,  across 
the  priests'  court,  through  the  door  of  the  great 
tent,  when  opened,  into  the  holy  place  with  its 
lamp  and  table  and  incense  altar  to  the  curtain 
that  screened  the  shrine  where  the  ark  stood.  In 
many  instances  there  is  also  a  correspondence  in 
shape  and  proportions  between  the  ground  plan  of 
the  Egyptian  temple  and  that  of  the  tabernacle 
of  Israel.  (3)  This  tabernacle  and  the  ordinances 
of  worship  and  the  laws  of  the  priests,  in  their 
character,  elaborateness,  and  complexity,  reflect  the 
Mosaic  age.  From  Babylon  on  the  east  to  Egypt 
in  the  west  the  temple  was  the  chief  building  in  the 
community  in  point  of  nobility  and  richness.  By 
the  dignity  of  its  architecture  it  impressed  the  be- 
holder with  religious  awe.  The  encompassing 
court,  the  sacred  house  or  pyramid,  and  the  adytum 
of  the  deity  were  on  a  scale  of  beauty  and  grandeur 
commensurate  with  the  opportunities  of  the  wor- 
shiping people.  Curtains  within  the  chamber  of 
the  god,  and  sheathings  of  gold  and  silver  and  sym- 
bolical figures  added  to  the  splendor  and  impres- 
siveness  and  significance  of  the  place.  The  priest- 
hood was  a  numerous  body,  and  was  accorded  high 
social  rank.  At  its  head,  to  speak  more  particu- 
larly of  the  Egyptian  priesthood,  stood  the  high 
priest,  the  embodiment  of  the  order,  and  officially 
distinguished  by  gorgeous  attire.  Under  him  were 
orders  of  priests  and  inferior  temple  servants.  The 
respective  duties  and  prerogatives  of  these  various 
classes  of  sacred  ministers  were  carefully  defined. 
The  prospective  priests  passed  through  an  elaborate 
preliminary  training  in  order  to  be  fitted  for  the 
performance  of  pontificial  functions,  and  when 
graduated  and  on  duty  purified  themselves  by  ab- 
lutions and  were  arrayed  in  white  raiment  of  linen 
or  cotton.  Besides  the  minute  regulations  to 
govern  the  conduct  of  the  ministering  priests,  an 
elaborate  ritual  was  drawn  up.  Among  the  Semites 
the  offerings  consisted  of  animals  for  sacrifice  and 
vegetable  products.  Beasts  were  distinguished  as 
clean  and  unclean.  To  be  fit  for  use  upon  the  altar 
the  animal  must  be  not  only  clean,  but  without 
blemish  in  the  eyes  of  the  priest.  A  ceremony  was 
performed  of  such  perfection  that  by  action  and 
dress  it  told  its  meaning  to  the  worshiper.  Fes- 
tivals were  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  deity,  and 
annual  pilgrimages  were  made  to  the  shrine  by  the 
populace.  Moses  did  not  borrow  bodily.  He  did 
not  take  over  as  a  whole.  But  the  expression  of 
esthetic  feeling  and  religious  thought  in  the  forms 
of  architecture  and  ritual  had  become  a  fine  art. 
The  symbols  used  may  be  likened  to  words.  Moses 
took  these  words  and  by  means  of  them  told  to  men 
— not  to  the  Hebrews  only,  but  to  strangers  who 
might  visit  Israel — the  character  of  Yahweh,  the 
way  to  approach  him,  the  obligations  of  his  wor- 


shipers. The  tabernacle  and  the  priestly  ritual 
elaborate  and  complex  though  they  were,  were  yrt 
no  novelty,  no  innovation.  It  is  not  surprisiDg 
that  at  the  founding  of  the  nation,  politically  and 
religiously,  the  book  of  the  covenant,  which  in 
modem  parlance  would  be  called  the  constitution 
and  statutes,  should  be  immediately  followed  by 
the  plan  and  specifications  for  a  national  sanctuary 
and  by  a  manual  for  the  priests  containing  minute 
instructions  for  their  guidance  in  the  performance 
of  a  symbolic  service.  The  ideals  of  the  age  de- 
manded these  things;  and  Moses  under  the  direc- 
tion of  God  gave  to  Israel  a  code  of  laws,  a  sanc- 
tuary, and  a  service  devised  primarily  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  nation,  but  intended  to  command  the 
respect  of  cultured  gentiles  as  well. 

On  the  priority  of  the  priestly  legislation  to  Deu- 
teronomy consult  the  works  of  the  school  of  Ewakl, 
those,  for  example,  by  Dillmann  ut  sup.,  Kloster- 
mann,  Strack  ut  sup.;  fiuther,  E.  C.  Biasell,  The 
Pentateuch,  its  Origin  and  Structure^  New  York, 
1885.    For  evidence  that  the  narrative  portion  of 

P  IB  pre-exilic,  cf.  Boyd,  Ezekid  and 

20.  Liteia-  the  Modem  Dating  of  the  Pentateudi, 

tare  on     in  Princeton  Thedogical  Review,  1908, 

§§  12-19.    29  sqq.    On  the  origin  and  sequence 

of  the  legislation,  and  on  the  congru- 
ity  between  the  pentateuchal  law  and  the  history 
of  the  people.  Green's  works  ut  sup.  and  his  article 
on  Critical  Views  respecting  the  Mosaic  Tabernacle^ 
in  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,  1894,  pp.  69 
sqq.  On  the  national  sanctuary,  and  on  the  early 
distinction  between  priest  and  Levite,  Green  ut 
sup.;  A.  van  Hoonacker,  Le  Lieu  du  culte  (Ghent, 
1894);  idem,  Le  Sacerdoce  Uvitique,  Louvain,  1899. 
On  monotheism  among  the  early  Hebrews,  J.  Rob- 
ertson, Early  Religion  of  Israd,  Edinburgh,  1892; 
A.  Dilhnann,  AUtestamentliche  Theologie,  Leipsic, 
1895;  B.  Baentsch,  Altorientalischen  u.  israeliiischen 
Monotheismus,  Tobingen,  1906.  On  the  stage  of 
religious  development  during  the  early  monarchy, 
J.  Robertson,  Poetry  and  Religion  of  the  Psalms, 
Edinburgh,  1898.  On  the  incompatibility  between 
the  prophetic  teaching  and  the  newer  theories  con- 
cerning the  origin  and  growth  of  the  religion  of 
Israel,  G.  Vos,  Recent  Criticism  of  the  Early  Proph- 
ets, in  Presbyterian  and  Rejormed  Review,  1898  and 
1899.  A  survey  and  estimate  of  the  entire  argu- 
ment is  found  in  J.  Orr,  Problem  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, London,  1906;  and  a  lawyer's  study  of  the 
legislation  and  its  criticism  is  contained  in  two 
articles   by  Wiener   in   the  Princeton   Theological 

Reviews,  1907,  pp.  188,  605.  ,         ^  ^ 

John  D.  Davis. 

Biblioorapht:  For  a  review  of  the  critieiam  oonault  J. 
Kley.  Die  Pentaieiu^hfraoe,  ihre  Ge9ehichte  und  ikn  5y»- 
teme,  MOnster.  1903;  H.  L.  Strack,  EifOeUung  in  das  AUe 
Testament,  \\  4-15.  6th  ed..  Munich.  1906,  and  for  lit- 
erature, SS  95-96.  For  English  students,  if  not  for 
all,  the  best  presentation  of  the  evidence  for  the  docu- 
mentary hjrpothesis  is  J.  E.  Carpenter  and  G.  Harford- 
Battersby.  The  Hexateueh  according  to  the  R.  V.,  arranged 
in  ite  Constituent  Documents  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
Marginal  References  and  Sffnoptical  Tables,  2  vola..  Lon- 
don, 1900.  The  literature  is  immense,  and  the  following 
is  a  selection  including  the  most  notable  and  influential 
works:  A.  Kuenen,  HistoristMcritisdt  ondertoek  naar  kM 
ontstaan  en  de  verxameling  van  de  bodcen  des  ovden  ter^ 
bonds,  3  vols.,  Leyden,  1861-65,  Eng.  tranal..  ffistorko- 
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critical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  CompoHtion  of  the 
Hexateuch,  London.  1886;  J.  W.  Ckilenso.  The  Penta- 
teudi  and  .  ,  .  Joehua  eriticaUv  Examined^  7  parts, 
London.  1862-79;  L.  Horst,  LeviHcue  xv%i.~xxvi.  und 
Heaekial,  Ck>lmar.  1881;  £.  C.  BisseU.  The  Pentateudi,  it» 
Origin  and  Stmeture,  New  York,  1885  (oooservalive);  W. 
H.  Green,  Moaee  and  the  PropheU,  New  York.  1883;  idem, 
The  Hebrew  Feaete  in  their  Helation  to  Recent  Critical  Hy- 
potheaea,  ib.  1885;  idem.  The  Higher  Criticiem  of  the  Pen^ 
tateudt,  ib.  1805;  Unity  d  Geneaie,  1805.  (Profeasor 
Green  was  the  representative  exponent  in  America  of  the 
defense  of  Mosaic  authorship);  A.  Weill,  Le  Pentateuque 
aelon  Motee  et  le  Pentateuque  eehn  Eera,  Paris,  1885; 
J.  P.  P.  Bfartin.  Introduction  d  la  critique  ghUrale  de  VA. 
T.,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1887-89  (only  the  Pentateuch);  A. 
Westphal,  Lee  Sourcee  du  Pentateuque,  itude  de  critique 
et  d'hietaire,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1888-92;  J.  Wellhausen. 
Die  Compoeition  dee  Hexateuche,  Bsrlin,  1889;  Prolego- 
mena, Berlin,  1899,  Eng.  transl.  of  early  ed.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1885;  E.  Albers,  Die  Quellenberichte  in  Joeua 
t.-xii.,  Bonn,  1890;  E.  Kautssch  and  A.  Sodn,  Die 
Geneeie  mit  ttueeerer  Unteracheidung  der  Quellenechriften 
Hberaettt,  Freiburg,  1891:  H.  E.  Ryle,  Early  NarraHoee 
of  Geneeie,  London,  1892  (illuminating);  W.  E.  Addis, 
The  Doeumente  of  the  Hexateuch,  2  vols.,  London, 
1892-98  (exhibits  the  documents  reimited);  B.  Baentsch, 
Dos  Bundeeinuh,  Halle,  1892;  idem.  Dae  Heiligkeitege- 
eeU,  Lev.  xvii.-xxvi.,  Erfurt,  1893;  B.  W.  Bacon,  The 
Geneeie  of  Geneeie,  Hartford,  1892;  idem,  The  Triple  Tra- 
dition of  Exodue,  ib.  1894;  Lex  Moeaiea:  Afoeee  and  the 
Higher  Criticiem,  London,  1895  (a  composite  volume  of 
anticriUcal  essays);  F.  Montet,  La  Compoeition  de  I'Hexa- 
teuque,  Geneva,  1895;  S.  C.  Bartlett,  Veracity  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch: a  Defence,  New  York,  1897;  C.  A.  Briggs,  The 
Higher  Criticiem  of  the  Hexateuch,  New  York,  1897;  idem 
and  F.  von  HOgel.  The  Papal  Commieeion  and  the  Penta- 
teuch, London,  1906  (Dr.  Briggs  summarises  the  evidence 
against  Mosaic  authorship;  Von  Httgel  speaks  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  position);  B.  Stade,  Akademieche  Re- 
den  und  Abhandlungen,  Giessen,  1899;  C.  F.  Kent.  Stu- 
dent'e  O.  T,  vol.  i..  New  York,  1904  (a  useful  volume); 
R.  H.  McKim,  The  Problem  of  the  Pentateuch:  an  Examina- 
tion of  the  Reeulte  of  the  Higher  Criticiem,  ib.  1906;  A. 
Gordon,  Die  Bezeichnungen  der  pentateuchiedien  Geeett- 
klaeeen  dee  Moaaiemua,  Frankfort,  1906;  O.  Procksh, 
Dae  nordMbrHieche  Sagenbuch:  die  ElohimqueUe,  Leipsic, 
1906;  A.  Kloetermann,  Der  Pentateuch  .  .  .  Veret&ndniee 
und  Entetehungegeechichte,  ib.  1907;  J.  Krautlein,  Die 
epraMidien  Verechiedenheiten  in  den  Hexateuchquetlen, 
Leipsic.  1908;  B.  D.  Eerdmans,  Die  Kompoeition  der 
Geneeie,  Giessen,  1908;  DB,  ii.  363-376.  and  EB,  ii. 
2045-58  (neither  is  to  be  overlooked  as  convenient  sum- 
maries of  the  critical  position);  JE,  ix.  589-592;  Smith, 
OTJC:  a  series  of  articles  constituting  a  defense  of  the 
conservative  view  of  the  Pentateuch,  by  H.  M.  Wiener,  in 
BibUotheca  sacra,  1908-1909;  and  the  treatises  on  the  In- 
troduction to  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  Driver,  and  W. 
H.  Bennett.  London,  1899. 

Commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch  which  are  important 
for  the  history  of  the  subject  are  J.  S.  Vatcr,  3  vols., 
Halle,  1803-05;  M.  Baumgartcn,  vol.  i.,  Kiel,  1843-44; 
C.  F.  Keil,  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1870-78;  A.  Dillmann,  3  vols., 
ib.  1880-97,  Eng.  transl.  of  Grenesis,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1897;  Kurzgefaeeter  Kommentar,  Gen.-Numbers.  by  H,  L. 
Strack,  Munich,  1894,  Genesis,  2d  ed..  1905,  Deuteronomy- 
Judges  by  S.  Oettli,  ib.  1893;  Handkommentar,  (Genesis, 
by  H.  Gunkel,  GOttingen,  1902.  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and 
Numbers  by  B.  Baentsch,  ib.  1903,  Deuteronomy  and 
Joshua  by  C.  Steuemagel,  ib.  1900;  Kureer  Hand- 
Commentar,  Cienesis,  Exodus,  Numbers,  and  Joshua  by 
H.  Holsinger,  4  vols.,  Tabingen.  1898-1903,  Leviticus 
and  Deuteronomy  by  A.  Bertholet,  ib.  1899-1901;  Inter- 
national Critical  Commentary,  Numbers  by  G.  B.  Gray, 
New  York.  1903.  Deuteronomy  by  S.  R.  Driver,  ib.  1895. 
On  the  Roman  Catholic  side:  Cureue  ecriptura  eacra. 
Genesis- Deuteronomy  by  F.  de  Hummelauer.  4  vols., 
Paris,  1895-1901.  On  the  Jewish  side:  M.  M.  Kalisch. 
Genesis-Leviticus.  3  vols.,  London,  1855-85;  S.  R. 
Hirsch,  5  vols.,  Frankfort,  1893-1895.  Commentaries  on 
individual  books  are:  F.  Tuch,  on  Grenesis,  ed.  Arnold 
and  Merx,  Halle,  1871  (on  the  supplementary  hypothesis); 
F.  Delitzsch,  on  (Senesis,  Leipsic,  1887;  Caenesis  by  8.  R. 
Driver,  London,   1904;  D.  Hoffmann,    Dae  Buch   LevUr 


icue,  2  parts,  Berlin,  1905-06;  Joshua  by  F.  W. 
SpurUng,  London,  1901;  A.  R.  Gordon,  The  Early  Tra- 
ditione  oi  Geneeie,  Edinburgh,  1907  (masterly,  though 
covering  only  part  of  the  book);  Exodus,  by  A.  H. 
McNeile,  London,  1908.  SBOT  should  also  be  consulted, 
of  which  (3enesis  by  C.  J.  Ball,  Leviticus  by  S.  R.  Driver 
and  H.  A.  White,  Numbers  by  J.  A.  Paterson,  and 
Joshua  by  W.  H.  Bennett  have  been  published. 

HEYLTN,  PETER:  English  controversialist  and 
church  historian;  b.  at  Burford  (16  m.  w.n.w.  of 
Oxford),  Oxfordshire,  Nov.  29, 1600;  d.  in  London 
May  8,  1662.  He  studied  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxfoid  (B.A.,  1617;  M.A.,  1620;  B.D.,  1629;  D.D., 
1633),  and  held  a  fellowship  there  (1618-29).  He 
was  made  chaplain  to  the  king  in  1630,  prebendary 
of  Westminster  Cathedral  1631,  treasurer  of  the 
chapter  in  1637,  and  subsequently  subdean.  In 
1633  he  was  presented  by  Charles  I.  to  the  benefice 
of  Houghton  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  which  he 
exchanged  for  Alresford,  Hampshire.  In  1637  he 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  Islip,  Oxfordshire. 
This  he  at  once  exchanged  for  the  living  of  South 
Warren,  Hampshire. 

In  the  religious  controversies  preceding  the  civil 
war  Heylyn  proved  a  stanch  supporter  of  the 
king  and  the  High-church  party.  On  account  of  the 
bitterness  he  had  shown  toward  the  Puritans  he 
was  singled  out  for  pimishment  by  the  committees 
of  the  Long  Parliament.  He  was  deprived  of  pre- 
ferments worth  £800,  and  heavily  fined;  and  his 
parsonage  at  Alresford  was  stripped  of  its  contents, 
including  his  valuable  library.  To  escape  arrest  he 
was  forced  to  wander  in  various  disguises  till  1648, 
when  he  settled  at  Minster  Lovel,  Oxfordshire,  the 
home  of  an  elder  brother.  In  1653  he  removed  to 
Lacy's  Ck)urt,  near  Abingdon.  At  the  Restoration 
he  regained  his  former  important  position  in  the 
councils  of  the  Chureh,  and  would  have  been  made 
a  bishop  but  for  physical  infirmity.  As  subdean 
he  attended  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.,  Apr.  23, 
1661,  and  on  May  29  following  he  preached  at  West- 
minster Abbey  a  jubilant  sermon  on  the  return  of 
Charles.  He  was  an  inveterate  polemist,  and  was 
inclined  to  find  Puritan  tendencies  even  in  the 
works  of  his  fellow  churehmen.  Of  his  numerous 
writings,  which  are  generally  marred  by  prejudice 
and  controversial  rancor,  the  more  important  are: 
Microcosmoa  (Oxford,  1625),  his  once  famous  lec- 
tures at  Oxford  on  geography,  which  he  enlarged 
into  Cosmography  (London,  1652);  The  History  of 
,  .  .  St.  George  of  Cappadocia  (London,  1631); 
Extraneus  VapuUms  (1656),  directed  against  Hamon 
I'Estrange  and  Nicholas  Bernard,  his  cleverest  piece 
of  controversial  writing;  Ecdesia  resiaurata,  or  the 
History  of  the  RefonncUion  of  the  Church  of  England 
(1661;  ed.  J.  C.  Robertson  for  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  Society,  2  vols.,  Cambridge,  1849),  his  best 
book,  but  strongly  biased;  Cyprianus  Anglicus,  or 
the  History  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  ,  ,  .  William 
Laud  (London,  1668),  the  chief  authority  for  Laud's 
private  life,  from  which  has  been  extracted  The 
Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  English  Church  (Ox- 
ford, 1846);  Aerius  redivivus,  or  the  History  of  the 
Presbyterians  (1670),  a  violent  arraignment  of  the 
Presbyterians;  and  Historical  and  Miscellaneous 
Tracts  (London,  1681),  containing  a  life  of  Heylyn 
by  G.  Vernon. 
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Bibliographt:  The  Life  prefixed  to  the  tracts  (ut  sup.)  is 
a  oompomte  production,  originally  by  George  Vernon,  re- 
vised without  Vernon's  knowledge  by  John  Barnard  (or 
Bernard),  Heylyn's  son-in-law,  and  re-revised,  again  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  either  Vernon  or  Barnard,  by  Thomas 
Barlow;    Vernon  then  published  his  Life  of  Dr.   Peter 
Heylyn,  London,  1682,  which  evoked  Barnard's  Theologo- 
hiMioricua,  or  the  True  Life  of  ,  .  .  Peter  Heulyn,  ib.  1683 
(of.  on  these  I.  Disraeli,  Cvurioeiliee  of  Literature,  iii.  238, 
ib.  1849).     Ck>nsult  further:  David  Lloyd.  Memoirt  of  the 
Livee  .  ,  .  of  .  .  .  Pereonagea   that  Buffered  .  .  .  for   the 
Protestant  Religion,  pp.  62&-528,  ib.  1677;   John  Walker. 
Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  ii.  190.  ib.   1714;    A.  h,  Wood. 
Athena  Oxonieneee,  ed.  P.  Bliss,  iii.  562-669,  4  vols.,  Lon- 
don. 1813-20;   DNB,  xrvi.  319-323. 
HEYWLIN,  hainlin,  VOK  STEIN  (DE  LAPIDE), 
JOHANN:    German  scholastic  theologian;    b.  at 
Stein  (10  m.  e.8.e.  of  Carisruhe)  between  1425  and 
1430;    d.   in   a   Carthusian  monastery   at   Basel 
Mar.  12,  1496.     He  studied  at  Leipsic  (1452);  but 
removed  to  Paris  (1454),  where  he  became  licentiate 
(1455),  master  (1456),  fellow  of  the  Sorbonne  (1462), 
bachelor  of  theology  (1463),  and  doctor  of  theolo^ 
(1472).    He  then  went  to  Basel,  where  by  his 
energy  and  talent  for  organization  he  accomplished 
the   victory  of  realism   over  nominalism    (1464). 
Returning  to  Paris  (1466),  he  became  rector  of  the 
University  of  Paris  (1469)  and  prior  of   the  Sor- 
bonne (1470).    Together  with  Guillaume  Fichet  he 
introduced  the  art  of  printing  in  Paris  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  suppression  of  nominalism  by  the 
edict  of  Louis  XI.  (1473).     Later  he  was  prominent 
as  a  preacher  in  Basel  (1474-78);  he  then  became 
professor  of  theology  and  rector  in  the  University 
of  Tubingen   (1478);    but  the  opposition  of  the 
nominalists  induced   him  to  leave  Tttbingen  to 
become   rector  of  the   chapter  in   Baden-Baden 
(1 479).    Afterward  active  as  a  teacher  and  reformer 
of  morab  in  B^m  (1480),  but  unable  to  attain 
success,  he  retired  to  Basel,  first  as  canon  and 
preacher  of  the  cathedral  (1484);    but,  wearied  of 
the  violent  struggles  with  the  nominalists,  he  en- 
tered the  Carthusian  monastery  (1487).    His  com- 
mentary on  Aristotle  was  written  during  his  stay 
in  Paris,  but  not  published  until  many  years  later 
by  his  pupil  Amerbach. 

Carl  Albrecht  Bernouilli. 
Biblioorapht:  F.  Fischer.  Johannee  Heynlin,  Basel,  1851; 
W.  Vischer.  GeachiehU  der  Univereit&t  Baeel,  pp.  157-166, 
ib.  I860:  C.  von  Prantl.  Oeachiehte  der  Logik,  iv.  186  sqq., 
299.  Leipeio,  1870;  U.  Denifle  and  E.  Chatelain.  Auc- 
tarium  chartularii  univereitatia  Pariaienaia,  ii.  903.  907, 
913,  916-917,  921,  Paris,  1897;  A.  Claudin,  The  Firat 
Paria  Preaa;  an  Account  of  the  Booka  publiahed  for  O. 
Fichet  and  J,  Heynlin  .  .  .  1470-1472,  pp.  35-37,  London, 
1898 

hezekiah. 

Name,  Character,  and  Chronology  (fi  1). 
Rejection  and  Reassumption  of  Vassalage  to 

Assyria  (fi  2). 
Sennacherib's  Third  Campaign  ((  3). 
Hesekiah's  Later  Life  and  Deeds  (S  4). 
Hezekiah  (Hebr.  HizlpiyyahUy  Isa.  xxxvi.  1  and 
often;  Hukiyyah,  II  Kings  xviii.  1,  14-16;   Ye^u- 
)piyyahut  II  Kings  xx.  10  and  often; 
I.  Name,    Ye^iziiyyah,  Hos.  i.  1 ;   Assyr.  Haza- 
Character,  Jfiya*u;  Gk.  Ezekias)    Lat.  Ezechias) 
and         was  twelfth  king  of   Israel,  son  and 
Chronology,  successor  of  Ahaz.    His  dates  accord- 
ing to  the  old  chronology  are  727-696 
B.C.;  according  to  Kohler,  724-696;  according  to 
Duncker,  728-697;  and  according  to  Wellhausen, 


Kamphausen,  Meyer,  and  Stade,  714-686.  The 
difficulty  of  determining  the  exact  dates  arises  from 
the  fact  that  II  Kings  xviii.  10  states  that  Samaria 
fell  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah 's  reign,  wherefrom 
it  would  result  that  he  ascended  the  throne  in  the 
year  728  B.C.;  verse  13  states,  however,  that  Sen- 
nacherib's campaign  against  Judea  took  place  in 
Hezekiah 's  fourteenth  year.  The  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions clearly  establish  that  this  campaign  oc- 
curred in  the  year  701  b.c;  so,  according  to  these 
data,  Hezekiah  began  to  reign  in  715  B.C.  Accord- 
ing to  II  Kings  xviii.  2,  he  was  twenty-five  years  old 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  but  the  text  appears 
to  be  corrupt  and  should  probably  read  fifteen 
instead  of  twenty-five.  He  was  possessed  of  energy 
and  courage,  was  prudent  and  active,  religious  in 
disposition.  He  is  the  only  king,  except  Josiah,  of 
whom  the  Book  of  Kings  says  that,  like  David,  he 
did  that  which  was  pleasing  to  Yahweh  (II  Kings 
xviii.  3-4).  He  not  only  did  away  with  the  high 
places,  but  also  endeavored  to  make  it  a  rule  that 
sacrifices  should  be  offered  only  in  the  temple  on 
Zion  (II  Kings  xviii.  4;  Mic.  i.  5).  In  this  way  he 
strove  to  free  the  religious  observances  from  those 
parts  which  he  considered  as  either  antagonizing 
(asherim  and  the  brazen  serpent)  or  as  likely  to 
endanger  (high  places  and  Ma:p:pebhoth)  the  tnie 
knowledge  and  veneration  of  Yahweh  as  the  holy 
and  supernal  God. 

It  was  probably  after  the  violent  death  of  Sargon 
in  705  B.C.,  and  while  his  successor,  Sennacherib, 
was  occupied  by  a  renewed  attempt  of 
2.  Rejec-    Merodach-baladan   to  make     himself 
tion  and     master  of  Babylon  (see  Assyria,  VI., 
Reassump-  3,  §§  12-13),  that  Hezekiah  severed 
tion  of      his  connection  with  Assyria.    It  seems 
Vassalage   that  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
to  Assyria,  revolt  against  Babylon,  since  he  took 
charge  oJ;  King  Padi  of  Ekroii  when  the 
latter  was  dethroned  and  made  prisoner  on  account 
of  his  faithfulness  to  the  Great  King.   He  seems  also 
to  have  been  engaged  in  active  negotiations  with 
Egypt  (cf .  Isa.  xxx.-xxxi.).     After  Sennacherib  had 
subdued  Merodach-baladan,  he  sought,  in  701  B.C., 
to  reestablish  his  sovereignty  in  the  Mediterranean 
region.    The  Book  of  Kings  affirms  that  Hezekiah 
sent  a  request  for  pardon  to  Sennacherib  at  Lachish 
and  afterward  paid  him  a  heavy  tribute.    It  is  then 
stated  in  detail  in  II  Kings  xviii.  17-19,  35-37,  that 
Sennacherib  demanded  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem. 
Hezekiah,  however,  refused,  on  Isaiah's  assurance 
that  the  city  would  not  be  captured,  and  Sen- 
nacherib  was   forced  to   turn  back  because  the 
angel  of  Yahweh  destroyed  185,000  of  his  men. 

Sennacherib's  description  of  the  results  of  his 

third  campaign  in  the  year  701   b.c   (Schrader, 

KBf  ii.  91  sqq.)  narrates  the  capture 

3.  Sen-      of  the  Phenician  cities,  the  defeat  of 

nacherib's  Zidka    of  Ascalon,   the  conquest  of 

Third        Ekron  in  spite  of  the  approach  of  an 

Campaign,  Egyptian-Ethiopian    army    of    relief, 

which  was  repulsed  near  Eltekeh,  and 

lastly  his  successes  against  Hezekiah.     But  these 

successes  involve  only  that  Hezekiah  was  imprisoned 

in  Jerusalem,  was  forced  to  surrender  Padi,  to  send 

a  heavy  tribute  to  the  Great  King  in  Nineveh,  and 
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Jiho  an  etnbaasy  to  pay  homage.  The  eompflrisoD 
of  these  statementfl  with  the  other  accounts  of 
Sennacherib's  vietx^ries  shows  that  the  campaign 
against  Heiekiah  failed  in  its  principal  aim.  Prob- 
ably Sennacherib,  during  his  operations  with  the 
main  army  in  Philistia,  sent  to  Jydah  a  division 
which  occupied  and  devastated  the  country  and 
aJao  fiurrounded  Jerusalem.  Thereupon  Hezekiah 
gave  up  his  enterprise,  although  he  had  been  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  revolt.  He  sent  the  mesaag^ 
of  his  submission  to  Sennacherib  at  Lachiah,  prob- 
ably after  the  battle  at  Eltekeh,  and  before  the  fall 
of  Ekron,  at  the  same  time  surrendering  Padi.  At 
first  Sennacherib  seemed  to  bo  satisfied  with  this; 
but  after  Ekron  was  taken  and  he  decided  to  move 
on  tcward  Egypt,  he  did  not  consider  it  prudent 
to  leave  Hezekiah^s  stiU  unimpaired  and  fortified 
city  in  his  rear,  and  he  demanded  through  the 
rubshak  [commander]  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem, 
The  surrender  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Assyrians  would 
have  ended  the  remnant  of  independence  enjoyed 
by  Judah^  and  would  have  brought  Hezekiah  per- 
Bonally  into  peat  danger.  In  his  perplexity  Heze- 
kiah  turned  to  his  God;  and  just  aa  Isaiah  had 
been  right  when  he  told  Israel  it  would  be  to  its 
injury  to  take  part  in  world-politics^  so  also  the 
prophecy  which  he  was  then  empowered  to  give 
proved  true.  Sennacherib  was  thus  forced  to 
return  home  without  captiuing  Jerusalem*  The 
cause  of  Ilia  return  was  probably,  according  to 
II  Kings  xix.  7,  the  news  of  a  renewal  of  revolt  in 
Babylonia,  In  addition  to  this  (if  II  King9  xix, 
9-19, 36  also  refers  to  what  took  place  in  701  B.C., 
and  not,  as  Winckler  conjeetufes— -ffescAicAte  Baby- 
kmiens  und  Assyriens,  Leipsic,  1892,  pp.  255-25& — 
to  a  later  event)  some  great  misfortune,  probably  a 
plaguej  befell  his  army  just  when  he  intended  to 
move  on  toward  Egypt, 

Althoigh  God  did  not  permit  the  Assyriana  to 
capture  Jerusalem,  nevertheless  Hexekiah  beeanie 
a  vassal  of  Assyria.    Of  greater  value 
4*  Hczeki-  than  this  semi-independence  was  the 
all's        increase   of  earnest  faith   which  the 
Later  Life  pious  Jews  derived  from   their  mis* 
and        fortunes.    The  people*  however,  sooti 
Deeds-       relapsed  into  the  state  of  immorality; 
and  under  Manasseh  the   moral  and 
Teligious  condition  of  the  people  became  worse  than 
it  had  been  under  Hezekiah.    'For  this  reason  even 
in  Heaekiah's  time  (cf.  Jer.  xxvL   17-19)  Micah 
prophesied  that  the  day  would  come  when  God 
would  deUver  Jerusalem  to  destruction .    Heaekiah  's 
intimate  relation  to  hia  God  is  shown  by  the  de- 
scription of  the  illness  which  brought  him  near  to 
death,  when,  after  a  fervent  prayer  of  the  sick  king, 
he  was  cured  by  a  remedy  employed  by  Isaiah, 
isa,  xxxviii.  contains  a  song  of  thanksgiving  ascribed 
to  Heiekiah  after  his  illness,  of  the  authenticity  of 
which  there  should  be  no  doubt.     It  is  certainly  an 
error  on  the  part  of  later  critics  to  undervalue  the 
title  of  the  collection  of  proverbs.  Pro  v.  xxv.-xxix. : 
**  These  are  also  proverbs  of  Solomon  which  the 
men  of  Heiekiah,  king  of  Judah,  copied  out."   This 
m  undeniable  testimony  that  Hezekiah  appointed 
a  commission  to  make  a  selection  of  the  proverbs 
of  Solomon.    That  this  commisBion  had  also  other 


literary  duties,  especially  that  of  collecting  psalms, 
is  highly  probable.  Lastly,  according  to  11  Kingp 
XX,  20;  II  Chron.  xxxii.  30;  Ecclus.  xlviii.  17, 
Hezekiah  built  a  subterranean  canal  from  Gihon, 
the  Villain's  Fountain  of  to-day,  on  the  eaBtem  slope 
of  the  southern  spurs  of  Zion,  to  a  pool  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Tyropcean  valley.  The  Siloam  Inscrip- 
tion (q.v.),  found  in  this  tunnel  in  1880,  is  con- 
sidered the  oldest  Hebrew  inscription  known,  and 
to  date  from  the  time  of  Hesekiah,  The  Shiloah 
mentioned  in  Isa.  viil.  6  was  probably  a  watercourse 
w^hich  existed  before  Hezekiah's  day.    W.  Lotz, 

BrBUOonjLPHif;  Besides  the  literature  gi-v^n  under  Abab, 
cooeult:  the  eourcei  in  II  Kings  KViii.-xx.;  It  Chroii^ 
iitix.-jncxii.;  aud  lao.  x3txvi,-3LKTdr^  R,  W.  Roffera, 
HtMt  of  Babul&nia  and  Anyria,  2  Totfl.,  New  York,  1900; 
R.  Bmker.  Hetekinh  and  hi»  Agt.  London,  1S97;  L.  B, 
Pfttoa.  Eattii  ^UL  of  Stflia  attd  Fatettine,  ib.  lOOl; 
J,  V.  Frajwk,  Sankeriha  Feldmia<e  gegen  Juda,  in.  MOteitun^ 
pen  rfer  vard^ratmtitfMn  QestU*chaft,  viiL  4,  Berlin,  1903; 
O^  Weber^  Sayihenb^  K^tniff  vtm  AtMyrien,  In  D€r  aiin 
Orwni,  vi.  3,  Leipidc.  1903:  DB,  U.  376-379;  EB,  il 
3058-^;  the  commeEitATfeB  on  the  Scrip titrft]  sources; 
And  C.  F,  Keni,  The  Student*  Old  Ttttameni,  ii.  490-502, 
New  York,  1903. 

HIB6ERT  LECTUHES:    Next  to  the  Bamptcm 

and  the  Boyle  lectures  perhaps  the  most  note- 
worthy of  the  lectureships  in  Great  Britain »  The 
lectureship  is  named  from  Robert  Hibbert  (1770- 
1849)»  an  English  Unitarian,  whose  business  inter* 
eats  were  in  Jamaica,  In  1847  he  executed  a  deed 
con\'eying  to  trustees  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
190,000  in  American  railroad  Btocks,  the  ineonae 
to  be  applied  in  a  way  "  most  conducive  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity  in  ita  most  simple  and  in* 
telligible  form,  and  to  the  unfettered  exercise  of  th« 
right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  reHgion." 
The  income  from  the  funds  was  used  for  some  time 
in  forwarding  the  independent  research  of  students 
for  the  ministry  whose  attainments  were  regarded 
as  especially  brilliant.  In  1878,  howevefr  a  part 
of  the  funds  was  eet  apart  for  a  limited  series  of 
years  for  the  establishment  of  a  lectureship  to  deal 
with  the  history  of  the  religions  of  the  world.  The 
result  is  a  series  of  volumes  moat  of  which  have 
taken  their  place  as  classics  in  the  aubjects  of  which 
they  treat.  Many  of  the  volumes  have  passed 
through  several  editions,  and  a  new  uniform  edition 
has  been  issued,  London,  1891-97,  The  following 
h  a  list  of  the  lecturers  and  their  aubjeets: 

1878.  P.  Max  MQlLer,  L^f ure*  on  the  Onirin  aruf  Growth 
a!  Retigt&n,  om  iUvatra^  bjf  tS*  Rtli&ionn  vf  india,  Oxford, 
187S, 

1S79,  P.  Le  Pagd  Reuouf,  L^Mw€a  on  the  Orioin  and 
Otow^  of  Religion,  as  flluwtrated  bu  the  Reliffion  of  AncimU 
Effi/pt.  LoDdon.  I8S0, 

ISSO,  J.  E,  RenAU,  Th^  In  fluent!*  of  the  In*lilutfonM, 
Thought  and  Culture  of  Rome  on  VhriMtianiiy  and  ^e  Z>»* 
mtopmetU  ^f  the  Catholiir  ChurcK  ib.  ISSO, 

1881.  T.  W.  Rhya  Dsvids,  Leeturte  on  the  Oriain  and 
Growth  of  Rttim/on,  an  lilu^Toied  by  tome  P^nt*  in  ffM 
Hiatory  ^f  Indian  Buddhiwm.  ik  18S2. 

1882,  A.  Kiieiiflii,  National  Religi&na  and  Universal  Re- 
liffip7\e,  ib,  IS&Z 

1553.  C.  Beard,  Thd  Btformalion  of  the  Sizteenih  Cen- 
tury in  it*  Rotation  to  Modem  Thought  and  Know^dgt,  ib» 
1883. 

1554,  A.  R^S^'ille,  7^«cfufw<t  tm  ihe  Origin  and  €frowth  of 
RelitrUm,  ai  Ittuetraied  by  the  Naiipe  R^igions  of  Mexim 
and  Peru,  ib.  1SS4. 

1885.  0.  rfleidcren  The  Influence  t/f  the  Apoetle  Paid  on 
the  Devfhpmeni  of  ChHatianUu,  ib.  18S5. 


Hiokes 

Hieronymites 
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1886.  J.  Rhys,  Lectures  on  the  Oriffin  and  Growth  of  Re- 
ligion, ae  lUuatrated  by  Celtic  Heathendom,  ib.  1887. 

1887.  A.  H.  Sayoe,  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of 
Religion,  as  Illustrated  by  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Baby- 
lonians, ib.  1887. 

1888.  E.  Hatch,  The  Influence  of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usages 
upon  the  Christian  Church,  edited  by  A.  M.  Fairbaim,  ib. 
1890. 

1891.  E.  Goblet  d'Alviella,  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and 
Growth  of  the  Conception  of  God,  as  Illustrated  by  Anthro- 
pology and  History,  ib.  1891. 

1892.  C.  G.  Montefiore.  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Growth 
of  Religion,  as  Illustrated  by  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  He- 
brews, ib.  1893. 

1893.  C.  B.  Upton,  The  Bases  of  Religious  Belief,  ib. 
1894. 

1894.  J.  Druznmond,  Via.  Veritas,  Vita:  Lectures  on 
Christianity  in  its  most  simple  and  intelligible  Form,  ib. 
1895. 

HICKES,  GEORGE:  English  nonjuror;  b.  at 
Newsham,  near  Thirsk  (20  m.  n.w.  of  York),  York- 
shire, June  20,  1642;  d.  in  London  Doc.  15,  1715. 
He  studied  at  St.  John's  and  Magdalen  Colleges, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1663;  M.A.,  1665;  B.D.,  1675),  and 
became  fellow  at  Lincoln  1664;  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  1676,  and  ac- 
companied him  to  Scotland;  was  made  prebendary 
of  Worcester  and  vicar  of  All  Hallows,  Barking, 
1680,  chaplain  to  the  king  1681,  and  dean  of 
Worcester  1683.  Refusing  the  oath  of  allegiance 
after  the  revolution  of  1688,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
deanery  1690,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  lived 
chiefly  in  London  in  more  or  less  close  concealment. 
In  1694  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Thetford  by 
the  nonjurors.  He  published  many  sermons  and 
controversial  tracts,  wrote  the  preface  for  a  **  re- 
formed "  version  of  John  Austin's  Devotions  (see 
Austin,  John),  and  edited  Thomas  k  Kempis; 
his  Lingunrum  veterum  septentrionalium  thesaurus 
grammatico-crilicus  et  archceologicus  (Oxford,  1703- 
1705)  is  a  work  of  much  learning  and  industry. 

Biblioorapht:  T.  Lathbury,  A  Hist,  of  the  Nonjurors, 
London,  1862;  DNB,  xxvi.  350-354  (gives  full  list  of  his 
works);  W.  H.  Hutton,  English  Church  .  .  .  1626-1714, 
pp.  244,  316.  343,  London.  19a3. 

HICKOCK,  LAURENS  PERSEUS:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Bethel,  Conn.,  Dec.  29,  1799;  d.  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  May  6,  1888.  He  was  educated  at  Union 
College  (B.A.,  1820),  and  after  studying  theology 
privately  was  ordained  to  the  Congregational  min- 
istry in  1824.  He  held  pastorates  in  that  denom- 
ination at  Kent,  Conn.  (1824-29),  and  Litchfield, 
Conn.  (1829-36),  and  from  1836  to  1844  was  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  Western  Reserve  College,  O. 
He  then  accepted  a  call  to  the  professorship  of  the 
same  subject  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  a 
position  wliich  he  held  until  1852,  resigning  to  be- 
come professor  of  mental  and  moral  science  and 
vice-president  of  Union  College.  In  1862  he  be- 
came acting  president  of  the  same  institution,  of 
which  he  was  full  president  from  1866  to  1868.  In 
the  latter  year  he  retired  from  active  life.  He 
wrote  Rational  Psychology  (New  York,  1849);  A 
System  of  Moral  Science  (1853);  Empirical  Psy- 
chology (1854);  Rational  Cosmology  (1858);  Crea- 
tor and  Creation  (1872);  Humanity  Immortal  (1872); 
and  Logic  of  Reason  (1875). 

HICKS,  ELIAS:  Friend;  b.  at  Hempstead,  L.  I., 
Mar.  19,  1748;   d.  at  Jericho,  L.  L,  Feb.  27,  1830. 


He  was  a  mechanic  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  but 
later  devoted  himself  to  agriculture.  When  he 
was  twenty-seven  he  began  to  have  "  openings  lead- 
ing to  the  ministry,''  and  subsequently  became  a 
noted  preacher,  traveling  extensively  among  the 
Yearly  Meetings  of  American  Friends.  When  the 
more  liberal  element  of  the  Society  broke  c^  from 
the  more  conservative  wing  in  1827  they  were 
called  Hicksites,  and  this  separation  extended  to 
New  York,  Baltimore,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  (See 
Friends,  Society  op,  I.,  §  6.)  Many  were  Unitari- 
ans, and  some  of  Hicks's  statements  imdoubtedly 
tend  in  this  direction.  His  philanthropic  activities 
were  varied  and  effective.  He  published  (Mfserror 
tions  on  Slavery  (New  York,  1811);  Extemporane- 
ous Discourses  (Philadelphia,  1825) ;  Jowmal  of 
Religious  Life  and  Labors  (5th  ed..  New  York, 
1832).  Isaac  Sharpless. 

Biblioorapht:    F.  8.  Turner,  The  Quakers,  pp.  290-205  et 

pamim,  London.  1880;    American  Churt^  History  Series, 

xii.  248-264.  New  York.  1804. 

HICKSITES.  See  Hicks,  Elias;  Fri£Ni>8,  So- 
ciety OF,  I.,  §  6. 

HIERACAS,  HIERACITES :  An  early  heretic  and 
his  followers,  important  for  the  early  history  of 
monasticism,  and  known  principally  from  Epi- 
phanius  {Hanr.,  Ixvii.).  Arius,  however,  as  quoted 
by  Epiphanius  (I.e.),  condemns  the  Christologjr  of 
Hieracas,  Valentinus,  Manes,  and  Sabellius,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  another  Hieracas.  If 
he  lived  to  be  over  ninety  (as  Epiphanius  asserts), 
his  birth  would  have  fallen  not  long  after  275. 
According  to  Epiphanius,  he  lived  at  Leontopolis, 
and  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  learning.  He  knew 
the  Bible  almost  by  heart,  composed  a  series  of 
commentaries  in  Greek  and  Egyptian  (Coptic), 
and  wrote  a  great  work  on  the  Creation,  and  some 
psalms.  He  made  liis  living  by  his  skill  as  a  copy- 
ist. His  manner  of  life  was  extremely  ascetic,  in- 
cluding celibacy,  complete  abstinence  from  vdne, 
and  the  reduction  of  food  to  the  barest  necessaries. 
His  influence  on  the  Uke-minded  soon  assembled 
round  him  an  ascetic  community,  who  went  even 
beyond  their  teacher  in  severity.  Hieracas  saw  in 
the  teaching  of  physical  purity  and  self-denial  the 
essential  difference  between  the  Old  and  New  .Tes- 
taments. He  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
making  the  risen  life  a  wholly  spiritual  one.  He 
doubted  the  salvation  of  those  who  died  in  infancy, 
even  baptized,  because  without  knowledge  there 
could  be  no  conflict,  and  without  conflict  no  re- 
ward. Epiphanius  admits  his  orthodoxy  on  the 
Trinity.  His  Scriptural  tendencies  and  his  theo- 
retical and  speculative  attitude  toward  renuncia- 
tion of  the  world  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of 
Origcn.  If  his  monks  were  also  his  scholars,  this 
would  be  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  an  ascetic 
community  devoted  at  the  same  time  to  learning. 
According  to  Macarius  iEgyptius,  there  were  fol- 
lowers of  his  teaching,  known  as  Hieracites,  as  late 
as  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 

(Adolf  Harnack.) 

Biblioorapht:  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  Ilistorie  der  Ketzereien,  i. 
816-823,  11  vols.,  Leipsic,  1762-85:  Moeller,  Christian 
Church,  i.  287,  355;  Harnack,  Dogma,  iii.  29.  98  aqq., 
112,  128,  iv.  8;   idem,  OcschichU,  i.  467-468,  ii.  1.  pp.  83- 
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RELIGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Hlokds 

Hieronymites 


84;    DCB,  iii.  24-25;    Neander,  ChrUtian  Church,  i.  713- 
716;   XL,  V.  2005-06. 

HIERARCHY  (from  Gk.  hieroa,  "  sacred/'  and 
archiOf  "  rule  "):  The  rule  of  sacred  things;  then 
a  body  of  rulers  organized  for  such  rule.  The  Ro- 
man Church  probably  presents  the  most  perfect 
example  of  a  hierarchy  organized  monarcliically, 
the  whole  power  centering  in  the  pope,  and  most 
minutely  graded,  both  with  respect  to  orders — 
bishops,  priests,  deacons  (the  ordines  juris  divini), 
and  subdeacons,  acolytes,  exorcists,  lectors,  door- 
keepers, etc.  (the  ordines  juris  ecclesiastici),  and 
with  respect  to  jurisdiction — archbishops,  metro- 
politans, exarchs,  patriarchs,  deans,  vicars,  cardi- 
nals, legates,  etc.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  hier- 
archical organization  is  oligarchical:  above  the 
several  patriarchs  there  is  no  pope.  In  the  Evan- 
gelical Churches,  where  the  State  rules  the  Church, 
more  or  less  of  the  hierarchical  apparatus  may  be 
retained,  as  in  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Prus- 
sian Church;  while,  when  the  Church  is  established 
on  the  principle  of  universal  priesthood,  and  the  con- 
gregation rules  itself,  as  in  the  American  churches 
and  many  free  churches  in  Europe,  all  hierarchy 
disappears.  See  Church;  Clergy;  Jurisdiction, 
Ecclesiastical;  Orders,  Holy. 

HIEROCLES:  A  persecutor  and  literary  oppo- 
nent of  the  early  Christians;  d.  not  before  306.  He 
is  probably  the  Sossianus  Hierocles  of  an  inscription 
from  Palmyra  between  Mar.  1,  293,  and  May  1, 
305,  the  governor  of  the  province  to  which  Palmyj-a 
then  belonged.  The  responsibility  for  the  out- 
break of  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  is  placed 
chiefly  upon  him  by  Lactantius  {De  morte  pcrsecu- 
torunif  xvi.  4;  De  divinis  institutionibuSf  V.,  ii.  12). 
As  governor  of  Bithynia,  he  was  at  Nicomedia,  tlie 
very  center  of  the  persecution  and  the  place  where 
it  first  broke  out,  when  the  church  there  was  des- 
troyed on  Feb.  23,  303,  and  the  edict  against  the 
Christians  promulgated  the  next  day.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  govemorsliip  of  Bithynia  by  Priscil- 
lianus,  and  became  prefect  of  all  Egyi)t.  Here  also 
he  persecuted  the  Christians,  even  confining  Chris- 
tian women  and  virgins  dedicated  to  the  ascetic 
life  in  houses  of  debauchery.  The  Christian  iEde- 
sius  went  to  Alexandria,  accused  him  to  his  face  of 
overstepping  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  struck 
him,  but  was  tortured  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Hierocles  was  one  of  the  two  literary  antagonists 
of  the  Christians  whom  Lactantius  describes  (De 
insiitiUionibus,  V.,  ii.  2)  as  coming  forward  in  the 
spring  of  303.  In  the  few  extant  fragments  of  his 
work  he  appears  as  the  upholder  of  a  philosophic 
monotheism,  which,  however,  did  not  exclude  a 
polytheistic  cult.  Its  line  of  attack  is  dependent 
mainly  upon  Pori)hyry,  especially  in  the  attempt 
to  point  out  inconsistencies  in  the  Scriptures.  He 
carries  out  in  greater  detail  Poq)hyry*s  suggestion 
of  a  comparison  between  Christ  and  Apollonius  of 
Tyana,  in  favor  of  the  latter.  With  Hierocles  the 
Neoplatonic  criticism,  which  had  before  been 
merely  theoretical,  became  practical  and  gained  an 
influence  on  the  government.   (K.  J.  Nefmann.) 

BinLior.RAPiiY:    The  tract  of  EiiHebiii!*,   Contra   Hirroclem, 
ed.    Gaisford,    was   published   Oxford,    1852.     W.    Cave, 


Scriptorum  ecelenatticorum  hUt.  literaria,  i.  131,  ii.  00, 
London.  1688;  C.  Fleury,  HUt.  eccUaiastique,  II.,  viii.  30, 
36  vols.,  Paris.  1704-38;  Tillemont.  Minunres,  xiii.  333; 
A.  J.  Mason,  Th^  PerMcuHon  of  Diocletian,  pp.  58-108, 
Cambridge,  1876;  Neander,  Christian  Churdt,  i.  173- 
174;   DCB,  iii.  26-27;   KL,  v.  2012-13. 

mEROGLYPmCS.    See  Inscriptions,  I. 

mERONYMITES,  hai"e-r6n'i-maits  (HERMITS 
OF  ST.  JEROME):  The  name  of  four  religious 
orders  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  which  lived 
after  the  rule  of  the  Augustinian  canons  or  her- 
mits. 

1.  The  Spanish  Hieronymites  were  established 
in  the  diocese  of  Toledo  about  1370  by  Vasco,  a 
Portuguese  Franciscan  tertiary,  and  Pedro  Fer- 
nando Pecha  of  Guadalajara,  chamberlain  of  Peter 
the  Cruel.  The  order  was  confirmed  by  Gregory 
XI.  in  1374,  and  spread  rapidly  through  Spain  and 
Portugal,  extending  even  to  America.  Its  chief 
monasteries  in  Spain  were  Santa  Maria  de  Guade- 
lupe,  San  Yuste,  San  Isidor  in  Seville,  and  the  Es- 
corial  near  Madrid.  In  Portugal  it  possessed  the 
monastery  of  Beiem,  near  Lisbon.  The  habit  of 
the  order,  whose  members  were  favorite  confessors 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  monarchs,  is  a 
coarse  white  cassock  with  a  small  black  cowl  and  a 
black  scapidar.  An  order  of  Hieronymite  nuns 
was  founded  in  1375  by  Maria  Garcias  of  Toledo, 
but  did  not  take  solemn  vows  until  the  time  of  Pope 
Julius  II.  Their  habit  was  a  wliite  cassock  and 
brown  scapular.  Their  last  convents  fell  in  the 
Carlist  struggles  of  1835. 

2.  The  Observantine  Hieronymites  were  founded 
by  Lupus  Olivetus  (Lope  d'Olmedo),  third  general 
of  the  Spanish  Hieronymites  (d.  1433),  and  were 
confirmed  by  Martin  V.  in  1426.  In  Spain  the 
order  was  united  with  the  other  Hieronymites  in 
1595,  but  in  Italy,  where  it  was  known  as  the  Con- 
gregation of  St.  Jerome  of  Lombardy,  it  possessed 
monasteries  up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

8.  The  Poor  Hermits  of  St.  Jerome  were  estab- 
lished near  Montebello  in  Italy  in  1377  by  Pietro 
Gambacorti  or  Pctrus  de  Pisis  (d.  1435),  who 
formed  his  community  from  converted  robbers. 
The  rule  was  exceedingly  strict,  but  was  mitigated 
in  1444  and  exchanged  for  that  of  St.  Augustine  in 
1568.  In  the  seventeenth  century  several  com- 
munities of  hermits  in  Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol  joined 
this  order,  but  it  now  has  only  a  few  monasteries, 
especially  one  in  Viterbo  and  one  in  Rome. 

4.  The  Congregatio  Fesulana  or  Clerici  apostolici 
Sancti  Hieronjrmi  Jesuati  was  established  in  14(X) 
at  Fiesole  by  Carlo  de  Montegranelli.  The  order 
was  suppressed  in  1668  by  Clement  IX.,  and  most 
of  its  members  joined  the  Poor  Hermits  of  St. 
Jerome.  (O.  ZOcKLEnf) 

Bibmooraphy:  1.  P.  tie  la  Vega,  Chronicon  fratrum  Iliero- 
nymitani  ordinis,  Complutum,  15.39;  Helyot,  Ordres 
monaBtiqueti,  iii.  423-447;  Heimbucher,  Orden  ttnd  Kori- 
greoaiionen,  ii.  235-237;  KL,  v.  2014-15;  L.  HolBtrniiw, 
Codex  rcffularum  monasiicarum  ft  canonicarum,  ed.  M. 
Broclde,  vi.,  Additamenta,  i.  10-87,  AugsburK,  1759. 
2.  Eiisebio  Cremonense,  O  vera  dtUa  vita  e  proi/renai  de 
monachi  Oieronimiani,  Cremona,  1645;  Helyot,  ut  sup., 
iii.  447-456;  KL,  v.  2015-16;  Heimbucher,  ut  sup.,  ii. 
239;  L.  Holsteniua,  ut  sup.,  iii.,  Additamenta,  xxvi.  43 
uqq.     3.    P.     Bonnacioli,   Piaana    Eremus,    vitce    ct   gesta 
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eretnitarum  Ilieranjfmi,  Venice,  1002;  A.  M.  Bonucci, 
lUoria  ttella  vita  e  miraeoli  del  .  .  .  Pietro  Gambaeorti, 
Rome.  1716;  Helyot,  ut  sup.,  iv.  1-17;  Hetmbucher,  ut 
sop.,  ii.  237-239;  KL,  v.  201^17.  4.  Helyot,  iv.  IS- 25; 
Hdmbucher.  ut  sup.,  u.  239-240;   KL,  v.  2017. 

HIERONYICUS.    See  Jerome. 

HIGH  CHURCH.    See  England,  Church   of, 
II.,  §  6. 

HIGH  PLACES. 

Sacred  Mountains  in  Ethnic  Religions  (fi  I). 

West-Semitic  Worship  on  Mountains  (|  2). 

Hebrew  High  Places  (|  3). 

Their  Number  and  Location  ((  4). 

High  Places  in  Codes  and  History  ((  6). 

Opposing  Interests  and  Ideas  ((  6). 

In  all  primitive  cults  the  jurisdiction  of  a  deity 
is  regarded  as  restricted  within  limits  comparatively 
confined.  E^h  spot  may  have  its  resident  spirit 
who  is  for  that  spot  the  god  or,  as  the  Semites  say, 
the  baal,  "  lord."  Early  anthropomorphism  con- 
ceived such  a  baal  as  having  a  fixed  residence  in 
that  place,  which  was  therefore  a  sanctuary  from 
which  he  seldom  or  never  wandered. 

I.  Sacred  It  was  in  this  way  that  Yahweh  was 
Mountains  conceived  to  have  taken  up  his  abode 

in  Ethnic  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (I  Kings 
Religions,  viii.  13;  Ps.  xxiv.  7-10).  It  was  a 
long  step  in  advance  of  this  stage  in 
religious  thought  when,  e.g.,  the  Assyrians  could 
think  of  Asshur  going  forth  with  his  hosts  to  foreign 
conquests,  or  the  Hebrews  of  Yahweh  as  coming 
from  "  Seir  "  to  do  battle  for  his  people  (Judges 
V.  4-5).  The  earlier  condition  is  illustrated  fre- 
quently in  the  Old  Testament,  where  baal  is  the 
first  (or  second)  element  of  a  compound  place-name. 
This  Semitic  principle  is  illustrated  further  by  the 
fact  that  "  Bffelcarth  is  Baal  of  Tyre,  Astarte  the 
Baalath  of  Byblus;  there  was  a  Baal  of  Lebanon, 
of  Mt.  Hermon,  of  Mt.  Peor,  and  so  forth  "  (Smith, 
Rel.  of  Sem.f  1st  ed.,  p.  93).  Among  the  spots 
which  deity  inhabits  are  the  crests  of  hill  and  moun- 
tain. This  is  abimdantly  exemplified  in  both 
primitive  and  advanced  cults.  In  early  Cretan 
worship  a  notable  place  was  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Cretan  mountain  mother  (A.  Evans,  in  Anntud  of 
the  British  School  at  Athens,  vii.  29, 1900-01,  cited 
in  J.  E.  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  .  ,  ,  Greek  Re- 
ligion, p.  498,  Cambridge,  1903).  In  the  developed 
Greek  religion  the  cult  of  Zeus  shows  many  sanc- 
tuaries on  the  mountain-tops,  such  as  Mt.  Laphys- 
tos  in  Beotia,  Mt.  Pelion,  Olympus  in  Thessaly 
(Famell,  Cults  of  the  Greek  Staies,  i.  50-52,  Oxford, 
1896).  The  Acropolis  at  Athens  was  the  site  of 
the  most  famous  temples  of  the  region.  The  Per- 
sians had  their  Alburz,  the  people  of  India  their 
Meru.  The  Javanese  placed  their  paradise,  the 
home  of  spirits  and  gods,  on  the  crests  of  their  high- 
est mountain  (E.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  CiUture,  p.  60, 
Boston,  1874).  In  the  Semitic  sphere  the  baalim 
were  generally  connected  with  fertility,  and  con- 
sequently their  sanctuaries  were  probably  early 
located  at  the  springs  and  watery  bottoms  whence 
fertility  seemed  to  have  its  source.  But  according 
to  Semitic  notions  there  were  two  great  reservoirs 
whence  fertilizing  waters  issued;  one  below  the 
earth,  from  which  springs  and  rivers  sprang;  and 


one  above  the  firmament  or  sky,  whence  came  the 
rains  (Gen.  i.  6-7;  in  Gen.  vii.  1  both  sooroes  are 
represented  as  contributing  to  the  flood).  Fre- 
quently the  clouds  gathered  about  a  mountain-top 
and  thence  spread  to  deposit  their  moisture;  hoice 
the  summits  whence  the  rain  seemed  to  come  were 
regarded  as  homes  of  baals  and  their  appropriate 
sanctuaries.  A  second  cause  of  the  selection  of 
hilltops  as  places  of  worship  was  the  conception  of 
heaven-gods  who  were  most  appropriately  wor- 
shiped on  the  hills  (Smith,  ut  sup.,  pp.  470-471). 
The  notion  of  mountain  deities  and  of  consequent 
worship  on  the  hills  is  especially  dominant  in  the 
Semitic  realm.  Arameans  attributed  Israelitic 
victory  to  the  supposed  fact  that  Yahweh  was  a 
god  of  the  mountain  (I  Kings  xx.  23, 28).  Assyrian 
deities  were  wont  to  gather  on  the  heights  (Isa. 
xiv.  13).  Mt.  Sinai  was  a  sacred  spot  before  the 
Hebrews  left  Egypt,  took  its  name  from  the  Baby- 
lonian-Himyaric  moon-god  Sin  (see  Babylonia, 
VII.,  2,  §  5);  Horeb-Sinai  was  during  Hebrew  his- 
tory the  sacred  mountain  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2;  Hab. 
iii.  1),  with  which  Yahweh  is  connected  in  Judges 
(v.  4-5),  whither  EHjah  returned  for  communion 
with  him  (I  Kings  xix.),  while  it  was  the  goal  of 
pilgrimages  during  the  early  Christian  centuries. 
Reminiscences  of  earlier  worship  on  the  hills  are 
seen  in  the  ziggurats  of  Babylonia,  elevated  some- 
times to  seven  or  eight  stories. 

That  the  branch  of  Semites  to  which  the  Hebrews 
belonged  used  heights  as  places  of  worship  is  abun- 
dantly attested  in  Scripture.    The  Moabites  had 
altars  on  Mt.  Pisgah  (Num.  xxiii.  14),  Mt.  Peor 
(xxiii.  28-30),   other  unnamed  places   (xxii.  41- 
xxiii.    1),    and    other   Moabitic    high 
2.  West-   places  were  Bajith,  Dibon,  and  Nebo 
Semitic     (Isa.  xv.  2;    cf.  Jer.  xlviii.  35),  and 
WoiBhip    possibly  Bamoth-baal  and  Beth-baal- 
on         meon  (Josh.  xiii.  17),  while  one  of  their 
Mountains,  deities  was  Baal-peor.     A  high  place 
has    been    discovered    at    Petra    (cf. 
Biblical  World,  xvii.  2,  xxi.  170,  xxvii.  386;   Bcn- 
zinger,  ArchOologiey  p.  320,  ed.  of  1907).    Further 
illustrations  of  this  are  the  frequent  notice    in 
the  Old  Testament  of  high  places  used  by  the 
Canaanites  (Num.  xxxiii.  52;   Deut.  xii.  2).     Zeu» 
oreioa,  "  Zeus  of  the  mountain,"  is  named   on  a 
posMDhristian  inscription  found  near  Saida,    and 
Jacob  of  Sarug  knew  of  idolatrous  high  places  in 
the  early  sixth  century.    Among  the  ancestors  and 
leaders  of  the  Hebrews  it  is  recorded  of  Abraham 
that  the  site  of  the  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac  was 
on  a  mountain  (Gen.  xxii.  2);    of  Jacob  that  he 
"  offered  sacrifice  upon  the  mount "  (Gen.  xxxi. 
54),  in  this  case  possibly  an  artificial  mound;  Moses 
built  an  altar  on  the  hill  from  which  he  had  viewed 
the  battle  between  Amalek  and  Israel  (Ex.  xvii. 
15);  Joshua  built  an  altar  on  Mt.  Ebal  (Josh.  viii. 
30;  cf.  Deut.  xxvii.  4-5,  in  which  Moses  commands 
the  erection  of  an  altar  there).  The  case  is  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  for  events  having  sacred  or 
solemn  significance  heights  were  frequently  chosen. 
The  death  of  Aaron  took  place  on  Mt.  Hor  (Num. 
XX.  22-29),  and  of  Moses  on  Nebo  (Deut.  xxxiv. 
1-5).     Moabites  (Isa.  xv.  2)  and  Hebrews  alike 
went  to  the  hills  to  mourn  (cf .  the  mourning  for  the 
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daughter  of  Jephthah,  Judges  xi.  40).  The  oracle 
in  Deut.  xxxiii.  19  implies  worship  on  the  moun- 
tains led  by  the  tribes  of  Issachar  and  Zebulon. 
That  the  high  places  used  by  Israel  during  the 
period  of  the  kings  were  taken  over  from  the  pre- 
Hebraic  inhabitants  of  Canaan  is  held  as  almost 
axiomatic.  The  establishment  of  a  new  holy  place 
came  about  usually  through  some  supernatural 
phenomenon  (as  Jacob's  dream,  which  showed  that 
the  spot  was  the  haunt  of  deity,  Gen.  xxviii.  10 
sqq.,  or  the  appearance  of  the  angel  of  destruction 
at  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  II  Sam.  xxiv. 
16).  For  mountain-tops  as  places  of  worship  under 
the  Hebrews  cf.  I  Kings  xiv.  23;  II  Kings  xvi.  4, 
xvii.  10;  Hos.  iv.  13;  Jer.  ii.  20,  iii.  6,  vii.  2;  Ezek. 
vi.  13,  XX.  27-29.  Especially  illuminating  is  Jer. 
iii.  2,  where  "  high  places  "  is  the  rendering  of  she- 
phayim,  froni  shapftah,  **  to  be  bare,"  the  idea  prob- 
ably being  that  bare  peaks,  offering  an  unobstructed 
view  of  heaven,  were  especially  propitious.  Ac- 
cording to  Ps.  Ixviii.  16,  God  especially  desires  to 
dwell  on  the  hill  of  Zion. 

The  Hebrew  term  bamah  (pi.  bamotk),  ''high 
place  "  (cf.  Assyr.  bamalUf  pi.  bamati,  the  latter 
used  in  the  sense  of  "  hill  country "),  probably 
means  "  a  crest."  That  the  term  is  not  merely 
figurative  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  people  "  go 
up  "  to  the  high  place  (I  Sam.  ix.  13,  19;   Isa.  xv. 

2)  and  "  come  down  "  from  it  (I  Sam. 

3.  Hebrew    x.  5,  ix.  25;   cf.  Ezek.  xx.  29).    The 

High       word  has  occasionally  the  significance 

Places,     of    ''  mountain  stronghold  "    (Ezek. 

XXX vi.  2),  and  so  (in  the  plural)  is 
symbolical  of  dominion  (Deut.  xxxii.  13;  II  Sam. 
xxii.  34;  Isa.  hdii.  14).  But  in  general  the  use  of 
the  word  is  religious;  it  may  have  lost  its  physical 
meaning  and  have  come  to  denote  simply  "  sanc- 
tuary," though  generally  as  an  elevation.  In  prose 
it  always  means  a  place  of  worship,  though  it  is 
synonymous  at  times  with  gibh'ah,  "  hill,"  and 
ramah,  "  lofty  place  "  (cf.  Ezek.  xx.  28-29,  xvi. 
16,  24-25,  31,  39).  It  occurs  in  the  plural  as  an 
element  in  names  (Niun.  xxi.  19-20, 28,  R.  V.;  Josh, 
xiii.  17);  and  it  is  found  on  the  Moabite  Stone  (q.v.) 
as  the  name  of  a  Moabitic  sanctuary  for  Chemosh 
(line  3)  and  as  an  element  in  a  place-name  (line 
27).  It  is  debatable  whether  "  all  the  worship  of 
Old  Israel  was  worship  at  the  high  places  "  {EBf 
ii.  2066),  since  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  at  all 
the  shrines,  e.g.,  under  the  sacred  trees  (see  Groves 
AND  Trees,  Sacred),  "  high  places "  existed 
(though  cf.  I  Kings  xiv.  23).  Yet  that  the  word 
was  not  always  used  in  its  physical  sense  appears 
from  the  cases  in  which  the  bamoth  were  in  valleys 
(Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  2,  5),  in  cities  (I  Kings  xiii.  32; 
II  Kings  xvii.  9,  29,  xxiii.  5),  in  the  temple  (Jer. 
vii.  31 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  34),  at  the  entrance  to  the  city 
(II  Kings  xxiii.  8),  or  near  the  city  (I  Sam.  ix.  25, 
X.  5).  In  these  cases  the  bamah  must  have  been 
an  artificial  mound,  perhaps  resembling  on  a  small 
scale  the  Babylonian  ziggurat  (cf .  the  notice  of  the 
Phenician  coin,  ut  sup.).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in 
some  cases  these  ziggurats  bore  the  name  of  moim- 
tain  or  hill,  thus  revealing  the  idea  which  under- 
lay their  construction.  This  artificial  construction 
is  made  quite  clear  by  the  cases  in  which  the  bamah 


is  distinguished  from  the  hill  on  which  it  stood  (I 
Kings  xi.  7,  xiv.  23;  Ezek.  vi.  3).  The  accessories 
of  the  high  places  were  the  ma^^ah,  a  stone  pillar 
(see  Memorials  and  Sacred  Stones);  the  ash- 
erah  (q.v.),  a  wooden  post  or  pole;  the  altar  (q.v.); 
often  images  of  some  description  (see  Images  and 
Image  Worship,  I.,  and  cf.  II  Chron.  xiv.  3);  Ephod 
and  Teraphim  (qq.v.;    cf.  Judges  viii.  27,  xvii.  5; 

I  Sam.  xxi.  9);  often  a  sacred  tree  (I  Sam.  xxii. 
6);  a  structure  like  a  house  or  shrine,  cf.  the 
"  houses  of  high  places  "  (I  Kings  xii.  31,  xiii.  32; 

II  Kings  xxiii.  19).  A  house  for  the  ark  is  indi- 
cated at  Shiloh  (I  Sam.  iii.  3),  and  one  at  Nob 
(I  Sam.  xxi.  9),  while  at  these  places  were  prob- 
ably deposited  sacred  trophies,  e.g.,  of  war  (cf.  the 
last  passage  cited).  The  attendants  were  kohanim, 
"  priests  "  (I  Kings  xii.  32,  xiii.  2,  32),  called  also 
kemarim  (II  Kings  xxiii.  5);  kedheahim  and  he- 
dheafiothf  "  male  and  female  diviners,"  perhaps  in 
the  latter  case  prostitutes  (Hos.  iv.  14;  Deut. 
xxiii.  18;  I  Kings  xiv.  24,  xv.  12),  and  prophets 
(I  Sam.  X.  5, 10).  The  practises  indicated  for  these 
places  by  Hosea  are  festivals,  joyous  gatherings  of 
the  family  or  clan,  while  the  individual  was  not 
prohibited  from  attending,  with  sacrifices  and  li- 
bations, offerings  of  com,  wine,  oil,  flax,  wool,  and 
fruits;  licentious  intercourse  was  also  practised 
here,  since  female  devotees  were  attached  to  the 
shrines;  divination  was  common  and  Mutilations 
(q.v.)  occurred  (Hos.  ii.  15,  17,  ix.  4;  cf.  Deut. 
Ixii.  5-8,  11). 

The  number  of  high  places  used  by  the  Hebrews 
is  perhaps  not  more  than  hinted  at  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. With  those  already  named,  high  places 
were  possibly,  probably,  or  certainly  located  at 
Bochim  (Judges  ii.  5),  Ophrah  (vi.  24-26,  viii.  27), 
Dan    (xviii.   30),    Shiloh   (xviii.   31), 

4.  Their     Bethel  (xx.  18;    II  Kings  xxiii.  15), 

Number  Mizpeh  (Judges  xi.  11-12,  xx.  1;  cf. 
and        I  Sam.  vii.  9),   Kirjath-jearim   ("  in 

Locatioxu  the  hill,"  I  Sam.  vii.  1 ),  Ramah  (I  Sam. 
vii.  5, 16-17,  ix.  12),  Gibeah  (x.  5, 13), 
Gilgal  (x.  8,  xi.  5,  xv.  21),  Bethlehem  (xvi.  2  sqq., 
XX.  6),  Nob  (xxi.  1-2),  Hebron  (II  Sam.  xv.  7); 
Olivet  (xv.  30-32),  Gibeon  (xxi.  6;  according  to 
the  correct  reading — cf.  H.  P.  Smith's  commentary 
on  the  passage,  New  York,  1899 — the  Gibeonites 
crucified  the  descendants  of  Saul  on  Mt.  Gibeon 
"  before  the  face  of  Yahweh,"  showing  that  a  sanc- 
tuary was  located  there;  cf.  also  I  Kings  iii.  3  sqq., 
"  the  great  high  place  "),  an  unnamed  hill  near 
Jerusalem  (I  Kings  xi.  7),  Carmel  (I  Kings  xviii. 
19,  30;  Vespasian  is  said  to  have  offered  sacrifice 
there).  Tabor  (Hos.  v.  1),  and  Gerizim  (Josephus, 
Ant.f  XI.  viii.  2,  4).  How  continuously  these 
places  were  used  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  de- 
tail preceding  (showing  that  they  were  employed 
by  the  patriarchs,  by  Moses  and  Joshua,  by  the 
leaders  and  people  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  of 
Samuel,  and  of  Saul),  but  also  by  the  cases  still  to 
be  cited.  High  places  were  erected  by  Solomon 
(I  Kings  iii.  3  sqq.;  II  Kings  xxiii.  12-13),  were 
used  in  the  especially  significant  reigns  of  Reho- 
boam  (I  Kings  xiv.  23),  Jeroboam  (xii.  31-32,  xiii. 
2,  32-33),  and  Asa  (xv.  14);  Elijah  bewails  the 
destruction  of  the  Yahweh  altars  (xix.  10,  14); 
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these  sacred  places  were  still  employed  under  Je- 
hoshaphat  (xxii.  43),  by  Jehoash,  who  was  under 
the  tutelage  of  Jehoiada  (II  Kings  xii.  3),  Amaziah 
(xiv.  4),  Azariah  (xv.  4),  Jotliam  (xv.  35),  Ahaz 
(xvi.  4),  Manasseh  (xxi.  3),  and  presumably  Amon 
(xxi.  26-21).  The  first  thoroughgoing  attempt  at 
abolishment  of  these  ancient  seats  of  worship  was 
under  Josiah,  yet  Ezek.  vi.  3-7  shows  that  they 
continued  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Deutero- 
nomic  law. 

The  matter  of  the  high  places  is  important  not 
only  for  itself  but  for  its  bearing  upon  the  date 
and  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  (see  Hbxateuch). 
Into  this  connection  come  not  merely  the  sanc- 
tuaries which  were  teclmicaUy  high  places,  but  the 
entire  circle  of  places  of  sacrifice  outside  the  temple 
after   Solomonic   times.    Within   the 

5.  High  Pentateuchal  codes  themselves  three 
Places      situations    appear.     (1)  Ex.    xx.    24 

in  Codes  clearly  recognizes  the  legitimacy  of  a 
and         plurality  of  places  of  worship,  and  this 

History,  is  what  appears  in  history  until  Josi- 
ah's  destruction  and  defilement  of  the 
sanctuaries  outside  the  temple  and  is  echoed  in  Eli- 
jah's lament  and  his  practise  at  Carmel  (I  Kings 
xviii.  30,  "  repaired  the  altar  of  the  Lord  which 
was  broken  down  ")•  (2)  Deuteronomy  (xii.  4- 
7,  xiv.  22-23,  xv.  19-20,  xvi.  1-2,  xviii.  6,  xxvi.  2, 
etc.)  regards  one  sanctuary  and  one  alone  as  sacred 
and  legitimate  for  purposes  of  worship  (contrast 
the  use  of  the  phrase  '*  the  place  which  the  Lord 
your  God  shall  choose  "  in  these  passages  with  the 
phrase  "  in  all  places  where  I  record  my  name  " 
of  Ex.  XX.  24).  (3)  The  Priest  Code  assumes  that 
there  is  but  one  sanctuary  and  legislates  for  it. 
With  this  diverse  usage  history  seems  to  accord. 
The  Judges  erect  altars,  Samuel  officiates  at  many 
sites,  Solomon's  high  places  were  not  all  the  loci  of 
foreign  cults,  Elijah's  position  has  been  shown,  while 
the  pious  kings  Asa,  Jchoshaphat,  Johoash,  Ama- 
ziah, Azariah,  and  Jotham,  as  well  as  the  evil  kings, 
used  them.  The  idea  underlying  the  use  of  the 
many  altars  seems  to  be  that  "  the  whole  land, 
being  Israel's  possession,  is  Jehovah's  house,  peo- 
ple are  convinced  that  they  may  worship  him  at 
any  place  within  it  at  which  he  may  make  himself 
kno>vn  "  (H.  Schultz,  Old  Testament  Theology,  p. 
209,  Edmburgh,  1895;  cf.  Hos.  viii.  3  sqq.;  II 
Kings  v.  17).  The  author  and  editors  of  the  Books 
of  Samuel  record  the  continued  employment  of  the 
many  altars  and  high  places  without  condemning 
it.  The  Books  of  Kings,  beginning  their  narrative 
practically  with  the  reign  of  Solomon,  assume  the 
Deuteronomic  position  and  denounce  worship  at 
these  places  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  contain 
the  story  of  Elijah  and  record  that  pious  kings  wor- 
shiped there,  while  the  author  exciLses  prior  use 
of  the  bamoth  because  the  temple  was  not  yet  built 
(I  Kings  iii.  2).  Hezckiah  was  apparently  the  first 
king  who  attempted  to  do  away  with  a  cult  con- 
demned by  the  author  of  Kings  (II  Kings  xviii. 
4)*,  and  Manasseh 's  reign  saw  a  very  vigorous  re- 

*  The  reform  of  Hezekiah  is  doubted  by  some  scholars  on 
the  ground  that  II  Kings  xviii.  4,  32,  xxi.  3  are  late,  and 
that  the  account  of  the  reformation  of  Josiah  seems  to  imply 
no  earlier  efiforts. 


nascence  of  the  cult.  These  historical  facts  are 
explained  in  two  ways.  (1)  Those  who  hold  to  the 
substantially  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  re- 
gard the  cult  as  the  result  of  a  defiance  of  the 
Deuteronomic  and  priestly  codes,  the  persistent 
wrongdoing  of  a  perverse  nation.  But  this  still 
leaves  unexplained  Ex.  xx.  24.  (2)  Those  who 
deny  Mosaic  authorship  to  the  Pentateuch  and 
place  the  Deuteronomic  Oode  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury affirm  the  legitimacy  of  the  high  places  until 
that  code  was  written,  some  time  before  622.  They 
regard  tliat  code  as  caused  by  the  repulsion  pro- 
duced in  the  prophetic  mind  by  the  debased  syn- 
cretism of  the  worship  of  Yahweh  with  Canaanitic 
practises,  and  explain  the  renewal  of  the  cult  under 
Manasseh  as  expressing  not  only  the  personal  will 
of  that  king,  but  as  a  response  to  the  demands  of 
the  populace  who  repelled  what  seemed  an  attack 
upon  their  religion  in  favor  of  the  royal  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  The  unity  of  worship  commanded  in 
the  Deuteronomic  Code  and  assumed  in  the  Priest 
Code  is  not  that  of  Isaiah,  who  predicted  an  altar 
to  Yahweh  in  Egypt  (Isa.  xix.  19);  nor,  from  the 
standpoint  of  history,  that  of  Jeremiah,  who  speaks 
of  Shiloh  as  the  place  where  Yahweh  set  his  name 
"  at  the  first  "  (Jer.  vii.  12,  14)  and  employs  the 
a  fortiori  argument  that  if  Shiloh  could  not  escape, 
surely  Jerusalem  cannot;  nor  of  Amoe,  who  speaks 
of  the  desolation  of  the  high  places  as  a  part  of  the 
punishment  of  the  people  (vii.  9);  nor  of  Hoeea, 
whose  complaint,  according  to  modem  conunenta- 
tors,  is  not  that  the  people  worshiped  at  the  high 
places,  but  that  they  practised  there  abominable 
tilings  (chap,  iv.),  just  as  the  feast-days,  new  moons, 
and  sabbaths  are  not  in  themselves  vicious  but 
only  occasions  of  wickedness  (ii.  11-13);  and  so 
things  which  the  Deuteronomic  Code  comes  to  pro- 
hibit, but  wliich  throughout  prior  periods  had  been 
used  without  consciousness  of  wrong,  are  to  be  re- 
moved or  destroyed  not  as  prohibited  but  as  a 
punishment  (iii.  4).  The  pre-Deuteronomic  pro- 
phetic denunciation  is  therefore  groimded  not  upon 
the  inherent  illegality  of  the  high  places  as  loci  of 
worship,  but  upon  the  idolatry,  confusion  of  wor- 
ship, abominations,  and  himian  sacrifices  which 
were  practised  there  (cf.  Jer.  vii.  31,  xi.  13, 
xix.  5). 

That,  from  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
temple  cult  at  Jerusalem,  a  tendency  would  be  es- 
tablished toward  centralization  of  worship  there 
was  from  the  nature  of  the  case  to  be  expected 
from  the  fact   that  the  cult   was,   under   direct 
royal  patronage.    That  such  centralization  did  not 
mature  earlier  shows  how  strong  must 
6.  Opposing  have  been  the  sentiment  of  regard  in 
Interests     the  minds  of  kings,  priests,  and  people 
and  Ideas,    for  the  shrines  hallowed  by  the  devo- 
tion and  example  of  the  patriarchs  and 
heroes  of  history  whose  names  were  associated  wth 
those  places.     It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ark  first  at  Shiloh,  then  at  Jerusalem, 
would  exalt  those  sanctuaries  above  the  rest.     Yet 
prophets  and  godly  kings  knew  of  no  obligation  to 
worship  only  at  Jersualem.        What  was  a  priori 
likely  to  lead  to  the  discrediting  of  the  bamoth  and 
concentration  of  worship  in  the  capital  was  the  in- 
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t  reduction  of  foreign  cults — as  wlien  Solomon  built 
high  places  for  Chemosh  and  Molech  (I  Kings  xi. 
7)  and  for  Ashtoreth  (II  Kings  xxi.  3),  or  as  when 
Ahab  built  altars  for  Baal  (I  Kings  xvi.  31-32)— 
with  practises  and  suggestions  aUen  to  the  pure 
worship  of  Yahweh  and  tending  to  confuse  him  in 
person  and  in  conception  \iith  other  gods  or  to  sub- 
stitute these  for  him.  The  antagonism  to  these 
grew  up  after  the  period  when  the  two  Hebrew 
kingdoms  were  on  terms  of  amity,  and  the  syncre- 
tism in  which  the  northern  kingdom  led  had  been 
diffused  toward  the  south;  and  this  antagonism 
was  embodied  in  the  Deuteronomic  Code — which 
bore  not  a  priestly,  but  a  prophetic  stamp.  On  the 
other  hand,  tending  to  protect  the  cult  of  these 
places  was  the  strong  religious  conservatism,  ever 
a  powerful  factor  in  reUgious  evolution,  both  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  and  of  the  priests  who  served 
at  these  shrines,  and  these  would  deem  them- 
selves deprived  of  their  privileges  by  prohibition 
to  use  their  long  hallowed  sacred  places.  The  zeal 
of  the  clear-minded  prophets  who  realized  the  in- 
creasing ahenation  from  Yahweh  and  obscuration 
of  the  people's  conception  of  him,  the  prestige  car- 
ried by  the  name  of  Moses  under  the  protection  of 
whose  name  the  Deuteronomic  Code  was  promul- 
gated, the  evident  awe  and  fear  produced  in  the 
mind  of  Josiah  at  the  complete  disharmony  between 
the  Deuteronomic  requirements  and  daily  practise 
— all  these  explain  the  fact  that  the  high  places  so 
completely  disappeared  that  the  postexilic  code 
had  not  to  deal  with  them  at  ail,  but  could  legis- 
late for  the  central  sanctuary  alone.  Ezekiel,  in- 
deed, shows  tliat  there  were  still  sporadic  cases  of 
worship  at  the  old  shrines,  but  it  is  clear  that  this 
was  only  the  dernier  resort  of  the  skeptical  who 
saw  all  hopes  wrecked  and  faith  in  Yahweh  made 
baseless  by  the  fall  of  the  holy  city,  who  turned 
therefore  in  sheer  despair  to  the  gods  of  the  con- 
quering peoples,  to  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars, 
even  to  the  animal  deities  of  a  bald,  recrudescent 
totemism  (cf.  Jer.  xliv.).  But  how  completely  for 
Israel  the  high  places  had  been  discredited  is  most 
conclusively  proved  by  the  attitude  of  the  Chron- 
icler who  revises  the  history  of  the  Books  of  Samuel 
so  as  to  make  it  accord  with  the  course  events 
should  have  taken  had  the  postexilic  ideas  gov- 
erned in  the  times  of  which  he  speaks. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bibliogbaprt:  On  §5  1-3:  H.  Ewald,  Die  Alterthiimer  dea 
VolkeB  Israel,  pp.  156-174.  420  eqq.,  Gottingen,  1886, 
Eng,  transl.,  pp.  117  sqq..  366  uqq.,  Boston,  1876;  K.  F. 
Keil,  Handbuch  der  bibliachen  ArcK&ologie,  pp.  451-454, 
Frankfort,  1875;  W.  von  Baudissin.  Studien  zur  aemili- 
achen  ReligionsgeBchichte,  ii.  143  sqq.,  231  sqq.,  Leipsde, 
1878;  B.  ytade.  Geachichte  dea  Volkea  larael,  i.  446-467, 
Berlin,  1887;  F.  F.  von  Andrian.  Hohencultua  aaiatiacher 
und  europdiacher  V Hiker,  Vienna,  1891;  11.  Beer,  Heilige 
Hohen  der  Griechen  und  Romer,  ib.  1891;  M.  Ohnefalseh- 
Richtcr.  Kyproa,  die  Bibel  und  Homer,  pp.  234-238,  Ber- 
lin. 1893;  H.  Schultz,  AlUeatameniliche  Theologie,  G6t- 
tinpen,  1896,  Eng.  transl..  London,  1892:  H.  B.  Greene, 
in  The  Biblical  World,  ix  (1897).  329-340;  R.  Smend, 
I^hrbuch  der  alUeatamentlichen  Religinnagtachichte,  Frei- 
burg, 1899;  E.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  London,  1903; 
S.  I.  Curtiss,  Primitive  Semitic  Religion  To-day,  pp.  133- 
143.  Chicago.  1902:  G.  Dalman.  Petra  und  seine  FeUheUig- 
IhQmer,  I>eipj»ic,  1908;  Benzinger,  Archdologie,  pp.  364- 
383.  ed.  of  1894;   Nowack.  ArchOologie,  ii.  1-25. 


On  if  4-10:  B.  Ugolino,  Theaaurua  antiQuitahim  aacrarum, 
X.  650  sqq.,  34  vols.,  Vonioe,  1744-1709  ^collects  the  rab- 
binical remarks  on  the  subject);  M.  L.  de  Wette,  Einlei- 
tuna  in  daa  Alte  Teatament,  i.  223-261.  285-299,  Halle, 
1806;  G.  L.  Bauer,  Beachreibung  der  gotieadienaUieken 
Verfaaaung  der  alien  Hebrtier,  ii.  1-143,  Leipsic,  1806; 
C.  P.  W.  Gramberg,  Kritiadie  Geachickle  der  Religiona- 
ideen  dea  AUen  Teaiamenta,  i.  5-94,  Berlin.  1829;  F.  C. 
Movers,  Kritischa  Unterattchungen  aber  die  bibliadie  Chro- 
nik,  Bonn.  1834;  J.  F.  L.  George,  Die  OUeren  iiidiacken 
Feate,  pp.  38-45,  Berlin,  1835;  J.  L.  SaalschQti,  Daa 
moaaiache  Recht,  pp.  297-306,  Berlin.  1853;  idem,  Arch6^ 
ologie  der  Hebr&er,  i.  233-236.  ib.  1855;  £.  Riehm,  Die 
Geaetegebung  Moaia  im  Lande  Moab,  pp.  24-31,  89-03, 
Qotha,  1854;  F.  Bleek.  Einleiiung  in  daa  alte  Teatament, 
pp.  188-100.  295-299.  BerUn.  1860;  M.  L.  de  Wette. 
Lehrbuch  der  hebrQiach-jUdiadien  ArchHologie,  ed.  R&biger. 
pp.  274-275.  327-329,  Leipsic,  1864;  K.  H.  Graf,  Du  ge- 
achuAUidien  BiUher  dea  AUen  Teaiamenta,  pp.  51-66,  125- 
138,  ib.  1866;  H.  Pierson,  De  Tempel  te  SHo,  in  ThT,  i 
(1867),  425^157;  T.  Ndldeke.  Kritik  dea  AUen  TeatamenU, 
pp.  127-128,  Kiel,  1860;  D.  B.  von  Haneberg,  Die  re- 
ligidaen  AUerthUnur  der  Bibel,  pp.  161-168,  206-225. 
Munich.  1860;  A.  Kayser,  Daa  vorezUiache  BiuJi  der  Urge- 
achichte  laraela,  pp.  153-154,  Strasburg.  1874;  A.  Kue- 
nen.  The  Religion  of  larael,  i.  80-82,  ii.  25-26.  166-168. 
London,  1874;  B.  Duhm,  Die  Theologie  der  Propheten, 
pp.  47-54,  Bonn.  1875;  J.  Smend.  Moaea  apud  prophetaa, 
pp.  40-63,  Halle,  1875;  L.  Seinecke,  Geachichte  dea  Volkea 
larael,  pp.  150-167,  Gfittingen,  1876;  A.  Kdhler.  Lehr- 
biich  der  bibliachen  Geachichte  dea  AUen  Teaiamenta,  ii.  10- 
14.  Erlangen,  1877;  J.  Wellhausen.  Geachichte  laraela,  i. 
17-53,  Berlin.  1878;  idem.  Prolegomena,  pp.  17-51  of 
Eng.  transl.;  C.  R.  Conder,  Tent  Work  in  Paleatine,  pp. 
304-310,  London,  1880;  C.  Clermont-Ganneau,  in  Sur- 
vey of  Weatem  Paleatine,  p.  325,  London,  1881;  G.  F. 
Oehler,  Theologie  dea  AUen  Teaiamenta,  vol.  i.,  Stuttgart. 
1801.  Eng.  transl..  New  York,  1883;  A.  Schlatter.  Zur 
Topographic  und  Geachichte  PalOatinaa,  pp.  62-85,  Stutt- 
gart, 1803;  A.  van  Hoonacker,  Le  Lieu  du  cuUe  dana  la 
Ugialation  ntueUe  dea  Hebreux,  Ghent,  1804;  H.  A.  Poels. 
Le  Sanctuaire  de  Kirjath-Jeanm,  I^uvain,  1804;  Smith. 
OTJC,  pp.  236  sqq.,  275.  360;  idem,  Rel.  of  Sem.,  pp. 
470  sqq.;  A.  von  Gall,  AUiaraelitiache  KuUatAUen,  Gies- 
sen,  1808;  DB,  u.  381-383;  EB,  u.  2064-70;  JE,  vi. 
387-380.  Besides  the  foregoing,  the  reader  should  con- 
sult the  commentaries  on  the  Biblical  books  involved  in 
the  discussion,  particularly:  those  on  the  Pentateuch  by 
Dillmann,  Leipsic,  1875  sqq.;  on  Deuteronomy  by  P. 
Kleincrt,  Bielefeld,  1872.  and  by  Driver.  New  York,  1805; 
on  Judges,  by  Bertheau,  Leipsic,  1883,  by  Moore,  New 
York.  1805,  and  by  Budde,  G5ttingen,  1807;  on  Samuel 
by  Klostermann,  Munich,  1887,  by  Thenius,  ed.  Ldhr, 
Leipsic.  1898,  and  by  H.  P.  Smith.  New  York.  1899;  on 
the  text  of  Samuel,  by  Wellhausen.  GOttingen,  1871;  by 
Driver,  London,  1890,  and  by  Budde,  in  SBOT,  1804; 
on  Kings,  by  Klostermann,  Mimich,  1887,  by  Benzinger, 
Gottingen.  1800.  and  by  Kittel,  ib.  1800;  and  on  Chron- 
icles, by  Bertheau,  Leipsic,  1873.  Inasmuch  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  high  places  furnishes  a  part  of  the  material 
which  is  a  point  of  attack  and  defense  in  the  Pentateuchal 
discussion,  the  literature  under  Hexateuch  will  furnish 
additional  matter  concerning  the  subject. 

HIGH  PRIEST. 

Official    Names,  Character,  and    Robes  according  to  P 

(§1). 
The  Office  in  Other  Documents  (§  2). 
The  Office  in  Historical  and  Prophetic  Writings  (|  3). 
The  Office  in  Postexilic  Times  (§  4). 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  high  priest  is  called 
either  hakkohen,  "  the  priest  "  (e.g.,  Lev.  iv.  6;  cf. 
I  Chron.  xvi.  39;  Neh.  xiii.  4),  or  hakkohen  hagga- 
dhol,  "  the  great  priest  "  (e.g.,  Lev.  xxi.  10;  Neh. 
iii.  1),  or  hakkohen  hammashiah,  "  the  anointed 
priest  "  (e.g.,  Lev.  iv.  3);  also  hakkohen  harosh, 
"  the  chief  priest  "  (e.g.,  II  Kings  xxv.  18),  and 
once  simply  harosh,  "  the  chief  '*  (II  Chron.  xxiv. 
6).  The  data  concerning  his  office  and  position  are 
contained  in  the  priestly  document  in  the  Penta- 
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teuch    (see    Hexatbuch).      According    to    this, 

Aaron  and  his  sons  (really  the  descendants  of  his 

two  sons  Eleazar  and  Ithamar)  are 

I.  Official  alone  the  legitimate  possessors  of  the 
Names,     priestly   office;    among    these   Aaron 

Character,  as  high  priest  took  the  leading  place, 

and  Robes  and  was  the  type  of  official  whose 

according  function  at  his  death  was  to  be  as- 
to  P.  sumed  by  one  of  his  sons  (Lev.  xvi. 
32),  probably  by  the  firstrbom  (cf. 
Num.  XXV.  11),  but,  in  case  the  high  priest  had 
no  sons,  by  his  oldest  brother,  as  happened  in 
Maccabean  times.  The  liigh  priest  held  office 
for  life,  since  no  higher  authority  is  designated  by 
which  he  could  be  deposed;  his  position  was 
that  of  a  prince,  as  is  indicated  by  his  crown,  by 
the  color  of  his  raiment,  and  by  amnesty  at  his 
death  for  certain  crimes  which  had  occurred 
(Num.  XXXV.  25,  28).  His  authority  was  entirely 
spiritual  as  mediator  between  God  and  the  people. 
As  representative  of  the  people,  he  bore  on  his 
breast  in  sacred  functions  the  names  of  the  tribes; 
as  representative  of  deity,  he  carried  the  Urim  and 
Thunmiim  by  which  the  will  of  deity  was  indicated. 
As  head  of  the  priesthood,  he  had  sacrificial  duties 
which  he  alone  might  perform  (Lev.  iv.  3  sqq.,  13 
sqq.,  ix.  8  sqq.,  vi.  12-15).  The  period  of  seven 
days  for  the  consecration  ceremonies,  with  many 
other  particulars,  belonged  to  the  induction  into 
the  ordinary  priesthood  as  well  as  into  the  high 
priest's  office;  and  though  the  other  priests  were 
also  anointed,  especial  significance  seems  to  have 
attended  the  anointing  of  the  high  priest.  Special 
importance  is  indicated  also  in  the  clothing  as- 
sumed by  the  high  priest  at  investiture.  The  gar- 
ments were:  the  me'il,  a  sleeveless  gown  of  purple 
adorned  with  golden  bells  and  pomegranate-shaped 
knots  of  violet-red  or  carmine;  the  ephod  (q.v.),  a 
shoulder  cape  of  cloth  of  gold  in  blue,  purple,  and 
scarlet  with  two  onyx  stones  on  which  were  en- 
graved the  names  of  the  tribes;  the  hoskerit  a  breast- 
plate containing  twelve  stones,  each  bearing  the 
name  of  a  tribe,  in  which  were  carried  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  (q.v.);  and  the  mimepheth,  a  tiara,  on 
the  front  of  which  was  a  gold  plate  carrying  the 
inscription  "holy  to  Yahweh"  (Ex.  xxxix.).  It 
was  significant  of  the  high-priesthood  that  it  in- 
volved complete  purity.  Hence  the  high  priest 
was  forbidden  to  touch  a  corpse,  even  that  of  his 
nearest  relation,  and  his  wife  was  to  be  a  virgin 
of  pure  Israelitic  stock  (Lev.  xxi.  15). 

In  the  other  Pentateuchal  sources  no  such  prince- 
priest  appears.  J  makes  Eleazar  the  successor  of 
Aaron  as  priest  (Josh,  xxi  v.  33;  cf.  Deut.  x.  6),  but 
of  an  organization  of  the  clergy  in  general  this  doc- 
ument says  nothing.  Deut.  xvii.  8 
2.  The       in  arranging  for  justice  at  the  central 

Office  in  sanctuary  speaks  of  "the  priest," 
Other  which  probably  does  not  mean  an  or- 
Documents.  dinary  priest,  but  can  not  mean  the 
high  priest.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Ezek.  xl.-xlviii.  fails  to  speak  of  the  high  priest; 
even  xlv.  19  can  hardly  mean  anything  but  the  of- 
ficiating priest  of  the  occasion,  and  in  Ezekiel  the 
prince  cares  for  the  official  ritual. 

Comparison  of  the  prescriptions  of  the  priestly 


document  with  the  historical  and  prophetic  wri- 
tings fails  to  reveal  in  the  latter  in  preexilic  times 
a  high  priest  corresponding  to  the  official  of  the 
former.  (Certain  passage  show  a  chief  priest  such 
as  Jehoiada  (II  Kings  xi.-xii.),  Urijah  (II  KingB 
xvi.  10),  and  Hilkiah  (II  Kings  xxii.-xxiii.),  where 
the  designation  hdkkohen  haggadhol  first  appears 
and  where  late  critics  see  interpolation,  though 
without  sufficient  ground  since  the  name  of  a  later 
office  may  have  had  historic  foreshad- 

3.  The  owing.  Such  foreshadowing  is  indi- 
Office  in    cated    in    kohen    mishneh,    "  second 

Historical  priest  "  (II  Kings  xxv.  18;  Jer.  lii. 
and        24),  a  priest  who  had  oversight  of  the 

Prophetic   temple  in  late  preexilic  times.    But 

Writings,  that  this  is  not  the  high  priest  appears 
from  the  fact  that  there  were  in  the 
time  of  David  and  Solomon  two  such  priests,  Zadok 
and  Abiathar  (II  Sam.  xix.  11).  The  deaUngs  of 
Solomon  with  Zadok  and  Abiathar  (I  Kings  ii.  35) 
show  that  the  absolute  high  priest  was  not  yet  in 
existence.  Similar  conclusions  are  indicated  in  the 
existence  of  chief  priests  for  the  separate  sanctu- 
aries of  historic  times.  Immediately  after  the 
exile,  with  Joshua,  grandson  of  the  murdered  chief 
priest  Seraiah,  the  office  assumes  new  importance 
which  suggests  the  Priest  Gode  (cf .  Zech.  iii.  and  vi. 
13).  In  Haggai  Joshua's  place  is  of  importance, 
but  alongside  that  of  Zerubbabel,  who  is  generally 
named  first.  Zechariah's  view  of  the  office  is  closely 
related  to  that  of  the  Priest  Gode.  The  steps  to  the 
creation  of  the  office  as  seen  in  the  Priest  Gode  are 
hidden,  especially  in  view  of  Ezekiel 's  silence.  But 
it  may  be  affirmed  on  general  groimds  that  the 
emergence  of  the  office  was  due  to  a  movement 
which  had  for  its  purpose  the  emancipation  of  the 
Ghurch  from  the  State.  Ezekiel  concentrated  po- 
litical power  in  the  hands  of  the  prince,  but  made  it 
subsidiary  to  the  cult.  The  Priest  Gode  depended 
upon  the  centrality  of  the  Jerusalem  cult  and  made 
the  high  priest  the  highest  authority  for  the  people. 

The  authority  of  the  high-priesthood  grew  in 
postexilic  times  to  a  significant  eminence  through 
the  introduction  of  the  priestly  law  which  set  the 
anointed  high  priest  forth  as  the  one  authority, 
though  still  in  a  spiritual  sense,  which  authority 
was  generally  recognized.  A  characteristic  exam- 
ple of  this  is  given  in  I  Mace.  vii.  14,  where  it  is 
stated  that  Alcimus,  made  high  priest  by  Demet- 
rius (162  B.C.),  was  received  with  confidence  at 
Jerusalem  upon  the  ground  that  he 

4.  The  was  priest  of  the  seed  of  Aaron  and 
Office  in  would  do  no  wrong.  The  panegyric 
Postexilic    in  Ecclus.  1.  indicates  the  ideal  of  the 

Times.  office  which  was  maintained.  The 
concentration  of  poHtical  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  high  priest  continued  in  postexilic 
times.  Zerubbabel  vanished  \vithout  leaving  a 
successor,  but  the  priest-prince  remained  and  be- 
came the  political  representative  of  the  people. 
The  Urim  and  Thummim,  upon  which,  according 
to  the  Priest  Gode,  priestly  authority  rested,  does 
not  appear  in  postexilic  times.  But  the  growing 
wealth  of  the  Jewish  community  ever  enhanced  the 
political  importance  of  the  office.  The  high  priest's 
power  was  somewhat  limited  by  the  Sanhedrin,  but 
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he  alone  cared  for  the  external  relations  of  the  peo- 
ple and  was  their  protector  (Ecclus.  1.  4).    The  as- 
sumption of  the  royal  title,  e.g.,  by  Aristobulus 
(104-103  B.C.),  did  not  alter  the  essential  facts  of 
the  office,  and  the  robes  needed  no  change  to  express 
regal  authority.    Under  the  influence  of  the  times, 
the  political  interests  became  predominant,  as  is 
seen  in  the  history  of  the  Maccabean  period;   but 
of  the  office  between  the  days  of  Ezra  and  the  last 
pre-Maccabean  high  priest  almost  nothing  is  known. 
The  transference  of  the  office  to  the  priestly  family 
of  the  Maccabees  in  153  B.C.  was  no  less  illegal  than 
the  deposition  of  Jason  in  favor  of  Menelaus,  but 
the  gratitude  of  the  people  restrained  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  legalists.    The  downfall  of  the  Has- 
moneans  marked  the  end  of  the  high-priesthood 
in  its  special  significance.    True,  the  office  con- 
tinued till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
holder  was  first  in  the  Sanhedrin  and  possessed  im- 
portant influence;   but  he  had  lost  the  two  essen- 
tials of  the  office,  its  transmission  by  heredity  and 
its  possession  for  life.     Herod  the  Great  and  the 
Romans  arbitrarily  changed  the  high  priests,  and 
the  title  was  held  not  only  by  those  who  at  the 
time  performed  the  duties  of  the  office,  but  by  those 
who  had  formerly  done  so.    With  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem the  office  ceased  to  exist.  (F.  Buhl.) 
Bibuoorapht:    The  two  early  treatments  of  the  subject, 
still  useful,  are:   J.  S.  Selden,  De  tucceuione  in  porUifica- 
turn  Ehrctcrum,  book   i.,  chaps.  11-12.  Frankfort.  1673; 
J.  Licchtfoot,  Miniaterium  templi  Hieroaolymitani,  iv.  3, 
in  vol.  ix.  of  his  works,  London,  1825.     I'he  most  com- 
prehensive modem  treatise  is  W.  Baudissin,  Die  GeachichU 
det  altUstamentlichen  PrieHerthunu,  Leipsic,  1889.     Con- 
sult further:   H.  Ewald.  AUerthUmer  dea  Volkea  larael,  pp. 
382  sqq.,   Gdttingen,    1866.   Eng.  transl.,   AtUiquitiea   of 
I»rad,  pp.  288  sqq.,  Boston,  1876;   H.  Gr&ts,  in  MonaU- 
aehrift  f{tr  Oeachichte  und   WUaenschalt  dea  Judenthuma, 
1877,  pp.  450-464,  1881.  pp.  49-64,  97-110;  J.  Wellhausen, 
Otachichte  lamela,  chap,  iv.,  Berlin,  1878;  Oort,  De  Aarortr- 
ieden,  in  ThT,  xviu  (1884).  289-335;   H.  Vogelstein,  Der 
Kampf  twiachen  Prieatem  und  LevUen  aeit  den  Tagen  Ete- 
ehiela.  Stettin,  1889;  A.  Kuenen,  in  ThT,  xxiv  (1890),  1-42; 
A.  van  Hoonacker.  Le  Sacerdoce  UvUique,  Louvain,   1899; 
SchOrer.  Oeachichtc,  ii.  214  sqq..  Eng.  transl..  II.,  i.  195 
sqq.;     idem,    in    TSK,    1872,    pp.    593-657;     Bensinger, 
Arch&olooie,   passim;    Nowack,   Archaologie,   ii.    106-108, 
117  sqq.;    DB,  iv.  83-84;    EB,  iii.  3837-47;    JE,  vi.  389- 
393;   and  the  commentaries  on  Enodus  and  Leviticus. 
HILARION,  SAINT:    Palestinian  hermit;    b.  at 
Tabatha  (5  Roman  m.  s.  of  Gaza)  291 ;  d.  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus  371.     He  received  his  first  in- 
struction at  Alexandria,  where  he  became  a  Chris- 
tian.    Hearing  of  St.  Anthony  and  his  hermit  life, 
he  lived  two  months  with  him.     He  then  returned 
home,  and,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  began  the  life  of  a 
solitary  in  a  little  hut  in  the  vicinity  of  Majuma, 
the  port  of  Gaza.     Like  the  Egyptian  hermits,  he 
wove  baskets  of  rushes  to  earn  his  subsistence.    At 
the  same  time  he  observed  the  strictest  discipline 
of  fasting.     He  was  visited  by  frequent  apparitions 
of  demons,  but  soon  obtained  the  gift  of  healing 
demoniacs  and  other  patients.     He  became  espe- 
cially known  by  curing  the  sons  of  an  aristocratic 
lady,  Aristsenete,  and  this  gave  occasion,  in  329,  to 
the  founding  of  a  colony  of  hermits  about  him.     He 
is  supposed  ♦o  have  maintained  a  correspondence 
with  St.  Anthony,  and  visited  the  sacred  localities 
in  Jerusalem  (Jerome,  Epist.,  Iviii.,  ad  Paulinum). 
Jerome  has  much  to  say  of  the  conversions  to  Chris- 
tianity wrought  by  Hilarion,  as  when  he  is  reported 


to  have  won  over  the  Saracens  of  Elusa  in  the  des- 
ert of  Kades. 

Owing  to  predictions  of  impending  times  of  dis- 
tress— the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  under 
Juhan — Hilarion  left  Palestine  never  to  return.  By 
way  of  Lychnos  he  reached  Castrum  Theubatum 
(Thaubastum),  where  he  visited  Dracontius,  exiled 
by  the  Emperor  Constantius  on  account  of  his  or- 
thodoxy. His  pilgrimage  then  led  him  to  the  Nile 
city  Aphroditopolis  and  to  Mount  St.  Anthony, 
from  which  he  went  to  the  Alexandrian  suburb 
Bruchium.  At  the  port  town  of  Paraitonion,  in 
the  Egyptian  Marmarica,  he  met  his  Palestinian 
disciple  Hadrian,  who,  apparently,  came  to  con- 
duct him  back  to  Palestine;  but  he  refused  to  go. 
Hilarion  next  reached  Sicily,  and  lived  as  a  hermit 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  promontory  Pachynum. 
Here,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  he  was  discovered  by 
his  pupil  Hesychius.  But  he  soon  left  Sicily,  be- 
cause here,  as  elsewhere,  a  crowd  of  disciples  gath- 
ered about  him,  so  that  he  could  not  live  the  soli- 
tary life.  He  betook  himself  to  Epidaurus  in 
Dalmatia.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
Cyprus,  first  in  the  vicinity  of  Paphos,  afterward 
at  a  lonely  place  in  the  interior,  called  Carbyris  by 
Sozomen.  To  his  sojourn  in  Cyprus  belongs  the 
period  of  his  converse  with  Epiphanius.  Shortly 
before  his  death  he  made  over  to  his  favorite  pupil, 
Hesychius,  his  only  belongings — his  tunic,  cowl, 
and  cloak.  He  was  buried  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Paphos,  but  Hesychius  stole  his  corpse,  and,  greatly 
to  the  grief  of  the  Cypriots,  conveyed  it  to  Majuma. 
Hilarion  is  accredited  with  the  distinction  of 
having  been  among  the  first  to  transplant  the  hermit 
life  to  Palestine,  though  he  was  not  the  only  Pales- 
tinian hermit  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century. 
His  activity,  however,  was  confined  exclusively  to 
southern  Palestine;  and,  even  here,  he  merely 
naturalized  the  hermit  life  in  its  oldest  Egyptian 
form,  without  undertaking  the  slightest  modification 
or  development.  G.  Gr^tzmacher. 

Biblxgorapht:  Doctmientary  sources  for  the  life  of  Hilarion 
are  a  biography  by  Jerome  {Opera,  ed.  Valarsi.  ii.  13  sqq.; 
in  MPL,  xxiii.  29  sqq..  and  ASB,  Oct.,  ix.  16-59.  Eur. 
transl.,  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  vi  (303-314),  compiled  about  390 
and  notices  by  Sosomen  (Hiat.  ecd.,  iii.  14;  v.  10).  A. 
brief  letter  of  eulogy  written  by  Epiphanius  of  Saiamis 
not  lone  after  the  saint's  death  has  been  lost,  althouq^h 
Jerome  used  it  for  his  Vila,  Jerome  is  the  main  source. 
He  greatly  exaggerated  his  saint's  importance  in  order  to 
glorify  Palestinian  monasticism,  to  which  he  himself  be- 
longed. Hence,  in  spite  of  a  historical  nucleus,  it  is  often 
hard  to  decide  what  are  the  facts.  Consult  W.  Lsrael, 
Die  Vita  S.  Hilarionia  dea  Hieronymua  aia  Qvelle  far  dia 
Anf&nge  dea  Mimchihuma  kritiach  unieraujit,  in  ZWT, 
xxiii  (1880),  pp.  129  sqq.;  O.  Zdckler.  in  Neue  Jahr- 
bUcher  far  deutache  Theotooie,  iii  (1894),  pp.  147  sqq.; 
L.  Serviferes,  Hiat.  de  S.  Hilarion,  Rodes,  1884;  CeilUer, 
Auleura  aocr6a,  vi.  376,  vii.  693-694,  690;  Neander.  Chria- 
tian  Church,  ii.  142,  271,  378,  iii.  420;  XL,  v.  2039-42; 
DCB,  iii.  62-64. 

HILARIUS:  Roman  deacon  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Hilarius  was  an  adherent  of  Bishop  Lucifer 
of  Calaris  (q.v.),  whom  he  probably  accompanied 
to  the  Synod  at  Milan  (355).  He  was  mentioned 
by  Jerome  in  the  "  Dialogue  against  the  Luciferians  " 
as  already  dead  (NPNF,  vi.  331,  cf.  333,  334).  To 
suppose  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  so-called  Am- 
brosiaster  (q.v.)  is  without  any  warrant. 

G.  KRt^QBR. 
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Bibuooraphy:   G.  KrOger.  Lucifer  von  CalcarUt  pp.  13,  88- 
89.  Ldpaic.  1880;   DCB,  iii.  75. 

HILARY  (Hn^ARIUS,  HH-ARUS):  Pope  461- 
468.  The  Sardinian  Hilarus  was  elected  bishop  of 
Home  probably  Nov.  17,  461,  consecrated  Nov.  19, 
and  died  on  Feb.  28  (?),  468.  As  archdeacon  under 
Leo  I.  he  vigorously  opposed  the  condemnation  of 
Flavian  of  Constantinople  at  the  Council  of  Ephe- 
sus  (449).  As  pope  he  continued  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor  in  enforcing  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
see  in  southern  Gaul  (cf .  EpisL,  x.,  to  Mamertus  of 
Vienne,  Feb.  25, 464).  He,  furthermore,  gave  laws 
to  the  Spanish  Church  (cf.  Epist.,  xiii.-xvii.);  and 
the  Liber  pontificcUis  praises  his  donations  to  Ro- 
man churches  and  cloisters.  His  briefs  and  de- 
crees are  given  in  MPL^  Iviii.  11-32;  and  (criti- 
cally) in  A.  Tliiel,  Epistolce  pontificum  Romor 
narum,  pp.  126-174,  Braunsberg,  1868. 

G.  KrOqer. 
Biblioorapht:  Liber  porUificalis^  ed.  Duchesne,  vol.  i., 
Pariii,  1886.  ed.  Mommsen  in  MOH,  Gest.  pont.  Rom.,  i 
(1898),  107-111;  Jaff<s.  Reoesta,  i.  75-77;  Schaflf,  Chrit- 
tian  Church,  iii.  323;  DCB,  iii.  72-74;  Bower.  Popes,  i. 
249-257;  B.  Platina,  Lives  of  Popes,  i.  108-109.  London, 
n.d. 

HH^ARY  OF  ARLES  (Hilarius  AreUtensis), 
SAINT:  Bishop  of  Aries;  b.  in  northern  or  middle 
Gaul  c.  401;  d  at  Aries  c.  450.  He  was  a  relative 
of  Honoratus,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Lerins  and 
bishop  of  Aries  426-429,  who  induced  him  to  enter 
his  monastery.  On  the  death  of  Honoratus  Hilary 
became  his  successor.  He  owes  his  importance 
chiefly  to  his  attitude  toward  Augustinianism.  He 
repudiated  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion, accusing  Augustine  of  fatalism. 

He  believed,  according  to  Prosper  of  Aquitaine, 
that  every  man  had  sinned  in  Adam  and  could  be 
saved  only  by  the  grace  of  God  in  regeneration. 
Salvation  by  the  blood  of  Christ  was  offered  to  all 
men  without  exception,  and  all  who  are  willing  to 
accept  faith  and  baptism  could  be  saved.  God 
predestined  for  his  kingdom  all  whom  he  foresaw 
would  be  worthy  of  their  election  after  their  gra- 
tuitous call,  and  therefore  every  man  is  to  be  ex- 
horted to  take  part  in  the  divine  institutions  in 
order  that  nobody  may  despair  of  attaining  eternal 
life,  since  this  depends  upon  voluntary  consecra- 
tion. At  the  instigation  of  Prosper,  Augustine 
wrote  his  treatises  De  prccdestinalione  sanctorum 
and  De  dono  perseverarUioB,  but  these  did  not  con- 
vince the  Gallic  theologians.  As  he  maintained 
his  independent  judgment  against  a  great  author- 
ity, so  also  Hilary  tried  to  vindicate  the  independ- 
ence of  his  position.  On  account  of  the  political 
importance  of  the  city  of  Aries  in  the  fifth  century, 
its  bishops  took  the  first  rank  in  the  Gallic  episco- 
pate, and  Bishop  Patroclus  had  already  attempted 
to  extend  the  primacy  of  Aries  over  the  whole  of 
southern  Gaul.  Hilary  renewed  his  efforts,  but 
was  opposed  by  Leo  the  Great,  who  finally  deposed 
him  (see  Arles,  Archbishopric  of).  Of  his  wri- 
tings the  eulogy  on  Honoratus  (usually  quoted  as 
Vita  Ilonorati)  is  undoubtedly  genuine;  also  an 
unimportant  letter  to  Eucherius  of  Lyons.  The 
following  works  are  enumerated  in  his  biographies: 
Vita  Hanarati;  Homilia   in    totius  anni  festiviton 


tibus;  Symboli  expositio;  Epistolw;   Versus  forUis 
ardentis.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuographt:  His  works  are  in  MPL,  i.  1213-92.  Con- 
sult A.  Ebert.  LiUeraiur  des  MiUelalten,  i.  4^-452,  Leip- 
sic,  1889;  C.  F.  Arnold,  Ciisarius  von  Arelaie,  Leipac, 
1894;  O.  Bardenhewer,  Patrologie,  pp.  4S9  sqq.,  Frei- 
burg,  1894;  Fesaler  Jungmann,  Inaiitutionm  p<arologim 
ii.  2.  pp.  336,  Innsbruck,  1896;  DCB,  iii.  67-72;  KL,  ▼. 
2042-46. 

HILARY  OF  POITIERS. 

Early  Life.     His  Commentary  on  Matthew  (f  1). 

Exile  in  the  East  (§  2). 

Activity  in  Arian  Controversy  ({  3). 

Later  Life  in  Gaul  ({  4). 

Hilary,  who  has  been  called  the  Athanasius  of 
the  Western  Church,  comes  into  clear  historical  light 
only  after  the  Synod  of  Milan  (355),  and  then  not 
for  long,  since  he  died  at  Poitiers  in  367.  Of  his 
early  life  we  know  little.  He  was  bom  of  pagan 
and  probably  well-to-do  parents  at  Poitiers,  was 
well  educated  there,  married  apparently  while  still 
a  heathen,  was  led  by  his  study  of  philosophy  to  the 
Christian  faith,  was  baptized,  and,  some  time  be- 
fore 355,  was  made  bishop  of  Poitiers.  At  the 
time  of  the  Synod  of  Milan  he  can  not  have  been 
more  than  forty.  He  tells  that  at  this  time  he  did 
not  know  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  had 
I.  Early  not  heard  of  the  strife  over  the  dis- 
Life.  His  tinction  between  homootision  and  ho- 
Commen-  moiousion.  In  view  of  the  paucity  of 
tary  on  evidences  as  to  Western  orthodoxy  of 
Matthew,  the  period  before  356,  when  Greek  in- 
fluence became  strong,  the  historical 
interest  of  Hilary's  commentary  on  Matthew  is 
very  great.  Though  it  lacks  the  beginning  and 
end,  its  genuineness  is  beyond  dispute.  Its  date  is 
probably  between  350  and  353.  The  Christology 
of  this  work  is  the  old  Western  Christology  of  Nova- 
tian  (and  Tertullian),  without  the  least  trace  of 
influence  from  Nicsea  or  of  the  Eastern  catchwords 
of  the  time.  Another  specifically  Western  trait  is 
the  strong  Pauline  influence — the  antithesis  of  law 
and  gospel,  the  emphasis  laid  upon  justifying  faith. 
It  is  difficult  to  decide  exactly  what  were  the  sources 
of  the  theological  learning  set  forth  in  this,  the  old- 
est of  Hilary's  works;  but  it  will  not  sufl^ce  to  say 
that  he  gained  his  knowledge  of  the  orthodox  be- 
lief, as  it  was  set  forth  in  the  homoousion,  from 
Scripture  alone.  He  seldom  names  authorities; 
but  he  does  mention  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  as  the 
authors  of  expositions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  known 
to  him,  and  he  seems  to  have  read  Novation's  De 
trinitate  under  the  name  of  one  of  these  two.  That 
he  knew  Irenaeus  is  possible  from  the  parallelism  of 
certain  lines  of  thought,  hut  there  are  things  which 
tell  in  a  contrary  direction.  Greek  influences  are 
improbable  from  the  complete  absence  of  any  ref- 
erence to  the  Greek  text  of  the  Bible.  In  fact,  it 
is  imlikely  that  Hilary's  youthful  education  in- 
cluded a  "  good  knowledge  "  of  Greek.  It  was  his 
being  drawn  into  the  Arian  controversy  that  made 
him  "  the  Athanasius  of  the  West,"  and  his  exile 
in  the  Orient  that  turned  him  into  a  Grecizing 
Western  theologian. 

After  Paulinus  of  Treves  had  been  exiled  in  353 
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and  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  Lucifer  of  Calaris,  and 
Dionysius  of  Milan  in  355,  the  Arian  controversy 
began  to  affect  Hilary,  who  had  been  present  neither 
at  Aries  nor  at  Milan.  With  other 
3.  Exile  in  Gallic  bishops,  he  renounced  com- 
the  East,  munion  with  Ursacius  and  Yalens,  who 
had  dominated  the  situation  at  Milan, 
and  their  partisan,  Satuminus  of  Aries.  At  the 
same  time  (355  or  early  in  356)  he  wrote  his  first 
address  to  the  Emperor  Constantius.  In  it,  with- 
out discussing  dogmatic  problems,  he  complains 
of  the  behavior  of  the  Arians  and  appeals  for  a 
cessation  of  the  persecution  and  the  recall  of  the 
banished  bishops.  He  now  evidently  knows  what 
Arianism  means,  and  takes  his  stand  on  the  Nicene 
side  because  it  represents  what  he  has  always  be- 
lieved. The  Arianizing  party  knew  what  his  in- 
fluence was  worth,  and  made  every  effort  to  have 
him  also  banished.  They  succeeded  soon  afier  the 
synod  held  in  356  at  Biterrse,  the  modem  Bdziers, 
where  he  made  fruitless  efforts  to  win  over  his  op- 
ponents. Envoys  from  the  s3mod  to  the  emperor 
procured  a  decree  of  banislunent  against  him.  The 
place  of  his  exile  was  at  first  kept  secret;  after  a 
long  journey  he  reached  the  civil  province  of  Asia, 
where  (principally  in  Phrygia)  he  remained  until 
after  the  Synod  of  Seleucia,  spending  his  time  in 
study  and  writing.  The  result  of  his  studies  was 
his  most  important  work,  the  De  trinitate,  called  by 
Jerome  Contra  Arianoa,  by  Rufinus,  Cassian,  and 
others  De  fide.  It  was  written  before  he  came  in 
contact  with  homoiousianism,  and  thus  before  the 
Synod  of  Ancyra  in  the  spring  of  358.  The  pecul- 
iar western  Christological  tradition  still  appears 
in  it;  in  spite  of  the  expression  trinitas,  which  nat- 
urally occurs  more  than  once,  binitarian  views  make 
themselves  decidedly  felt.  But  he  has  now  come 
to  know  Greek  theology.  The  homoousion  is  ac- 
knowledged; in  place  of  the  Novatian  conception 
of  the  eternity  of  the  Son  are  clear  expressions  as 
to  his  eternal  generation;  instead  of  speaking  only 
of  the  human  corpus  of  Christ,  as  before,  he  now 
speaks  also  of  an  anima  created  through  the  Logos 
together  \i'ith  the  body  formed  in  Mary;  and  in 
spite  of  all  his  use  of  the  phrase  auacepttis  homo,  he 
guards  carefully  the  identity  of  the  Logos-subject 
in  the  incarnate  Logos. 

Hilary  followed  with  attention  the  exciting  course 
of  events  in  the  East:  the  synod  of  the  court  bish- 
ops at  Sirmium  in  357,  whose  colorless  formula 
(known  as  the  Second  Sirmian)  even  a 
3.  Activity  Hosius  subscribed;   the  appearance  of 
in  Arian     the   Homoiousians   at   the   Synod   of 
Controversy.  Ancyra ;    the  struggle  of  Basil  of  An- 
cyra, Eustathius  of  Scbaste,  and  Eleu- 
sius  of  Cyzicus  with  the  court  bishops;   the  recep- 
tion of  the  consecration  formula  at  the  Synod  of 
Sirmium  in  358;   the  recrudescence  of  the  Ariani- 
zing tendency:   and  the  plans  for  a  new  council  in 
Nicomedia.     At  this  time  Hilary  had  news  at  last 
from  Gaul,  where  the  orthodox  faith  was  prevail- 
ing;   the  Sirmian  formula  had  been  rejected  at  a 
synod  held  simultaneously  with  that  of  Ancyra, 
and  Satuminus  of  Aries  had  not  improved  his  posi- 
tion in  the  three  interv'cning  years.     The  plan  for 
calling  a  new  coimcil,  to  which  also  some  Gallic 


bishops  were  invited,  troubled  him,  because  he  knew 
that  his  friends  in  Gaul  believed  that  orthodoxy 
dwelt  there  alone,  and  was  afraid  that  discord 
would  arise  between  them  and  the  Homoiousians, 
out  of  which  only  the  extreme  Arians  could  make 
profit.  When  the  plan  of  holding  two  synods,  one 
at  Ancyra  and  one  at  Rimini,  was  adopted,  Hilary 
addressed  both  the  Gallic  bishops  and  the  Homoi- 
ousians in  his  De  aynodiSf  a  document  which  was 
intended  to  imite  all  the  anti-Arians,  the  Homo- 
ousians  of  the  West  and  the  Homoiousians  of  the 
East,  in  opposition  to  the  graver  danger  by  ex- 
plaining the  position  of  each  to  the  others.  He 
was  somewhat  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  zealous 
Westerns,  especially  Lucifer  of  Calaris,  attacked 
him,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  write  an  Apolo- 
getica  ad  reprehensorea  lUiri  de  aynodis  responaio,  of 
which  only  a  few  fragments  remain.  Even  before 
writing  this,  probably,  he  took  practical  steps  in 
the  same  direction.  Attending  the  Synod  of  Se- 
leucia, he  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the 
Homoiousians,  and  accompanied  their  deputies  to 
the  capital  at  the  close  of  the  sessions.  He  re- 
mained here  while  the  delegates  from  Seleucia  met 
with  those  from  Rimini  (among  whom  seems  to 
have  been  his  antagonist  Satuminus  of  Aries),  and 
were  compelled  to  agree  on  a  bare  Homoian  for- 
mula. He  was  still  in  Constantinople  during  the 
synod  of  January  and  Febmary,  360,  and  then 
wrote  his  second  book.  Ad  ConstarUium.  After 
boldly  pointing  out  the  evils  of  the  existing  con- 
fusion, and  strongly  reprobating  Homoianism,  he 
asked  leave  to  confront  Satuminus  in  the  emperor's 
presence  and  debate  the  question  with  him.  Im- 
mediately after  this  he  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Gaul^ither  because  he  was  considered  a  disturber 
of  the  peace  of  the  East  or  his  exile  being  termi- 
nated. 

The  mood  in  which  he  came  back  is  evidenced  by 
his  indignant  letter  to  the  Gallic  bishops  under  the 
title  of  Contra  Constantium.  He  exhorts  them  to 
resist  the  "  Antichrist  "  Constantius 
4.  Later  to  the  death,  and  makes  his  poUcy, 
Life  in  esp>ecially  the  Homoianism  introduced 
GauL  by  him,  responsible  for  the  troubles 
and  the  degradation  of  the  Church. 
When  Hilary  returned  to  Poitiers — in  360  or  more 
probably  in  361 — is  imcertain;  but  it  was  he  who 
beat  down  heresy  in  Gaul.  His  spirit  breathes 
through  the  letter  of  the  Sjmod  of  Paris  (361)  which 
excommunicated  Satuminus.  Nor  did  he  confine 
his  efforts  to  Gaul  alone.  In  Italy  he  supported 
Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  now  also  returned  from  exile; 
but  their  chief  opponent,  Auxentius  of  Milan,  de- 
lated them  to  the  new  emperor,  Valentinian,  as  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace,  and  Valentinian  forbade  them 
to  trouble  the  church  of  Milan,  which  he  regarded 
as  orthodox.  Hilary  made  countercharges  against 
Auxentius,  and  after  a  personal  hearing  before 
court  officials,  the  latter,  as  a  point  of  policy,  ac- 
knowledged the  homoousion — though  he  repudiated 
it  again  not  later  than  the  following  spring — and 
threw  fresh  odium  on  Hilary  and  Eusebius.  Hil- 
ary, attempting  to  expose  his  duplicity,  was  or- 
dered to  leave  Milan,  and  in  his  book  Contra  Au- 
xeritium  gave  a  full  account  of  these  proceedings  to 
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all  the  orthodox  bishops  and  laity.     Tliis  date  (365) 
is  the  last  certain  one  in  his  hfe. 

Several  of  his  most  important  works,  as  enumer- 
ated in  the  list  given  by  Jerome  {De  vir.  ill.,  c), 
have  already  been  dealt  with  in  their  chronological 
connection.  Of  the  others  mentioned  by  him  there 
are  still  extant  a  commentary  on  part  of  the  Psalms, 
a  portion  of  the  Liber  myateriorumj  and  fragments 
of  the  Liber  hymnorum  and  the  commentary  on 
Job.  The  work  on  the  Psalms  is  even  more  exten- 
sive than  in  Jerome's  specification,  covering  Ps. 
i.,  ii.,  ix.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  li.-lxix.,  cxi.,  and  cxviii.-cl. 
The  Liber  mysteriorum  was  long  supposed  to  be 
lost,  but  in  1887  Gamurrini  discovered  a  manu- 
script which,  though  incomplete,  he  identified  with 
this  treatise,  and  found  to  contain  a  treatment  of 
the  mysteries  of  Old  Testament  typology.  Of  the 
commentary  on  Job,  which  Jerome  calls  a  free  ren- 
dering of  Origen's,  two  fragments  are  preserved  by 
Augustine;  its  dependence  on  Origen  places  it  in 
the  period  after  Hilary's  banishment.  There  has 
been  much  discussion  on  the  difficult  question  as 
to  the  existence  of  remains  of  what  Jerome  de- 
scribes as  Liber  adversum  Valentem  et  Ursacium,  his- 
toriam  Ariminensis  et  Seleucienais  synodi  continena. 
Fifteen  "  fragments  "  preserved  in  the  manuscripts 
perhaps  belong  to  this  work,  and  scholars  have 
held  very  divergent  views  about  the  authenticity 
of  them,  together  or  severally;  but  until  further 
evidence  is  presented  the  hypothesis  which  re- 
gards them  all  as  genuine  and  belonging  to  this 
book  seems  the  least  open  to  objection. 

(F.  LooFs.) 

Bibliographt:  The  best  edition  of  the  works  is  the  Bene- 
dictine of  Coustant,  Paris,  1603,  reprinted  with  additions 
by  MafTei,  Verona,  1730.  and  in  MPL,  ix.-x.  Earlier  and 
less  valuable  are  those  by  B.  Asoensius,  Paris,  1510.  and 
by  Erasmus,  Basel,  1523.  Hilary's  principal  work  on  the 
Trinity  and  several  other  tracts  and  homilies  are  in  NPNF, 
2d  ser.,  vol.  ix. 

The  Vita  by  Venantius  Fortunatus.  ed.  B.  Krusch.  is 
in  MOH.  Auct.  ant,  iv.  2  (1885),  1-11;  an  eariy  Vita  is 
in  vol.  i.  of  MaiTei's  ed.  and  in  vol.  ix.  of  MPL.  His  life 
is  ipven  aim  by  Jerome  in  De  vir.  iU.,  chap.  c.  An  ex- 
cellent and  detailed  introduction  to  Hilary's  life  and  wri- 
tings and  theology  is  in  NPNF,  ut  sup.  Consult:  J.  H. 
Reinkens,  Hilariua  von  Poitiera,  Schaffhausen,  1864; 
J.  B.  WirthmQller.  Die  Lehre  de*  .  .  .  Hilarius  von 
Paitiera,  Regensburg,  1805;  K.  R.  Hagenbach.  Hiat.  of 
Chrietian  Doctrine;  i.  passim,  ii.  82,  Edinburgh,  1880; 
O.  Bardenhewer,  Patrologie,  Freiburg,  1894;  G.  Dreves, 
in  ZHT,  xii  (1888).  358-361;  Baltser,  Die  Chrietoloffie 
dea  heiligen  Hilariua  von  PoUiera,  Rottweil.  1889;  F.  W. 
Farrar.  Livea  of  Uie  Fathera,  i.  426-467.  New  York,  1889; 
A.  Ebert,  AUoemeine  Oeaehichte  der  JAteratur  dea  Mittel- 
altera,  i.  143-145.  Leipsic,  1889;  8.  W.  Teuffel.  Oeaehichte 
der  rOmiachen  Literalur,  pp.  1053-1057,  ib.  1890;  H. 
Lindemann,  Hilary  von  Poitiera,  liber  myateriarum,  Mon- 
ster, 1905;  Wilmars,  in  Revue  bfnMictine,  April  and  July. 
1907;  Ceillier,  Auteura  aarrfe,  iv.  1-89.  566-676  et 
passim,  consult  index;  Neander,  Chriatian  Church,  ii. 
618-622  et  passim;  Schafi.  Chriatian  Church,  iii.  589, 
6C4,  959-961;    DCB,  iii.  54-56. 

HILDA  (HILD),  SAINT:  Abbess  of  Whitby  (40 
m.  n.n.e.  of  York);  b.  614;  d.  at  Whitby  Nov.  17, 
680.  She  was  baptized  by  Paulinus  (q.v.)  at  York 
with  her  great-vmcle  EMwin,  king  of  Northmnbria, 
and  his  nobles  in  627.  At  the  age  of  thirty-three 
she  started  to  join  her  sister,  Hereswid,  who  was 
a  nun  in  Gaul,  but  was  recalled  from  East  Anglia 
by  Aidan  and  appointed  over  a  small  monastic 


community  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Wear.  In 
649  she  became  abbess  at  HartIefK>ol.  In  667  she 
founded  a  double  monastery  at  Whitby  (then  called 
Streansshalch),  which  became  the  most  famous 
religious  house  in  northeast  E^^and.  The  Synod 
of  Whitby  (q.v.)  was  held  there  in  664,  after  which 
Hilda  accepted  the  Roman  date  for  Easter.  Five 
of  the  monks  trained  under  her  rule  became  bishops. 
The  poet  Caedmon  (q.v.),  perhaps  originally  a  la- 
borer on  the  monastic  lands,  was  made  a  brother  of 
the  house  by  Hilda,  and  received  instruction  and 
encouragement  from  her. 

Bibuographt:  Bede,  Hiat.  eccL,  iii.  24-25,  iv.  23.  24; 
J.  B.  Liehtfoot,  Leadera  of  the  Northern  Churth,  Loodoo, 
1890;  DC'B.  iii.  77-78;  DNB,  xxvi.  381-382;  W.  Brigbt, 
Chaptera  of  Early  Engliah  Church  Hittory,  Oxford,  1897. 

HILDEBERT,  tl"de-b&r,'OFLAVARDnr:  Bishop 
of  Le  Mans  and  archbishop  of  Tours;  b.  at  La- 
vardin,  near  Montoire  (24  m.  w.n.w.  of  Blois),  de- 
partment of  Loir-et-Cher,  c.  1056;  d.  at  Tours  Dec. 
18,  1133.  After  1085  he  was  schokuticits  in  the 
cathedral  of  Le  Mans,  and  became  archdeacon  there 
in  1091.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Le  Mans  in  1096. 
A  minority  of  the  clergy  and  William  Rufus  of 
England,  at  that  time  feudal  lord  of  Maine,  pro- 
tested against  his  election  as  bishop;  and  until  the 
death  of  the  King  Hildebert  had  to  suffer  much 
from  the  ill  will  of  the  Elnglish  court.  After  the 
end  of  the  second  campaign  against  Maine,  he  was 
even  forced  to  follow  the  king  to  England  as  pris- 
oner, but  in  1100  he  was  released.  Shortly  after 
his  return  to  Le  Mans,  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
Italy,  asking  to  be  reheved  from  his  duties;  but 
Paschal  II.  would  not  give  his  consent.  Richly 
provided  with  means  for  the  continuation  of  the 
building  of  his  cathedral,  he  returned  to  Le  Mans 
in  1101.  He  developed  a  busy  administrative  ac- 
tivity, which  was  interrupted  only  by  his  attend- 
ance at  various  French  councils,  and  by  a  captivity 
of  several  months  in  the  castle  of  Count  Rotrou  du 
Perche  (1112).  About  1116  Henry  of  Lausanne 
(q.v.)  appeared  in  Le  Mans  and  preached  fearlessly 
against  the  conduct  of  the  higher  clergy.  The  peo- 
ple enthusiastically  hailed  the  anticlerical  agita- 
tion, and  when  Hildebert  returned  from  a  second 
journey  to  Italy  he  was  received  with  maledictions, 
though  he  banished  Henry  from  town  and  diocese. 
In  1120  Hildebert  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing the  cathedral  finished.  In  1123  he  attended 
the  great  Lateran  Council  of  Calixtus  II.  at  Rome. 
Through  Louis  VI.  of  France  he  was  choeen  arch- 
bishop of  Tours  in  1125,  against  his  will.  His  new 
office  involved  him  immediately  in  new  and  pro- 
tracted struggles  with  Louis  about  appointments 
to  offices,  with  the  bishop  of  Dol  about  jurisdiction 
over  the  dioceses  of  Brittany,  etc. 

Hildebert  achieved  fame  beyond  the  bouindaries 
of  his  diocese  chiefly  by  his  hterary  works,  particu- 
larly his  poems.  He  had  great  talents  for  form. 
He  was  the  first  medieval  writer  who  mastered 
Latin  like  a  living  language,  but  he  was  more  of  a 
versifier  than  of  a  poet.  Next  to  his  poems,  Hil- 
debert achieved  fame  by  the  elegant  style  of  his 
letters  and  by  his  preacliing  in  French  and  Latin. 
He  was  the  first  prominent  representative  of  the 
tendency  which  led  later  to  the  Renaissance,  but 
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was  temporarily  checked  by  the  rise  of  monaati- 
ciam  and  the  aetivity  of  the  mentlicant  orders. 

Bcaugendre  has  embodied  in  his  edition  of  Hil* 
debert^^s  works  (Paris,  170S)  sU  anonymous  wri- 
tings that  he  could  possibly  ascribe  to  his  hero. 
Bouraas^'s  edition  (MPLf  clxxi.  1-1486)  is  not 
much  better.  Of  the  numerous  prose  works  at- 
tributed to  Hildebert,  the  only  ones  suitsly  gemi- 
me  are  four  sermons,  a  work  entitled  Liber  de 
querimimia  et  conflictu  camis  el  spiriius  seu  anim(B 
(c.  1100),  and  two  biographies  of  saint^s,  VUa  S. 
Radegundia  and  VUa  Huganis  uhbaih  Cl-uniacensi^. 
The  ^nuineness  of  the  following  poetical  works  is 
proved :  V€^s^ts  de  ^acrificio  mi^AfE ;  De  operQ)%is 
sex  dierum;  Inscnptimium  chrwtianorum  libeUti*; 
Vita  Marim  Mg^pliacm ;  some  of  the  Carmina  mis- 
ceUanea  and  of  the  Carmma  ijuiifferentin.  The  gen- 
uineness of  the  following  poetical  works  has  not 
yet  been  invest! gated  :  De  ardim  mundi ;  Carmmi 
in  iibrm  regum  ;  V€t$k^  dc  S.  Vineeniio :  De  inmn- 
twne  S.  CnicLs;  Lamentali^  peccatrteis  animal.  It 
is  possible  that  Hildebert  is  the  author  of  a  His' 
iaria  de  Mahomete.  (H.  BOhmer.) 

Bibuoohapht:  CritiouiniB  by  B.  H&yrdflu  of  tho  ^itiona 
of  Beaugeadre  ftod  Bouraw^  are  in  Notireg  f|  extraita  de 
la  hibliotkktfve  naiwnalt,  xxviiL  2,  pp.  2^-4^,  stxix.  2Sl- 
362.  riuti.  2.  pp,  126-140.  xxscii.  2,  pp,  7,  M-im.  ijcdii. 
It  pp.  257  sqq.  Certain  lettcMen,  vd^  E^  Rackttr^  sj«  in 
MOH,  Lib.  d€  nt^,  ii  (1893).  CM^Za.  Source*  for  a  life 
are  the  VUa  HiMeberii  In  the  Actti  vpiKOporum  Cenno- 
manmmuium  rcprint«d  in  the  IntroduclidnA  to  the  edittuni 
of  6e»a^t)drt  and  Bomass^^  OrUFricuii  Vltatis,  HUt. 
ted,,  ed.  A.  ]e  Prevofft,  li.  260-201,  576,  iv.  41  oqq,,  103, 
374.  Pori^  lg3S-55:  and  WiLLiam  of  Malmeabury,  ed.  W. 
Stubbfi,  in  Roik  5*pi**,  no.  90,  pp.  338-340,  402-403, 
London,  1817^89.  The  biographitTi  by  V.  H<ibeft-I>u- 
permn  (Bujod^^  1868)  and  P,  D^wrvilUers  (Paris,  1876) 
are  lupcrsedcd  by  A,  DieudoniK^^  MiidMbert  d*  Lavardinj 
,  .  .  «a  n«.  ws«  teitrm*  Pads,  1898;  cf.  E.  A.  Freemiin. 
Rei(pt  of  Waiiam  Rufus,  IL  191-245,  274-302,  62S-<J45. 
654-fl5e.  Oxford,  1882;  F.  Baxth,  HUdehtrt  v<m  lAJvardin 
ufid  daM  kirrhticht  SUUungbaeirunow^^^  Stytteart, 
1MI6;  Wflttenbach,  DGQ.  ii  (1885),  IQI,  u  (1894),  217; 
Julian,  Hymnotoffy,  Pp.  522-G23;  E.  0.  Treaob,  Smred 
Latin  Poetry,  pp.  lOS-^lOO,  Londoa,  1864. 

EILDEBRANB.    Si:e  Gregort  VIT.,  Pope. 

HILDEGARB,  SAIKT:  Abbess  of  Disibodenberg 
and  Ru|Mjrt^!j«rg,  nt*ar  Bingen;  b.  at  the  castle  of 
B^kelheira  (16  m.  by  rail  s.  of  Bingpn)  1098  or 
1099;  d.  at  Rupert^berg  1178*  She  was  educated 
at  the  Disibodenberg  abbey  by  a  female  reel  use » 
Jutta  of  Sponheini,  and  became  abbess  herself  in 
11315,  Subsequently  she  founded  and  superin- 
tended the  cloister  on  the  Rupcrtaberg,  She  influ* 
enced  the  ecclesiastical  and  moral  conditions  of 
the  time  by  her  speech  and  example,  in  the  course 
of  journeys  to  France,  to  Swabia,  Colore,  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  by  her  manifold  writings, 
the  product  of  ecstatic  visionary  conditions,  and 
the  earliest  memoriala  of  German  mysticism.  From 
1141  onward,  Hildegard  hatl  her  visions ^  imparted 
through  the  "  inner  light/*  recorded  in  writing; 
thus  originated  her  principal  work,  Scivias  [i.e.,  Sci 
viae}  Dominif  her  Liber  t>Um  merUorum,  E^ptmtwnes 
evang€lionimf  and  other  books.  Although  never 
canonixedf  Uilde^ard's  name  has  found  recognition 
in  the  Mariyrohgium  cf  the  Roman  Catholic  Church; 
and  «he  is  stiE  highly  honored  in  the  districts  of  the 
confluence  of  the  Nahe  and  the  Rhine. 

K.  Beneath. 


BiBLto<iHAPHT^  An  extcnnVe  liat  of  literacure  jj  giveo  in 
Potthast*  Wtgweiaer,  pp.  1373-74^  and  anottier  by 
F.  W.  E,  Roth,  in  Quartatbimter  dw  hiHoriMchin  Verana 
far  .  .  ,  /f««n»,  1SS6,  pp.  2i  1-223.  1887.  pp.  78-8fl, 
HiklegardV  Episial<r  et  propfutim  are  moftt  accenlbb  in 
MPL,  eitcvii.;  the  Epiatoia  af«  in  Germ,  traiul.  in  2 
vots..  Rfigciubt&rs*  1&&4;  previously  inedited  workii,  ed. 
Da  via,  arq  m  L«  Matuie,  July  I,  1883;  her  Nova  opera, 
ed.  J,  B.  Pitra.  appeared  Paris,  1SS3.  cf.  AnaUda  Bot- 
tanduina,  i  (1^2  K  SeT-fiOS.  Tb<>  Life  of  HUdegard  by 
Theodorie,  mth  pmta tonal  matter,  is  ia  A3B,  Sept.,  ir. 
067-^07,  and  in  MPL,  GtmU.  0t-l3Q»  and  ia  Fr.  transL, 
Louv&iti,  1822.  Other  pertinent  luatter  is  wjleiutcid  ia 
AiiB,  lit  sup.,  pp,  607-701,  Conault*  L.  Clanis,  Lebfti 
der  hiitioan  HUd^ioard.  Hegensbung,  1S54;  W.  Prt^er, 
O^cAichU  der  dmitaeheH  Myatik^  j,  13-34,  Leipoic,  1874; 
J.  P,  i^chriidfeejjs,  J^b^n  und  iVirken  der  heilHfan.  HiMe^ 
gard,  Freiburg,  lfiT9;  A,  Battandier.  ia  Rema  da  qu4«- 
Htm*  hiatoriqu&t  xxiii  {1883).  ^95-A25;  R.  A.  Vsughan, 
ff intra  wUh  ihs  MyOc^,  L  140,  Ii.  21^.  8tb  ed.,  Londan, 
n.d.:  KL,  V.  2061-74;  Neander,  Ckriatian  Chwdtt  iv. 
215-220,  225,  462,  6Sfi.  V.  222.  381. 

miDESHEIM,  BISHOPRIC  OF:    The  biehoprio 

for  the  Eiist^ftijilian  districts  in  the  northwesteni 
regioDiJ  of  the  Harz  Mount^ns.  It  was  probably 
created  early  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pioua  (814-^ 
840),  a«  the  Hlldesheim  catalogue  of  the  bishops 
names  two  bishops  before  Ebo  (q.v.)  and  the  latter 
received  the  bbhopric  shortly  before  the  Synod  of 
Main^  in  847,  in  which  he  took  part  as  bishop  of 
Hildeaheim,  The  most  prominent  among  the  Hil- 
desheim  bishops  were  Altfrid,  founder  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Hildesheim^  Bern  ward,  and  Godehard. 
The  most  important  monastery  in  the  diocese  was 
Gandersheim,  founded  852  at  Brunshausea  and  re- 
moved to  Gandersheim  in  856.  {A,  Hauck,) 

The  bishops  acquired  great  temporal  power  un- 
der the  Hohenstaufen  emperors,  and  had  been  so 
mych  distracted  by  the  consequent  cares  and  strug- 
gles that  there  was  great  need  of  reform  when  it 
was  undertaken  by  Bishop  Magnua  of  Saxony- 
Lauenburg  (1424-52)  supported  by  Nicholas  of 
Cusa  (see  Cuba,  Nicholas  of)  who  had  been  sent 
to  North  Germany  for  tlib  purpose,  and  by  Jan 
Buach  (q.v.)  and  the  Windeeheim  congregation, 
as  well  as  by  the  Benedictine  congregation  later 
called  of  Bursfelde  (q.v,),  wlucb  oHipnated  within 
the  diocese  about  this  time.  Worldlinefss^  how- 
ever, made  fresh  inroads »  and  under  John  IV.  of 
Saxon y-Lauenburg  (1504-27)  all  was  ripe  for  both 
poLiticai  and  religious  innovations.  A  large  part 
of  the  diocese  became  Protestant  and  the  dukes  of 
Brun3W(ck-L^tneburg  and  B  runs  wick"  Wolf enb^ttel 
took  the  power.  The  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1548) 
confirmed  the  existing  status  and  prevented  any 
attempts  at  restonng  Roman  Catholicism,  In 
1803  the  remaining  territory  of  the  diocese  w^as 
secularized  and  annexed  as  a  principality  t^  Prus- 
sia; but  the  Concordat  of  1824  between  Hanover 
and  Rome  establbhed  new  and  much  larger  bound- 
aries for  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  bisbops, 
including  a  Roman  Catholic  population  of  55,000. 
Bibliograpdt;  H.  A.  Ltlintirif  GcKhieht*  dcf  JDij^cew  und 
^tadt  llUdeahmm,  2  vnU.,  Hild»heim.  i$57-5S:  A.  Bert^ 
fam,  Dia  BistlibU  vmi  fliideMheim,  ib.  1S96:  idem,  (?*• 
achichU  dtM  Biaihuma  HUd^Imm^  IK  IB&^i  Hflttbenff*  KD^ 
n.  4f^;    Hauck,  KD,  ii.  fSm. 

HILDUnf,  n"da"an'i  Abbot  of  St.  Denis;  d, 
Nov.  22,  840.  He  came  of  a  noble  Frankish  family^ 
was  a  pupil  of  Alcuin,  and  became  a  man  of  great 
learning!  admired  by  Eabanua  MatmiSi  Wal&fried 
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Strabo,  and  the  famous  Hincmar  of  Reims,  his  pu- 
pil. At  the  end  of  814  or  beginning  of  815  he 
became  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  though  he  was  not  yet 
a  monk.  In  819  or  822  he  was  made  archicapeU 
lanua  to  Louis  the  Pious,  and  his  subsequent  career 
was  of  more  political  than  ecclesiastical  impor- 
tance. In  827  an  embassy  from  the  Eastern  em- 
peror, Michael  Balbus,  brought  the  works  of  Dio- 
nysius  the  Areopagite  as  a  present  to  Louis  the 
Pious,  who  placed  them  in  cliarge  of  Hilduin  as 
abbot  of  St.  Denis,  having  a  special  devotion  to 
the  saint,  whom  he  regarded  as  identical  w^ith  the 
Areopagite,  and  in  835  charged  him  to  write  the  life 
of  St.  Denis.  This  biography  is  of  importance  as 
taking  the  same  view  of  the  identity — the  view 
which,  although  all  his  contemporaries  did  not  share 
it,  prevailed  finally  and  dominated  the  Middle  Ages. 
Involved  in  the  struggle  of  Louis  the  Pious  with  his 
sons,  he  lost  his  position  at  court  and  was  impris- 
oned for  a  time  in  the  abbey  of  Corvey.  He  was 
soon  pardoned  by  Louis,  and  some  of  his  abbeys 
were  restored  to  him;  but  he  took  no  further  part 
in  political  conflicts,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
reformation  of  St.  Denis,  probably  taking  the  mo- 
nastic vows  in  this  period.  (Fosst.) 

Bibliographt:  Sources  are  to  be  found  in:  MPL,  cvi. 
109-110;  MOH,  Epial.,  v  (1898-99).  325  sqq.;  Ermol- 
dufl  Nigellujj.  111.,  v.  270-271,  IV.,  v.  412,  in  MPL,  cv. 
Consult:  A.  Ebert,  AUgemeine  Oeachichte  der  LUeraiur  dea 
Mittelaltera,  ii.  147,  248.  348,  I^ipsic,  1880;  H.  Fom. 
C/e6er  den  Abt  Hilduin,  Berlin,  1886;  Hiatoire  liiUraire  de 
la  France,  iv.  607-613;    XL,  v.  2089-90. 

HILGENFELD,  ADOLF  (BERlfHARD  CHRIS- 
TOPH  CHRISTIAN):  German  Protestant;  b.  at 
Stappenbeck  (near  Salzwedel,  54  m.  n.n.w.  of  Mag- 
deburg) June  2,  1823;  d.  at  Jena  Jan.  12,  1907. 
He  studied  at  Berlin  and  Halle  1841-45,  and  in 
1847  became  privat-docent  at  Jena.  In  1850  he 
was  appointed  associate  professor  in  the  same  uni- 
versity, and  in  1869  was  made  honorary  full  pro- 
fessor, while  from  1890  to  his  death  he  was  full 
professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis.  In  theology 
he  belonged  to  the  liberal  school  of  F.  C.  Baur.  Be- 
sides his  work  as  editor  of  tiie  Zeitschrift  fiir  trw- 
aenachaftliche  Theologie  after  1858,  he  wrote  Die 
demerUinischen  Rekognitionen  und  Homilien  (Jena, 
1848);  Das  Evangelium  und  die  Briefe  Johannia 
nach  ihrem  Lehrbegriff  (Halle,  1849);  Kritische  Un- 
teraiLchungen  iiber  die  Evangelien  Justins,  der  cle- 
merUinischen  HomUien  und  Marcions  (1850);  Die 
Olossolalie  in  der  alien  Kirche  (Leipsic,  1850);  Daa 
MarkuS'Evangelium  (1850);  DerGalaterbrief  (1852); 
Die  apoatolischen  V&ter  (Halle,  1853);  Die  Evan- 
gelien nach  ihrer  Entstehung  und  geschichtlichen  Be- 
deutung  (Leipsic,  1854);  Das  Urchristentum  in 
den  Hauptwendepunklen  seines  Entwicklungsgangea 
(Jena,  1855);  Die  jildische  Apokalyptik  (1857); 
Der  Paschastreit  der  alien  Kirche  (Halle,  1860);  Der 
Kanon  und  die  Krilik  des  Neuen  Testaments  in  ihrer 
geschichtlichen  Ausbildung  (1863);  Die  Propheten 
Esra  und  Daniel  und  ihre  neueste  Bearbeitungen 
(1863);  Novum  Testamentum  extra  canonem  recep- 
tum  (4  parts,  Leipsic,  1874);  Messias  JudoBorum, 
libris  eorum  paulo  ante  et  paulo  post  Christum  natum 
conscriptis  iUustraius  (1869);  Historisch-kritische 
Einleiiung  in  das  Neue  Testament  (1875);  Die  lehn- 


inische  Weissagung  uber  die  Mark  Brandenbwr^ 
(1875);  Die  KeUergeschichte  des  Urehristenivmi 
(1884);  Judentum  und  Judenchristentum  (1S86); 
HermcB  pastor  grctce  integer  (18S7);  Libellus  de  ofco- 
toribus  inter  Cyprian  i  scripta  canservaius  (Frei- 
burg, 1889);  Acta  apoatolorum  grcece  et  latine  (Bo- 
lin,  1899);  and  Ignatii  Antiocheni  et  Polycarji 
Smymcei  epistulce  et  martyria  (1902). 

Bxbuoorapht:  H.  Hilgenfeld,  VeneiehniU  der  wm  Adt^ 
Hilgenfeld  verfaaeten  Schriften,  Leipaic,  1006. 

HILL,  ROWLAin>:  Popular  English  preacher; 
b.  at  Hawkstone  Park  (11  m.  n.e.  of  Shrewsbuiy), 
Shropshire,  Aug.  23,  1744;  d.  in  London  Apr.  11, 
1833.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  St.  John's 
(Dollege,  Clambridge  (B.A.,  1769),  where  he  came 
imder  the  influence  of  the  Methodists.  For  preach- 
ing in  the  open  air  in  and  around  Cambridge  with- 
out a  license  he  was  opposed  by  the  authorities  and 
frequently  assaulted  by  mobs.  Finally,  in  1773, 
after  he  had  been  refused  ordination  by  six  bishops, 
he  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
to  the  curacy  of  Kingston,  Somersetshire,  but  was 
subsequently  denied  priest's  orders.  Having  come 
into  an  inheritance  through  the  death  of  his  father, 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  he  built  in  1783  Surrey  Chapel 
London.  Here  he  preached  to  immense  audiences 
almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Attached  to 
the  chapel  were  thirteen  Sunday-Schools,  with  an 
enrolment  of  over  3,000  children.  In  the  summer 
Hill  preached  through  the  country,  even  visiting 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  attracting  large  crowds 
wherever  he  went.  He  was  one  of  the  foimders  of 
the  Religious  Tract  Society  and  an  active  promoter 
of  the  interests  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
and  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  He 
was  an  early  advocate  of  vaccination,  and  published 
a  tract  on  the  subject  in  1806.  His  principal  work 
is  Village  Dialogues  (London,  1801 ;  34th  ed.,  1839). 

Biblioorapht:  W.  Jones,  Memoir  of  Rowland  ffiU.  ed. 
Sherman,  London,  1840;  £.  Sidney,  Life  of  Rev.  Rav- 
land  HiU,  ib.  1845;  James  Sherman,  Memorial  of  Rov- 
land  HiU,  ib.  1857;  V.  J.  Charlesworth,  Rowland  HUL' 
hia  Life,  Aneodotea  and  Pulpit  Sayinoa^  ib.  1879;  E. 
Broome.  Rowland  Hill:  Prea€her  and  Wit,  ib.  1883;  DNB, 
xxvi.  411. 

HILLEL :  Jewish  rabbi  in  the  time  of  Herod. 
He  was  called  "  the  Elder  "  to  distinguish  him 
from  other  persons  of  the  same  name,  and  was  de- 
scended from  a  poor  Babylonian  family  which, 
as  a  later  Jewish  legend  relates,  traced  its  pedigree 
back  to  David.  According  to  Siphrd  on  Deut. 
xxxiv.  7,  he  was  forty  years  old  when  he  emigrated 
from  his  native  country  to  Palestine  in  order  to 
devote  himself  in  Jerusalem  to  the  study  of  the 
law.  His  poverty  compelled  him  to  become  a  day- 
laborer.  It  was  said  that  he  used  half  of  his  wages 
to  provide  the  fees  for  instruction  under  the  most 
celebrated  rabbis  of  his  time.  He  distinguished 
himself  not  only  by  his  zeal  for  knowledge,  but  also 
by  his  great  patience  and  gentleness  both  in  word 
and  in  deed.  The  "  Sayings  of  the  Fathers  "  and 
other  sources  have  preserved  many  a  beautiful 
sentence  imder  the  name  of  Hillel,  and  many  ex- 
amples of  his  noble  deeds  are  recorded  in  the  Tal- 
mud.   But  he  can  not  be  called  a  reformer;  his 
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mode  of  thought  waa  easiustic,  and  could  in  no  way 
be  compared  to  that  of  Jesus.    The  name  of  Hillel 
was  little  known  anaong  Christiana  until  £.  Renan 
m  Mb  Vie  de  Jesus  (PariB,  XS63)  put  him  almost  on 
a  level  with  Je&us  and  called  him  his  true  teaeher. 
A.  Geiger  and  other  rabbli^,  followed  Renan,    De- 
lit  xscb,   howevetp   in   his    monograph    Jetraa  imd 
Hillel  (Erlangen,    1866)  haa    eon  vine  tngLy  shown 
that  Hillel  was  overejst  itnated  and  the  unique  im* 
portance  of  Jesus  completely  ignored  by  Renan  and 
Jewifih  writers.     The  lack  of  even  the  most  unim- 
portant testimony  Is  against  the  assumption  tliat 
Jesus  was  influenced  by  Uillel.     (Ef .  L.  Strack.) 
Btblio{IKafh:t:    Strhdrer,  09S€h\di.i€^  ti.  359-:}G3  et  pasaim, 
£n£^  t»LDsJ.«   II.,   L  359-363  tit   pAKatm;    A«  Geigfsj^^  Da* 
Judenthum  urkd  mHfw  UfAcAkht^,  i.  9^-107,  BrpAlau,  18^: 
M^   Nicol&a.    Da   Dtxtrine*   reifii^ieusei  dts  juift,    p»rt  L, 
ctimp.  liL,  FuiR,  1867;    E,  Stnpfer,  Lta  Idea  rtligimueM  «n 
PidatinB  h  i'ipoqug  dt  Jima-Chtist,  ohap^  jtU,,  ib^  1878; 
G.  Goiteia^  in  MagnLdn  fQr  die  Witten^^-haft  tfet  Jvden- 
turn*,  iki  U8S4»,  1-15,  40-87;    W,  B«cber,  Die  Agada  dtr 
TannaUen,  L  4^14,  Stnutburg,  1884;   T.  Leir,  iti  Revue  da 
r  iuima,  ixxi.  202^21 1 1  xxxiiL  143-144;  JE,  yL  897- 
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HILLER:  A  family  of  WQrttemberg  poets  and 
theologians 

1.  Uatthlus  Hiller,  Orientalist}  was  bom  at 
Stuttgart  Feb.  15,  1545;  d.  at  KOnigsbronn  (45  m. 
e,  of  Stuttgart)  Feb,  3,  1725,  In  1577  he  became 
assistant  preacher  in  Herrenberg,  1385  preceptor  tn 
Bebenhausen,  1502  profeftaor  of  Hebrew,  1598  of 
theology  in  TQbingen,  1716  abbot  in  Konigabronn. 
He  wrote  a  Hebrew- Latin  dictionaiy,  aUo  De 
mrcano  kelhib  et  fori  (TQbingen<  1692)^  Ojiomtisiicum 
sacrum  (1706),  and  Hi£ropkiflican  (Utrecht,  1725}* 

2.  Fnedrich  Konrad  Hiller,  councilor  of  the 
chancery  and  hymn -writer,  was  bom  at  Unter- 
5wiaheim,  near  Brucbsal  (12  m.  n.e.  of  Carknihe), 
1662;  d.  there  1726.  He  wrote  172  bynms  which 
he  edited  under  the  title  Denkmoi  der  ErkenntniSj 
L/Ube  und  Ltfb  GoUes  in  neuen  gekllichen  Liedm^ 
(Stuttsart,  1711), 

3.  Philipp  Friedrich  Hiller,  hymn-writer,  was  bom 
at  MuhlhauBen-on-the-En?  (near  Vaihingen,  15  m. 
n.w.  of  Stuttgart)  Jan,  6,  1699;  d.  at  Stemheim* 
on-the-Aibuch  (near  Heidcnheim,  22  m.  n,n.e»  of 
Ulm)  Apr.  24,  1769.  He  was  educated  at  Maul- 
brorni  aud  Tubingen,  was  private  tutor  in  Nurem- 
berg from  1729  to  1731,  became  pastor  of  Neckar- 
Gn!imngen  in  1732,  of  Muhlhausen-on-the-Ena  in 
1736,  and  of  Steinheim  in  1748,  In  1751  he  almost 
completely  lost  his  voice;  and,  being  thus  excluded 
from  the  pulpit,  he  devoted  himself  to  hymn-wri- 
ting. He  put  all  the  prayem  of  Johann  Amdt^a 
ParadLe^garthin  into  the  fomfi  of  songs  under  the 
title  Jokann  Amdia  Paradis^gdrikin  von  Tteiwm  an- 
gelegt  (4  parts,  Nuremberg,  1729-31),  Bosides  this 
work,  he  wrote  more  than  a  thousand  hymns  and 
religious  songs  which  he  published  under  the  title 
OeUUiches  Liederkdstlein  (2  parts,  Sttittgart,  1762- 
1767).  He  also  composed  a  life  of  Jesus  in  Alexan- 
drine vemes  (2  parts,  Heilbronn  and  Ttibingen, 
1753)-  Kurze  und  erbauliche  Anduchtcn  bei  der 
Beicht  und  dem  heUigen  AbendmaJd  (Tubingien  and 
Stuttgart,  1752);  Aforgeti-  und  Abemiandachitn 
nach  dem  Grhel  des  Herm  (Stuttgart,  1785);  finally 
a  work  in  prose,  Xeues  Syatevt  aller  Vorbilder  Jcru 
ChrisH  dwrch  das  game  AUc  TestaTrwnl  in  zwei  Teilen 


(Stuttgart,  1758-6S),     Hiller  baa  become  the  fa- 
vorite spiritual  poet  of  Evangelical  VVCifttemberg. 

(H,  MOSAJPF.) 

BisuoaKAFHTi  On  1.  8.  PSater*  in  ffkrt>pAi/<icon,  Utnehl, 
1726.  On  2i  Dttikmal  dm-  ErktnniniM^  prafao«,  Stutl- 
emrt,  1711;  E.  E.  Kot^  G^tchidUm  d^t  KirckmUitdM,  t,  59 
»qq.,  Stutteut,  1869.  On  3;  O,  F,  H^mer.  iVoc4Hcftien 
von  Liedwdi^ttm  dm  AuQwbttrgef  GetanobuchM^  pp.  tl&- 
129,  Scliwab^eh,  1770;  A,  KoApp,  AUwHrttembmvUf^ 
Chanxkkn,  pp.  7S-142,  Btutt«&rt,  1870;  E,  E.  Kcm^,  ul 
sup,,  V.  107  m^QA  ADB,  mi.  42&  sqq.;  Julian,  Bymnoi- 
pffg,  pp.  £24-5  25, 

HILLEE,  ALFRED;  Lutheran;  b.  at  Bhanm 
Center,  N.  Y,,  Apr.  22,  1831.  He  was  educated  at 
Hart  wick  Seminary,  N,  Y.,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1S57,  He  then  held  sucee^tve  pas- 
torates in  his  denomination  at  Fayette,  K.  Y. 
(1857-58),  and  at  German  Valley,  N,  J.  (lS5Sr-81), 
Since  1S81  he  haa  been  professor  of  systematic  the- 
ology in  Hart  wick  Seminary.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  was  a  delegate  of  the  U,  S,  Christian  Com- 
tniasion,  and  in  the  spring  of  1805  organi^d  the 
Array  Church  in  the  cavalry  department  at  Naah- 
ville,  Tenn.  Theologically  lie  adheres  to  **  the 
doctrinid  basis  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Evan^ 
geUcal  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States." 

HILLIS,  NEWELL  DWIGHT:  Oongregationalistj 
b,  at  Magnolia,  la.,  Sept.  2,  1858,  He  was  grad* 
uated  at  Lake  Forest  University  (B.A,,  1884)  and 
McCortniek  Theological  SemLciary,  Chicago  (18S7). 
He  then  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministiy  and 
held  pastorates  at  Peoria,  111.  (1887-90),  Evans- 
ton,  111,  (1890-04),  and  Central  Church,  Chicagq, 
an  independent  church  (1894  99),  Since  1899  he 
has  been  pastor  of  Plymouth  (^ongregjational  Church, 
Brooklyn,  He  baa  written  A  Man's  Value  to  So- 
cietif  (New  York,  1896);  Foretokens  of  Immortality 
(1897);  Inpesimeni  of  Infif^eTice  :  Study  of  Social 
Sffmpathu  ond  Service  (1898);  WiUiam  Ewart 
Gladstone:  SchoUir,  Siate^man,  Christian  (1S98); 
Great  Books  as  Life-Teachers:  Sindiee  of  Character ^ 
Real  and  Ideal  (1899);  Right  Living  as  a  Fine  Art : 
Stitdy  of  Channing^a  Symphony  (1899);  Influence 
of  Christ  in  Modern  Life  (1900);  Across  the  Conti- 
nent of  the  Years  {1901 );  David  the  Poet  and  King 
(1901);  Faiih  and  Character  (IW2):  Master  of  the 
Science  of  Right  Living  (1902);  The  Quest  of  Happi- 
ness (1902) ;  School  in  the  Home:  Debt  Parents  Owe 
their  Children  (1902);  Building  a  Working  Faith 
(1903);  Success  through  Self-Hclp  (1903);  The 
Qiimt  of  John  Chopman  (1904);  and  Fortune  of  the 
Republic  (1906), 

HILTALmGER,  JOHANN  (John  of  Basel,  Jo- 
hannes Angel  us) :  Bishop  of  Lombcz  (a  small  town 
of  France,  department  of  Gers,  19  m.  s.e.  of  Auch); 
b.  at  Basel  c.  1315;  d.  at  Freiburg  1392.  He  en- 
tered the  Augustinian  order  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  theology  at  Paris  in  1371,  From 
1371  to  1377  he  was  provincial  in  the  Rhenish- 
Swabian  province  of  the  order*  He  again  received 
this  dignity  in  1379,  being  general  procurator  in 
the  mean  time.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Great, 
Sehism  (see  Schism),  he  sided  with  Gemcnt  VIL, 
who  made  him  general  prior  of  the  order  in  Sept,* 
1379.  He  developed  a  ceaseless  activity  in  the 
service  of  Clement,  particularly  in  the  Upper  Rhine 
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country.     Even  after  his  elevation  to  the  see  of 

Lombez  in  1389  he  remained  Clement's  confidential 

man  on  the  Upper  Rhine  r.nd  continued  to  work 

at  Freiburg  for  the  curia  of  Avignon.     He  wrote, 

among  other  things,  CommerUaria  in  libros  serUen- 

tiarum.  Herman  Haupt. 

BiBUooaAPHT :    M.    F.    A.    Hdhn,    Chronologia    provineict 

Rheno-Suevicae     crdinii    .  .  .    Auguttini,     pp.    65    sqq., 

Wfirsburg,  1744;   H.  Haupt,  in  ZKG,  vi  (1885),  334  sqq., 

582;    idem,  in  ZeiUehrift  fUr  die  OetchidUe  de»  Oberrheine, 

new  series,  v.  201.  296.  318-310,  vi.  212,  231;    C.  Eubel, 

in  R&miadte  QuariaUchrift  fOr  ehriailiche  AUertumdcunde, 

vii  (1803),  412.  viii  (1894),  261. 

HILTEN,  JOHANN:  Franciscan  monk  of  Eisen- 
ach; b.  in  the  diocese  of  Fulda  before  1425;  d.  at 
Eisenach  c.  1500.  After  he  had  studied  in  Erfurt 
and  preached  in  Livonia,  he  entered  the  Franciscan 
monastery  in  Magdeburg.  From  1477  he  was  kept 
a  prisoner  in  the  monasteries  of  Weimar  and  Eisen- 
ach. He  studied  the  Bible  diligently,  as  well  as 
the  prophecies  of  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden  and  of 
his  contemporary  Johann  Lichtenberger.  He  at- 
tacked ecclesiastical  abuses,  and  on  the  basis  of  his 
studies  of  the  Apocalypse  predicted  great  revolu- 
tions in  Church  and  State.  He  deplored  the  sepa- 
ration between  clergy  and  laity  and  denied  the 
claim  of  the  pope  to  be  the  vice-regent  of  Christ. 
According  to  Myconius  he  put  the  decline  of  the 
papal  power  in  the  year  1514,  according  to  Me- 
lanchthon  in  1516.  He  extended  the  rule  of  the 
Turks  in  Europe,  according  to  Myconius,  from  6(X) 
to  1570;  according  to  Melanchthon,  he  foretold 
that  the  Turks  would  rule  as  Gog  and  Magog  in 
Germany  and  Italy  in  1600;  then  he  expected  a 
reformation  of  Christianity  and  an  annihilation  of 
Mohammedanism.  The  last  Holy  Roman  emperor, 
he  said,  would  resign  and  restore  his  power  to 
Christ;  after  the  fall  of  Rome  Antichrist  would  ap- 
pear. He  predicted  the  end  of  the  world  for  1651. 

Hilten  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  "  forerunner  of 
the  Reformation,"  but  he  belongs  to  the  number 
of  those  who  longed  for  a  reform  of  the  Church 
and  tried  to  keep  alive  this  desire  by  prophecies. 
He  went  back  to  Scripture  and  deplored  the  con- 
tradiction between  the  claims  of  the  hierarchy  and 
the  life  of  the  Church  and  the  Bible;  but  reforma- 
tion he  expected  only  by  the  fulfilment  of  the 
judgments  of  God  predicted  in  the  Apocalypse.  He 
wrote  commentaries  on  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse 
of  which,  however,  only  fragments  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Reformers.  (P.  Wolff.) 

BiBLioaRAPHT:  The  report  of  a  monk  and  a  letter  of  My- 
conius to  Luther  are  in  C.  A.  Heumann,  Parerga  critica, 
I.,  iii.  1  eqq.,  G6ttin«en,  1736,  cf.  ZKG,  iii  (1882).  305 
sqq.;  Luther's  Works,  Krlangen  ed.,  xxv.  325.  Ix.  286; 
Luther's  Briefe,  ed.  De  Wettc,  iii.  514,  522,  vi.  563;  CR, 
i.  1108,  iv.  780,  vii.  653,  999,  1006,  1112,  xiv.  841,  xxiv. 
64,  225,  xxv.  14,  80,  xxvii.  627,  and  the  literature  deal- 
ing; with  Luther's  life,  e.g.,  J.  Kdstlin,  Martin  Luther, 
ed.  G.  Kawerau,  i.  29,  Berlin.  1903.  Consult  also  Ersch 
and  Gruber,  EncyklopOdie,  section  IT.,  viii.  190.  Other 
literature  is  given  in  Hauck-Herzog.  RE,  viii.  78. 

Hllf.     See  Weights  and  Measures,  Hebrew. 

HmCKS,  EDWARD:  Orientalist;  b.  at  Cork 
Aug.  19,  1792;  d.  at  Killyleagh  (16  m.  s.s.e.  of 
Belfast),  Comity  Down,  Dec.  3,  1866.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1811),  and 
was  appointed  rector  of  Killyleagh  in  1825.     He 


resided  there  constantly  till  his  deaUi.  Despite 
his  seclusion  and  lack  of  books,  he  soon  established 
a  reputation  of  the  first  order  as  a  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  cuneiform  decipherment.  His  earlier  work 
was  on  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  but  later  he 
turned  his  attention  to  Babylonian  and  Persian 
inscriptions  and  made  many  discoveries  in  this 
field.  He  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  having  dis- 
covered simultaneously  with  Rawlinson  the  Per- 
sian cimeiform  vowel-system  (see  Inscriptions 
II.,  §  3) .  The  results  of  his  studies  are  embodied 
in  articles  contributed  to  the  Dvblin  UnivenUy 
Magazine,  to  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature, 
and  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  He  began  an  Assyrian  grammar  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (1866), 
but  left  no  materials  for  its  completion. 
Bibliography:  Annual  Report  of  the  Royal  AeiaHe  Soddf, 
1867;  R.  W.  Rofcers.  Hiet.  of  Babylonia  and  Aeayria,  toL 
i..  New  York.  1900;  H.  V.  Hilpreeht,  BxpiorationM  w 
BibU  Lands,  Philadelphia,  1903;    DNB,  xxvi.  438-439. 

nmCKS,  EDWARD  YOUNG:  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  Bucksport,  Me.,  Aug.  13,  1844.  He  studied 
at  Yale  College  (B.A.,  1866),  Union  Theol(^- 
cal  Seminary  (1866-67),  and  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  being  graduated  from  the  latter  institu- 
tion in  1870.  He  was  pastor  of  the  State  Street 
Church,  Portland,  Me.  (1870-«1).  He  then  spent 
a  year  in  Europe  (1881-82),  and  on  his  return  to 
the  United  States  was  appointed  Smith  professor 
of  Biblical  theology  in  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary, a  position  which  he  held  from  1883  to  1900. 
Since  the  latter  year  he  has  been  professor  of  sys- 
tematic theology  in  the  same  seminary.  Besides 
having  edited  the  Andover  Review,  he  was  a  collab- 
orator on  the  volumes,  prepared  by  the  editors  of 
the  Andover  Review,  entitled  Progressive  Orthodoxy 
(Boston,  1886)  and  The  Divinity  of  Christ  (1893). 

nmCMAR  OF  LAON:  Bishop  of  Laon;    b.  830; 
d.  879.    Through  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  Hinc- 
mar  of  Reims  (q.v.),  under  whom  he  had  received 
his  education,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Laon  in  858. 
Being  of  a  violent  temper,  he  soon  refused  obedience 
to  his  metropolitan,  the  more  famous  Hincmar,  and 
even  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  courts  over 
the  bishoprics.     His  violence  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  during  a  temporary  imprisonment  at  this  time 
he  laid  an  interdict  upon  his  own  diocese.     After  a 
long  controversy  he  was  finally  deposed  in  871  by 
the  national  synod  of  Douzy.    He  was  then  im- 
prisoned by  the  king  and  deprived  of  his  eyesight. 
A  year  before  his  death  John  VIII.  allowed  him  a 
part  of  the  episcopal  revenues  of  the  diocese  of 
Laon  and  gave  him  permission  to  say  public  mass. 
His  works,  all  of  which  had  their  origin  in  his  con- 
troversies with  his  imcle  and  Charles  the  Bald,  are 
printed  in  MPL,  cxxiv.  979-1072. 
Biblioorapht:    C.  de  Noorden,  Hinkmar  .  .  .  von  Rheinu, 
pp.  241-248.  267-291,  Bonn,  1863;    H.  8chr6ra.  Hinkmar 
.  .  .  von  Reims,  pp.  315-361,  424-*25,  Freibuis.   1884; 
E.  DQmmler,  Gewhichte  dee  ostfrQnkiaehen  Reicha,  ii.  323 
sqq.,  Leipsic,  1887;    Hefele,  ConcUienoeechithte,  iv.  380- 
381.  489-508;   KIj,  vi.  6-8;   much  of  the  literature  under 
Hincmar  of  Reims;    and  Neander,  Christian  Churchy  iii. 
364-365. 

HINCMAR  OF  REIMS:  Archbishop  of  Reims; 
b.  about  806;  d.  at  Epemay  (115  m.  e.D.e.  of  Paris) 
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I>ec.  21,  882.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Denis,  where  he  was  taught  by 
Abbot  Hilduin,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Aachen, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  imperial 
Life.  court  in  822.  Hincmar's  presence 
there  became  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance for  his  future  career,  as  he  was  here  enabled 
to  study  practical  pohtics  at  the  foim tain-head,  and 
acquire  diplomatic  ability  and  political  sagacity. 
Owing  to  political  intrigues,  Hilduin  was  exiled  to 
Corbie,  whither  Hincmar  followed  him  volimtarily. 
By  his  entreaties  he  induced  the  emperor  to  par- 
don Hilduin  and  restore  to  him  the  abbey  of  St. 
Denis,  where  Hincmar  acquired  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion for  which  he  would  have  found  no  time  in 
later  life.  In  acknowledgment  of  the  services 
rendered  to  his  father,  Charles  the  Bald  made  him 
his  councilor  and  recommended  him  for  the  archi- 
episcopal  see  of  Reims,  which  had  stood  vacant 
since  the  deposition  of  Ebo  in  835;  and  in  845  he 
was  regularly  elected  and  consecrated. 

Thenceforth  Hincmar's  influence  was  decisive  for 
almost  four  decades  in  Church  and  State.  He  was 
soon  involved  in  the  controversy  on 
Controversy  predestination,  which  had  been  started 
with  by  Gottschalk  (see  Gottschalk,  1.), 
Gottschalk.  and  threatened  to  shake  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Galilean  Chiuxsh.  Rabanus 
Maurus  had  summoned  Gottschalk  before  a  synod 
in  Mainz  in  848,  and  then  delivered  him  over 
to  Hincmar  for  punishment.  At  the  Synod  of 
Chiersey  in  849  Hincmar  condemned  him  a  second 
time,  but  influential  men  from  all  sides  defended 
the  doctrine  of  Augustine.  By  scientific  treatises 
and  the  summoning  of  various  synods  the  arch- 
bishop attempted  to  subdue  his  opponent,  but  no 
agreement  was  reached,  and  both  parties  were 
finally  worn  out  by  the  protracted  dissensions. 
Hincmar  was  involved  also  in  a  controversy  on  the 
Trinity  ^"ith  Gottschalk,  and  again  he  conquered 
only  with  great  difficulty  the  opposition  of  the  ad- 
herents of  Augustine. 

In  the  mean  time  there  had  arisen  a  still  more 
dangerous  struggle.     After  his  deposition  in  835, 
Ebo,  his  predecessor,  had  been  rein- 
Controversy  stituted  as  archbishop  in  840  on  the 
with  Ebo.     death  of  King  Louis,  and  had  returned 
The  to   Reims.     Though    he    had    to   flee 

Pseudo-     again  at  the  advance  of  Charles  in  841, 
Isidorian     he  found  time  to  consecrate  several 
Decretals,    ecclesiastics  and  thus  gained  a  num- 
ber  of   adherents   in    the   diocese   of 
Reims.     As  Hincmar  prohibited  the  |>erformance 
of  their  functions,  they  started  an  agitation  against 
him.     Summoned  before  the  Synod  of  Soissons  in 
853,  they  produced  a  writ  of  complaint,  in  which 
they  tried  to  prove  the  legitimacy  of  Ebo's  rein- 
stitution  on  the  basis  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  De- 
cretals (q.v.),  which  here  emerged  for  the  first  time 
as  a  source  of  canon  law^.     The  synod,  however,  de- 
clared the  deposition  of  Ebo  valid  and  the  ordina- 
tion of  Hincmar  legal.     The  friends  of  Ebo  ap- 
ixjaled  to  Rome,  and  Hincmar  did  likewise  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  synwlal  decree.     Benedict  III. 
finally  conceded  the  desire  of  Hincmar;    but  the 
dispute  was  not  yet  settled.     Bishop  Rot  had  of 
v.— 19 


Soissons  became  the  spokesman  of  the  deposed 
clerics  and  defended  their  pseudo-Isidorian  princi- 
ples. Rothad  was  deposed  and  condenmed  to  im- 
prisonment in  a  monastery,  but  in  his  place  there 
arose  a  more  dangerous  opponent  in  Nicholas  L, 
the  most  powerful  pope  of  that  century.  The 
struggle  now  assumed  the  most  decisive  and  far- 
reaching  importance,  since  it  revolved  aroimd  the 
papal  sanction  of  the  pseudo-Isidorian  forgery. 
Nicholas  sununoned  Rothad  to  Rome,  where  he 
arrived  in  864,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  in  the  pope 
the  most  powerful  defender  of  the  pseudo-Isidorian 
decretals.  On  the  basis  of  these  documents,  the 
pope  reinstituted  Rothad  in  his  office,  and  Hincmar 
was  defeated  in  his  struggle  against  the  pseudo- 
Isidorian  party.  The  deposed  ecclesiastics  of 
Reims  who  knew  about  this  extraordinary  forgery 
and  undoubtedly  had  lent  their  hand  to  its  com- 
pilation were  encouraged  by  the  success  of  Rothad, 
and  under  the  leadership  of  Wulfad  they  brought 
their  case  before  the  pope.  Nicholas  induced  Hinc- 
mar to  resume  his  negotiations  regarding  their  res- 
toration. At  the  instigation  of  Hincmar,  a  synod 
at  Soissons  in  866  advocated  such  action,  but 
Nicholas  categorically  demanded  that  Hincmar 
either  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  their  restora- 
tion or  prove  the  legitimacy  of  their  deposition. 
Hincmar  was  saved  from  this  diflRlculty  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  pope  became  less  severe  in  his 
demands,  as  he  needed  the  services  of  the  arch- 
bishop in  his  struggles  with  the  Eastern  Church. 
In  his  conflict  with  Adrian  II.  (q.v.)  he  was  success- 
ful. A  new  humiliation  was  heaped  upon  him  when 
John  VIII.  conferred  the  dignity  of  the  primacy  of 
France  upon  Archbishop  Ansegis  of  Sens,  thus  ig- 
noring Hincmar,  who  had  the  first  claim  upon  it. 

Hincmar  played  a  prominent  part  also  in  the 

sphere  of  politics.     He  was  the  most  faithful  coim- 

cilor  of   the  West-Frankish    kings  for  more  than 

three  generations,  and  more  than  once  he  saved 

the  kingdom  from  threatening  down- 

Hincmar's  fall.  He  was  likewise  the  acknowledged 

Activity  leader  of  the  Gallican  Church,  whose 
in  national  independence  he  tried  in  vain 

Politics  to  uphold  against  the  increasing  power 
and  of  Rome.  He  firmly  defended  the 
Writings,  principle  that  the  spiritual  power  take 
precedence  over  royal  authority.  In 
his  theological  views  he  was  a  child  of  his  time. 
In  learning  he  excelled  his  contemporaries,  but  he 
was  without  originality  of  thought.  Driven  away 
from  Reims  by  the  Normans  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  he  found  a  refuge  in  Epemay.  Of  his 
literary  works  may  be  mentioned  two  treatises  on 
predestination,  w^hich  reveal  his  Semi-Pelagian 
views.  These  were  occasioned  by  his  controversy 
with  Gottschalk.  A  treatise,  De  una  et  non  tria 
deitate,  was  the  outcome  of  his  controversy  on  the 
Trinity  with  the  same  monk.  His  best  literary 
performance,  however,  is  his  AnnakSf  861-882, 
continued  by  Flodoard  {MGH,  Script.,  i.,  1826, 452- 
515,  and  Script,  rer.  Germ.,  1883,  55-154;  MPL, 
cxxv.  1203-1302).  In  his  Opusculum  Iv.  capitu- 
hrum  he  defines  his  attitude  toward  the  pseudo- 
Isidorian  decretals.  He  considered  the  Dionysio- 
Hadrianian  codex  as  the  exclusive  source  of  canon 
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law  and  felt  more  or  less  the  fictitious  make-up  of 
the  pseudo-Isidorian  laws,  although  he  was  imable 
to  prove  it.  (Albert  Freystedt.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  works  of  Hincm&r  were  edited  by  Sir- 
moDd«  Parim  1645,  and  aeain  in  MPL,  cxxv.-cxxvi. 
Consult  W.  F.  Gens,  MerkwOrdigkeUen  aua  dem  LAen  und 
den  Schnften  Hinkmctrt,  Gdttlngen.  1806;  J.  C.  Prich- 
ari  The  Life  and  Timee  of  Hinemar,  Littlemore,  1849; 
Weias&cker,  in  HUtoruche  Zeitechnft,  i  (1868),  327-430, 
iii  (1860),  42-96;  C.  Dies,  De  vita  et  infjenio  Hincmari, 
Sens,  1869;  C.  von  Noorden,  Hinkmar  ErdnecKof  von 
Rheima,  Bonn,  1863;  Loupot,  Hincmar,  ,  .  .  aa  vie,  aee 
cguvree,  eon  influence,  Reim«.  1869;  T.  Fdreter,  Drei 
Erzbiechtife  vor  1000  Jahren,  GQtersloh,  1874;  A.  Vidieu, 
Hincmar  de  Reime,  PariB,  1875;  M.  Sdralek,  Hincmare 
von  Rheima  canonietuchea  Outachten  {Iber  die  Eheacheiduno 
dea  Kdniga  Jjolhar  II.,  Freiburg,  1881;  H.  Schrdre,  Hink- 
mar, Erzbiachof  von  Reima,  Freiburg,  1884;  Hiatoire  lit- 
Uraire  de  la  France,  v.  544  sqq.;  Ceillier,  Auteura  aacria, 
xii.  654-691;  Milman,  Latin  Chriatianily,  iii.  51,  64,  72, 
77,  80,  iv.  184;  Neandcr,  Chriatian  Church,  iii.  364-368, 
478-482,  489-494;  Schaff,  Chriatian  Church,  iv.  276-277, 
628,  534-535,  562,  750-761;  MoeUer,  Chriatian  Church, 
ii.  162,  165,  198,  204-205.  221. 

HnfDUISM. 

I.  The  Brahmanistic  Counterreformation  and  the  Rise  of 
the  Hindu  Sects. 
The  Mahabharata  and  Puranas  (I  1). 
KrUhna  (§  2). 
Sivaism  (§  3). 
II.  Modern  Uinduism  and  the  Unitarian  Movements. 
Origin  (§  1). 
The  Popular  Keligion  ({  2). 

The  name  applied  to  the  post-Buddhistic  develop- 
ment of  native  religion  in  India. 

L  The  Brahmanistic  Counterreformation  and  the 
Rise  of  the  Hindu  Sects :  The  elasticity  of  Brahman- 
ism,  which  enabled  it  to  survive  the  attacks  of  the 
pantheism  of  the  Upanishads,  carried  it  through 
the  more  open  assaults  of  the  great  heretical  lead- 
ers Buddha  and  Mahavira  (see  Brahmanism; 
Buddhism;  Jainism).  The  waning  power  of  the 
older  gods  and  the  rise  of  a  host  of  new  divinities 
were  not  due  to  any  influence  of  Buddha  or  Ma- 
havira, but  were  apparently  the  result  of  contact 
with  non-Aryan  aboriginal  tribes.  Early  Hinduism 
finds  its  chief  literary  monument  in  the  great  epic 
of  India,  the  Mahabharata.  This  poem,  the  com- 
position of  which  probably  lasted  from  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century  b.c.  to  500  a.d.,  shows 
I.  The  a  new  force  as  the  key-note  of  India's 
Mahabha-  religion.  This  is  found  in  asceticism, 
rata  and  or  self-immolation,  which  sways  all 
Puranas.  powers  of  heaven  and  of  earth.  Out 
of  this  has  arisen  the  distinctively 
Indian  class  of  fakirs,  professional  religious  mendi- 
cants, who  represent  the  grotesque  and  outrd  sides 
of  asceticism,  and  number  perhaps  two  millions  at 
the  present.  The  only  element  of  asceticism  which 
is  absolutely  requisite  to  gain  distinction  as  a  fakir 
is  the  abihty  to  endure  terrific  self-torture.  The 
gods,  to  protect  themselves,  frequently  sent  celes- 
tial nymphs  to  seduce  such  ascetics  as  threatened 
the  divinities  by  the  power  acquired  through  self- 
castigation,  and  the  temptation  was  by  no  means 
always  unsuccessful.  Yet  true  religion  might  con- 
stantly be  found  both  among  the  Brahmans  and 
among  the  ascetics  and  hermits  dwelling  in  the 
forest  depths. 

Beside  the  Mahabharata  stand  the  Ramayana,  an 
essentially  Vishnuite  poem,  and  the  eighteen  poems 


called  Puranas,  which  are  of  comparatively  reeent 
date,  the  latest  being  composed  perhaps  as  late  as 
1500  A.D.  Unlike  the  epic,  which  is  non-flectariui, 
the  Puranas  are  avowedly  written  in  honor  of  the 
deities  who  form  the  eponymous  gods  of  the  two 
great  Hindu  sects  which  characterised  that  period 
and  have  survived  as  active  forces  to  the  present 
day.  The  mythology  of  these  minor  epics  still 
awaits  thorough  investigation  and  study,  for  in  the 
poems  he  a  mass  of  legends  of  the  gods  which  rep- 
resent popular  Brahmanism  at  a  later  period  than 
the  Mahabharata.  Yet  the  great  epic  of  India 
can  not  be  dismissed  without  an  aliusian  to  what 
is,  for  Occidentals,  its  most  famous  episode,  the 
Bhagavadgita,  the  "  Divine  Song  "  of  Vishnuite 
Brahmanism.  Before  the  great  battle  of  Kunik- 
shetra,  which  marks  the  culmination  of  the  epic, 
the  god  Vishnu,  acting  as  the  charioteer  of  Aijuna, 
addresses  the  hero  in  a  hymn  proclaiming  himself 
as  the  sole  godhead.  It  is  the  Upanishad  of  Hin- 
duism, but  it  differs  from  the  eariy  Brahmanic 
Upanishads  in  its  teaching  of  salvation  by  "  loving 
faith  "  (bhakti).  Herein  is  sounded  the  key-note 
of  Vishnuitic  sectarianism  which  is  to-day  the  most 
potent  religious  factor  in  India. 

With  the  deity  Vishnu  is  incorporated  the  human 
Krishna,  and  with  reverence  for  the  divine  is  com- 
bined love  for  the  human  to  a  degree  known  to  no 
other  religion  excepting  Christianity.  Originally 
an  earthly  hero,  Krishna  becomes  an  incamaticD 
of  the  Supreme  God,  the  way  being  paved  for  this 
apotheosis  by  the  avatars,  or  "  descents/'  of  the 
deity  in  the  form  of  the  fish,  the  tortoise,  the  boar, 
the  man-lion,  the  dwarf,  "  Rama  with  the  ax." 
"  the  moonlike  Rama  "  (the  hero  of  the  Rama- 
yana), and  Krishna.  This  list  is  also  extended  to 
include  Buddha,   thus   changing  the 

2.  Krishna,  opponent  of  Brahmanism  to  its  friend, 

and  Kalki,  the  messiah  of  Hinduism. 
According  to  later  texts,  the  avatars  are  inniuner- 
able,  and  modem  Vishnuites  even  include  Christ  in 
the  series.  The  great  incarnation,  however,  is  that 
of  Krishna,  and  about  him  have  been  woven  count- 
less legends.  Some  of  these  show  so  great  a  simi- 
larity to  traditions  concerning  Christ,  especially  in 
the  apocryphal  New  Testament,  that  many  older 
scholars  sought  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  legends 
about  Krishna  in  early  Christianity;  but  it  is  now 
generally  conceded  that  this  view  is  erroneous.  The 
dark  side  of  Krishnaitic  Vishnuism  is  its  erotic  tend- 
ency,  which  is  fostered  in  the  popular  mind  by  the  ad- 
ventures of  Krishna  with  the  gopts,  or  milkmaids. 
Side  by  side  with  Vishnuism  was  developed  the 
rival  sect  of  the  Sivaites.  Sivaism  is  preeminently 
the  sect  which  encourages  crudest  self-torture, 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  marked,  in  the  so- 
called  "  left-handed  worship,"  by  wild 

3.  Sivaism.  orgies  and  all  manner  of  sexual  ex- 

cesses. The  phallic  aspect  of  the  cult 
seems  to  be  non- Aryan.  It  is,  of  course,  a  survival 
of  the  worship  of  the  principle  of  fertility,  personi- 
fied usually  by  a  nude  woman  who  represents  the 
Sakti,  or  female  coimterpart,  of  the  male  principle 
as  it  appears  in  the  god. 

n.  Ifodern  Hinduism  and  the  Unitarian  Move- 
ments:    The    tendency    toward    monotheism,   or 
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rather  toward  imitarianism,  which  is  traceable  in 
the  latter  portions  of  the  Rig- Veda  and,  increasing 
steadily  through  the  Upanishads  and  Vishnuite 
sectarianism,  finds  its  culmination  in  the  modem 
unitarianism  of  India.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
this  movement  was  aided  by  Mohammedanism. 
In  a  historical  novel  of  the  seventh  century  Bana 
portrayed  King  Harsha  as  presiding  over  a  sort  of 
rehgious  conference  attended  by  Brah- 
I.  Origin,  mans,  Buddhists,  Jains,  and  other  sec- 
tarians, and  in  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Emperor  Akbar  proposed  a  religious  composite 
made  out  of  Hinduism,  Mohammedanism,  Zoroas- 
tfianism,  Judaism,  and  Christianity.  It  was  not 
imtil  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  how- 
ever, that  a  religion  of  such  diverse  elements,  though 
with  a  distinctly  Hindu  basis,  was  able  to  sustain 
a  permanent  existence.  In  the  year  1830  Ranmio- 
hun  Roy  (q.v.)  founded  at  Calcutta  the  Brahmo- 
Somaj  (see  India,  III.,  1),  in  which  selections  were 
read  and  expounded  from  the  sacred  books  of  all 
the  great  religions.  He  was  followed  by  Oeven- 
dranath  Tagore  (see  Tagore,  Devendranath)  and 
by  Keshub  Chimder  Sen  (see  Sen,  Keshav  Chan- 
dra), who  developed  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Rammohun  Roy  and  advocated  still  more  radical 
reforms.  The  Brahmo-Somaj  is  now  one  of  the 
most  important  religious  agencies  of  India  among 
the  cultured  classes. 

Side  by  side  with  orthodox  Hinduism  and  with 

such  heretical  sects  as  the  Jains  (q.v.)  and  the 

Sikhs  (q.v.),  there  exists  the  reUgion  of  the  people, 

both  Aryan  and  non-Aryan.    Here  is 

2.  The      found  in  richest  profusion  the  worship 

Popular     of  trees,  serpents,  animals,  ghosts,  both 

Religion,   malevolent  and  benevolent,   disease, 

and  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  while 

totemism,  fetishism,  and  animism  each  finds  coimt- 

less  adherents. 

Biblioorapht:  The  best  work  on  the  sects  of  modem 
India  is  W.  Crooke,  FoptUar  Relioion  and  Folk  Lore  of 
Northern  India^  2  vols.,  London.  1896;  idem,  Tribea  and 
Caetee  of  tKe  NortK-Weet  Provincea  and  Oudh,  4  vols.,  Cal- 
cutta, 1896;  next  to  these  the  best  general  work  on  India 
is  K.  W.  Fraier,  Literary  Hietory  of  India,  New  York, 
1898.  Consult  further:  E.  Bumouf.  Le  Btuioavata  Fu- 
rana,  ou  hiatoire  poHique  de  Kridina,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1840- 
1884;  M.  WilUams.  Hinduiam,  London.  1878;  W.  J.  Wil- 
kins.  Modem  Hinduiem,  ib.  1887;  A.  Barth,  The  Religiona 
of  India,  ib.  1890;  F.  W.  Thomas,  Mutual  Influence  of 
Mohammedane  and  Hindua,  Cambridge,  1892;  A.  Lyall. 
Natural  Reliffion  in  India,  London,  1891;  idem,  in  Re- 
liffioua  Syatema  of  the  World,  ib.  1893;  J.  N.  Bhatta- 
charya,  Hindu  Caatea  and  Secta,  Calcutta.  1896;  J.  A.  Du- 
bois, Hindu  Mannera,  Cuatoma  and  Ceremoniea,  Oxford, 
1897;  E.  Hardy.  Indiache  Religionageachichte,  Leipsic, 
1899;  C.  von  Orelli,  Allgemeine  Relioionaoeaehithte,  pp. 
394-626,  Bonn,  1899;  General  Report  of  the  Cenaua  of  In- 
dia, 1901,  pp.  349-420.  Calcutta.  1904  (valuable  for  Indian 
animism  and  for  statistics);  J.  Happel,  Die  reliifidaen  .  .  . 
Grundanachauungen  der  Inder,  Giessen.  1902;  P.  D.  C. 
de  la  Saussaye,  Lehrbuch  der  ReligionageachicKte,  ii.  122 
sqq..  Freiburg.  1905;  J.  C.  Oman.  The  Brahmina,  Deiata 
and  Mualima  of  India,  London.  1907;  Daa  Saurapuranam, 
Bin  Kompendium  apatindi«cher  Kulturoeachichte  und  dee 
Sxvaiamua.  Eihleituno,  Inhaltagabe,  nebtt  Ufheraetzungen, 
ErkUkrungen  und  Indicea  van  W.  John,  Strasburg,  1908. 

HINSCHinS,  (FRANZ  CARL)  PAUL:  German 
canonist;  b.  at  Berlin  Dec.  25,  1835;  d.  there  Dec. 
13,  1898.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Berhn  and  Heidelberg  (J.U.D.,  BerHn,  1855)  and 


then  took  up  practical  work  as  a  lawyer's  assistant, 
referendary,  and  assessor  in  his  native  city.  In  1859 
he  established  himself  as  privat-doccnt  for  canon 
and  civil  law.  In  1860-61  he  made  a  tour  of  Italy, 
Spain,  France,  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Holland, 
and  Belgium  to  collect  material  for  a  critical  edi- 
tion of  the  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals,  and  in  1862 
he  visited  Switzerland  to  collate  the  important 
Sangallensis  manuscript  of  this  work.  In  1863 
he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  canon, 
German,  and  civil  law  at  the  University  of  Halle, 
in  1865  in  Berlin,  in  1868  ordinary  professor  at 
Kiel,  and  in  1872  again  at  Berlin,  where  he  lec- 
tured imtil  the  summer  of  1898.  He  devoted 
himself  zealously  to  the  administrative  affairs 
of  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  also  took  part 
in  the  practical  activity  of  the  Church  as 
member  of  various  synods,  was  member  of  the 
Reichstag  for  Flensburg-Apenrade  1872-78  and 
1880-81,  and  member  of  the  Prussian  House 
of  Lords  for  the  University  of  Kiel  1871-72  and 
for  the  University  of  Berlin  1889  until  his  death. 
Under  Falk  he  collaborated  in  the  Prussian  Ktd- 
tusministerium  1872-76  in  drafting  the  laws  rela- 
ting to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  so-called  May  laws, 
and  laws  concerning  the  legal  status  of  private 
persons. 

The  first  achievement  of  Hinschius  was  the  edi- 
tion of  the  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals  (Leipsic, 
1863),  the  first  critical  edition.  The  principal  work 
of  his  life,  however,  was  his  Das  Kirchenrecht  der 
Katholiken  und  Protestanten  in  DeuUchland  (5  vols, 
and  one  part  of  vol.  vi.,  Berlin,  1869-97).  It  re- 
mains a  fragment;  of  the  Roman  Catholic  canon 
law  the  first  main  part.  Die  Hierarchie  und  die  Lei- 
tung  der  Kirche  durch  dieselbet  lacks  two  chapters  of 
completion,  while  the  second  main  part  (the  rights 
and  duties  of  church-members  and  [ecclesiastical 
associations)  and  the  system  of  Protestant  canon 
law  are  lacking.  The  work  is  a  scientific  achieve- 
ment of  the  first  rank  for  the  history  of  canon  law 
and  legal  dogmatics,  and  will  probably  remain  for 
generations  the  basis  of  Roman  Catholic  canon  law. 
The  work  of  Hinschius  did  not  inaugurate  a  new 
period  in  the  history  of  the  science,  but  it  brought 
a  period  to  its  culminating  point.  He  was  the  first 
who,  with  the  method  of  genuine  historical  criti- 
cism, depicted  in  a  realistic  and  detailed  manner 
the  "  process  of  amalgamation  of  late  Roman,  Ger- 
manic, and  canonical  views  which  is  equally  inter- 
esting for  the  history  of  law  and  for  that  of  general 
culture."  Other  works  of  Hinschius  are  Die 
SteUung  der  deuUchen  Staatsregienmgen  gegeniiber 
den  BesMussen  dea  vatikaniachen  Konzils  (Berlin, 
1871);  Die  preuaaischen  KirchengeseUe  dea  Jahrea 
1873  (1873);  Die  Orden  und  Kongregationen  der 
katholiachen  Kirche  in  Preuaaen  (1874);  Daa  preua- 
aiache  Geaetz  uber  die  Beurkundung  dea  Peraonen- 
atandea  und  die  Form  der  EheaMieaaungen  (1874); 
Daa  ReichageaeU  (1875,  3d  ed.,  1890);  Die  preua- 
aiachen  Kirchengeaetze  der  Jahre  1874  wwd  1876 
(1875);  Daa  preusaiache  Kirchengeaetz  vam  1^,  Juli 
1880  (1881);  Staat  und  Kirche  (Freiburg,  1883), 
which  appeared  in  Marquardsen's  Handbuch  dea 
offentlichen  Rechta  der  Gegenwart.  All  of  these 
works  reveal  the  author's  view  concerning  the  re- 
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lation  of  Church  and  State;  viz.,  that  the  State 
should  separate  its  affairs  from  the  ecclesiastical 
sphere,  but  that  it  is  called  to  regulate  the  mutual 
relations.  He  rejected  the  opposite  system  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  for  modem  legislation.  The 
Church  does  not  stand  outside  of  the  State,  but 
lives  in  the  State  as  an  institution  of  public  law. 
But  the  State  does  not  possess  all  privileges;  it  is 
under  the  ethical  obligation  to  let  the  Church  reg- 
ulate its  internal  affairs  independently  and  auto- 
nomically  in  so  far  as  the  state  principle  of  the 
liberty  of  conscience  and  the  recognition  of  other 
Churches  and  religious  societies  is  not  violated.  If 
the  law  of  the  State  collides  with  the  statutes  of 
the  Church,  the  State  is  the  final  judge. 

(E.  Seckbl.) 
Biblioorapht:  A  detailed  list  of  the  worlu  of  Hinsohius  is 
given  in  Hauck-Heriog,  RE,  viii.  00-92.  A  short  auto- 
biography is  in  J.  F.  Schulte,  OeachichU  der  QtieUen  und 
LitUrtUur  det  kanonis^en  ReehU,  iii.  2,  p.  240,  Stuttgart, 
1880.     A  biography  is  yet  to  be  written. 

HIPPOLYTUS,  hip-pol'i-tus. 
Facta  of  his  Life  in  Literature  and  Tradition  (f  1 ). 
Modern  Additions  to  Knowledge  of  it  (I  2). 
Exegetical  Works  (§  3). 
Polemical  Works  (§  4). 
Theological  Position  ({  5). 

Until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Hip- 
polytus  was  practically  an  unknown  personality. 
Euscbius,  indeed,  names  eight  of  his  works  and 
mentions  the  existence  of  a  number  of  others  (Hist, 
eccl.t  vi.  22),  but  is  unable  to  give  the 
I.  Facts  name  of  his  see.  Jerome  makes  the 
of  his  Life  same  confession  of  ignorance,  though 
in  Litera-  he  gives  the  titles  of  more  works  (De 
turc  and  vir.  iU.,hd.).  A  chronographer  of  the 
Tradition,  year  354  (MGH,  Auct.  ant.,  ix.,  Chron. 
min.,  i.,  1891,  pp.  74-75)  asserts  that 
in  235  Pontianus  the  bishop  and  Hippolytus  the 
presbyter  were  exiled  to  Sardinia,  that  there  he 
laid  down  his  office,  and  that  Antheros  was  or- 
dained in  his  stead;  a  slightly  different  form  ap- 
pears in  the  Liber  porUificalis  (i.  24,  ed.  Monmisen). 
Pope  Damasus  (366-384)  placed  on  his  grave  in  the 
Tiburtine  cemetery  an  inscription  in  verse  which 
records  his  living  in  times  of  persecution,  uphold- 
ing the  schism  of  Novatus,  returning  to  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  and  dying  a  martyr.  Following  this,  Pni- 
dentius  commemorates  him  among  the  martyrs 
(Peristephanon,  xi.).  Later  Western  tradition  is 
almost  purely  legendary;  in  its  Roman  form  it  con- 
nects his  martyrdom  with  that  of  Laiu^nce.  The 
legend  of  Portus,  on  the  other  hand,  connects  it 
with  that  of  a  number  of  local  martyrs  there,  and 
even  identifies  him  with  one  also  called  Nonnus. 
His  writings  were  used  by  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and 
probably  Tyconius;  but  all  knowledge  of  the  his- 
torical Hippolytus  was  lost.  Eastern  references 
to  him  grow  altogether  out  of  his  works.  Apolli- 
naris  of  Laodicea  quotes  him  on  Daniel,  calling  him 
"  the  most  holy  bishop  of  Rome."  Theodoret 
names  him  in  connection  with  Ignatius,  Polycarp, 
Iremeus,  and  Justin,  and  he  is  similarly  mentioned 
by  Leontius  of  Byzantium  and  the  pseudo-Chrysos- 
tom.  Thus  the  list  of  Eastern  authors  who  name 
him  goes  on  through  Cyril  of  Scythopolis,  Eustra- 
tius  (c.  582),  Jacob  of  Edessa,  George,  bishop  of 


the  Arabians,  and  (Ecumenius  (c.  1000),  the  last 
four  of  whom  call  him  a  martyr  and  jishop  of 
Rome.  Photius  describes  him  as  a  pupil  of  Ire- 
meus.  In  the  fourteenth  century  Ebed  Jesu  kno^ 
of  works  of  his  which  Eusebius  and  Jerome  do  not 
mention.  Thus,  although  a  Western  writer,  Hip- 
polytus was  widely  and  long  read  in  the  East  be- 
cause he  wrote  in  Greek.  Writings  of  his  were 
wholly  or  in  part  translated  into  Syriac,  Armenian, 
Coptic,  Georgian,  Arabic,  and  Old  Church  Slavic. 

In  1551,  in  or  near  his  burial-place  on  the  \la 
Tiburtina,  in  Rome  a  marble  statue  was  discovered 
(now  in  the  Lateran  Museum,  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  restored)  which  represents  him  sitting  in  a 
seat  on  both  sides  of  which  his  Easter  canon  is 
carved,  and  a  list  of  iiis  writings  on  the  curve  con- 
necting the  left  side  with  the  back.  The  statue  is 
dated  in  the  third  century  by  experts.  The  first 
lines  of  the  inscription  are  illegible;  the  others  name 
nine  or  ten  works,  to  which  two  more  were  added 
later.  [There  is  a  plaster  cast  of  this  statue  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City.] 

Hippolytus  really,  however,  came  into  full  his- 
torical light  only  after  the  discoveiy  of  the  PkiUh 
8ophumena,  Of  this  work  the  first  book  was  known 
earlier  than  the  rest,  but  the  section  from  the 
fourth  to  the  tenth  was  discovered  in 
2.  Modem  1842  in  Greece  in  a  fourteenth-centuiy 
Additions  to  manuscript,  and  all  together  was  pub- 
Knowledge  lished  at  Oxford  in  1851  by  E.  Miller 
of  it.  as  a  woric  of  Origen's.  Dimcker  and 
Schneidewin  then  edited  it  carefully 
as  by  Hippolytus.  The  author  speaks  of  hav- 
ing written  a  short  treatise  against  heresies,  as  it 
is  known  from  Eusebius  that  Hippolytus  did;  be 
is  a  Roman  and  a  bishop;  his  words  have  had  an 
effect  upon  Zephyrinus,  and  Callistus  (Calixtus) 
has  excommunicated  Sabellius  on  his  representa- 
tions. Now  there  is  no  one  but  Hippolytus  who 
answers  to  this  description,  and  the  result  is  con- 
firmed by  essential  parallelism  between  this  book 
and  the  admitted  writings  of  Hippolytus.  This 
conclusion  accepted,  the  Philosophumena  gives  a 
more  thorough  insight  into  the  author's  life.  It  does 
not  mention  his  relation  to  Irenseus,  but  presents 
him  first  in  Rome,  where  he  must  have  become  a 
presbyter  under  Zephyrinus.  According  to  Euse- 
bius, Origen  was  in  Rome  during  this  pontificate, 
and  Jerome  speaks  of  his  having  been  present  at  a 
sermon  of  Hippolytus.  To  Calixtus,  the  successor 
of  Zephyrinus,  Hippolytus  was  in  determined 
opposition  as  to  Cluistology  and  as  to  discipline 
(see  Calixtus  I.),  and  it  came  to  an  open  breach  of 
communion,  which  evidently  continued  imder  the 
succeeding  popes.  This  agrees  with  the  description 
of  Hippolytus  as  a  Roman  bishop  and  the  refer- 
ence of  Damasus  to  the  Novatian  schism.  The 
fact  of  his  having  been  a  schismatic  bishop  of  Rome 
accounts  for  the  inability  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
to  name  his  see,  since  he  was  not  included  in  the 
lists  of  the  Roman  succession  to  which  they  had 
access.  His  identification  with  Nonnus  and  con- 
sequent description  as  bishop  of  Portus  may  spring 
either  from  his  martyrdom  by  the  sea  or  from  his 
special  popularity  in  Portus.  He  maintained  his 
position   until  235,   when   Mazimin's  persecutioQ 
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banished  him  to  Sardinia,  together  with  Pontianus, 
the  legitimate  bishop;  and  on  that  ''unwholesome 
island  "  he  died. 

Hippolytus  was  a  very  fertile  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ter. His  exegetical  work  was  specially  extensive; 
only  a  few  specimens  of  it,  however,  have  been 
preserved  entire,  the  "  Antichrist  " 
3.  Ezeget-  and  the  later  commentary  on  Daniel, 
leal  Works,  and  of  these  only  the  former  exists  in 
the  original  (in  three  manuscripts  of 
the  tenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries;  there  is 
also  an  Old  Church  Slavic  version  of  probably  the 
eleventh  century).  The  dependence  of  its  content 
upon  Irenffius  is  unmistakable.  The  Daniel  com- 
mentary, once  the  most  widely  read  of  his  works, 
is  extant  from  book  i.  29  in  a  manuscript  of  the 
tenth  century  foimd  at  Athos,  and  book  iv.  is  also 
found  in  another  of  the  fifteenth,  while  the  whole 
is  in  the  Old  Church  Slavic  version,  besides  indi- 
rect tradition  in  the  catenae  and  portions  in  Sjrriac 
and  Armenian  versions.  The  book  was  written 
not  long  after  a  severe  persecution,  and  thus  can 
scarcely  belong  to  the  end  of  Hippolytus 's  life.  A 
more  rhetorical  character  belongs  to  the  commen- 
tary on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  of  which  fragments 
exist  in  the  Old  Church  Slavic  and  some  also  in  the 
Armenian.  In  the  Georgian  this  commentary  ap- 
pears to  have  been  preserved  entire  (Germ,  transl. 
by  Bonwetsch  in  TU^  xxiii.,  part  2,  1903).  Bon- 
wetsch  also  edited  Hippolytus 's  exegesis  of  the 
Blessing  of  Jacob  and  of  Moses,  and  of  the  narrative 
of  David  and  Goliath  {TU,  xxvi.  la,  1904).  The 
Greek  of  the  Blessing  of  Jacob  seems  to  be  in  exis- 
tence at  Athens.  Fragments  on  Genesis  are  pre- 
served in  the  catena  of  Procopius  of  Gaza,  besides 
one  by  Jerome,  one  by  Leontius,  and  three  by  Theo- 
doret.  A  fragment  discovered  by  Achelis  in  an 
Athos  manuscript  is  the  only  evidence  for  the  former 
existence  of  a  commentary  on  Ruth.  Theodoret 
gives  citations  from  a  work  on  Elkanah  and  Han- 
nah, and  one  on  the  witch  of  Endor  is  mentioned 
both  by  the  inscription  and  by  Jerome.  Of  the 
treatise  on  the  Psalms,  probably  not  a  complete 
commentary,  the  historical  introduction  is  pre- 
served in  Syriac,  and  some  fragments  in  Greek  by 
Theodoret.  Some  fragments  of  that  on  the  Prov- 
erbs are  in  the  eaten®,  and  a  few  imimportant  ones 
exist  from  those  on  Ecclesiastes  and  on  parts  of 
Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  while  of  that  on  Zechariah 
nothing  remains.  There  are  fragments,  again,  on 
Matt.  xxiv.  and  xxv.  24  sqq.,  which  have  an  escha- 
tological  bearing,  as  had  also  the  commentary  on 
the  Apocalypse  (of  which  genuine  frajcments  are 
extant  in  Arabic),  the  "  Chapters  against  Caius  " 
(fragments  published  by  Gwynne,  Hermaihenaf  vi. 
397  sqq.,  1888),  and  the  treatise  on  the  resurrection 
addressed  to  the  Empress  Mammsea  (a  few  Syriac  and 
and  Greek  fragments),  mentioned  in  the  inscription. 
Possibly  some  fragments  of  a  commentary  on  the 
oracles  of  Balaam  belong  to  Hippolytus.  Theo- 
doret has  also  preserved  a  portion  of  a  discourse 
on  the  two  thieves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sermon 
on  the  raising  of  Lazarus  (Greek  and  Syriac),  is  of 
doubtful  authenticity,  and  still  more  questionable 
is  that  on  the  divine  epiphanies,  because  both  form 
and  contents  are  unlike  Hippolytus. 


Of  the  polemical  treatises,  that  against  Marcion 
has  entirely  disappeared.  The  "  treatise  against 
All  Heresies, '*  which,  according  to  Photius,  con- 
tained thirty-two  forms  of  error,  from 
4.  Polem-  Dositheus  to  Noetus,  was  used  as  a 
ical  Works,  source  by  the  pseudo-Tertullian,  Epi- 
phanius,  and  Philaster,  which  at  least 
determines  the  sequence  of  heresies  treated  in  it. 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  extant  homily  against 
Noetus  originally  formed  the  close  of  this  book  or 
not.  As  he  defended  the  Apocalypse  against  Caius, 
so  he  attacked  the  opponents  of  the  Johannean  wri- 
tings in  general  in  a  treatise  "  On  the  Gospel  and 
Revelation  of  John."  Of  the  contents  of  this  some 
idea  may  be  gained  from  Epiphanius,  Hcer.,  li., 
where  Hippolytus  is  undoubtedly  quoted,  as  in 
Hcer.f  xlviii.  there  are  traces  of  his  polemic  against 
the  Montanists.  In  the  Philoaophumenaf  or  "  Ref- 
utation of  All  Heresies,"  also  he  undertakes  to  show 
the  origin  of  heresies  from  the  older  philosophies, 
his  knowledge  of  which,  however,  according  to 
Diels,  was  gained  from  inadequate  extracts.  The 
second,  third,  and  beginning  of  the  fourth  books 
are  lost;  the  remainder  of  the  fourth  deals  with 
the  astrologers.  His  treatment  of  the  heresies  is 
mainly  confined  to  exposition  without  thorough 
polemic.  His  account  of  the  Gnostic  system  is 
based  partly  on  Irenseus  and  Tertullian;  where  he 
is  independent  of  them  he  has  been  supposed  by 
some  critics  to  have  trusted  too  much  to  forged 
documents — but  forgery  is  unlikely  in  the  case  of 
so  speculative  a  system  as  that,  e.g.,  of  Basilides. 
Against  the  pagans  he  wrote  a  treatise  which  seems 
from  its  variously  given  title  to  have  dealt  with 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  All  and  the  First 
Cause;  the  extant  fragment  is  eschatological.  The 
work  "  On  the  Faith  "  attributed  to  Hippolytus 
is  later  than  the  Nioene  Coimdl;  that  ''  On  the 
Method  of  the  Vow  "  is  more  likely  Aphraates'.  The 
polemical  treatise  against  the  Jews,  though  no  such 
work  is  mentioned  in  the  inscription,  and  though 
its  present  form  is  possibly  not  all  due  to  Hippoly- 
tus, yet  has  reminders  of  his  work;  and  his  hav- 
ing written  against  the  Jews  is  rendered  likely  by 
the  use  of  material  from  him  in  later  anti-Jewish 
writings.  Of  several  other  works  mentioned  in 
various  places  scarcely  anything  more  than  the 
titles  is  known.  That  called  "  On  Charismata  "  or 
"  Apostolic  Tradition  on  Charismata  "  (according 
to  whether  the  inscription  is  here  naming  one  or 
two  works)  may  well  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
"  Teachings  of  the  Holy  Apostles  on  Charismata," 
and  H.  Achelis  has  made  the  attempt  to  determine 
exactly  what  part  comes  from  Hippolytus.  The 
"  Canons  of  the  Holy  Apostles  on  the  Election  [of 
Bishops]  by  Hippolytus,"  which  are  parallel  to  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  viii.  4  sqq.,  are  an  extract 
from  a  primitive  form  of  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions, and  according  to  Achelis  and  Hamack  are 
based  upon  genuine  canons  of  Hippolytus,  of  which 
a  working-over  exists  in  the  Arabic  "  Canons  of 
Hippolytus."  Achelis  thinks  that  Hippolytus 
wrote  the  "  On  Charismata "  while  still  in  the 
catholic  communion,  and  that  the  assertion  that  an 
ignorant  or  immoral  bishop  was  no  true  bishop  had 
reference  to  Zephyrinus,  while  the  canons  were  in- 
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tended  for  the  governance  of  his  schismatic  com- 
munity. If  this  be  true,  they  are  of  considerable 
historical  importance.  Works  on  church  discipline 
are  mentioned  also  by  Jerome,  dealing  with  the 
propriety 'of  fasting  on  Saturday  and  of  daily  com- 
munion. The  chronological  works  of  Hippolytus 
enjoyed  no  little  esteem,  as  is  shown  by  the  carv- 
ing on  the  statue  of  his  Easter  table  for  the  years 
222-233.  The  work  called  "  Chronicle  "  in  the  in- 
scription exists  only  in  Latin  adaptations,  such  as 
the  Liber  generaiionis  and  the  so-called  Barbaras 
Scalageri.  The  original  form  has  been  exhibited 
by  A.  Bauer. 

The  theology  of  Hippolytus  in  general  is  sum- 
marized at  the  close  of  the  Philoaophumena.  The 
Christian's  boasted  possession  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  One  God,  creator  and  lord  of  all  things.  He 
alone,  of  his  own  free  will,  created  eternally  out  of 
nothing  first  the  four  elements  and 
5.  Theolog-  then  the  rest  out  of  them;  all  that  is 
leal         composed  of  them  is  separable  and 

Position,  therefore  mortal.  By  a  process  of 
thought  God  generated  the  Logos, 
who,  conscious  of  the  will  and  mind  of  his  begetter, 
became  the  mediate  operator  of  all  that  was  done 
in  the  work  of  creation.  As  lord  over  all  he  made 
man,  a  compound  of  the  four  elements,  neither  God 
like  the  Logos  nor  yet  an  angel.  God,  being  good, 
made  nothing  but  good;  man  by  his  own  will  went 
further  and  created  evil.  Man  received  a  law  on 
the  basis  of  his  free  will — first  through  just  men, 
then  through  Moses  and  the  prophets,  but  all  un- 
der the  administration  and  in  the  power  of  the 
Logos,  who  according  to  the  command  of  God  led 
men  back  from  disobedience,  not  forcing  them,  but 
calling  them  to  a  free  choice.  At  last  the  Father 
sent  the  Logos  himself,  who,  taking  a  body  from  a 
virgin,  put  on  the  old  man  by  a  new  creation;  of 
the  same  nature  as  our  own,  because  only  so  could 
he  exhort  us  to  follow  him,  he  experienced  all  the 
sufferings  that  belong  to  human  nature,  so  that  men 
might  hope  to  follow  him  also  in  his  exaltation. 

Hippolytus  urges  his  readers  to  cling  to  "  the 
inspired  prophets,  interpreters  of  God  and  the  Lo- 
gos," who  have  laid  down  the  divine  truth  in  the 
Scripture.  The  New  Testament  writings  are  desig- 
nated equally  with  the  Old  as  "  divine  scriptures," 
with  "  the  fourfold  gospel  "  at  their  head.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  included  among  the 
Pauline  epistles,  though  Hippolytus  uses  it  not  in- 
frequently; he  also  makes  use  of  II  Peter  and 
probably  of  James.  Only  grace  bestows  imder- 
standing  of  the  Scriptures,  much  in  which  is  sealed, 
as  to  the  devil,  so  to  unbelievers.  The  personal 
distinction  between  the  Father  and  the  liogos  is 
defended  against  SabeUius  and  Calixtus,  as  still 
earlier  against  Noetus;  but  Hippolytus  repudiates 
the  reproach  of  ditheism — the  one  God  reveals  him- 
self in  two  persons,  to  whom  the  Spirit  is  added  as 
a  third,  although  no  clear  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween the  Logos  and  the  Spirit.  Insight  into  the 
manner  of  the  generation  of  the  Logos  is  not  per- 
mitted to  us.  But,  though  always  the  perfect 
Logos,  he  is  not  the  perfect  Son  until,  clothed  with 
flesh  as  at  once  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man, 
he  appears  in  the  world.    While  the  death  of  Christ 


is  of  special  significance  for  redemption,  Hippolytus 
lays  particular  emphasis  on  the  completion  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  already  given  through  nature  and 
history,  but  especially  in  the  Law  and  the  Proph- 
ets. Men  are  now  enabled,  by  the  same  free  will 
with  which  they  sinned,  to  return  to  the  following 
of  God,  and  by  their  good  works  to  win  heavezL 
The  Church  is  "  the  sacred  assembly  of  those  who 
live  in  righteousness  .  .  .  the  spiritual  house  of 
God  .  .  .  rooted  in  Christ,"  who  sanctifies  all  that 
beheve  in  him.  The  water  of  life  is  given  to  the 
thirsty  soul  first  in  baptism,  with  its  remissioD  of 
sins  and  clothing  with  the  Spirit;  in  the  Euchahst 
Christ's  body  and  blood  are  a  pledge  of  immortality. 
But  only  those  belong  to  the  Church  who  keep  the 
commandments;  all  others  are  "  deprived  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,"  "  driven  from  the  Church,"  or,  if 
they  belong  to  it  externally,  their  damnation,  is  all 
the  greater.  The  Church  suffers  not  less  from  un- 
worthy Christians  than  from  heretics.  Thus  Hip- 
polytus was  as  much  opposed  to  Calixtus  for  his 
lax  disciphne  as  for  his  monarchianizing  thedogy. 
But,  in  spite  of  his  approbation  of  asceticism  and 
his  enthusiasm  for  martyrdom,  he  opposes  the  new 
precepts  of  the  Montanists,  especially  in  regard  to 
fasting.  Against  extravagant  eschatological  views 
also  he  takes  a  stand  in  the  interest  of  Christian 
sobriety.  In  opposition  to  Caius,  for  whom  '*  the 
binding  of  the  strong  man  "  had  already  taken  place, 
Hippolytus  sees  the  millennium  still  far  in  the  future, 
though  he  makes  the  point  that  for  the  individual 
the  hour  of  death  is  that  of  Christ's  advent.  But 
if  his  attitude  toward  this  whole  question  is  not 
that  of  a  later  age,  neither  is  it  quite  the  same  as 
that  of  Irenseus,  from  whose  primitive  realism  he 
makes  a  distinct  departure — thus,  as  in  other 
points  (e.g.,  his  attitude  toward  the  Roman  Em- 
pire), standing  at  a  turning-point  in  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  development.         (N.  Bonwetbch.) 

Bibliography:  A  quite  complete  list  of  literature  is  given 
in  ANF,  Bibliography,  pp.  55-^58.  The  Opera  were  ed- 
ited by  J.  A.  Fabridua  in  Greek  and  Latin,  2  vols..  Ham- 
burg, 1716-18;  by  A.  Gallandius.  in  Bibliolheea  veierum 
patrum,  ii.  409-630,  14  vols.,  Venice,  17d5-81;  in  MPG, 
X.;  in  Greek  by  P.  de  Lagarde,  Letpdo,  1858.  Editions 
of  the  Philotopkumena  are  by  E.  Miller,  Oxford,  1851; 
L.  Duncker  and  F.  G.  Schneidewin,  Gdttingen,  1856-fiG: 
and  P.  Cniice,  Paris,  1861.  Eng.  tranal.  is  to  be  found 
in  ANF,  V.  9-258.  Consult:  C.  K.  J.  Bunsen,  Hippolytua 
and  his  Affe,  4  vols.,  London,  1852;  J.  J.  I.  von  D<Q>lUnger, 
Hippolyi  und  KidlitHu,  Regensburg.  1853,  Eng.  transL. 
Edinburgh.  1876  (from  the  Roman  Catholic  standpoint); 
W.  E.  Taylor,  Hippolytut  and  the  Chriatian  Church  of  the 
Sd  Century,  London.  1853  (opposes  DOllinger);  G.  Volk- 
mar,  Hippolytut  und  die  r6minchen  Zeitgenoeaen,  Zuridi, 
1855;  O.  Bardenhewer,  Dea  heiligen  HippolytM  .  .  .  Com- 
mentor  zum  .  .  .  Daniel,  Freiburg,  1877;  C.  Wordsworth, 
St.  Hippolytus  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  London,  1880; 
G.  Salmon,  in  Hermathena,  v  (1885),  380  sqq.,  yiii  (1802), 
161  sqq.;  J.  U.  Kennedy,  Pari  of  the  Commentary  of  SL 
Hippolytut  on  Daniel,  Dublin,  1888;  E.  Erbes.  in  Jahr- 
bQcher  fur  proteatantiaehe  Theologie,  ziv  (1888),  611-646; 
F.  W.  Farrar,  Uves  of  the  Fathers,  i.  88-02,  Now  York. 
1889;  J.  B.  Lightfoot.  Si.  Clement  of  Rome,  ii.  317-477. 
London,  1890;  G.  Ficker,  Studien  zur  Hippolytuefrage, 
Leipaic.  1893;  G.  N.  Bonwetsch,  in  QQA,  1804.  pp.  753 
sqq.;  W.  Bousset,  Der  Antithriet  in  der  Ueberlieferung  dea 
Judentuma,  dea  Neuen  Teatamenta  und  der  alien  Kirehe, 
Gdttingen.  1895;  W.  Riedel,  Die  KirchenreditaquMen  dea 
Patriarchats  Alexandrien,  Leipsic,  1000;  K  J.  Neumann. 
Hippolytua  von  Rom  in  aeiner  SteUung  au  Stoat  und  Kirche, 
ib.  1001;  A.  d'Albs.  La  Thivhoie  de  S.  HippolyU,  Paris. 
1006.     In  TU  the  following  important  contributions  are 
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avaUable:  H.  St&helin,  Gnoatiache  QuelUn  HippclytB,  ami 
A.  Hamack,  Die  Owynn'achen  FragmenU,  vi.  3,  1891; 
U.  Achelis,  Canonu  Hippolyti,  vi.  4,  1891;  G.  N.  Bon- 
wetsch,  Studien  zu  dsn  Kommeniaren  Hippolvta,  xvi.  2, 
1897,  xxiii.,  1903;  idem.  Die  urUer  HippolyU  Namen 
aberlUferU  Sdirift  "  Ueber  den  Glauben/'  Leipaic,  1907. 
and  the  numbers  named  in  the  text,  $  3;  H.  Achelis, 
HippolyUtudien,  xvi.  4,  1897;  A.  Bauer,  Die  Chronik 
dee  Hippolytoe,  xxix.  1,  1905.  Consult  also:  Ceillier, 
AuUure  eaerie,  i.  607-642;  Hamack,  Litteraiur,  i.  605- 
646  et  passim,  ii.  2,  pp.  209-256  et  passim;  A.  lU- 
viUe,  in  Revue  dee  deux  mondee,  Ivii.  892-924;  Nean- 
der,  Ckrietian  Church,  i.  681-683;  Schaff,  Chrietian  Churdi, 
ii.  757-774  et  passim;  Moeller,  Chrietian  Churdi,  i.  201- 
202;  KrOger,  Hietory,  pp.  321-344;  KL,  vi.  12-21;  DCB, 
iu.  8S-105,  cf.  i.  506-509. 

HIPPOLYTUS,  SAINT,  BROTHERS  or  HOS- 
PITALERS OF:  A  Roman  Catholic  congregation 
established  in  the  City  of  Mexico  by  Bernardino 
Alvarez  in  1585.  They  were  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  a  hospital  erected  in  Mexico  by  Alvarez  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Hippolytus,  whence  their  name — 
in  its  full  form  "  Brothers  of  Christian  Love  of  St. 
Hippolytus "  (officially,  Congregatio  fratrum  S. 
Hippolyti),  The  members  of  the  congregation 
formed  a  monastic  body  with  a  constitution  dra\^ii 
up  by  their  founder  and  approved  by  Sixtus  V. 
The  only  vows  were  those  of  poverty  and  Christian 
love,  and  each  brother  might  leave  the  order  at 
will.  The  superior  was  termed  "  Major  "  and  was 
elected  by  the  twenty  oldest  brothers.  The  order 
increased  steadily,  but  the  privilege  of  resignation 
led  to  such  disorganization  that  Clement  VIII.,  by 
a  brief  of  Nov.  1,  1594,  bound  the  brothers  to  per- 
petual obedience  and  hospitality.  Even  this  failed 
in  its  object,  however,  and  in  1700  the  procurator- 
general,  Juan  Cabrera,  sought  to  introduce  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustine.  Innocent  XII.  refused  to 
permit  this,  but  obliged  the  brothers  to  take  the 
vow  of  chastity  in  addition  to  those  of  poverty, 
obedience,  and  hospitality.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  Clement  XI.  conferred  on 
them  the  privileges  of  the  mendicant  orders.  They 
were  absorbed  later  in  the  Brothers  of  Charity, 
although  they  retained  their  distinctive  brown 
habit.  (O.  Z^icKLERf.) 

BiBUoaBAPHT:    Helyot,  Ordree  monaetiquee,  iv.  147  sqq.; 

Heimbucher,  Orden  und  Kimgregationen,  ii.  253;  KL,  vii. 

1999. 

HIRAM  (Hebr.  Hiram^  Hirom;  cf.  Assyr.  Hi- 
rummu,  Huram;  in  Phenician  inscriptions,  Hrm)\ 
A  king  of  Tyre  who  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
David  and  Solomon  and  of  a  T3rrian  metal-worker 
(I  Kings  vii.).  The  name  is  probably  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Ahv-ram  ("  My  brother  [i.e.,  God]  is  sub- 
lime ")•  King  Hiram  of  Tyre,  the  dates  of  whose 
reign  can  not  be  exactly  determined,  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  kings  of  Phcnicia.  Josephus  (Ant. 
VIII.,  V.  3  and  Ajnon,  i.  17-18)  gives  extracts  from 
Menander  and  Dius,  who  used  older  Phenician 
sources.  Syncellus  and  Eusebius  derived  their  in- 
formation from  Josephus.  Later  mythical  tales  in 
the  writings  of  the  Church  Fathers,  from  Chaetus, 
Theophilus,  and  Eupolemus,  are  of  little  value. 
According  to  Menander  and  Dius,  Hiram  the  son 
of  Abibal,  during  his  reign  of  thirty-four  years  (he 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty-four)  enlarged  and  embel- 
lished his  capital,  erecting  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island  a  new  part  of  the  city.    He  caused  the 


Tyrian  sanctuaries  to  be  covered  with  a  roofing  of 
cedar  from  the  woods  of  Lebanon  and  erected  a 
much  admired  golden  column  in  the  sanctuary  of 
the  "  Olympian  Jupiter  "  (cf.  Herodotus,  ii.  44), 
i.e.,  Baal  the  god  of  heaven  (cf .  Eusebius,  Prceparalio 
evangeliai,  ix.  34).  His  foreign  policy  was  emi- 
nently resourceful  and  energetic.  By  a  war  he 
forced  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  to  resume  the  pay- 
ment of  the  taxes  which  they  had  refused  and 
maintained  the  hegemony  of  Tyre  over  Phenicia 
and  the  colonies. 

Hiram  put  himself  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the 
new  kingdom  of  Israel  imder  David  and  Solomon 
(cf.  II  Sam.  V.  11,  I  Kings  v.  12  with  II  Chron. 
ii.  3).  This,  however,  occasions  a  chronological 
difficulty.  According  to  I  Kings  ix.  10,  Hiram 
lived  twenty-four  years  after  the  accession  of  Solo- 
mon; therefore,  according  to  Menander,  who  says 
that  he  reigned  thirty-four  years,  he  can  have  ruled 
only  during  the  last  years  of  David's  reign.  This 
period  would  be  still  further  restricted  by  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus  that  the  building  of  the  temple 
began  only  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Hiram's  reign 
(Ant.  VIII.,  iii.  1;  ilpwm,  i.  18,  5),  according  to 
which  Hiram  reigned  only  seven  or  eight  years  con- 
temporaneously with  David.  That  David  began 
the  building  of  his  palace  only  at  a  late  period  is 
contrary  to  II  Sam.  vii.  2,  according  to  which  the 
palace  was  completed  before  Solomon's  birth. 
Either  the  account  of  Menander  must  be  rejected, 
and  to  King  Hiram  a  longer  life  and  reign  be 
ascribed,  or  the  identity  of  the  friend  of  David  with 
the  friend  of  Solomon  must  be  denied,  in  which  case 
the  Biblical  account  has  confused  the  famous 
Hiram  with  a  less  known  king  in  the  time  of  David, 
unless,  as  is  possible,  all  the  Tyrian  kings  bore  the 
same  name  [or  used  it  as  a  title]. 

II  Sam.  V.  11-12  discloses  that  the  Tyrian  king 
sought  David's  friendship  for  political  and  com- 
mercial reasons.  For  the  building  of  the  palace  in 
Jerusalem  he  placed  at  David's  disposal  timber  and 
workmen,  which  David  accepted  on  account  of 
the  superiority  of  Phenician  workmanship.  For  the 
same  reason  Solomon  was  eager  to  maintain  the 
friendship  with  Hiram  and,  above  all,  to  secure 
his  aid  in  the  building  of  the  temple.  Hiram,  on  his 
part,  responded  willingly  to  Solomon's  overtures 
and  promised  to  furnish  the  necessary  persons  and 
materials  for  the  enterprise,  in  return  for  which 
Solomon  provided  the  1^"^^  court  with  grain,  oil, 
and  wine.  Hiram  also  sent  to  Jerusalem  a  clever 
metal-worker  whose  name  also  was  Hiram  (accord- 
ing to  II  Chron.  ii.  13,  Huram-abi),  who  was  the  son 
of  a  widow  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  and  of  a  Tyrian 
father.  To  this  artist  are  ascribed  the  brazen  mas- 
terpieces of  the  temple.  In  addition  King  Hiram 
furnished  a  considerable  amoimt  of  gold,  in  exchange 
for  which  Solomon  later  assigned  (I  Kings  ix.  10 
sqq.)  twenty  cities  in  the  neighborhood  of  Naphtali, 
where  dwelt  a  population  principally  composed  of 
heathens.  The  aid  he  gave  in  the  voyages  to  Opliir 
(q.v.),  for  which  he  sent  carpenters  and  seamen 
(I  Kings  ix.  26  sqq.,  x.  11,  22),  was  the  result  of 
careful  prevision,  since  from  his  use  of  the  harbor 
of  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea,  which  was  in  the  possession 
of  Israel,  he  gained  no  little  profit. 
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Later  trsMiition  asserts  that  Solomon  married  a 
daughter  of  Hiram,  whioh  Is  not  improbable  con- 
flidering  the  close  relations  between  the  two  courts 
and  the  presence  of  Sidonians  in  the  harem  of  Solo- 
mon (I  KingB  xi,  1,5),  Other  legends  about  Hiram 
are  given  by  F,  Movers  (Die  Ph^nizteft  iL  1,  Bcim, 
1841 ,  pp.  33^-339).  His  son  Baleaaar  succeeded  the 
great  Idiig  on  the  throne.  Hiram's  grave  is  shown  a 
little  to  the  southeast  of  the  city  of  Tyre^  containing 
an  immense  sarcophagus  which  bears  no  inscnption 
and  offers  no  assurance  of  its  authenticity. 

A  second  lyrian  king  bearing  the  name  of  Hiram 
lived  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  reigned  twenty  years 
(551-5327  B.c)  according  to  Menander  {in  Jose- 
phus,  Apwitt  L  21;  cf.  Herodotus,  vii.  98;  Movers j 
ut  sup.,  ii-iPP.  466^67), 

The  name  Huram  wih  bomo  also  by  a  Levite^ 
1  Chron.  viiL  6.  C,  von  Orellt. 

Bisuooq^apht:  B«i]d«ff  the  "vrorka  mnd  wutcca  mdic&t^d  m 
tfcue  t«Ki  ftnd  the  DomiaetitwiM  on  Ibe  SctipturAj  paMs^si 
amd  tbfi  appropriate  nectiQns  in  Ibe  worka  on  tho  bi^tory 
of  lariieL  oonauJt:  Gjesisbreciht,  jo  ZATW,  1881.  pp.  239- 
240  (on  pufflkfn-abi);  R.  PietAchm&tm,  Gt*Ehiikte  der 
Pkiinitier,  pp.  294^297.  Berlin,  ISSSr  L.  B,  Ftttoo,  Early 
Hiat  of  Sifrifi  and  PnUttijui,  New  York,  1901;  DB^  ti. 
3aS-3B0-    EB,  u.  2073-74;   JE,  vi,  405-406, 

HIRSCH,  EMIL  GUSTAV:  Jowish  rabbi;  b.  at 
Luxemburg,  Germany,  May  22,  1852.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Univereity  of  Pennsylvania  {B.A*, 
1872),  the  uniTreraitiea  of  Berlin  <1872"76)  and 
Leipsio  (Ph.D.j  1876),  and  tlie  Hochschule  fOr  die 
Wis^nschaft  dea  Judentums,  Berlio  (1873-76). 
Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  was  rabbi  of 
Har  Sinai  Congregation^  Baltimore,  Md.  (1877-78), 
and  Adas  Israel  Congregation,  Louisville,  Ky. 
(1878-^0),  and  since  1880  has  been  rabbi  of  Sinai 
C'Ongregation,  Chicago,  He  has  been  professor  of 
rabbinieal  literature  and  philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  since  1892,  and  in  1 902  was  Percy 
TumbuU  Lecturer  in  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He 
wss  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Jewish  Manual  Train^ 
iitg  School r  Chicago,  the  Associated  Jewish  Charities, 
the  Civic  Federation,  and  other  similar  movements. 
He  is  well  knowTi  as  an  orator,  and  in  theology  be^ 
longs  to  the  advanced  mng  of  Reformed  Judaism ,  Ho 
has  edited  Der  ZeiigeUt  (Milwaukee,  18SO-83);  He- 
braiea  (in  collaboration  with  W,  R.  and  R.  F.  HatiHT 
and  I,  M.  Price,  Chicago,  1892-95);  The  Reformer 
(New  York,  1886-92);  and  The  Reform  Advocuie 
(Chicago,  since  1892);  besides  being  etiitor  of  the 
Biblical  department  of  The  Jcirmh  Encyclopedia, 

HIRSCHAU  (HmSAU):    A  Benedictine  monas- 
tery, once  famous,  now*  in  ruins,  in  the  Black  For- 
^t  district  of  Wiirttemberg,  2  m.  d.  of  Calw.    For 
ita  reputed  foundation  in  645,  by  a  widow  HeUcena, 
there  ia   no  evidence  prior  to  a  Ger- 
Earlier      man  document  of  1534*    Opimons  are 
History^     abo  at  variance  on  the  second  foutui- 
Abbot       ing  of  the  monaateiy  in  830;   but  it  is 
Wiiliam     erroneous  to  deny  the  existence  of  a 
and  hli     monastery  at   Hirschau  before    1065, 
Reform,    since  the  fact  b  attested  by  the  im- 
perial brief  of  sanction,  dated  Oct*  9, 
1075,  by  the  papal  bull  of  Urban  U.,  Mar.  8,  1095, 
and   by  the   Hirschau   TradUhnenkadex  ;  and  be- 
cause  excavations  made   in   1892  discovered   the 
fotmdadon-walls  of  a  eburcb  traoeable  to  the  Caro- 


lingian  era.  Of  this  foundation,  however,  nothing 
is  known  except  that  Count  Erlafrid  of  Calm%  in 
830j  built  a  church  in  honor  of  St,  Peter  and  the 
Armenian  bishop  Aurelius  (d.  383),  and  filled  the 
monastery  with  monks  from  Fulda.  The  new 
founding  of  the  monastery  emanated  from  a  vtsit 
of  Pope  Leo  IX,,  in  1049,  to  hia  nephew,  Count 
Adalbert  IL  of  Calw.  In  1065  the  first  monks 
arrived  from  Einsiedehi,  with  Abbot  Frederick  as 
superior^  who,  in  1069  waa  deponed  by  Count  Add- 
bert  upon  accuAatifjus  by  the  monks.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  William  (1069-91),  who  had  acquired  a 
scholastic  education  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Emme- 
ram  at  Eageasburg,  Hia  foremost  aim  at  Hir^ehau 
was  to  emancipate  the  monastery  from  the  pat- 
ronage of  Count  Adalbert,  and  change  the  latter's 
relation  to  it  into  one  purely  protective.  He 
gained  both  pointa  in  1075,  Thoroughly  convinc*^ 
of  the  need  of  a  reform  of  the  Benedictine  Order  in 
Germany,  William  devised  his  Ctmstiitdionea  Hir- 
saugisnses  after  the  pattern  of  the  Ouniac  institu- 
tions. With  the  new  monastic  customs  the  monks 
now  wore  white  robes,  and  instead  of  the  old  upper 
cloak  (the  cucuUa)t  they  donned  the  Cluny  /roccui, 
a  woolen  garment  with  wide  deeves,  and,  under  it^ 
a  second  garment ^  the  ancient  scapuiare.  For  the 
severe  winters  of  the  Black  Forest,  William  intro- 
duced the  atamineumt  a  woolen  shirt,  and  the  pelH- 
cium,  a  sheepskin,  worn  under  the  outer  garment. 
The  monks  also  wore  breeches  (Jefmjralla),  The 
broad  tonsure,  as  in  vogue  at  Oimyi  distinguished 
the  Hirschau  monks  from  the  imreforrned  Bene- 
dictines, Strict  silence  was  observed  in  tiie  clois- 
ter. William  also  applied  himself  to  the  organisa- 
tion of  lay  brothers,  who  Uved  under  the  oversight 
of  a  special  fnagitierf  and  were  subject  to  the  cloiji' 
tral  disci pKne  except  that  they  observed  an 
abridged  office.  The  reform  waa  not  restricted  to 
Hirschau,  Along  with  the  Bwabian  monastery  of 
St,  Blasien,  Hirschau  became  a  center  of  monastic 
reform,  and  many  monasteries  were  founded  as  off- 
shoots from  Hirschau,  or  furnished  ^ith  monks  and 
abbots  or  reconstructed  by  it.  Bishop  Otto  of 
Bamberg  reformed  the  monasteriefl  of  his  diocese 
with  monks  of  Hirschau,  The  Conisuetiddines  Hir- 
satigietises  were  mdely  introduced  through  north- 
ern Germany,  Yet  William  did  not  succeed  in  es- 
tablishing upon  German  soil  a  congregation  after 
the  type  of  Ouny.  The  sole  bond  of  union  that 
endured  permanently  was  tliat  of  the  confrater- 
nities, by  means  of  which  persons  pledged  them- 
selvea  to  common  prayer  for  hving  and  deceased 
members  of  the  several  monasteries, 

William  of  Hirschau  wa^  also  concerned  in  the 
conflict  between  emperor  and  pope.     He  belonged 
to  the  most  loyal  adherents  of  the  Gregorian  party 
of   Germany.     Likely  enough,  be   had 
His  Part    been  won  over  to  Gregory's  cause  on 
in  the      the  occasion  of  his  visit    to  Rome  in 
Contest     1075,     In   1077   the    opposition   king, 
1>etween    Rudolph     of    Rheinfclden,      was     at 
Emperor    Hirschau;    and  in  I  OS  I  Gregory  VII. 
and  Pope*   turned  to  Bishop  Altmann   of  Passau 
(q.v.)    and    WiUiam    of    Hirschau,   to 
promote  the  election  of  a  king  devoted  to  the  Apos- 
tolic See,    The  strictly  moral  and  sealously  devout 
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abbot  was  moved  to  side  with  Gregory  by  interest 
in  chureh  refonn  and  in  the  battle  against  licen- 
tiousness and  simony,  not  because  he  desired  the 
empire  to  be  subjected  to  the  world-rule  of  the  pa- 
pacy. Accordingly  he  did  not  hesitate,  in  a  letter 
to  the  opposition  king,  Hermann  of  Luxemburg,  to 
reproach  in  the  severest  terms  the  antiimperial 
bishops  of  Saxony,  who  were  allied  with  the  pope 
for  political  interests,  on  account  of  their  ecclesi- 
astical deportment,  which  was  inconsistent  with  the 
reformatory  requirements. 

No  sooner  was  Abbot  William  dead  than  the  ec- 
clesiastical and  political  influence  of  Hirschau  be- 
gan to  decline.  His  successor,  Gebhard  (1091- 
1105),     completely     abandoned     the 

Decline      thought  of  establishing  a  congrega- 

after         tion;   and  Hirschau  now  ceased  to  be 

William's    the  opposition's  headquarters  in  the 

Death.  investiture  strife.  Gebhard  (d.  1107) 
received  from  the  hand  of  the  Em- 
peror Henry  V.  the  diocese  of  Speyer,  and  achieved 
a  bad  repute  as  bishop  on  accoimt  of  his  treatment 
of  the  dead  body  of  the  banished  emperor,  Henry 
IV.  The  period  of  the  monasteiy's  moral  and  eco- 
nomic degeneracy  began  after  the  death  of  Abbot 
Mangold  (1157-65).  In  1215  Emperor  Frederick 
II.  assiuned  the  patronal  administration  of  the 
monastery,  which  was  vested  thenceforth  in  the 
reigning  emperor. 

Not  until  Abbot  Wolfram's  day  (1428-60)  was 

Hirschau  revived  by  his  introduction  of  the  Burs- 

felde    rules  (see   Bursfelde,  Congre- 

Second  gation  of)  in  1457.  The  monastery 
Period  of  now  enjoyed  a  second  season  of  pros- 
Prosperity,  perity,  until  in  1534  it  was  reformed 
The  Prot-  along  Protestant  lines;  when,  as  during 

estant  the  times  of  Abbot  William,  it  again 
Reforma-  sent  its  reforming  colonies  to  other 
tion.  monasteries.  Abbot  John  II.  (1524-56) 
suffered  in  the  Peasants'  War,  in  1525, 
when  the  monastery  was  stormed  and  severely 
damaged.  The  same  abbot  had  to  endure  an 
Evangeliced  "  reading-master,"  sent  to  Hirschau  in 
1535,  the  same  as  to  other  monasteries.  After  proc- 
lamation of  the  Interim  (July  22,  1548)  Roman 
monks  again  returned;  but  after  the  victory  by 
Maurice  of  Saxony  over  the  emperor,  Duke  Chris- 
topher, on  June  11,  1552,  gave  orders  to  his  abbots 
forbidding  the  reception  of  novices,  and  prohibiting 
Roman  worship.  By  his  monastery  decree  in  1556, 
he  instituted  at  Hirschau  one  of  the  four  higher 
cloister  schools  of  his  territory,  for  the  education  of 
Evangelical  clergymen. 

In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  monastery  was  oc- 
cupied, in  1630,  by  the  imperial  troops,  and  the 
Protestant  abbot,  Albrecht  Bauhof, 
Later       had  to  yield.     From  1630  to  1631  the 

History,  monastery  was  occupied  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  abbot,  Andreas  Geist; 
and  after  the  battle  near  Ndrdlingen,  in  1634,  the 
Catholics  were  able  to  hold  the  monastery  till 
1648.  The  last  of  the  Catholic  abbots,  Wunibald 
Ziircher  (1637^8),  refused  to  acknowledge  the  duke 
of  Wurttemberg  as  territorial  sovereign,  and  claimed 
for  his  monastery  immediate  dependency  on  the 
empire.    From  the  Peace  of  Westphalia    (1648) 


Hirschau  fulfilled  its  new  and  richly  favored  ap- 
pointment as  Evangelical  cloister  school  till,  on 
Sept.  20,  1692,  the  French  general,  Melac,  burned 
the  buildings.  The  cloister  school  was  thereupon 
removed  to  Denkendorf.  Only  the  transept  of  the 
monastery,  a  tower  of  St.  Peter's  Chureh  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  the  Lady  Chapel  built  in 
1516  are  still  preserved.  G.  GRt^TZMACHEB. 

Bibuoorapht:  Sources  are:  Haymo,  Vita  of  the  Abbot 
Wilhehn  of  Hirschau,  ed.  W.  Wattenbach,  in  MOH,  Script, 
xii  (1866),  20^225;  HiaL  motuuterii  Hiraaugienaia,  ed. 
O.  Waits,  in  MGH,  Script.,  xiv  (1883),  264-265;  Con- 
•tHuiiane§  et  conauetudinea  monadujrum  Hiraouoianaium, 
in  Hergott,  Vetua  diaciplina  monaatica,  pp.  37-132,  Paris, 
1726;  J.  Trithemius,  Chronicon  inaiffna  Hiraaugienae, 
Basel,  1660;  Annaiaa  Hiraaugienaaa,  2  vols.,  St.  Gall, 
1690.  Consult:  M.  Kerker,  WilKelm  der  Seiioe,  Aht  gu 
Hiradiau,  Tubingen,  1863;  C.  D.  Christmann,  Oaachidite 
daa  Kloatera  Hirachau,  ib.  1782;  B.  Albers,  Hirachau  und 
aaina  OrUndunoan,  Freiburg,  1837;  F.  Steck,  Daa  Kloater 
Hirachau,  Calw,  1844;  A.  HelmsdOrfer,  Foraehungen  aur 
Gaachichta  daa  ,  ,  .  WUhelma  van  Hirachau,  (j^Sttingen, 
1874;  P.  Giseke.  Auabreitung  der  Hirachau^Regal,  Halle, 
1877;  idem.  Die  HiradMuer  xodhrand  dea  InvaaHtwratraUaa, 
Gotha,  1883;  P.  F.  St&lin,  OeathuihU  WUrttambava,  i.  1- 
2,  Gotha,  1882-87;  K.  Klaiber,  Kloater  Hirachau,  TQ- 
bingen,  1886;  M.  Witten,  Der  aelioa  Wilhebn  Abt  von 
Hirachau,  Bonn,  1800;  D.  Hafner,  in  Siudien  und  Mittei- 
lunoen  aua  den  Benediktiner-  und  Ciateraienaercrden,  zii. 
244  sqq..  xiii.  64  sqq.,  xiv.  74  sqq.,  xv.  82  sqq.,  xv.  64 
sqq.;  Hauok,  KD,  ii.  600,  801,  iii.  380,  813,  866  sqq. 

HIRSCHE,  6E0RG  KARL:  German  Lutheran 
divine;  b.  at  Brunswick  April  19, 1816;  d.  at  Ham- 
burg July  23,  1892.  He  was  educated  at  the  Col- 
legium Carolinum  in  Brunswick,  then  at  GOttingen 
(1833-36).  He  studied  under  Ltlcke  at  GOttingen 
and  was  greatly  influenced  by  him;  he  also  heard 
Erdmann  lecture  on  philosophy  at  Berlin  (1836). 
In  Nov.,  1836,  he  took  his  first  examination  in  the- 
ology at  Wolfenbilttel,  and  his  second  in  Aug., 
1840.  Hirsche  taught  in  the  public  school  at  Holz- 
minden  (1841-46),  and  in  Oct.,  1846,  he  was  chosen 
minister  of  the  Marienkirche  at  OsnabrQck.  The 
choice  was  not  approved  by  the  government  but, 
after  tedious  negotiations,  it  was  confirmed  in  1848. 
In  1858  he  was  appointed  an  ecclesiastical  councilor 
to  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  which  oflice  he  held  imtil 
1863,  when  he  again  entered  the  ministry  at  Ham- 
burg, being  chosen  pastor  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Church 
there.  He  held  this  position  imtil  a  few  months 
before  his  death. 

During  his  pastorate  at  Hamburg  he  devoted 
himself  to  a  study  of  Thomas  k  Kempis  and  his 
book  De  imitalione  Christi,  These  labors  have 
made  him  known  both  to  Protestants  and  Roman 
Cathohcs.  His  purpose  was  a  double  one:  to  re- 
store the  "  Imitation  of  Christ "  to  its  original  form 
and  secondly  to  prove  that  Thomas  bi  Kempis 
was  the  author  of  the  book.  He  succeeded  in  both 
these  aims.  He  discovered  from  a  manuscript  in 
the  library  at  Brussels  that  the  origined  form  of  the 
book  must  have  been  in  meter  and  rime.  He 
then  hunted  through  the  other  works  of  Thomas 
and  the  related  literature  in  order  to  discover  the 
thoughts  which  were  peculiar  to  Thomas.  This 
led  him  to  a  thoroughgoing  investigation  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  (q.v.),  the  results  of 
which  he  published  in  the  Herzog  RE  (2d  ed.,  ii. 
678-760).  He  drew  from  these  investigations  the 
conclusion  that  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life 
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can  not  be  regarded  as  forertmners  of  the  Reforma- 
tioQ.  His  studies  on  Thomas  he  gave  to  the  world 
in  his  PTokgamena  eu  einer  neuen  Au&gahe  dtr  Imi- 
iatw  Chruti  (3  vols,,  Beriin,  IS73'94),  and  in  his 
edition  of  the  De  imUQlian&  ChrisH  (1874). 

Carl  Bketbsau. 

Bibjjoobapht:  ADB,  I  304-365. 

HIRSCHER,  JOHANN  BAPTIST:  German  Ro- 
maji  Catholic;  b.  at  AJtergarten,  near  Ravensburg 
(22  m.  e.n»e.  of  Constance),  Upper  Swabia,  Jan.  20^ 
178S;  d,  at  Freiburg  Sept.  4,  1866.  He  studied  at 
FreibuTg^and  from  1812  to  1817  officiated  as  tutor 
at  Ellwangen  and  Rottweil.  In  the  latter  jear  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  moral  and  pastoral 
theology  at  the  Univereity  of  Tubingen,  aud  in 
1834  he  was  caUod  to  Freiburg  to  fill  a  similar 
office,  which  he  held  until  1863>  In  1839  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  cathedral  chapter  of 
the  archdiocese  of  Freiburg.  His  works  include: 
Christlkhe  Moral  ois  Lehre  von  der  Vtrmrklichung 
dks  g6Uiicken  Reicha  in  der  MejischheU  (TQbingen, 
1835);  Dk  GesfhielOe  Je^u  (1839);  BeilMge  xur 
HomUetik  und  Katechetik  (1852);  Das  Ldtm  Marid 
(Freiburg.  1854):  and  Dw  Hauj^siiicke  dea  ehrmi- 
lichen  Glaubens  (Tobingen,  1857).  Prior  to  and 
during  the  revolution  of  1818  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Houso  of  Representatives  of  Baden.  His  wri* 
tings  favored  the  introduction  of  certain  changes, 
such  as  the  admission  of  lay  members  to  diocesan 
syno<b*  His  Erdrkrungen  uber  die  grossen  tc- 
ligidsen  Fragen  dtr  Gegenmart  (3  vols.,  Freiburg, 
1846-55)  and  />£*;  kirchlicken  Ziistdnde  der  Gegen- 
wart  {TtibiDgen,  1849),  are  the  most  important  of 
his  writings  of  this  period.  (C.  WEizaJtcKERt*) 
Bibuoobaput;    TQS,  1866.  pp.  298  agq.;    F.  von  W«ch« 

BadiBche  Biograjihie^n,  2  voh.,  DartustAJdt,  1&T5. 
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HITCHCOCK,  ROSWELL  DWIGHT;  Presbyte- 
rian; b»  at  East  Machias,  Me.,  Aug.  15^  1817;  d, 
at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  June  10,  1887,  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Amherst  (B.A,,  1836)^  and  after  teaching 
for  two  years  (1836-38)  and  studying  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  for  a  year  (1838-30),  was  a 
tutor  in  Amherst  College  from  1839  to  1842.  In 
1844-45  he  was  in  charge  of  a  church  at  Water- 
ville,  Me.,  and  from  the  latter  year  until  1852  was 
pastor  of  the  First  CTongregational  Chureh  at  Exe- 
ter, N.  H.,  studying  theology  at  Halle  and  Berlin 
in  1847-48,  He  w^as  then  professor  of  natural  and 
revealed  rehgion  in  Bowdoin  CoUege  from  1852  to 
1855,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  church 
history  in  Union  Tlieologicttl  Seminary.  This  po- 
lition  he  held  after  1880  after  his  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  same  iDstitution.  In  addition  to 
editing  Tke  Amerwan  Theological  Review  from  1863 
to  1870;  Hymna  and  Songs  of  Prawe  (in  collabora- 
tion ^Ith  Z.  Eddy  and  P.  Schaff,  New  York,  1874); 
The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  (in  collabora- 
tion with  F.  BrowTi,  1884);  and  Carmtna  Sanc- 
torum (in  collaboration  with  Z.  Eddy  and  L.  W, 
Mudge,  1885),  he  w^rote  Life  of  Edward  RMn$on 
(New  York,  18fi3);  Complete  Am^^sis  of  the  Holy 
Bible  (1869  which  supersedes  West's  work  on 
the   subject) ;    SocUdiMm    (1879) ;    and  the    pos- 


thumous Eternal  Atojianeni  (a   coUection  of  w^F- 
mons,  1888). 

HITTITES,  TEE. 

E^KypliftD  Aceounto  (|  1),. 
AM>Tisii  NotJo@9  (I  SX 
BibLicAl  Mentlun  <|  3), 

Attempted  Dectpbermanl  of  IiucriptioQa  (I  5>. 

The  People  £f  6). 

Tbeir  "  Empire  *'  i  JafltieuM  oc  OuItui«  C|  7). 

The  Hittites  (Hebr.  Ha-J^iUi,  J^im,  Septuagint 
Chettaioif  Egyptian  ^ata,  Amyr,  ffaitij  J^ate)  were 
a  people  of  disputed  ethnological  affiliations  whose 
traces  have  been  found  over  the  territory  lymg 
between  the  western  boundary  of  Assyria  and  the 
iEgean  coast  of  Asia  Biinor,  and  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Egyptian  border.  Preieiit  interest 
centers  in  two  points,  historic  and  apologetic.  The 
decipherment  of  Egyptian  and  Aaayrian  inserip- 
tions  and  documents  and  the  discovery  of  a  con^ 
siderable  number  of  monuments  and  tnecriptioas, 
no  doubt  correctly  attributed  to  this  people,  have 
led  to  the  knowledge  of  an  "  empire  "  or  an  aggre- 
gation of  kingdoms  to  which  the  name  Hittite  k 
assigned.  The  apologetic  interest  ia  due  to  the 
fact  that  at  one  time  a  few  critics  wem  dispoaed 
rashly  to  question  the  existence  of  such  a  people  as 
was  indicated  in  the  Biblical  texts. 

Thothmes  IIL  (c.  1500  B.C.?)  mentions  the  Hit- 
tites in  his  annals  inscribed  at  Kaniak  as  paying 
tribute  to  him,  or  at  least  as  sending  him  prcaenta 
on  his  great  campaigns  which  took  him  as  far  as 
l^litanni  (see  Assyria  VI.«  2^  $  1)^  and  as  sending 
him  tribute  .seven  years  later.  In  the 
I.  Egyptian  Amama   Tablets    (q.v.)   they  appear 

Accounts,  making  their  way  aggressivety  down 
through  Syria  and  Palestine.  Tboth- 
mes  IV,,  and  Amenopbis  III,  and  IV,  were  frequently 
in  conflict  with  them.  Seti  I.  claimed  to  have  de- 
feated them  under  their  leader  Mutal,  son  of  Mulsar 
and  grandson  of  SaplU,  though  they  had  established 
themselves  at  Oarchemisb  and  at  Kadesh  on  the 
Oroatea.  Rameses  11.  was  in  serious  danger  from 
them  while  besieging  Kadesh,  and  his  exploits  in 
extricating  liimself  there  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated 
poem  of  Peutaur,  He  made  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  their  king  Jfalasar  (a  name  which  suggests, 
uu grammatically^  "5i^ti*^  k^g  "  ^  Assyrian),  son 
of  Mutal,  married  ^ata-sar's  daughter^  and  Kadesh 
became  the  Hittite  frontier.  It  is  pitjbable  that 
the  extension  of  Hittite  power  to  the  south  was 
cheeked  at  this  time  not  more  by  the  Egyptiana  than 
by  the  people  known  later  as  the  PhiUstLnes(q.v.). 
The  impression  given  by  the  Egyptian  inscriptions 
is  that  of  a  united  power,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  separate  states  which  appear  in  Assyrian  au- 
nab  a  century  later,  though  this  may  be  due  to  the 
uncertain  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Egyptians 
and  to  their  assuming  ethnic  afHnity  for  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  region  in  which  the  Hittites  were 
their  chief  opponents. 

The  records  of  the  Assyrians  indicate  that  that 
power  came  into  contact  with  the  Hittites  about 
1400  B.C.,  if,  as  some  suppose ^  Mitanni  was  a  Hittite 
state.  But  long  prior  to  this  there  appears  the 
phrase  **  land  of  the  Hittites  "  in  Babylonian  as< 
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trological   inscriptions   believed    to   belong   about 

2000  B.C.     Mention  of  them  by  name  occurs  in  the 

annals  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.   (c.  1100 

2.  Assyrian  B.C.),  at  which  time  there  appears  to 
Notices,     have  been  a  number  of  Hittite  states 

in  northern  Aramsea  and  Syria,  Kum- 
mtiA  (see  Assyria,  VI.,  2,  §  1 ;  3,  §  3)  being  the  limit 
westward  of  which  information  is  given  in  this 
source  and  this  being  under  Hittite  control.  In  the 
ninth  century  the  conquests  of  Asshumasirpal  sub- 
jected Hittite  kingdoms  in  the  region  named,  as  did 
those  of  Shalmaneser  II.  Sargon  finally  overthrew 
the  Hittites  and  ended  their  career  in  the  east  by 
capturing  Carchemish,  the  great  center  of  their  power 
in  that  region.  The  sum  of  the  notices  in  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  monimients  would  lead  then  to  two 
conclusions.  The  first  is  that  the  Hittites  were  widely 
scattered  north  and  northwest  of  the  Syrian  desert, 
their  southern  boimdary  being  in  Palestine  at  least 
as  far  south  as  Kadesh,  their  eastern  frontier  coin- 
cident with  the  western  limits  of  Assyria,  and  their 
western  limits  at  least  as  far  west  as  Kummuti.  The 
second  is  that  they  were  an  element  of  the  pre- 
Hebraic  population  of  northern  Palestine. 

With  these  conclusions  the  scattered  notices  in 
the  Old  Testament  fully  agree,  except  that  they 
carry  the  Hittites  still  farther  south  to  Hebron. 

Gen.  X.  15  (J)  connects  them  with  the 

3.  Biblical   Canaanites  as  of  Cushite  stock.    This 
Mention,     is  also  the  view  of  E  (Ex.  xxiii.  28, 

xxxiii.  2),  with  which  P  (Gen.  xxiii. 
3,  5,  etc.,  XXV.  9,  xxvi.  34-35,  xxvii.  46,  xlix.  29) 
and  the  writers  closest  to  him  (Ezra  ix.  1-2;  Ezek. 
xvi.  3)  fully  coincide,  and  also  R  and  D  in  the  Hex- 
ateuch  (Josh.  ix.  1,  xi.  3).  The  passages  in  Samuel 
and  Kings  and  their  parallels  in  Chronicles  reflect 
the  Hittites  either  as  an  absorbed  element  of  the 
population  (I  Sam.  xxvi.  6;  II  Sam.  xi.,  xii.  9-10) 
or  as  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with  outside  Palestine 
(I  Kings  X.  29,  xi.  1;  II  Kings  vii.  6). 

The  history  of  the  modem  discovery  of  Hittite 
monuments  begins  with  1736,  when  Otter  found  at 
Irviz  in  Asia  Minor  some  peculiar  hieroglyphic  in- 
scriptions. In  1812  Burckhardt  foimd  others  at 
Hamath  in  Syria;  in  1834  Texier  discovered  still 
more  at  Boghazkeui  in  northern  Asia  Minor,  and 
in  1851  Layard  found  some  Hittite  seals  at  Nineveh. 
These  and  other  isolated  inscriptions  were  not  con- 
nected until  1872,  when  W.  Wright  seciu^  the 
Hamath  inscriptions  for  the  Imperial  Museum  at 
Constantinople.  From  that  time  these  monu- 
ments have  been  found  in  considerable  numbers 
from  near  the  i£gean  coast  of  Asia 

4.  Hittite  Minor  along  the  old  roads  leading  to 
Monuments.  Cappadocia  and  to  Syria,  and  as  far 

east  as  Carchemish  and  to  the  south 
as  far  as  Babylon  (in  the  latter  place  being  of 
course  spoils  of  war,  among  which  is  a  splendid 
dolorite  relief  of  the  Hittite  war-god  wielding  ham- 
mer and  lightning  bolts).  They  are  collected 
partly  in  Perrot  and  Chipiez  and  more  fully  in 
Messerschmidt.  The  most  recent  researches  have 
been  conducted  by  Prof.  Hugo  Winckler  at  Bo- 
ghazkeui, in  Asia  Minor,  in  1906-08,  one  result  of 
which  has  been  the  recovery  of  a  large  number 
of  documents,  a  second  is  the  identification  of  Bo- 


ghazkeui with  Arzaba  (one  of  the  leading  Hittite 
cities  between  1500-1100  B.C.),  and  a  third  is  the 
assurance  that  the  Hittites  formed  a  large  confed- 
eration of  states  imder  the  leadership  of  a  single 
king.  The  inscriptions,  except  the  most  recent, 
are  in  relief,  not  incised,  thus  agreeing  in  form  with 
the  oldest  Aramean  inscriptions,  and  they  are 
boustrophedon  (a  discovery  due  to  Dr.  W.  H. 
Ward  in  1873).  Their  age  is  placed  by  Jensen  be- 
tween 1300  and  550  b.c.  All  are  monolingual  so 
far  as  known,  except  that  called  the  boss  of  Tar- 
kondemos,  which  is  in  Hittite  and  Assyrian,  but 
is  so  brief  that  the  cuneiform  is  of  little  use  as  an 
aid  to  decipherment.  Two  of  the  Amama  Tab- 
lets are  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  may  be  Hittite. 

Since  these  inscriptions  are  not  in  any  strict 
sense  deciphered,  the  information  they  afford  is 
little,  apart  from  the  indications  their  situation  gives 
concerning  the  region  covered  by  Hittite  action. 
While  for  years  Professor  Sayce  has 
5.  Attempted  been  clainoing  to  have  deciphered 
Decipher-    parts  of  them,  and  others,  as  Conder 

ment  of  and  Jensen,  make  like  claims,  except 
Inscriptions,  in  isolated  cases  no  one  of  these  con- 
cedes the  claim  of  the  others,  and  in 
general  the  assimied  decipherments  assign  the  lan- 
guage to  different  basal  stocks.  Ward  holds  the 
language  to  be  Turanian,  possibly  Ural-Altaic; 
Conder  declares  it  Ural-Altaic,  with  suggestions  of 
a  connection  with  the  Akkadian;  Campbell  masses 
under  the  name  Hittites  a  number  of  races  and 
tribes;  Hal^vy  thinks  he  has  proved  the  language 
to  be  Semitic;  Jensen  calls  it  "  proto-Armenian," 
i.e.,  Indo-Germanic,  and  in  his  "  decipherment " 
attempts  to  make  out  a  connection  with  the  Ar- 
menian (of  which  he  naively  acknowledges  that  he 
knows  little),  and  charges  his  predecessors  in  the 
attempt  to  read  the  inscriptions  with  "  wild  .logic," 
a  charge  which  Messerschmidt  retorts  upon  him 
with  many  exclamation-marks.  Thus  the  Hittite 
people  and  language  have  been  connected  with 
both  of  the  great  families  of  nations  and  with  the 
Turanian  group,  a  fact  which  speaks  eloquently  of 
the  obscurity  in  which  the  subject  still  lies.  Pro- 
fessor Sayce  in  1906  made  the  candid  statement 
that  decipherment  of  the  inscriptions  is  yet  unac- 
complished. While  shrewd  deductions  have  been 
made,  a  few  names  read  with  general  agreement, 
and  in  several  cases,  probably,  fairly  close  approach 
to  the  meaning  has  been  gained,  these  facts  do  not 
contradict  the  statement  that  the  Hittite  script  is 
still  a  puzzle  for  the  solution  of  which  adequate 
materisJ  and  clear  clues  have  till  the  present  been 
lacking.  It  now  seems  possible,  however,  with  the 
very  abundant  material  recovered  from  Boghaz- 
keui, including  treaties  between  the  Hittites  and 
the  Mitanni,  that  a  solution  of  the  vexed  problems 
will  be  reached.  Thus  it  has  been  shown  that  a 
group  of  Indian  deities  is  appealed  to  in  the  trea- 
ties referred  to,  the  names  Mitra,  Indra,  Varuna, 
and  Nasatya  being  unmistakable.  The  indications 
given  by  the  divine  names  are  strengthened  by  dy- 
nastic and  proper  names  of  Iranian  type.  These 
facts  suggest  either  Hindu-Aryan  affinities  or  bor- 
rowing, the  former  much  the  more  likely.  Decided 
progress  has  been  made  in  reading  the  records,  and 
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the  proBpects  for  decipherment  of  inscriptions  and 
therefore  of  more  (lomplete  and  accurate  informa- 
tion are  (1909)  very  bright- 

On  the  Egyptiflu  monumenta  the  people  are  al- 
ways figured  aa  a  yellow  race,  with  very  promiitent 
protuberant  noeea  and  large  nostrils,  retreating 
foreheati  and  cliin  and  thick  lips,  high  cheek  bones  ^ 
black  hair  and  eyes.  They  are  generally  por- 
tmyed  as  beardless  and  as  wearing  the  hair  in  a 
queue.  They  appear  short  in  stature,  but  heavy 
in  build.  Since  the  Assy  nana  were  not  expert  in 
drawing,  as  were  the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrian  p^or- 
traiture  gives  nothing  additional.  The  monuments 
of  the  Hittites  corroborate  all  the  de- 

6.  The       taiU  afforded   by  the  Egyptian   por- 
Peeple>      traiture  except  the   color,  which  the 

nature  of  the  remains  does  not  indi- 
cate. But  the  men  are  everywhere  portrayed  as 
wearing  high  boots  with  the  toes  curling  upward 
and  even  backward »  and  generally  as  wearing  mit- 
tens with  a  separate  stall  for  the  thumb  only.  The 
raiment  seems  heavy  and  agrees  vrith  the  items  just 
given  in  suggesting  the  emergence  of  the  people 
from  a  cold  snowy  climate.  Along  with  this  goes 
the  fact  that  the  region  into  which  tbey  spread 
favors  their  coming  by  a  route  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian.  The  evidence  points  to  a 
period  between  1600  and  1300  B.C.  as  the  time 
when  perhaps  they  pushed  their  outposts  south- 
ward till  forced  back  by  Egyptian  and  perhaps 
Philistine  resistance,  when  thoy  spread  eastward 
towarfl  the  jEgean.  Their  centers  were  at  Car- 
chemishj  Hamath,  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes,  Senjirlij 
and  Boghazkeui,  while  Hebron  seems  to  have  been 
their  most  southern  point  of  settlement.  The  men- 
tion in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
suggests  that  they  constituted  an  clement  in  the 
population  of  Palestine.  Some  points  of  tluur 
pbysiogQomy  seem  to  corroborate  Jensen's  con- 
tention that  they  were  **  proto-Armeniana."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  accounts  of  the  many  Assyrian 
oampaigns  in  Armenia  do  not  contain  a  single  hint 
that  the  sturdy  opponents  of  that  power  in  the 
Armenian  Mountains  w*ere  of  the  Hittite  nice. 
This  is  the  more  decisive  since  the  Assyrians  were 
at  the  time  in  conflict  with  Hittites  elsewhere. 
Moreover,  other  physiological  characteristics^  such  as 
hair  (especially  the  queue),  and  the  high  cheek  bones 
seem  to  connect  them  -with  the  Mongolian  race. 

The  idea  of  a  Hittite  *'  empire  ''  in  the  sense  of 
a  imified  rule  is  not  borne  out  by  the  historical  in- 
dications, but  what  does  appear  is  the  appearance 
of  confederation  (sea  5  4  above).  As  invaders 
of  southern  Asia  and  opponents  of  Egyptian 
and  later  of  Assyrian  aggression,  there  was  a 
power  of  reserve  w^hieh  with  other  marks  suggests 
mutual  support,  and  a  power  of  confederation 
which  contnist.^  strongly  with  Semitic 

7.  Thetr     separativcness.  The  condition  is  some- 
*' Empire";  thing  Uke  tliat  of  the  Philistines  whose 

Influence    cities   were  under  individual  rule  yet 

on  who  acted  together  in  case  of  aggrcs- 

Culture.      sive   campaigns.     Tlicir   meaning   for 

civilization  is  only  secondary,  through 

the  Greek.     They  unquestionably  influenced  early 

Greek  inscriptions  and  art — early  Greek    writing 


was  bouBtrophedon.  A  Hittite  ^al  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Dr*  Ward  is  unmistakably  aUied  to  the 
Mycen^an  seals  and  drawings.  The  lions  of  My- 
cena;,  the  rope  pattern  of  Greek  adornment,  tbe 
G  reek  sphinx,  and  6ome  of  the  Greek  deities  are 
fiimly  held  to  be  of  Hittite  origin.  Dr.  Ward  sug- 
gests that  not  improbably  they  gave  tx>  the  Greeks 
the  last  5va  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  a  sugges- 
tion which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  in  at- 
tempts at  decipherment.  See  Assyria;  Cajcjuh, 
Canaanitib,  §  7;  Carcheiush. 

Geo.  W.  GiufOBE, 
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»qq.,  120  8qq.;  F.  E,  Pdaer.  Die  kMtiMeehen  tneekriftfr^ 
B«rUii,  1^2  Ut tempts  dedphtriDeat);  T.  Tyler,  ia  R*- 
iiffimie  Suetem*  of  the  World.  LoadoD,  1S93;  C.  A.  de  Ckn. 
Gti  Heih^-Pekitn.  3  vota..  Eome,  1694-1902  ildsuU^ 
the  Hittit«s  nad  the  FelnHicianfl);  J.  F.  McCurdy.  fii^^ty. 
Frojihfcy  and  the  Monumente,  L,  H  15Ct-ie7.  Kew  York. 
189-1;  R  Jeaaeo,  Hittiia-  und  Armtsniir^  StraabwfK,  IgflS 
(huhu  up  hid  work  on  the  iiiAcriptiADfl};  idem,  in  if.  V. 
JHilprecht.  E^pioraiioM  in  Bible  Laivii^  t»p.  TS3-793. 
Philadelphia.  1903;  L.  MeiiaerBcbinJdt,  Bemerkungem  tu 
den  hetitischen  Ineehnften^  elao  Corpue  inecriptionMm 
Hitticfirum,  al]  iti  M iUhntungenr  drr  twrd!«raiutKKilm 
Uteettichaft,  Berlin,  IBQB,  I9m,  1902,  1006;  W.  U.  Wud. 
in  H.  V'.  Hilprecht,  BKent  Rtaeardk  in  Bible  LandM,  pp. 
IS0-19O,  t Philadelphia  IB&S;  Menatit,  ta  Af^iwnfei  de 
Vapadimie  de»  ineai.ptiinw,  vol.  xxxiv.  1  ftqq.;  NoocKck. 
Arch&oloffie.  i.  m,  382.  341;  csfipcjcifllly  H.  Winckler  and 
O.  Puchateitt  m  Mitttilunffen  def  drutechtn  Orient-Gt*t;M- 
echaft.  ror  1906-08.  e^pBcially  Dee.,  1907,  and  E.  Meyer  m 
Siiiunfffberiehte  drt  prrutnechen  Akadmmie  dtr  WiMeen^ 
ic^ten,  JaiL,  1903.  The  aiea  of  the  PSBA  amcQ  1^7 
contain  touch  mateHat  which  ui  pcrticciit. 

HITZE,  FRAirZ :  German  Roman  Catholic;  b,  at 
HanQcmicke,  Westphalia,  Mar.  15,  1851.  He 
studied  at  W^rsburg  IS72-78,  and  then  ^'oa  chap- 
lain of  the  Gennan  Campo  Santo  at  Rom©  for  two 
yearn.  Ho  was  then  appointed  aecpetary  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  aociety  Arbeiierwofd  at  Mmiich- 
G  lad  bach,  and  two  yc^rs  later  was  electad  to  the 
Landtag,  going  to  the  Reichstag  in  1904.  In  1S93 
he  was  appointed  asaodate  professor  of  Christian 
Bociology  at  Miinster,  where  he  waa  promoted  to 
his  present  position  of  full  professor  of  the  same 
subject  in  1904,  He  haa  written:  Di^  Botiale 
Froge  und  die  Besirdjungen  zu  ihrer  Ldsung  (Pader- 
bom,  1877);  Kapitai  und  Arbeit  und  di€  Reorganl- 
saiion.  der  GeselL'tcMft  (lS80)i  QuinttSMenz  der  so- 
ziaien  Frage  (ISSO);  Pflichien  mid  Ait/goben  der 
Arbeitgeber  (Cblogne,  188S);  }Vesenlliche  Besiim- 
mungen  des  GeJS€tz€s  belre.ffend  die  Invalid iidU^  und 
AUersverskherung  (Miinich-Gladbach,  1S89);  Schrdz 
dem  Arbeiler  (Cologne,  1890);  A^ormoU  ArbeitsoTd' 
nung  (1891);   and  Arbeiterfrage  (Berlin,  1898), 

HITZIG,  hit'siH,  FERDINAND;  German  exegete 

and  Old  Testament  oriHc;  b.  m-ar  Ldrnu^h  (28  ra. 
B.a.w.  of  Freiburg),  Baden,  June  23,  1S07;  d.  at 
Heidelberg  Jan.  22,  1875.  He  studied  theology  at 
Heidelberg,  HaUc,  and  Gottin^n,  and  became 
privat-doccnt  at  Heidelberg  In  1829.     He  first  at- 
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tracted  attention  by  the  two  treatises,  Begriff  der 
Krilik  am  Allen  Testament  praktUch  erdrtert  (Hei- 
delberg, 1831)  and  Des  Propheten  Jonas  Orakel 
iiber  Moab  (1831).  From  1833  till  1861  he  was 
professor  of  theology  at  Zurich.  Here  his  upright 
character,  commanding  scholarship,  and  critical 
acumen  won  for  him  recognition,  even  among  those 
who  did  not  approve  of  his  rationalizing  tendencies. 
In  1861  he  returned  to  Germany  as  professor  of 
theology  at  Heidelberg. 

Hitzig  was  remarkably  productive,  but  whimsical. 
As  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  he  perceived  an 
Indo-Germanic  speech,  similarly  he  sought  to  explain 
certain  words  of  the  Old  Testament  through  the 
Sanskrit.  Still  more  widely  prejudicied  to  his 
scholarly  standing  was  the  constructive  criticism 
which  he  professed,  in  contrast  to  the  more  nega- 
tive attitude  of  De  Wette.  Thus  he  thought  he 
could  determine  exactly  the  original  condition  of 
most  of  the  Psalms  from  David's  era  down  to  the 
first  century  b.c.  Another  defect  was  his  super- 
ficial view  of  revelation,  which  he  assigned  to  faith 
{Geschtchte  des  Volkes  Israel,  2  parts,  Leipsic,  186&- 
1870;  cf.  vol.  i.,  p.  82),  the  true  God  having  been 
discovered  "  by  means  of  a  stronger  power  of 
thought."  But  despite  these  and  other  untenable 
views,  Hitzig  greatly  advanced  the  exegesis  of  the 
Psahns  (Die  Psalmen,  2  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1835- 
1836;  enlarged  into  a  comprehensive  commentary, 
2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1863-65).  Although  he  derived 
many  a  Psalm  from  Jeremiah's  dungeon,  and  re- 
ferred about  half  of  all  the  Psalms  to  the  Macca- 
bean  era,  he  can  not  be  classed  as  a  distinctly 
radical  critic,  even  among  his  own  contemporaries, 
seeing  that  he  held  the  decalogue  to  be  Mosaic. 

Other  works  on  the  Old  Testament  by  Hitzig 
are:  Der  Prophet  Jesaia  ubersetzt  und  ausgelegt 
(Heidelberg,  1833),  his  best  exegetical  work;  the 
Minor  Prophets  (Leipsic,  1838;  4th  ed.,  1881), 
Jeremiah  (1841;  2d  ed.,  1866),  Ecclesiastes  (1847; 
2d  ed.,  1883),  Ezekiel  (1847),  Daniel  (1850),  and 
the  Song  of  Songs  (1855)  in  the  Kurzgefasstes  exe- 
ffetisches  Handbuch  zum  Allen  Testament;  Die 
Spruche  Salamos  (Zurich,  1858);  and  Das  Buck 
Hid)  (Leipsic,  1874).  His  Vorlesungen  itber  bibli- 
sche  Theologie  und  messianische  Weissagungen  des 
Allen  Testaments  were  published  at  Carlsruhe,  1 880. 

A.  Kamphausen. 
Biblioorapht:  A  Lebeta-  untfCharakierSkizte  waa  prefixed 
by  Kneucker  to  Hitzig's  Vorlemngen  ilber  bibliache  Theo- 
logie, Carlsruhe,  1880.  The  Gednchtniarede,  by  A.  Haus- 
rath,  is  in  the  addition  to  the  Augtbwffutche  dUgemeine 
Zeituno,  1875,  no.  30;  and  a  notice  by  Kneucker  is  in  F. 
von  Weech,  Badiache  BiograTphieen,  \.  377-380,  Heidel- 
berg, 1875. 

mVITES.     See  Canaan. 

HOADLY,  h6d'li,  BENJAMIN:  English  bishop; 
b.  at  Westerham  (15  m.  s.s.e.  of  London),  Kent, 
Nov.  14,  1676;  d.  at  Winchester  Apr.  17,  1761,  He 
studied  at  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1696; 
M.A.,  1699),  where  he  was  fellow  (1697-1701)  and 
tutor  (1699-1701).  After  his  ordination  in  1701  he 
was  lecturer  at  St.  Mildred's,  London,  till  1711. 
Meanwhile  he  Imd  received  in  1704  the  rectory  of 
St.  Peter- le- Poor,  London.  It  was  as  an  opponent 
of  Edmund   Calamy  (q.v.)  in   the  discussion   re- 


garding conformity  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  that  he  first  established  his  reputar 
tion  as  a  controversialist.  In  1706  he  began  a 
controversy  with  Francis  Atterbury  (q.v.)  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  I  Cor.  XV.  19.  Against  Atterbury's 
view  that  Christians  are  compensated  in  a  future 
world  for  their  unhappiness  in  this,  Hoadly  took  the 
ground  that  the  greatest  happiness  in  this  life  is 
attained  by  those  who  lead  a  Christian  life.  In  1709 
he  became  the  leader  of  the  Low-church  party  in  a 
controversy  with  Atterbury  and  other  supporters 
of  hereditary  right  and  passive  obedience.  In  rec- 
ognition of  his  strenuous  assertion  of  the ''  Revo- 
lution principles,"  particularly  in  his  Measures  of 
Submission  to  the  Civil  Magistrals  (London,  1706) 
and  Original  and  Inslilulion  of  Civil  Government 
(1709),  parliament  presented  an  address  to  Queen 
Anne  in  Dec.,  1709,  praying  her  to  bestow  some 
dignity  upon  him.  Through  the  accession  of  the 
Tories  to  power  Hoadly 's  preferment  was  indefi- 
nitely postponed,  though  he  was  presented  by  a 
private  patron  to  the  rectory  of  Streatham  in  1710. 
In  1715  he  was  made  a  royal  chaplain  and  elevated 
to  the  bishopric  of  Bangor.  In  1716  he  published 
his  famous  treatise,  A  Preservative  agaifist  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practices  of  Nonjurors  both  in  Church  and 
Stale,  in  which  he  attacked  the  divine  authority  of 
kings  and  clergy.  On  Mar.  31,  1717,  he  continued 
his  attack  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  king  on 
John  xviii.  36,  in  which  he  denied  pointblank  that 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  visible  Church  of  Christ, 
and  maintained  that,  since  Christ  was  the  only  au- 
thoritative lawgiver,  no  one  has  the  right  to  make 
new  laws  for  Christ's  subjects,  or  to  interpret  or 
enforce  old  laws,  in  matters  relating  purely  to  con- 
science. This  sermon,  which  was  at  once  printed 
by  royal  command,  precipitated  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Bangorian  Controversy.  The  High- 
church  party  sought  to  proceed  against  Hoadly  in 
convocation,  but  the  king  prevented  this  by  pro- 
roguing that  body  on  Nov.  22,  1717.  This  contro- 
versy, which  raged  for  three  years,  produced  more 
than  200  tracts  by  fifty-three  different  writers, 
and  caused  such  intense  excitement  among  all 
classes  that  for  a  time  business  in  London  was 
practically  at  a  standstill.  Hoadly's  most  important 
contribution  to  this  controversy  was  The  Common 
Rights  of  Subjects  Defended  (London,  1719).  Among 
his  more  prominent  opponents  were  Andrew  Snape, 
Thomas  Sherlock,  and  William  Law  (qq.v.).  Hoadly 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  Hereford  in  1721,  to 
that  of  Salisbury  in  1723,  and  to  the  rich  see  of 
Winchester  in  1734.  He  was  an  aggressive  Latitu- 
dinarian  (see  Latitudinarians)  and  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  extreme  Latitudinarian  party  in  Church 
and  State.  He  was  the  friend  and  admirer  of 
Samuel  Clarke  (q.v.),  and  was  almost  in  entire 
accord  with  Clarke's  refined  Arianism.  Though  his 
writings  are  heavy,  dull,  and  devoid  of  originality, 
they  did  excellent  service  in  their  day  for  the  cause 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Hoadly's  works  were 
edited  by  his  son,  John  Hoadly  (3  vols.,  London, 
1773). 

BiBLiooRAPnr:  John  Nichol,  Literary  Anecdote*  of  the  18th 
Century,  vols,  i.-v.,  9  vols.,  London,  1812-15;  John  Hunt, 
Hiel.  of  ReliffiouM  Thought  in  England,  vol.  iii.,  ib.  1H73; 
C.  J.  Abbey,  The  EngUeh  Church  and  iU  Bithopa,  1700- 
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tSQO,  ii,  1-30.  ib,  1887;  J.  H.  On^rton,  Th9  CAurdk  in 
Enetand,  u.  203.  217-21S.  227-2^.  ib.  1897;  id^m  and  F. 
Ri^Hon.  ThM  Bn&ti*k  CtiMnk  lH^-tSOQ,  pp.  14-18  ct 
Hb.  1906;  i?.V^,  xiviL  16-21. 


HOBAItT,  ALYAH  SABIH:  BaptiAt:  b.  &I  Whitby, 
Ontario,  Mar.  7|  1S47.  He  w&s  graduated  at  Col- 
gate (thJen  Madison)  U Diversity  in  1S73  and  Ham- 
illon  Theological  Seminary  in  1875.  He  has  held 
paftorates  at  Morna,  N.  Y.  (1874-78),  Mount  Au- 
burn, Cincinnati  (1878-85),  First  Bapti^  Church, 
Toledo,  O,  (1885-88),  and  Warburton  Avenue 
Church,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  (1888-1900).  Since  1900 
he  has  been  profedsor  of  the  English  New  Testament 
at  Croaer  Theological  Seminary,  Chester,  Pa,  He 
wat  chatrmao  of  the  Board  of  the  American  Baptist 
Home  HiBsionary  Society  in  1897-99^  and  has  been 
the  recording  secretary  einoe  1890,  He  has  written 
Life  of  Alvah  Sabin  (Cincinnati,  1SS5):  Those  Old- 
Fashioned  ChTiMiana  (PMladelpbia,  1895);  GifU  of 
ihe  Spint  (Chicago,  1898);  and  Our  Sileni  Fariner 
(New  Yorkj  1908).  In  theology  he  ranks  as  a  semi- 
coDiervative. 

HOBAHT,  JOHH  HElfRT:  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  New  York;  b.  in  Philadelphia  Sept.  14, 
1775;  d,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Sept  12,  1830.  He 
itudied  at  Princeton  (B.A.,  1793)  and  was  tutor 
there  1 795-98 ,  when  he  wai  admitted  to  holy  orders. 
After  having  served  parishes  in  Philadelphia,  New 
Brunswick ,  N,  J.,  and  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  he  became 
an  a^istant  at  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  in  1800. 
He  was  elected  asHi»taiit  bishop  of  New  York  in  1811, 
and  bishop  of  New  York  and  rector  of  Trinity  in 
1816.  In  1821  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
pastoral  theology  and  pulpit  eloquence  in  the  Gen^ 
eral  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  an  institution 
that  had  been  founded  largely  through  his  exer- 
tions. He  also  organised  at  Geneva,  N>  Y.^  an  Epis- 
copal coUcgc,  which  in  1860  changed  its  name  to 
Hobart  College,  He  was  an  eminently  ^ucet^ssful 
leader  and  or^anber  in  his  Churchy  a  zealous  advo- 
cate of  episcopal  ordination,  and  the  author,  or 
compiler,  of  a  number  of  books  that  at  tained  a  wide 
circulation  and  contributed  in  a  marked  degree  to 
the  mpid  growth  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  America  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  His  more  important  works  are:  A  Com^ 
paniemfor  ihe  A  liar  (New  York,  1804);  Festivals 
und  Fasfa  (1804);  Esmya  on  Epiaeapacy  (1806); 
The  Clergyman* a  Companion  (1806);  An  Apology 
for  Apoi^li^Orii&- {\mi)\  The  Chrtstian'n  Manual 
(1814);  and  Sermomt  on  .  *  ,  RedtmpHon  (2  vols., 
New  York  and  London,  1824).  His  Posthumous 
Works  were  edited,  with  a  Memoir ^  by  W.  Berrian 
£3  vols.,  New  York,  1833). 
Bn^uooftAFmir:    J.  F.  Schroeder,  MemMr  of  Bidwp  /jFofeorf, 

New  York.  1S.J3:    J.  ^TaflVicksT.  Enrln  Vmr%  nf  (he  />ai? 

Biih>p  Hobari.   ib.   1834;    W.   B,  Bpragne,   Annabi  of  £hc 

Amerwean  Pulpit,  v.  440-4S3.  ib.  1856;    Appleti^n't  Cyciit- 

pmiia  of  Amenaan  BioiP'Qph]/*  *<1.   J.   ^'.  Wilmn  and  J. 

Finke.  iii.  221-222.  ib,  1R08:   W.  S.  Perry,  TA*  Episeopatu 

in  Amrrica.  pp,  25-27,  ib,  1S05. 

H0BBE5,  hebz,  THOMAS:  English  philosopher; 
b.  at  Malmeabury,  Wihshfre,  Apr.  5,  15S8;  d.  at 
Hanlwick  Hall  (17  m.  n.n.e.  of  Derby),  Derbyshire, 
Dec.  4,  1679.  He  was  educated  at  Magtlulen  Hall, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1608) I  and  upon  his  graduation  was 
recommended  to  WiHiam  Cavendishi  afterward  first 


earl  of  Devonshire,  as  tutor  for  his  eldest  son.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  lifelong  intimacy  with  the 
Cavendishes.  After  the  death  of  the  second  earl 
his  pupil  and  patron,  he  became  tutor  to  the  third 
earl  of  Devonshire,  who  in  turn  became  his  friend 
and  patron.  In  his  capacity  as  tutor  Hobbes 
traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  meeting  many  dia- 
tingubhed  people  and  forming  friendships  with 
Galileo,  Mersenne,  Gassendi,  and  others.  In  London 
be  met  Francis  Bacon «  Ben  Jonson,  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury,  John  Selden,  and  William  Harvey. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Lo^g  Parliament  in  1640 
Hobbes  &ed  to  Paris*  w^bere  in  1646  he  became 
mathematical  tutor  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  after- 
ward Charles  II.  His  position  in  Paris  having  be- 
come difficult  by  r&ason  of  euspicions  as  to  hin 
orthodoxy,  he  returned  to  England  in  16^1,  sub- 
mitted to  the  new  government,  resumed  bis  position 
in  the  hotisehold  of  his  patron,  and  set  about  finish- 
ing his  philosophical  system.  At  the  RcstoratioQ 
he  received  a  pension  of  £100  from  Charles  II.  He 
now  engagicd  in  several  controversies,  both  religious 
and  scientific.  He  attributed  his  exclusion  from 
the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society  to  the  malignity 
of  his  opponents.  In  his  later  years  be  busied  him- 
self by  translating  Homer  and  writing  in  Latin  verse 
his  autobiography  and  an  ecclesiastical  history. 

In  epistemology  and  |j^ycholt^y  Hobbes  was  a 
sensualist,  in  metaphysics  almost  a  materialist,  and 
in  ethics  a  hedonist.  The  only  source  of  know  le<%e, 
he  maintains*  is  sensation,  the  only  objects  of 
knowledge  are  bodies,  either  natural  or  political, 
and  the  only  end  of  action  is  self-Interest.  He 
regarded  motion  as  the  ultimate  fact  of  existence, 
and  self-love  as  the  fundamental  law  of  nature. 
His  political  philosophy,  his  greatest  achievement, 
is  bastnl  upon  these  general  views,  TTie  State,  as 
he  ai^ued  in  his  best  known  work,  Leviathan^ 
is  a  contrivance  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
war  of  nil  against  all,  in  the  inter^t  of  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  That  there  may  be  no  dis- 
turbing dissensions,  the  power  of  the  sovereign 
must  be  absolute,  Tlxis  power  is  merely  delegated 
to  him,  and  is  in  no  sense  original  or  divine.  Against 
Grotius,  Hobbes  maintained  that  the  social  com- 
pact is  not  between  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects, 
but  between  the  subjects  to  obey  the  sovereign. 
This  absolutism  gives  rise  to  the  distinctions  of 
good  and  bad,  Wliatever  the  sovereign  commands 
is  good,  whatever  he  forbids  is  bad.  Hobbes  pro- 
posed to  remove  the  evils  of  sectarian  animosity 
by  completely  subordinating  the  ecclesiastical  to 
the  secular  authority,  thus  making  religion  depend- 
ent upon  the  whim  of  the  absolute  ruler.  In  1666 
his  view^s  were  condemned  by  the  House  of  Com- 
monSy  and  thereafter  he  was  not  permitted  to  pub- 
lish anything  relating  to  human  conduct. 

On  account  of  bis  rationalistic  treatment  of  relig- 
ious doctrine  Hobbes  might  well  be  called  the 
second  debt,  just  as  Herbert  of  Cherbury  baa  been 
callc<l  the  first  (see  D^ibm).  In  his  day  he  pro- 
duced an  intellectual  ferment  comparable  only  to 
that  produced  by  Darwinism;  and  even  till  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Hobbism  remained 
a  term  of  reproach.  Among  his  assailants  were  John 
Bramhall,  Thomas  Tenison,  John  Eachard,  Ralph 
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Cudworth,  Henry  More,  Richard  Cumberland,  and 
Samuel  Clarke.  Though  in  bad  repute  at  home, 
abroad  Hobbes  stood  higher  as  a  thinker  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries.  His  associational  psychology 
and  hedonistic  ethics  were  revived  by  the  English 
utilitarians. 

Hobbes's  principal  works  are  De  cive  (Paris,  1642; 
Amsterdam,  1647;  Eng.  transL,  1651);  De  corpore 
(London,  1655;  Eng.  transl.,  1656);  The  Elements 
of  Law,  Natural  and  Politic  (ed.  F.  T6nnies,  1889), 
which  was  originally  published  in  two  parts.  Human 
Naitwef  or  the  Fundamental  Elements  of  Policy  (1650), 
and  De  corpore  politicOy  or  the  Elements  of  Law, 
Moral  and  Politic  (1650);  Leviathan,  or  the  Matter, 
Form,  and  Power  of  a  Commonwealth,  Ecclesiastical 
and  Civil  (1651;  Lat.  transl.,  Amsterdam,  1668; 
ed.  A.  R.  Waller,  Cambridge,  1904),  his  most  im- 
portant work;  Of  Liberty  and  Necessity  (London, 
1654);  Concerning  Liberty,  Necessity  and  Chance 
(1656);  and  Behemoth  (1679;  ed.  F.  T5nnies,  1889), 
a  history  of  the  Civil  War.  Hobbes's  Opera  philo- 
sophica  were  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1668,  and 
his  Moral  and  Political  Works  at  London  in  1750. 
The  standard  edition  is  that  of  Sir  W.  Molesworth, 
English  Works  (11  vols.,  1839-45)  and  Opera  philo- 
sophica  (5  vols.,  1839-45). 

Bibuoorapht:  Lists  of  literature,  covering  the  contro- 
▼eraies  which  Hobbes  caused,  are  in  J.  M.  Baldwin,  Dic- 
Hanary  c/  Philoaoj^y  and  Paychology,  iii.  1,  pp.  264-268. 
New  York.  1905,  and  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue 
and  Supv^ment.  His  autobiography,  in  Latin  verse,  was 
published  London,  1679,  Eng.  transl..  ib.  1680.  Consult: 
G.  C.  Robertson,  Hobbe9^  in  PhUotophical  ClaMict,  Lon- 
don, 1901  (eminently  satisfactory);  J.  G.  Buhle,  Ge- 
9chieKte  der  neueren  Philosophie,  iii.  223-325,  Gdttingen. 
1802;  F.  D.  Maurice,  Modem  Philosophy,  pp.  235-290, 
London,  1862;  V.  Cousin,  Philoaophie  •erutualitte,  pp.  212- 
310,  Paris,  1866;  J.  Hunt,  in  Contemporary  Review,  vii 
(1868),  185-207;  B.  Wille,  Der  Ph&nomenaliamut  dea 
ThomoM  Hobbes,  Kiel,  1889;  G.  Lyon,  Philosophie  de 
Hobbes,  Paris,  1893;  H.  Schwartz,  Die  Lehre  von  den 
Sinnesqualitaten  bei  Descartes  und  Hobbes,  Halle,  1894; 
F.  Tdnnies,  Hobbes*  Leben  und  Lehre,  Stuttgart,  1^6; 
J.  Aubrey,  Letters  .  .  .  and  Lives  of  Eminent  Men, 
ed.  A.  Clark,  i.  321-403.  Oxford,  1898;  W.  DUthey,  in 
Arehiv  /Or  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  xiii  (1900),  307- 
360,  445-482;  DNB,  xxvii.  37-45;  M.  W.  Calkins, 
Metaphysical  System  of  Hobbes,  London,  1905;  and  the 
discussions  in  the  standard  works  on  the  history  of 
philosophy. 

HOBERG,  GOTTFRIED:  German  Roman  Cath- 
olic; b.  at  Heringhausen,  Westphalia,  Nov.  19,  1857. 
He  was  educated  at  MUnster,  Dillingen,  and  Bonn 
(Ph.D.,  1885;  D.D.,  Munster,  1886).  He  was 
privatHdocent  at  Bonn  in  1886-87,  after  which  he 
was  professor  of  Old  Testament  exegesis  at  Pader> 
bom  until  1890,  when  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  New  Testament  exegesis  at  Freiburg,  being  trans- 
ferred to  his  present  chair  of  Old  Testament  exegesis 
in  1893.  He  is  a  member  of  the  papal  committee 
on  the  Bible,  and  besides  editing  the  Theologische 
Rundschau  fur  das  katholische  Deutschland  since 
1894,  has  written  Ibn  dinnii  de  flexione  libellus 
(Leipsic,  1885);  Die  Psalmen  der  Vulgata  (Freiburg, 
1892);  Akademisches  Taschenbuch  fur  katholische 
Theologen  (3  vols.,  Paderbom,  1892-95);  Die  Genesis 
nach  dem  Litteralsinn  erkldrt  (Freiburg,  1899);  Die 
CiUeste  lateinische  Uebersetzung  des  Baches  Baruch 
(1902) ;  and  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text  of 
Genesis,  with  the  Vulgate  (1908). 


HOBSON,  BENJAMIN  LEWIS:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Lexington,  Mo.,  July  31,  1859.  He  was  educated 
at  Central  University,  Central,  Ky.  (B.A.,  1877), 
Johns  Hopkins  University  (1881^2),  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Va.  (1882-83),  Princeton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  (1883-86),  and  the  University  of  Berlin 
(1888-90).  After  holding  Presbyterian  pastorates 
at  Springfield,  Mo.  (1886^7),  and  Crescent  Hill 
Church,  Louisville,  Ky.  (1891-93),  he  was  appointed 
in  1893  to  his  present  position  of  professor  of  apolo- 
getics in  McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago, 
111. 

HOCHMANN  (hOH'mdn)  VON  HOHENAU 
(HOCHENAU),  ERNST  CHRISTOPH:  Pietist;  b. 
at  Lauenburg  (25  m.  s.e.  of  Hamburg)  1670;  d. 
1721.  He  began  the  study  of  law  at  HaUe,  but  was 
expelled  in  1693  on  account  of  his  eccentric  views. 
In  1697  he  was  at  Giessen,  where  he  lived  in  intimate 
association  with  Arnold  and  Dippel;  in  the  following 
year  he  was  a  missionary  to  the  Jews  in  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  whence  he  was  soon  expelled  on  the 
occasion  of  a  general  ()er8ecution  of  the  Pietists. 
After  a  short  stay  at  Darmstadt,  whence  he  was  also 
expelled,  he  found  a  refuge  at  Berleburg  on  the 
estates  of  Count  Wittgenstein.  Here  he  lived  a 
devotional  and  ascetic  life  and  won  the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  the  ruling  family  of  Wittgenstein,  but 
his  restless  nature  did  not  suffer  him  to  remain  very 
long  in  this  secluded  spot.  In  1697  his  unsteady 
wanderings  through  western,  northern  and  south- 
em  Germany  had  begun;  whenever  a  field  of  labor 
opened  itself  to  him,  he  was  expelled.  This  labor 
consisted  in  the  nurture  of  an  inner,  living,  and  per- 
sonal diristianity  under  an  unchurchly  and  even 
antichurchly  form.  External  churchliness  and 
loyalty  to  a  creed  he  considered  not  only  insufficient, 
but  evil,  and  he  vehemently  opposed  churchdom 
and  orthodoxy.  The  five  main  points  of  his  doctrine 
are:  baptism  for  adults  only;  the  Lord's  Supper 
only  for  the  chosen  disciples  of  Jesus;  the  possibility 
of  a  perfect  sanctification  on  earth;  the  reign  of  the 
spirit,  i.e.,  Christ  alone  is  the  head  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  no  human  magistrate  may  institute  preach- 
ers and  teachers;  the  magistrate  belongs  to  the 
sphere  of  nature  and  is  to  be  obeyed  on  civil  and 
external  matters,  but  not  in  things  that  are  contrary 
to  the  word  of  God,  to  the  conscience  of  the  indi- 
vidual, or  to  the  liberty  of  Christ.  Hochmann  found 
many  adherents,  especially  at  Crefeld,  Duisburg, 
Miihlheim,  Wesel,  Emmerich,  and  other  places  in 
the  Rhine  region;  later  on,  however,  there  occurred 
a  split  in  his  party  on  account  of  differences  in  re- 
garid  to  the  vaHdity  of  infant  baptism. 

(F.  BossE.) 
Biblioorapht:  J.  H.  Jung-Stillioi;;,  Theobald,  oder  der 
SchwHrmer,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1784-86,  Eng.  transl..  Theo- 
bald; or  the  Fanatic,  Philadelphia,  1846;  M.  Gobel,  Ge- 
schichte des  chrisUichen  Lebens  in  der  rheinisch-westfdlisdten 
evangelischen  Kirche,  ii.  809-855,  Coblens,  1862;  A.  Ritschl. 
Geschichte  des  Pietismus,  3  vols.,  Bonn,  1880-86. 

HOCHSTRATEN,  JAKOB  VAN.  See  Hogg- 
STRATEN,  Jakob  van. 

HODGE,  ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER:  American 
Presbyterian,  son  of  Charles  Hodge;  b.  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  July  18,  1823;  d.  there  Nov.  12,  1886.  He 
studied   at    Princeton,   graduating  from   both  the 
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college  (1841)  and  the  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary (1847),  and,  after  spending  three  years  (1847- 
1850)  in  India  as  a  missionary,  held  pastorates  at 
Lower  West  Nottingham,  Md.  (1851-55),  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.  (1855-61),  and  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  (1861- 
1864).  In  1864  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  of 
systematic  theology  in  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.  Here  he  remained  until 
in  1877  he  was  called  to  Princeton  to  be  the  associate 
of  his  father  in  the  chair  of  systematic  theology,  to 
the  full  duties  of  which  he  succeeded  in  1878.  This 
post  he  retained  till  his  death.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  Dr.  Hodge  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  powers. 
Every  element  that  entered  into  his  eminent  repu- 
tation put  on  its  best  expression  during  the  closing 
years  of  his  life.  He  was  public-spirited,  and  helped 
every  good  cause.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  and  a  leading  man  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  interests  and  touched 
the  religious  world  at  many  points.  During  the 
years  immediately  preceding  his  death  he  was 
writing,  preaching,  lecturing,  making  addresses, 
coming  into  contact  with  men,  influencing  them, 
and  by  doing  so  widening  the  influence  of  truth. 

Hodge's  distinguishing  characteristic  as  a  theo- 
logian was  his  power  as  a  thinker.  He  had  a  mind 
of  singular  acuteness,  and  though  never  a  professed 
student  of  metaphysics,  he  was  essentially  and  by 
nature  a  metaphysician.  His  theology  was  that  of 
the  Reformed  confessions.  He  had  no  peculiar  views 
and  no  peculiar  method  of  organizing  theological 
dogmas',  and  though  he  taught  the  same  theology 
that  his  father  had  taught  before  him,  he  was  in- 
dependent as  well  as  reverent.  His  first  book  and 
that  by  which  he  is  best  known  was  his  Outlines  of 
Theology  (New  York,  1860;  enlarged  ed.,  1878), 
which  was  translated  into  Welsh,  modem  Greek,  and 
Hindustani.  The  Atonement  (Philadelphia,  1868) 
is  still  one  of  the  best  treatises  on  the  subject.  This 
was  followed  by  his  Commentary  on  the  Confession 
of  Faith  (1869),  a  very  useful  book,  full  of  clear 
thinking  and  compact  statement.  He  contributed 
some  important  articles  to  encyclopedias — John- 
son's, McClintock  and  Strong's,  and  the  Schaff- 
Herzog.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Presby- 
terian Review,  to  the  pages  of  which  he  was  a 
frequent  contributor. 

In  the  pulpit  Hodge  was  a  man  of  marked  power. 
As  he  was  not  under  the  necessity  of  making  fresh 
preparation  every  week,  he  had  but  few  sermons, 
and  he  preached  them  frequently.  They  were  never 
written;  nor  were  they  deliberately  planned  as 
great  efforts.  They  grew  from  small  beginnings  and, 
as  he  went  through  the  process  of  thinking  them 
over  as  often  as  he  preached  them,  they  gradually 
became  more  elaborate  and  became  possessed  of 
greater  literary  charm.  There  are  few  preachers 
like  him.  To  hear  him  when  he  was  at  his  best  was 
something  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  possible  to 
entertain  different  views  of  what  a  professor's  func- 
tion ought  to  be.  According  to  one  view  a  professor- 
ship means  an  opportunity  for  special  investigation 
and  leisurely  research,  the  results  of  which  are  com- 
municated in  the  lecture-room  to  men  who  desire 
knowledge.  According  to  another  view  the  aca- 
demic lecture  is  intended  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 


department  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  substitute  for  independent  reading  and  that 
mastery  of  the  subject  which  only  independent 
reading  can  give.  According  to  still  another  view 
the  professor's  business  is  to  see  that  a  certain 
definite  body  of  instruction  is  safely  and  surely 
transferred  from  his  mind  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
hear  him.  He  is  not  only,  or  even  chiefly,  to  present 
truth  that  men  nmy  receive  if  they  choose;  he  is  to 
see  that  they  receive  it.  Hodge  was  a  teacher  of 
this  type,  and  one  of  the  greatest  that  America  has 
ever  produced.  Francis  L.  Patton. 

Bibliographt:    F.  L.  Patton,  in    Preabvterian  Review,  viii 
(1887).  125  sqq. 

HODGE,  CASPAR  WISTAR:  American  Presby- 
terian, son  of  Charles  Hodge;  b.  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
Feb.  21,  1830;  d.  there  Sept.  27,  1891.  During  his 
boyhood  he  enjoyed  the  companionship  and  instruc- 
tion of  Joseph  Addison  Alexander,  who  exercised 
a  molding  influence  upon  his  life.  He  was  grad- 
uated with  distinction  from  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  (now  Princeton  University)  in  1848,  and  from 
the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1853.  He 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  Nov.  5,  1854,  his  first 
pastoral  charge  being  the  Ainslie  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  Brooklyn.  In  1856  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Oxford,  Pa., 
and  in  1860  he  was  called  to  the  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Addison 
Alexander  in  the  chair  of  New  Testament  literature. 
He  retained  this  position  till  his  death. 

Only  those  who  came  into  close  relations  with 
Hodge  knew  how  great  a  man  he  was.  He  was 
singularly  modest  and  retiring.  He  was  free  from 
vanity  and  self-seeking.  He  gave  himself  to  the 
work  of  his  chair,  and  his  permanent  influence  is 
to  be  found  in  the  men  whom  he  trained  and  who 
found  in  him  inspiration  for  the  work  to  which  they 
had  consecrated  their  lives.  With  theological  stu- 
dents was  he  a  great  favorite  as  a  preacher,  but 
he  was  not  what  is  usually  called  a  popular  preacher. 
He  had  a  voice  of  marvelous  richness,  but  he  would 
never  use  it  for  oratorical  effect.  He  preached  ap- 
parently with  the  consciousness  that  the  gospel 
message  should  make  its  appeal  to  men  in  majestic 
simplicity  and  that  God's  word  did  not  need  the 
aid  of  human  art  to  give  it  power  or  beauty.  He 
made  no  attempt  to  decorate  the  earthen  vessel 
that  contained  the  heavenly  treasure — that  the 
excellency  of  the  power  might  be  of  God.  His 
sermons  were  really  studies  in  Biblical  theology, 
and  while  they  were  beyond  the  grasp  and  abounded 
in  distinctions  that  would  escape  the  notice  of  an 
ordinary  audience,  they  were  model  discourses  for 
the  seminary  pulpit.  They  were  university  sermons 
of  a  high  order.  They  were  full  of  subtle  thinking, 
but  always  practical.  In  these  sermons  the  errors  of 
the  day  were  presented  to  the  view  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  not  as  though  the  preacher  were  a 
defender  of  the  faith  or  a  professed  champion  of 
orthodoxy,  but  as  a  Christian  friend  who  would 
warn  his  hearers  against  evil  tendencies  that  might 
cripple  their  work  or  weaken  their  faith. 

Hodge's  great  work,  however,  was  done  in  the 
lecture-room.  He  did  not  scatter  his  energies;  his 
department  was  the  New  Testament,  and  he  kept 
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rigidly  to  it.  It  is  probable  that  the  students  carried 
more  out  of  his  class-room  into  the  actual  work  of 
pulpit  preparation  than  out  of  any  other  in  the 
seminary.  He  was  a  reverent  believer  in  the  Bible 
as  the  word  of  God  and  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
as  they  are  formulated  in  the  creed  of  his  Church. 
He  was  honest,  fair-minded,  and  firm.  He  knew  the 
resources  of  the  enemy  and  did  not  underrate  them; 
but  he  also  knew  the  argimientative  resources  of 
Christianity.  The  consequence  was  that  his  lec- 
tures strengthened  faith  and  deepened  conviction; 
and  men  who  had  no  great  critical  sagacity  them- 
selves felt  that  they  had  been  reenforced  immensely 
by  the  fact  that  they  had  a  man  of  Hodge's  scholar- 
ship and  judgment  on  the  side  of  the  Reformed 
theology.  Hodge  did  not  WTite  for  the  press.  His 
ideals  were  very  high,  and  probably  dissatisfaction 
with  even  his  best  work  had  something  to  do  with 
his  resisting  all  efforts  to  induce  him  to  publish 
a  book.  Francis  L.  Patton. 

Bibuooraprt:   F.  L.  Patton,  Caspar  Wiaiar  Hodge;  a  Afe- 
morial  Address,  New  York.  1892. 

HODGE,  CHARLES:  American  theologian;  b. 
at  Philadelphia  Dec.  18, 1797;  d.  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 

June  19, 1878.  He  matriculated  at  the 
Life.        College  of  New  Jersey  in    1812,  and 

after  graduation  entered  in  1816  the 
theological  seminary  in  Princeton,  having  among 
his  classmates  his  two  lifelong  friends,  John  Johns, 
afterward  bishop  of  Virginia,  and  Charles  P.  Mc- 
Ilvaine,  afterward  bishop  of  Ohio.  In  1822  he  was 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  professor  of 
Biblical  and  Oriental  literature.  In  1822  he  married 
Sarah  Bache,  great-granddaughter  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Soon  after  he  went  abroad  (1826-28)  to 
prosecute  special  studies,  and  in  Paris,  Halle,  and 
Berlin  attended  the  lectures  of  De  Sacy,  Tholuck, 
Hengstenberg,  and  Neander.  In  1825  he  founded 
the  Biblical  Repository  and  PrineeUm  Review,  and 
during  forty  years  was  its  editor  and  the  principal 
contributor  to  its  pages.  In  1840  he  was  transferred 
to  the  chair  of  didactic  theology,  retaining,  however, 
the  department  of  New  Testament  exegesis,  the 
duties  of  which  he  continued  to  discharge  until  his 
death.  He  was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  1846.  Fifty  years  of  his  professorate  were  com- 
pleted in  1872,  and  the  event  was  most  impressively 
celebrated  on  Apr.  23.  A  large  concourse,  includ- 
ing 400  of  his  own  pupils,  assembled  to  do  him 
honor.  Representatives  from  various  theological 
institutes,  at  home  and  abroad,  mingled  their  con- 
gratulations with  those  of  his  colleagues;  and  letters 
expressing  deepest  sympathy  with  the  occasion 
came  from  distinguished  men  from  all  quarters  of 
the  land  and  from  across  the  sea.  Dr.  Hodge  en- 
joyed what  President  Woolsey,  at  the  jubilee  just 
referred  to,  hoped  he  might  enjoy,  "  a  sweet  old 
age.''  He  lived  in  the  midst  of  his  children  and 
grandchildren;  and,  when  the  last  moment  came, 
they  gathered  round  him.  '*  Dearest,"  he  said  to  a 
beloved  daughter,  "  don't  weep.  To  be  absent  from 
the  body  is  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.  To  be 
with  the  Lord  is  to  see  him.  To  see  the  Lord  is 
to  be  like  him."  Of  the  children  who  survived  him, 
three  were  ministers  of  the  Gospel;  and  two  of  these 
sucoeeded  him  in  the  faculty  of  Princeton  Theo- 
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logical  Seminary,  Dr.  C.  W.  Hodge,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  exegetical  theology,  and  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge, 
in  that  of  dogmatics. 

Dr.  Hodge  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  theological  career  his  pen 

was  never  idle.    In  1835  he  published 

Literary     his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 

and        Romans,  his  greatest  exegetical  work, 

Teaching    and  one  of  the  most  masterly  commen- 

Activities,   taries  on  this  epistle  that  has  ever  been 

written.  Other  works  followed  at  in- 
tervals of  longer  or  shorter  duration — Constitutional 
History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
(1840);  Way  of  Life  (1841,  republished  in  England, 
translated  into  other  languages,  and  circulated 
to  the  extent  of  35,000  copies  in  America);  Com- 
mentary on  Ephesians  (1856);  on  First  Corinthi- 
ans (1857);  on  Second  Corinthians  (1859).  His 
magnum  opus  is  the  Systematic  Theology  (1871-1873), 
of  3  vols.  8vo.  and  extending  to  2,260  pages.  His 
last  book,  WfuU  is  Darwinism  f  appeared  in  1874. 
In  addition  to  all  this  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  contributed  upward  of  130  articles  to  the 
Princeton  Review,  many  of  which,  besides  exert- 
ing a  powerful  influence  at  the  time  of  their  pub- 
lication, have  since  been  gathered  into  volumes, 
and  as  Selection  of  Essays  and  Reviews  from  the 
Princeton  Review  (1857)  and  Discussions  in  Church 
Polity  (ed.  W.  Durant,  1878)  have  taken  a  per- 
manent place  in  theological  literature.  This  rec- 
ord of  Dr.  Hodge's  literary  life  is  suggestive  of 
the  great  influence  that  he  exerted.  But  properly 
to  estimate  that  influence,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  3,000  ministers  of  the  Gospel  passed  under 
his  instruction,  and  that  to  him  was  accorded  the 
rare  privilege,  during  the  course  of  a  long  life, 
of  achieving  distinction  as  a  teacher,  exegete, 
preacher,  controversialist,  ecclesiastic,  and  system- 
atic theologian.  As  a  teacher  he  had  few  equals; 
and  if  he  did  not  display  popular  gifts  in  the  pulpit, 
he  revealed  homiletical  powers  of  a  high  order  in 
the  "  conferences  "  on  Sabbath  afternoons,  where  he 
spoke  with  his  accustomed  clearness  and  logical  pre- 
cision, but  with  great  spontaneity  and  amazing  ten- 
derness and  unction.  Dr.  Hodge's  literary  powers 
were  seen  at  their  best  in  his  contributions  to  the 
Princeton  Review,  many  of  which  are  acknowledged 
masterpieces  of  controversial  writing.  They  cover  a 
wide  range  of  topics,  from  apologetic  questions  that 
concern  common  Christianity  to  questions'  of  eccle- 
siastical administration,  in  which  only  Presbyterians 
have  been  supposed  to  take  interest.  But  the  ques- 
tions in  debate  among  American  theologians  during 
the  period  covered  by  Dr.  Hodge's  life  belonged,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  departments  of  anthropology 
and  soteriology ;  and  it  was  upon  these,  accordingly, 
that  his  polemic  powers  were  mainly  applied. 

Though  always  honorable  in  debate,  one  would 
not  gain  a  correct  idea  of  his  character  through 

judging  him  only  by  the  polemic  re- 
Character   lations  in  which  his  writings  reveal  him. 
and        Controversy  does  not  emphasize  the 
Significance,  amiable  side  of  a  man's  nature.    Dr. 

Hodge  was  a  man  of  warm  affection, 
of  generous  impulses,  and  of  John-like  piety.  Devo- 
tion to  Christ  was  the  salient  characteristic  of  his 
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experience r  and  it  was  the  test  by  which  he  judged 
the  experience  of  others.  Hence,  though  a  Presby- 
terian and  a  Calvtnistp  hm  sympathies  went  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  sect.  He  refused  to  enter- 
tain the  narrow  views  of  church  polity  which  some 
of  hb  brethren  a^lvocated.  He  repudiated  the  un- 
historieal  position  of  those  who  denied  the  validity 
of  Roman  Catholic  baptism*  He  gave  hia  sympathy 
to  all  gootl  agencies.  He  was  conservative  by  na- 
ture, and  liis  life  was  spent  in  defending  the  Re- 
formed theology  as  set  forth  in  the  Westminster 
syniboLs.  He  w^as  fond  of  saying  that  Princeton 
had  never  originated  a  new  idea;  but  this  meant 
no  more  than  that  Princeton  was  the  advocate  of 
biitorical  Calvinism  in  oppcMsition  to  the  modified 
and  provincial  Calvinism  of  a  later  day.  And  it  is 
true  that  Dr,  Hodge  must  be  classed  among  the 
great  defenders  of  the  faith,  rather  than  among  the 
great  constructive  minds  of  the  Church.  He  had 
no  ambition  to  be  epoch-making  by  marking  the 
era  of  a  new  departure*  But  he  earned  a  higher 
title  to  fame  in  that  he  was  the  champion  of  hiB 
Churches  faith  during  a  long  and  active  life^  hef 
trusted  leader  in  time  of  trial,  and  for  more  than  half 
a  century  the  most  conspicuous  teacher  of  her 
ministry*  The  garnered  wisdom  of  his  life  is  given 
in  his  Systemuiic  Theology^  the  greatest  system  of 
dogmatics  in  our  language. 

Frakcia  L.  Patton. 
BtBtJOonAPHT!  His  life  wan  written  hy  bin  son,  A.  A.  Hocige, 
New  York,  1S80,  and  by  F.  L.  Pal  ton,  BobIoo,  I&SS. 
ArticJFft  upnn  bin  life  and  work  are  by  E.  Bonil  In  Bt6- 
luithrra  Smra,  xitic.  371  »qq4  T,  iHrijcht^  in  Ntrur  Entr 
lander,  id.  222  iiciq,;  J,  W,  Chad w irk,  in  Tfw  Nation,  xxxL 
3S1^  ct  L&ndon  QuGrtcrly.  ii-  ^^  ^^■ 

HODGE,  RICHARD  MORSE:  Presbyterian;  b. 
afc  Mauch  Chunk.  Pa.,  May  25,  1804,  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Princeton  (B.A.,  1886)  and  Princeton 
Theolt>gic4il  Seminary  (18S9).  He  then  spent  an 
additional  year  in  study  at  Princjeton  University, 
after  which  he  held  pastorates  at  Westminster  Pres- 
byterian Churchy  Milwaukee  (1890-92),  and  Calvary 
Church,  Riverton,  N.  J.  (1893-95).  From  1895  to 
189S  he  was  dean  of  the  Missionary  Training  School 
for  Women,  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  and  was  then 
superintendent  of  the  Bible  Institute,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  for  three  years  (1898-1901).  Since  1901  he 
has  been  director  of  extension  courses  for  lay  stu- 
dents in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  has  also 
been  lecturer  in  Biblical  literature  in  Teachers- 
College,  New  York  City,  since  1902.  He  haa  pre- 
pared Histmiad  AilaR  of  ike  Life  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Wythevllle,  Pa,,  1S9S)  and  Histonml  Map»  for 
Bible  Shuiy  (New  York,  190&-07). 

HODGSOl?,  JAMES  MUSCUTT:  Scotch  Congre- 
gationaliat;  b.  at  Cockermouth  (23  m.  s»w.  of 
Carlisle),  Cumberland  I  England,  Aug.  IS,  1S41.  He 
was  educated  at  Glasgow  University  (M*A.,  1862), 
Lancashire  Inde]3endent  College ^  Manchester  (1S€2- 
1865),  and  Edinburgh  UniverBity  (D,Sc.,  18S2), 
After  being  pa.«4tor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Uttoxeter,  Staffordshire,  from  1S66  to  18T5,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  apologetics  and  the  science 
and  philosophy  of  religion  in  Lancashire  Independ- 
ent College,  where  he  remained  until  1894»  since 
when  he  has  been  principal  and  Baxter  professor  of 


syftematic  theology  in  the  Theological  Hall  of  the 
Congregational  Churches  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh, 
In  theology  he  is  a  liberal  EvangeltcaL  In  addition 
to  editing  T.  M.  Herbert's  Realistic  Assumption*  of 
Modem  Science  Examined  (London^  1879),  he  haj 
written  Philosophy  and  Faith  :  A  Plea  far  Agnmik 
Belief  (Manchester,  1885);  Philosophy  and  Beisdi^ 
ewm:  A  Plea  for  Sdentifie  Theology  (188S);  FaeU 
and  Ideas  in  Theology  (Edmbujgh,  1S94);  and 
Theologia  Pedoris:  Oytliiies  of  RdigiouM  Faith 
and  Doctrine  Founded  on  Intuition  and  Exp^rieno^ 
(1897). 

HODY,  HUMPHREY:  Anglican  Biblical  scholar; 
b.  at  Odcombe,  Somersetshire,  Jan,  1,  1659;  d* 
while  on  a  journey  to  Bath  Jan.  20,  1707.  He  was 
educatcfi  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1679; 
M.A.,  iaS2;  B.D.^  1689;  D,D,,  1692),  where  he  ob- 
tained a  fellowship  in  16S5*  In  1690  he  became 
chaplain  to  Stillingfleet,  bishop  of  Worcester.  For 
his  support  of  the  government  in  a  controvert  with 
Henry  Dodwell  regarding  nonjuring  bishops  he  wai 
made  domestic  chaplain  to  Tillotson,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury ♦  in  1694,  and  retained  the  position  under 
Archbishop  Tenison.  In  1695  he  was  presented  by 
Tentson  to  the  rectory  of  Chartham,  Kent,  which 
he  immedmtely  exchange<I  for  the  rectories  of  St, 
Michael  Royal  and  St.  Martin  Vintry,  London.  In 
1698  he  became  regius  professor  of  Greek  at  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  1701  rector  of  Monks' 
Riabo rough,  Buckinghamshire,  and  in  1704  arch- 
deacon  of  Oxford.  To  the  controversy  about  &in^ 
vocation  be  contributed  Some  Thoughts  on  a  Ctm' 
vocntionj  and  the  Notion  of  its  Divine  Right  (London, 
1S99)  and  A  Hisi/^ry  of  English  Counril*  and  Con^ 
vocations,  and  of  the  Clefyifs  Sitting  in  ParUamef^l 
(3  parts,  1701).  His  reputation,  however,  leati 
upon  his  valuable  work  on  the  history  of  the  teit 
and  translations  of  the  Old  Testament,  De  bibliorum 
textibus  origirmlibus,  versionibus  Grmds  et  Latina 
Vuigaia,  librt  iv  (1705).  The  first  book  contain! 
his  earlier  dissertation,  Contra  historiam  Aristeti  de 
LXX  interpretilius  (Oxford,  1684),  in  which  he 
had  showTi  lliat  the  alleged  letter  of  Aristeas  cotir 
ceming  the  origin  of  the  Septuagint  was  a  forgery. 
By  hb  will  he  founded  ten  scholarships  at  Wadham 
College  for  the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
BisLiaoRAPHY:  Th«  prmdpnl  Haujoa  for  «.  Life  ii  ih*  *e*^ 
Kiiint  in  LatLQT  i^Mefly  from  tui  autobiography  in  Ed«- 
tiflh^  prefixeiL  l>>'  B,  Jebb  to  Hody'i  po9t  hucnouii  D^  GtmeiM 
iUuBh^us,  LoTiclon,  1742.  A  hmKrapby  in  iitilJ  lAckini, 
Oon<(uU  alflo  E,  Riehtn.  Einteitung  in  datt  A,  T.,  pp,  4|I0 
ACiq.,  HAlle,  IB^;  H.  B.  Swet«.  intrtidwimn  la  tkt  O,  T, 
in  Greek,  p.  15,  C^am bridge.  JBOOj   DNB^  xxriL  77-78. 

HOE  VON  HOENEGG,  MATTHIAS;  Court 
preacher  in  electoral  Saxony  in  the  time  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War;    b.   at  Vienna  Feb,  24,  1580; 

d.  at  Drcstlen  Mar.  4,  1645,  He  waa  educated  at 
the  University  of  Wittenberg.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  became  licentiate  of  theology  and  soon  after- 
ward lectured  at  the  university*  In  1602  he  was 
appointed  third  court  preacher  in  Dresden,  but  in 
1603  was  transferred  to  Plauen  aa  superintendent 
apparently  because  he  lacked  tact  in  hb  intercourse 
with  hi.i  older  colleagues,  Wm  activity  in  Pkuen 
(1604-M)  was  successful  and  beneficent^  as  he  waa 
removed    from  the  court  spirit  which  incited  hb 
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ambition.  The  elector  csontinued  to  ebow  hira 
favor  and  allowed  him*  in  1611,  to  accept  a  call  to 
Prague  as  director  of  the  Evangelical  ehurcbea  and 

sebook^  with  the  (condition  that  h^  would  resi^ 
when  hit  eerviees  were  needed  in  Sastony.  In  1613 
John  George  I,  called  him  to  Dresden  as  first  court 
preacher  and  he  remained  there  until  his  death. 
After  a  five-yeara*  struggle  he  succeeded  in  ousting 
hia  colleague^  H&nichen,  so  that  he  could  aa<$ert  hm 
influence  without  reitriction.  This  influpnco  he  used 
over  his  weU-nieaning  but  narrow-minded  ruler  for 
the  advantage  of  church  and  school.  But  be  was 
not  tmtlsfied  with  the  influence  of  a  preacher  and 
theologian;  as  a  Protestant  church  ruler  he  tried 
to  compete  with  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  became  a  politician 
to  whom  all  parties  paid  their  regards  on  account  of 
his  influence r  but  by  bJs  political  activity  he  injured 
the  interests  not  only  of  Saxony^  but  of  the  Evan- 
gelical cause  in  general. 

The  Catholic  League  as  well  as  the  Protestant 
Union  sought  the  favor  of  the  elector  of  Saxony. 
As  H6e  tried  to  retain  the  friendship  of  both  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  elector  w^avered  in 
his  decision  r  and  after  the  outbreak  of  the  w^ar 
attempted  to  mediate  between  the  contending  par- 
ties. Hoe  thought  he  could  persuade  John  George 
to  accept  the  crown  of  Bohemia^  and  his  ambition 
was  greatly  disappointed  when  he  learned  that  the 
Calviniat  count  palatine  hail  be<m  elected.  The 
fact  that  Saxony  now  took  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  emperor  and  combated  the  Protestants 
must  be  attributed  largely  to  H5e's  mortified  am- 
bition and  intrigues.  His  course  incited  the  greatest 
resentment  among  his  con  temporaries  ^  and  he  was 
accused  of  being  re.'^ponsible  for  the  approaching 
disaster.  The  suspicions,  expressed  at  the  time, 
that  Ti6&  had  been  bribed  by  money  from  the  im- 
perial and  papal  party  have  not  yet  been  silenced. 
However,  his  conscience  was  awakened  by  the  per- 
secution of  Protestantism  which  was  tolerated  in 
Bohemia  in  contravention  of  all  agreements,  and  be 
asked  the  interference  of  the  emperor.  No  attention 
was  paid  to  his  entreat  tea ,  and  his  injured  vanity 
made  it  easy  for  him  to  accommodate  himself  to 
the  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  bis  sovereign, 
who  by  the  Edict  of  Restitution  and  by  the  unex- 
pected appearance  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  on  Ger- 
man soil  was  forced  to  convene  an  assembly  of 
Proteat^nt  estates  in  Leipsic  in  163 1^  and  to  organize 
the  Protestant  league  of  Leipsic. 

Of  H6e*9  literary  works  may  be  mentioned  his 
Evangelisehea  Hitfuhtiehlein  {LeipmCt  1603i  newed.. 
Dresden,  1S71),  in  which  he  sought  to  show  from 
Scripture  that  the  Lutheran  faith  was  truly  catholic 
while  the  papal  doctrine  was  erroneoua  and  against 
the  clear  word  of  God.  He  also  wrote  a  commentary 
on  the  Gatatians  (1005)  with  the  special  purpose  of 
explaining  the  doctrine  of  justification  in  the  Lu- 
theran sense,  a  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  the 
reautt  of  thirty  years'  work,  and  numerous  polemical 
treatiiws  against  the  Calvinists,  among  them  Avgerh- 
acheinliche  Frobe^  wie  die  CalmniMten  in  99  Punkien 
mil  den  Arianemuml  T^rken  ubermnaiimmen  (1621). 
He  had  a  part  in  the  Dcd^  Saxonica  (1623)  which 
settled  the  Christological  controversy  between  the 


Tubingen  and  Giessen  theologians  (see  CHRtsTOL- 
ogy).  (F.  W.  Dibelius.) 

BiBLiooa^PiiT:  I.  A.  Gbick,  AnoaUt  ecdettuitturi^  DrendeDf 
1730;  G,  U  ZeLwiltjr,  Geichiehtm  der  BAchitiachen  Oberhqf- 
pndiffw,  Leipflic  1S56:  E.  Otto,  Dk  Sdiriflen  des  eraten 
kurtat^ttiMchsn  Obtrhofpnd^^a  Him  vom  Hikintoft,  Dns- 
den,  1S3S. 

EOEFLmG,  hfr'fling,  JOHANN  WlLHELM 
FRIEDRICH:  German  Lutheran;  b.  nt  Drog,9en- 
feld  (a  village  between  Kulmbach  and  Bfiirt'uth) 
1802;  d.  at  Munich  Apr.  5,  1S53.  He  wag  educated 
at  the  University  of  Eriangen,  and  in  1S23  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  at  Waributg.  Four  years  later  he 
was  called  to  St,  Jobstr  near  Nnrembei^^  where  he 
officiated  until  1S33,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  practical  theology  at  the  University  of 
Eriangen*  In  1852  be  was  elected  chief  councilor 
of  the  consistoi^  of  Munich.  In  1835  Hdfling  pub- 
lished at  Erlangen  a  treatise  entitled  De  symbohrum 
tutturat  necessUalCj  aiidoritMie  ei  x^m,  and  in  1837 
Die  litargische  Abhandlung  ix^n  der  Kamposilion  (kr 
chrigUi^hen  Genmndegoti€4idien8ie.  His  most  im- 
portant w^ork,  however,  waa  his  Dug  Sakrament  der 
Tau/e  (2  vols.,  Eriangen,  1846-48),  a  work  dis- 
tinguished by  its  comprehensive,  though  condensed, 
formulation  of  Lutheran  dogma^  while  his  Grund* 
e^ize  t  in  ngeltiteh  -luihenschcr  Kirchenverfaasung  ( 1 S50) 
attracted  much  attention.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  EriangeT  ZtUschrift  fur  ProteslarUi^i^ut 
and  Kirchtf  and  at  the  general  synod  held  at  Ans- 
bach  from  Jan.  28  to  Feb.  22,  1349,  he  represented 
the  theological  faculty  of  Erlangen «  his  ideas  fur- 
nishing the  basis  for  the  suggestions  offered  by 
that  synod  concerning  the  future  organization  of 
the  E%"angelieal  Lutheran  Church  of  Bavaria.  His 
Liiiirgi^ches  Urkuntienbach,  a  fragment  of  a  large 
work  w^hich  he  had  planned,  was  edite<I  after  hia 
death  by  Thomaaiua  and  Hamack  (Leipsic,  1S54). 

(J.  J.  HERZOOf.) 
BiBLiooBAFHT^  Tba  "  IfemoriAl  '*  w&a  edited  by  Dra,  NA§^t- 
bitch  and  Thom&ntia,  Erlmof^D,  1&53. 

HOEKSTRA,  huk'stra,  SYTSE:  Dutch  theol^an; 

b.  at  Wieringerwaard  (32  m.  n.  of  Amsterdam) 
Ayg.  20.  1822;  d.  at  EUecom,  province  of  G elder- 
land,  June  12,  1S98.  He  studied  at  the  Mennonit© 
seminary  at  Amsterdjim^  and  became  a  professor 
there  in  Feb*,  1857,  after  having  spent  several  years 
in  the  Mennonite  ministry.  He  held  this  professor- 
ship till  June,  1S02.  After  1877  he  was  abo  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  the  University  of  Amsterdam, 
He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  exponents  of  the 
modem  theological  school  of  Holland.  In  numerous 
exegetieal  and  critico-historieal  treatiaes  on  Biblical 
subjects,  in  ThT,  and  in  his  De  bfftamfng  "  De  Zoon 
d€R  MeTischen  "  (Amsterdam,  1806)  he  showed  him- 
self a  versatile  scholar  and  an  incisive  investigator, 
while  in  several  popular  works  and  in  his  sermons 
he  unfolded  for  educated  laymen  the  character  and 
the  foundation  of  Christian  belief.  In  Bronnen  en 
Gronslagen  van  het  godsdiemitig  geloaf  (1864);  De 
Hoop  der  Onsierflijkkeid  (1867);  Gedachten  tn^  htt 
Wezen.  en  de  Mcihode  der  godadienstleer  {ThT,  vi.) 
he  did  the  same  for  the  theologian,  in  the  belief  that 
he  was  leaditig  men  back  to  *^  the  faith  of  man  in 
himself,  in  the  truth  of  his  own  being."  With  this 
formula  he  expounded  the  bypotbesii  that  the  cos^ 
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mical  order  is  such  as  to  guarantee  the  realization 
of  man's  highest  personality,  seeing  that,  whereas 
man  is  continuously  threatened  by  this  order,  he 
has  actually  emerged  from  it.  Thus  he  espoused 
an  anthropooentric-teleological,  or  ethical,  idealism, 
under  which  religion  was  characterized  as  a  matter 
of  the  heart,  not  positively  demonstrable  in  a  logical 
sense,  but  still  defensible,  and  quite  as  indestructi- 
ble as  science  in  its  particular  domain.  Thanks 
to  this  idealism,  the  path  of  religious  philosophic 
thought  in  modem  theological  Holland,  that  lay 
partly  circumscribed  by  the  intellectualism  of  J.  H. 
Scholten  (q.v.),  partly  by  the  empiricism  of  C.  W. 
Opzoomer  (q.v.),  was  cleared  for  more  diversified 
and  more  fruitful  studies. 

Hoekstra's  important  advances  in  his  critical  and 
Christological  views,  together  with  his  constant 
veneration  of  Christianity  as  the  most  perfect  form 
of  the  religious  consciousness,  may  distinctly  be 
seen  from  a  comparison  of  his  earlier  writings  De 
Weg  der  Wetenschap  op  godgeleerd  en  wijsgeerig 
gebied  (1857)  and  De  Zondelooaheid  ixin  Jezue  (1862), 
with  his  later  Wijsgeerige  godsdienstleer  (2  vols., 
1894)  and  Chnstelijke  geloopleer  (2  vols.,  1898). 

Hoekstra  likewise  wrote  a  work  on  doctrinal  ethics 
(3  vols.,  1894)  and  a  history  of  ethics  (2  vols.,  1896). 
If  in  De  Ontvnkkeling  van  de  Zedelijke  idee  (1862) 
he  conceded  an  independent  origin  of  morality,  it 
nevertheless  appears  from  his  treatises  on  the  rela- 
tion between  religion  and  morality,  utilitarian 
morality  (cf.  ThT^  ii.  117  sqq.,  and  390  sqq.),  and 
his  exposition  of  the  consciousness  of  duty  in 
Oronslag  van  het  bescf  van  onvoorwaardelijken  plicht 
(1873),  as  also  from  his  vindication  of  indcterminism 
in  Vrijheid  inverhand  met  zelfbewustheid,  zedelijkheid 
enZonde  (1858),  that  his  main  object  was  to  main- 
tain that  the  moral  consciousness,  on  its  potential 
side,  has  likewise  its  roots  in  a  metaphysical  prin- 
ciple, in  the  ideal  nature  of  spiritual  personality, 
in  which  case  it  can  but  serve  to  confirm  the  belief 
in  the  reality  of  a  supersensuous  cosmic  order. 

I.  MOLENAAR. 

Bibliography:  C.  Busken  Huet,  in  Gida,  1858,  pp.  622  sqq.; 
A.  Pierson.  in  Gida,  1858.  pp.  493  sqq.;  J.  H.  Scholten. 
Devrije  inl,  Leyden,  1859;  A.  M.  Cramer,  Begirutelen  en 
leer  der  oude  Doopegennden  in  Godgeleerde  Bijdraoen,  1864; 
L.  W.  E.  Rauwenhoflf,  in  ThT,  ii.  257:  idem  in  WiisheoeerU 
van  den  Godadienet,  vol.  i..  chap.  2b  and  §  1,  Leyden,  1887; 
L  .H.  Slotemaker,  in  ThT,  xv.  265  sqq.;  T.  Molenaar,  Man- 
nen  en  Vrouewn  van  beteekenia,  1897,  part  8;  S.  Cramer,  in 
ThT,  xxxii.  448  sqq.;  idem,  in  Doopagerinde  Biidragen, 
1898,  pp.  150  sqq. 

HOELEMAWN,  ht>"le-man,  HERMANN  GUSTAV: 
Professor  at  Leipsic;  b.  at  Baude  (near  Grossen- 
hain,  19  m.  n.n.w.  of  Dresden),  Saxony,  Aug.  8, 1809; 
d.  at  Leipsic  Sept.  28,  1886.  He  studied  at  the 
Royal  School  at  Neissen  and,  from  1829,  at  Leipsic, 
where,  in  1832,  he  became  privat-docent  in  the 
philosophic  faculty.  Before  long,  however,  he 
turned  wholly  to  theology,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1834-35  he  delivered  his  lectures  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians,  later  printed  as  a  commentary 
(Leipsic,  1839).  After  teaching  for  ten  years  in  the 
gymnasium  at  Zwickau,  he  returned  to  Leipsic, 
where,  from  1861,  he  ranked  as  honorary  ordinary 
professor.  His  lectures,  generally  delivered  in  Latin, 
treated  various  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 


ment. He  also  directed  a  Hebrew  society,  which  he 
subsequently  aflUiated  with  the  Societas  exegdica 
LipaienHa.  The  most  important  of  his  writings  not 
already  mentioned  were  the  Btbelstudien  (4  series, 
Leipsic,  1859-75).  In  all  his  writings  and  lectures 
he  adhered  firmly  to  the  older  dogmatic  concept  of 
inspiration.  Theodor  Ficker. 

Bibuoobapht:   AUgemeine  lutheriache  KirchenMeiiung,  1S$6, 
DO.  46;  Sdchaiachea  Kirehen-  und  SehulblaU,  1886.  no.  46. 

HOENiaCKE,  httn'mlce,  GTJSTAV:  German 
Protestant;  b.  at  Heiligenstadt  (48  m.  n.w.  of 
Erfurt)  Sept.  11,  1871.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Tttbingen,  Halle  (Ph.D.,  1897),  and 
Berlin  (lie.  theol.,  1900),  and  since  1901  has  been 
privat-docent  for  New  Testament  ex^esis  at  the 
latter  university.  Theologically  he  is  a  pupil  of 
Bemhard  Weiss.  He  has  written  Studten  zwr  aUr 
protestantischen  Ethik  (Berlin,  1902)  and  Chrono- 
logie  des  Ltbens  des  Apoatels  Pavlua  (Leipsic,  1903). 

HOFACKER,  LUDWIG  and  WILHELM:  Two 
brothers,  both  popular  and  influential  preachers  of 
Wttrttemberg.  The  elder,  Ludwig,  was  bom  at 
Wildbad  (29  m.  w.  of  Stuttgart)  Apr.  15,  1798; 
d.  at  Rielingshausen,  near  Marbach  (12  m.  n.n.e.  of 
Stuttgart),  Nov.  18,  1828.  He  studied  at  the  sena- 
inaries  of  Sch5nthal  and  Maulbronn,  and  in  1816 
at  the  seminary  in  Tubingen.  Here,  in  his  eight- 
eenth year,  he  experienced  a  sudden  conversion. 
He  became  vicar  in  Plieningen  and  Stuttgart,  and 
in  1826  preacher  at  Rielingshausen. 

His  younger  brother,  Wilhelm,  was  bom  at  G&rt- 
ringen  (21  m.  s.w.  of  Stuttgart)  Feb.  16,  1805; 
d.  in  Stuttgart  Aug.  10,  1848.  He  was  educated  at 
Stuttgart  and  (1823-28)  the  University  of  TGbingen. 
He  was  more  versatile  than  his  brother,  and  his 
open  mind  enabled  him  to  appreciate  various  theo- 
logical tendencies.  After  his  examination  he  became 
for  eight  months  the  substitute  of  his  brother,  who 
had  fallen  ill,  and  after  his  death  was  regular  pastor 
for  the  same  length  of  time.  In  1830  he  became 
repetent  at  Tabingen,  in  1833  dean  at  Waiblingen, 
and  in  1835  dean  at  St.  Leonard's  in  Stuttgart, 
where  he  developed  a  far-reaching  activity  in  church 
and  school  affairs.  He  was  broader  than  his  brother, 
but  less  powerful.  Lud wig's  sermons  bear  the  stamp 
of  his  personal  experiences  and  convictions.  They 
are  powerful  and  original,  but  the  range  of  thought 
is  narrow.  Everything  centers  in  sin  and  grace. 
His  strength  is  in  depicting  the  corruption  of  sin 
and  preaching  repentance.  He  does  not  argue  or 
reason,  but  addresses  himself  inunediately  to  the 
conscience  and  feeling;  he  is  intent  upon  imimediate 
conversion.  His  sermons  lack  all  exegesis;  when- 
ever the  text  fits  into  his  one  and  only  theme  of 
sin  and  grace  he  uses  it,  but  otherwise  it  is  for  him 
only  a  means  to  an  end.  Wilhelm  Hofacker's  ser- 
mons are  also  based  upon  the  experience  of  grace, 
but  they  show  the  repose  and  harmony  of  a  more 
steady  Christian  development,  united  with  a  more 
rounded  education.  But  Wilhelm,  no  less  than  his 
brother,  emphasizes  the  doctrine  of  atonement. 
The  grace  of  the  Savior  of  sinners  is  his  one  and  all- 
absorbing  theme;  he  is  also  intent  upon  awakening 
and  converting,  but  conversion  is  for  him  a  gradual 
process.    He  does  not  penetrate  the  innermost  heart 
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of  the  sinner  with  the  same  force  as  Ludwig,  but 
he  knows  how  to  depict  the  condition  of  the  heart 
with  greater  psychological  skill  in  its  more  del- 
icate nuances.  Ludwig  Hofacker's  sermons  were  ex- 
ceedingly popular  and  have  been  sold  in  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  copies  (42d  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1892; 
AusgewdhUe  Predigterif  ed.  F.  Benmmnn,  Leipsic, 
1892).  Wilhelm's  sermons,  ed.  Kapff,  appeared  in 
the  3d  ed.  at  Stuttgart,  1880. 

(Robert  KCsELf.) 

Bibuooraphy:  A.  Knapp,  Ludvrig  Hofackert  Leben,  Calw, 
1895;  there  is  a  ftketch  of  Wilhelm  Hof acker's  life  in 
Kapff's  edition  of  his  sermons,  ut  sup.;  Wilhelm  H  of  acker  % 
Leben,  by  his  son  Ludwig,  appeared  Stuttgart,  1872. 

HOFFBAUER,  CLEMENS  MARIA.  See  Liguori, 
Alfonso  Maria  de. 

HOFFMAN,  EUGENE  AUGUSTUS:  Protestant 
Episcopalian;  b.  in  New  York  City  Mar.  21,  1829; 
d.  there  June  17, 1902.  He  was  educated  at  Rutgers 
College  (B.A.,  1847),  Harvard  (1847-48),  and  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1851.  He  was  missionary  at  Eliz- 
abethport,  N.  J.  (1851-53),  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  (1853-63),  St.  Mary's,  Burlington, 
N.  J.  (1863-64),  Grace,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1864-69), 
and  St.  Mark's,  Philadelphia  (1869-79).  In  1879 
he  was  elected  dean  of  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  a  position  which  he  retained  until  his 
death.  In  this  dignity  his  personal  means  and  his 
executive  ability  enabled  him  to  reestablish  the 
seminary  on  a  firm  foundation  and  practically  to 
reorganize  it.  His  rectorates  were  equally  energetic 
and  beneficial,  churches  being  established  at  Mill- 
bum  and  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  while  he  was  at  Christ 
Church,  and  the  first  working  men's  club  in  the 
United  States  being  founded  by  him  at  St.  Mark's. 
He  was  the  author  of  Free  Churches  (New  York, 
1856);  The  Eucharisiic  Week  (1870);  and  Gerir 
ealogy  of  the  Hoffman  Family  (1899). 
Bibliography:     T.    M.    Riley,    A    Memorial  Biography  of 

Eugene  A  uguatua  Hoffman  (2  vols.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  1904). 

HOFFMANN,  ANDREAS  GOTTLIEB:  German 
Protestant  Semitic  scholar;  b.  at  Welbsleben,  near 
Magdeburg,  Apr.  13, 1796;  d.  at  Jena  Mar.  16, 1864. 
He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Magdeburg 
and  the  University  of  Halle  (Ph.D.,  1820),  where  he 
became  privat-dooent  in  1822.  There  he  lectured 
on  Oriental  languages,  especially  on  Arabic,  and 
received  calls  to  KGnigsberg  and  Jena.  He  chose 
the  latter  and  was  active  there  until  his  death, 
becoming  senior  of  the  theological  faculty  and  of  the 
academic  senate.  His  lectures  on  Jewish  antiquities 
were  most  popular,  but  he  also  taught  church  his- 
tory, Old  and  New  Testament  isagogics,  exegesis  of 
the  Old  Testament ,  and  Semitic  and  Hindu  languages, 
though  his  main  strength  lay  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac. 
His  Grammatica  Syriaca  (HaUe,  1827;  Eng.  transl. 
by  B.  H.  Cowper,  The  Principlea  of  Syriac  Gram- 
mar, London,  1858)  was  based  on  that  of  Michaelis. 
Other  important  works  are  Entwurf  der  hebr&- 
ischen  AUerthumer  (Weimar,  1832);  Das  Buch 
Henoch  (2  parts,  Jena,  1833-38),  translated  from 
the  English  and  Ethiopic;  Commentarius  phtlo- 
logico-criiicue  in  Mosis  henedictionemf  Deut. 
XXXIII.  (Halle,  1823).  Besides  his  original 
works,    he    edited    and    translated    much,    and 


wrote   numerous  articles   for  periodicab  and  en- 
cyclopedias. (G.  FRANKf.) 
Bibliograput:    G.  Frank,  in  Proteetantiache  Kirchemeitung, 

1864,  no.  13,  repeated  in  part  in  AUgemeine  akademiache 

Zeitung,  1864,  no.  12;    ADB,  xii.  671. 

HOFFMANN,  CHRISTOPH.  See  Friends  of  the 
Temple. 

HOFFMANN,  DANIEL:  German  Lutheran  theo- 
logian; b.  at  HaUe  1540;  d.  at  WolfenbQttel, 
Bnmswick,  1611.  About  1558  he  studied  at  Jena. 
He  was  called  by  Duke  Julius  of  Bnmswick  in 
1676  to  Helmstedt  at  the  opening  of  the  university 
as  professor  of  ethics  and  dialectics,  and  in  1578 
was  transferred  to  the  theological  faculty.  He 
became  the  most  influential  adviser  of  Duke  Julius 
in  the  affairs  of  the  churches  and  the  university; 
he  opposed  the  rise  of  the  Philippists  (q.v.)  and  hu- 
manists in  Helmstedt,  but  at  the  same  time  assumed 
a  peculiar  position  toward  foreign  Lutheran  theo- 
logians, especiaUy  since  he  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
ubiquity,  and  thus  helped  to  separate  the  Lutheran 
State  Church  of  the  duchy  of  Brunswick  from  those 
Lutherans  who  accepted  the  Formula  of  Concord. 
In  1589  Duke  Julius  died,  and  the  new  duke,  Henry 
Julius,  immediately  appointed  the  humanist  J.  Case- 
liusand  several  of  his  friends  as  professors,  who  soon 
won  such  an  influence  that  Hoffmann  could  assert 
his  theological  predominance  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty. He  was  especially  incited  against  Caselius 
and  his  followers  in  1597  by  a  ducal  rescript  in  their 
favor,  forbidding  the  public  teaching  of  Ramus' 
philosophy  as  contradicting  the  statutes  of  the 
university.  Adherence  to  Ramus  meant  likewise 
rejection  of  the  study  of  Aristotle  as  pagan  and 
dangerous  to  faith.  Hoffmann  and  his  adherents 
saw  in  the  ducal  prohibition  of  Ramism  an  attack 
on  Christianity,  and  Hoffmann  answered  in  a  treatise 
consisting  of  101  theses.  Several  colleagues  of  Hoff- 
mann, especially  Caselius  himself,  saw  in  the  theses 
of  Hoffmann  a  criticism  of  their  academic  labors. 
Again  and  again  conferences  were  arranged  to  settle 
the  dispute,  even  the  sovereign  was  appealed  to, 
but  all  attempts  at  reconciliation  failed  because  of 
Hoffmann's  violence  and  obstinacy.  The  petty 
university  quarrel  of  Hoffmann  is  of  theoretical 
and  historical  importance,  because  it  is  on  the  one 
side  an  echo  of  the  medieval  conflict  between  nomi- 
nalism and  realism,  and,  on  the  other  side,  a  prelude 
of  the  later  conflict  between  rationalism  and  supra- 
naturalism.  Because  of  the  controversy  Hoffmann 
was  deposed  and  expelled  from  Helmstedt  in  1601, 
but  he  was  rehabilitated  in  1603. 

(Paul  Tschackert.) 

Biblioorapht:  MaUeua  impietatie  Hoffmannianae,  Frank- 
fort, 1604;  G.  Thomasiiu,  De  controvereia  Hoffmanniana, 
Erlangen,  1844;  Q.  Frank.  Oeechichte  der  proteetantiachen 
Theologie,  i.  259.  Leipsio,  1862;  £.  Schlee.  Der  Streit  dee 
Daniel  Hoffmann,  Marburg,  1862;    ADB,  xii.  628-629. 

HOFFMANN,  HEINRICH:  German  Protestant; 
b.  at  Magdeburg  Mar.  24,  1821;  d.  at  Halle  May  20, 
1899.  He  studied  theology  at  Berlin  and  Halle. 
For  several  years  he  was  prevented  by  ill  health 
from  taking  up  pastoral  work,  but  in  1852  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Berlin  as  assistant  at  the  Church  of 
St.  Matthew.  In  1854  he  was  called  to  the  Neu- 
markt  parish,  Halle,  where  he  labored  till  his 
retirement  in  1895.    He  was  particularly  successful 
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in  meeting  the  difficulties  due  to  the  strong  foUowing 
of  the  Friends  of  Light  (see  F&Em  Congrboations 
m  Gehmany,  S  1)j  ^^<^  ^ter  to  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  population  of  hk  parish.  He  reapportioticd 
the  parish,  increased  the  number  of  clergy,  and 
erected  the  splendid  new  Church  of  St.  Stephen. 
His  theology  was  ChrLstocentric  on  a  Lutheran 
basis.  He  excelled  as  a  pulpit  orator  and,  besidca 
many  single  eemions,  published  eeveral  collections 
that  have  been  frequently  reprinted.  To  be 
mentioned  are:  Zw6lf  F^tpredigien  (Halle,  1S62); 
Der  Heilifweg  (lft64);  Stlntk  und  Erldsung  {IHIZ); 
Untcrm  Krmis  (1884);  Kreuz  und  Krone  (1801); 
Die  Btrgpredigt  (1893);  Eirm  Ui  Not  (1895);  and 
Die  Idzte  NacM  und  d4sr  TodMBiog  de*  H^rrn  Jesu 
(1898), 

BtBLtocBAPHY:  Hie  piinclpA]  work  is  U.  Kibkr  snd  H. 
HericLg.  Heim-Lck  Hoffmann^  ,  ^  .  Ltit^n,  Wirktn  utwi 
pTtdiQt,  HaL^e.  1900.  Hib  UtUrs  wvre  editotl  by  M, 
Eo-rt^  Lb.  1902*  lU^d  biagraphlo^l  iiL&t^rlal  b  fousd  also  m 
Am»  (f«m  Tiw^tuk,  ed.  M.  Hart.  ib.  1900. 

HOFFMANII    (HOFMAnn),   MELCHIOR:     Ger- 
man mystic  and  Anabaptist;  b,  at  Schw&bisch-Hall 
(35  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart),  Wurttemberg, 
Earlier     toward     the     end    of    the    fifteenth 
Preaching,  century;  d.  at  Strasburg  about  1543^ 
He  was  a  leather  dn?»aer  by  trade;  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  calling  he  went  to  Livonia  and, 
in   1523,  advocated  there  the  doctrines  of  Luther 
and  of  the  Wittenberg  Reformation. 

With  thia  teaching  Hoffmann  blended  a  strain 
of  mysticism  that  later  assumed  predominance  in 
hia  beliefs.  He  is  the  type  of  the  untrained  lay 
preacher  of  the  Reformation  period  who,  by  sheer 
force  of  religious  fervor,  vehemence  of  speech,  and 
directness  of  appeal,  pmsentefl  a  formidable  com- 
petition to  the  educated  clergy.  The  lack  of 
preachers  of  the  latter  type  in  Livonia  made  HoU' 
mann's  suecesa  the  raore  emphatic.  Driven  from 
Wolmar  in  the  autumn  of  1524,  he  made  Dorpat 
the  scene  of  his  taboni,  where  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  archieplscopal  authorities  to  seise  him 
led  to  an  iconoclastic  uprising  (Jan.  10,  1535). 
Hofftnann's  activity  was  regarded  askance  by  a 
faction  of  the  Reformers,  but  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  letter  of  approval  from  Luther  and  Bugen^ 
bagen,  and  with  augmented  authority  engaged  in  a 
feud  with  the  official  clergy,  against  whom  he  upheld 
the  divine  nature  and  origin  of  the  preacher's 
mission,  advocating  also  a  prophetic  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures.  Forced  finally  to  leave  Dorpat, 
in  1526  he  became  preacher  among  the  Germans  of 
Stockholm.  There  he  publL^ihed  a  commentary  on 
Dan.  xii.  which,  with  other  writings^  revealed  a 
growing  departure  from  the  Lutheran  position.  The 
dogmas  of  justification  and  predestination  were  still 
retained,  but  eschatological  ideas  came  int^  the  fore- 
ground, centering  in  a  belief  in  the  speedy  approach 
of  the  end  of  the  world.  With  much  labor  he  evolved 
his  own  ^hcme  of  the  Last  Day,  and  passed  from  the 
attitude  of  preacher  to  that  of  prophet,  whose  mis* 
Bion  was  to  aimounce  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  The 
year  1533  was  set  for  the  end  of  things.^ 

^In  hiH  eichatologVp  which  woa  not  marked  by  onffinaJity, 
Boffni4i.nn  followed  iK«  FrauciiM^n  BplritiuiLB,  tbe  Taboritea 
(pM  Husa,  JoBN.  HuasrrsH),  NloholAs  Storch,  ood  othen, 

A.  M.  M. 


In  1527  Hoffmann  left  Stockholm  for  Holsteio. 

There  he  preached  for  two  years  openly  at  odds 

with  Ltitber.    Frederick  L  of  Etenmark, 

Doctrine  however,  after  subjecting  his  doetrina 
of  the  to  a  test,  permitted  him  to  continix 
Lord^s      his  mission  labors,  and  assigned  Kid 

Supper*  aa  hta  special  fields  As  the  result  of  a 
prolonj^d  controversy  with  Annadorf 
at  Magdeburg  and  with  the  Sleswick  preAcber 
Marquard  Schuldorp,  in  the  cour^  of  which  Hoff- 
mann formally  abjured  the  Lutheran  theory  of  the 
Lord*a  Supper,  Frederick  L  ordered  a  public  dis- 
putation to  be  held  at  Flen^sburg  (Apr.  S,  1529),  at 
which  the  Lutheran  party  w^aa  represented  by 
Bugenhagen.  Ho^mann  eiqiounded,  not  without 
skill,  hiis  conception  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
kernel  of  which  was  that  the  bread  is  not  the  body 
of  Christ  but  is  a  seal,  sign^  and  memorial  of  the 
body  of  the  Savior.  In  receiving  the  bread  the 
communicant  through  faith  reecivea  the  Word,  and 
with  it  the  spiritual  boily  of  Christ,  into  his  heart. 
The  origins  of  his  doctrine  are  to  be  found  in  the 
early  form  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  and  in  Carl- 
Btadt;  the  principal  sources,  however,  are  in  hia 
own  mystical  thought.  He  attempted,  too,  to 
distinguish  between  his  theory  and  that  of  Zwin^. 

Banished  from  Denmark  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
putation, Hoffmann  arrived  at  Strasburg,  where  at 
first  he  was  welcomed  by  Butter  oo 

Joins  the  account  of  hiB  opposition  to  Luther, 
Ana*        but  soon  loet  favor.^    During  1529  and 

baptists.  1530  he  issued  a  number  of  writings 
tlie  Taos\,  important  of  which,  an  in- 
terpretation of  Revelation,  reveals  his  doctrine  in 
completely  developed  form*  The  history  of  the 
Church  is  divided  into  three  periods:  the  first  ex- 
tended from  the  Apostles  to  the  estabiishment  of 
the  j>ower  of  the  papacy ;  the  second  was  marked  by 
the  unrestrained  might  of  the  papacy;  the  third, 
beginning  with  the  Reformation ^  w^as  marked  by  the 
final  revelation  and  the  substitution  of  the  Spirit 
for  the  letter.  Two  witnesses  of  the  final  day  were 
to  appear  and  were  to  fall  before  the  power  of  the 
papacy  united  with  the  followers  of  the  letter; 
then  was  to  follow  the  disappearance  of  truth,  the 
deBtruction  of  the  spiritual  Jerusalem  by  the  Turks, 
and  the  final  appearance  of  Christ.  Hoffmann  now 
drew  nearer  to  the  Anabaptists,  for  whom  he  de- 
manded in  1530  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  church 
in  the  town.  Ho^mann  was  arrested  and  compelled 
to  leave  Strasburg,  but  his  experiencea  only  hastened 
his  entrance  into  the  ranks  of  the  Anapiabtists,  to 
whom  he  brought  enthusiasm  and  courage  at  a  time 
when  their  power  in  South  Germany  waa  already 
broken.  The  impetus  which  he  lent  to  the  move- 
ment was  not  without  appreciable  influence  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  excesses  of  John  of  Ley  den 
(see  Anabaptii^ts,  1L,  §  2 ;  MOnbter,  Anabaftists 
IN.)  From  1530  to  1533  be  appeared  alternately  in 
East  Friesland  and  in  tlie  Strasburg  region.  His  la- 
bors were  the  most  important  factor  in  transplanting 
Anabaptist  doctrines  from  the  south  to  the  north  of 

'  On  hia  way  to  Stropiburg',  in  cooperatigiii  irith  C^lstadt 
ht  propAj|pit«d  &iiii-Luttier&n  viewi  in  Ea«t  Frie»lBnd,  where 
Luihc^raniiurn  sod  ^winjclJAuiani  were  in  open  conflict.  There 
ke  £&U)i9(l  an  Lnfluetifie  that  w&a  mumeutouji  m  couaequeDceik 

A.  It.  H « 
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Germany,  where  Emden  became  the  center  of  his 
activity.  In  East  Friesland  he  published  his  most 
important  work,  the  Ordonnantie  GotteSj  the  basic 
principle  of  which  is  the  bond  that  exists  between 
God  and  man.  Toward  the  end  of  1530  he  went  to 
Holland,  where  the  Anabaptist  teachings  had  al- 
ready been  disseminated  by  Jan  Volkertszoon.  The 
preaching  of  the  two  established  an  Anabaptist 
conununity  in  Holland  which  exercised  a  historic 
influence  in  later  times. 

In  1533  he  came  once  more  to  Strasburg.    It  was 
the  year  set  for  the  final  catastrophe,  and  Strasburg 

was  to  be  the  new  Jerusalem.  In  May 
Later  the  authorities  caused  him  to  be  ar- 
Tears.      rested,  in  which  act  he  saw  but  the 

fulfilment  of  his  own  prophecies.  Be- 
fore his  judges  he  asserted  that  he  had  never 
preached  opposition  to  authority,  and  disavowed 
whatever  was  illegal  in  Anapabtist  teaching.  Yet 
it  was  quite  apparent  that,  however  submissive  to 
authority  he  may  have  been,  the  effect  of  his  teach- 
ings was  revolutionary.  In  June  Butzer  and  other 
leaders  of  the  Strasburg  Church  disputed  with  him 
on  his  doctrine  of  the  body  of  Christ  (he  maintained 
that  the  material  body  of  the  Savior  was  not  derived 
from  the  virgin,  but  that  the  eternal  Word  had  been 
made  flesh  in  the  womb  of  Mary  by  a  special  act  of 
God),  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  infant  baptism. 
Hoffmann  held  fast  to  his  views,  so  that  even  the 
passing  of  the  date  fixed  for  the  destruction  of  the 
world  did  not  shake  him.  The  number  of  "  Mel- 
chiorites"  in  Strasburg,  on  the  lower  Rhine,  in 
Westphalia,  and  in  Holland  continued  to  grow. 
While  he  was  personally  irreproachable  in  character, 
his  chiliastic  hopes  inspir^  the  outrages  of  the 
fanatics  of  MUnster  who,  imtil  the  capture  of  that 
city,  possessed  his  hearty  sympathy.  Kept  under 
restraint  by  the  authorities,  Hoffmann  refused  to 
abjure  his  millennial  expectations,  though  in  his 
later  years  he  showed  himself  more  in  sympathy 
with  the  Strasburg  Church.  The  Melchiorites  re- 
mained a  separate  faction  among  the  Anabaptists 
for  some  time,  and  spread  as  far  as  Holland  and 
England,  but  in  Germany  disappeared  ultimately 
among  the  other  Anabaptist  parties.  The  influence 
of  Hoffmann  may  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  Menno 
Simon  and  other  Anabaptist  writers.  See  Ana- 
baptists, II.,  §  2.  (A.  HEGLERt)  K.  HOLL. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  best  biographies  are  W.  I.  Leendertx, 
MeUhior  Hofmann,  Haarlem,  1883,  and  F.  O.  xur  Linden, 
Melehior  Uofmann,  Haarlem.  1885.  Consult:  H.  C. 
Vedder,  Short  Hist,  of  BaptiaU,  pp.  88.  97.  Philadelphia, 
1891;  A.  H.  Newman,  in  American  Church  Hiatory  Seriet, 
U.,  pp.  25-27,  New  York,  1894;  idem,  HUt.  of  Anti-Pedo- 
bapUm,  pp.  254-271.  Philadelphia.  1897;  K.  Rembert. 
Die  WiederUtufer  im  Herioatum  JvUch,  Berlin,  1899;  G. 
TumbQlt,  Die  WiederUtufer,  p.  30,  Bielefeld.  1899;  J. 
Kdstlin,  Martin  Luther,  i.  625.  ii.  148.  Berlin.  1903;  Cam- 
bridge  Modem  Hietory,  ii.  314.  320.  New  York.  1904;  A. 
Hulshof.  Geechiedenis  van  de  doopgezinde  te  Straat^burg, 
Amsterdam,  1905;  ADB,  xii.636;  also  the  literature  under 
Anabaptists. 

HOFFMANN,  (LUDWIG  FRIEDRICH)  WIL- 
HBLM:  Court  preacher  in  Berlin  and  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Brandenburg  consistory;  b.  at 
Leonberg  (8  m.  w.n.w.  of  Stuttgart),  WUrttemberg, 
Oct.  30,  1806;  d.  at  Berlin  Aug.  28,  1873.  He  was 
educated  at  the  seminaries  of  Schdnthal  and  Tu- 


bingen, and  in  1829  became  vicar  of  Heumaden, 
near  Stuttgart,  but  three  years  later  was  appointed 
a  lecturer  in  the  seminary  of  Tilbingen.  The  foUow- 
ing  year  he  was  made  vicar  at  Stuttgart,  and  went 
to  Winnenden  in  1834  as  deacon,  where,  together 
with  the  physician  Zeller,  he  was  active  in  the  sani- 
tarium at  Winnenthal.  In  1839  he  was  called  to 
Basel  as  inspector  of  missions,  and  there  reorganized 
the  educational  institutions,  expanded  the  mission- 
ary territories  of  Basel  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  North 
America,  and  reformed  the  missionary  meetings  of 
his  congregation,  increasing  their  interest  by  lec- 
tures on  geography,  history,  and  ethnology.  At  the 
same  time  he  lectured  at  the  university.  From 
Basel  he  went  to  Tubingen  as  professor  and  super- 
intendent of  the  seminary.  In  1852  Frederick 
William  IV.  appointed  him  court  preacher,  and  soon 
afterward  made  him  general  superintendent  of  the 
Brandenburg  consistory.  For  two  decades  he  held 
this  position,  for  which  his  theological  convictions, 
in  which  he  was  an  adherent  of  Bengel,  especially 
adapted  him,  since  he  regarded  the  union  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  confessions  as  an  indis- 
pensable requirement  of  the  time.  Here,  too,  he 
carried  out  the  king's  plan  for  the  organization  of  a 
Domkanditatenstiftf  in  which  theological  students 
should  be  enabled  to  continue  their  studies,  gain 
practice  in  sermons  and  catechesis,  and  do  practical 
work  among  the  congregation  of  the  cathedral. 
Among  Hofifmann's  numerous  literary  works  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  f  oUowing :  Missiansstun' 
den  und  VartrOge  (3  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1847-53);  Mi*- 
sioTufragen  (Heidelberg,  1847) ;  Die  Epochen  der  Kir- 
chengeschichte  Indiens  (Berlin,  1853) ;  Die  chriMche 
LiUeratur  cda  Werkzeug  der  Mission  (1859);  and 
Deuischland  einst  und  jetzt  im  Lichte  des  Reiches 
Gottes  (1868).  He  also  reedited  Johann  Albrecht 
BengePs  Erkldrte  Offenbarung  Johannes  and,  in 
collaboration  with  Heim,  a  preacher  in  Stuttgart, 
published  Erbauliche  Auslegung  der  grossen  Pro- 
pheten  nach  Auszugen  aus  den  Schriften  der  Reformer 
toren.  He  likewise  wrote  a  refutation  of  the  Leben 
Jesu  of  David  Strauss  (Stuttgart,  1836),  who  had 
been  his  fellow  student  at  Tubingen,  and  for  thirteen 
years  was  the  editor  of  the  Baseler  Missionsmagazin, 
besides  being  the  author  of  numerous  sermons  and 
reports  of  missionary  activity.  (R.  KOaBLf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  C.  H.  Hoffmann,  Leben  und  Wirken  dee 
.  ,  .  L.  F.  W.  Hoffmann,  Berlin,  1878  (by  his  son);  Neue 
evangeliache  Kirchemeitung,  1873,  noe.  43-49. 

HOFFMANN,  RICHARD  ADOLF:  German  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Konigsberg  June  22,  1872.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Kdnigsberg  and 
Halle,  and  after  being  assistant  to  Prof.  A.  H.  E. 
Kldpper  from  1893  to  1897,  became  in  the  following 
year  privat-docent  for  New  Testament  exegesis  and 
dogmatic  theology  at  K5nigsberg,  and  professor  of 
New  Testament  exegesis  in  1907.  He  has  written 
Die  Ahendmahlsgedanken  Jesu  Christi  (Kdnigsberg, 
1896)  and  Das  Markusevangelium  und  seine  Quellen 
(1904). 

HOFFMANNITES.    See  Friends  op  the  Temple. 

HOFFMEISTER,  haf-moi'ster,  JOHANNES:  Au- 
gustinian;  b.  atObemdorf  (43  m.  s.w.  of  Stuttgart), 
Warttemberg,  c.   1510;    d.  at  QOnzburg  (30  m. 
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w.n.w.  of  Augsburg)  Aug.  21  or  22,  1547.  It  is 
uncertain  where  he  received  his  education,  and  when 
and  where  he  entered  the  Augustinian  order.  About 
1527  he  lived  in  Mainz,  and  was  designated  as  an 
Augustinian  when  he  was  matriculated  at  the 
University  of  Freiburg,  Dec.  15,  1528.  From  1533 
he  was  prior  in  the  monastery  of  the  imperial  city 
of  Colmar.  The  monastery  was  much  demoralized, 
and  Hoffmeister  took  great  pains  to  effect  better 
conditions.  The  Evangelical  faith  threatened  to 
enter  its  doors,  and  the  prior  inflicted  the  severest 
punishments  upon  monks  who  deserted  their  faith. 
He  perceived  that  deficiency  in  preaching  was  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  by  his  own  example  attempted 
reforms.  In  1542  he  became  provincial  of  the 
Augustinians  in  the  Rhenish-Swabian  province. 
There  were  only  eleven  monasteries  left,  with  less 
than  forty  monks,  and  Hoffmeister  tried  his  best 
to  keep  them  from  the  Lutheran  heresy.  In  the 
mean  time  his  efficiency  and  activity  in  preaching 
had  become  known.  He  was  called  to  preach  in  the 
cathedral  of  Worms  during  the  session  of  the  diet 
in  1545.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  Colmar,  the 
emperor  summoned  him  to  take  part  in  a  colloquy 
at  Regensburg.  But  he  was  little  adapted  for  peace- 
ful negotiations,  and  religious  disagreement  was  in- 
tensified by  personal  differences  and  mutual  lack  of 
respect.  During  his  sojourn  in  Regensburg  Hoff- 
meister preached  in  the  cathedral,  and  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  emperor  continue<l  his  activity  there 
even  after  the  colloquy.  In  1546  he  was  appointed 
vicar-general  over  all  Augustinian  monasteries  of 
Germany;  but  his  main  interest  was  devoted  to  the 
politics  of  the  emperor.  After  his  activity  in  Regens- 
burg he  preached  for  two  months  at  Munich.  On 
Jan.  15,  1547,  he  went  to  Ulm,  and  a  few  months 
later  to  Dillingen.  Shortly  before  his  death  the 
emperor  called  him  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  but  he 
died  on  the  way  thither. 

Hoffmeister's  first  published  work  was  Dialogorum 
libri  duo,  qutbiLS  alixjuot  ecdesice  dogmata  Luthera- 
norum  el  verbis  et  Bententiis  roborantur  (Freiburg, 
1538),  in  which  he  tried  to  show  that  the  "  innova- 
tors "  not  only  disagreed  among  themselves,  but 
that  they  defended  the  Roman  doctrines  by  some 
statements  in  their  writings.  A  second  treatise, 
written  in  still  more  vehement  language,  was 
directed  against  Luther's  Schmalkald  Articles, 
Wckhrhafftige  Entdeckung  und  Widerlegung  deren 
Artikeln  die  M.  Luther  auffdas  Concilium  zu  schicken 
und  darauff  beharren  furgenommen.  Mil  vorgesetzter 
Anzeig  wer  das  Condi  fliehe  oder  hindere  (Colmar, 
1539).  The  Council  of  Colmar,  although  it  was 
Roman  Catholic,  confiscated  the  publication  be- 
cause it  feared  serious  trouble  in  consideration  of  the 
growing  Evangelical  sentiment;  but  Hoffmeister 
was  not  discouraged.  The  colloquies  at  Hagenau, 
Worms,  and  Regensburg  induced  him  to  treat  the 
Augsburg  Confession  as  he  had  done  the  Schmalkald 
Articles.  In  this  way  originated  his  treatise,  Judi- 
cium de  articvlis  con/essionis  fidei  anno  MDXXX 
CcMor,  M.  Augusta  exhibitis,  quaienus  scilicet  a 
Catholicis  admiUendi  sunt  ant  reiiciendi  (published 
after  his  death,  Mainz,  1559;  German,  Constance, 
1697).    In  the  hope  of  winning  the  Protestants  by 


a  real  betterment  of  conditions  which  he  expected 
from  the  council,  Hoffmeister  made  at  times  sweep- 
ing concessions,  and  with  great  frankness  expressed 
himself  on  the  conditions  of  his  Church.  Another 
polemical  treatise  of  Hoffmeister  is  entitled  Canona 
sive  claves  aliquot,  ad  interpretandum  scuras  Bibli- 
orum  scripturas  (Mainz,  1545).  He  also  published 
Loci  communes  rerum  theologicarum  (Ingolstadt, 
1547),  a  comprehensive  compilation  of  passages  from 
the  Church  Fathers,  which  has  been  frequently 
edited,  and  several  series  of  sermons. 

(T.  KOLDE.) 
Biblioorapht:  A.  H6hn,  Ckronologia  profvineuB  Rhtrut 
SuevicoB  ordinia  .  .  .  S.  AuffU9tini,  WOrsburs.  1744;  & 
Rocholl,  Einfahruno  der  Reformation  in  Kolmar,  Cohnar. 
1876;  A.  voo  Drusael,  in  AM  A,  3d  class,  i.,  1  (1878).  137 
sqq.;  idem.  Z/CG,  iii  (1879).  484;  N.  Pauliu,  Der  Avoiu- 
tinerm6nch  Johann  HoffmeiMier,  Freiburg,  1891;  G.  Bot- 
sert.  in  Blatter  far  untrttemUrgieche  Kirehenifeaehi4^, 
1894.  p.  70,  1895.  p.  172;  J.  Schlecht.  Johann  HoffmeiaUr 
ala  Dichter,  in  Katholik,  IxxviL  2,  pp.  188  sqq. 

HOFMANN,    JOHANN    CHRISTIAN    KONRAD: 

German  Protestant;  b.  at  Nuremberg  Dec.  21, 1810; 
d.  at  Erlangen  Dec.  20,  1877.  He  was  educated  at 
the  imiversities  of  Erlangen  (1827-29)  and  Berlin 
(1829-32),  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  theology  and 
history.  After  teaching  several  years  at  the  gym- 
nasium in  Erlangen,  he  became  rcpetent  in  the 
theological  faculty  of  the  university,  where  he  first 
became  entirely  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  Bible 
and  where  the  questions  to  which  he  devoted  the 
best  part  of  his  life  began  to  occupy  him.  These 
were  especiaUy  the  doctrine  concerning  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible,  prophecy,  and  fulfilment.  In  1838 
he  established  himself  as  privat-docent,  at  the  same 
time  keeping  his  position  at  the  gynmasium.  In 
1841  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  university; 
the  following  year  he  accepted  a  call  to  Rostock. 
Although  the  number  of  his  hearers  was  here  con- 
siderably smaller,  a  new  field  of  activity  opened 
itself — in  union  with  Kliefoth,  Karsten,  and  Wichem, 
he  labored  zealously  in  the  field  of  home  missions. 
He  remained  at  Rostock  until  1845,  when  he  was 
recalled  to  Erlangen,  and  it  was  chiefly  through 
his  proficiency  and  his  working  in  harmony  with  his 
colleagues  that  a  new  period  of  prosperity  for  the 
university  dated  from  this  time.  His  interest  in 
missions  increased  in  the  land  of  his  birth;  he  be- 
came committee  member  of  different  missionary 
societies  and  member  of  the  General  Synod  of  Ba- 
varia, and  took  part  in  the  editorship  of  the  Zeit- 
schriftfiir  Prolestantismus  und  Kirche.  He  was  also 
interested  in  political  affairs,  and  represented  Er- 
langen and  Ftirth  at  several  sessions  of  the  Bavarian 
parliament.  But  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  main 
purpose  of  his  life,  his  career  as  professor  and  writer. 
He  lectured  on  a  great  number  of  books  in  the  New 
Testament,  on  hermeneutics,  propaedeutics,  and 
ethics,  the  secret  of  hb  success  lying  in  the  fact  that 
he  confined  himself  in  a  consistent,  clear,  and  precise 
manner  to  the  subject-matter  and  pretended  to  be 
nothing  but  an  interpreter  of  Scripture. 

Among  Hofmann's  first  publications  were  two 
historical  works — Geschichte  des  Aufruhrs  in  den 
Sevennen  (Ndrdlingen,  1837)  and  WeUgeschickte  fur 
Gymnasien  (1839;  2d  ed.,  1843).  His  first  effort 
in  theology  was  Die  siebemig  Jahre  des  Jeremuu 
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tind  die  md>mmg  Jahrwochen  rfew  Daniel  (Nurom- 
berg,  1836),  The  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel  he  eoinil« 
in  the  order  62+1+7;  the  62  extend  from  605  to 
171  B.cj  theiingle  week,  from  171  to  164  n.c;  the 
oilier  seveu  mark  the  Inten^ening  period  before 
Christ's  coming.  In  his  Wcissagung  und  ErfuUung 
tm  Alkn  tind  Netten  T^lanwnt  (2  parts,  Ndrdlingen, 
1841-44)  he  brought  prophecy  into  closest  connect 
tion  with  history*  and  treated  it  as  an  organic  whole, 
Hlstxjry  itself  is  prophecy;  and  each  period  containi 
the  genu  of  the  future,  and  prefigurea  it.  The  entire 
Script  uml  history  is  a  prophecy  of  the  final  and 
eternal  relation  l>etween  God  and  man.  The  incar- 
nation marks  the  beginning  of  the  es.-sential  fulfil- 
ment; for  Christ  is  the  new  man,  the  antitype  of 
tUe  old;  but  it  marks  only  the  beginning  of  this 
fulfilment;  for  the  head  is  only  the  realisation  of 
the  intended  perfect  communion  with  God,  when  it 
is  joined  with  the  body  of  believers.  Prophecy  in 
the  Old  Testament  becomes  ever  richer  and  richer 
in  its  forms,  but  points  only  to  one  goal^ — ^Ih©  God- 
nmn.  He  b  then,  in  turn,  the  starting-point  for 
new  prophecy  and  hope;  his  appearance  being  the 
prefigurement  of  the  final  glorification  of  the  church 
of  believers.  The  pemmnent  worth  of  this  work 
oonsiijt^  in  the  proof  that  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments are  parts  of  a  single  history  of  salvation;  dis- 
playing the  gradual  realisation  of  redemption  for 
the  race.  Hofmann'a  second  great  work^  Der 
Schriftb^mR  (3  parts,  Nordlingen,  1852-66;  2d  ed., 
2  vols.,  1857-60),  is  an  attempt  to  prove  the  authen- 
ticity and  divine  origin  of  Christianity  from  its 
records  by  using  the  Biblical  record  aa  one  organic 
whole.  He  etart^l  from  the  idea  that,  to  undemtand 
Christianity,  it  was  necessary  only  to  develop  the 
simple  fact  that  makes  men  Christiana,  or  the  com- 
munion of  God  with  man  mediated  by  Christ.  He 
starts  with  the  new  birth,  and  with  him  all  is  his- 
torical. The  work  aroused  opjKssition,  The  author 
fui/l  denied  the  doctrine  of  viejirioim  atonement,  and 
the  cliarge  of  denying  the  atonement  altogether  was 
made  against  him*  To  this  he  replied  in  Schuit- 
schn/ten  {5  parts,  185(1-59).  Hia  other  works  were 
Die  heiligen  Schri/len  dm  Neuen  Tesiajnentn  (9  parts, 
1S62-S!);  Theohgia^he  Ethik  ilSTB);  Efwyktopddie 
der  Tkt^iogie  (NOrdlingen,  1879);  BMUche  HerTne- 
neutik  (1880).  (A.  Hauck.) 

Br&UOGitAPifY:  W.  Volck«  EHmnemnffen  an  J.  C  K.  i^tm 
Ili^munn,  ErlaRRen,  IS78;  A.  F.  C.  Gmu,  A.  F.  €.  Vil- 
mar  ,  .  ,  umlJ.  C^  K.  vtm  H(^mttnn,Umers]oh,  187ft;  H. 
Bchmid^  VermiaekU  AufadUe  vtm  Prt^f,  tftm  H^mann.  Er- 
Ittngen.  ISJg;  W.  Vukk,  Theolagitche  Bri^ft  der  Ft  of. 
DdUiteh  und  von  llofmann,  LeipdJc,  1391. 

HQFMAHN,  RUDOLPH  HUGO:  German  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Kreischa  (10  m,  s.  of  Dre^en)  Jan, 
3,  1825,  He  studiiHl  at  the  University  of  Leipsic 
1843-^7,  and  after  being  afternoon  preacher  in 
the  university  church  at  Leipsic  in  1850-51  and 
pjistor  at  Stdrmthal,  near  Ijeipsic,  in  1851-54,  was 
professor  in  the  Ftirsteni^ehule  at  Meissen  until  1862, 
In  1862  he  was  appointed  associate  professor  of  prac- 
tical theology  at  Leipsic,  and  four  years  later  became 
honorary  full  professor,  while  since  1871  he  has  been 
active  professor  of  the  same  subject.  He  is  also  a 
privy  ecclesiastical  councilor  and  a  cathedral  canon, 
and  in  tbeolo^  is  an  Evangelical  Lutheran.    He  has 


written  Das  Zeickmi  dm  Menschenmhns  am  Himmd 
(Leipsic,  1849);  Das  M>en  Jesu  jmch  den  Apo- 
kryphen  (1851);  S^fmbotik  (Leipa  ie,  1 856) ;  Die  Jjchre 
vom  Gewisaen  (1S66);  Predigten  gekaUen  in  der 
UfiivfTsiMUkirehe  ^u  Leipzig  (1869);  Schulbibd 
(Dresden,  1872);  Zum  System  der  praktischen 
Thtologie  {Leipsic,  1875) ;  Fredi4ften  fiber  da^  Vai^~ 
u  nser  ( 1 88 1 ) ;  Die  frtien  ehriailichen  Lieb  esidtigkeiten 
und  die  Qmmnde  (1884);  Rechifertig^iTig  der  BchuU 
der  Refonmiiian  gtigenuber  ungerechtferiigten  A  ngriffen 
(18S9);    and  GalilM  avf  dtm  Oelherg  (1896), 

H0FHE1STER,  hof-mni'ster  {Gr.  Oikonamoa), 
SEBASTIAN:  Swiss  Reformer;  b.  at  Schaffhausen 
1476;  d,  al  Zofingen  (25  m.  s.e.  of  Basel)  Sept,  26, 
1533»  He  became  a  Franciscan  friar  in  Schaff- 
hausen, and  then  went  to  Paris  and  studied  classical 
languages  and  Hebrew  for  five  years.  In  1520  he 
returned  to  his  nati%^e  city,  and  in  the  same  year 
became  lector  in  the  monastery  of  his  order  at  Zurich 
and  entered  into  close  friendship  with  Huldreieh 
Zwingli,  whose  infiuence  upon  him  became  decisive. 
He  w^os  removed  to  Constance  and  thence  to  Lucerne, 
and  at  the  latter  place  began  his  reformatory  activ- 
ity. After  having  been  accused  of  heresy  and  ex- 
pelled from  the  town,  he  returned  to  SchalThausen, 
where  he  became  preacher  of  the  principal  church. 
He  attacked  the  ecclesiastical  abuses  so  forcibly 
that  he  won  over  a  great  number  of  the  citizens  to 
his  catifte,  white  at  the  same  time  he  excited  the 
opposition  of  another  and  stronger  parly. 

In  Jan.,  1523,  Hofmebter  took  part  in  the  re- 
ligious colloquy  between  Zwingli  and  Faber^  Yicar- 
general  of  Cons  tan  ce^  at  Zurich,  and  was  one  of  the 
presidents  in  the  second  disputation  at  Zurich  in 
Oct.,  1523,  against  the  Anabaptists,  The  Romanists 
sent  Erasmus  Ritter  of  Bavaria  to  Schaffhausen  to 
oppose  Hofmewter's  activity,  but  Ritter  took  the 
part  of  the  Reformer,  In  1525,  however^  Hof- 
meister  had  to  leave  the  city.  He  became  preacher 
in  Zurich  after  abandoning  his  antipedobaptist 
views,  but  in  1526  appeared  a|;ain  in  Grisons  as 
leader  of  an  important  religious  collociuy  at  llanK, 
In  1528  he  went  to  the  disputation  at  Bern,  where, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Zwingti,  he  was  re- 
tained and  employed  as  profe^or  of  Hebrew  and 
catechesis.  But  after  a  few  months  he  w^ent  to 
Zofingen  as  preacher.  For  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Switzerland  he  wrote  Ein  ireuu^  emmnung 
an  die  Sirengenf  Edlen,  feMen,  frommen  und  weiaen 
Eidgenasseny  dim  sick  nii  dnrch  irefatschen  propheten 
verfurtf  sick  iinder  die  lere  Christi  setzend  (1523). 

(E.  Bub&CHf,) 
BiBLioaiuFnT:  M.  Kirc|ihofef.  5*6.  Watfner,  s^tutnnt  Flof- 
iTirister,  Zuric^b,  180S;  C,  Brunntr,  Da9  aUe  ZQ/tnoen  und 
Mtin  CharhxTTtnMlift,  pp.  58-59,  Aa^rau,  ISTT;  It  Stahelin, 
Hiddreieh  Zirinuti,  2  vuli.,  Ii&.-«1,  IBQG-07:  S.  M.  JackaoD, 
Huidreifh  Zmngti.  pp.  2fH.  253-255,  New  York,  1903; 
Scbnff,  ChrUtian  Church,  vii.  12^130.  Hofmeiirter**  let- 
ters APB  iti  Zwingli,  Opm-n,  li.  IBS.  348,  vii.  146,  28&. 

HOFSTEDE,  PETRDS:  Dutch  theologian;  b.  at 
Zuidlaren  (10  m,  s.s.e.  of  Groningen),  province  of 
Drenthe,  Apr,  16,  1716;  d.  al  Rotterdam  Nov.  27, 
1803.  He  studied  theology  at  Groningen  and 
Franeker»  and  in  1739  became  preacher  at  Anjum, 
in  the  province  of  Friesland,  Then  he  was  appointed 
preacher  in  Steenwijk  and  m  Oost-Zoandam,  until 
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in  1749  he  received  a  call  to  Rotterdam.  In  1770 
he  became  also  jirofeMor  honorarius  at  the  uni- 
versity and  lectured  on  church  history  and  arche- 
ology. 

In  1767  there  appeared  at  Paris  a  political  novel 
Bdiaairej  by  J.  F.  de  Marmontel,  in  which  the  author 
defended  not  only  entire  freedom  of  religion,  but 
preached  the  doctrine  that  it  is  of  no  consequence 
what  a  man  believes  if  he  only  lives  in  a  virtuous 
manner.  The  work  caused  a  sensation,  and  after 
being  translated  into  Dutch  in  1768,  was  attacked 
by  Hofstede  in  his  De  Belisariua  van  den  Heer  Mar- 
mantel  beoordeeld  .  .  .  (Rotterdam,  1769).  He  calls 
Marmontel  a  Pelagian  naturalist,  because  he  ad- 
mits the  truth  of  revelation,  but  denies  its  necessity 
for  salvation;  because  he  taught  that  all  virtuous 
pagans  are  saved;  and  because,  according  to  his 
view,  reason  is  entirely  sufficient  for  salvation.  He 
appealed  to  Scripture  against  Marmontel  and  under- 
took to  prove  that  a  closer  investigation  would  leave 
little  of  the  virtues  of  those  pagans  who  have  been 
praised  most.  Hofstede's  work  appeared  in  three 
editions  in  one  year,  and  a  German  translation  was 
published  in  Leipsic  and  Wesel.  Being  attacked  by 
liberal  theologians,  especially  by  the  Remonstrants, 
for  statements  concerning  the  sins  of  Socrates  and 
other  pagans,  he  now  found  it  necessary  to  combat 
with  all  his  powers  the  views  of  the  Liberals.  He 
contributed  considerably  to  De  Nederlandsche  Biblio- 
theeky  an  orthodox  periodical,  founded  in  1774.  His 
principal  work  is  Byztmderheden  over  de  HeUtge 
Schrift  (3  parts,  1766-75),  in  which  he  shows  him- 
self a  keen  exegete,  a  good  scholar,  and  a  capable 
archeologbt.  In  GodsgeUerde  en  Geachiedkundige 
Verhandeling  over  het  klein  getal  der  egte  Martelaare 
(appended  to  the  second  part  of  his  Byzonder- 
heden)  he  tried  to  prove  that  in  the  first  centuries 
as  well  as  in  later  times  there  were  few  who  re- 
vealed the  true  character  of  a  martyr.  In  Oost- 
Indische  kerkzaken  (2  arts,  1779-80)  he  developed 
a  good  plan  for  presenting  Christianity  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  East-Indian  colonies. 

(S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  P.  de  Bie,  Hei  leven  en  de  v>erken  van  Pe- 
true  Ho/etede,  Rotterdam,  1890.  Consult  also  C.  Sepp. 
Johann  Stinetra  en  tijn  Hjd^  2  vols..  Amsterdam,  1865- 
1866;  J.  Hartog.  in  Oeloof  en  Vrijheid,  1875;  8.  D.  van 
Veen,  in  the  Hiatorieche  Avonden  collection  of  the  Gron- 
ingen  Historical  Society,  1806,  pp.  242-264. 

HOFSTEDE  DE  GROOT,  PETRUS:  A  foimder  of 
the  Groningen  school  of  theology  (see  Groningen 
School)  ;  b.  at  Leer,  in  East  Friesland  (38  m.  e.  of 
Gronmgen),  Oct.  8,  1802;  d.  at  Groningen  Dec.  6, 
1886.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Gron- 
ingen, and  in  1826  he  became  preacher  of  the  Re- 
formed congregation  in  Ulrum,  province  of  Gron- 
ingen. In  1829  he  was  appointed  professor  at 
Groningen  as  successor  of  Clarisse.  With  his  col- 
leagues, J.  F.  van  Oordt  and  L.  G.  Pareau,  he 
founded  the  Groningen  School  (q.v.),  and  edited 
the  periodical  Waarhsid  in  Liefde^  to  which  he  con- 
tributed numerous  articles  of  a  scientific  and  devo- 
tional nature. 

Although  De  Groot  adhered  to  the  reality  of  the 
facts  of  salvation  and  laid  all  emphasis  upon  the 
person,  the  work,  and  the  life  of  Christ,  looking 


upon  him  as  the  center  of  universal  history,  he  vas 
nevertheless  in  open  contradiction  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  in  important  articles  of  belief.  He 
qualified  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  inspiration  of 
the  Bible,  denied  the  divinity  of  CThrist  and  the 
atoning  power  of  his  blood,  and  rejected  the  dogma 
of  the  Trinity.  The  orthodox  party  prote^ 
against  his  teachings,  but  the  synod  took  the  part 
of  De  Groot,  and  the  number  of  his  adberents  among 
preachers  and  members  of  congregations  increased 
steadily.  The  orthodox  opposition ,  however,  also 
became  stronger  and  stronger.  It  can  not  be  denied 
that  the  Groningen  School  paved  the  way  for 
'*  modem  theology,"  but  De  Groot  was  not  able  to 
follow  it  like  some  of  his  associates.  He  was  too 
mysticaUy  inclined  to  find  peace  in  its  intellectual- 
ism,  and  his  conservative  spirit  rebelled  against  ita 
destructive  criticism;  but  the  influence  of  the  mod- 
em tendency  increased  in  such  a  way  that  many 
of  his  disciples  and  adherents  forsook  him.  In  this 
way  De  Groot  was  brought  into  closer  contact  with 
the  orthodox. 

Of  his  numerous  works  may  be  mentioned  Epi*- 
iula  ad  Hebrceoe  cum  Paulinia  epietolis  camparaia 
(Utrecht,  1825)  and  De  Clemente  Alexandria, 
philoeopho  Christiana  (Groningen,  1826).  He  re- 
edited  Hugo  Grotius'  Adnotaiiones  in  Novum  7es- 
tamentum  (9  parts,  Groningen,  1826-34).  The  fruits 
of  his  studies  in  church  history  were:  Geschiedenis 
van  de  Broederehkerk  ie  Groningen  (Groningen,  1832) 
and,  in  his  old  age,  De  oud-kaUiolieke  heweging  in  hd 
licht  der  Kerkgeschiedenis  (Groningen,  1877).  Of 
text-books  he  published  InstitiUio  TheologicB  naluTaUt 
aire  disquisitio  phUosophica  de  Deo  hominisque  cum 
Deo  coniunctione  (Groningen,  1834;  4th  ed.,  1861); 
InstitiUionee  hietoricB  ecdesicB  Christiance  (Groningen, 
1835;  2d  ed.,  1852,  under  the  title  Lineamenta  Aia- 
iorice  ecdeeicB  ChristiancB);  Overzichi  der  BijbeUche 
en  Kerkelijke  Godgeleerdheid  (Groningen,  1856). 
With  Pareau  he  published  Encydopcedia  theohgi 
Christiani  (Groningen,  1840;  3d  ed.,  1851),  and 
Compendium  dogmaticce  et  apologeticcB  Christiana 
(Groningen,  1840;  3d  ed.,  1848).  For  a  larger  circle 
of  readers  he  published  Voorleeingen  over  de  gesckie- 
denie  der  opvoeding  dee  menschdtms  door  God  tot  op 
de  komst  van  Jezue  Chrietus  (2  vols.,  Groningen, 
1846;  3d  ed.,  1855),  to  which,  in  1885,  was  added 
a  third  part  under  the  title  Gods  openbaring  de  bran 
van  Godsdienst  en  Wijsbegeerte  voor  het  menschdom 
(2d  revised  ed.,  1885).  He  expounded  the  principles 
of  the  Groningen  School  in  De  Groninger  GodgeUerden 
en  hunne  eigenaardigheid  (Groningen,  1855;  Germ, 
transl.,  Gotha,  1863).  In  reply  to  Isaak  da  Costa's 
attack  on  the  Groningen  School  he  wrote  De  herich- 
ten  omirent  de  Groninger  Godgeleerde  School  van  I. 
da  Costa  ioegelichi  (Groningen,  1848).  His  views 
on  "  modern  theology "  are  ifound  in  his  works 
Over  modeme  theologie  .  .  .  (2d  ed.,  Groningen, 
1863)  and  De  modeme  Iheclogie  in  Nederland^  volgens 
de  hoo/dwerken  harer  heroemdste  voorstanders  (Gron- 
ingen, 1870;  Germ,  transl.  by  W.  Krafft,  Bonn, 
1870).  (S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  autobiographic  VijfHg  jorvn  in  de 
TKeolooie,  Qroningen,  1872;  J.  B.  F.  Heenpink,  Dr.  P. 
Ho/etede  de  Qroot'e  leven  en  voerken,  Groningen,  18SK;  H. 
G.  Braam.  in  Geloof  en  Vrijheid,  pp.  253-313.  Rotterdam. 
1887;     J.    Offerhaufl.    in   LeveneberidUen  der  <^/'g^■l^r»^a 
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medeUden  van  de  MaatSchappii  der  Nederlandache  Let- 
Urkunde,  pp.  237-300,  Leyden.  1887  (contains  list  of 
works). 

HOGE,  MOSES  DRURY:  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Hampden  Sidney,  Va.,  Sept.  17,  1818;  d.  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Jan.  9,  1899.  He  was  educated  at 
Hampden  Sidney  College  (B.A.,  1839)  and  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Va.  (then  also  at  Hampden 
Sidney),  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1843.  He 
was  a  tutor  in  Hampden  Sidney  CoUege  (1839-43), 
and  after  being  assistant  pastor  to  W.  S.  Plumer  at 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Richmond,  Va. 
(1843-45),  founded  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  same  city  in  1845,  of  which  he  was  pastor 
until  his  death.  He  rendered  important  service  as 
a  member  of  a  conmiittee  to  prepare  a  hymnal  long 
used  in  his  denomination  and  to  revise  its  Directory 
of  Worship,  and  in  1888  was  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  his  Assembly  to  confer  with  a 
similar  committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  regarding  cooperation. 
In  theology  he  held  to  the  inerrancy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  to  strict  Calvinism  as  set  forth  in  the  West- 
minster standards.  From  1854  to  1859  he  was  one 
of  the  proprietors  and  editors  of  The  Central  Presby- 
terian (Richmond).  A  volume  of  his  sermons  was 
edited  by  his  daughter  under  the  title  The  Perfection 
of  Beauty  (Richmond,  1903). 

Bibliocrapht:  P.  H.  Hoge,  Afoaea  Drury  Hoge:  Lift  and 
Letter;  Richmond.  1899. 

HOHENALTHEIM,  h6h"en-(llt'haim,  SYNOD  OF: 
An  assembly  of  Sept.  20,  916,  in  the  Church  of  St. 
John  apud  Altheim  in  pago  Retia^  i.e.,  the  present 
Hohenaltheim,  south  of  Ndrdlingen,  in  Bavaria. 
The  names  of  the  bishops  who  were  present  are  not 
preserved;  the  Saxon  bishops  kept  aloof,  but  as 
those  present  considered  themselves  as  a  generalia 
synodus,  it  is  probable  that  the  bishops  of  the  three 
remaining  tribes  appeared  in  full  number.  King 
Conrad  did  not  take  part,  but  the  pope  was  repre- 
sented by  Bishop  Peter  von  Orte.  The  purpose  of 
the  synod  was  to  a  certain  extent  political  since  the 
bishops  in  the  interest  of  the  kindgom  united  them- 
selves against  the  rebellious  leaders  of  the  tribes  in 
South  Germany.  Another  aim  was  to  strengthen 
the  episcopate,  which  was  menaced  on  many  sides. 
Measures  were  adopted  to  protect  church  property, 
and  to  safeguard  clerics  and  bishops  against  accusa- 
tions of  laymen  and  against  unlawful  insults  by 
rebellious  leaders.  A  set  of  resolutions  aimed  at 
the  reform  of  the  Church.  In  the  political  sphere 
the  synod  did  not  attain  its  purpose,  as  the  attitude 
of  King  Conrad  was  as  unfavorable  afterward  as 
before,  but  a  great  part  of  its  resolutions  entered 
into  the  collections  of  canon  law.      (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibugorapht:  The  acts  of  the  synod  are  preserved  in  a 
manuscript  from  Freisinic,  now  at  Munich,  and  printed 
in  MGH,  Leg.,  ii.  1  (837).  554-661.  Consult  Hefele,  Con- 
eilUnotackichU,  iv.  578-587;    Hauck.  KD,  ui.  13  sqq. 

HOHENLOHE,  h6h'en-10h"e,  ALEXANDER  LEO- 
POLD FRANZ  EMMERICH,  PRINCE  OF:  German 
Catholic;  b.  at  Kupferzell  (37  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart), 
WUrttembeig,  Aug.  17,  1794;  d.  at  VSslau  (19  m. 
8.8. w.  of  Vienna)  Nov.  17,  1849.  His  scientific 
and  theological  education  at  Vienna,  Bern,  and 


elsewhere  was  frequently  interrupted.  In  1815  he 
was  ordained  subdeacon  and  became  domiciliarus  at 
OlmQtz.  In  1816  he  was  ordained  priest  and  un- 
dertook a  journey  to  Rome  which  seems  to  have 
decisively  influenced  him.  After  his  return  to 
Germany  he  lived  at  Munich,  and  in  1819  went 
to  Bamberg,  preaching  and  writing  and  everywhere 
finding  popular  response  and  esteem.  In  1821  he 
appeared  at  Wtlrzburg  where  he  made  a  great  sen- 
sation as  preacher,  and  it  was  here  that  he  met 
Martin  Michel,  a  Franconian  peasant,  who  performed 
miraculous  cures  by  means  of  prayer.  Prince 
Alexander  himself  wrought  miracles,  but  yet  he  had 
so  many  failures  that  his  whole  undertaking  had 
to  be  restricted.  He  retired  to  Austria  and  in  1825 
was  made  canon  at  Grosswardein  in  Hungary,  in 
1829  grand  provost,  and  in  1844  bishop  of  Sardica 
in  partibus.  Driven  from  Hungary  by  the  revolution 
of  1848,  he  went  to  Innsbruck,  in  1849  to  Vienna, 
and  finally  to  Vdslau.  Of  his  numerous  writings 
may  be  mentioned  his  LictUblicke  und  ErlebnisM 
au8  der  WeU  und  dem  Priesterleben  (Regensburg, 
1836) .  (Paul  Tschackbrt.) 

Bibliography:  His  life  up  to  1822  was  written  by  C.  G. 
Scharold.  WOrsburg.  1824.  Consult:  G.  M.  Paohtler, 
Biographiache  Notiaen  Hbar  .  .  .  Prinaen  Alaxander^  Augs- 
burg. 1850;  8.  Brunner.  Aua  dem  NadUaaa  dea  .  .  .  Hdk- 
enlohe,  Regensburg.  1851;  ADB,  xil  683-684;  KL,  vi. 
163-166. 

HOLBACH,  hQVhan^  PAUL  HENRI  THTRT, 
BARON  D':  French  philosopher;  b.  at  Heidelsheim 
(13  m.  e.n.e.  of  Carlsruhe),  Baden,  1723;  d.  in 
Paris  June  21,  1789.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to 
Paris,  w^here  he  resided  till  his  death.  As  he  was  a 
man  of  wealth  and  a  good  host,  he  was  able  to  make 
his  house  the  meeting-place  of  the  most  eminent 
thinkers  of  the  time.  Among  his  friends  were  Con- 
dorcet,  Diderot,  Helv^tius,  D'Alembert,  and  Rous- 
seau. Holbach  was  himself  one  of  the  cleverest  and 
most  influential  men  of  the  group  of  freethinkers 
that  assembled  about  him.  He  had  much  in  com- 
mon with  the  English  deists  and  translated  into 
French  many  works  of  deistic  writers.  He  was  one 
of  the  Encyclopedists  (q.v.),  and  is  known  par- 
ticularly as  the  champion  of  naturalism,  or  Material- 
ism (q.v.).  Adopting  the  current  egoistic  and  sen- 
sualistic  ethics  of  the  period,  he  opposed  Christianity 
and  all  positive  religion  as  an  impediment  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Of  his  numerous  antireligious 
and  materialistic  works,  which  were  printed  in 
foreign  countries  and  published  anonymously,  all 
have  now  passed  into  oblivion  except  one,  the 
famous  Systkme  de  la  naixvre  (2  vols.,  London  [Am- 
sterdam], 1770;  Eng.  transls..  Nature  and  her  Law9, 
2  vols.,  1820;  The  System  of  Nature,  London,  1884), 
which  has  been  called  the  Bible  of  materialism.  It 
should  be  added  that  in  his  personal  life  Holbach  was 
better  than  his  books.  Despite  his  theories  he  was 
a  man  of  the  most  unselfish  benevolence.  He  was  an 
egoist  and  materialist  in  the  interest  of  humanity. 
See  Deism,  II.,  §  2. 

Bibliographt:  A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Writinga  of 
the  Baron  d' Holbach,  London,  1834;  C.  Avesec-Lavigne, 
Diderot  et  la  aoci^U  du  Baron  d* Holbach,  Paris.  1875;  J. 
Morley,  Baron  Holbach* a  '  Syatetn  of  Natwe,'  in  FortnigkUy 
Review,  xxviii  (1877).  257-284.  The  Eng.  transls.  named 
in  the  text  contain  memoirs,  the  second  by  Charles  Brad- 
laugh. 
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HOLINESS  OF  GOD. 

Etymology  of  the  Hebrew  Term  (i  1). 

HolineHs  in  Objects  ((2). 

Holiness  in  the  People  (|  3). 

The  Primitive  Content  of  **  Holiness  "  (|  4). 

Ethical  Content  of  "  Holiness  "  (|  6). 

Holiness  as  Transcendence  (|  6). 

Usage  in  the  New  Testament  (|  7). 

In  Theology  (|  8). 

The  word  used  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment for  "  holiness  "  is  kadhesh,  while  "  holy  "  is 

expressed  by  kadhosh,  both  connected 

X.  Etymol-  with  the  denominative  verb  kadhash. 

ogyof  the  The  efforts  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 

Hebrew     idea  from  the  etymology  have  not  been 

Term.      satisfactory.     It  has  been  connected 

(by  Fleischer,  Delitzsch,  and  Baudis- 
Bin)  with  a  root  kadhadhf  '*  to  cut  off,  to  separate/' 
and  so  appears  to  have  a  purely  negative  connota- 
tion. But  the  word  itself  does  not  tell  from  what  or 
for  what  the  separation  takes  place,  leaving  more 
exact  definition  to  be  made  by  the  limiting  ex- 
pressions. Another  derivation  proposed  (especially 
by  Dillmann,  on  Isa.  vi.  3  and  in  his  AlUestament- 
liche  Theologie)  is  from  a  root  found  in  Arabic  and 
Ethiopic,  kada,  "to  be  pure,  clear "  (Assyrian 
Ifudduahu,  "  brilliant ";  cf.  Hebr.  hadhashf  "  new, 
shining  **).  This  derivation  has  the  advantage  over 
the  other  that  ctymologically  it  gives  a  positive  as 
against  a  negative  sense  which  applies  easily  to  deity 
and  to  divine  things.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  holiness  in  the  Old  Testament  is  not  necessarily 
conjoined  with  the  idea  of  brilliance.  In  the  his- 
torical usage  of  the  Old  Testament  kadhosh  has 
always  a  religious  sense,  and  a  better  knowledge 
will  be  gained  from  examination  of  the  historical 
usage  than  from  investigation  of  etymological  possi- 
bilities. Such  an  examination  involves  the  double 
question,  what  holiness  means  as  applied  to  things 
and  persons  and  as  applied  to  God. 

Objects,  times,  and  the  like  are  caUed  holy  when 
they  belong  to  God,  are  devoted  or  dedicated  to 

him,  are  then  no  longer  "  profane  or 
2.  Holiness  common,''  and  so  are  excluded  from 
in  Objects,  ordinary  use.    Examples  of  such  things 

are  the  temple,  the  tabernacle,  and  their 
belongings,  the  Sabbath  and  festivals,  and  heaven 
as  God's  dwelling-place  (Lev.  vi.  9  sqq.,  xix.;  Isa. 
Iviii.  13,  Ivii.  15).  In  such  cases  the  idea  of  separa- 
tion is  consequent  upon  the  holiness  of  the  things; 
holiness  is  primary,  separation  is  secondary.  The 
relation  of  the  notion  to  persons  is  well  exemplified 
in  Num.  xvi.  5,  7.  Priests  and  priestly  persons  are 
holy  doubtless  because  they  belong  to  God;  but 
in  this  passage  a  weightier  circumstance  enters  than 
mere  external  relationship — there  is  involved  per- 
sonal quality.  Whoever  belongs  to  God  must  have 
the  essential  character  which  accompanies  such  rela- 
tionship. This  is  brought  out  in  relation  to  the 
Nazirite  in  Num.  vi.  5  sqq.,  and  with  especial 
clearness  in  I  Sam.  xxi.  6  in  connection  with  the 
gift  of  the  shewbread  to  David.  So,  according  to 
Lev.  xxi.  6  sqq.,  it  is  expected  of  the  Levite  that  his 
relation  to  deity  and  the  consequent  holiness  will 
affect  and  govern  his  external  relations — he  will  not 
make  himself  impure  by  contact  with  a  corpse,  by 
shaving  his  head,  or  by  taking  other  than  a  virgin  as 


his  wife.  Another  kind  of  holiness  is  stated  in  ]b^ 
iv.  3,  where  those  remaining  in  Jerusalem  are  holy, 
but  because  the  "filth"  of  the  women  is  washed 
away  and  Zion's  blood-guiltiness  is  done  away.  The 
underlying  fact  here,  too,  is  not  mere  relationship  to 
deity,  but  ethical  quality  is  implied  (cf.  Isa.  i.  26). 
The  same  idea  comes  out  in  relation  to  the  pec^ 
as  a  whole  in  Num.  xvi.  3,  in  that  they  are  holy  jiot 
as  the  priests  are  holy  (verse  5).  Tliey 
3.  Holiness  belong  to  God,  who  dwells  amoog 
in  the  them;  they  are  in  a  connectioo  d 
People,  special  nearness  to  hiniy  are  his  pos- 
session, and  have  the  right  of  approach 
to  him  (cf.  Ex.  xix.  4  sqq.),  and  consequently  ue 
under  certain  obligations  to  exhibit  ethical  or 
religious  qualities.  Holiness  here,  therefore,  implin 
a  condition  and  a  demand;  it  involves  both  cuhie 
and  ethical  requirements  (Lev.  xix.  2,  "Ye  shall 
be  holy:  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  holy  ").  Thii 
b  the  point  of  view  of  the  entire  Holiness  Code  in 
Lev.  XI.  sqq.,  especially  xi.  44-45,  which  gives  a- 
pressly  both  external  ritual  and  ethical  dutio. 
Thus  the  double  conception  of  holiness  comes  to 
light.  On  the  one  side  Israel,  as  exemplifying  the 
holiness  of  God,  is  not  to  touch  or  deal  with  certain 
impure  things,  and  is  to  keep  certain  observances; 
on  the  other,  Israel  is  to  honor  father  and  mother, 
to  do  righteousness,  to  practise  charity  and  eschew 
evil.  So  in  Ex.  xix.  5-6  it  appears  that  if  Israel 
keeps  the  commands  of  God  it  will  be  God's  posses- 
sion and  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  peoi^, 
showing  the  underlying  conception  of  character  as 
belonging  essentially  to  the  idea.  And  this  is  rooted 
in  the  thought  of  the  possession  by  God  of  the  people 
which  is  to  be  holy.  The  conception  of  separation  is, 
therefore,  throughout  only  secondary. 

The  term  kadhosh  in  its  application  to  God,  how- 
ever, implies  throughout,  both  ctymologically  and 
historically,  a  negative  sense.    If  things 
4.  The      and  persons  are  not  in  themselves  holy, 
Primitive    but  are  so  because  they  belong  to  God, 
Content  of  holiness  as  applied  to  him  must  involve 
"  Holiness."  what  is  essential  to  his  attributes  as 
deity  and  what  is  worthy  of  him.    But 
just  what  this  involves  is  not  stated  in   the  Old 
Testament  in  any  simple  formula  which  is  good  for 
all  steps  in  the  development  which  the  idea  certainly 
underwent.    In  early  times  in  the  mind  of  the  people 
the  holiness  of  God  implied  something  fearful  and 
unapproachable;  in  the  height  of  the  prophetic  age, 
the  content  was  strongly  ethical;    in  the  law  and 
whatever  was  connected  with  it  the  transcendence 
of  God  came  out  as  the  motive  of  the  ritual  and 
service.    The  earlier  and  popular  notion  comes  out 
in  such  passages  as  Lev.  x.  2-3;    I  Sam.  vi.  20, 
where  the  idea  of  God  is  that  of  a  power  who  by 
destruction  punishes  those  who  by  coming  near  to 
him  invade  his  holiness.    To  such  a  being  access  can 
be  had  only  through  painstaking  preparation  and 
care.    The  inclusion  of  this  idea  in  the  late  Priest 
Code  proves  only  how  tenacious  the  idea  was. 

But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  thought.  As  soon 
as  God  came  to  be  conceived  as  an  ethical  being, 
kadhosh  came  to  have  an  ethical  content,  not  be- 
cause in  itself  it  meant  "  pure,"  but  because  it 
was  applied  to  deity  to  whom  that  quality  was  at- 
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tributed.    So  Amos  (ii.  6-7)  speaks  of  the  unethical 
dealings  of  Israel  as  acts  which  profane  the  holy 

name  of  Yahweh.    The  "  holy  "  name 

5.  Ethical   of  Yahweh  is  his  name  and  his  being  as 

Content  of  God    of    Israel    and    of   the    world, 

*' Holiness."  and  since  this  being  is    regarded  as 

ethical  in  essence,  the  conception  of 
holiness  is  that  of  ethical  purity.  When,  then,  in  Amos 
iv.  2  God  swears  by  his  holiness,  it  does  not  mean  by 
his  majesty;  and  when,  in  vi.  8,  he  swears  by  himself 
he  must  swear  at  least  by  his  ethical  majesty  and 
sublimity.  Similarly,  in  Hos.  xi.  9  God  is  represented 
as  asserting  the  difference  between  himself  and  man 
as  the  ground  why  he  will  not  utterly  destroy 
Ephraim.  This  ethical  content  must  exist  also  in 
the  passage  Isa.  vi.  3  sqq.,  where  the  prophet  as  a 
sinful  man  fears  lest  he  be  consumed  by  the  holy 
God,  because  as  a  sinfid  man  he  has  come  near  to 
the  ethicaUy  pure  and  sublime  Being.  The  idea 
of  the  unapproachability  of  God  remains,  but  it  is 
spiritualized  and  totally  changed.  So  in  the  speech 
of  the  seraphim  a  difference  is  expressed  in  the  words 
"  holy  "  and  "  glory  "  (kabhodh);  the  first  expresses 
the  essence  of  God's  being,  the  second  the  external 
manifestation  of  His  holiness.  Similarly  the  prophet 
speaks  of  the  "  Holy  One  of  Israel  "  when  he  wishes 
to  express  the  inner  essence  of  God  as  related  to 
Israel,  while,  as  suggested  by  Ps.  xviii.,  the  ex- 
pression "  glory  of  Israel "  is  available  to  convey 
the  idea  of  his  external  manifestations.  Yet  the 
two  ideas  of  holiness  and  glorification  are  brought 
together  in  Lev.  x.  3,  in  which  God  is  sanctified  to 
the  priests  and  glorified  to  the  people.  The  people 
see  the  glory  of  Yahweh,  the  priests  have  closer 
access  and  know  more  of  his  essential  character. 

When  Israel  began  to  express  the  idea  of  God 
in  an  emphatic  exposition  of  his  ethical  and  spiritual 

character,  the  growth  of  the  notion  of 

6.  Holiness  holiness  in  this  sense  became  more  ex- 

as  Tran-     tended.    This  took  form  in  the  idea  of 

scendence.  transcendence  and  sublimity,  and  is 

found  especially  in  Ezekiel  and  the 
Priest  Code  expressing  itself  not  merely  in  the 
ethical,  but  also  in  the  cultic  and  ceremonial  purity 
of  mankind.  It  is  this  thought  which  dominates 
the  legal  provisions,  that  Israel  is  to  exemplify  the 
holiness  of  God.  And  the  sense  of  the  sin  of  man 
enhanced  the  emphasis  upon  the  transcendence  and 
supermundane  essence  of  deity  and  the  recession  of 
deity  to  a  distance  from  man.  So  it  is  at  this  point 
that  the  idea  of  separateness  reenters.  And  the 
separateness  of  Israel  from  the  Gentiles  but  mirrors 
that  of  God  from  the  world,  viewed  in  this  aspect 
(Lev.  XX.  26).  But  the  ethical  remains  dominant. 
Dishonoring  of  parents  is  forbidden,  not  because 
to  do  it  is  heathen,  but  because  it  is  unethical.  The 
same  point  of  view  comes  out  in  Ezekiel,  though  not 
with  the  same  emphasis.  Thus  in  xxxvi.  25  sqq.  the 
purification  from  all  defilement  and  the  renewing  of 
the  heart  through  the  spirit  of  God  is  the  essence 
of  the  sanctifying  activity  of  God. 

A  review  of  the  entire  case  as  presented  in  the 
Old  Testament  makes  evident  that  it  is  not  a  proper 
conclusion  to  assert  that  the  idea  of  the  holiness  of 
God  is  but  one  side  of  his  essential  being;  rather 
it  is  the  comprehensive  designation  for  the  total 


content  of  the  divine  Being  in  his  relation  to  the 
external  world.  So  that  the  '*  holiness  "  of  God 
expresses  aU  that  is  implied  in  the  word  kabhodh, 
**  glory  ";  while  the  latter  expresses  in  particular 
the  divine  majesty.  The  development  of  the  thought 
therefore  shows  first  an  extension  from  the  popular 
idea  of  unapproachableness  to  that  of  sublimated 
ethical  purity  which  sinks  again  to  a  partial  ex- 
pression of  externalized  or  transcendental  separa- 
tion. (R.  KiTTEL.) 

Several  words  are  used  to  convey  the  idea  of  holi- 
ness in  the  New  Testament — hagios,  hagnos,  and 
derivatives  from  these.  Hagiazein  signifies  to  cause 
to  share  in  God's  holiness,  whether  the  act  is  re- 
ferred to  God  or  to  men.  Hagiasmos  designates 
either  the  process  of  making  holy 
7.  Usage  in  (I  Thess.  iv.  3;   I  Pet.  i.  2)  or  the  re- 

the  New  suit  of  this  process  (Rom.  v.  22,  vi.  19; 
Testament.  Heb.  xii.  14).  HagiosuriB  stands  for 
the  holy  character  which  corresponds 
to  the  gospel  (II  Cor.  vii.  1;  I  Thess.  iii.  13),  also 
for  the  inner  spirit  of  Jesus  (Rom.  i.  4).  HagioUa 
describes  either  the  holy  character  of  man  (II  Cor. 
i.  12)  or  of  God  (Heb.  xii.  10).  Hagnoa,  from  the 
same  root  as  hagios,  in  the  New  Testament  as  in 
classical  Greek  refers  to  chastity  (Tit.  ii.  6;  I  Pet. 
iii.  2),  to  sincerity  (II  Cor.  xi.  2-3)  or  freedom  from 
defilement  (Phil.  iv.  8;  I  Tim.  v.  22;  Jas.  iii.  17). 
Hagioa  like  hagiazein  has  reference  either  to  God 
or  to  some  aspect  of  his  creation,  especially  men,  as 
objects  of  God's  electing  and  redeeming  grace.  In 
general  holiness  is  applied  (1)  to  God.  It  repre- 
sents his  ethical  purity  and  perfection  manifested 
in  reaction  against  sin,  but  also  in  cleansing  and 
finally  redeeming  those  whom  he  elects  (Luke  i. 
49;  John  xvii.  11;  I  Pet.  i.  15-16).  (2)  Since  holi- 
ness is  the  essential  characteristic  of  God,  the  same 
is  true  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  is  holy,  as  the 
principle  of  the  divine  self-commimication  (I  Cor. 
ii.  10;  Mark  xi.  13),  the  permanent  principle  of  the 
new  life  (Mark  i.  8;  Rom.  xv.  16;  Tit.  iii.  5),  and 
of  special  divine  gifts  (Luke  i.  15,  35,  67).  (3)  Jesus 
as  holy  occupies  a  imique  relation  to  God  (Mark  i. 
24;  Luke  iv.  34;  John  vi.  69;  Acts  iv.  30),  and  in 
virtue  of  an  act  of  self-dedication  (John  xvii.  19) 
he  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  men,  partly  with 
reference  to  his  name  or  mystic  union  with  him, 
and  partly  as  the  cause  of  their  sanctification  (I  Cor. 
vi.  11,  i.  2;  Eph.  v.  26;  Heb.  ii.  11).  (4)  Holiness 
is  also  applied  to  men  who  are  caUed  to  share  the 
holiness  of  God  (John  xvii.  17;  I  Cor.  i.  2;  II  Cor. 
vii.  1;  Eph.  i.  4);  or  they  are  designated  simply 
as  holy  or  saints  (Mark  vi.  20;  Luke  i.  70;  Eph. 
i.  1,  iii.  5;  Rev.  xiii.  10),  or  there  is  here  the  char- 
acteristic term  for  Christians  in  general  (Acts  ix. 
13,  XX.  32;  I  Cor.  xvi.  1).  It  is  also  the  descrip- 
tion of  those  who  are  set  apart  for  the  service  of 
God  (cf.  John  x.  36).  (5)  The  term  has  further 
to  do  with  persons  and  things  set  apart  as  already 
belonging  to  God  ('*  the  name,"  Luke  xi.  2;  "  blood 
of  the  covenant,"  Heb.  x.  29;  *'  Christ  as  Lord," 
I  Pet.  iii.  15),  or  as  associated  with  God  for  an 
ethical  end  ("  every  creature,"  I  Tim.  iv.  5;  "  ves- 
sels unto  honor,"  II  Tim.  ii.  21).  (6)  Finally  it 
concerns  objects  which  derive  their  character  from 
their  relation  to  God,  as  a  given  place  (Matt.  xxiv. 
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16;  Acts  xxi.  28),  city  (Rev.  xxi.  2),  law  (Rom. 
vii.  21),  the  Scriptures  (Rom.  i.  2),  calling  (II  Tim. 
i.  9).  covenant  (Luke  i.  72),  and  nation  (I  Pet.  ii. 
9).  From  the  foregoing,  it  is  evident  that  while 
the  idea  of  holiness  in  the  New  Testament  follows 
lines  already  clearly  marked  in  the  Old  Testament, 
it  is  characterized  by  a  distinctive  difference.  It 
is,  e.g.,  finally  emancipated  from  aU  ceremonial  as- 
sociations. As  applied  to  God,  it  is  no  longer  as 
in  contemporary  Judaism  connected  with  tran- 
scendence in  the  sense  of  exaltation  and  aloofness 
from  the  world  and  men.  Its  sole  reference  is  as 
in  Hos.  xi.  9  to  the  inner  essence  of  the  nature  of 
God,  whether  God  is  thought  of  as  a  personal  being 
or  in  relation  to  men.  It  is  true  that  holiness  as 
the  designation  of  God  is  far  less  frequent  in  the  New 
than  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  term  holiness  is 
giving  place  to  that  of  love,  but  this  does  not  justify 
the  contention  of  RitschI  that  its  meaning  in  the  New 
Testament  is  lacking  in  clearness  and  that  it  is  not 
valid  for  Christianity  (Justification  and  Reconcilia- 
tion, iii.  255,  Edinburgh,  1900).  No  tension  is  af- 
firmed as  between  holiness  and  love;  holiness  is 
rather  the  essential  quality  of  love  viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  inner  side  of  God's  character  as  perfect 
consistency  with  the  ethical  ideal  of  personality. 
As  applied  to  men,  holiness  is  also  freed  from  all 
ceremonial  content  and  refers  only  to  their  God  or 
Christlike  character  and  deeds. 

In  theology,  the  holiness  of  God  has  several  ref- 
erences— an  inunanent  predicate  of  his  nature,  a 
transitive  attribute  of  activity,  which,  moreover, 
sustains  a  particular  relation  to  love  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement.  As  an  inmianent  predicate  of 
the  divine  Being,  it  designates  the  inmost  and 
fundamental  essence  of  God  in  which 
8.  In       all  other  properties  are  embraced  and 

Theology,  from  which  all  activities  originate. 
Something  of  its  etymological  signifi- 
cance has  always  clung  to  it;  God  is  supramundane, 
exalted,  incorruptible,  absolutely  unique.  In  com- 
parison with  the  defects  and  impurity  of  the  world, 
he  is  the  perfectly  pure  and  spotless  One.  Holi- 
ness in  God  is  the  *'  infinite  beauty  and  excellence 
of  his  nature  "  (Jonathan  Edwards,  Essay  on  the 
Trinity,  ed.  G.  P.  Fisher,  p.  97,  New  York,  1903), 
*'  the  perfect  agreement  of  the  divine  willing  with 
the  divine  being  "  (G.  Thomasius,  Christi  Person 
und  Werk,  i.  137,  Erlangen,  1856),  "  Conformity  to 
his  own  perfect  nature  "  (W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Dogmatic 
Theology,  i.  362,  New  York,  1888).  On  account  of 
this  inner  essential  excellence,  God  is  the  abso- 
lutely good  Being;  from  this  fact  springs  his  eth- 
ical sovereignty;  here  too  is  found  the  principle 
which  determines  his  redemptive  activity.  Holi- 
ness is  also  a  transitive  attribute  of  God.  In  this 
sense  it  was  defined  by  Baier  as  the  "  rectitude  of 
the  divine  will  in  virtue  of  which  he  wills  all  that 
is  just  and  good  in  accordance  with  his  eternal 
law."  Quenstedt  held  that  it  is  the  "  supreme, 
faultless  purity  in  God  which  demands  from  his 
creatures  a  corresponding  purity."  According  to 
Schleiermacher  it  is  the  "  legislative  divine  causal- 
ity in  human  life."  Holiness  is  that  attribute  in 
God  by  which  in  aU  his  relations  to  moral  beings 
he  maintains  and  realizes  his  ethical  perfection. 


Thus  "  he  is  the  one  unconditioned  Law  of  the  good, 
the  Power  which  both  must  and  does  react  against 
the  evil  "  (F.  A.  B.  Nitzsch,  DognuUik,  p.  415, 
Freiburg,  1902).  It  is  therefore  directed  not  mraelj 
to  the  conquest  and  eradication  of  sin,  but  to  the 
creation  and  perfection  of  the  highest  good  and 
the  kingdom  of  God.  So  far  as  holiness  invdres 
the  consistency  of  God's  holy  action  with  refefoiee 
to  men,  it  is  designated  as  Righteousness  (q.v.). 
Since  the  Reformation,  holiness  has  been  conoeiTcd 
with  special  regard  to  love:  holiness  the  frnvb- 
mental  attribute  of  God,  love  conditioned  and 
limited  by  it.  Thus,  it  has  been  affirmed  that  God 
may  be  merciful  but  he  must  be  just.  Mercy  may 
exist  under  conditions  which  preclude  its  espr»' 
sion;  holiness,  never,  since  the  very  existence  of 
holiness  is  dependent  on  its  being  exercised.  Mercy 
is  therefore  optional,  but  justice  is  necessitated. 
The  significance  of  this  conception  of  the  relation 
of  holiness  to  love  appears  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  where  the  application  of  mercy — once 
justice  is  satisfied — ^is  limited  to  those  whom  God 
has  chosen  (Calvin,  InstUules,  III.,  xxiii.  11;  J. 
Owen,  Works,  "  Dissertation  on  the  Divine  Jus- 
tice," X.  483-624;  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  op.  cU.,  i.  218- 
219,  319-390;  A.  H.  Strong,  Systematic  Theology, 
i.  296,  Philadelphia,  1907).  Holiness  and  love  have 
also  been  related  to  each  other  as  distinct  attri- 
butes of  God,  but  yet  not  as  implying  conflict  or 
requiring  reconciliation.  God's  action  in  redemp- 
tion thus  equally  expresses  both  qualities,  and  each 
of  these  is  as  fundamental  as  the  other.  The  dis- 
tinction between  holiness  and  love,  however,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  love  is  regarded  as  primarily  emo- 
tional in  content,  is  hard  to  maintain  and  in  the 
discusion  tends  to  fade  out  (W.  N.  Clarke,  Christian 
Theology,  pp.  83-93,  New  York,  1898).  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  If  love  is  regarded 
as  the  supreme  designation  of  God  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament (I  John  iv.  16),  we  shall  find  in  the  history 
of  the  idea  of  God  the  explanation  of  what  would 
otherwise  not  be  clear.  Holiness,  God's  elevation 
above  the  world,  his  ethical  absoluteness,  his  pei^ 
sistent  reaction  against  sin,  and  as  such  the  moral 
ideal  of  his  people's  life,  was  the  earlier  form  of 
the  idea  of  God  (Lev.  xx.  2).  Later,  both  experi- 
ence and  reason  yielded  up  that  wider  interpreta- 
tion of  the  character  of  God  in  relation  to  men 
which  is  registered  in  the  term  "  righteousness." 
In  Jesus'  consciousness,  however,  appears  the  fuU 
disclosure  of  the  divine  nature  and  will;  the  Fa- 
therhood of  God  la3rs  bare  the  hidden  depths  of 
God's  being.  The  association  of  the  terms  "  holy  " 
and  "  righteous  "  in  Jesus'  prayer  in  the  upper 
room  as  descriptive  of  "  Father  "  is  in  the  highest 
degree  significant  (John  xvii.  11,  25).  Instead, 
therefore,  of  being  left  behind  in  Christianity  (cf. 
A.  RitschI,  Jitstification  and  Reconciliation,  iii.  255), 
or  regarding  it  as  antagonistic  to  love,  **  holiness  " 
and  **  righteousness  "  are  the  earlier  yet  integral 
forms  through  which  God  was  leading  his  people  to 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  himself  as  love.  It  is  an 
anachronism  in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  to 
set  holiness  over  against  love,  as  having  to  be  satis- 
fied ere  love  can  come  to  expression.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  express  the  divine  purpose  of  love  to- set 
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men  free  from  sin,  the  term  "  holy  love  "  states  the 
essential  truth  (cf.  T.  Haering,  Der  ChrMiche 
Glaube,  pp.  217-219,  Calw,  1906). 

C.  A.  Beckwith. 
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HOLLAND. 

I.  Protestant  Churches.  4.  Baptists. 

1.  The  Reformed  Church.  5.  Remonstrants. 

3.  The  Christian  Reformed  II.  The    Roman  Catholic 

CSiurch.  Church. 

3.  The  Lutheran  Church.  III.  The  Jansenist  Church. 

rV.  The  Jews. 

The  kingdom  of  Holland  (or  the  Netherlands),  on 
the  western  border  of  Continental  Europe,  has  an 
area  of  12,650  square  miles  and  a  population  (1905) 
of  5,591,701,  of  whom  about  three-fifths  are  Protes- 
tants. The  conversion  of  the  Netherlands  was 
begun  under  Dagobert  I.  (628-638),  continued  by 
Willibrord  (q.v.),  and  completed  by  Charlemagne 
toward  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  The  inhab- 
itants now  enjoy  full  regions  liberty.  The  adher- 
ents of  the  several  sects  have  equal  civil  and  re- 
ligious rights  and  privileges,  and  enjoy  complete 
freedom  of  administration  in  everything  relating  to 
their  religion  and  its  exercise.  The  several  re- 
ligious bodies,  save  the  Christian  Reformed  Church, 
and  a  new  body  called  "The  Reformed  Churches " 
(1892),  which  refuse  such  aid,  are  subsidized 
by  the  state.  In  the  northeastern  parts  of  the 
country  Protestantism  prevails,  in  the  southern 
parts  Roman  Catholicism,  while  in  the  central  parts 
both  these  forms  are  fairly  well  represented.  During 
the  last  century  there  has  been  a  slow  but  steady 
increase  of  Protestants  and  Jews,  and  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  of  Roman  Catholics. 


L  Protestant  Churches. —  1.  The  Beformed 
Ghnroh  (Nederlansoh  Hervormde  Kerk^enoot- 
sohap):  This  body  took  its  rise  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Reformation.  Its  doctrines  and  polity  began  to 
be  formulated  as  early  as  1566,  and  after  passing 
through  successive  revisions  took  a  form  at  the 
Synod  of  Dort  (1619),  which  lasted  with  unimpor- 
tant changes  for  a  couple  of  centuries.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  that 
the  Reformed  religion  became  the  recognized  re- 
ligion of  the  country.  Its  adherents  constituted 
the  national  church.  In  the  interval  between  1795 
and  1816  the  national  church  sufifered  greatly  from 
lack  of  support.  All  income  from  the  state  was  cut 
ofif,  and  the  clei^  were  reduced  to  the  greatest 
straits.  When  William  I.  became  king  in  1816  he 
called  a  general  synod  (the  first  since  the  Synod  of 
Dort  in  1619)  and  offered  to  support  the  Church  if 
it  would  accept  a  constitution  modified  to  suit  his 
views.  The  Church  yielded,  and  the  older  strictly 
Presbyterian  form  of  government  was  greatly  mod- 
ified and  made  bureaucratic.  General  synods  have 
been  held  yearly  since  1816,  but  they  consist  of 
less  than  twenty  members;  and  in  all  the  higher 
church  assemblies  administrative  boards  direct  all 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  This  change  in  the  govern- 
ment then  met  with  no  opposition  except  from  the 
classis  of  Amsterdam,  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  eighteenth  volumes  of  whose  minutes  (1790- 
1816)  are  filled  with  memorials,  protests,  and  peti- 
tions relating  to  the  changes  then  occurring  in  the 
government  of  the  Church.  The  constitution, 
finally  accepted  in  1816,  is  still  the  basis  of  the 
existing  church-order,  since  it  gave  shape  to  "  The 
General  Regulations  of  the  Reformed  Church  **  made 
in  1852.  But,  while  these  latter  gave  to  that  body 
greater  independence  than  was  possessed  by  the 
articles  of  1816,  it  was  still  hampered  by  many 
conditions.  These  conditions  were  annulled  in  1870. 
In  1857,  under  the  influence  of  the  Liberals  and  the 
Romanists,  the  government  banished  religious  in- 
struction from  the  schools;  and  in  1876  it  changed 
the  theological  faculties  in  the  universities  into 
faculties  of  comparative  religion;  but  funds  were 
granted  to  the  National  Synod  for  special  theo- 
logical instruction.  But,  when  rationalists  secured 
these  professorships,  the  orthodox  party  estab- 
lished a  Free  Reformed  University  at  Amsterdam 
in  1880.  The  same  party  has  secured  free  schools 
all  over  Holland  in  which  Evangelical  religion  is 
taught. 

•Rie  Reformed  Church  embraces  a  large  portion 
of  the  Reformed  elements  in  the  coimtry,  inclu- 
ding the  Walloons,  the  English  Presbyterians,  and 
the  Scotch  congregations.  The  congregations  are 
divided  into  forty-four  classes  (or  presbyteries), 
and  these  are  subdivided  into  148  snialler  groups, 
called  rings,  or  circuits,  for  convenient  confer- 
ences. There  are  ten  provincial  synods,  and  a 
Walloon  Conunission.  There  is  one  general  synod, 
which  consists  of  only  nineteen  members,  thirteen 
of  whom  are  ministers,  and  six  are  elders.  The 
choice  of  these  is  made  by  the  provincial  synods, 
the  members  of  the  latter  being  elected  by  the 
classes.  The  classical  assemblies  are  the  character- 
istic feature  of  the  organism  of  the  Church.    They 
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meet  yearly  for  the  election  of  officers  and  the  con- 
sideration of  such  topics  as  are  presented  to  them 
by  the  synod.  While  in  the  other  assemblies  the 
ministers  are  twice  as  many  as  the  elders,  the  classes 
are  composed  of  all  the  ministers  within  the  bounds 
and  an  elder  from  each  congregation.  The  local 
congregations  are  governed  by  their  consistories, 
consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  elders  and  deacons. 
Since  1867  the  members  of  the  consistory  have  been 
chosen  by  a  college  of  representatives,  the  latter 
being  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  adult  members, 
except  those  supported  by  the  poor  funds.  It  is  this 
participation  of  the  members  in  the  elections  which 
has  brought  the  Church  back  to  orthodoxy.  In  1898 
the  Church  had  1,348  churches  and  1,606  ministers. 
The  Walloons  or  French  congregations  are  mostly 
composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  refugees  driven 
by  persecution  from  France  and  Flanders;  but  as 
these  gradually  blended  with  the  Netherlanders 
their  numbers  decreased.  While  in  1815  they  had 
thirty-five  churches  and  forty-seven  ministers,  in 
1898  they  had  only  sixteen  churches  and  twenty- 
four  ministers.  There  have  been  in  all  between 
thirty  and  forty  British  Presbyterian  churches  in 
Holland  and  Belgium,  not  to  speak  of  English  Con- 
gregational and  Episcopal  churches  and  Quaker 
meetings.  Of  the  Presbyterian  churches  only  those 
of  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Middelburg  remain; 
and  these,  as  well  as  the  Walloon  churches,  are  now 
included  in  the  Reformed  Church.  The  management 
of  church  property  was  directed  for  a  time  by  de- 
crees of  William  I.,  issued  in  1819  and  1833,  but 
these  decrees  were  annulled  in  1869.  Since  that 
time  most  of  the  congregations  have  placed  them- 
selves under  a  *'  Committee  of  Control,"  while  the 
others  are  independent. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  independence  of  Hol- 
land the  ministers  were  generally  trained  at  the 
state  universities,  where  theological  faculties  were 
constituted  for  that  purpose;  yet  a  course  in  the 
universities  was  not  obligatory.  The  law  of  1877 
released  the  faculty  from  the  duty  of  teaching 
the  theology  of  the  confessions,  while  in  each  uni- 
versity two  professors,  nominated  by  the  synod  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  are  charged  with  the  duty 
of  lecturing  on  dogmatic  and  practical  theology. 
During  the  entire  period  of  the  Dutch  Republic  the 
classis  of  Amsterdam  was  the  great  agency  of  Hol- 
land, and  largely  of  all  Continental  Europe,  for 
carrying  on  mission  work  among  twenty  colonies  as 
well  as  among  the  heathen.  Her  deputati  ad  res 
exteraa,  as  exhibited  by  their  minutes  and  corre- 
Fpondence,  show  an  amount  of  work  in  this  line 
almost  appalling.  But  neither  foreign  nor  domestic 
missions  are  now  carried  on  by  the  Church  or  its 
officers,  as  such;  yet  the  subject  of  missions  has 
grown  in  interest  during  recent  years.  Besides  the 
Moravian  Society,  which  has  long  labored  in  the 
West  Indies,  there  was  for  many  years  only  the 
Netherlands  Missionary  Society,  founded  in  1797. 
But  in  1881  no  less  tha«  ten  missionary  societies 
existed  for  sending  missionaries  to  non-Christian 
countries.  There  is  also  one  society  laboring  es- 
pecially among  the  Jews.  The  number  of  the  church 
members  in  the  Dutch  missions  is  about  100,000. 
They  have  200  schools  attended  by  about  14,000 


scholars.  The  public  schools  of  Holland  are  nm 
confessionless,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  private 
parochial  schools  supported  by  Protestant6  or  Ro- 
man Catholics.  Two  considerable  associations  hast 
been  formed,  one  in  1860  and  another  in  1877,  to 
support  and  extend  such  schools.  Evangelistic  work 
is  carried  on  by  several  associations  of  believers. 
Activity  in  this  direction,  as  well  as  other  philan- 
thropic work,  for  example,  work  for  homeka 
children,  for  fallen  women,  for  the  blind,  etc.,  is  ever 
on  the  increase;  but  the  desirable  cooperation  of  all 
the  religious  bodies  is  yet  wanting. 

2.  The  Christian  Beforxned  Chxuroh  (OliristeVJks 
G^reformeerde  Kerken):  At  the  general  83mod  of 
1816  (see  above)  a  slight,  though  inipK>rtant,  change 
in  the  subscription  form  for  candidates  gave  occa- 
sion for  a  great  controversy.  The  question  aroee 
whether  the  standards  of  doctrine  were  authoritati^-e 
because  they  agreed  with  the  Word  of  God,  or  « 
far  as  they  agreed  therewith.  The  synod  of  1835 
gave  the  right  to  every  candidate  to  decide  this  for 
himself.  This,  it  was  believed,  gave  liberty  for  the 
introduction  of  .all  manner  of  error,  as  well  as  for 
its  propagation.  Royal  mandates  also  often  inter- 
fered with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church.  The 
''  New  Regulations  ^*  adopted  in  1816  and  the  ad- 
ministrative committees  then  formed  controlled 
everything.  With  the  deposition  of  one  of  the 
Evangelical  ministers,  De  Cock,  because  he  would 
not  conform  in  certain  matters,  a  crisis  came  in  1834, 
and  the  Evangelical  party  came  into  conflict  with 
the  authorities,  and  a  secession  was  resolved  upon. 
The  movement  was  supported  by  Da  Costa  and 
Groen  van  Prinsterer,  although  they  never  left  the 
old  Church.  It  was  embarrassed,  however,  by  an 
ancient  law,  forbidding  the  assembling  together  of 
more  than  twenty  persons,  outside  the  recognized 
churches,  for  public  worship.  In  1836  a  royal  decree, 
repeated  in  1841,  confirmed  this  law,  yet  it  pointed 
out  a  way  by  which  new  congregations  could  be 
legally  constituted.  The  seceders  organized  the 
Christian  Reformed  Church,  declaring  that  they  did 
not  wish  to  secede  from  the  Church,  but  only  from 
the  bureaucratic  administrative  conmiittee.  Large 
multitudes  soon  joined  them.  In  1836  their  first 
synodical  meeting  was  held.  Revivals  followed  the 
purer  preaching  of  the  Word,  and  new  churches 
were  organized;  but  many  fines  and  imprisonments 
followed.  The  result  was  that  emigration  was 
determined  upon  by  several  pastors  with  their  entire 
flocks.  These  began  to  come  to  America  about  1846, 
settling  in  Michigan  and  other  States  of  the  Middle 
West.  After  half  a  century  these  pilgrim  Dutch 
churches,  partly  under  their  own  name  and  partly 
under  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  now  num- 
ber about  400  (see  Reformed  Churches).  New 
decrees  in  Holland,  in  1849,  1852,  1868,  abrogated 
all  restrictions.  The  separated  churches  at  length 
secured  a  legal  standing,  except  that  they  received 
no  support  from  the  state.  These  churches  adhere 
to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Synod  of  Dort» 
and  thus  stand  in  agreement  with  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America.  Their  general  synod  meets  tri- 
ennially.  In  1854  they  established  their  theological 
school  at  Kampen;  and  in  1879  arrangements  were 
also  made  for  higher  education  by  the  founding  of 
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the  Free  University  of  Amsterdam.  Thia  thriving 
seceder  Church  in  Holland  had  276  churches  in  1860 
and  400  in  1900.  It  has  exerted  a  most  happy  in- 
fluence upon  the  old  Reformed  Church  by  reviving 
the  power  of  the  Reformation  faith  in  that  body. 

In  1892  a  union  was  effected  between  the  Synod  of 
"  The  Christian  Reformed  Church  " — ^with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  protesting  body — and  a  certain 
Provisional  Synod  of  "  Dutch  Reformed  Churches/' 
known  as  the  **  Doleerende  Kerken,"  originating  in 
1886,  and  claiming  to  be  the  successors  in  doctrine 
of  the  Synod  of  Dort  of  1619.  These  miited  bodies 
style  themselves  the  Reformed  Churches  in  the 
Netherlands  ("  de  Gereformeerde  Kerken  in  Neder- 
land  '*).  They  have  more  than  700  churches  and 
represent  one- tenth  of  the  entire  population.  This 
new  body  at  once  gave  notice  to  all  other  Reformed 
or  Presbyterian  churches,  in  all  lands,  of  its  forma- 
tion, its  doctrine  and  polity,  and  invited  corre- 
spondence and  exchange  of  delegates.  The  Reformed 
Church  in  America  at  once  entered  into  corre- 
spondence with  this  body,  and  appoints  delegates 
regularly  to  its  triennial  general  synods. 

3.  The  Lutheran  Ohuroh:  The  Reformation  in 
Holland  started  simultaneously  with,  but  inde- 
pendently of,  the  Lutheran  Reformation  in  Ger- 
many; but  Lutherans  soon  penetrated  also  into 
Holland.  This  form  of  Protestantism,  however,  was 
alwa3rs  of  minor  importance  in  that  country.  The 
first  congregation  was  at  Woerden,  which  adopted 
the  Augsburg  Confession  in  1566.  In  1605  a  union 
was  effected  among  seven  Lutheran  ministers,  who 
agreed  on  a  system  of  faith  and  a  liturgy.  This 
union  developed  by  1612  into  the  so-called  "  Lu- 
theran Brotherhood,"  which  held  conventions  once 
in  five  years.  The  last  Lutheran  synod  under  the 
Republic  met  in  1696.  In  1818  King  William  I.  gave 
a  new  organization  to  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church.  This  was  modified  in  1855  and  again  in 
1859,  so  as  to  render  the  Church  independent  of  aU 
state  control.  Since  1819  their  synod  has  held 
annual  meetings,  consisting  of  fifteen  members, 
eight  of  whom  are  ministers.  Each  local  church  is 
governed  by  a  consistory.  At  first  their  ministers 
were  all  educated  in  Germany,  but  in  1816  a  Lu- 
theran seminary  was  founded  in  Amsterdam.  Like 
all  other  Protestant  bodies,  this  church  was  affected, 
more  or  less,  by  the  rationalism  of  the  period.  A 
reaction  began  about  1791,  and  a  rupture  occurred 
between  the  rationalists  and  those  who  insisted  on 
returning  to  the  old  confessions  and  liturgy.  An 
"  Old  Lutheran  Church "  finaUy  obtained  legal 
standing  in  1835,  and  further  legal  confirmation  in 
1866.  Its  affairs  are  directed  by  an  assembly  of 
seventeen  members,  nine  of  whom  must  be  ministers. 
Candidates  for  the  ministry  were  at  first  instructed 
in  different  schools  in  Amsterdam,  but  since  1877 
in  the  University  of  Amsterdam,  where  a  Lutheran 
minister  teaches  theology.  The  sharp  differences 
between  the  two  bodies  gradually  subsided,  and  in 
1874  they  were  reunited.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  is  divided  into  the  seven  districts  of  Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam,  The  Hague,  Utrecht,  Haarlem, 
Groningen,  and  Hertogenbosch,  and  numbers  at 
present  forty-nine  congregations  and  nine  mission 
congregations,  with  sixty-one  active  ministers.    The 
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seminary  of  this  body  is  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Amsterdam.  The  Revived  (Hersteld)  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  has  at  present  eight  con- 
gregations with  eleven  active  pastors.  All  these 
congregations  are  free  to  call  their  pastors  and  are 
independent  in  government.  There  are  also  churches 
styled  the  EvangeUcal  Brotherhood  at  Zeist  and 
Haarlem,  and  German  Evangelical  churches  at  The 
Hague,  Rotterdam,  and  Amsterdam. 

4.  Baptists:  This  body  is  often  called  Mennonites 
from  Menno  Simons  (q.v.).  They  rejected  infant 
baptism.  For  a  time  they  had  no  central  organiza- 
tion, and  hence  several  divisions  existed  among 
them,  but  these  were  harmonized  in  1650.  Doc- 
trinal differences  subsequently  sprang  up.  The 
orthodox  took  the  name  of  Zonists,  and  the  Uberals 
that  of  Lamists.  The  names  were  derived  from  the 
armorial  bearings  of  their  respective  localities;  but 
in  1801  the  two  divisions  reunited.  One  special 
feature  of  this  Church  is  its  confessional  freedom. 
There  is  no  common  standard  of  doctrine.  Whoever 
makes  a  sincere  confession  of  sin,  and  promises  to 
lead  a  righteous  life,  is  admitted  to  membership, 
without  regard  to  his  views  of  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ.  As  a  rule,  only  regularly  educated  persons 
enter  the  ministry,  but  there  is  also  a  class  of ''  ex- 
horters."  In  1811  a  General  Society  was  formed 
for  the  encouragement  of  theological  education  and 
for  the  support  of  the  ministry  among  the  poorer 
congregations.  At  the  same  time  they  enlarged  the 
curriculum  of  their  seminary,  which  was  founded  in 
1731.  They  had  in  1898  116  congregations.  All 
the  congregations  have  perfect  freedom  in  calling 
ministers  and  are  independent  in  government.  See 
Mennonites.  [There  are  in  the  Netherlands  sev- 
eral Baptist  churches  of  the  Anglo-American  type. 

A.  H.  N.] 

'6.  Bexnonstrants:  This  body,  dating  from  about 
1618,  in  regulations  revised  in  1879  set  forth  the  aim 
of  the  body  to  be  "  to  further  the  Christian  life  on 
the  basis  of  the  Gospel,  while  at  the  same  time  hold- 
ing fast  to  freedom  and  toleration. '^  The  control 
of  the  body  is  vested  in  an  assembly  which  meets 
annually.  It  is  composed  of  the  professors,  all  the 
ministers,  delegates  from  the  congregations,  and  a 
few  others.  A  permanent  committee  of  five  mem- 
bers executes  the  resolutions  of  the  assembly,  and 
supervises  the  administration.  But  this  body  is 
gradually  declining.  The  Church  of  Rotterdam  is 
their  principal  church,  having  about  600  members. 
They  have  freedom  in  making  calls  and  are  inde- 
pendent in  government.     See  Remonstrants. 

n.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church:  At  the  tune  of 
the  Reformation  the  Netherlands  belonged  to  the 
bishopric  of  Utrecht.  In  1559  this  was  made  an 
archbishopric.  After  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
Schenk  van  Toutenberg  in  1580,  the  last  archbishop, 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Holland  were  adminis- 
tered by  apostolic  vicars.  From  1717  onward  papal 
legates  took  control.  They  were  called  vice-superi- 
ors and  dwelt  at  Cologne  or  Brussels.  Since  1840 
Dutch  ecclesiastical  affairs  have  been  imder  a  papal 
internuncio  at  The  Hague,  and  three  apostolic 
vicars,  located  at  Hertogenbosch,  Breda,  and  Lim- 
bursch.  The  overthrow  of  the  State  Church  in  1796 
led  to  renewed  activity  among  the  Romanists.    The 
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hierarchy  was  reestablished  in  1853,  with  a  great 
increase  of  priests.  Many  of  the  priests  are  engaged 
in  schools  and  administration.  In  the  reconstituted 
hierarchy  Holland  forms  one  province,  divided  into 
five  dioceses,  namely,  the  archbishopric  of  Utrecht, 
with  suffragans  at  Haarlem,  Hertogenbosch,  Breda, 
and  Roermond.  Each  diocese  has  a  chapter,  con- 
sisting of  a  dean  and  eight  canons,  who  are  the 
bishop's  council  and  who  meet  monthly.  In  case  of 
vacancies  they  name  three  persons,  from  whom  the 
pope  selects  the  successor.  Each  diocese  has  a 
seminary  for  priests,  under  the  bishop,  who  names 
all  the  professors. 

IIL  The  Jansenist  Church:  For  an  account  of  this 
body  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Jansenist 
Church  in  Holland. 

IV.  The  Jews:  The  number  of  Jews  in  Holland 
was  not  laige  until  Holland  had  gained  her  inde- 
pendence. They  came  principally  from  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  and  Germany.  After  the  Union  of 
Utrecht  in  1579  Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal  fled  to 
Holland,  became  strong  supporters  of  the  House  of 
Orange,  and  received  from  it  corresponding  protec- 
tion. The  Portuguese  Jews  in  Holland  were  richer 
and  more  refined  than  the  German  Jews,  but  the 
latter  were  far  more  numerous.  Between  these  two 
bodies  there  was  at  first  but  little  intercourse;  but 
the  German  Jews  gradually  increased  in  wealth  and 
culture,  while  the  Portuguese  Jews  in  their  affluence 
either  stood  still  or  retrograded.  There  were  also 
some  differences  in  their  ritual  and  ceremonies,  and 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  language.  These 
circumstances  tended  to  prevent  close  relationship 
at  first;  but  in  1814  a  union  was  effected,  and  rab- 
binical vacancies  were  thenceforth  filled  from  either 
nationality. 

The  German  Jews  incorporated  their  brethren, 
who  were  already  settled  in  the  Netherlands,  with 
themselves,  and  subsequently  many  other  Jewish 
refugees  from  eastern  Europe.  All  these  coUectively 
now  constitute  the  Netherlandish  Israelite  Society. 
The  German  Jews  began  to  enter  Holland  in  con- 
siderable numbers  about  1615;  and  although  they 
were  never  so  highly  esteemed  nor  had  enjoyed  such 
privileges  as  the  Portuguese  Jews,  yet  their  congrega- 
tion at  Amsterdam,  established  in  1636,  is  the  cen- 
tral congregation  of  Jews  in  Holland.  Their  petition 
in  1648  to  be  aUowed  to  build  a  synagogue  was  at 
first  refused.  But  their  ranks  were  so  largely  in- 
creased during  the  two  or  three  decades  follow- 
ing that  permission  was  granted  them,  and  (in  1671) 
they  erected  a  great  synagogue  in  Amsterdam, 
which  stands  to  this  day.  In  this  they  are  all  united 
to  form  one  great  congregation.  Political  equality 
was  not  seciued  by  them  imtil  1796.  The  first 
decree  for  the  management  of  their  affairs  was  issued 
in  1808.  This  made  one  supreme  consistory  over 
all  German  Jews  in  Holland.  When  the  country 
became  a  French  province  in  1813  this  consistory 
was  for  a  time  subordinate  to  the  central  Jewish 
consistory  at  Paris;  but  in  1816  William  I.  appointed 
"  A  General  Commission  of  Advice  "  for  all  Jews 
in  the  kingdom.  A  definite  organization  was  not  at- 
tained until  1870.  The  affairs  of  the  Netherlandish 
Israelite  Society  are  now  in  the  hands  of  a  central 
board,  which  meets  annually,  while  a  permanent 


committee  of  three  sitting  in  Amsterdam  attends  to 
current  business.  The  Portuguese  Jews  were  po- 
mitted  to  build  a  synagogue  at  Amsterdam  as  earij 
as  1597.  Others  were  soon  built,  including  one  at 
The  Hague.  Their  school,  established  at  Amsterdam 
in  1639,  developed  into  a  rabbinical  seminary,  and 
stiU  exists.  Since  1870  their  afifairs  are  maosged 
by  a  central  board.  The  society  at  The  Hague  has 
one  rabbi,  whUe  that  at  Amsterdam  has  a  ooDega 
with  three  associates.  In  1900  the  number  of  Jevs 
in  Holland  was  103,988.  Of  these,  64,748  wot 
Holland  Jews,  5,645  were  Portuguese  Jews. 

E.  T.  OORWIH. 
Bibuoorapbt:    General  and  statistical  are:     P.  H.  Wiek- 
steed.  The  EcdttiaBiieal  InttUutionB  of  HoOamd,  Loodoa. 
1875;    J.  R.  Gunning,  Het  Prote9tanUeh€  NedeHami  mmr 
Dagen,  Groningen.  1889;    M.  W.  L.  van  Alphen,  Ninm 
Kerkelijk  Handboek  (annual).     For  the  Ptoteetanti  ooo- 
sult:    G.  Brandt.  Hit.  of  the  Reformation  in  amd  abofd 
the  Low  Countriet,  4  vols.,  London.   1720;    J.  If.  Stek, 
Hiet.   of  the  So-called  JanaeniH  Church  if  HottoHi,  Hx 
1858;    J.  Knappert,  De  Nederlandache  Hervarmde  Kerk. 
Leyden.  1883;    M.  G.  Haueen.  The  Reformed  Chenh  is 
the  Netherlande,  New  York.  1884;    G.  J.  Voa.  De  tegn- 
tDoordige  inrichHno  der   Vaderlattdedte   Kerk,  Dort,  1884; 
D.  van  Pelt.    A    Church  and  her  Martyr;    New  York. 
1889;    J.  L.  Motley,  Riee  of  ihe  ThOtk  Republic,  and  Hi»- 
tory  of  the  United  Netherlands,  in  his  Worke,  7  vola.  New 
York,  1900;    H.  J.  A.  Copeens,  AU/emeen  OverndU  dtr 
Kerkgeachiedenie    van    Noord-Nederland,    Utrecht,    1902; 
H.  Ton  Hoffmann,  D<u  Ktrchenverfaeeungereckl  der  me- 
derUlndiechen  Reformierten  bit  1618,  Leipsio,  1902;  J.  Kui- 
per,  Geechiedenie  xfan  het  godedienetig  en  Kerkeiiik  Leree 
van  het  Nederlandeche   Volk,   Nijkerk,    1002-03;     Neder- 
landeehe    evangeliech    proteetaniethe    Vereenigung,    18SS- 
1903,  The  Hague,  1903;   C.  W.  van  Boetaelaer  van  Dub- 
beldam,  De  gereformeerde  Kerken  in  Nederland  en  de  Zett' 
ding  in  Ooat-Indii  in  de  dagen  der  Ooet-Indiedie  eompagme, 
Utrecht,  1906;    F.  Nippold,  Handbuch  der  neueeten  Kir- 
chengeechichte,  iv.  451-479.  Berlin.  1901.     For  the  Cktbo- 
lics  and  Old  Catholics:   De  Oud-Katholieken  in  Nederland, 
The   Hague,    1872;     Bijdragen  voor  de  geechiedenie  der 
Roomeeh-Katholieke  Kerk  in  Nederland,  Rotterdam,  1888; 
F.  A.  van  Kerkhoff,  Ben  Terugblik  op  het  A«rsfel  der  Hia^ 
archie  in  Nederland,  Vlaardingen,  1803;   P.  H.  Albers,  (r«- 
Mchiedenie  van  het  her$t^  der  Hierarchie  in  de  Nederlanden, 
2  vols..  Nijmegen,  1903-04;   F.  Nippold,  ut  sup.,  il  412- 
430. 

HOLLAND,  HENRY  SCOTT:  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Ledbury  (13  m.  e.  of  Hereford),  Herefordshire, 
Jan.  27, 1847.  He  studied  at  Balliol  CoU^^,  Oxfoitl, 
(B.A.,  1870),  and  was  senior  student  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  from  1870  to  1885,  and  theological 
tutor  in  the  same  college  from  1872  to  1885.  In 
1883-84  he  was  honorary  canon  of  St.  Petroc  in 
Truro  Cathedral  and  examining  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  Truro  in  1883-1904.  He  was  commissary 
to  the  bishop  of  Brisbane  from  1885  to  1903,  and 
has  been  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  St. 
Andrews  since  1893,  and  to  the  bishop  of  Oxford 
since  1901.  Since  1884  he  has  been  a  canon  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  In  addition  to  editing  Com- 
monweaUh  since  1899  and  contributing  Faith  to 
Charles  Gore's  Lux  Mundi  (London,  1889),  and 
Church  and  State  to  the  same  theologian's  Essays 
in  Aid  of  the  Reform  of  the  Church  (1898),  as  well  as 
The  Obligation  of  Civil  Law  to  J.  E.  Hand's  Good 
Citizenship  (1899),  he  has  written  The  Apodolic 
Fathers  (London,  1878);  Four  Addresses  on  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  (1879);  Logic  and  Life,  with 
Other  Sermons  (1882);  Good  Friday  Addresses  at 
SL  Paul's  Cathedral  (1884);  Christ  or  Ecdenastes 
(1887);   Creed  and  Character  (1887);   On  Behalf  of 
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Bdxef  (1888);  Memoir  of  Madame  Jenny  hind- 
Ooldschmidt  (in  collaboration  with  W.  S.  Rockstro; 
2  vols.,  1891);  Pleas  and  Claims/or  Christ  (1892); 
Ood*s  City  and  the  Coming  of  the  Kingdom  (1894); 
Old  and  New  (1900);  Personal  Studies  (1905);  and 
Vital  Values  (1906).  A  selected  collection  of  his 
writings  was  edited  by  J.  H.  Bum  under  the  title 
Helps  to  Faith  and  Practice  (London,  1900). 

HOLLATZ  (HOLLATIUS),  DAVID:  1.  Lutheran 
dogmatician;  b.  at  Wulkow,  near  Stargard  (21  m. 
e.s.e.  of  Stettin),  in  Pomerania,  1648;  d.  at  Jakobs- 
hagen  (15  m.  e.  of  Stargard)  Apr.  17,  1713.  He 
studied  at  Erfurt  and  Wittenberg,  and  became 
preacher  at  Piitzerlin  near  Stargard  in  1670,  at 
Stargard  in  1681  (in  1683  also  conrector),  rector  in 
Colberg  in  1684,  and  pastor  in  Jakobshagen  in  1692. 
His  principal  work  is  his  Examen  theologicum  aero- 
amaticum  (Rostock — afterward  Stockholm — and 
Leipsic,  1707;  7th  and  8th  eds.  by  Romanus  Teller, 
1750  and  1763).  The  work  is  the  last  of  the  strict 
Lutheran  systems  of  dogmatics.  Hollatz  knows 
Pietism,  but  does  not  mention  it,  although  he  refutes 
mysticism.  The  system  is  divided  into  qucestioneSf 
which  are  explained  by  probationes;  these  are  fol- 
lowed by  antitheses,  against  which  the  different 
instantia  are  brought  forward.  HoUatz  also  pub- 
lished Scrutinium  verUatis  in  mysticorum  dogmata 
(Wittenberg,  1711);  Ein  gottgeheiligt  dreif aches 
KleebkUt  (Leidender  Jesus)  (1713);  a  collection  of 
sermons;  and  other  works. 

2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  preacher  atGUn- 
tersberg,  near  Zachau,  in  Pomerania  from  1730 
till  his  death,  June  14,  1771.  He  wrote  devotional 
books  which  were  much  read,  often  translated,  and 
are  still  being  edited  and  republished  (e.g.,  GebahrUe 
Pilgerstrasse  nach  dem  Berge  Zion,  Basel,  1866; 
Evangelische  Gnadenordnungeny  Basel,  1894;  Eng. 
transl..  The  Order  of  Evangelical  Grace  in  the 
Economy  of  Salvation,  London,  1838;  Verherr- 
lichung  ChrisH  in  seinem  theueren  und  unsch&tz- 
baren  Blute,  Basel,  1894).  After  a  controversy 
between  Hollatz  and  S.  J.  Baumgarten  of  Halle  the 
orthodox  looked  upon  him  with  disfavor.  He 
steadily  receded  more  and  more  from  the  church 
doctrines  and  adopted  the  views  of  the  Moravians, 
among  whom  he  found  greater  sympathy.  His 
SdmUiche  erbauliche  Schriften  were  published  in 
2  parts  at  Gdrlitz,  1772-73,  and  Frankfort,  1782. 

(P.  WOLPF.) 

HOLLY,  JAMES  THEODORE:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal missionary  bishop  of  Haiti;  b.  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  Oct.  3,  1829.  His  parents  were  colored  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  he  was  educated  at  Washing- 
ton, New  York,  Buffalo,  and  Detroit.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one  he  became  a  convert  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
after  being  associate  editor  of  The  Voice  of  the 
Fugitive  at  Windsor,  Ont.,  from  1861  to  1853,  and 
principal  of  a  public  school  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1854, 
he  was  ordered  deacon  in  1855  and  ordained  priest 
in  the  foUowing  year.  He  was  then  rector  of  St. 
Luke's,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  five  years  (1856-61), 
after  which  he  was  a  missionary  at  Haiti  (1861-74). 
In  1874  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Haiti.    He 


was  also  consul  of  Liberia  at  Port-au-Prinoe,  Haiti, 
from  1864  to  1874. 

HOLMES,  ROBERT:  English  Biblical  scholar;  b. 
in  London  1748  (baptized  at  St.  MartinVin-the- 
Fields  Nov.  30);  d.  at  Oxford  Nov.  12,  1806.  He 
was  educated  at  Winchester  College,  and  at  New 
College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1770;  M.A.,  1774;  B.D., 
1787;  D.D.,  1789).  In  1770  he  obtained  a  fellowship 
in  New  College,  and  subsequently  the  college  rectory 
of  Stanton  St.  John's,  Oxfordshire.  He  was  Hamp- 
ton lecturer  in  1782,  and  in  1783  he  succeeded  John 
Randolph  as  professor  of  poetry.  He  received 
prebends  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  (1790),  Hereford 
Cathedral  (1791),  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (1795). 
He  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1797, 
and  was  made  dean  of  Winchester  in  1804.  He  pub- 
lished his  Bampton  lectures.  On  the  Prophecies  and 
Testimony  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Parallel 
Prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ  (Oxford,  1782),  and  several 
theological  tracts  and  sermons.  Most  of  these  wri- 
tings were  included  in  Treatises  on  Religious  and 
Scriptural  Subjects  (1806).  His  great  work,  how- 
ever, was  his  collation  of  the  text  of  the  Septuagint, 
Vetus  Testamenlum  Grcecum  cum  variis  lectionibus 
(5vols.,  1798-1827;8eeBiBLB  Versions,  A,I.,1,§  2). 
In  this  important  undertaking,  to  which  he  devoted 
the  last  seventeen  years  of  his  life ,  Holmes  was 
assisted  by  many  scholars  in  the  libraries  through- 
out Europe,  and  supported  financially  by  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Clarendon  Press.  After  his  death  the 
work  of  editing  the  142  manuscript  volumes  of  col- 
lations, which  had  been  deposited  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  was  completed  by  James  Parsons.  During 
the  progress  of  the  work  annual  reports  were  pub- 
lished, which  are  of  bibliographical  interest. 
Hibuograpbt:  DNB,  xxvii  197-198;  T.  H.  Horne.  In- 
trodudian  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  bibUographical  sppen- 
duc,  I.,  section  v..  |  2,  no.  16.  New  York,  1867;  E.  Riehm, 
Einleituno  in  doe  A.  T.,  pp.  501  sqq.,  Halle,  1890;  C.  A. 
Briggs,  Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  pp.  207  et  paasim,  New 
York.  1899;  H.  B.  Swete.  Introduction  to  the  O,  T.  in 
Greek,  pp.  185  sqq..  Cambridge.  1900. 

HOLOFERNES.    See  Apocrypha,  A,  IV.,  8. 

HOLSTE  (HOLSTENIUS),  LUCAS:  German  con- 
vert from  Protestantism  to  Roman  Catholicism  in 
the  seventeenth  century;  b.  at  Hamburg  1596;  d. 
at  Rome  Feb.  2,  1661.  He  was  educated  in  his 
native  city  and  after  1617  at  Leyden,  making  special 
studies  of  the  old  geographers,  and  showing  a  pred- 
ilection for  Platonic  and  Neoplatonic  philosophy. 
Disappointed  by  his  failure  to  attain  a  position  as 
teacher  in  Hamburg,  he  went  in  1622  to  England 
and  in  1624  to  Paris,  where  he  was  made  librarian 
of  President  de  Mesmes,  and  under  Jesuit  influence 
adopted  the  Roman  religion.  The  change  has  been 
explained  as  due  to  ulterior  motives,  but  Holste 
himself  ascribed  his  conversion  to  personal  convic- 
tion resulting  from  his  philosophical  and  theological 
studies.  In  1627  he  established  himself  in  Rome, 
where  he  found  a  protector  and  friend  in  Cardinal 
Francesco  Barberini,  nephew  of  Urban  VIII.,  and 
received  a  canonry  in  St.  Peter's.  Innocent  X. 
made  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  and  Alexander 
VII.  a  consultor  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Jndex. 
He  helped  to  convert  prominent  Protestants,  and 
was  sent  to  give  instructions  to  Queen  Christina  of 
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Sweden  before  her  reception  into  the  Church  of 
Rome.  His  literary  undertakings,  which  were  of 
such  a  comprehensive  nature  that  he  could  not 
finish  them  before  his  death,  were  of  great  impor- 
tance for  the  Liber  pontificalia^  Liber  diurnvs  jxm- 
tificum  Romanorum,  the  older  martyrologies  and 
monastic  rules  (Codex  regularum  etc.,  3  vob.,  Rome, 
1661),  papal  briefs  and  acts  of  councils  (CoUectio 
Romana  veterum  aliquot  historic  eccUaiaatica  monvr- 
meniorum,  1662).  (E.  HENKEf.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  reports  oonoemine  Holste  are  care- 
fully collected  in  J.  Moller,  Cimbria  literaia,  iii.  321-342, 
Copenhagen,  1744.  Consult:  [N.  Wilckens],  L^>en  de% 
gelehrUn  Luc.  HoUtenii,  Hamburg,  1723;  ADB,  xii.  776; 
A.  R&fls.  Die  Convertiten  9eit  der  Reformation^  v.  186  sqq., 
Freiburg,  1867. 

HOLSTEN,  KARL  CHRISTIAN  JOHANN:  Theo- 
logian of  the  Tubingen  School;  b.  at  GUstrow  (100 
m.  n.n.w.  of  Berlin),  Mecklenburg,  Mar.  31,  1825; 
d.  at  Heidelberg  Jan.  26,  1897.  He  was  educated  at 
Leipsic,  Berlin,  and  Rostock  (Ph.D.,  1853),  and 
became  teacher  of  religion,  German,  and  Greek  in 
the  Rostock  gymnasium  (1852),  remaining  in  this 
position  until  1870.  Through  his  writings  on  the 
Pauline  theology  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
leaders  of  the  theological  Reformatory  movement  in 
Switzerland,  and  was  called  in  1870  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bern.  Besides  his  duties  as  professor  he 
rendered  great  services  to  the  development  of  the 
school-system  in  that  city.  In  1876  he  accepted  a 
call  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  held  the  chair  of  New 
Testament  theology  until  his  death. 

Holsten's  literary  and  academic  activity  lay 
chiefly  in  the  sphere  of  Pauline  theology,  of  the 
synoptic  Gospels,  and  philosophy  of  religion.  Like 
Pfleiderer,  he  traced  the  history  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity to  a  pantheistic  basis.  In  the  original  con- 
gregation there  were  coimtercurrents  of  two  forms 
of  consciousness.  After  Jesus  had  awakened  in 
Peter  the  spirit  of  the  inwardness  of  the  law  and  of 
indifference  to  its  external  forms,  he  preached  the 
Gospel  of  salvation  from  sin  through  the  death  of 
Christ,  and,  in  like  manner,  Paul  successfully  taught 
justification  through  the  death  of  the  Messiah.  But 
under  the  influence  of  James  there  arose  an  anti- 
Pauline  and  Judaistic  Gospel.  James  counteracted 
the  influence  of  Peter  and  the  original  apostles,  and 
suppressed  even  the  gospel  of  Paul,  until  with  his 
death  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  there  came 
again  into  prominence  the  freer  spirit  of  the  original 
Gospel  which  binds  to  the  law  in  its  inward  form, 
but  loosens  from  its  ritual  bonds.  Our  Synoptic 
Gospels  correspond  to  these  three  tendencies,  and 
are,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  Tendenzschriften. 
The  original  Gospels  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  James, 
corresponding  to  our  canonical  Gospels  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  have  been  lost.  Within  thirty 
years  after  the  death  of  Jesus  all  consciousness  of  the 
historical  facts  of  Christ's  life  had  disappeared,  and 
its  representation  was  now  made  serviceable  to 
dogmatic  purposes  by  violating  history.  Our  canon- 
ical Gospel  of  Matthew  represents  the  Gospel  of 
Peter  and  is  based  upon  an  anti-Pauline  and  Juda- 
istic Gospel;  it  originated  from  a  reaction  of  the 
Jewish  Christianity  of  Peter  against  the  anti-Pauline 
Judaism  of  James.  Our  Gospel  of  Mark  forms  the 
counterpart  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  beix2g  based  1 


entirely  upon  the  views  of  Paul.  After  the  authority 
of  Evangelical  history  had  been  shaken  by  theee  two 
different  tendencies,  Luke  tried  to  establish  it  anew. 
We  have  therefore:  (1)  primitive  Petrinism,  which  is 
related  to  Paulinism  as  being  free  from  law,  without 
drawing  the  last  consequences;  (2)  Paulinism;  (3) 
anti-Pauline  Judaism  under  James  (until  about  the 
year  70);  (4)  the  restitution  of  non-legal  Petrin- 
ism,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. The  principal  works  in  which  Holsten  laid 
down  these  views  are  Daa  Evangelium  dea  Patdua 
(BerUn,  1880);  Die  drei  uraprunglichen,  noch  nn- 
geachreibenen  Evangelien.  Zur  aynoptischen  Frage 
(Carlsruhe  and  Leipsic,  1883);  and  Die  synoptischen 
Evangelien  nach  der  Form  ihrea  InhaUea  (Heidelbeig, 
1885).  The  principal  work  of  Holsten  in  the  fieki 
of  philosophy  of  religion  is  his  Uraprung  und  We- 
aen  der  Religion  (Berlin,  1886).  The  influence  of 
Schleiermacher  which  pervades  all  his  works  shows 
itself  especially  here,  where  he  found  the  basis  and 
essence  of  religion  in  feeling.  (Mehlhorn.) 

Bibuoqraphy:  Consult  the  memorial  address  of  A.  Hau.<^ 
rath  at  Heidelberg.  Jan.  29.  1897,  Heidelberg,  1897,  and 
P.  Mehlhorn,  Zum  GedOchtniaa  Karl  HoUtene,  in  Dot 
EvanQelium  dee  Paulua,  part  ii.,  Berlin,  1898. 

HOLTZMANN,  HEINRICH  JULIUS:  German 
Protestant;  b.  at  Carlsruhe  May  17,  1832.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Ber- 
lin, and,  after  being  a  pastor  in  Baden  from  1854  to 
1857,  became  privat-docent  at  Heidelberg  in  1858. 
Three  years  later  he  was  appointed  associate  pro- 
fessor and  was  advanced  to  a  full  professorship  in 
1865.  In  1874  he  accepted  a  call  to  Strasburg  as 
professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis,  a  position 
which  he  retained  until  1904,  when  he  became  pro- 
fessor emeritus.  In  theology  he  is  one  of  the  leading 
representatives  of  the  critical  school.  Among  his. 
writings  special  mention  may  be  made  of  his  Kanon 
und  Tradition  (Basel,  1859) ;  Die  aynoptiachen  Eixin^ 
gelieny  ihr  Uraprung  und  geachichtlicher  Charakter 
(Leipsic,  1863) ;  Geachichte  dea  Volkea  Israel  und  die 
Entstehung  dea  ChriaterUums  (in  collaboration  with 
G.  Weber;  2  vols.,  1867);  Kriiik  der  Epkeaer-  und 
Koloaaerbricfe  auf  Grand  einer  Analyae  Hirer  Ver- 
iffandachaftaverhdltniaae  (Leipsic,  1872) ;  Die  Paataral- 
brief  e,  kriiiach  und  exegetiach  hehandelt  (1880);  Lexi- 
konfiir  Theologie  und  Kirchenweaen  (in  collaboration 
with  R.  Z5pffel;  1882);  Lehrbuch  der  histortachkriti- 
achen  Einleitung  in  daa  Neue  Teatament  (Freiburg, 
1885);  Lehrbuch  der  neuteatamenllichen  Theologie 
(2  vols.,  1896-97);  R.  Rothea  apeculativea  Syatem 
(1899);  Geaammelte  Predigten  (Carlsruhe,  1901); 
Die  Entatehung  dea  Neuen  Teatamenta  (Halle,  1905) ; 
and  Daa  meaaianiache  Bewuaataein  Jesu  (Tubingen, 
1907).  He  likewise  contributed  the  volumes  on  the 
Apocrypha  and  the  New  Testament  to  C.  C.  J. 
Bunsen's  Bibelwerk  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1866,  1869), 
on  John,  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Acts,  the  Johannine 
Epistles,  and  Revelation  to  the  Hand-Kommeniar 
zum  Neuen  Teatament,  which  he  edited  in  collabora- 
tion with  R.  A.  Lipsius,  P.  W.  Schmiedel,  and  H. 
von  Soden  (Freiburg,  1889,1890,  1891;  3d  ed.  of 
the  Commentary  on  the  Johannine  writings,  Tu- 
bingen, 1908),  and  assisted  K.  Budde  in  editing 
Eduard  Reuaa*  Briefwechsel  mit  seinem  Schiller  und 
Freunde  Karl   Heinrich  Graf  (Giessen,  1904). 
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HOLTZMANN,  OSKAR  KARL  ADOLF:  German 
Protestant;  b.  at  Stuttgart  Oct.  20,  1859.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Strasburg,  Gottingen, 
and  Giessen  and  at  the  theological  seminary  at 
Friedberg  from  1877  to  1883,  and  after  a  year  as 
pastor  at  Bickenbach  was  provisional  teacher  at  the 
seminary  of  Algau  in  1884-S6  and  director  of  the 
high  school  at  Gross-Gerau  in  1886-88  and  a 
teacher  at  the  grand-ducal  gymnasium  at  Giessen 
in  1888-89.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  privat- 
docent  at  the  University  of  Giessen,  and  in  1890 
was  appointed  to  his  present  position  of  associate 
professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis  in  the  same 
institution.  He  has  written  Das  Johannes-Evan- 
gelium  untersucht  und  erkldrt  (Darmstadt,  1887); 
NeutestamenUiche  Zeitgeschichte  (Freiburg,  1895); 
LebenJesu  (Tubingen,  1901;  Eng.  transl.,  Life  of 
Jesus,  Edinburgh,  1904);  ReligionsgeschichUiche 
VortrOge  (Giessen,  1902);  and  War  Jesus  Ekstatikert 
Bine  Untersuchung  zum  Leben  Jesu  (Tubingen,  1903). 

HOLY  COAT:  An  ancient  garment  preserved  at 
Treves,  and  held  to  be  the  **  coat  without  seam  " 
of  John  xix.  23.  This  coat  was  regarded  by  the 
Church  Fathers  after  Tertullian  as  a  symbol  of  the 
indivisible  Church,  but  was  believed  by  them  to  be 
no  longer  in  existence.  The  earliest  trace  of  the 
belief  that  the  Holy  Coat  was  at  least  partially  pre- 
served occurs  in  an  Arabic  life  of  the  Egyptian  monk 
Shnudi  of  Athribe  (d.  451);  but  the  real  develop- 
ment of  the  tradition  is  medieval.  The  legend 
assumes  two  chief  forms,  according  to  whether  the 
Holy  Coat  is  regarded  as  gray  or  brown.  The  former 
is  the  older.  According  to  it,  Christ  wore  at  his 
crucifixion  a  gray  **  coat  without  seam,"  which  his 
mother  had  woven  for  him  in  his  infancy,  and  which 
had  increased  with  his  stature.  After  the  crucifixion 
Herod  gave  it  to  a  Jew  who,  unable  to  remove  the 
blood  stains,  threw  it  into  the  sea,  where  it  was 
swallowed  by  a  whale.  Meanwhile  Orendel,  or 
Arendel,  son  of  the  Christian  king  Eygel  of  Treves, 
had  been  shipwrecked  near  Palestine  and  had  been 
forced  to  enter  the  service  of  a  fisherman.  The  two 
took  the  whale,  and  for  thirty  gold  guldens,  the 
sum  for  which  Judas  had  betrayed  Christ,  and  which 
the  Virgin  had  sent  Orendel,  the  prince  purchased 
the  Holy  Coat,  which  rendered  him  invulnerable 
and  invincible.  Orendel  became  king  of  Jerusalem. 
In  obedience  to  an  angelic  revelation,  he  returned  to 
Treves  and  rescued  his  father  from  his  enemies, 
but  was  soon  obliged  to  seek  the  Holy  Land  to  fight 
for  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  At  the  command  of  an 
angel,  he  left  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves.  Another 
version  of  this  type  of  the  legend  makes  the  Emperor 
Constantine  take  the  place  of  Orendel,  while  the  Jew 
is  represented  by  Pilate  until  Veronica  reveals  to 
the  emperor  the  means  of  gaining  the  Holy  Coat. 

In  the  second  recension  of  the  legend  of  the  Holy 
Coat,  which  gradually  became  the  one  officially 
held  at  Treves,  the  knightly  element  is  replaced  by 
clerical  figures.  To  this  cycle,  which  is  probably 
of  later  origin  than  the  one  described  above  and 
apparently  developed  after  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century,  belongs  the  tradition  that  the  Holy  Coat 
was  brought  to  Treves  by  a  Christian  maiden  who 
bad  received  it  from  a  Jew  in  payment  for  a  year's 


wages.  In  another  recension  the  Empress  Helena 
sends  or  gives  the  Coat  to  Treves,  and  a  bishop, 
Agricius,  receives  or  transmits  it.  Yet  as  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  Abbot  Theo- 
fried  of  Echtemach,  when  writing  to  Archbishop 
Bnmo  of  Treves,  thoiigh  mentioning  a  Holy  Coat, 
describes  it  as  having  been  brought  from  Safed,  in 
Palestine,  to  Jerusalem,  where  it  had  remained. 
After  1132,  however,  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves  was 
frequently  mentioned  as  a  genuine  relic. 

Besides  Treves  and  Safed,  other  places  are  said  to 
contain  the  Holy  Coat,  as  Galathea,  near  Constan- 
tinople, San  lago  de  Compostella,  St.  John  Lateran 
at  Rome,  and  a  Franciscan  monastery  in  Friuli. 
There  are,  indeed,  no  less  than  twenty  rivals  to  the 
Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  the  most  formidable  being  that 
at  Argenteuil,  near  Paris,  which  can  boast  in  its  favor 
a  brief  df  Gregory  XVI.  (Aug.  22, 1843).  The  Holy 
Coat  of  Treves  is  described  as  five  feet  one  and  one-half 
inches  long,  and  reddish-brown  in  color,  consisting, 
according  to  some,  of  fine  linen,  and  according  to 
others,  of  fine  muslin.  It  was  first  made  an  object 
of  public  veneration  and  pilgrimage  in  1512.  It  was 
then  exhibited  frequently,  especially  in  1515  (when 
Leo  X.  issued  a  bull  defending  its  authenticity), 
1531,  1545,  etc.,  evoking  the  anger  of  Luther.  It 
was  again  exhibited  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
particularly  in  1653,  but  the  French  invasions  of 
the  eighteenth  century  forced  it  to  be  taken  for  a 
considerable  time  to  Ehrenbreitstein  and  in  1792 
to  Augsburg,  where  it  remained  until  1810,  when  it 
was  brought  back  to  Treves  and  venerated  by  more 
than  200,000  pilgrims.  In  1844  it  was  exhibited  by 
Bishop  Amoldi  and  venerated  by  1,100,000,  many 
miraculous  cures  being  reported.  Opposition  to 
this  led  to  the  German  Catholic  movement  of  Ronge 
and  Czerski  (see  German  Cathoucism).  Despite 
attacks  on  the  authenticity  of  the  relic,  including 
more  or  less  skepticism  from  Roman  Catholics, 
Bishop  Korum,  with  the  sanction  of  Leo  XIII., 
exhibited  the  Holy  Coat  in  1891,  when  it  was  ven- 
erated by  nearly  2,000,000  pilgrims. 

(O.  ZOCKLERf.) 
Biblioorapht:  The  two  works  in  English  are:  E.  A.  Plater, 
The  Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  London,  1891;  and  R.  F.  Qarke, 
Pilffrimaoe  to  the  Holy  Coat  of  Trevea,  ib.  1892.  In  Ger- 
man, from  the  Catholic  standpoint  are:  J.  Marx,  Qe- 
echiehtedesheUigen  Rocka,  Treves,  1844;  F.  J.  Clemens,  Der 
heilioe  Rock  und  die  proteatantiache  Kritik,  Coblens.  1845; 
A.  J.  Binterim,  Zeugniaee  far  die  Echtheit  dee  heiligen 
Rocka,  DQsseldorf,  1845;  J.  N.  von  Wilmovsky,  Der  hei- 
lioe  Rock,  eine  archOologiache  PrQfung,  Treves,  1876;  C. 
Willems,  Der  heUige  Rock  zu  Trier,  ib.  1891;  idem,  Der 
heilioe  Rock  .  .  .  und  aeine  Oegner,  ib.  1892;  F.  Korum, 
W under  und  gottliche  Qnadenerweiae  bei  der  AuaateUung  dea 
fteilioen  Rocka,  ib.  1891;  J.  Hulley,  Kune  Geachichte  der 
WaUfahrt  turn  heiligen  Rock,  ib.  1891.  From  the  Prote^ 
tant  standpoint:  J.  Gildemeister  and  H.  von  Sybel,  Der 
heilige  Rock  zu  Trier  und  die  BO  anderen  heiligen  ungenOh- 
ten  RScke,  Dasseldorf,  1844;  F.  Jaskowski.  Der  heilige 
Rock  von  Trier  gerichtet  von  aeinen  eigenen  Freunden,  Saar- 
brOcken,  1891;  J.  Rieks.  Der  Trierer  Rock,  Hadersleben, 
1891 ;  T.  FSrster,  Der  heUige  Rock  von  Trier  im  .  .  .  J844 
und  1891,  Halle.  1891;  H.  Benecke,  Der  heilige  Rock  tu 
Trier  im  ,  .  .  1891,  Berlin,  1891;  M.  Lindner,  Der  hei- 
lige Rock  zu  Trier  und  die  Wunderheilungen,  Leipsic.  1891; 
G.  Kaufmann,  Die  Legende  vom  heiligen  ungenOhten  Rock 
.  .  .  und  daa  Verhot  der  4.  Lateranaynode,  Berlin.  1892; 
H.  Kurtr,  Trier  und  der  heilige  Rock,  Zurich,  1892. 

HOLY  FAMILY,  SISTERS  or  DAUGHTERS  OF 
THE.    See  Genevieve,  Saint,  Orders  op,  2. 
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HOLY  FIRE.    See  Easter,  I.,  4,  §  3. 
HOLY  GHOST.    See  Holy  Spirit. 

HOLY  GHOST,  ORDERS  AND  CONGREGATIONS 
OF  THE:  I.  Hospitalers  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  The  old- 
est of  the  religious  associations  named  after  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  founded  at  Montpellier  about  1198  and 
confirmed  on  May  23,  1198,  by  Innocent  III.  In 
1204  the  order  was  placed  in  control  of  one  of  the 
most  important  hospitals  in  Rome,  and  after  the 
pontificate  of  Honorius  III.  this  became  the  mother 
house  of  the  Italian,  English,  and  Hungarian 
branches  of  the  order,  while  Montpellier  remained 
the  center  for  France  and  the  neighboring  countries. 
The  brothers  added  to  the  usual  three  monastic  vows 
that  of  voluntary  service  to  the  poor.  They  were 
distinguished  by  a  white  linen  cross  with  twelve 
points,  worn  on  the  left  side  of  their  black  habit, 
which  resembled  that  of  the  Augustinian  canons. 
The  order  began  to  decline  during  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries ;  and  in  France,  where  Car- 
dinal Archbishop  Polignac  of  Auch  (d.  1741)  was 
its  last  general,  it  completely  disappeared  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  The  last  remnant 
of  the  order,  the  hospital  and  monastery  of  Santo 
Spirito  in  Sassia  at  Rome,  was  suppressed  by 
Pius  IX. 

Many  Roman  Catholic  hospitals  assumed  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Spirit  without  belonging  to  the 
order,  especially  in  northern  Germany,  although 
several  in  southern  Germany  and  Switzerland,  as 
at  Memmingen,  Wimpfen,  Pforzheim,  Rufach,  Neu- 
markt,  and  Bern,  were  true  branches  of  the  order. 

For  the  Hospital  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  see 
Hospitalers. 

n.  Among  medieval  and  modem  congregations  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  six  deserve  special  mention: 

1.  The  Canons  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  founded 
about  1430  by  the  Venetian  Canon  Andreas  Bondi- 
merio  (patriarch  of  Venice  1460-64)  and  three  other 
clerics.  Though  confirmed  by  Martin  V.,  they 
attained  merely  local  importance,  and  were  sup- 
pressed by  Alexander  VII.  in  1656. 

2.  The  Priests  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  Mulotists, 
were  founded  in  1703  by  Louis  Maria  Grignon  de 
Montfort  (d.  1703),  and  received  their  rule  from 
his  successor,  Ren6  Mulot.  Their  object  was  the 
education  of  young  ecclesiastics,  and  their  mother 
house  was  situated  at  St.  Laurent-sur-Sevon. 

3.  A  Benedictine  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
arose  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  diocese 
of  Augsburg  through  the  secession  of  eight  South 
German  Benedictine  monasteries,  and  was  confirmed 
with  certain  privileges  by  Benedict  XIII.  in  1725. 

4.  The  Daughters  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Filles  du 
Saint  Esprit)  originated  in  St.  Brieuc,  Brittany,  in 
1706,  and  spread  through  most  of  the  dioceses  of  that 
province.  Their  objects  are  the  instruction  of  girls 
and  works  of  charity,  and  they  are  now  said  to 
possess  more  than  a  hundred  institutions. 

5.  The  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  Sisters  of  the 
Heart  of  Jesus  and  of  Mary  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  form 
a  female  congregation  for  conducting  poor  schools. 
They  were  established  at  Tours  in  1805  by  the  Abb^ 
Bourignon  with  the  aid  of  a  number  of  ex-Carmelite 
nuns. 


6.  The  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (P^res  du  S. 
Esprit),  or  the  Congregation  of  the  Fathers  of  tk 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  Inunaculate  Heart  of  Mary, 
popularly  known  as  the  "  Black  Fathers  "  (P^ 
noirs)  from  their  habit,  were  established  by  a  Jewi^ 
convert,  Jacob  Libermann  (baptized  as  Francois 
Maria  Paul  Libermann;  b.  in  Alsace  1804;  d.  as 
Paris  1852),  by  the  union  of  two  missionary  ooo- 
gregations.  The  first  of  these  was  the  oongregatioD 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  founded  at  Paris  in  1709  by  P^ 
Desplace  and  suppressed  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, but  revived  in  1816;  the  second  was  the  Cod- 
gregation  of  the  Inmiaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  founded 
by  Libermann  himself  in  1841  for  n^ro  missions. 
The  first  general  was  Libermann,  and  since  his  deatb 
the  "  Black  Fathers  "  have  rivaled  the  "  White 
Fathers  "  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie  in  their  nussionary 
zeal,  not  only  in  the  French  colonies  of  Africa,  but 
also  in  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English  districts. 
They  are  active  likewise  in  Mauritius,  Trinidad, 
Haiti,  and  Australia,  while  their  seminary  in  Pars 
trains  missionaries  for  the  French  colonies  in  India 
and  South  America.  They  are  represented  in  Por- 
tugal, Ireland,  and  the  United  States  (Pennsylvania, 
Arkansas,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin),  and  after  being 
expelled  from  Germany  in  1872  were  permitted  to 
return  in  1895.  In  the  latter  cotmtry  they  have  a 
seminary  in  the  former  Premonstratensian  abbey  of 
Knechtsteden  and  exercise  the  supervision  of  the 
shrine  of  Drei  Aehren  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  besides 
conducting  the  French  S6minaxre  du  Cceur  Soai 
de  Marie  in  Rome. 

m.  Two  knightly  orders  of  the  Holy  Ghost  like- 
wise require  mention.  In  Whitsimtide  of  1352 
Queen  Joanna  I.  of  Naples  founded  the  CavaHeri 
di  SarUo  Spirito  del  Retto  Desiderio.  The  knights, 
whose  number  was  restricted  to  sixty,  received  a 
rule  based  on  that  of  St.  Basil  and  approved  by 
Clement  VI.  Their  emblem  was  an  intricate  love- 
knot  (whence  they  were  often  called  Cavalieri  dd 
nodo)f  which  was  replaced  after  some  distinguished 
feat  of  arms  by  a  dove,  as  a  symbol  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  order  became  extinct  before  the  end  d 
the  fourteenth  century. 

A  French  Ordre  du  Saint  Esprit  was  established 
on  Dec.  31,  1578,  by  Henry  III.  The  order  was 
intended  to  honor  the  feast  of  Whitsuntide  and  to 
revive  the  prestige  of  the  knights  of  St.  Michael. 
The  king  himself  was  the  grand  master,  and  all  the 
members  were  required  first  to  be  knights  of  St. 
Michael.  The  number  was  restricted  to  100,  and 
included  all  princes  of  the  royal  family,  four  cardi- 
nals, four  French  bishops,  and  the  high  almoner 
of  the  king.  Membership  carried  with  it  important 
privileges,  and  also  certain  religious  obligations. 
The  order  retained  its  prestige  during  the  four 
following  reigns,  and  Louis  XVI.  conscientiously 
observed  its  religious  requirements.  It  was  dis- 
solved by  a  decree  of  the  French  National  Con- 
vention, and  has  been  replaced  since  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  I.  (except  for  a  brief  revival  by  Louis 
XVIII.)    by   the   Legion   of   Honor. 

(O.  ZfiCKLERf.) 

Bibuoqrapht:  On  I.:  F.  E.  von  Hurt«r,  Oeschidite  Inno- 
cem'  III.,  iv.  224.  Hamburg,  1842;  G.  UhJhom,  Die 
chrUaiche    LiebeBthOtigkeU   im   MiUelalUr,    pp.    187-193 
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Stuttgart,  1884;  G.  Brune,  HUt.  de  Vordre  ho9pUalier  du 
S.  Esprit,  Paris,  1802;  C.  de  Smedt,  L'Ordre  ho9pitalier 
du  8ainl-E9prUt  in  Retnte  dea  q^e9tiana  hUtoriquea,  lix 
(1893),  216  sqq.;  Helyot,  Onfrea  monoBtiquet,  l,  xlvi., 
ii.  105-221;  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  KonoregaiuyMn,  ii. 
31-33;  KL,  ii  1832-33. 

On  n.:  J.  B.  Pitra,  Vie  du  Ptre  Libermann,  Paris.  1882; 
W.  Holmes,  Der  ehrwOrdioe  Diener  OoUeB  F.  M.  P.  Liber- 
mann,  MQnster,  1804;  Helyot,  ut  sup.,  ii.  308-300;  Heim- 
bucher. ut  sup.,  iii.  477  sqq.,  515-516,  520,  551-552,  575; 
KL,  V.  218-227;   Currier,  Religioue  Ordere,  pp.  525-520. 

On  III.:  Ersch  and  Gruber.  Encyklopddie,  Ivi.  263-285 
(contains  list  of  the  older  literature);  Helyot,  Germ,  ed., 
viil  471  sqq.;  KL,  v.  218;  L.  H.  liartin.  Hiat.  de  la 
France,  ix.  473-475,  17  vols.,  Paris,  1855-60. 

HOLY  GHOST  AND  US  SOCIETY:  A  sect 
founded  in  1893  by  the  Rev.  Frank  W.  Sandford, 
having  central  headquarters  at  Durham,  Me.  The 
immediate  neighborhood  is  named  Shiloh,  where  a 
vast  frame  building  houses  the  conmiimity.  The 
front  towers  are  used  as  watch-  and  prayer-towers; 
and  dormitories,  Bible-school  rooms,  a  dining-room, 
etc.,  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  structure.  The 
founder  of  the  sect  was  bom  in  1862  in  Bowdoin,  Me., 
was  educated  at  Bates  College  and  Cobb  Divinity 
School,  Lewiston,  Me.  He  was  pastor  of  Free 
Baptist  churches  in  Great  Falls,  N.  H.,  and  Top- 
sham,  Me.,  having  but  moderate  success  in  these 
fields.  In  1893,  at  a  convention  of  his  denomination 
held  at  Ocean  Beach,  Me.,  Sandford  annoimced 
that  he  had  received  certain  divine  revelations,  the 
chief  purport  of  which  was  that  he  was  commanded 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  the  world  before  the 
"  coming  of  the  end."  The  structure  at  Shiloh  was 
projected  by  reason  of  an  alleged  vision  commanding 
him  to  "  arise  and  build."  He  preached  absolute 
conmiunity  of  goods,  requiring  those  who  should 
form  the  community  to  turn  in  all  their  earthly 
possessions.  Of  the  business  he  took  entire  charge, 
every  legal  title  being  in  his  own  name. 

The  local  community  numbers  about  300,  though 
it  was  at  first  larger.  Of  these  the  majority  are 
women  and  children.  Proselyting  stations  have 
been  established  at  various  points,  but  have  not 
flourished.  Camp-meetings  are  held  on  the  coast 
islands  of  Maine  every  summer,  and  bands  of  the 
sect,  led  by  Sandfoitl,  have  made  tours  of  the 
world  on  vessels  owned  by  the  community. 
Several  actions,  civil  and  criminal,  have  been  \m- 
dertaken  against  Sandford  by  the  local  authori- 
ties, for  cruelty,  disregard  to  health  laws,  and 
other  causes. 

The  beliefs  of  the  sect  are  strongly  chiliastic.  A 
great  catastrophe  of  fire,  falling  mountains,  and 
other  cosmic  judgments  soon  to  destroy  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants  comprise  much  of  the  preaching. 
Sandford  claims  to  be  Elijah,  preaching  in  prepara- 
tion for  this  judgment.  There  is  insistence  on 
baptism  by  immersion  as  prerequisite  to  salvation, 
and  no  prior  baptism  is  accepted  as  valid.  The 
Apocalypse,  Daniel,  and  the  judgment  pictures  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  interpreted  literally.  Great 
emotional  excitement  pervades  the  meetings.  Mi- 
raculous healings  are  affirmed,  credence  in  which 
has  not  been  shaken  with  the  community  by  an 
epidemic  of  smallpox,  including  several  fatal  cases, 
that  prevailed  there  in  1903.  The  sect  is  apparently 
waning.  W.  C.  Stiles. 


HOLY  OFFICE,  CONGREGATION  OF  THE:  The 

department  of  the  papal  government  which  is 
charged  with  the  direction  of  the  Inquisition  (q.v.). 
It  was  established  by  Paul  III.  in  1542,  and  has 
among  its  ofiicers  twelve  cardinals,  a  commissary, 
and  a  number  of  theologians  and  canonists  who  act 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  The  pope  is  ex  officio 
prefect  of  the  congregation,  and  on  solenm  occa- 
sions he  may  preside  in  person. 

HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE :  The  designation  of 
the  Grerman-Italian  empire  established  by  Otto  I., 
the  Saxon  king,  who  was  crowned  in  Rome  by 
Pope  John  XII.  Feb.  2,  962.  The  "  Holy  Roman 
Empire  "  was  at  the  best  an  ideal  rather  than  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  Roman  em- 
Origin  pire,  by  reason  of  its  almost  world- 
and  wide  dominion  and  its  tendency  imder 
Name.  the  better  rulers  to  promote  universal 
peace  and  well-being,  had  made  a 
great  and  lasting  impression  upon  the  Teutonic 
peoples,  and  it  was  natural  that,  when  the  seat  of 
empire  had  been  transferred  to  the  East  and  when 
at  last  the  empire  had  lost  its  grip  upon  the  great 
and  rapidly  developing  West,  the  first  western  ruler 
whose  dominion  seemed  to  justify  imperial  preten- 
sions should  seek  to  revive  the  title  of  Emperor  of 
the  Romans.  At  the  close  of  the  eighth  century 
the  authority  of  the  Eastern  Empire  in  Italy  had 
reached  the  vanishing-point.  The  Frankish  pre- 
decessors of  Charlemagne  from  Clovis  onward  had 
professed  the  Catholic  faith  and  had  cooperated 
with  the  bishops  of  Rome  in  extending  the  domin- 
ion of  the  papal  church  so  as  to  be  conterminous 
with  Frankish  conquest  as  the  most  effective  means 
of  civilizing  barbarian  peoples  and  reconciling  them 
to  Frankish  rule.  The  Lombards  held  a  large  part 
of  Italy  and  imperilled  the  autonomy  of  the  Church 
and  its  authority  over  what  was  claimed  as  the 
donation  of  Constantino  or  the  patrimony  of  Peter 
(see  Papal  States).  Charlemagne  (q.v.)  pro- 
tected the  Roman  See  against  Lombard  aggres- 
sion, received  the  imperial  crown  at  the  hands  of 
the  pope,  and  completed  with  the  Roman  See  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance;  and,  while  he 
committed  himself  to  the  protection  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  promotion  of  its  interests 
throughout  his  vast  domain  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  forms  of  religion,  he  entertained  no  thought 
of  surrendering  any  part  of  his  monarchical  author- 
ity, and  to  the  last  legislated  as  freely  in  ecclesias- 
tical as  in  civil  matters  and  required  obedience  from 
ecclesiastical  no  less  than  from  civil  functionaries. 
The  empire  of  Charlemagne  came  nearer  to  the 
realization  of  the  idea  of  a  Holy  Roman  Empire 
than  did  any  subsequent  imperial  administration. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  obscure.  It  is  found  in 
no  early  doctmients.  A  certain  sanctity  was  at- 
tached to  the  old  Roman  empire  whose  head  was 
the  recipient  of  divine  honors.  That  it  should  be 
applied  to  the  dominion  of  a  Christian  sovereign 
who  aspired  to  imiversal  civil  dominion  and  who 
professed  an  earnest  desire  to  bring  about  the  uni- 
versal acceptance  of  the  religion  of  Christ  might 
have  been  expected. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Ro- 
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man  Empire  in  its  fully  developed  form  was  ever 
conceived  or  entertained  by  pope  or  emperor. 
Popes  and  emperors  were  for  the  most  part  practical 
men  who  were  beset  with  practical  difficulties  and 
who  made  use  of  whatever  means  were 
Underlying  available  for  the  gaining  of  practical 
Ideas.  ends.  If  the  pope  dreamed  of  ideal 
conditions  he  was  sure  to  conceive  of 
the  one  holy  Catholic  Church  with  its  papal  head 
as  exercising  absolute  dominion  throughout  the 
whole  world  and  of  all  civil  rulers  as  yielding  will- 
ing obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  head  of  the 
Church.  If  emperors  ever  idealized,  they  were  sure 
to  think  of  themselves  as  exercising  universal  sway 
in  Church  and  State  alike  and  of  all  ecclesiastics 
with  the  pope  at  their  head  as  disinterestedly  de- 
voting their  energies  to  the  promotion  of  universal 
peace  and  obedience  to  the  imperial  will.  Who 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Holy  Catholic  Church 
and  a  Holy  Roman  Empire,  both  world-wide  in 
extent,  the  Church  with  the  pope  at  its  head  be- 
neficently ruling  a  unified  and  willingly  obedient 
Christian  world  and  supported  in  its  work  by  a  uni- 
fied and  harmonious  civil  world-administration; 
and  the  empire  with  undisputed  dominion  ruling 
the  world  in  righteousness  with  the  interests  of  the 
Church  a  supreme  object  of  endeavor,  the  pope 
giving  unstinted  support  to  the  civil  administration 
without  infringing  upon  its  functions,  the  emperor 
being  single-minded  in  his  devotion  to  spiritual  in- 
terests without  wishing  in  any  way  to  interfere 
with  the  spiritual  administration,  does  not  appear. 
The  sanctity  of  the  old  Roman  Empire  and  the 
"  eternal  city  "  and  of  the  Catholic  Church  now 
identified  with  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  and 
having  the  eternal  city  as  its  administrative  center 
was  in  a  sense  conferred  upon  the  German  princes 
through  the  bestowal  of  the  imperial  crown.  Yet 
nothing  could  be  further  removed  from  sanctity 
than  the  motives  of  John  XII.  in  bestowing,  and 
Otto  I.  in  receiving,  the  imperial  crown,  as  was  man- 
ifest in  the  deposition  of  the  profligate  youth  who 
held  the  papal  office  by  the  ambitious  and  selfish 
Saxon  chieftain  whom  he  had  crowned  and  the  ex- 
communication of  the  emperor  by  the  pope  who 
sought  the  aid  of  Magyars  and  Saracens  against  his 
imperial  foe.  The  almost  continuous  conflict  be- 
tween popes  and  emperors  during  the  Middle  Ages 
illustrated  by  the  prolonged  and  unrelenting  hos- 
tilities between  Gregory  VII.  and  Henry  IV.,  Alex- 
ander III.  and  Frederick  I.,  Innocent  III.  and  his 
three  successors  and  Frederick  II.,  shows  that  the 
ideal  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  and  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  utterly  failed  of  realization. 

During  the  earlier  time  the  imperial  office  was 
practically  hereditary,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of 
centralized    administrative    machinery,    occasional 
failures  in  male  heirs  to  the  throne,  the  disposition 
of  the  pof)es  to  interfere  in  favor  of 
Succession   rivals  ready  to  pledge  themselves  to 
to  the       greater   subserviency,   the   growth   of 
Throne,     the  idea  of  the  holiness  and  universal- 
ity of  the  office,  the  elective  principle 
finally  prevailed.     Theoretically,  the  entire  body  of 
freemen  were  supposed  to  be  the  electors,  but,  as 
ro  provision  was  made  for  the  exercise  of  the  ballot, 


it  devolved  upon  the  leaders  to  vote  for  the  peof^. 
The  tradition  that  Gregory  V.  (996-99)  and  Otto 
III.  arranged  that  the  electoral  function  should  be 
limited  to  seven  princes  is  not  confirmed  by  conteiD- 
porary  documents.  In  1125  Lotfaair  II.  was  nom- 
inated by  a  small  niunber  of  nobles  and  then  or  not 
long  afterward  the  niunber  seven  was  fixed  upon 
for  the  electors  and  came  to  have  a  sacred  signifi- 
cance. Urban  IV.  (1263)  speaks  of  the  choosiiif 
of  the  emperor  by  seven  electors  as  a  matter  of  im- 
memorial custom.  The  electoral  dignity  at  thsX 
time  belonged  to  the  archbishoprics  of  Mainz, 
Treves,  and  Cologne,  and  to  four  secular  princes. 
There  was  much  dispute  as  to  which  of  the  nobles 
should  be  electors.  The  Golden  Bull  (1356)  fixed 
upon  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  count  p^datine,  the 
duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg. 
Frankfort  was  agreed  upon  as  the  place  for  the  as- 
sembly of  the  electoral  college  and  the  archbishop 
of  Mainz  as  the  convener.  This  arrangement  re- 
mained in  force  until  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  when 
(1621)  the  Count  Palatine  was  deprived  of  his  ele<y 
torship  in  favor  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  The  peace 
of  Westphalia  (see  Westphalia,  Peace  of)  re- 
stored the  palatine  electorship  without  annulling 
that  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  In  1692  the  house 
of  Brunswick-Luneburg  was  given  an  electorate. 

The  imperial  dignity  was  retained  by  the  house 
of  Saxony  from  962  to  1138  (the  Salic  line  from 
1024),  the  Hohenstaufen  from  1138  to  1273,  the 
Hapsburgers  1273-92,  1298-1308,  1438-1742,  and 
1765-1806.  During  the  earlier  centuries  of  the 
modem  period  the  house  of  Hapsburg  represented 
the  greatest  aggregation  of  power  in  Europe.  The 
Holy  Roman  Empire  consistently  opposed  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  yet  Luther's  reverence 
for  it  as  an  ancient  and  legitimate  institution  was 
so  great  that  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  discouraged 
his  followers  from  taking  up  arms  against  it  and 
predicted  calamity  in  case  his  counsel  should  be 
unheeded.  The  hostility  of  France  to  the  imperial 
house  of  Hapsburg  on  several  occasions  saved  the 
Protestants  from  destruction  (as  in  the  Smalkald 
War,  Thirty  Years'  War,  etc.).  The  empire  ended 
as  a  result  of  the  Napoleonic  conquest  (1806). 

A.  H.  Newman. 

HOLY  SATURDAY.     See  Holy  Week,  §  6. 
HOLY  SEPULCHER. 

I.   The  Site. 

The  Name  Golgotha,  its  Origin  and  Implications  (f  1). 
Eusebius  concerning  the  Site  ({  2). 
Modem  Identifications  ($3). 
II.    The  Structures  Erected  There. 

1 .  By  Constantine. 

The  Rotunda  of  the  Resurrection  ({  1). 
The  Basilica,  Atrium,  and  Propyleeum  (§  2). 

2.  Later  Structures. 

I.  The  Site:  The  tomb  of  Jesus  was  located  in  a 
garden  belonging  to  the  Jewish  councilor  Joseph 
of  ArimathsPA  (q.v.),  near  or  at  the  place  of  cruci- 
fixion, which  was  called  in  Aramaic  giUguUa  or 
gidgalta  (Matt,  xxvii.  60;  John  xix.  41),  correspond- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  haggulgoleih,  "  the  skull." 
The  name  in  Greek  was  written  golgotka,  which 
appears  in  Matthew  (xxvii.  33),  Mark  (xv.  22),  and 
John  (xix.  17),  with  the  explanation  "the  place 
of  a  skull,"  while  Luke  (xxiii.  33)  has  "  the  place 
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called   skull"    (Gk.    kranum;    A.  V.    "Calvary" 
from  the  Lat.  ccdvaria).      The  location  was  evi- 
dently well   known    by    the    current 
1.  The     designation.       There     was   doubtless 
Name      originally  in  the  Aramaic  a  limiting 
Gtolgrotha,  addition,  as  there  are  traces  in  the 
itsOriffin   Pseudepigrapha    (particularly   in    the 
andlm-    Ethiopic    Book    of    Adam)    and    in 
pUcation*.  the     Church     Fathers     (Epiphanius, 
Hcsr.,  xlvi.;  Basil,  of  Seleucia,  OratiOf 
xxxviii.)    that   it  was   connected   with   the  name 
of  Adam.     For  the  story  in  its  Jewish  form  consult 
J.    A.    Fabricius,    Codex    pseudepigraphuset   Veris 
Testamenih  i.  60,  75,  267-268,  Hamburg,  1722.  The 
form  and  content  of  the  tradition  imply  that  there 
was  a  round  knoll,  by  its  shape  suggesting  the  form 
of  a  skull,  and  near  it  a  sharp  depression  which  was 
associated  in  legend  with  the  name  of  Adam,  whose 
skull  was  said  to  have  been  deposited  there  by  Shem 
In  the  center  of  the  earth  (cf.  Ezek.  v.  5).    The  New 
Testament  locates  Golgotha  outside  the  city  (Heb. 
xiii.  12;   Matt,  xxvii.  32;   Mark  xv.  20;   John  xix. 
17),  but  near  the  city  (John  xix.  20)  and  by  the  road 
(Matt,  xxvii.  39).    The  marks  of  identification  re- 
quire that  the  place  be  sought  to  the  north  of 
Jerusalem,  since  only  there  do  the  exits  from  the 
city  debouch  upon  a  plain,  as  was  remarked  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Eusebius  {Onomaaticon,  ed.  Lagarde, 
Gdttingen,  1870,  p.  229.  cf.  99  and  248,  also  130). 
The  place  Eusebius  had  in  mind  was  certainly  the 
site  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  built  by 
Constantine,  but  that  this  is  the  true  site  has  in 
modem  times  been  questioned. 

Eusebius,  in  telling  of  the  command  of  Constan- 
tine to  erect  a  stately  structure  over  the  tomb  of 
Jesus  (Life  of  Constantine,  iii.  25-40), 
2.  Ensebias  says  nothing  of  any  official  order  to 
conoernixiff  make  search  for  the  true  site  of  the 
the  Site,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus.  He 
narrates  that  the  place  had  been  buried 
deep  in  rubbish,  over  this  a  pavement  had  been  laid, 
and  on  this  a  temple  to  Venus  erected.  By  com- 
mand of  the  emperor  this  temple  was  destroyed  and 
the  rubbish  carried  away,  when  the  tomb  of  Jesus 
was  disclosed,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  emperor  (Life 
of  Constantine,  iii.  30).  The  story  of  Eusebius 
shows  that  in  Jerusalem,  at  least  among  Christians, 
not  the  slightest  doubt  existed  concerning  the  site 
of  the  tomb.  Yet  Edward  Robinson  and  other 
scholars  who  could  not  feel  sure  of  the  site  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  words  of 
Eusebius,  the  place  had  remained  forgotten,  and 
that  the  words  of  Constantine  were  that  the  redis- 
covery was  a  miracle.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  no  words  of  Eusebius  affirm  that  knowl- 
edge of  the  place  had  been  lost,  as  in  that  case  it 
would  have  been  expected  that  Constantine  would 
have  ordered  careful  search  for  the  true  site.  Euse- 
bius has  raised  doubts  in  another  direction  by  the 
fact  that  his  list  of  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem  is  not 
altogether  trustworthy  {Hist.  eccL,  iv.  5-6,  v.  12). 
Still  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  short  break  (be- 
tween 70  and  135  a.d.)  in  the  continuity  of  the 
Christian  community  had  not  resulted  in  the  total 
loss  of  knowledge  of  the  notable  site  of  the  death 
ftnd  resurrection  of  Jesus.     And,  though  the  first 


generation  of  Christians  might  place  no  special 
emphasis  upon  knowledge  of  the  sacred  sites,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  forgot  the  location,  especially 
since  Golgotha  is  shown  by  the  way  the  word  is  used 
in  the  Gospels  to  have  been  a  well-known  place. 
The  covering  and  defiling  of  the  site  Eusebius  traces 
to  ungodly  men  (whom  he  does  not  name)  and  to 
the  whole  horde  of  demons.  Jerome  states  that 
for  180  years,  from  Hadrian's  time  to  that  of  Con- 
stantine, a  statue  of  Jupiter  stood  on  the  place  of 
the  resurrection  and  one  of  Venus  on  the  place  of  the 
crucifixion,  placed  there  with  the  design  of  casting 
scorn  upon  the  faith.  So  far  as  Jerome  controverts 
Eusebius,  he  may  not  receive  the  preference.  In 
general,  the  attribution  of  design  in  the  placing  of 
rubbish  on  the  spot  and  the  erection  of  the  heathen 
objects  there  may  be  wrong,  and  the  results  may 
have  been  brought  about  simply  by  the  location 
just  outside  the  walls.  While  Eusebius's  identifica- 
tion may  be  correct,  he  mentions  no  mark  by  which 
the  identification  was  assured.  So  long  as  other 
graves  in  the  vicinity  were  unknown,  his  location 
would  be  imchallenged.  That  is  no  longer  the  case, 
since  the  graves  assigned  to  Nicodemus  and  Joseph 
of  Arimathsa  are  now  known  and  supposed  to 
have  been  connected  with  that  known  as  the  Holy 
Sepulcher.  Indeed,  the  discovery  of  still  others  has 
made  questionable  the  assertion  that  the  site  of 
Constantine 's  church  covered  that  of  the  tomb  of 
Jesus. 

The  objections  of  Jonas  Eorte,  who  first  ques- 
tioned the  identification,  were  b&sed  upon  the 
relation  of  the  site  to  the  walls,  consid- 
8.  Modern  erations  which  are  vitiated  by  remem- 
Identifica-  bering  that  the  present  north  wall  dates 
tions.  from  41  to  70  a.d.,  and  that  the  "sec- 
ond "  wall  was  in  the  time  of  Jesus  the 
northern  limit  of  the  city.  Recent  investigations  by 
tracing  the  course  of  the  "  second  "  wall  have  made 
it  very  likely  that  Golgotha  lay  outside.  O.  Thenius 
decided  for  the  Grotto  of  Jeremiah  northeast  from 
the  Damascus  Gate  and  the  hill  near  it.  James 
Fergusson  hit  upon  the  strange  identification  with 
Mount  Moriah,  that  is,  the  site  of  the  present  Mosque 
of  Omar.  Still  more  recently  a  small  hill  outside 
the  Damascus  Gate  and  to  the  left  of  the  road  to 
Nablus  has  been  claimed  as  the  site — so  General 
Gordon  In  1883.  E.  M.  fclos  selected  a  spot  for  the 
tomb  about  200  yards  south  of  the  present  church. 
These  identifications  are  without  value. 

It  was  the  followers  of  Eusebius — Rufinus,  Socra- 
tes, Sozomen,  and  Theodore t — not  Eusebius  himself, 
who  brought  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine, 
into  connection  with  the  finding  of  the  grave  and 
of  the  three  crosses  and  the  inscription  of  Pilate  and 
with  the  building  of  the  church  on  the  site  (see 
Cross,  Invention  op  the).  Eusebius  places  her 
church  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  he  is  to  be 
followed.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  was  the 
custom  in  Christian  circles  to  honor  the  sites  of  the 
burial  of  martyrs.  Eusebius  relates  {Demonstraiio 
evangelica,  vi.  18)  that  Christian  pilgrims  came  from 
all  parts  to  Jerusalem  to  assure  themselves  by  sight 
of  the  ruined  state  of  Jerusalem  of  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  and  to  pray  in  the  cave  of  Bethlehem  or 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives.    It  was  in  connection  with 
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these  pilgrimages  that  Constantine  thought  to  adorn 
the  tomb  by  a  structure,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
due  chiefly  to  Eusebius's  description  (Life  of  Con- 
stantine, iii.  25-40).  Another  writing  of  Eusebius 
dealing  wholly  with  this  subject  is  not  extant. 
Eusebius's  account  is  confirmed  and  supplemented 
by  the  account  of  the  pilgrimage  of  Silvia  Aquitana 
(380-390),  and  C.  Mommert's  investigations  have 
shed  much  light  on  the  subject.  The  site  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  is  to-day  shut  in 
by  streets.  The  rocks  under  the  foundation  slope 
from  west  to  east  and  from  north  to  south,  so  the 
site  is  not  level,  leading  to  the  necessity  for  prepara- 
tion for  building  by  leveling  the  ground.  That  fact 
has  led  to  certain  investigations,  and  invites  a 
description  of  the  parts  of  the  church. 

n.  The  Structures  Erected  There.— 1.  By  Con- 

•tantizie:  The  rocks  about  the  grave  are  broken 

away  on  all  sides  so  that  it  has  the 

1    The      appearance  of  a  monument.    The  lev- 

Botunda  eling  of  the  site  probably  produced 
of  the  changes  in  the  relation  of  the  tomb  to 
Besurreo'  its  entrance,  though  it  is  possible  that 
tion.  i}xe  level  of  the  approach  remained  as 
it  was.  To  the  east  of  the  tomb  lay  the 
stone,  described  by  Antoninus  Placentinus  (c.  570) 
as  like  a  millstone,  which  was  rolled  to  the  mouth 
of  the  grave  to  close  it  (Mark  xvi.  3).  The  interior 
of  the  tomb  is  said  by  Arculf  (c.  670)  to  have  been 
large  enough  to  hold  nine  men  standing,  and  the 
roof  might  be  touched  by  raising  the  hand.  The 
grave  was  to  the  north,  on  the  right  of  the  entrance, 
trough-like,  three  spans  above  the  floor.  This,  as 
the  central  point  of  interest,  Constantine  had 
adorned  with  beautiful  and  costly  pillars.  A  round 
structure  was  arranged  about  the  grave,  with  a 
circular  hall,  the  upper  part  of  which  was  open 
to  the  sky.  The  connection  of  this  structure  with 
the  other  buildings  is  showTi  to  be  possible  from  the 
fact  that  neither  the  inner  circle  of  pillars  which  it 
contained  nor  the  containing  wall  were  closed  toward 
the  east. 

The  basilica  stretched  in  a  broad  middle  aisle 

and   two   smaller   side   aisles   eastward   from    the 

rotunda,  about  245  feet  in  length.    The 

2.  The      elevated  choir,  with  the  altar,  bishop's 

Basilica,    throne,  and   twelve   beautiful   pillars, 

Atrium,    closed  the  middle  aisle  to  the  east. 

and  Pro-    Mommert  locates  it  partly  over  Hel- 

pyleBum.  ena's  chapel  and  partly  over  the  Chapel 
of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross.  Doubt 
arises  as  to  the  place  meant  as  that  where  the  cross 
was  found;  whether  it  was  at  or  near  Golgotha,  or 
in  the  holy  tomb,  or  in  the  so-called  Cliapel  of 
Helena,  or  in  a  still  deeper  hole  in  the  rock,  the  so- 
called  Chapel  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross.  The 
finding  was  first  mentioned  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
about  350  (Catecheses,  x.  19),  described  first  by 
Rufinus,  Socrates,  and  others,  though  the  accounts 
differ.  The  place  of  the  crucifixion  was  given  as 
in  the  southern  aisle,  west  of  the  choir.  Constan- 
tino's builders  treated  this  in  like  manner  as  they 
did  the  grave,  breaking  away  the  rock  so  that  a 
high  hexagonal  platform  raised  itself  above  the  sur- 
rounding level,  to  which  the  names  Mount  of  the 
Rock,  Mount  Golgotha,  and  Mount  Calvary  became 


attached.  Three  doors  in  the  east  waD  of  tk 
basilica  connected  the  latter  with  the  atrium.  Tlit 
this  was  to  the  east  of  the  basilica  is  oonfinned  bf 
the  Madeba  map,  by  investigations  on  the  spot,  i 
by  the  fact  that  to  the  east  lay  the  market-pbot 
The  architect  thus  departed  from  custom  m  tk 
construction  of  the  building,  constrained  partly  bj 
the  circumstance  that  the  tomb  would  not  be  soiW 
ably  located  in  the  court  of  the  church.  The  atrium 
was  a  hall  of  pillars  provided  with  lavers.  Fran 
this  three  doors  led  into  the  propybeum.  As  early 
as  1844-46  Dr.  Schultz  and  Professor  Krafft,  of  Bods. 
found  traces  of  this  structure,  which  were  confirmed 
by  Mommert  and  supplemented  by  later  discoveries. 
The  whole  building  was  begun  in  326  and  coiw- 
crated  in  336. 

2.  Later  Structures:  These  buildings  were  des- 
troyed by  fire  under  Chosroes  II.  in  614.  hi  616 
Modestus,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Theodoons, 
began  the  erection  of  new  structures  which,  finished 
in  626,  differed  from  those  erected  by  ConstantiBe. 
He  suppUed  the  rotunda  with  three  new  nidieB  oi 
the  south,  east,  and  north,  and  installed  altars.  To 
the  southeast  he  built  a  Church  of  St.  Mary;  over 
Golgotha,  a  special  chapel;  and  over  the  place  of 
the  invention  of  the  cross  he  erected  a  basilica  calkd 
the  Martyriimi,  between  which  and  the  rotunda 
was  a  square,  entered  from  the  south.  The  situa- 
tion of  Christians  and  their  possessions  after  the 
taking  of  the  city  by  the  Arabs  under  Omar  in  637 
became  constantly  more  precarious.  From  an  old 
Arabic  inscription  on  stone,  found  July  31,  1897,  ii 
appears  that  the  Arabs  possessed  in  the  first  half  of 
the  tenth  century  a  mosque  on  the  site  of  Constan- 
tine's  atrium,  conmiemorating  the  fact  that  Omar 
had  prayed  there.  In  the  same  century  the  building 
of  Modestus  were  burned,  and  about  1010  special 
orders  directed  the  destruction  of  the  tomb.  In 
1048  new  structures  were  erected  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Byzantine  emperor  which  embraced  the 
rotunda,  chapeb  over  Golgotha  and  over  the  stone 
on  which  Jesus  was  said  to  have  been  laid  for  his 
anointing,  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Invention  of  the 
Cross.  These  coincided  in  general  with  those  of 
Modestus,  and  were  entered  by  the  Crusaders  in 
1099.  Under  the  Crusaders  new  structures  were 
begun  in  1140  and  completed  about  1168,  among 
them  a  church  with  three  aisles,  in  the  French  style 
of  the  twelfth  century.  The  tomb  itself  was  aL»o 
subjected  to  change.  After  the  destruction  in  1244, 
the  church  of  the  Crusaders  was  restored  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  cHapel 
of  the  tomb  wais  newly  erected  by  Boniface  of 
Ragusa,  also  the  Chapel  of  the  Angels.  On  Oct.  12, 
1808,  the  larger  part  of  the  church  over  the  tomb 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  Restoration  began  in  1809 
under  the  auspices  of  Greeks  and  Armenians  upon 
the  plans  of  Eonmenus  Kalfa,  a  Greek.  The  present 
dome  was  erected  in  1868  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  France  and  Russia. 

Light  is  throwTi  on  the  form  of  these  varied  struc- 
tures by  models  in  Europe  copied  from  the  originals. 
These  are  the  holy  tomb  in  San  Stefano  in  Bologna 
(430),  the  Chapel  of  the  Tomb  in  Constance  (tenth 
century),  and  that  in  GOrUtz  (1480). 

(H.  GUTHS.) 
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Bibzjoorapht:  In  general:  G.  Williams,  The  Holy  City 
and  the  Architecture  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  vol.  ii,  London. 
1849;  R.  WUlis.  The  Architectural  Hiat,  of  the  Holy  City, 
ib.  1840;  T.  Tobler.  Oolootha,  aeine  Kirchen  und  Kldeter, 
Bern,  1851;  M.  de  VogQ^.  Lee  £glieee  de  la  terre  eainU, 
FkriB,  1860;  P.  Schegg,  Die  Bauten  Conataniine  aber  dem 
heUioen  Grab,  Freising,  1867;  C.  Warren  and  C.  Wilson. 
Hecotatry  of  Jeruealem,  London,  1876;  C.  Schick,  in  ZDPV, 
▼iii  (1885),  245  sqq.,  250  sqq.,  zii  (1889),  1  sqq.;  H.  Lewis. 
The  Holy  Placee  of  Jeruealem,  London.  1888;  G.  Jeffery, 
The  BuUdinge  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jeruealem,  ib.  1895; 
Publicatione  of  the  PUgrime'  Text  Society,  13  vols.,  ib.  1897 
(vol.  i  is  very  important,  contains  excerpts  from  the  writings 
of  Eusebius  pertinent  to  the  subject,  also  the  "  Pilgrimage 
of  St.  Sylvia");  J.  Germer-Durand,  La  Baeilique  de  Con- 
etaniin,  in  Echoe  d' orient,  April,  1898;  C.  Mommert,  Die 
heilioe  Qrabeekirche  eu  Jeruealem  in  ihrem  ureprHnglichen 
Zuetande,  Leipsic,  1898;  Oolootha  und  daa  heilioe  Orab  tu 
Jeruealem,  ib.  1900. 

On  the  location:  J.  Korte,  Reiee  nach  dem  o^lobten 
Lande,  Halle,  1743-51;  F.  A.  de  Chateaubriand.  Itiniraire 
de  Parie  h  Jeruealem,  Paris,  1811;  Robinson,  Reeearchee 
and  Neuier  Reeearchee,  passim;  A.  Schaffter,  Die  echte 
Laoe  dee  heUigen  Orabee,  Bern,  1849;  J.  N.  Sepp,  Jeru^ 
ealem  und  dae  heilioe  Land,  i.  263  sqq.,  418  sqq.,  Schaff- 
hausen,  1873;  C.  CTlermont-Ganneau,  VAiithenticiti  du 
Saint-Sipulcre,  Paris,  1877;  C.  Warren  and  C.  Wilaon, 
The  Temple  or  the  Tomb,  London,  1880;  C.  Wilson,  Ool- 
goOui  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  ib.  1906;  K.  Baedeker,  Palee- 
tine  and  Syria,  pp.  35  sqq.,  New  York,  1906;  PEF,  Quar- 
terly Report,  Jan.  -  Apr.,  1907. 

Consult  further:  O.  Thenius,  in  ZHT,  1842,  part  iv., 
pp.  3  sqq.;  J.  Fergusson,  The  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the 
Temple  at  Jeruealem,  London,  1865;  F.  W.  Unger,  Die 
Bauten  Conetantine  am  heiligen  Grabetu  Jeruealem,  Gdt- 
tingen,  1863;  C.  R.  Conder,  in  the  Survey  of  Weetem  Palee- 
tine,  pp.  429  sqq.,  London,  1884;  S.  Merrill,  in  Andover 
Review,  1885,  483-488;  PEF,  Quarterly  Staiemenie,  par- 
ticularly for  1892;  E.  M.  Clos,  Kreuz  und  Orab  Jeeu, 
Kempten,  1898.  On  the  story  of  Adam  referred  to  in  the 
text  consult  Dae  chrietliche  Adambuch  dee  Morgenlandee, 
in  JahrbUcher  der  bibliechen  Wiaeenechaft,  v.  Ill  sqq., 
Gdttingen.  1853.  Plans  and  reproductions  are  given  in  vol. 
i.  of  the  Publicatione  of  the  Pilorime'  Text  Society,  ut  sup. 

HOLY  SEPULCHER,  ORDERS  OF  THE:  Among 
the  several  Roman  Catholic  orders  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher  four  deserve  special  mention: 

1.  Canons  of  the  Holy  SepvlchtT  (Fratrea  cnici- 
feri  dominici  sepidcri  Hierosolymitanx) :  An  order 
founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  when  Patriarch  Amulf  of  Jerusalem 
(1111-18)  united  the  clerks  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher  into  a  community.  Calixtus  II. 
confirmed  the  order  in  1122,  and  in  1144  it  had 
more  than  seven  houses  in  Palestine.  In  1187  the 
seat  of  the  order  was  transferred  to  Acre  and  in  1291 
was  centered  in  the  Occident,  where  its  houses 
furnished  lodging  and  assistance  to  pilgrims  to  the 
Holy  Land.  In  1489  the  Canons  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
cher were  united  by  Innocent  VIII.  with  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  and  preserved  their  independence  only 
in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Poland,  where  some  houses 
survived  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  only  house  still  existing  is  that  at 
Cracow. 

2.  Canonesses  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  (Sepulcrines) : 
The  female  branch  of  the  Canons  since  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  order  attained  its  zenith  after  the  rigid 
reform  carried  through  by  the  Marchioness  Claudia 
de  Mouy,  when  she  erected  a  house  for  the  Canon- 
esses  at  Charleville.  Her  rule  was  confirmed  by 
Urban  VIII.  in  1631,  and  houses  of  the  order  still 
exist  in  France  and  Belgium,  with  one  in  Baden- 
Baden  and  branches  at  Bruchsal. 

8 .  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  (Golden  Knights) : 


An  order,  founded  toward  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  included  all  knightly  pilgrims  to 
Palestine  who  had  received  the  accolade  at  Jenisar 
lem  from  the  Guardian  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  The 
order  is  said  to  have  been  orally  confirmed  by  Leo 
X.,  but  it  was  not  until  1746  that  Benedict  XIV. 
gave  it  a  written  confirmation.  Pius  IX.,  after  re- 
establishing a  Latin  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  in 
1847,  granted  the  patriarch  the  exclusive  right  to 
create  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  and  by  the 
brief  Cum  multa  of  Jan.  24,  1868,  promulgated  a 
formal  rule  for  the  order.  The  Knights  wear  on  a 
white  mantle  a  red  enameled  quintuple  cross  (the 
"  cross  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  ")•  The  accolade 
is  to  be  given  in  Jerusalem,  but  may  be  conferred 
through  a  deputy.  The  recipient  promises  to  be 
willing  to  work  for  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  order  is 
divided  into  three  classes:  knights,  conunanders, 
and  grand  crosses,  the  first  being  required  to  pay 
1,000  francs  on  admission,  the  second  2,000,  and 
the  third  3,000. 

4.  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher:  A  name  applied 
to  the  Franciscans  stationed  in  Jerusalem.  Even 
after  the  fall  of  Acre  Franciscan  minorites  remained 
in  Palestine  to  protect  the  Holy  Places,  notwith- 
standing the  martyrdom  of  almost  2,000  of  their 
number.  Since  1657  the  mother  house  of  the  order 
has  been  the  great  monastery  of  San  Salvator  in 
Jerusalem,  which  normally  contains  twenty-five 
regular  priests  and  fifty-five  lay  brothers.  A  smaller 
monastery,  adjoining  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulcher, serves  as  a  residence  for  the  priests  and  lay 
brothers  who  conduct  the  services  in  the  church. 

(O.  ZOCKLBRf.) 

Biblioorapht:  In  general  consult  R.  Rdhricht,  Reoeeta 
regni  Hieroeolymitani,  no.  75,  Innsbruck,  1893;  idem,  Oe- 
achichte  dee  Konioereiche  Jeruealem,  p.  96  et  iMtssim,  ib. 
1898.  On  1  consult:  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  Konorega- 
tionen,  ii.  24;  Helyot,  Ordree  monaetiquee,  ii  114  sqq.; 
KL,  V.  977.  On  2  consult:  Heimbucher,  ut  sup.,  ii.  81- 
82;  Helyot,  ut  sup.,  u.  124  sqq.;  KL,  v.  977.  On  3 
consult:  J.  Hermes,  Der  Orden  vom  heiligen  Orabe,  Cologne, 
1870;  Passini,  II  eacro  militare  ordine  o^oeolimitano  del 
e.  eepolero,  Pisa,  1889;  KL,  v.  978.  On  4  consult:  Heim- 
bucher, ut  sup.,  ii.  427;  KL,  v.  978-980;  L.  Michiele,  Al- 
bum de  la  mieeion  franciecaine  de  terre  eainte,  2  vols., 
Venice,  1893. 

HOLY  SPIRIT  (m  the  A.  V.  and  older  English, 
Holy  Ghost):  The  third  person  of  the  Trinity. 
Other  Scriptural  designations  are:  the  Spirit 
(Matt.  iv.  1);  the  Spirit  of  God  (I  Cor.  ii.  14);  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  (I  Pet.  i.  11);  the  Spirit  of  grace 
(Heb.  X.  29);  the  Spirit  of  truth  (John  xvi.  13);  the 
CJomforter  (Gk.  parakletes,  "  advocate,  interoessor, 
helper  ";  John  xiv.  26,  xv.  26).  For  the  Trinitarian 
relation  of  the  Spirit  see  Trinity;  for  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Spirit  see  Filioqub  Controversy. 
This  article  will  deal  with  the  personality  and  work 
of  the  Spirit. 

L  Personality:  While  early  Christian  writings 
(the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  Justin  Martyr,  Irensus, 
Origen)  seem  at  times  to  teach  the  subordination 
of  the  Spirit  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son,  and 
to  waver  concerning  his  personality,  upon  the 
whole  their  testimony  is  immistakably  in  favor 
of  the  personality.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  not  made  prominent  till  the  fourth 
century.    The   Apostles*   and  Nicene  Creed  have 
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the  simple  statements  of  belief  **  in  the  Holy 
Ghost."  The  Nicene  Creed  as  revised  at  Constan- 
tinople (381)  has  the  fuller  formula,  [And  we  believe] 
"  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life, 
who  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  and  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son  is  adored  and  glorified,  who 
spake  by  the  prophets."  The  personality  of  the 
Spirit  is  rejected  by  Sabellians,  Arians,  Socinians, 
and  Unitarians,  the  Socinians  representing  the  Spirit 
as  an  energy  or  power  of  God.  The  personality  is 
proved  by  the  following  considerations:  (1)  The 
personal  pronoun  "  he  "  is  used  of  the  Spirit  (John 
xvi.  13).  (2)  He  is  expressly  distinguished  from 
God  the  Father  and  the  Son  (John  xiv.  16,  26; 
I  Cor.  ii.  10).  (3)  Acts  of  will  and  intelligence  are 
attributed  to  him,  such  as  belong  only  to  a  per- 
sonal agent  (John  xv.  26,  xvi.  8,  13;  Acts  xiii.  2; 
Rom.  viii.  26).  (4)  He  is  directly  contrasted  with 
Satan  (Acts  v.  3)  and  may  be  the  object  of  blas- 
phemy (Matt.  xii.  31),  falsehood  (Acts  v.  3),  and 
grievance  (Eph.  iv.  30).  (5)  In  the  formula  of 
baptism  (Matt,  xxviii.  19)  and  in  the  apostolic 
benediction  (II  Cor.  xiii.  14)  he  is  distinguished 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son;  so  also  in  I  Pet.  i. 
1-12  distinct  functions  are  ascribed  to  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit. 

n.  Office  and  Work:  Like  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  the  Spirit  has  ever  been  active.  Hb  person- 
ality and  his  work  are  brought  out 
Biblical  clearly  in  the  New  Testament  as  effi- 
Teaching.  cient  in  the  renewal  of  the  soul  and  its 
sanctification.  The  fact  that  Christ 
promised  to  send  the  Holy  Spirit  and  assured  the 
disciples  that  they  should  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  indicates  that  his  temporal  mission  in  the 
Church  involved,  if  not  some  new  element  of  ac- 
tivity, at  least  some  increase  in  the  efficacy  of  that 
influence  which  it  has  always  been  his  office  to 
exercise  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  According  to  the 
statements  of  the  apostolic  writers,  he  was  the 
author  of  the  light  which  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  of  the  coming  of  Christ  (I  Pet.  i.  11) 
and  of  their  inspiration  (II  Pet.  i.  21).  It  might 
be  possible  to  explain  all  pavssages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment referring  to  the  "  Spirit  of  God  "  (Gen.  i.  2, 
\n.  3;  etc.)  as  meaning  the  influence  of  God  upon 
the  heart  of  man;  but  in  view  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment revelation  the  influence  of  the  personal  Holy 
Spirit  appears  in  the  operation  of  God  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  and  prophets. 

As  for  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  determine  with  assurance  whether  the 
personal  Holy  Spirit  is  meant  or  the  divine  influence 
(cf.  Luke  iv.  18).  But  that  he  had  a  definite  work 
assigned  to  him  in  the  development  of  our  Lord*s 
life  the  language  certainly  implies  (Matt.  iii.  16, 
iv.  1;  Luke  i.  35).  In  his  last  discourses  Jesus 
promised  that  the  Spirit  should  come  as  his  repre- 
sentative after  his  removal  from  the  earth  and  the 
dispenser  of  the  benefits  of  his  life  to  the  souls  of 
believers  (John  xiv.  16,  xv.  26,  xvi.  7,  13;  Acts 
i.  8).  The  Spirit  is  called  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (Rom. 
viii.  9)  because  he  holds  the  relation  of  a  dispenser 
to  the  benefits  of  Christ's  salvation.  He  has  a 
relation  to  Christ  similar  to  that  which  the  Son  has 
to  the  Father:  as  the  Son  reveals  the  Father  (John 


i.  18),  so  the  Spirit  reveals  the  grace  and  meritonous 
atonement  and  promises  of  Christ  to  the  heart  d 
the  believer  (John  xvi.  15). 

The  Spirit,  as  promised,  descended  with  power 
on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.).     Since  that  day 
the  Church  has  looked  to  the  Spirit  as 
The        the  source  of  all  inner  enlightenment. 
Descent     without    whose    agency    man   neither 
of  the       knows  Christ  as  his  Savior  nor  can  call 
Spirit       him  Lord  (I  Cor.  xii.  3).    He  is  called 
the  "  Holy  Spirit  of  promise  "  (EpL 
i.  13)  with  reference  to  the  new  life  of  the  believer 
and  the  new  realm  into  which  the  believer  is  trans- 
ferred.   He  is  the  originator  of  the  conviction  of  an 
(John  xvi.  8-9)   and  the  author   of  regeneratioD 
(John  iii.  5).    He  promotes  the  sanctification  of  the 
soul  (I  CJor.  vi.  11),  and  imparts  to  the  Churdi  his 
special  gifts  (I  Cor.  xii.  4).    The  agency  of  the  Spirit 
extends  to  assuring  the  behever  of  his  union  with 
Christ,  and  participation  in  the  promises  of  eternal 
life  (Rom.  viii.  16).     All  spiritual  blessings,  right- 
eousness, peace,  and  joy,  come  to  the  believer  by 
reason  of  his  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Rom.  xiv. 
17;   Eph.  ii.  18).    All  kinds  and  degrees  of  sin  may 
be  forgiven,  except  the  sin  of  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Matt.  xii.  31,  32) .    This  sin  is  unpardon- 
able, because  it  is  the  final  rejection  of  the  saving 
knowledge  of  Christ  himself. 

The  present  dispensation  is  called  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Spirit  because  of  the  prominence  given 
to  his  work  and  person.  The  Spirit's  work,  however, 
is  in  no  sense  an  atoning  work  or  a  substitute  for 
that  of  Christ.  It  is  mediatorial  between  the  Savior 
and  the  saved,  realizing  the  salvation  of  Jesus  in 
the  lives  and  experiences  of  individuals.  The  mani- 
festation of  the  Spirit  continues,  as  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost,  a  manifestation  of  power — the  power  of 
a  new  life  and  spiritual  energy  (Acts  i.  8).  There 
is  no  indication  in  the  New  Testament  that  this 
manifestation  of  power  was  to  be  confined  to  apos- 
tolic times,  though  it  is  reasonable  that  the  methods 
of  the  manifestation  should  be  different  in  kind  at 
different  epochs.  D.  S.  Schaff. 

Bibliography:  Of  the  Confessions  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession as  revised  in  1903  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  con- 
tains the  fullest  treatment.  Consult:  A.  Kuyper,  Tfu 
Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  New  York,  1900  (contains  a  bib- 
liography of  the  older  literature);  J.  Owen.  Of  the  Hol^ 
Spirit,  London,.  1674  (the  classic  in  English);  R.  Heber. 
Personality  and  Office  of  the  .  .  .  Comforter,  ib.  1816;  Pye 
Smith,  On  the  Holy  Ghost,  ib.  1831;  K.  A.  Kahnis,  Die 
Lehre  vom  heiliuen  GeisU,  Halle,  1847  (incomplete);  J. 
Buchanan,  Office  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Edinburgh. 
1856;  J.  Hare,  The  Mission  of  the  Comforter,  ed.  E.  H. 
Plumptre,  ib.  1877;  H.  H.  Wendt,  Die  Begnffe  Fleiadi 
und  Geist  im  biblischen  Sprachgebrauch,  Gotha,  1878; 
G.  Smeaton,  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Edinburgh.  1882; 
H.  Gunkel,  Die  Wirkungen  des  heili{fen  Geistea  nach  der 
.  .  .  Anschauung  der  apostolischen  Zeit  und  nach  der 
Lehre  des  .  .  .  Paulus,  Halle,  1888;  J.  Robaon.  The  Holy 
Spirit,  the  ParacleU,  Aberdeen,  1893;  A.  J.  Gordon,  The 
Ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  New  York.  1894;  W.  K6U- 
ing,  Pneumatologie  oder  die  Lehre  von  der  Perwon  dee  h^i- 
gen  Geistes,  Giitersloh,  1894;  J.  P.  Coyle,  The  Holy  Spirit 
in  Literature  and  Life,  Boston,  1895;  K.  von  Lechler,  Die 
biblische  Lehre  vom  heiligen  Geiste,  Leipsic,  1899;  K 
F.  Nosgen,  Geschichte  von  der  Lehre  vom  heUigen  Geiste. 
GQtcrsloh,  1899;  idem.  Das  Wesen  und  Wirken  des 
HeUigen  GeisUs,  Berlin,  1907;  F.  B.  Denio,  The  Supreme 
Leader,  Boston.  1900:  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.  The  Revelation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  London,  1902;  L.  B.  Crane,  Teadiings 
of  Jesus  concerning   the   Holy  Spirit,    New   York,    1906; 
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J.  H.  B.  Masterman.  "  /  believe  in  the  Holy  Ohosi^  A 
Study  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Light  of 
Modern  Thought,  London.  1007;  A.  C.  A.  Hall.  The  Work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Milwaukee,  1907;  J.  D.  Folsom,  The 
Holy  Spirit  our  Helper,  New  York,  1907;  G.  F.  Holden. 
The  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter,  New  York.  1906;  F.  C. 
Porter.  The  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Word  of  God  in  Modem 
Theology,  ib.  1908;  E.  W.  Winstanley,  The  Spirit  in  the 
N.  T.,  ib.  1908.  Consult  also  the  pertinent  sections  on 
the  systems  of  theology  cited  under  Dogma,  Dogmatics. 

HOLY  THURSDAY.     See  Holy  Week,  §  4. 

HOLY  WATER:  Water  over  which  the  prayer  of 
consecration  has  been  offered,  which  is  then  used 
symbolically  in  ceremonial  lustration.  Purifications 
in  religion  and  worship  by  means  of  water  were 
familiar  both  to  the  Oriental  and  to  the  classical 
eystems  of  antiquity.  On  this  point  Egyptians, 
Indians,  Persians,  and  Semites  stood  on  a  common 
ground.  The  custom  is  found  in  ancient  and  later 
Judaism  (see  Defilement  and  Purification,  Cere- 
monial). There  was  a  vessel  provided  for  the  lus- 
tration of  priests  in  both  Tabernacle  and  Temple. 
Greeks  and  Romans  not  only  paid  reverential  honor 
to  sacred  wells,  but  vessels  of  water  stood  in  the 
confines  of  ancient  temples,  lustration  being  accom- 
plished by  the  individual  or  the  priest.  Under  the 
influence  of  both  Jewish  and  heathen  precedent 
Christianity  introduced  similar  forms  of  purifica- 
tion. Tertullian  speaks  of  the  custom  of  washing 
the  hands  before  prayer  (De  oratiOf  xi.),  and  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  witness  to  the  same  habit 
(viii.  32).  A  bowl  of  water  (see  Cantharus)  was 
provided  in  the  atrium  of  the  basilica  (Eusebius, 
Hist,  ecd.,  X.,  iv.  40).  In  this  connection  the  old 
inscription  was  frequently  applied,  "  Cleanse  not 
only  the  face,  but  lawlessness,"  and  on  the  ves- 
sel before  old  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Rome  there 
was  the  inscription:  "  Whoever  thou  art  who  ap- 
proachest  the  sacred  shrine  of  Paul,  venerated  for 
its  merits,  wash  as  a  suppliant  thy  hands  in  the 
font."  In  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  hands 
of  those  who  received,  as  well  as  the  hands  of  the 
ministering  priest,  were  washed  (cf.  the  authorities 
cited  in  DC  A,  i.  758-759).  These  lustrations  were 
symbolic  acts  and  were  made  with  unblessed  water, 
which  was  distinguished  from  that  which  the  Church 
used  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  The  effects  of 
this  sacrament  were  associated  with  the  blessing  of 
the  water,  and  the  sphere  of  the  benediction  was 
superstitiously  extended,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
the  bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper  (Tertullian,  Ad 
tixorem,  ii.  5),  being  regarded  as  efficacious  in  sick- 
ness and  as  a  protection  against  demons.  But  this 
development  required  considerable  time.  Lustra- 
tion and  baptism  were  for  a  time  found  side  by  side; 
then  a  third  element  was  introduced  in  the  fourth 
century,  blessed  water  or  holy  water.  The  blessing 
element  originated  from  the  sacrament,  the  free 
use  of  it  from  the  custom  of  lustration.  The  in- 
crease of  popular  superstition  caused  this  combina- 
tion. A  formula  for  benediction  occurs  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions  (viii.  29;  Eng.  transl.  in  ANF, 
vii.  494),  and  the  conferrer  of  the  benediction  was 
the  bishop  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  the  presbyter. 
Stories  of  miracles  made  the  custom  popular.  In 
order  to  regulate  the  usage  and  to  protect  it  against 
the  extension  of  superstitious  practises,  at  the  be- 


ginning of  the  Carolingian  age  the  benediction  of 
water  was  made  an  ordinary  act  of  worship.  A 
formula  was  established  for  it  in  the  Gregorian 
Sacramentary,  which  became  the  standard  and  is 
found  in  the  Roman  Ritual.  Its  connection  with 
the  superstition  of  the  ancient  Church  is  evident, 
especially  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  exorcism  a 
prayer  was  offered  beseeching  the  banishment  of 
the  evil  one,  while  the  closing  petition  in  the  blessing 
of  holy  water  also  mentions  the  driving  away  of 
demons  and  diseases,  freeing  the  recipients  from  all 
evil,  and  asking  that  the  spirit  of  pestilence  may  not 
reside  there,  and  that  all  acts  of  envy  of  the  latent 
enemy  may  be  averted.  Salt  was  mixed  with  the 
water,  through  an  apocryphal  direction  of  Pope 
Alexander  I.;  the  altar  was  first  sprinkled,  then  the 
ministry  and  clergy,  and  then  the  people;  the 
faithful  were  allowed  to  take  the  holy  water  home 
for  sprinkling  the  sick,  houses,  fields,  and  so  on. 
Holy  water  is  used  by  the  Church  for  numerous 
benedictions,  besides  those  mentioned  above.  It  is 
kept  in  church  in  a  special  movable  vessel  or  in  a 
permanent  holy  water  stoop.  Probably  the  earliest 
example  of  this  stoop  came  from  Tunis,  and  dates 
from  about  the  fifth  century.  More  certainly  applied 
to  this  use  was  a  Byzantine  marble  urn  (cf.  F.  X. 
Kraus,  Recdenqjklophdie  der  christlichen  AUertumer^ 
ii.  980,  Freiburg,  1886).  Perhaps  in  the  catacombs 
vessels  of  holy  water  were  placed  to  protect  the 
dead  from  evil  spirits.  There  is  an  old  example  of 
a  bronze  vessel  in  the  Vatican  museum;  the  first 
certain  representation  of  a  basin  is  on  the  ivory 
cover  of  the  well-known  sacramentary  of  Drogo 
of  the  ninth  century.  Various  forms  came  into  use 
later  on  (cf.  K.  Atz,  Die  christliche  Kunst  in  Wort 
und  BUd,  p.  547,  Regensburg,  1899).  The  Greek 
Church  maintains  the  close  connection  between  holy 
water  and  baptismal  water.  It  distinguishes 
between  the  great  consecration  (on  the  evening 
before  Epiphany  or  on  Epiphany)  and  the  lesser 
consecration  (whenever  occasion  requires).  Orien- 
tab  practise  also  the  blessing  of  rivers  or  the  sea. 

(Victor  Schultze.) 
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HOLY  WEEK. 

Origins  (|  1). 

Palm  Sunday  in  the  East  (§2). 

In  the  West  ({  3). 

Monday  to  Thursday  (5  4). 

Good  Friday  (f  6). 

Holy  Saturday  (5  6). 

Protestant  Usage  (§  7). 
Holy  Week,  that  is,  the  week  before  Easter,  was 
originally  called  the  **  great  week."  The  oldest 
witnesses  for  this  designation  are  the  pilgrim 
Egeria  in  the  account  of  her  travels,  the  so-called 
Peregrinatio  SUvicB  (text  and  Eng.  transl.  in   pub- 
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lications  of  Palestine  Pilgrim's  Text  Society,  Lon- 
don, 1896),  and  Chrysostom  {Horn,,  xxx.,  c.  1  in 
Gen.  X.  et  xi.).  In  the  account  of  trav- 
X.  Origins,  els  of  Egeria  from  the  time  about  385 
we  find  a  detailed  description  of  the  rich 
liturgical  celebrations^ by  which  the  ''  great  week/' 
beginning  with  Palm  Sunday,  was  distinguished  in 
Jerusalem  (in  CSELy  xxxix.  78-92).  From  this 
accoimt  two  conclusions  may  safely  be  drawn: 
(1)  The  liturgical  usages,  especially  the  custom  to 
celebrate  solemnly  this  week  before  Easter,  owe 
their  origin  to  the  custom  in  Jerusalem;  (2)  at  the 
time  when  Egeria  wrote,  similar  celebrations  must 
have  been  unknown  in  the  Occident;  the  customs 
in  Jerusalem  are  evidently  strange  and  new  to  her. 
The  great  week  in  the  East  was  distinguished  in 
the  first  place  by  strict  fasting;  but  the  custom 
was  not  uniform;  some  fasted  the  whole  week,  others 
only  four  or  three,  or  even  only  two,  days,  namely, 
Friday  and  Saturday.  As  early  as  the  time  of 
Chrysostom  all  public  amusements  were  forbidden, 
all  public  offices  closed,  prisoners  dismissed,  slaves 
benefited  in  every  way,  especially  by  their  release, 
and  the  poor  were  provided  with  plentiful  alms. 
The  Occidental  Church  adopted  the  same  name  for 
this  week;  for  its  official  designation  in  the  Roman 
Church  is  still  to-day  hebdomada  magna  or  major. 
It  was  called  also  sanda.  It  is  mentioned  in  litur- 
gical writings  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century. 
The  German  expression  Karwoche  (Karfreitag) 
is  derived  from  karen,  "  to  wail,  to  mourn," 
hence  denotes  week  of  mourning  or  lamenta- 
tion. With  the  Greeks  the  **  great  week  "  began 
only  with  the  Monday  after  Palm  Sunday, 
while  in  the  Occident  it  commenced  with  that 
Sunday.  Originally  it  was  the  same  way  in  'the 
East. 

The  oldest  description  of  the  litui^cal  celebration 

of  this  day  in  Jerusalem  in  the  fourth  century  is 

given  in  the  Peregrinatio  Silvia  (CSEL, 

2.  Palm     xxxix.  82  sqq.,  Eng.  transl.  of  Palestine 

Sunday  Pilgrim's  Text  Society,  pp.  57  sqq.). 
in  the  The  festival  began  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
East  afternoon  in  the  church  upon  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  with  singing  of  hymns 
and  antiphones  and  the  reading  of  lessons.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  the  celebration  was  the 
several  processions  from  one  church  to  another  which 
took  place  accompanied  by  the  repeated  acclamation 
of  the  people,  '*  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  Children  held  branches  of 
palms  or  olives  in  their  hands  and  accompanied  the 
bishop,  who  represented  the  Lord  and  rode  upon 
an  ass.  Ephraem  the  Syrian  (q.v.)  testifies  that 
the  same  procession  of  palms  took  place  as  early  as 
the  fourth  century  in  Edessa.  In  the  fifth  century 
the  festival  of  palms  had  spread  over  the  whole  of 
Palestine.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  oldest 
testimonies  for  the  procession  of  palms  on  Palm 
Sunday  are  entirely  silent  concerning  a  consecration 
of  the  palms,  and  these  testimonies  prove  that 
Palm  Sunday  was  considered  throughout  as  a  day 
of  joy,  not  as  a  day  of  mourning;  moreover,  the 
epistle  read  on  this  day  was  Phil.  iv.  4-9. 

In  the  Occident  there  was  originally  no  such  cele- 
bration with  branches  of  palms  or  other  branches  on 


this  day.  The  oldest  Western  testimonies  for 
Palm  Sunday  agree  that  the  day  bore  entirely  the 
character  of  a  Passion  Simday,  consequently  thit 

of  mourning.     It  was  still  the  sane 

3.  In  the    way  at  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great  (d 

West.       461),  who  calls  this  Sunday  Dominia 

passionia  because  the  history  of  the 
Passion  was  read.  With  this  agrees  entirely  the  fset 
that  the  Spanish  pilgrim  evidently,  untU  that  time, 
had  not  known  of  a  procession  of  palms  as  six 
experienced  it  in  Jerusalem.  The  oldest  Ooddentd 
testimony  for  the  procession  of  palms  and  their 
consecration  is  found  in  the  Liber  ordtnum  of  thp 
Visigothic  Church  (ed.  F^rotin,  Paris,  1904).  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Spanish  ceremonial  be- 
longs to  the  Visigothic  time,  hence  to  the  sixth 
century.  It  must  have  been  in  the  course  of  thp 
fifth  century  that  the  Eastern  custom  either  directly 
or  indirectly  penetrated  Spain.  Apart  from  the 
consecration  of  palms,  there  is  an  unmistakaUe 
agreement  between  the  Spanish  celebration  and 
that  of  Jerusalem  as  described  in  the  Peregrinatio 
SilvicB  (ut  sup.).  The  consecration  of  pafans  h 
probably  of  Occidental  origin,  and  was  at  firrt 
entirely  independent  of  the  celebration.  Such  a 
consecration  was  hardly  necessary  for  the  pro- 
cession, but  the  consecrated  branches  were  believed 
to  possess  the  power  of  exorcism,  to  expel  disesses, 
and  to  guard  against  demons,  lightning,  fire,  and 
tempests.  It  is  not  known  at  what  time  and  place 
consecration  of  palms  and  procession  were  com- 
bined. One  of  the  oldest  testimonies  of  a  special 
celebration  of  Palm  Sunday  in  the  Occident  is  a 
passage  in  the  work  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  bishop, 
Aid  helm  of  Sherborne  (q.v.),  De  ktudHms  virginUatU 
(MPL,  Ixxxix.  128).  He  speaks  of  a  "very holy 
solenmity  of  the  palms.''  At  the  celebration  on  this 
day  there  was  sung  antiphonally  Benedictua  qid 
ven.it  in  nomine  Domini,  to  joyful  airs.  Amalariua 
of  Metz  (q.v.)  testifies  that  on  Palm  Simday 
branches  were  carried  through  the  churches  while 
Hosannah  was  sung  (MPL,  cv.  1008);  he  says 
nothing  of  the  consecration  of  palms.  In  the  later 
Middle  Ages  the  procession  developed  so  as  to  imi- 
tate as  faithfully  as  possible  the  entrance  of  Jesus 
into  Jerusalem.  As  in  the  East,  the  bishop,  as 
Christ,  rode  upon  an  ass  or  a  horse.  There  devel- 
oped, on  the  other  hand,  also  the  ceremony  of 
consecration.  Not  only  were  branches  consecrated, 
but  also  flowers,  which  were  then  carried  in  the 
procession.  Therefore  the  Simday  was  called  also 
paacha,  floridum,  dominica  florum  et  ramorum,  let 
pdques  fleuriea  ;  flower  day.  On  the  same  day  the 
symbol  was  given  to  the  competitors  in  various 
territories  of  the  Church,  as  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  in  Gaul  and  Spain;  therefore  Palm  Sunday 
was  called  in  some  places  dominica  or  paecha  com- 
petentium.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  fol- 
lowing solemn  observances  take  place  on  Palm 
Sunday:  (1)  the  consecration  of  palms;  (2)  the 
procession;  (3)  the  mass,  which  throughout  bears 
the  character  of  mourning.  As  the  Greek  Church 
does  not  count  Palm  Simday  as  belonging  to  the 
"  great  week,''  and  has  given  to  this  day  from  the 
beginning  the  character  of  joy,  it  does  not  now 
employ  the  procession,  but  only  the  consecration  of 
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palms.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  names  of  the  day 
are  similar  to  those  in  the  Latin  Church. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of  the  "  great 

week,  "    according    to    the    Peregrinaito    Silvia 

(CSEL,  xxxix.  84  sqq.;  Eng.  transl., 

4.  Monday  ut  sup.,  pp.  59-60),  were  early  dis- 
to  tinguished    by   special   services.     On 

Thursday.  Tuesday  in  the  vigil  the  bishop  him- 
self reads  the  Gospel  of  the  day,  Matt, 
xxiv.  4  sqq.,  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  the 
cave  in  which  the  Lord  used  to  teach  his  disciples. 
On  Wednesday  the  vigil  takes  place  in  the  Church 
of  the  Resurrection;  the  presbyter  reads  the  Gospel 
of  the  day  (Matt.  xxvi.  14-16),  the  history  of  the 
betrayal,  whereupon  the  congregation  utters  loud 
cries  of  resentment.  The  same  lessons  are  to  a 
certain  extent  still  used  in  the  Greek  Church.  The 
masses  of  the  Roman  Church  on  those  days  are  of  a 
pronounced  character  of  passion. 

Concerning  Maundy  Thursday,  in  the  description 
of  the  Peregrinatio  Silvia  (CSELy  xxxix.  86  sqq.; 
£ng.  transl.,  ut  sup.,  pp.  60-62),  which  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  celebration  of  this  day  in 
Jerusalem,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  writer  appar- 
ently has  no  special  name  either  for  Maimdy  Thurs- 
day or  for  the  preceding  days,  and  in  the  second 
place,  that  this  day  is  distinguished  by  a  general 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Supper,  which  takes  place 
in  a  definite  place.  This  evidently  constitutes  the 
proper  celebration  of  this  day,  while  the  services 
in  the  evening  are  to  be  regarded  as  preparations  for 
the  following  Friday.  The  custom  of  celebrating 
the  Holy  Supper  on  this  day  extended  over  the 
whole  Orient.  Augustine  testifies  to  the  same 
custom  in  Africa  in  the  fifth  century.  An  important 
ceremony  on  Maimdy  Thursday  was  the  washing  of 
feet  (see  Foot- washing).  On  the  same  day  there 
took  place  the  solenm  readmission  or  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  penitents  to  the  congregation,  but  this 
custom  was  not  imiversal  in  the  Occident.  Ambrose 
testifies  to  its  existence  in  Milan,  and  Innocent  I. 
in  Rome.  In  the  Middle  Ages  this  custom  dis- 
appeared. Another  custom  of  the  ancient  church 
on  this  day  was  the  consecration  of  the  Chrism 
(q.v.)  by  the  bishop.  Originally  this  consecration 
took  place  during  the  act  of  baptism;  but  when 
the  bishops  had  to  leave  baptism  to  the  presbyters 
they  still  claimed  for  themselves  the  consecration 
of  the  anointing-oil,  as  early  as  the  fourth  century 
in  Rome.  It  is  very  probable  that  these  blessings 
were  then  performed  on  Maundy  Thursday;  for 
baptism  took  place  shortly  before  Easter.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  possesses  still  other  peculiar 
customs  for  this  day,  as,  for  instance,  the  chanting 
of  the  TendtrcB.  During  the  service  a  lai^ge  candle- 
stick, supporting  fifteen  lights,  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  which  denote  Christ  and  the  prophets 
who  predicted  his  coming,  stands  in  the  sanctuary; 
the  lights  are  one  by  one  extinguished  imtil  only  the 
upper  one  remains,  which  is  taken  down  and  placed 
under  the  altar  imtil  the  close  of  the  office,  and  then 
brought  back.  It  is  also  customary  on  this  day  for 
all  clericals  to  conmiune.  In  the  Greek  Church  on 
this  day,  beside  the  washing  of  pilgrims'  feet  and 
the  consecration  of  oil,  also  the  consecration  of  the 
holy  myron  takes  place.    The  derivation  of  the  term 


"  Green  Thursday,"  the  German  designation  for 
Holy  Thursday,  is  uncertain.  Some  derive  it  from 
the  green  herbs  that  used  to  be  eaten  on  this  day 
in  order  to  guard  against  diseases;  others,  from  the 
penitents  who  were  readmitted  on  Holy  Thursday, 
and  who,  according  to  them,  were  styled  "  green." 
According  to  Keller,  the  name  originated  from  the 
green  paraments  used  in  Germany  in  the  mass  of 
that  day  in  contrast  with  the  paraments  of  other 
colors  used  on  other  days  of  the  "  great  week." 
WhUe  "  Green  Thursday  "  and  "  Holy  Thursday  " 
are  only  popular  designations,  the  liturgical  name 
of  the  Church  is  to-day,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time, 
Ccma  Domini. 

According  to  the  oldest  testimonies,  this  day  bears 
throughout  the  character  of  mourning.  This  ap- 
pears in  the  interesting  description  of 
5.  Good  the  celebration  of  this  day  in  Peregri- 
Friday,  natio  Silvia  (CSEL,  xxxix.  87  sqq.; 
Eng.  transl.,  ut  sup.,  pp.  62  sqq.).  The 
account  shows  that  on  this  day  there  was  customary 
the  strictest  fasting  and  vigilance,  that  a  crucifix 
was  exhibited  and  adored,  and  that  the  divine  serv- 
ices consisted  in  reading  of  the  Scripture,  hymns, 
and  prayers,  but  not  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  custom  of  the  Greek  Church  of  to-day 
hardly  differs  from  the  custom  of  old  Jerusalem  as 
preserved  in  the  account  of  Silvia.  The  Syriac 
Didascalia  and  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  demand 
absolute  fasting  on  Good  Friday  and  Saturday 
before  E^ter.  About  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury it  was  customary  also  in  Alexandria  to  abstain 
entirely  from  food  on  both  days,  although  not  un- 
conditionally. The  custom  of  the  Occident  in  keep- 
ing this  day  is  closely  related  to  that  of  the  E^t;  the 
day  is  one  of  deepest  mourning  and  of  strict  fasting, 
and  there  is  a  tendency  to  limit  church  services  as 
much  as  possible.  John  of  Naples,  a  contemporary 
of  Paulinus  of  Nola  (d.  431),  bears  witness  that  he 
administered  the  Lord's  Supper  on  Holy  Thursday, 
but  on  the  next  day  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
prayer,  which  shows  that  on  this  day  no  mass  was 
celebrated.  In  some  parts  of  Spain  in  the  seventh 
century  the  churches  were  clos^  on  Good  Friday. 
Even  in  the  ninth  century  in  Rome  no  conmiimion 
was  celebrated.  Nevertheless,  Good  Friday  was 
always  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  celebration.  The 
morning  service  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  con- 
sists of  four  parts:  (1)  the  readings;  (2)  the  inter- 
cessory prayers;  (3)  the  unveiling  and  adoration 
of  the  cross;  and  (4)  the  celebration  of  the  tnisaa 
proBsanctificatarum  ("  shortened  "  mass).  In  the 
Middle  Ages  there  was  customary  also  a  solemn 
burial,  which  used  to  follow  immediately  the  adora- 
tion of  the  cross — ^the  cross  was  laid  down  in  a 
"  holy  "  grave  in  the  tomb  chapel  and  covered  with 
a  piece  of  cloth  {audarium)^  and  in  connection  with 
it  there  were  sung  corresponding  responsories,  ver- 
sicles  and  prayers.  This  custom  is  said  to  have  arisen 
in  the  tenth  century.  The  adoration  of  the  cross 
was  followed  by  the  "  shortened  "  mass,  which  is 
explained  as  follows:  On  Holy  Thursday  there  are 
consecrated  two  wafers;  one  is  eaten  by  the  priest, 
the  other  he  places  back  in  the  chalice,  which  he 
puts  on  a  side  altar.  This  "  presanctified  "  wafer 
(hence  the  Latin  name,  ut  sup.)  is  carried  on  Good 
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Friday  by  the  priest  and  the  entire  clergy  in  pro- 
cession from  the  side  altar  to  the  main  altar.  The 
origin  of  this  "  mass  of  the  presanctified  "  lies, 
without  doubt,  in  the  East,  where,  on  certain  days 
of  the  week,  the  "  service  of  the  presanctified  "  is 
still  celebrated,  the  elements  of  which  are  sanctified 
on  the  preceding  Sunday.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  Good  Friday  is  not  a  holiday,  and  therefore 
the  performance  of  daily  work  is  allowed.  The 
liturgical  name  of  Good  Friday,  especially  among 
the  Latins,  is  "  day  of  preparation."  Among  the 
Jews  that  was  the  name  for  every  Friday  as  the  day 
of  preparation  for  the  following  Sabbath.  The 
Christians,  too,  often  designated  any  Friday  by 
this  expression,  but  finally  it  was  restricted  to  Good 
Friday.  The  Greeks  call  this  Friday  as  every  day 
of  the  holy  and  great  week,  the  **  holy  and  great  " 
Friday  or  "  the  great  preparation."  At  an  earlier 
time  it  was  designated  by  "  Pascha  of  the  crucifix- 
ion," in  distinction  from  **  Pascha  of  the  resurrec- 
tion," the  Easter  festival  (Augustine,  De  trinUate, 
in  MPL,  xlii.  894).  The  Italians  call  it  venerdi 
aanto,  the  French  vendredi  saint.  In  Germany, 
beside  the  name  "  Good  Friday,"  there  was  current 
also  the  term  "  White  Friday." 

On  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Saturday  or  Easter 

Saturday  see  Easter,  I.,  4,  §§  2-3.    In  the  Greek 

Orthodox  Church  the  "  great  Sabbath  " 

6.  Holy      was  esteemed  more  highly  than  Good 

Saturday.  Friday.  Until  the  time  of  vespers  it 
still  bears  the  character  of  mourning 
and  earnestness;  therefore  it  is  a  day  of  the  strictest 
fasting.  The  liturgical  service  of  this  day  has  a 
specially  dramatic  character.  The  most  important 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  Holy 
Saturday  are  at  the  present  time  the  consecration 
of  the  new  fire,  the  consecration  of  the  Easter  candle, 
the  consecration  of  water,  the  litany  and  the  mass 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  still  bears  the  impress  of 
penitence  and  mourning;  but  this  mass  is  celebrated 
with  white  paraments  and  the  singing  of  the  Gloria 
and  the  Hallelujah  (see  Liturgics,  III.).  The 
lessons  refer  to  the  resurrection.  The  liturgical 
name  of  Holy  Saturday  is  Sahbatum  sanctum;  the 
Italians  therefore  call  it  sahato  sanlo,  and  the 
Frenchmen  samedi  saints  while  in  Germany  it  is 
known  as  Ostersonnabend  or  Karsamstag. 

The  Lutheran  Reformation  brought  about  the 
general  abolishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cere- 
monies of  the  week.     Luther  had  so 

7.  Protes-  great  an  aversion  against  them  that 
tant  Usage,  in  the  Formula  missed  of  1523  he  did 
not  mention  at  all  the  celebration.  In 
Wittenberg,  therefore,  these  customs  seem  to  have 
disappeared  at  a  very  early  time.  But  from  ser- 
mons of  Luther  dating  from  the  years  1521  and  1522 
it  is  evident  that  at  that  time  Holy  Thursday  and 
Good  Friday  were  distinguished  by  special  services 
with  sermons  in  Wittenberg.  All  Roman  Catholic 
abuses  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  Holy 
Week  were  removed,  but  the  traditional  Evangelical 
pericopes  of  Passion  week  were  adhered  to.  The 
Wittenberg  church  order  of  1533  prescribes  even 
double  preaching  for  Holy  Wednesday,  Holy  Thurs- 
day, Good  Friday,  and  Holy  Saturday.  It  is  a 
characteristic  trait  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 


centuries  that  Holy  Thursday  and  Good  Friday 
were  treated  as  being  of  an  entirely  equal  vahK. 
Sometimes  they  are  considered  half-holidavs.  it 
other  times  whole  holidays;  then  again  they  ait 
not  mentioned  at  all  as  days  specially  to  be  eefe- 
brated,  but  Good  Friday  is  never  valued  moR 
highly  than  Holy  Thursday.  The  custom  of  cde- 
brating  Holy  Week  was  in  no  way  uniform  in  tie 
first  decades  of  the  Reformation.  There  were  tori- 
tories  in  which  it  was  celebrated  as  closely  as  {»»• 
sible  in  connection  with  the  old  Catholic  ^istoou. 
Good  Friday  developed  only  gradually  into  a  ful 
holiday.  In  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  ( 
tury  it  began,  in  public  estimation,  to  take  piw- 
edence  of  Holy  Thursday.  In  the  Refoniied 
Church  the  regulations  of  Zwingli  had  a  decisis 
influence.  Accordingly,  Holy  Thursday  and  Good 
Friday  belonged  from  the  b^inning  to  the  offiddl 
days  of  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
It  must  be  assumed  that  the  customs  and  oeremooies 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  soon  disappeared  in 
Zurich.  In  the  Reformed  German  territories  of 
to-day  Holy  Thursday  is  considered  a  half-holidsy 
and  Good  Friday  a  full  holiday.  In  the  Anglian 
Church  the  entire  week  is  distinguished  by  specal 
church  services.  This  is  nowhere  the  case  now  in 
German  Evangelical  territories.  Palm  Sunday  is  in 
many  state  churches  the  customary  Simday  for 
confirmation.  Holy  Thursday  is  nowhere  any 
longer  a  legal  holiday,  but  is  characterized  only 
by  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Good 
Friday  b  generally  a  full  holiday,  celebrated  with 
great  earnestness.  [In  the  Evangelical  churches  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  other  than 
those  named  above,  the  observances  of  the  week 
as  a  whole  are  disregarded.  There  is,  however,  a 
very  decided  tendency  in  several  of  the  denomina- . 
tions  to  make  Good  Friday  a  day  of  special  service. 
The  usages  of  the  churches  are  also  affecting  social 
and  business  life — shown  in  the  former  by  refraining 
from  participation  in  amusements,  in  closer  atten- 
dance upon  public  worship,  and  in  acts  of  self-denial, 
and  in  the  latter  by  such  customs  as  the  closing  of 
exchanges,  banks,  and  even  of  the  offices  of  cor- 
porations.] 

(P.  Drews.) 
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HOMBERG  SYNOD  AND  CHURCH  ORDER  OF  1526. 

I.  The  HomberK  Synod. 
n.  The  HomberK  Church  Order. 

Qiapters  i.-xiv.,  Ritual,  Worship,  etc.  ({  1). 
Obaptere  xv.-xxviii..  Church  Organisation  and  Gov- 
ernment (S  2). 
Chapters  xxix«-xxxiv.,  Instruction  ($  3). 
The  Church  Order  never  Officially  Adopted  (5  4). 
Excellences  and  Defects  of  the  Church  Order  (§  5). 
Its  Models  and  Sources  ($  6). 

I.  The  Homberg  Synod:  Even  before  Luther's 
.  dramatic  appearance,  the  lords  of  the  State  in  Ger- 
many, no  less  than  in  France  and  England,  had  ex- 
tended their  prerogatives  into  the  sphere  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs.  The  decision  of  the  Diet  of  Speyer, 
Aug.  27,  1526,  which  allowed  every  sovereign  au- 
thority, pending  the  meeting  of  a  council,  to  decide 
matters  of  faith  for  itself  and  its  province,  recog- 
nizing its  accountability  to  God  and  the  emperor, 
conceded,  even  though  in  limited  terms,  a  canonical 
basis  for  the  application  of  territoriaUsm  in  favor 
of  the  Reformation.  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse 
had  the  sagacity  to  utilize  the  situation  in  a  judicious 
manner  and  convened  an  assembly  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  estates  at  Homberg  (20  m.  s.w.  of  Cassel) 
Oct.  20,  1526,  "  to  deal  in  the  grace  of  the  Almighty 
with  Christian  matters  and  disputes."  The  pro- 
ceedings were  opened  in  the  church  at  Homberg  on 
Sunday,  Oct.  21.  To  promote  discussion,  the  former 
Franciscan  Franz  Lambert  (q.v.),  of  Avignon,  had 
put  forth  158  articles  of  debate  iparadoxa)^  which 
had  already  been  posted  on  the  church  doors. 
After  the  opening  speech  by  the  chancellor,  Johann 
Feige,  Lambert  read  his  theses,  and  proceeded  to 
substantiate  them  from  Scripture  and  to  enumerate 
the  abuses  of  the  Church.  In  the  afternoon  Adam 
Krafft,  of  Fulda,  translated  Lambert's  theses  into 
German,  and  challenged  whoever  found  them  at 
variance  with  God's  Word  to  declare  himself. 
Only  the  Franciscan  prior  Nicholas  Ferber,  of  Mar- 
burg, came  forward,  and  took  the  floor  the  following 
morning.  He  flatly  contested  the  landgrave's  au- 
thority to  hold  a  synod,  to  undertake  ecclesiastical 
changes,  and  to  pass  any  measures  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Christian  faith;  since  this  was  altogether  the 
privilege  of  the  pope,  the  bishops,  and  the  Church. 
When  the  chancellor  urged  the  duty  of  the  civil 
authorities  to  abolish  abuses  and  idolatry  Ferber 
still  more  sharply  contested  the  assembly's  com- 
petency to  deal  with  an  ecclesiastical  question,  and 
finally  he  attacked  the  prince's  character  for  laying 
hands  on  the  goods  of  the  Church.  He  did  not 
succeed,  however,  in  giving  another  turn  to  the 
proceedings;  nor  did  he  attempt  to  refute  the  prof- 
fered articles  of  debate.  He  soon  afterward  left 
Hesse,  and  issued  at  Cologne  Assertiones  trecenicB 
ac  viginti  adveraiLS  Fr,  Larriberti  paradoxa  impia; 
and  subsequently  Aasertionea  alioB.  On  the  following 
day  (Tuesday,  Oct.  23),  when  the  synod  was  on  the 
point  of  closing,  there  appeared  unexpectedly 
Master  Johann  Sperber,  of  Waldau,  near  Cassel,  and 
made  a  vain  attempt  to  justify  the  invocation  of 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  angelic 
salutation  in  Luke  i. 

n.  The  Homberg  Church  Order:  As  a  result  of 
the  deliberations  of  a  committee  appointed  prior  to 
the  closing  of  the  synod,  there  was  issued  the 
v.— 22 


Homberg    church    order,   or    Reformatio    Hesna, 

which  in  thirty-four  chapters  deals  with  the  entire 

sphere  of  church  life.     Foremost  stands 

I.  Chapters  the  declaration  that  the  Word  of  God 

i.-xiv.,     shall  be  the  only  norm  (i.-ii.).     It  is 

Ritual,      affirmed  in  the  passage  concerning  the 

Worship,  Lord's  Supper  (iii.-iv.)  that  "  Christ 
etc.  is  present  in  this  supper,  God  and 
man " ;  provision  is  made  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacrament  under  both  kinds; 
and  the  observance  of  the  "  ritual  which  Martin 
Luther  has  just  written  in  German  "  (i.e.,  Die 
deuUche  Mesae,  1526)  is  ordered.  The  wear- 
ing of  a  mass  gown,  the  lighting  of  candles, 
and  the  use  of  a  suitable  cup  are  recommended; 
but  the  recitation  of  the  canon  of  the  mass 
and  of  all  prayers  in  which  the  terms  "  sacrifice  " 
and  "  host "  occur,  the  invocation  of  the  saints, 
and  the  like  are  forbidden.  It  is  also  enjoined  th&t 
the  organ  be  played  not  at  all,  or  only  very  seldom, 
because  it  ministers  to  the  ear  alone;  and,  further- 
more, that  the  pompous  peal  of  bells  be  avoided. 
At  daily  morning  and  evening  service,  held  in  the 
native  language,  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures are  to  be  read  (v.).  Obligatory  confession 
and  the  avowal  of  separate  sins  (vi.),  with  fasting, 
are  repealed,  but  fast-days  may  be  appointed  by  the 
civil  ruler  and  by  the  congregation;  in  the  latter  case, 
however,  not  in  the  way  of  obligation  (vii.).  Chapter 
viii.,  "  Concerning  Festivals,"  reduces  their  number, 
and  sets  forth  that  for  the  faithful  all  days,  properly 
considered,  are  alike,  save  that  Sunday  and  the 
other  festival  days  are  sanctioned  to  the  end  that 
God's  Word  may  be  freely  heard  by  the  whole  con- 
gregation. The  important  social  principle  is  declared 
that  on  such  days,  apart  from  the  hours  of  divine 
service,  and  without  scruple  of  conscience,  it  is 
allowable  to  ply  one's  calling,  since  this  b  better 
than  idleness;  but  one  has  no  right  to  compel  hired 
people  to  work  at  such  times.  No  tolerance  isa<>- 
corded  to  images  and  altars  in  the  churehes — only 
the  altar  from  which  the  Lord's  Supper  is  admin- 
istered shall  remain,  and  it  shall  be  called  not  altar, 
but  table;  it  is  temperately  subjoined,  however, 
that  these  things  are  not  to  be  removed  by  the  civil 
authority  until  the  congregation  may  have  neglected 
to*  remove  them,  after  the  Gospel  shall  have  been 
preached  some  considerable  time  (ix.).  "  Supersti- 
tious benedictions  "  of  bread,  wine,  water,  salt,  etc., 
are  forbidden,  and  in  place  of  them  grace  at  meals 
is  recommended,  though  not  as  a  matter  of  com- 
pulsion (x.).  The  passage  on  baptism  (xi.),  visitation 
of  the  sick  (xii.),  form  of  burial  (xiii.),  and  marriage 
(xiv.)  follow,  and  then  come  the  provisions  affecting 
the  congregational  and  ecclesiastical  organization 
(xv.  sqq.),  the  clauses  which  have  made  this  chureh 
order  famous. 

Their  dominating  ideas  are  as  follows:  The  con- 
gregations of  the  faithful  are  the  foundation  of  the 
entire  Church  (xv.);  and  they  are  constituted  by 
means  of  a  separation  of  the  true  brethren  from 
the  false.  The  organization  of  these  congregations 
shall  be  preceded  by  a  more  or  less  prolonged 
proclaiming  of  the  Gospel;  and,  furthermore,  by 
a  preparatory  season  of  one  month,  during  which 
the  prospective  organization  shall  be  advertised 
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on  Sundays  and  festivals.  The  hope  is  enter- 
tained that  by  virtue  of  this  preaching  a  congrega- 
tion of  the  faithful  may  be  formed  in 

a.  Chapters  advance   of    its  actual   organization. 

zv.-xzviii.,  The  latter  shall  then  be  efTected  by 
Church     the   following   process:    on  the  duly 

Organiza-  appointed  day  those  who  desire  to  be 
tion  and  reckoned  in  the  number  of  the  saints 
Govern-  make  public  announcement  thereof, 
ment  and  at  the  same  time  promise  their 
submission  to  Holy  Scripture  and 
the  church  discipline.  One  who  by  his  man- 
ner of  life  or  by  his  doctrine  provokes  offense 
is  not  to  be  admitted  among  the  number  of 
the  faithful  imless,  within  a  period  of  two  weeks, 
be  succeeds,  by  repentance,  in  removing  the  ob- 
jections against  him.  Congregational  activity 
is  to  be  exercised  in  assemblies  and  by  means  of 
constituted  officers.  This  assembling  of  the  faithful 
— women  were  allowed  to  be  present,  but  not  to 
speak — should  occur  every  Sunday,  at  a  suitable 
place.  The  faithful  are  particularly  entrusted  with 
the  election  of  bishops  and  deacons,  and  the  exercise 
of  church  discipline,  but,  with  reference  to  bishops 
(» pastors),  the  qualification  is  made  that  *'  for  this 
year,  and  until  the  congregations  are  instructed  by 
God's  Word  "  they  shall  be  called,  installed,  or  de- 
posed by  the  civil  sovereign  and  the  visitatores  (see 
below).  The  bishops' duties  include  administration 
of  Word  and  sacrament,  cure  of  souls,  and  presiding 
at  conventions.  Eligible  as  bishops  are  devout, 
learned,  and  blameless  men  of  every  estate,  but  not 
princes,  lords,  and  government  officials.  Deacons 
are  of  two  kinds — those  who  assist  the  bishop,  and 
**  deacons  of  the  church,"  who  care  for  the  poor  and 
administer  church  property.  Fervent  interest  is 
manifested  in  behalf  of  the  poor  (xxvii.).  Provision 
is  made  for  those  who  have  been  driven  from  home 
for  the  sake  of  their  faith  (xxviii.).  Besides  the 
episcopi  and  diaconif  seniores  are  mentioned  (xii., 
XV.,  XX.,  xxi.),  but  only  in  the  position  of  men  of 
trust  in  the  congregation,  not  as  officers.  The  per- 
manent cause  of  rectitude  in  the  congregation  was 
promoted  by  the  church  discipline,  which  could  pro- 
ceed as  far  as  exconununication  and  was  exercised 
by  direct  naming  of  the  guilty.  Excommunication 
consisted  in  exclusion  from  the  weekly  meetings  and 
from  intercourse  with  the  faithful,  and  if  one  who 
had  incurred  it  was  overtaken  by  death  impenitent 
he  should  not  be  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  faith- 
ful (xvi.).  Absolution  of  sinners  is  to  be  granted 
before  the  entire  congregation,  upon  public  con- 
fession of  sins,  and  subject  to  open  repentance 
(xvii.).  The  congregations  become  incorporated  as 
a  part  of  the  Hessian  State  Church  by  the  action  of 
a  synod  to  be  convened  annually  at  Marburg,  reg- 
ularly on  the  third  Sunday  after  Easter,  for  which 
a  session  of  three  days  at  the  longest  was  prescribed 
(xviii.).  The  synod  was  to  be  composed  of  the 
bishops,  the  congregational  delegates — each  con- 
gregation electing  one  delegate  from  its  own  mem- 
bers— the  princes,  counts  and  lords  {nobUes).  It 
devolved  on  the  synod  to  pass  upon  all  matters  of 
administering  and  ordering  the  Church  according  to 
the  Word  of  God,  which  is  the  only  binding  canon; 
all  decisions  rendered  by  the  synod  are  but  so  many 


interpretations.  To  cover  the  interval  betwmtk 
several  synods,  an  executive  committee  of  thiztoei 
members  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  synod  from  k 
members,  and  this  committee  had  chai;ge  of  jbsA' 
tuting  and  directing  the  synods,  and  of  dering 
provisional  arrangements  to  be  duly  submitted  totk 
synod  itself.  The  synod,  furthermore,  was  to  ded 
three  visUatarea  (xxii.),  upon  whom  it  devohedtB 
visit  all  the  Hessian  congr^ations  onoe  a  year;  to 
test,  with  a  view  to  their  fitness,  those  elected  ii 
bishops;  to  confirm  the  worthy  and  remove  the  qd- 
worthy;  to  support  the  congregations  and  bishops 
agreeably  to  the  Word  of  God;  and  to  incukate 
respect  for  the  Word  of  God  and  the  synod's  resob- 
tions.  In  urgent  matters  the  committee  should 
confer  with  the  inspectors  for  joint  action.  Very 
significant  of  the  spirit  of  this  church  order  b  the 
declaration  (xxvi.)  that  none  of  the  church  offidak, 
neither  the  executive  committee  nor  the  inspecton, 
neither  bishops  nor  deacons,  hold  priority  of  rank; 
while  any  striving  to  that  end  was  to  be  punished 
with  forfeiture  of  office;  provision  is  made  for  rota- 
tion of  office  to  be  observed  in  the  synods. 

After  church  organization  comes  the  matter  of 
instruction.    It  is  declared  (xxix.)  that  nothing  shall 
be  taught  at  the  new  university  (iwi- 
3.  Chapters  versale  atudium)  which  it  was  propooed 
xxix.-xxxiv.,  to  found  at  Marburg  "  which  may  be 
Inatruction.  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  king- 
dom of  God."    Schools  for  boys  are  to 
be  erected  in  the  various  towns  and  villages  (xxx.); 
likewise,  schools  for  girls  (xxxi.),  if  possible,  in  the 
country  as  well,  to  train  up  capable  housekeeper. 
The    Reformatio    closes    with    provisos    affecting 
cloisters  and  monks  (xxxiv.);    provision  shall  be 
made  for  all  who  withdraw,  while   in  the  main 
tolerance  is  the  portion  of  those  that  stay  behind, 
though  they  are  subject  to  serious  limitations  of 
their  freedom.     In  the  case  of  vacated  cloisters, 
either  schools  are  to  be  inaugurated  or,  if  the  con- 
gregation so  decides,  they  shall  be  applied  to  church 
or  public  objects. 

Forasmuch    as    the    Reformatio   had    not    been 

formally  accepted  by  the  Homberg  Synod,  but  was 

only  the  draft  of  a  conmiittee  senr- 

4.  The       ing  by  the  synod's  appointment,  there 

Church  was  need  of  some  special  act  of  legis- 
Order  lation  to  secure  official  validity  in  Hesse 
Never       for  this  private  labor.     Such  recog- 

Officially    nition,  however,  was  never  conceded. 

Adopted.  Landgrave  Philip  accoimted  it  advi- 
sable to  submit  the  same  to  the  great 
Reformer  for  a  judicial  opinion.  In  a  conmiimica- 
tion  dated  Jan.  7,  1527,  Luther  coimseled  not  to 
circulate  the  constitution  in  printed  form,  but  first 
to  supply  the  parishes  and  schools  with  good  and 
worthy  incumbents,  and  furnish  them  with  very 
brief  directions.  He  advised  not  to  b^in  with 
the  promulgation  of  finished  laws,  which  people 
could  not  carry  out;  on  the  contrary,  let  the  laws 
grow  out  of  practical  experience  and  usage.  This 
letter  settled  the  fate  of  the  church  order.  It  not 
only  did  not  appear  in  print,  but,  as  the  sole  two 
manuscripts  which  have  been  hitherto  discovered 
prove,  it  was  evidently  kept  discreetly  in  the  back- 
ground.   The  formerly  much-agitated  question  as 
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^to  whether  it  was  at  least  provisionally  in  legal 
'^•-  operation,  is  decided  negatively  by  the  instructions 
'^^  to  the  visitatorea  at  Pentecost,  1527,  wherein  with 
^  ezpiess  reference  to  the  Romberg  Constitution  it  is 
'^  declared  that  no  other  rule  shall  be  valid  than  the 
^  Word  of  God,  and  that  no  other  scheme  of  regula- 
•'■  tioDs  shall  be  expected. 

E  Luther's  verdict  was  justified  in  fact,  and  the 
*  landgrave  acted  wisely  in  heeding  the  same.  True 
s  enough,    the     constitution    embodies 

5.  Excel-    many  excellent  ideas,  nor  does  it  by 
lences  and  any  means  deserve  the  reproach  of 
Defects     radicalism.     In  confining  church  dis- 
of  the       cipline  to  notorious  and  flagrant  sins. 
Church     without  intruding  upon  the  province 
Order.      of  faith,  it  betokens  great  moderation 
in  comparison  with  other  church  enact- 
ments of  the  Reformation,  while  by  transfer  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  to  a  synod  it  pointed  out 
a  new  course  for  the  organization  of  Evangelical 
congregations  which  became  legally  recognized  as 
time  advanced.    It  was  none  the  less  enciunbered 
with  grave  drawbacks.    The  most  serious  objection 
is  the  one  emphasized  by  Luther,  to  the  effect  that 
the  constitution  was  not  suited  to  the  actual  situa- 
tion of  affairs  in  Hesse,  but  that  it  outlined  theoret- 
ically a  finished  constitution  for  a  church  as  yet  to 
be  foimded.    Along  with  this  formal  and  structural 
blunder,  the  fundamental  design  of  the  Reformatio 
to  establish  the  entire  Church  on  the  basis  of  elect 
congregations  was  at  fault,  since  it  amounted  to 
the  renouncing  of  a  popular  Church,  and  issued  in 
the  creation  of  conventicles.     By  the  privileged 
status  conceded  to  the  civil  ruler  and  the  nobility, 
which  they  enjoyed  without,  as  full  members  of 
the  congregation,  the  responsibilities  appointed  for 
others,  the  constitution  provided  a  check  on  its  own 
principles,  but  at  the  same  time  demonstrated  its 
impracticability. 

The  church  order  being  no  original  product,  the 
question  arises,  where  are  its  prototypes  and  sources 
to  be  sought?     The  assimiption  of  a 
6.  Its       dependent  connection  between  it  and 
Models      Luther  has  been  made,  and  an  Upper 
and        German  origin  is  aflSrmed;   the  **  spir- 
Sources.     itualism  '*  of  the  Franciscans  has  been 
adduced;      likewise     Waldensian     in- 
fluence, and  certain  Wyclifian  and  Bohemian  in- 
fluences;  the  tendency  of  Galilean  Christianity  has 
been  discovered,  with  its  emphasis  on  ecclesiastical 
discipline;    and  some  have  referred  to  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  the  tract 
by   Eberlin   of   Giinzberg,    Die  funfzehn   Bundes- 
genossen  (see  Eberlin,  Johann).     Amid  all  these 
hypotheses,  which,  in  turn,  occur  in  a  more  or  less 
combined  form,  one  fact  appears  plainly,  viz.,  that 
the  Reformatio  was  derived  not  merely  from  one 
quarter.     In  any  case,  the  decisive  instigation  ema- 
nated from  Luther  and    from    his  tract  Deutsche 
Mesae  und  Ordnung  des  Oottesdienstes.   That  Luther's 
influence,  however,  was  not  the  only  one  at  work 
upon  the  Reformatio  is  patent  from  manifold  par- 
ticulars of  the  church  order  (e.g.,  the  committee  of 
thirteen,  which  has  been  found  analogous  to  local 
arrangements  at  Metz,  Strasburg,  and  among  the 
Bohemian  Brethren).     Just  what  these  influences 


were  is  the  more  perplexing  since  even  in  the  matter 
of  Luther's  statements  in  the  DeiUache  Mease  the 
question  arises,  to  what  extent  here  also  the  counsel 
of  alien  (Anabaptist?)  elements  is  demonstrable. 
Any  systematic  analysis  of  the  sources  of  the 
Reformatio  will  have  to  reckon  with  the  facts  that 
it  can  neither  be  regarded  as  the  landgrave's  work 
nor  as  the  exclusive  work  of  Lambert,  seeing  he 
was  attended  by  colaborers;  that  the  proof  of  a 
relative  dependency  is  not  yet  established;  that  in 
those  days  of  great  ferment  many  Biblical  ideas, 
medieval  adjimcts  and  theories  were  conuningled 
and  were  still  operative  in  such  a  way  that  it  was 
impossible  to  undertake  to  separate  them  distinctly. 

Carl  Mirbt. 
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HOME  mSSIONS. 

Spanish  Missions  ((  1)> 

French  Missions  ((  2). 

Missionary  Purpose  of  English  Settlers  ((  3). 

Organisation  of  Congregational  Effort,  1798-1807  ((  4). 

Other  Early  Denominational  Organisations  ((  5). 

Work  in  the  Northwest  Territory  (S  6). 

The  American  Home  Missionary  Society  (S  7). 

Denominational  Societies  (S  8). 

Effect  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  ((  9). 

Work  in  Later  Accessions  ((  10). 

Work  for  Negroes  and  Immigrants  (S  11). 

Summary  (8  12). 
The   religious   movement   known   as   American 
Home  Missions  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the 
discovery  of  the  country.     Columbus 
I.  Spanish  was  both  explorer  and  missionary.  His 
Missions,    first  act  upon  landing  on  the  wooded 
island  which  he  named  San  Salvador 
was  to  erect  two  standards;  one,  the  ancient  flag  of 
Leon  and  Castile,  and,  by  its  side,  the  elder  banner 
of  the  Cross,  thus  dedicating  the  New  World  at  its 
southern  entrance  to  civil  rule  and  to  the  spiritual 
dominion  of  the  Church.     On  his  second  voyage 
(1494)   he   brought   with  him  twelve   Franciscan 
monks,  whose  sole  business  was  to  be  the  conversion 
of  the  native  races  to  Christianity.    This  dual  pur- 
pose of  Spain  is  repeatedly  recognized  in  the  early 
patents  issued  by  the  Spanish  Court  to  successive 
bands  of  emigrants.    Charles  V.,  successor  to  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  in  one  of  these  royal  patents 
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plainly  declares:  "  You  are  bidden  to  attract  the 
natives  to  receive  preachers  who  shall  inform  and 
instruct  them  in  the  affairs  of  our  holy  Catholic 
faith,  that  they  may  become  Christians; "  and  he 
significantly  adds:  "  Our  principal  intent  in  the 
discovery  of  new  lands  is  that  the  inhabitants  and 
natives  thereof,  who  are  without  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  faith,  may  be  brought  to  understand 
the  truth  of  our  holy  Catholic  faith,  and  that 
they  may  come  to  the  knowledge  thereof  and 
become  Christians  and  be  saved."  For  more 
than  200  years  this  double  intent,  civil  conquest 
and  spiritual  dominion,  was  persistently  followed, 
the  one  as  devotedly  as  the  other.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  religious  creed  of  Franciscan  and 
Dominican  monks,  or  of  their  some  time  violent 
methods  of  church  extension,  their  missionary  zeal 
has  never  been  questioned.  To  make  a  convert  they 
counted  no  cost  and  dared  every  danger.  Sacrifices 
became  luxuries.  They  undertook  long  and  perilous 
journeys  which  led  them  into  the  heart  of  hostile 
and  cruel  tribes,  where  the  reward  was  often  death 
or  torture  worse  than  death,  which  they  bore  with 
composure.  And  everywhere  they  went  missions 
were  established,  chapels  and  convents  sprang  up, 
whose  ruins  still  bear  silent  witness  to  the  devotion 
of  these  men.  They  patiently  conquered  the  native 
dialects  that  they  might  add  the  printed  page  to 
the  spoken  word.  They  put  the  Christian  truths 
into  meter,  and  meter  into  music.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  they  made  converts  or  that  their  heroic  labors, 
and  more  especially  their  personal  bravery  and 
contempt  for  every  form  of  terror,  commend- 
ed them  to  the  admiration  of  these  children  of 
the  wilds.  In  300  years  Spain  had  extended  her 
domain  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  south  of 
the  thirty-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  a  territory  in- 
cluding the  present  States  of  Florida,  Alabama, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California,  and  in  all  that 
vast  and  rapid  advance  missionaries  were  pioneers. 
*'  Over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  aborigines,"  says 
T.  O 'Gorman,  the  Catholic  historian,  "  were  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  introduced, 
if  not  into  the  palace,  at  least  into  the  antechamber, 
of  civilization  "  {American  Church  History  Series, 
ix.  112,  New  York,  1895).  Such  were  the  early  con- 
quests of  Spain,  civil  and  religious;  but,  with  all 
their  promise,  they  were  destined  to  ultimate  failure. 
The  same  historian  confesses  the  Spanish  defeat  in 
language  equally  true  and  pathetic:  "  As  we  look 
around  to-day  we  find  nothing  of  it  that  remains. 
Names  of  saints  in  melodious  Spanish  stand  out 
from  maps  in  all  that  section  where  the  Spanish 
monk  toiled,  trod,  and  died.  A  few  thousand 
Christian  Indians,  descendants  of  those  they  con- 
verted and  civilized,  still  survive  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  and  that  is  all." 

The  French  entered  America  at  the  northern  gate, 

by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  with  the  same 

double  purpose  of  conquest  and  con- 

2.  French    version.   Their  missionaries  were  Jesuit 

Missions,    priests  who   treated   the  Indian  with 

great  kindness,  seeking  to  make  him 

a  friend  and  partner  in  their  plans  of  conquest. 

Not  less  brave  or  devoted  than  their  Franciscan 

predecessors,  they  were  more  shrewd  and  politic, 


with  the  result  that  their  suooeas  was  prapate> 
ately  rapid.     Eighty  years   from  the  foimdii^rf 
Quebec  the  French  posts,   "  military,  eomma^ 
and  religious,"  had  been  pushed  westward  to  lA 
Superior.     The  vast  domain   of  Canada,  hilflk 
present  territory  of  Maine,  half  of  VermoDt,  ato 
than  half  of  New  York,   the  entire  vafley  of  tk 
Mississippi,  and  the  whole  of  Texas  became  a  lal 
French  possession,   "  in    which,"   says  O'Coraai. 
"  all  the  North  American  Indians  were  more  orki 
extensively  converted."      It    is    impossible  not  ti 
admire  the  flaming  zeal,  the  tireless  dcvotioo,  tk 
ahnost  superhuman   bravery    which   ^^r^^fyntfUM 
these  astounding   results  in    less    than  300  ywn. 
Their   converts   were   still    multiplying  i^m  the 
ambitious  schemes  of  both  Spain  andFraooeim 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  opening  of  the  Sra 
Years'  War,  which  prepared   the   way  for  a 
civilization  and  another  type  of  missionary  eaia- 
pnse  which  were  destined  to  survive.     [For  adfi- 
tional  matter  on  this  and  the  preceding  pancnpk 
see   Indians  of  North   America,    Missions  to; 
Missions  Amonq  the  Heathen,  A.l 

To  the  English  pioneers  was  reserved  themiddk 

way  of  approach.    First  at  Jamestown  in  1607,  lad 

later  at   New   York,    Plymouth,  and 

3.  Mission-  Boston;  and  again  it   is  to  be  notiflBd 
ary         that  the  spirit  of  civil  conquest  and 

Purpose  of  missionary  zeal  moved  hand  in  hud. 
English     Perhaps  no  nation  in  history,  unless  it 
SetUers.     be  the  chosen  people,  was  ever  more 
distinctly  religious  and  missionaiy  in 
the  character  of  its  early  settlers  than  the  United 
States.     The  different   charters   and    commissioDS 
under  which  they  emigrated  from  the  Old  World 
contain,    ahnost    without    exception,    an    explicit 
recognition  of  the  divine  claim.     "  The  thing  is  of 
God,"  said  the  London  Trading  Company,  in  its 
letters  patent  to  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims.     "In  the 
name  of  God,  amen!"  are  the  opening  woixis  of 
the  Mayflower  compact,  and  the  full  meaning  of 
that  document  is  summed  up  in  the  phrase  foUowiag 
—''  For  the  glory  of  God  and  the  advancement  of 
the  Christian  faith."    The  signers  of  this  historic 
compact  paused  on  the  threshold  of  their  great 
enterprise,   "at  a  time,"  says  Bancroft,   "when 
everything  demanded  haste,"  to  keep  a  Sabbath  of 
prayer  and  praise  on  Clark's  Island.      Governor 
Bradford,  in  his  history  of  the  Plymouth  Colony, 
declares  that  the  colonists  "  had  a  great  hope  and 
inward  zeal  of  laying  some  good  foundation  for 
propagating  and  advancing  the  Gospel  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  in  these  remote  parts  of  the  world, 
yea,"  he  adds,  "  though  it  should  be  as  stepping- 
stones  to  others."    In  this  germinant  and  prophetic 
sentence  lies  hidden  the  seed  of  all  the  wonderful 
missionary  history  of  the  nineteenth  century.    The 
early  settlers  of  North  and  South  Carolina  declared 
themselves  to  be  actuated  "  by  a  laudable  seal  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel."     Even  Virginia, 
not  always  regarded  as  a  distinctly  religious  colony, 
urges  upon  its  first  governor  '*  the  using  of  all  pos- 
sible means  to  bring  over  the  natives  to  a  love  of 
civilization  and  to  a  love  of  God  and  of   his  true 
religion."    Georgia,  the  last  of  the  colonies  to  be 
settled,  was  a  religious  enterprise  from  the  start, 
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dominated  by  godly  Moravians  from  Germany  and 
Presbyterians  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
Thus,  for  continuous  years,  a  soil  was  being  prepared 
into  which  in  due  time  the  seed  of  oi^ganized  home 
and  foreign  missions  should  fall  and  spring  up  again 
to. make  glad  the  City  of  God. 

Yet   it  was   not   until   1798,   nearly  200  years 
after  the  Pilgrim  landing,  that  American  home 

missions  began  to  assume  this  organ- 
4*  Organiza-  ized    form.      Previous  to    that    date 
tion  of      missionary   efforts   had   been   mostly 
Congrega-  sporadic.    Before  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
tional       lution  individual  churches  of  the  Con- 
Effort,      gregational  order  in  Connecticut  were 
1798-1807.  sending  out  their  pastors  on  missionary 

errands  to  what  were  then  known  as  the 
New  Settlements  (Vermont,  New  York,  and  Ohio). 
For  this  service  they  were  paid  four  and  one-half 
dollars  a  week,  and  were  allowed  four  dollars  more 
for  the  supply  of  their  pulpits  during  their  absence, 
which  usually  covered  about  four  months  at  a  time. 
These  missionary  pastors  followed  the  new  settlers 
to  their  forest  or  prairie  homes,  preaching  the  Word, 
administering  the  ordinances,  setting  up  the  Church 
and  the  Simday-school,  and  carrying  the  greeting 
of  old  friends  and  neighbors  to  their  distant  kindred 
on  the  frontier.  Yet  it  was  something  more  than 
mere  kinship  and  friendship  that  prompted  these 
missionary  journeys.  There  was  also  a  great  fear  of 
barbarism,  a  profound  dread  of  new  States  gather- 
ing strength  and  coming  into  the  Union  without 
churches  or  schools,  without  the  Christian  sabbath 
or  the  Christian  home.  Such  fears  seemed  to  haunt 
the  churches  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
which  at  that  time  were  predominantly  Congrega- 
tional, imtil,  in  1798,  organization  against  an  evil 
BO  threatening  became  a  necessity.  In  June  of 
that  year  the  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut  was 
organized,  and  one  year  later  the  Massachusetts 
Missionary  Society  came  into  being.  These  two 
organizations,  with  slight  changes  of  name,  are  in 
existence  to-day.  Both  of  them  were  Congrega- 
tional in  origin,  and,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
they  have  been  the  twin  springs  from  which  an  ever- 
broadening  stream  of  home  missionary  interest  and 
effort  has  flowed.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
both  these  mother  societies,  while  bearing  the 
names  of  the  States  where  they  originated,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  States  whose  names  they  bear,  were 
not  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts.  The  object  of  the  Connecticut 
society,  as  defined  in  its  charter,  was  "  to  Chris- 
tianize the  heathen  (Indians)  of  North  America, 
and  to  support  and  promote  Christian  knowledge 
in  the  new  settlements  of  the  United  States."  The 
charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  describes  its 
object  as  being  "  to  diffuse  the  Gospel  among  the 
heathen  (Indians)  as  well  as  other  people  in  the 
remote  parts  of  our  country."  Both  societies, 
therefore,  while  local  in  their  origin  and  support, 
were  truly  national  in  spirit  and  aim.  Other  New 
England  States  followed  the  lead  of  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts;  New  Hampshire  in  1801,  Rhode 
Island  in  1803,  Maine  and  Vermont  in  1807.  Thus, 
within  ten  years  of  the  first  movement,  the  Con- 
gregational churches  of  the  six  New  England  States 


were  organized  for  home  missions.  The  four  States 
last  named  were  animated  by  the  same  broad  spirit 
as  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  If  they  at- 
tempted less  for  the  new  settlements  to  the  west- 
ward than  their  elder  neighbors,  it  was  only  because 
they  were  themselves  new  settlements,  needing 
more  help  than  they  were  able  at  that  stage  to 
bestow. 

To  the  same  fruitful  decade  belongs  the  origin  of 

Baptist  home  missions  in  New  England.     Its  genesis 

is  singularly  like  that  of  the  Congrega- 

5.  Other  tionalists.  The  Massachusetts  Do- 
Early       mestic  Society,  the  first  organization 

Denomina-  of  its  kind  among  American  Baptists, 
tional  dates  from  1802.  Its  object,  as  de- 
Oiganiza-  fined  by  its  constitution,  was  "  to  fur- 
tions.  nish  occasional  preaching  and  to  pro- 
mote the  knowledge  of  evangelistic 
truth  in  the  new  settlements  of  the  United  States, 
or  further,  if  circumstances  should  render  it  proper." 
This  organized  movement  was  preceded,  as  in  the 
case  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  by  inter- 
mittent effort  on  the  part  of  individual  churches. 
Indeed,  the  significant  feature  of  all  these  early 
organizations  is  that  they  were  the  natural  out- 
growth of  an  evangelistic  spirit  within  the  churches, 
and  in  no  single  instance  were  they  forced  upon  the 
churches  by  outside  influence.  Baptbt  home  mis- 
sionary effort,  like  Congregational,  looked  beyond 
the  place  of  birth,  sending  its  missionaries  into 
Maine,  lower  Canada,  western  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Missouri.  To  the  same 
year,  1802,  belongs  the  first  systematic  effort  of 
the  Presbyterians  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey,  acting  under  the  same  broad  charter 
with  the  movement  of  Congregationalists  and  Bap- 
tists in  New  England,  namely,  "  to  send  forth 
missionaries  well  qualified  to  be  employed  in  mission 
work  on  the  frontiers,  for  tho  purpose  of  organizing 
churches,  adminbtering  ordinances,  ordaining  elders, 
collecting  information  concerning  the  state  of  re- 
ligion in  those  parts,  and  preparing  the  best  means 
of  establishing  a  Gospel  ministry  among  the  people." 
Meanwhile  the  Reformed  Church  of  America  had 
not  been  idle.  Sporadic  missionary  work  began 
with  them  as  early  as  1786,  culminating  in  1882  in 
the  organizing  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church,  differing  nothing  in  spirit 
from  its  forerunners,  but  with  wider  scope,  as  it 
included  home  and  foreign  missions  under  a  single 
organization.  Methodist  and  Episcopalian  missions, 
as  well  as  Lutheran  and  those  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ,  belonged  necessarily  to  a  later  period. 

At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  new 
settlements,  so  called,  were  found  mainly  in  north- 
em    New  England,  eastern   and  cen- 

6.  Work  tral  New  York,  and  in  northern  and 
in  the  southern  Ohio,  and  these  were  natural- 
North-     ly  the  first  points  of  home  missionary 

west  attack.  The  opening  of  the  Northwest 
Territory.  Territory  (including  the  present  States 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin)  and  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  attracted  a  stream  of  inmiigration 
from  the  East,  mingled  with  a  considerable  element 
from  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Scandinavia,  Germany 
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and  Moravia,  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  The  earlier 
settlers  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  were  gener- 
ally Protestant  in  their  sympathies,  but  unable  at 
onoe,  with  a  new  coimtry  to  settle  and  homes  to  be 
built,  to  provide  for  themselves  the  institutions  of 
worship.  To  the  help  of  these  hopeful  but  destitute 
settlers  came  the  organized  missionary  societies 
of  the  East.  Their  missionaries  were  hurried  forward 
to  every  needy  point,  not  only  in  the  wilds  of  New 
York  and  Ohio,  but  to  the  remoter  sections  of 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  They 
even  found  their  way  down  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  they  crossed  the  northern  bor- 
ders into  Canada.  A  specially  promising  field  of 
effort  was  the  section  of  Ohio  bordering  on  Lake 
Erie,  which  had  been  settled  chiefly  by  families 
from  Connecticut,  and  for  that  reason  commonly 
known  as  New  Connecticut.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  century  this  tract  contained  about  1,400  inhab- 
itants. In  1804  it  had  400  families.  One  year 
later  the  400  had  grown  to  1,100,  one-half  of  them 
from  New  England.  In  less  than  thirty  years  from 
the  beginning  of  organized  home  missions  ninety 
churches  had  been  planted  in  this  section,  all  of 
them  by  missionaries  sent  out  and  supported  by 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York.  To 
svun  up  in  a  sentence,  the  Missionary  Society  of  Con- 
necticut, at  the  end  of  thirty  years  of  work,  had 
employ^  200  missionaries,  by  whom  400  churches 
had  been  established  in  the  new  settlements  of  the 
nation.  With  what  wear  and  tear  of  body,  with 
what  sacrifice  of  comforts  in  the  wilderness,  with 
what  patience  of  hope  and  courage  of  faith  and  labors 
of  love  no  words  could  fully  portray.  Not  a  mile 
of  railway  had  been  built.  The  river  and  canal,  the 
stage-coach,  the  emigrant  wagon,  and  the  saddle 
were  the  only  conveniences  of  travel,  and  to  these 
the  missionary  often  added  foot-sore  and  weary 
tramps  from  settlement  to  settlement.  No  Fran- 
ciscan, Dominican,  or  Jesuit  missionary  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  toiling  over  the 
same  ground  on  missionary  errands,  accomplished 
a  grander  service  or  endured  hardships  more 
cheerfully. 

All    the    earlier   efforts    above    described    were 

marked  by  a  commendable  absence  of  sectarian 

rivalry.    The  vastness  of  the  problem 

7.  The      forbade    all    such    trifling.      Prompt, 
American    united  action  was  demanded.    Denom- 

Home  inational  supremacy  was  buried  imder 
Missionary  the  all-absorbing  issue  whether  New 
Society.  America  should  be  a  heathen  or  a 
Christian  nation.  Between  Presbyte- 
rians and  Congregationalists,  at  that  time  the  strong- 
est church  bodies  in  the  land,  the  spirit  of  union 
was  particularly  active.  For  the  long  period  of 
fifty  years,  between  1801  and  1851,  these  two 
churches  carried  on  their  missionary  work  in  the 
new  settlements  under  a  "  Plan  of  Union  "  so  called, 
mutually  agreed  to,  by  which  the  churches  of  either 
order,  wherever  formed,  might  worship  in  the  same 
house,  elect  and  listen  to  the  same  pastor,  and 
profess  the  same  creed,  while  each  body  was  left 
free  to  govern  itself  by  the  church  polity  it  loved 
and  preferred.  In  1826  Congregational,  Presby- 
terian, Reformed,  and  Associate  Reformed  churches 


still  further  illustrated  their  unsectarian  ^iA\l^] 
imiting  in  the  organization  of  a  natinnsi  k 
known  as  the  American  Home  MiaskmaiySodi^l 
The  growth  and  needs  of  the  home  miarianMyo 
ment  made  this  step  a  necessity.     HiUKftoflUi 
societies  had  been  doing  national  work,  etdiiili 
own  way.    But  these  organizations,  operatiig  » 
dependently,  had  resulted  in  an  imequal  diifaAf' 
tion  of  both  men  and  money.     Some  reffowmt 
oversupplied,  while  others  were  left  entirely  dali' 
tute.    Moreover,  the  laborers  themselves  iDenta^f 
came  into  conflict  with  each  other.    Obviousif  tk 
time  had  arrived  for  federation   and  ooordimtfiDi 
under  one  national  society;     and  that  society, » 
above  stated,  was  organized  May  26,  1826,  vitli 
headquarters  in  New  York,  the  various  state  soeietia 
making  themselves  auxiliaries  to  the  national  o^ 
ganization.     Perhaps   nothing    more    potentbl  a 
the  progress  of  the  home  missionary  movemat, 
up  to  this  date,  belongs  to  its  history  than  this  ad 
For  years  the  churches  forming  this  alliance  labond 
together  in  fraternal  imity,  contributing  to  a  ooo- 
mon  treasury,  and  governed  by  a  single  board  of 
directors.    Receipts  rapidly  increased,  the  miaBOOr 
ary  force   doubled   and   trebled    in    number,  aod 
instead  of  being  an  itinerant  preacher,  the  hooe 
missionary  became  a  settled   pastor,    bearing  tbe 
commission   of  a  national  society,   dwelling  eon- 
tinually  among  his  people,  and  building  them  up 
in  unity  and  strength.    It  was  only  when  these  co- 
operating church  bodies  had  grown  strong  that  tbey 
amicably  withdrew  from  this  federation  to  ocgani» 
separate  societies  of  their  own,  leaving  the  Congre- 
gationalbts  to  inherit  the  name  and   good-will  of 
this  honored  society.    In  fact,  it  was  not  until  many 
years  later  that  "  American  "  was  dropped  from  its 
charter  name  and   **  Congregational,"   which  had 
become  more  truly  descriptive  of  its  nature,  was 
substituted. 

Meanwhile  the  Methodist  Church,  growing  in 
strength  and  burning  to  have  a  part  in  naticmal 
evangelization,  organized  its  missioD- 
8.  Denom-  ary  society  in  1819,  which  covered  both 
inational  home  and  foreign  work;  the  Episcopal 
Societies.  Church,  its  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  1821,  also  national; 
the  Baptists,  their  American  Baptist  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  in  1832;  the  Lutherans,  their  Home 
Missionary  Society  of  the  General  Synod  in  1845 ;  and 
the  Disciples,  their  American  Christian  Missionary 
Society  in  1849.  The  Southern  Presbyterians, 
Southern  Baptists,  and  Southern  Methodists  also 
have  their  homeland  organizations,  doing  an  inval- 
uable work  in  the  Southern  States.  Other  church 
bodies,  Evangelical  in  character,  will  be  found 
enumerated  in  the  table  given  below,  which  have 
taken  their  part  also,  and  are  still  intensely  con- 
cerned, in  this  great  home  missionary  movement. 
Thus,  by  a  steady,  natural  evolution  of  national 
need  and  evangelistic  interest  two  societies  have 
grown  to  be  more  than  thirty;  all  the  leading 
church  bodies  of  America  have  gradually  become 
organized  for  home  evangelization,  and  a  movement 
wWch  began  in  New  England  in  1798  for  the  Chris- 
tian enlightenment  of  a  few  kindred  or  neighbors 
moving  westward  has  developed  into  a  system  as 
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^  broad  as  the  national  domain,  by  which  the  stronger 
^■-  diurches  of  the  land  have  shared,  and  are  continuing 
*;  to  share,  the  burden  of  their  weaker  brethren,  and, 
'  by  a  united  effort,  are  strengthening  those  forces  of 
''^  CSiristian  civilization  upon  which  the  safety  of  the 
^'  nation  depends. 

-       The  following  table  is  taken  by  permission  from 
•    Social  Proffreea,  New  York,  1906,  ed.  J.  Strong,  W. 
'    H.  Tohnan,  and  W.  D.  P.  Bliss.    No  later  figures 
than  these  of  1904  have  been  tabulated. 


a  moment's  hesitation  the  missionary  organizations 
of  the  East  and  Middle  West,  with  the  loyal  support 
of  the  churches,  threw  themselves  into  the  breach. 
Emigration  from  the  East  and  the  Middle  West 
began  at  once,  and  the  missionary  was  not  slow  in 
following  the  trail.  The  order  of  missionary  progress 
through  the  Louisiana  Purchase  has  been  strictly 
along  the  lines  of  immigration  and  settlement. 
There  is  not  a  State  in  that  vast  tract  which  the 
home  missionary  did  not  enter  while  it  was  yet  a 


STATISTICS   OF   HOME   MISSIONS. 


Baptist: 

American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society 

American  Baptist  Publication  So<nety 

Women's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

Women's  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

Southern  Baptist  Convention 

National  Baptist  Publication  Board 

regational: 

Some  Missionary  Society 

American  Missionary  Association 

Sunday-school  and  Publishing  Society 

Church  Building  Society 

Education  Society 

Cumberland  Presbyterian 

Disciples  of  Christ: 

American  Christian  Missionary  Society 

Free  Baptist 

Free  Methodist 

Mennonites 

Methodist  Episcopal : 

Missionarv  Society  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Church  Ehctension  Board 

Freedmen's  Aid  Society 

Women's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Moravian  • 

Presbyterian: 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  Presbyterian  Church.  U.  S.  A 

Women's  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  Presbyterian  Church 

Board  of  Church  Erection 

Southern  Presbyterian 

Examining  Committee  General  Assembly 

Protestant  Episcopal 

Reformed  Church: 

Board  of  Domestic  Missions 

Church  Building  Department 

Board  of  Publication 

United  Brethren  

United  Presbyterian: 

Board  of  Home  Missions 

Board  of  Freedmen's  Mission 


Organ- 

Spent  in 

Mission- 

Added on 

ii£d. 

1904. 

aries. 

Confession. 

1832 

$458,771 

1.450 

6.000 

1824 

134.012 

144 

1,076 

1877 

43.484 

72 

1877 

87,263 

179 

1845 

109,670 

633 

8,011 

27,520 

30 

1826 

570.629 

1.916 

5.767 

1846 

441.938 

764 

1.134 

1832 

69.589 

43 

1853 

207,493 

1814 

12,169 

14 

100.000 

66 

1,000 

1849 

385.000 

525 

1,660 

1834 

31.888 

9 

919 

1882 

3.148 

1880 

10.000 

8 

20 

1819 

534,452 

4.000* 

1866 

146.103 

1866 

124.710 

1880 

308.998 

1849 

11.003 

34 

422 

1816 

479.812 

1.180 

7.378 

1878 

345.883 

484 

1.163 

1844 

193.570 
160.000 

40.000 

166 

1821 

539,989" 

1,140 

1831 

95.500 

185 

1,096 

1854 

23.500 
500 

1853 

85.000 

160 

1872 

105,000 

245 

1,540 

1865 

67.630 

226 

94 

>  Churches  aided.     *  Work  carried  on  by  the  church,  not  by  a  society.     *  In  addition  to  the  amount  expended  there 
were  given  for  diocesan  missions  during  the  three  years  ending  Sept.  30,  1904,  $1,413,117. 


Another  mighty  impulse  in  the  same  direction  as 

that  resulting  from  the  opening  of  the  Northwest 

Territory    followed    the    purchase    of 

9.  Effect  Louisiana  in  1803.  While  the  North- 
of  the       west  Territory  was  still  in  the  first 

Louisiana   stages  of  occupation,  even  before  the 

Purchase,  earlier  settlers  had  obtained  peaceful 
possession  of  the  soil,  the  area  of  the 
nation  was  suddenly  doubled.  The  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase gave  us  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  un- 
disturbed possession  of  its  entire  course.  It  carried 
our  western  boimdaries  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Fourteen  States  and  Territories 
have  been  carved  out  of  this  imperial  tract.  They 
include  the  vast  com  and  wheat  belts  of  the  United 
States,  which  are  capable  of  feeding  the  world, 
while  their  underground  treasures  are  among  the 
richest  on  the  globe.  Here  was  a  new  and  mag- 
nificent opportunity  for  home  missions,  and  without 


Territory,  and  always  in  the  first  and  feeblest 
stages  of  settlement.  From  Missouri  to  Iowa, 
from  Iowa  to  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Nebras- 
ka, thence  to  the  Dakotas,  and  on  from  these 
points  to  Wyoming  and  Colorado  and  Montana, 
and,  last  of  all,  to  Oklahoma  until  every  square 
mile  inhabited  by  men  has  been  sown  with  Sun- 
day-schools, churches,  and  other  institutions  of 
education  and  religion.  Something  of  the  volvune 
of  this  work  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase,  by  a  careful  investigation,  about 
30,000  Protestant  churches  were  enumerated  within 
the  boimds  of  this  purchase,  holding  property 
valued  at  $58,000,000,  and  having,  approximately, 
2,000,000  communicants.  With  rare  exceptions  this 
church  growth  was  the  fruit  of  home  missionary 
culture,  begun  and  maintained  and  ceasing  only 
i  when  the  need  ceased,  or  continuing  to-day  in  the 
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assured  hope  of  independence  and  self-support.  The 
churches  of  the  East  have  never  tired  in  this  work. 
The  fear,  the  hope,  the  purpose  of  early  New  Eng- 
land have  been  loyally  inherited  by  her  sons  and 
daughters,  the  fear  of  barbarism,  the  hope  of  pre- 
vention, and  the  wide-spread  conviction  that  Amer- 
ica's day  of  judgment  is  in  the  West,  a  judgment 
to  be  determined  only  by  the  planting  of  churches 
and  Christian  schools. 

The   missionary  history  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory and  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was   repeated 
when,  about  midway  in  the  century,  the 

10.  Work    Oregon  treaty  made  sure  possession  of 
in  Later     the  Far  Northwest  and  the  discovery 

Accessions,  of  gold  opened  the  Califomias  to  the 
world.  Home  missionaries,  ordained 
in  the  East,  promptly  started  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
reaching  their  destination  by  way  of  Cape  Horn 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  strategic  position 
of  the  coast  missions,  as  related  to  foreign  missions 
in  China  and  Japan,  was  keenly  appreciated  by  the 
churches  of  the  East  and  their  missionary  boards; 
money  was  contributed  more  freely  than  ever,  and 
many  of  their  ablest  preachers  went  forth  cheerfully 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  Christian  society  on  the 
sunset  shores  of  the  republic.  The  Mexican  Cession, 
one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Mexican  war,  including 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Utah,  opened  still 
another  belt  of  peculiar  missionary  need,  which,  in 
spite  of  ancient  superstitions  and  modem  delusions, 
has  proved  a  rich  and  rewarding  field  of  missionary 
effort.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of  these 
early  missionary  movements  thus  far  considered 
was  their  close  connection  with  the  historic  develop- 
ment of  the  nation.  Yet  **  connection  "  is  hardly 
the  word  to  describe  their  real  influence.  More  truly 
they  were  an  integral  and  saving  part  of  that  devel- 
opment. 

Two  events  belonging  to  the  latter  half  of  the 

nineteenth  century  were  destined  to  have  a  marked 

influence  on  home  missionary  history. 

11.  Work    The  close  of  the  Civil  War  introduced, 
for  at  the  South,  a  missionary  problem  ab- 

Negroes  solutely  new,  which  immediately  at- 
and  tracted,  and  continues  to  absorb,  the 
Immigrants,  attention  of  the  Northern  churches  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.  Four  million 
blacks,  hitherto  inaccessible  to  missionary  effort, 
were  suddenly  emancipated.  At  once  the  National 
Government  opened  its  bureaus  of  relief,  and  mis- 
sionary boards  of  the  North  hurried  forward  preach- 
ers and  teachers.  To  the  missionary  himself  there 
was  in  this  call  a  certain  element  of  peril  which,  so 
far  from  checking,  only  stimulated  his  zeal.  At  first 
the  Northern  preacher  and  teacher  were  not  well 
received  by  the  white  of  the  South;  social  ostracism 
was  their  frequent  lot,  and  even  violence  to  their 
persons  and  destruction  of  their  property  were  not 
imcommon  in  the  early  days.  An  ugly  spirit  of  caste 
included  the  teacher  of  the  negro  with  the  negro 
himself,  and  young  women,  delicately  reared  in  the 
best  homes  of  the  North,  suffered,  not  merely  from 
social  neglect,  but  occasionally  from  open  indignity. 
These  early  conditions  have  greatly  softened  and 
are  passing  away.  Appreciation,  and  even  gratitude, 
have  taken  their  p^aoe  as  the  results  of  these  mis- 


sionary efforts  have  become  more  apparent.  Suk 
fruits  appear,  not  only  in  organized  churches  for  tk 
negro  race,  but  in  a  long  array  of  imiverstiar 
colleges,  academies,  normal  institutes,  and  induatnl 
schools,  opened  exclusively  for  the  benefit  ol  tk 
blacks,  all  of  them  specifically  Christian,  and  aid 
them  originally  planted  and  supported  by  the  bee- 
will  offerings  of  the  North.  Howard,  HamptoD, 
Fisk,  Atlanta  and  Tougaloo,  Talladega  and  Stnii^ 
Shaw  and  Richmond,  Nashville  and  Bishop,  Waj- 
land  and  Leland,  and  a  host  beside,  are  names  tkt 
are  becoming  as  familiar  to  the  educational  wofU 
as  Harvard,  Yale,  or  Princeton.  They  were  all  msde 
possible  by  negro  emancipation,  and  they  are  al 
the  creation  of  home  missions.  See  Missions  Amojk 
THE  Heathen,  B,  III.,  1,  §  3.  Another  fact,«i 
marked  in  its  influence  upon  the  home  nussiooaxx 
spirit  of  the  churches,  has  been  foreign  immigratioD, 
beginning  to  attract  attention  as  early  as  1840,  and 
growing,  decade  by  decade,  in  its  insistent  demind 
for  treatment,  until  to-day  it  vies  with  the  misaoa* 
ary  call  of  the  West  and  South  for  prompt,  wise, 
and  far-sighted  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
churches  and  their  missionary  boards.  The  figures 
used  to  measure  the  voliune  of  this  problem  are  too 
familiar  to  need  rehearsal  here.  Sufficient  to  say 
that  up  to  1840  the  total  of  foreign  inunigration 
had  not  exceeded  500,000  in  the  previous  history 
of  the  country,  while  during  the  year  1906  alcme 
more  than  twice  that  number  were  landed  in 
the  United  States.  Here  is  a  gigantic  problem, 
sufficient  to  tax  not  only  the  wisdom  of  rulers  and 
lawmakers,  but  appealing  in  a  special  way  to  the 
missionary  spirit  of  the  churches  and  to  the  thought- 
ful interest  of  every  lover  of  his  country.  It  is 
only  true  to  say  that  the  exigency  of  this  problem 
revolutionized  the  home  missionary  appeal.  To  the 
peril  of  domestic  heathenism,  which  stirred  the  seal 
of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  in  1798,  has  now 
been  added  the  larger  fear  of  imported  barbarism; 
and  thus  for  several  recent  years  foreign  missions 
in  America  have  come  to  be  of  burning  interest  to 
American  home  missions.  All  branches  of  the 
Church,  without  exception,  have  taken  part  in  this 
work  through  their  organized  agencies.  No  nation- 
ality has  been  overlooked;  Germans,  Scandinavians, 
Bohemians,  Poles  and  Russians,  Hollanders  and 
Hebrews,  Spanish,  French  and  Italians,  Armenians, 
Syrians,  Japanese  and  Chinese — every  sort  and 
condition  of  foreigner,  however  apparently  hope- 
less, has  been  made  the  subject  of  home  missionary 
effort  and  culture.  The  results  have  astonished  the 
most  sanguine;  they  have  rebuked  the  most  despair- 
ing, and  have  all  but  silenced  the  prophets  of  e\Tl, 
ever  ready  to  foretell  the  direst  consequences  from 
the  infusion  of  so  much  foreign  blood  into  the  moral, 
social,  and  political  life  of  the  nation.  Many  times 
over  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  every  grade  of 
alien  is  susceptible  to  religious  development,  is  en- 
tirely capable  of  being  both  civilized  and  Chris- 
tianized, and  is  in  fact  being  rapidly  assimilated 
into  a  hopeful  type  of  American  life.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  there  was  hardly  a  foreign-speaking 
missionary  in  the  employ  of  any  home  missionary 
society.  To-day  they  are  numbered  by  the  thou- 
sands, who  preach  and  teach  in  twenty  dififerent 
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?:  tongues,    planting    Protestant    churches    for    the 

Kt!  foreign-bom  and  gathering  into  them  intelligent 

T    members  by  tens  of  thousands.    It  is  beginning  to 

:^  be  recognized  that  one  powerful  solvent  of  the  evils 

nt  of  immigration  has  been  found.    Great  migrations 

3j  are  not  the  dread  they  were  forty  years  ago.    Dis- 

n   turbing  fears  have  been  quieted,  and,  with  all  the 

^    natural  apprehension  that  remains  and  must  remain, 

^    our  native  American  people  are  viewing  with  less 

'-•.    and  less  alarm  what  but  a  few  years  ago  almost 

J    crazed  them  with  apprehension.    This  era  of  hope- 

[    fulness  IB  due,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  \m- 

!     doubted   success   of   American   home   missions   in 

enlightening  and  Christianizing  adopted   citizens. 

See  Emigrants  and  Immigrants,  Mission  Work 

Among,  II.;   and  Slavic  Missions  in  the  Unitbd 

States. 

To  attempt  any  adequate  summary  of  the  fruits 
of  home  missions  at  the  end  of  100  years  would 
require  a  survey  of  the  history  of 
12.  Sum-  fifty  States  and  Territories,  so  vitally 
mary.  have  the  home  missionary  and  his  work 
entered  into  the  early  development  of 
most  of  the  commonwealths.  A  few  salient  facts 
must  suffice.  In  the  first  place,  the  growth  of 
organizations  is  significant.  Beginning  in  1798 
with  a  single  society,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
history,  having  in  its  treasury  a  capital  of  $600, 
the  home  missionary  movement,  then  started, 
has  given  birth,  during  the  last  100  years, 
to  thirty-five  distinct  societies,  all  Protestant,  all 
Evangelical,  all  national,  collecting  and  disbursing 
during  the  last  calendar  year  more  than  $6,000,000 
for  the  Christian  instruction  of  communities  which, 
without  such  help,  might  have  lived  and  died  in 
religious  destitution.  Together  these  organizations 
have  disbursed  $150,000,000  for  the  planting  of 
churches  alone.  Their  chief  agent  has  been  the 
Church,  with  its  ordained  preachers  and  its  divinely 
appointed  ordinances,  and  for  the  Church  these 
millions  have  been  given.  This  total,  however,  takes 
no  account  of  those  cooperating  agencies  which 
have  been  called  into  being  to  serve  this  missionary 
work  of  the  churches.  Add,  therefore,  Sunday- 
school  planting,  Bible  and  tract  printing,  church 
building,  and  Christian  colleges,  all  of  which  have 
sprung  up  in  the  path  of  home  missions  and  are 
among  its  legitimate  fruits,  and  the  grand  total  of 
home  missionary  expenditure,  root  and  branch,  in 
organized  form,  is  found  by  careful  computation 
to  be  not  less  than  $360,000,000.  Not  a  dollar  of 
this  immense  fund  has  been  paid,  in  any  commercial 
sense,  for  value  received.  All  of  it  has  been  given, 
a  free-will  offering  of  Christian  people,  to  mark 
their  intense  conviction  of  the  peril  of  a  nation  with- 
out the  Gospel  and  their  supreme  faith  in  its  leaven- 
ing power.  But  beyond  the  growth  of  mere  or- 
ganizations and  the  multiplication  of  missionary 
capital,  what  have  these  agencies  and  these  millions 
accomplished,  and  what  visible  fruits  remain  to 
justify  the  cost  of  the  effort?  It  is  a  fact  not  gen- 
erally known,  and  when  known,  not  sufficiently 
appreciated,  that  the  great  ecclesiastical  bodies  of 
the  United  States — Baptist,  Congregational,  Dis- 
ciple, Episcopal,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Reformed 
— trace  the  origin  of  most  of  their  church  organiza- 


tions directly  to  home  missions.  It  is  admitted  that 
about  nine-tenths  of  all  the  Evangelical  churches  in 
this  country  were  either  planted  or,  in  periods  of 
distress,  were  helped  and  maintained,  by  the  aid 
of  home  missionary  grants.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
a  fair  question  to  ask,  what  and  where,  but  for 
home  missions,  would  be  these  great  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  conservers 
of  American  Christianity?  But  what  does  all  this 
mean  in  the  religious  development  of  the  country? 
The  figures  at  this  point  palpitate  with  life.  In  the 
year  1800,  when  home  missions  began,  the  United 
States  had  one  Evangelical  communicant  in  14.50 
of  the  population.  In  1850  that  ratio  had  grown 
to  one  in  6.57;  in  1870,  to  one  in  5.78;  in  1880,  to 
one  in  5;  in  1890,  to  one  in  4.53;  and  in  1900, 
to  one  in  4.25;  which  is  to  say,  that  in  less 
than  100  years  Evangelical  church-membership  in- 
creased thirty-eight  fold,  while  the  population  grew 
only  eleven  and  eight-tenths  fold.  Church-member- 
ship increased  three  and  one-half  times  faster  than 
the  population,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  foreign  flood. 
It  is  no  vain  boast,  but  an  obvious  truth,  that  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  this  magnificent  growth  ia 
due  to  the  direct  agency  of  American  home  mis- 
sions, since  in  its  own  carefully  planted  gardens 
most  of  this  splendid  growth  has  taken  place. 

J.  B.  Clark. 
The  reader  should  compare  the  articles  on  Citt 
Missions;  Jews,  Missions  to  the;  and,  for  home 
mission  work  in  Germany,  Innere  Mission. 

Biblioqrapht:  The  literature  is  extensive;  only  a  selection 
of  the  later  works  is  attempted  here.  A  useful  view  can 
be  obtained,  from  the  denominational  standpoint,  of  early 
mission  work  in  America  from  the  American  Church  His- 
tory Series,  13  vols,  (especially  vol.  xiii.,  L.  W.  Bacon. 
Hiet.  of  American  Chrietianity),  New  York,  1893-97. 
Useful  and  from  another  point  of  view  is  the  American 
Commonwealth  Series,  Boston,  1901  sqq.  (still  in  prog- 
ress). Consult  further:  L.  Bacon,  Geneaie  of  the  New 
England  Churches,  New  York,  1874;  W.  Salter,  Life  of 
Jos.  W.  Pickett,  Iowa  City,  1881;  W.  F.  Bainbridge, 
Along  the  Line  at  the  Front;  .  .  .  Baptist  Home  and  For- 
eign Missions,  Philadelphia,  1882;  The  Church  Revived; 
.  .  .  Parochial  Missions  in  England,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States,  New  York.  1886;  S.  Loomis,  Modem  Cities, 
ib.  1887;  A,  Haygood,  Pleas  for  Progress,  ib.  1889;  G. 
F.  Magoun,  Life  and  Times  of  Asa  Turner,  Boston,  1889; 
R.  Storrs,  The  Puritan  SpirU,  Boston,  1890;  H.  Cas- 
well, Life  among  the  Iroquois  Indians,  ib.  1892;  J.  Strong, 
Our  Country,  New  York.  1891;  idem.  The  New  Era,  ib. 
1893;  D.  Dorchester,  The  Problem  of  Religious  Progress, 
ib.  1895;  W.  Puddefoot,  The  Minute  Man  on  the  Fron- 
tier, ib.  1895;  A.  Dunning,  Congregationalists  in  America, 
Boston,  1897;  S.  L.  Gulick,  Growth  of  the  Kingdom  c/ 
Ood,  New  York,  1897;  R.  Hill.  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  ib. 
1898;  B.  T.  Washington,  Up  from  Slavery,  ib.  1901;  W. 
Mowry,  Marcus  Whitman  and  the  Early  Days  of  Oregon, 
ib.  1901;  E.  H.  Abbott,  Religious  Life  in  America,  ib. 
1902;  E.  Adams,  The  Iowa  Band,  Boston,  1902;  L.  W. 
BetU,  The  Leaven  in  a  Great  City,  New  York,  1902;  S. 
Doyle,  Presbyterian  Home  Missions,  Philadelphia,  1902; 
J.  Riis.  The  Battle  with  the  Slums,  New  York.  1902;  R. 
Thompson,  The  Hand  of  God  in  American  History,  ib. 
1902;  J.  Tillinghast,  The  Negro  in  Africa  and  America, 
ib.  1902;  G.  Wameck,  History  of  Protestant  Missions,  ib. 
1902;  H.  Whipple,  Lights  and  Shades  of  a  Long  Episco- 
pate, ib.  1902;  J.  Clark.  Leavening  the  Nation,  ib.  1903; 
W.  Du  Bois,  SouU  of  Black  Folk,  Chicago.  1903;  R.  Hitch- 
cock, The  Louisiana  Purchase,  Boston.  1903;  B.  Branden- 
burg, Imported  Americans,  New  York,  1904;  J.  Horton, 
The  Burden  of  the  City,  ib.  1904;  H.  B.  Grose,  Incoming 
Millions,  ib.  1905;  P.  F.  Hall.  Immigration  and  its  Effects 
upon  the  United  States,  ib.  1906;  H.  Holt,  Life  Stories  of 
Undistinguished  Americans,  ib.  1906;   A.  L.  PhiUips.  CaU 
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of  iht  Home  Land;  A  Study  of  Home  Mi$9ion$,  ib.  1906; 
A,  M.  Guernaey,  Citisent  of  Tomorrow,  ib.  1907.  Further 
literature  is  to  be  diBoovered  in  the  histories  of  the  sepa- 
rate denominations,  most  of  which  deal  with  the  hcune 
mission  work  of  the  respective  denominations 

HOMILETICS. 

The  Terms  Employed  ((  1). 

Theory  of  Homiletics  (S  2). 

Edification  the  Object  of  the  Sermon  ((3). 

Relation  of  the  Sermon  to  Scripture  and  the  Creeds 

(J  4). 
Subject  and  Basis  of  the  Sermon  ((  5). 
Varieties  of  Sermons  ((  6). 
The  Structure  of  the  Sermon  ((  7). 
PreiMuation  and  Delivery  (S  8). 
The  Occasional  Address  (S  9). 
History  of  the  Occasional  Address  ((  10). 
Homiletics  in  Great  Britain  and  America  (S  11). 
Definition  and  Treatment  (S  12). 

Homiletics  as  the  name  of  a  discipline  is  of  late 
origin,  since  only  in  recent  times  have  theologians 
begun  to  treat  in  special  works  the 
I.  The  theory  of  the  sermon.  Gregory  of 
Terms  Em-  Nazianzen,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  and 
ployed.  Gregory  the  Great  offer  only  occasional 
remarks  on  the  subject.  Augustine, 
in  the  fourth  book  of  his  De  doctrina  Christiana^  first 
treated  the  subject  explicitly,  and  he  was  followed 
by  Rabanus  Maurus,  who,  in  the  third  book  of  De 
inatitiUione  clericorum  treated  the  liberal  arts  as 
related  to  ecclesiastics.  Humbertus  de  Romanis 
(fl.  c.  1275)  dealt  with  the  subject  more  extensively 
in  his  Eruditio  religioaorum  pra^icatorum.  Finally, 
toward  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  Ulrich  Surgant 
wrote  a  Manuale  curatorum  which  treats  the  sermon 
especially  with  reference  to  technique,  structure,  and 
delivery.  The  transition  to  the  homiletics  of  the 
churches  of  the  Reformation  was  formed  by  the 
Ecdesiastes  of  Erasmus  (1535).  Of  the  works  of 
Protestant  theologians  on  homiletics  from  the  six- 
teenth century  may  be  mentioned:  Andreas  Ger- 
hard Hyperius,  De  formandis  conctonibu^  sacris 
(1553);  Lucas  Osiander,  De  ratione  concionandi 
(1597);  Jacob  Andrea,  Methodus  concionandi ^  ed. 
P.  Lyser  (1594);  and  iEgidius  Hunnius,  Methodus 
concionandi  (1596).  The  term  "  homiletics  "  as  the 
designation  of  a  special  discipline  seems  to  have 
originated  with  the  Methodologia  homileticce  (1672) 
of  Sebastian  Gdbel  and  the  Compendium  theologicB 
homileticcB  (1677)  by  J.  W.  Bajer;  but  other  names 
retained  their  authority,  and  new  names  were 
chosen;  thus  Mosheim  in  his  Anweisung  erhatdich 
zu  predigen  (1771)  used  the  term  "  spiritual  elo- 
quence "  which  is  still  employed  in  H.  Bassermann, 
Handbuch  der  geisUichen  Beredaamkeit  (Stuttgart, 
1885).  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  terms  homilein 
and  homUia  were  used  of  the  sermon  in  the  earliest 
times  (cf.  Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.y  VI.  xix.).  The  word 
homUia  passed  over  into  the  Occident;  but  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  terms  aermo  and  pradicare  with  its 
derivatives  were  frequently  used.  For  the  churches 
of  the  Reformation  Predigt  and  "sermon"  became 
the  established  designations  in  the  church  orders. 
In  modem  times  "  sermon  "  has  become  the  collec- 
tive name,  while  "  homily  "  is  restricted  to  a  special 
kind  of  sermons. 

Homiletics  treats  of  the  discourse  or  address  cus- 
tomarily delivered  in  the  church  service  of  the 
Christian    congregation.      There    was  early  mani- 


fested a  tendency  to  incorporate  homOetics  in  tk 
theory  of  rhetoric;   even  Augustine  was  gofvcned 

by  the  classical  theories  of  rbetone, 
2.  Theory  of  and  the  medieval  custom  of  mboA- 
Homiletics.  nating  the  liberal  arts  to  the  service  at 

theology  brou^t  about  a  stJll  cte 
imion  with  rhetoric.  Melanchthon  established  in  ^ 
interest  of  the  sermon  a  new  liietorical  gemu,  tbe 
genus  didasealicumf  but  the  opportunity  to  mm 
homiletics  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  diac^)lii» 
was  not  seized.  Hyperius,  in  his  attempt  to  bue 
the  theory  of  the  sermon  upon  Scripture,  found  no 
imitators  and  successors.  It  is  impossible  to  mm 
at  a  worthy  treatment  of  this  theological  disdpliBe 
imtil  the  starting-point  is  sought  within  systemttk 
theology  and  in  the  churchly  conununity.  Has 
considered,  homiletios  branches  ofif  as  a  spedal  dis- 
cipline. The  Christian  conmiunity  has  come  into 
being,  is  in  a  state  of  growth  and  therefore  of  iO' 
perfection,  consequently  exposed  to  the  influences  of 
sin  and  evil.  Since  now  the  possession  of  spiritoal 
blessings  in  the  congregation  must  be  oontintiafly 
kept  aUve  and  the  influences  of  sin  and  evil  cod- 
bated,  the  Word  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  ooih 
gregation  is  the  means  to  accomplish  the  one  ai 
well  as  the  other.  The  mere  possession  of  Holy 
Scripture  is  not  sufficient;  it  must  be  used  aod 
applied  to  the  needs  of  the  congregation;  hence  the 
necessity  for  preaching.  Even  if  the  congregatioD 
could  ever  leave  behind  its  imperfection,  the  very 
possession  of  Christian  truth  woidd  still  necessitate 
a  continual  presentation  of  the  Word  (cf .  Schleier- 
macher,  Der  christliche  Glavbe,  §  134,  3,  Berlin, 
1821).  This  presentation  originates  therefore  in  the 
pedagogical  and  practical  needs  of  the  congregaticm, 
and  is  an  essential  factor  in  its  upbuilding.  Alex- 
ander Schweizer  distinguished  between  general  or 
theoretical,  material  and  formal,  homiletics,  a 
division  which  correctly  designates  the  course  which 
homiletics  must  take,  and  the  writers  on  homiletics 
adhere  to  it,  treating  first  the  conception  of  the 
sermon,  then  its  content,  and  finally  its  diction  and 
delivery. 

The  teachers  of  the  primitive  church  cared  little 
for  theoretical  questions  concerning  the  conception 

and  purpose  of  the  sermon.    Preaching 

3.  Edifica-  was   usually  considered   as  teaching, 

tion  the     even  by  Augustine  and  throughout  the 

Object  of    Middle  Ages.     Melanchthon's  conoep- 

the        tion  of  the  sermon  was  essentially  the 

Sermon,     same,  and  even  later  writers  adhered 

to  this  idea.  This  conception  may  be 
explained  easily  from  the  fact  that  imtil  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  and  even  far  be3rond  it,  only 
imperfect  means  of  religious  instruction  existed. 
The  Protestants,  indeed,  had  a  higher  conception  of 
the  congregation  of  Christ;  Luther,  for  instance, 
speaks  of  a  congregation  of  pure  saints,  under  one 
head  Christ,  called  together  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
one  faith,  sense,  and  imderstanding,  but  this  new 
conception  had  as  yet  no  influence  upon  the  problem 
of  the  sermon.  Only  in  modem  times  have  theo- 
logians rightly  concluded  from  this  higher  estimation 
of  the  congregation  that  it  can  be  in  no  way  the 
exclusive  or  principal  task  of  the  sermon  to  teach 
the  ignorant  and  pimish  sinners.    The  actual  con- 
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dition  of  the  congregation  requires  that  in  the  ser- 
mon the  communion  with  God  as  established  by 
him  be  represented,  and,  after  that,  the  attitude  of 
the  congregation  toward  him  as  conditioned  by  that 
reUtionship.  In  this  sense  the  sermon,  like  Christian 
worship  in  general,  may  be  regarded  as  an  exposi- 
tory activity.  Schleiermacher  distinguishes  between 
an  expository  and  an  efifective  activity;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  exclude  from  the  former  the  idea  of 
efifective  purpose.  A  homiletics  which  admits  the 
means  of  grace  to  be  real  powers  of  salvation  can  not 
refrain  from  putting  the  sermon  into  the  category 
of  effective  activity.  Thus  the  question  is  raised 
in  what  the  effect  of  the  sermon  should  consist. 
It  has  been  shown  that  instruction  is  not  simply 
and  solely  the  purpose  of  the  sermon.  But  it  must 
be  admitted  that  lack  of  knowledge  is  a  prominent 
and  pervading  defect  of  personal  Christianity,  to 
remove  which  instruction  is  the  only  means,  and 
this  is  accomplished  most  effectively  in  preaching. 
Moreover,  the  congregation  has  the  promise  that  the 
Spirit  of  truth  will  guide  it  into  all  tnith  (John  xvi. 
13).  Homiletics  must  therefore  find  a  designation 
which  does  not  exclude  instruction.  A  comprehen- 
sive designation  offers  itself  in  the  word  "  to  edify," 
which  leaves  room  for  instruction  (I  Cor.  xiv.  4). 
This  indication  of  purpose  was  not  unknown  to  the 
older  church,  and  has  been  correctly  explained  in 
Mosheim's  Anweiming  erhaidich  zu  predigen,  Vorb., 
i  2  (Erlangen,  1771):  The  hearers  are  (1)  to  be 
confirmed  in  the  knowledge  of  religion  which  they 
have  already  obtained,  and  this  is  to  be  extended; 
(2)  to  be  awakened  and  exhorted  to  diligence  and 
growth  in  godliness.  This  confirmation  takes  place 
through  the  exposition  of  Christian  truth,  which  has 
edifying  power  through  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  As  a  means  of  accomplishing  this  it  is 
evident  that,  above  aU,  the  subject-matter  of  the 
sermon  must  be  edifying.  Thus  Hyperius  requires 
that  that  should  be  preached  which  concerns  faith, 
love,  and  hope.  To  faith  belong  all  those  reUgious 
subjects  which  are  contained  in  the  Apostles*  Creed. 
To  love  belong  the  doctrine  of  morals,  the  decalogue, 
especially  the  second  table,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  sacraments.  To  hope  belongs  the 
doctrine  of  the  last  things.  Hyperius,  like  other 
writers  on  homiletics,  thus  arrives  at  the  catechism, 
guided  by  the  correct  idea  that  that  should  be 
preached  which  corresponds  to  the  religious  needs 
of  the  congregation.  But  even  though  the  subject- 
matter  be  properly  chosen,  this  does  not  guarantee 
that  the  sermon  is  capable  of  edifying.  The  subject- 
matter  becomes  edifying  or  unedifying  according 
to  its  treatment  by  the  preacher.  It  was  rationalism 
which  made  the  subject-matter  responsible  for 
edification  through  the  sermon,  and  as  rationalism 
discarded  catechetics,  it  excluded  from  the  sermon 
the  very  matters  upon  which  earUer  times  had  laid 
stress.  Recent  writers  on  homiletics  again  tend 
toward  the  opposite  extreme  by  trying  to  eliminate 
from  the  sermon  almost  all  social,  economical,  and 
merely  philosophical  questions.  But  all  such  sub- 
jects have  a  religious  side,  and  are  therefore  subject 
to  sermonic  treatment.  Theoretical  homiletics  must 
insist  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  which 
a  priori  may  be  excluded  from  the  sermon  as  un- 


edifying. Edification  lies  not  in  the  quality  of  tho 
subject-matter,  but  in  the  quality  of  the  sermon; 
hence  the  doctrine  of  the  edification  of  the  sermon 
must  be  distributed  over  both  material  and  formal 
homiletics. 

But  there  are  other  problems  which  theoretical 
homiletics  must  try  to  solve.  The  congregation 
possesses  in  Holy  Scripture  an  author- 
4.  Relation  itative  norm,  inasmuch  as  the  Spirit  of 
of  the  God  acts  in  it  and  through  it.  What, 
Sermon  to  therefore,  is  the  connection  between 
Scripture  sermon  and  Scripture?  All  theologians 
and  the  agree  that  the  authority  of  Scripture 
Creeds,  is  higher  than  that  of  the  sermon,  but 
a  question  which  arises  is  whether  tho 
sermon  is  superfluous  if  Scripture  is  all-sufficient. 
The  answer  must  be  that  the  Bible,  without  detri- 
ment to  its  authority,  belongs  to  the  past,  though 
destined  for  all  times,  while  the  sermon  is  a  testi- 
mony from  the  present  life  of  the  congregation  and 
in  its  immediate  object  applies  only  to  the  present. 
This  testimony  must  agree  with  Scripture^  but  must 
have  an  independent  form,  corresponding  to  modem 
needs.  Therefore  the  sermon  is  necessary  alongside 
of  Scripture.  Theoretical  homiletics  also  asks  how 
far  the  preacher  is  boimd  to  the  confession  of  his 
Church.  Protestant  Church  communities  have  in 
the  past  provided  for  their  preachers  certain  norms 
of  doctrine  in  which  the  sum  total  of  Christian 
doctrine  is  expressed.  These  church  conununities 
were  not  contented  merely  to  \mite  against  the 
Catholic  Church  and  to  decide  not  to  have  anything 
in  conunon  with  fanatics.  They  felt  bound  to  ex- 
plain why  they  dissented,  to  give  to  their  better 
knowledge  a  definite  positive  expression,  and  this 
not  merely  from  reasons  of  church  polity,  but  because 
of  pastoral  interest  in  their  own  congregations.  This 
is  the  deeper  reason  why  preachers  were  always 
bound  to  teach  according  to  such  doctrinal  stand- 
ards. Homiletics  may  not  surrender  this  obliga- 
tion. It  must  admit,  however,  that  not  everything 
in  the  different  confessional  writings  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  integrating  constituent  of  the  con- 
fession. But  this  concession  does  not  involve  the 
possibility  that  the  Evangelical  confessions  will 
some  time  be  abolished;  for  homiletics  rests  upon 
the  presupposition  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  spirit, 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  speaks  in  Scripture 
and  leads  his  disciples  to  the  knowledge  of  truth. 
From  this  it  is  self-evident  that  the  preacher  is  to  be 
personally  devoted  to  the  faith  and  confession  of 
his  Church.  It  would  be  too  little  simply  to  keep 
within  the  limits  of  the  confession  without  per- 
sonal fidelity  to  it,  although  the  effect  of  the  ser- 
mon does  not  depend  upon  the  personal  attitude 
of  the  preacher  to  that  which  he  preaches. 

From  these  fundamental  conceptions  concerning 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  sermon  in  general, 
homiletics  passes  to  the  treatment  of 
5.  Subject   the  quality  of  the  individual  sermon, 
and  Basis   i.e.,  material  and  formal  homiletics. 
of  the      Since  edification  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Sermon,     sermon,  while  the  possibility  of  edifica- 
tion through  the  individual  sermon  is 
dependent  upon  its  qiiality,  the  first  question  is, 
What  can  homiletics  teach  in  regard  to  the  subject 
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to  be  treated  by  the  preacher?  A  first  requisite 
is  that  it  be  a  subject  which  corresponds  to  the 
need  of  the  congregation;  the  assembled  congre- 
gation again  is  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
great  congregation  of  God  which  has  been  founded 
upon  the  redemption  of  Christ.  This  w^ork  of  re- 
demption is  celebrated  by  an  annual  cycle  of  festivals 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  so-called  Church  Year 
(q.v.;  and  see  Calendar,  The  Christian).  On 
such  festivals  the  facts  imderlying  them  should 
form  the  subject  of  the  sermon.  Under  certain 
circumstances  there  may  arise  in  congregations 
special  needs,  independently  of  the  course  of  the 
church  year,  coming  with  such  a  force  that  the  ser- 
mon must  be  adapted  to  them  (see  §§  9-10).  But 
what  should  be  preached  during  the  long  intervals  of 
Sundays  on  which  there  are  no  festivals  and  no 
special  occasions  arising  from  special  needs?  The 
general  custom  is  to  take  a  Biblical  text  as  basis. 
While  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  text  can  not  be 
asserted,  such  a  method  has  the  advantage  that 
it  gives  the  preacher  a  definite  course  which  is 
advantageous  to  the  congregation  from  the  very 
fact  that  the  texts  are  taken  from  Scripture  and 
must  be  treated  according  to  the  congregation's 
need.  Thb  method  is  justified  also  by  the  history 
of  preaching  and  by  the  fact  that  congregations  are 
accustomed  to  it.  It  would  be  well  if  the  texts  were 
prescribed  by  some  central  authority,  because  then 
they  would  be  expounded  to  a  larger  number  of 
congregations — a  fact  of  great  advantage  for  eccle- 
siastical instruction.  A  well-chosen  system  of  peri- 
copes  aids  greatly  in  a  survey  of  the  essential  truths 
of  the  Bible  in  a  comparatively  short  period.  In 
former  times  in  lieu  of  texts  sermons  were  based 
on  the  catechism  and  on  hymns,  these  being  re- 
garded as  paraphrases  or  presentations  of  Scripture 
or  its  doctrines.  The  text  must  really  be  utilized  and 
not  be  cited  after  the  manner  of  a  maxim.  The  indis- 
pensable basis  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  text 
is  a  comprehensive  study  of  Scripture,  and  the  text 
should  be  thoroughly  studied  in  the  original  language. 
At  the  same  time  the  Bible  as  used  in  the  church 
must  not  be  discredited  before  the  congregation. 
A  distinction  between  the  analytical  and  synthet^ 
ical  sermon  was  made  by  Jacob  Andrea  (q.v.).    By 

analysis  he  understood  the  discussion 
6.  Varieties  of  the  parts  of  the  text,  and  by  syn- 
of  Sermons,  thesis  he  understood  the  union  of  the 

individual  parts  into  a  whole.  The 
analytical  and  synthetical  activity  of  the  preacher 
is  exercised  in  his  preparation  of  the  sermon,  and 
the  audience  receives  in  the  sermon  the  results  of 
this  twofold  activity.  Andrea  does  not  recognize 
two  species  of  sermons,  but  every  sermon,  according 
to  him,  contains  analytical  and  synthetical  con- 
stituents. It  was  only  in  the  later  development 
that  two  kinds  of  sermons  were  recognized,  which, 
however,  were  still  capable  of  being  combined.  Thus 
Mosheim  asserts  (ut  sup.,  p.  265):  We  have  three 
kinds  of  sermons:  (1)  Analytical  sermons,  in  which 
the  text  is  traversed  and  explained  word  by  word 
and  sentence  by  sentence;  (2)  synthetical  sermons, 
in  which  one  doctrine  of  faith  or  of  life  is  drawn 
from  the  text  and  then  elaborated;  (3)  mixed  ser- 
mons, in  which  first  the  text  is  explained  and  then 


special  truths  elicited  from  the  text  are  worked  out. 
The  name  "  homily  "  for  the  sermons  that  follow 
the  text  step  by  step  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  considering  the  structure  of  the  sermon,  hom- 

iletics  can  dispense  with  the  assistance  of  rbetoric 

As  theological  conceptions  oonoeming 

7.  The      the  Church  and  congregation,  the  life 

Structure   of    communion    and    Holy  Scripture 
of  the       are  sufficient  as  a  general  basis  for 

Sermon,  homiletics,  the  same  is  true  also  in 
regard  to  all  questions  that  arise  with 
relation  to  the  individual  sermon.  The  structure 
of  the  individual  sermon  may  be  explained  from 
the  sermon  itself.  The  preacher  must  prepare  the 
congregation  for  what  he  intends  to  deliver,  and 
must  awaken  its  interest.  He  is  further  naturally 
intent  upon  keeping  awake  this  interest  until  the 
close  of  the  church  service  and  beyond  it.  From 
these  points  of  view  results  what  homiletics  has  to 
say  on  the  introduction,  on  its  necessity  and  proper 
quality,  as  well  as  on  the  different  ways  of  conclu- 
ding the  sermon.  The  preacher  will,  furthermore, 
arrange  what  he  has  to  say  according  to  his  purpose 
{diapoaitio) ,  In  order  that  the  congregation  may 
better  follow,  it  must  in  time  be  informed  of  thi 
course  of  the  sermon  {propositio).  Homiletics  may 
treat  also  the  linguistic  side  of  the  sermon.  The 
preacher  must  before  everything  take  pains  to  use 
expressions  intelligible  to  his  congregation;  he  must 
take  care  not  to  transfer  his  hearers  into  the  sphere 
of  worldly  things  by  his  manner  of  expression;  he 
must  use  his  own  words  and  not  imitate  the  language 
of  the  Bible. 

The  last  duty  of  homiletics  is  to  treat  of  the  prep- 
aration of  the  sermon  and  of  its  delivery.    Here, 
too,    homiletics   needs    no    assistance 
8.  Prepara-  from  other  branches  of  science.    The 

tion  and     necessity   of   preparation   is    justified 

Delivery,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  sermon 
is  a  regularly  recurring  act  of  worship 
and  therefore,  like  every  other  act  of  worship,  needs 
forethought.  Moreover,  since  the  sermon  is  destined 
to  serve  the  life  of  the  congregation,  it  follows  that 
sermon-preparation  is  not  an  episode  in  the  life  of 
the  preacher  to  be  postponed  till  Saturday,  but 
extends  over  the  preacher's  whole  life.  In  the 
matter  of  delivery,  whether  the  preacher  shall  or 
shall  not  use  manuscript,  homiletics  can  not  pro- 
nounce unconditionally;  the  oldest  Christian  sermon 
transmitted  was  read  (Clement  ii.  19).  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  speaking  without  manu- 
script corresponds  more  closely  to  the  nature  of  the 
sermon,  and  that  it  is  no  mere  whim  of  congrega- 
tions which  requires  this  method  of  their  preachers. 
See  Preaching,  History  of;  Homilarium. 

(W.  Caspari.) 

An  occasional  address  is  one  that  has  reference 

to  an  event  which  has  importance  for  the  spiritual 

life  of  an  individual  Christian  or  of  a 

9.  The      Christian  community,  such  as  baptism, 

Occasional  the  celebration  of  marriage,  a  funeral, 

Address,     and  the  like.    It  is  distinguished  from 

the  sermon  only  by  the  form  and  place 

of  delivery.    While  the  sermon  on  Sundays  and  holy 

days  deals  with  needs  common  to  members  of  the 
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'  Qongregation,  the  purpose  of  the  occasional  address 
'im  to  use  any  given  occurrence  in  the  life  of  the  in- 
diTidual  or  of  the  congregation  for  the  upbuilding 
of  faith  of  those  who  take  part  in  the  ceremony. 
The  liturgical  act  of  the  Church  which  is  occasioned 
by  a  special  case  is  purely  objective;  the  species  of 
address  under  consideration,  however,  regards 
primarily  the  individual  or  individuals,  justly  pre- 
supposing that  the  effect  of  the  case  and  of  the  Word 
in  connection  with  it  is  dependent  upon  the  quality 
of  the  persons  primarily  concerned.  Truthfulness 
and  appositeness  with  reference  to  the  special  oc- 
currence which  has  occasioned  the  address  are  the 
most  fundamental  demands.  The  preacher  must 
therefore  have  closely  observed  the  life  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  congregation  and  must  be  in  sympathy 
with  their  joys  and  sufferings.  He  must  not  exag- 
gerate praise  or  blame,  being  guided  by  the  demand 
for  truthfulness.  He  can  not  speak  at  the  grave  of 
a  man  who  has  kept  aloof  from  the  church  as  he 
may  of  a  faithful  and  living  member.  The  purpose 
of  this  form  of  address  is  to  win  hearts  for  Christ; 
if  an  address  at  the  baptism  of  a  child  in  a  worldly- 
minded  family,  for  instance,  expresses  merely  joy 
over  the  birth  of  a  son  and  does  not  exhort  the 
parents  to  bring  up  their  child  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  that  address  has  not  been  used  for  the  up- 
building of  faith.  Such  an  address  will  produce 
spiritual  gain  only  if  it  is  based  on  the  Word.  It 
need  not  necessarily  be  based  upon  a  special  text 
of  the  Bible,  but  its  whole  substance  must  be  per- 
vaded by  the  spirit  of  the  Word.  Its  form  is  that 
of  the  sermon,  but  although  it  centers  around  a 
uniform  thought,  it  has  no  theme  and  divisions  like 
a  sermon. 

The  occasional  address  is  found  also  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  words  of  Jesus  when  sending 
forth  the  twelve  disciples  (Matt,  x.) 
10.  History  and  the  seventy  disciples  (Luke  x.)  are 
of  the  in  a  certain  sense  addresses  of  installa- 
Occasional  tion.  The  model  of  a  valedictory  ser- 
Address.  mon  is  found  in  the  address  of  Paul  to 
the  elders  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  18 
sqq.)*  Examples  of  addresses  on  special  occasions 
are  preserved  by  Eusebius,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Augustine,  and  other  Fathers.  A  collection  of  such 
addresses  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  has 
been  translated  from  Greek  and  Latin  by  J.  C.  W. 
Augusti  {Predigten  auf  alle  Sonn-  und  FesUage  dea 
KirchenjahreSt  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1838-39).  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  development  of  the  liturgical  form 
put  free  speech  into  the  background.  The  Reforma- 
tion, however,  by  emphasizing  the  right  of  the  in- 
dividual, engendered  a  revival  of  the  occasional 
a  idress.  In  spite  of  all  decided  emphasis  upon  the 
objective  value  of  ecclesiastical  acts,  it  made  their 
effect  dependent  upon  the  disposition  of  the  receiv- 
ing subject.  The  address  usually  precedes  the 
ecclesiastical  ceremony  because  its  purpose  is  to 
prepare  the  persons  concerned  for  the  reception  of 
the  blessing  which  the  ceremony  confers.  On 
account  of  this  connection  with  ceremonial,  the 
principal  thoughts  of  the  occasional  address  must 
center  in  the  essence,  effect,  and  ensuing  obligation 
of  those  acts.  There  are  addresses  on  such  occasions 
as    baptism,    confirmation,    confession,    marriage, 


fimerals,  ordination,  installation,  consecration  of 
churches,  cemeteries,  holy  vessels,  organs,  bells, 
and  the  like.  There  are  also  to  be  mentioned  ser- 
mons on  non-ecclesiastical  events,  such  as  floods, 
storms,  conflagrations,  as  well  as  for  special  eccle- 
siastical or  general  religious  occasions. 

(J.  L.  SOMMER.) 

The    history   and    development    of    homiletical 

teaching  in  the  British  Islands  and  the  United 

States  have  necessarily  been  guided  and  formed  by 

the  religious,  educational,  and  social  character  of 

the  peoples  and  institutions  of  those 

II.  Homi-  coimtries.    Formal  teaching  of  homi- 

letics  in  letics  seems  not  to  have  had  so  lai^ 
Great  Brit-  a  place  in  the  education  of  the  minis- 

ain  and     try  in  England  and  Scotland  as  in  the 

America.  United  States;  and  the  output  of  hom- 
iletical literature  is  correspondingly 
larger  in  America.  The  seventeenth  century  is  the 
starting  point  for  a  survey  of  Anglo-American 
homiletics.  The  great  English  preaching  of  that 
epoch — ^both  Anglican  and  Puritan — profoimdly 
and  permanently  influenced  all  that  has  followed 
it;  and  this  in  respect  both  to  practise  and  theory. 
As  early  as  1613  there  appeared  a  treatise  by  Will- 
iam Perkins,  originally  written  in  Latin  but  trans- 
.lated  by  Thomas  Tuke  imder  the  title  The  Arte  of 
Prophecying,  It  contains  eleven  chapters  and  dis- 
cusses such  topics  as  The  Word  of  God,  Interpre- 
tation and  Expounding,  Applying  Doctrines,  Mem- 
orie  in  Preaching,  Promulgation  (i.e..  Delivery). 
Several  other  works  of  less  importance  followed 
this,  and  in  1667  appeared  one  from  Bishop  John 
Wilkins  of  Chester,  who  thus  expresses  the  essence 
of  his  teaching:  "  The  principal  scope  of  a  divine 
orator  should  be  to  teach  clearly,  convince  strongly, 
persuade  powerfully.  Suitable  to  the  chief  parts 
of  a  sermon  are  these  three:  Explication,  Conflrma- 
tion,  Application."  These  subjects  are  enlarged 
upon  and  imfolded  in  a  dry  scholastic  manner. 
These  and  some  other  works  are  noticed  by  Kidder, 
but  none  seem  to  be  of  great  importance.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  a  few  English  and  Scotch  au- 
thors wrote  on  the  art  of  preaching.  Chief  among 
these  treatises  are  those  of  Philip  Doddridge  (1751), 
George  Campbell  {Lectures  on  Pvlpit  Eloquencef 
1775),  and  the  once  well-known  Rhetoric  of  Hugh 
Blair,  who  devotes  several  chapters  of  his  work  to 
the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  the  literature  greatly  increased  in  amount 
and  value;  but  interest  in  the  subject,  while  con- 
siderable, does  not  seem  to  have  kept  pace  in  Eng- 
land with  that  displayed  in  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  In  America  the  first  treatise  on  the  theory 
of  preaching  was  that  of  the  famous  Doctor  Cotton 
Mather,  which  appeared  imder  the  title  Manuductio 
in  Ministerium  (Boston,  1726).  Pedantic  and 
quaint,  it  is  characteristic  of  author  and  age,  but 
has  no  other  than  historic  value.  The  effective 
beginning  of  homiletical  teaching  in  the  United 
States  dates  from  the  founding  of  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1807.  There  was  established 
a  chair  of  "  Sacred  Rhetoric,"  to  which  was  called, 
in  1812,  Ebenezer  Porter.  He  taught  the  subject 
with  earnestness  and  success,  writing  several  minor 
works  and  finally  publishing  his  Lectures  on  Homi- 
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letica  and  Preaching  (New  York,  1834).  This 
pioneer  work  has  been  followed  by  a  long  and  bril- 
liant line  of  continuance.  Distinguished  profes- 
sors and  preachers  have  produced  a  literature  great 
in  sum,  for  the  most  part  excellent  in  quality,  and 
devoted  to  every  phase  of  the  work  of  preaching. 
The  Yale  Lectureship  on  Preaching,  foimded  in 
1871,  has  added  some  notable  works  to  homiletical 
literature.  Homiletics  has  long  been  an  established 
discipline  in  the  curricula  of  theological  schools  of 
all  the  leading  denominations  of  Christians  in  the 
United  States. 

As  to  the  word  '*  homiletics "  the  etymology, 
while  interesting,  does  not  throw  much  light  upon 
the  present  usage.  After  the  analogy  of  other 
scientific  nomenclature  the  term  has  obtained  rec- 
ognition, though  by  no  means  exclu- 
12.  Deflni-  sive  use,   as  describing  the  body  of 

tion  and  knowledge  and  principles  pertaining 
Treatment,  to  the  composition  and  deUvery  of 
sermons.  Most  of  the  treatises  on  the 
subject  appear  under  other  and  various  titles, 
though  the  largest  number  under  any  one  title  em- 
ploy the  term  "  homiletics."  One  of  the  best 
known  American  books  on  the  subject  bears  the 
title  A  Treatise  on  the  Preparation  and  Delivery  of 
Sermons  (by  J.  A.  Broadus,  Philadelphia,  1870, 
25th  ed.,  by  E.  C.  Dargan,  New  York,  1905),  and 
another  is  The  Theory  of  Preaching  (by  A.  Phelps, 
New  York,  1881).  These  may  be  accepted  as  defi- 
nitions of  homiletics;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
elaborate  statement  of  Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor  in  his 
article  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work:  "  It  is  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  analysis,  classification, 
preparation,  composition,  and  delivery  of  sermons, 
viewed  as  addressed  to  the  popular  mind  on  sub- 
jects suggested  by  the  word  of  God,  and  designed 
for  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the  edification  of 
believers  (ii.  1014).  "  And  this  may  be  taken  as 
a  representative  statement  of  the  Anglo-American 
view  of  homiletics.  Preaching  is  primarily  a  dis- 
tinctive institution  of  Christianity,  and  secondar- 
ily a  kind  of  pubUc  speaking.  This  order  of  thought 
determines  the  relation  of  homiletics  to  general 
rhetoric  and  should  make  discussion  unnecessary. 
Any  wise  and  earnest  study  of  the  best  methods  of 
presenting  the  truths  of  the  gospel  to  the  people  in 
such  manner  as  to  win  acceptance  for  them,  must 
take  account  of  what  history,  experience,  and  cul- 
ture bring  forward  as  the  tested  principles  of  suc- 
cessful public  speaking.  Homiletics,  therefore, 
may  rightly  be  regarded  as  the  application  of  rhet- 
oric to  preaching.  But  the  origin,  history,  concom- 
itants, materials,  and  aims  of  preaching  are  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  other  kinds  of  public  speaking 
as  to  require  distinctive  treatment.  Treatises  and 
coiu-ses  of  homiletical  instruction  differ  in  many 
details,  but  the  essentials  are  not  far  to  seek.  The 
four  leading  topics  of  homiletics  are:  Material, 
Arrangement,  Style,  Delivery,  or,  in  the  old  Latin 
terminology:  Inventio,  Dispositio,  Elocutio,  Pro- 
nunciatio.  Under  "  Materials  "  first  place  belongs 
to  Scripture,  and  the  selection,  interpretation,  ex- 
position, and  enforcement  of  Bible  texts  is  to  be 
considered.  Other  materials  of  discourse,  such  as 
narrative,  description,  argument,  illustration,  and 


appUcation  have  their  place.  In  "  Arrangement " 
or  "  Division,"  custom  and  proprieties  call  for  some 
peculiarities  of  sermon  analysis;  but  in  general  the 
usual  counsels  of  rhetoric  are  here  applicable.  For 
"  Style  "  or  "  Diction,"  homiletics  urges  the  im- 
portance of  the  granmiatical  qualities  of  correct- 
ness and  propriety,  and  of  the  rhetorical  qualities 
of  clearness  and  force,  with  such  attention  to  beauty 
or  ornament  as  may  serve  the  higher  ends  of  preach- 
ing. In  "  Delivery "  homiletics  considers  three 
methods:  reading  from  manuscript,  recitation  from 
memory  of  a  previously  written  discourse,  speak- 
ing freely  after  various  sorts  or  degrees  of  pre- 
vious preparation.  Anglo-American  homiktics  takes 
little  account  of  recitation;  a  few  homileticiaDa 
practise  and  defend  reading  from  manuscript;  but 
the  consensus  of  opinion  and  practise  decidedly 
favors  the  so-called  extemporaneous  method,  while 
insisting  upon  thorough  preparation.  Elocution, 
or  the  training  and  practise  of  voice  and  gesture,  is 
sometimes  taught  under  homiletics  and  sometimes 
made  a  special  discipUne.  Together  with  these 
technical  aspects  of  homiletics  there  are  a  number 
of  closely  related  and  highly  important  subjects 
which  claim  incidental  or  special  treatment  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  such  as  the  character  of  the 
preacher,  his  view  of  his  work,  his  relation  to  his 
age  and  people,  his  habits  and  methods  of  study, 
and  many  other  matters  which  directly  and  power- 
fully influence  his  preaching.  E.  C.  Dasqan. 

Literature. — An  exhaustive  list  is  not  at- 
tempted; only  those  books  which  are  considered 
most  important  or  representative  are  mentioned. 
Works  dealing  with  related  subjects,  such  as  Pas- 
toral Theology  and  the  History  of  Preaching,  are 
omitted. 

Bibliographt:  In  spite  of  what  is  said  in  the  text,  such 
works  on  rhetoric  as  J.  Genung.  Outlinet  of  Rhetorie^  Boa- 
ton.  1893.  and  A.  S.  Hill,  Principles  of  Rhetoric,  New 
York,  1895,  may  not  be  neglected  in  laying  a  foundation 
for  the  work  of  preaching.  Of  historical  importanoe  are: 
W.  Perkins.  The  Arte  of  Prophecying,  1613;  J.  WiUdns, 
Eccleeiaetes,  or  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Gift  of  Preach- 
ing, London,  1646;  J.  Glanvil,  Essay  coneeming  PrmA- 
ing,  ib.  1678;  T.  Blackwell,  Methodus  Evangeliea,  ib. 
1712;  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  The  Accomplished  Preacher. 
ed.  J.  White,  1731;  P.  Doddridge,  Lectures  on  Preaching 
and  the  Ministerial  Office,  London,  1751;  G.  Oampbell. 
Lectures  on  Pulpit  Eloquence,  ib.  1775;  E.  Porter,  Lec- 
tures on  Homiletics  and  Preaching,  New  York,  1834, 
Among  the  many  handbooks  and  treatises  the  following 
may  be  reckoned  important:  T.  H.  Skinner,  Aids  to 
Preaching  and  Hearing,  New  York.  1839;  J.  W.  Alexan- 
der, Thoughts  on  Preaching,  1861;  D.  P.  Kidder,  Treatise 
on  Homiletics,  ib..  1864;  T.  J.  Potter.  Sacred  Eloquence, 
London.  1866;  idem,  The  Spoken  Word,  ib.  1872;  W.  G. 
T.  Shcdd,  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology,  New  York, 
1867;  R.  L.  Dabney.  Sacred  Rhetoric,  Richmond,  1866; 
J.  Parker,  Ad  Clerum,  London.  1870;  G.  W.  Hervey. 
Christian  Rhetoric,  New  York,  1873;  C.  H.  Spui^Eeon, 
Lectures  to  my  Students,  3  series.  London,  1875-94;  R.  S. 
Storrs,  Conditions  of  Success  in  Preaching  without  Notes, 
New  York,  1875;  A.  Vinet,  HomiUtique,  Paris,  1874,  Eng. 
transl,  Homiletics,  New  York,  1880  (long  a  standard);  M. 
Simpson.  Lectures  on  Preaching,  ib.  1879;  H.  W.  Beecfaer, 
Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching,  ib.  1881;  H.  Burgess,  The 
Art  of  Preaching,  London.  1881 ;  R.  W.  Dale,  Lectures  on 
Preaching,  ib.  1882;  A.  Phelps.  Theory  of  Preaching*  ib. 
1882;  idem.  Men  and  Books,  ib.  1882;  idem,  Snj^ak 
Style  in  Pulpit  Discourse,  ib.  1883  (Professor  Phelpe  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  great  masters  in  homiletiea);  J.  M. 
Hoppin,  Homiletics,  ib.  1883;  A.  Kraus,  LOuinuk  der 
Homiletik,  Qotha,  1883;  N.  J.  Burton.  Lectures  on  Prmeh- 
ing.  New  York.  1884;   F.  W.  Fiske.  A  Manual  e/  Preaeh- 
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ino,  ib.  1884;  H.  Bassennsmi,  Handbueh  der  oeitUich^n 
Beredtamkeit,  Stuttgart,  1885;  A.  Stolx.  HomiUtik,  Frei- 
burg, 1885;  J.  A.  Brokdus,  Preparation  and  Delivery  of 
Sermons,  New  York,  1886  (Professor  Broadus  earned  a 
wide  reputation  for  his  skill  in  this  branch);  J.  W.  Etter, 
The  Preacher  and  hie  Sermon,  Dayton.  O.,  1886;  C. 
Pahner,  Evangelieche  HomUetik,  Stuttgart,  1887;  A.  J.  F. 
Behrends,  The  Philoaophy  of  Preaching,  New  York,  1890; 
A.  T.  Pierson,  The  Divine  Art  of  Preaching,  ib.  1892;  T. 
Christlieb.  HomUetik,  Basel.  1893;  R.  F.  Horton,  Vsr- 
bum  Dei,  London.  1893;  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Lecture*  on 
Preaching,  London,  1895;  J.  Jungmann,  Theorie  der  geiet- 
lichen  Beredaamkeit,  2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1895;  J.  Stalker, 
The  Preacher  and  hie  Models,  London,  1895;  I.  Stock- 
meyer,  HomUetik,  Basel,  1895;  Phillips  Brooks,  Lecturee 
on  Preaching,  New  York,  1896;  H.  Van  Dyke,  Ooapel  for 
an  Age  of  Doubt,  ib.  1896;  J.  A.  Kern,  Ministry  to  the 
Congregation,  ib.  1897;  T.  H.  Pattison,  The  Making  of  a 
Sermon,  Philadelphia,  1898;  H.  Bering,  Die  Lehre  von 
der  Predigt,  2  vols..  Berlin.  1897-1904;  J.  S.  Kennard, 
Psychic  Poxoer  in  Preaching,  Philadelphia,  1901;  F.  Bar- 
ton, Pulpit  Power  and  Eloquence,  2  vols.,  Cleveland,  1901- 
1902;  T.  H.  Pattison.  Hist,  of  Christian  Preaching,  Philadel- 
phia, 1903;  W.  J.  Foxell,  The  Sermon  and  Preaching,  New 
York,  1904;  J.  J.  A.  Proudfoot,  Systematic  Homiletics,  ib. 
1904;  A.  S.  Hoyt,  The  Work  of  Preaching,  ib.  1905; 
L.  O.  Brastow,  The  Modem  Pulpit,  ib.  1906;  A.  E.  Garvie, 
A  Guide  to  Preachers,  London,  1906;  H.  C.  Graves,  Lec- 
tures on  Homiletics,  Philadelphia,  1906;  W.  Rhodes, 
Homiletics  and  Preaching,  Baltimore,  1906;  P.  T.  Forsyth, 
Positive  Preaching  and  the  Positive  Mind,  New  York,  1907; 
8.  Home,  The  Ministry  of  the  Modem  Church,  London, 
1904;  P.  Kleinert,  HomUetik,  Leipsio,  1907;  H.  Johnson, 
The  Ideal  Ministry,  New  York,  1908;  C.  R.  Brown,  The 
Social  Message  of  the  Modern  Pulpit,  London,  1908. 
For  further  literature  see  under  Pbeachino,  Hibtobt  of. 

HOMILIARIUM,  hem'^i-li-^'ri-um:  A  name  ap- 
plied from  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  any 
collection  of  homilies,  or  sermons  and  homilies. 
It  came  to  be  used  also  for  complete  collections  of 
the  sermons  of  a  single  theologian,  or  to  anthologies 
from  the  works  of  various  authors,  in  which  exe- 
getical  extracts  from  different  conunentaries  were 
intermingled  with  sermons  actually  delivered.  Re- 
cent investigations  have  shown  that  homiliaria  may 
be  divided  into  two  main  groups.  The  first  contains 
those  compiled  for  the  benefit  of  congregations. 
CsBsarius  of  Aries  required  all  the  clergy  who  were 
not  competent  to  prepare  their  own  sermons  at  least 
to  show  themselves  capable  of  reading  a  sermon  of 
some  one  else  every  Sunday;  and  this  was  imposed 
as  an  obligation  by  the  Second  Council  of  Vaison  in 
529.  In  consequence  a  great  variety  of  homiliaria 
were  current  in  Gaul,  always  including  some  of 
Caesarius's  own  sermons.  The  legislation  of  the 
Carolingian  period  repeated  this  prescription;  ser- 
mons in  the  vernacular  were  required  on  all  Sundays 
and  feast-days.  New  collections  were  drawn  up, 
and  no  parish  priest's  library  was  complete  without 
one  of  them.  The  homilies  of  Qregory  the  Great 
seem  to  have  been  specially  recommended.  The 
collection  of  Bede,  in  two  books  of  twenty-five 
sermons  each,  had  a  long  use  and  grew  by  addi- 
tions to  140.  The  large  collection  of  Alcuin 
perished  early;  that  which  has  been  known  as  his 
since  the  fifteenth  century  is  a  rearrangement  of 
that  of  Paulus  Diaconus.  Alcuin's  original  com- 
pilation was  in  1892  discovered  in  the  Biblioth^ue 
Nationale  in  Paris.  There  were  two  collections  by 
Rabanus  Maurus,  both  containing  material  from 
other  preachers;  of  these  nothing  is  extant  except 
about  a  third  of  the  section  in  the  Scripture  lessons 
for  Sundays  and  feast-days,  extending  from  Blaster 


to  the  fifteenth  Sunday  after  Pentecost.  Another 
collection  passes  under  the  name  of  Haimo,  but  is 
probably  not  older  than  the  eleventh  century. 

Meantime  another  class  of  homiliaria  had  grown 
up,  intended  primarily  for  reading  in  the  choir- 
offices  of  the  clergy.  A  characteristic  example  of 
this  sort  of  collection  is  found  first  in  the  homiliarium 
of  Bishop  Egino  of  Verona  (d.  802),  containing  202 
sermons,  principally  from  Augustine  and  Leo.  This 
was  surpassed  in  popularity  by  the  collection  of 
Paulus  Diaconus,  undertaken  at  the  instance  of 
Charlemagne,  after  whom  it  is  sometimes  called. 
The  work  was  done  at  Monte  Cassino  between  786 
and  797,  and  the  book  officially  introduced  by  order 
of  Charlemagne  throughout  the  empire.  More  than 
a  fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  extracts  from  homilies 
come  from  Maximus  of  Turin;  next  to  him  the 
favorite  author  is  Bede,  and  then  come  Leo,  Gregory, 
Augustine,  and  ten  others.  It  appears  that  this 
collection  was  partly  meant  for  popular  use,  and 
the  absence  of  special  reference  to  the  monastic  life 
caused  Benedict  of  Aniane  to  draw  up  a  homiliarium 
of  his  own  for  the  Benedictines.  For  clerical  use 
that  of  Paulus  was  exceedingly  popular  from  the 
fifteenth  century,  although  the  first  printed  editions 
(Speyer,  1482;  Cologne,  n.d.)  show  that  it  had 
undergone  radical  changes;  and  in  1493  a  revision 
so  radical  was  begun  by  Surgant  that  scarcely  any- 
thing more  than  the  old  title  was  left.  Of  this  later 
form  the  Cologne  edition  of  1539  is  reprinted  in 
MPLf  xcv.  The  homiliarium  of  Paulus,  had  on 
the  one  hand,  its  effect  upon  the  development  of 
the  breviary;  and,  on  the  other,  set  the  model  for 
Luther's  KirchenpoatiUey  so  that  the  undertaking  of 
Charlemagne  had  a  far-reaching  influence. 

(Friedrich  Wiegand.) 
Biblioorapht:  Ranke,  in  TSK,  xxviii  (1855),  382-396; 
F.  Wiegand,  Das  Homiliarium  Karls  des  Orossen,  Leipsic, 
1897;  R.  Cruel.  Geschichte  der  deuUchen  Predigt  im  Mit- 
telaUer,  pp.  13-60,  Detmold,  1870;  L.  Hahn.  in  Forschun- 
gen  zvr  deutschen  Oeschichte,  viii.  583-625,  Gdttingen. 
1884;  A.  Linsenmayer,  Oeschichte  der  Predigt  in  Deutsch- 
land,  pp.  41-63,  Munich,  1886;  Revue  Bin4dictine,  1802, 
pp.  40-61,  316-326,  1804,  385-402.  1806,  pp.  07-111,  1808, 
pp.  400-403;  Hauck,  KD,  u.  246  sqq..  588-580,  636-637. 
Much  of  the  literature  under  Preaching,  Histobt  of, 
deals  with  the  subject;  e.  g.,  E.  C.  Dargan,  Hist,  of  Preach- 
ing, pp.  187,  100  sqq.,  304-305,  New  York.  1005. 

HOMILIES:  A  collection  of  sermons  issued  by 
the  Church  of  England  with  the  title:  The  Two 
Books  of  Homilies  Appointed  to  be  Read  in  Churches. 
The  collection  has  had  a  noteworthy  history.  It 
relates  to  the  labors  of  the  English  Reformers  to 
establish  their  fellow-countrymen  in  the  distinctive 
theology  of  Protestantism.  The  first  of  the  two 
books  was  prepared  by  Archbishop  Franmer  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  Henry  VIII.  but  prudently  held 
back  until  after  his  death,  and  was  pubhshed  on 
July  31,  1547.  The  reading  of  at  least  a  portion 
of  one  of  these  homilies  was  in  the  preface  made 
obligatory,  in  King  Edward's  name,  upon  all  par- 
ish ministers  every  Sunday  a^  part  of  divine  serv- 
ice, unless  the  said  minister  had  preached  a  sermon. 
It  was  also  enjoined  that  the  homilies  were  to  be 
read  over  and  over  again.  As  sermons  were  rari- 
ties in  many  parishes  the  homilies  were  divided 
into  sections  which  would  not  require  more  than 
fifteen  minutes  to  read.     The  first  book  has  twelve 
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homilies,  five  from  Cramner.  The  second  book 
has  twenty-one,  similarly  divided,  only  the  hom- 
ilies are  much  longer  and  the  sections  take  nearly 
thirty  minutes  to  read  reverently.  The  collector 
of  the  second  book  was  Bishop  Jewel,  who  is  the 
author  of  nine  of  the  sermons.  The  topics  treated 
in  both  collections  are  fundamental  to  training  in 
sober  living  in  the  Protestant  faith.  Whether  the 
style  was  sufficiently  simple  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose may  well  be  questioned,  in  view  of  the  general 
illiteracy  of  priest  and  people. 

In  March,  1552-53  Convocation  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  of  the  original  XLII.  Articles  of  Religion 
then  passed,  used  this  language:  "  The  Homilies 
of  late  given  and  set  out  by  the  King's  authority 
be  godly  and  wholesome,  containing  doctrine  to  be 
received  by  all  men,  and  therefore  are  to  be  read 
diligently,  distinctly  and  plainly."  Thus  the 
Church  endorsed  the  work.  In  July  of  that  year 
Mary  came  to  the  throne  and  ordered  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  homilies,  but  showed  her  apprecia- 
tion of  that  kind  of  instruction  by  causing  similar 
homilies  setting  forth  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  to 
be  prepared  and  enjoined.  In  1558  Elizabeth  suc- 
ceeded Mary  and  the  homilies  of  CraAmcr  were  re- 
vived and  enjoined.  It  was  not  till  1dS2-63  that 
the  second  book  appeared.  The  two  books  were 
published  separately,  and  the  editions  were  not  uni- 
form till  1582.  In  1632  for  the  first  time  they  were 
united  in  one  volume.  In  Art.  XXXV.  of  the 
present  XXXIX.  Articles  of  Religion  both  in  the 
Latin  text  of  1563  and  in  the  English  text  of  1571 
the  homilies  are  commended  and  the  contents  of  the 
second  book  given.  Appended  to  this  article  as 
adopted  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  in  1801  is  a  bracketed 
note  which  states  that  the  reading  of  these  homi- 
lies in  churches  is  suspended  "  until  a  revision  of 
them  may  be  conveniently  made  for  the  clearing  of 
them,  as  well  from  obsolete  words  and  phrases,  as 
from  the  local  references." 

It  is  probably  now  true  that  few  persons  living 
have  read  these  homilies,  although  none  can  read 
the  XXXIX.  Articles  of  Religion  without  encoun- 
tering in  the  eleventh  article  this  language:  "  That 
we  are  justified  by  Faith  only,  is  a  most  wholesome 
Doctrine,  and  very  full  of  comfort,  as  more  largely 
is  expressed  in  the  Homily  of  Justification."  Curi- 
ously enough  there  is  no  homily  which  has  this 
title. 

Biblioorapht:  The  edition  issued  by  the  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press  in  1859  is  a  preface  which  gives  very  full  his- 
torical and  critical  not«s.  CJonsult  also:  J.  T.  Tomlinson, 
The  Prayer  Book  Articles  and  Homilies,  chaps,  ix.-x., 
London,  1897. 

HOMILY.    See  Homiletics. 

HOMINES  INTELLIGENTLY  ("  Men  of  Intelli- 
gence ") :  A  heretical  sect  of  mystics  that  flourished 
in  Brussels  1410-11.  They  were  also  called  Free 
Spirits.  The  source  of  their  heretical  doctrine  was 
undoubtedly  the  pantheistic  mysticism  of  the  Flem- 
ish poetess  Hadewick  Blommaerdine  (q.v.),  whose 
teachings  had  been  opposed  by  Jan  van  Ruysbroeck 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  heads  of  the 
Brussels  sect  were  iEgidius  Cantoris,  an  untutored 
layman,  and  Willem  van  Hildemissen,  a  Carmelite. 
Though  differing  in  the  details  of  their  doctrine, 


these  leaders  held  in  oommon  the  general  view  tk 
only  those  in  a  state  of  mystical  ecstasy  and  u 
with  God  are  able  to  understand  the  Bible.  M 
boasted  of  the  wonderful  visions  beheld  by  tbn; 
and  on  one  occasion  Cantoris,  while  in  the  eestatk 
state,  ran  naked  through  the  streets  of  Bimi 
calling  himself  the  savior  of  humanity.  That  tk 
sectaries  expected  freedom  of  spirit  and  beatifiatin 
of  all  wicked  spirits  to  come  with  the  en  oC  tk 
Holy  Spirit,  which  they  regarded  as  immineDt,  vis 
due  to  influence  of  the  tradition  of  Joacbinibm  (see 
Joachim  of  Fiore).  Serious  complaints  were  made 
about  their  immoral  mode  of  life.  Two  inquisiton 
who  interfered  in  1410  met  with  opposition  on  tk 
part  of  the  Brussels  populace  and  barely  escaped 
with  their  lives.  At  that  time  Hildemissen  fornuSj 
recanted,  but  the  following  year  he  was  again  tnd 
for  heresy  and  condemned  to  lifelong  imprisoQiDei& 
No  account  has  been  preserved  of  the  trial  of  otkr 
members  of  the  sect,  or  of  the  after-efifects  of  tki 
movement,  which  was  evidently  deep-seated. 

Herman  Hauft. 

Bibuoorapht:  P.  Fr^^rioq.  CttrjniM  documentonm  i»- 
quisitionis  Neerlandicce,  i,  266-279,  Ghent,  1889;  A. 
Jundt,  Hist,  du  panihHsme  poptUaire  au  moyenndgt,  pp. 
Ill  8qq.,  Paria,  1875;  J.  J.  Altmeyer.  Les  Pricwrsomk 
la  reforms  aux  Pays-Bos,  i.  82  sqq..  ib.  1886. 

HOMOIAN,  HOMOIOUSIAN,  HOMOOUSIAN.  See 

Arianism,  1.,  §  6,  II.,  §  1. 

HOMOLOGUMENA.    See  Canon  of  Scbiptube, 
II.,  5,  7. 

HONDURAS.    See  Central  America. 

HONE,  WILLIAM:  English  author  and  book- 
seller; b.  at  Bath  June  3,  1780;  d.  at  Tottenham, 
London,  Nov.  6,  1842.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  ^^ 
placed  in  an  attorney's  office  in  London ,  but  in  1800 
he  gave  up  law  and  became  a  bookseller.  On  t^ 
count  of  his  various  philanthropic  schemes  he  ms 
uniformly  unsuccessful  in  business.  In  order  to 
support  his  family  he  took  up  authorship  in  1815 
and  published  numerous  political  squibs  and  satires, 
which  were  illustrated  by  Cruikshank.  For  jMirody- 
ing  the  litany,  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  the  church 
catechism,  he  was  tried  on  three  separate  chaiges 
Dec.  17-19,  1820,  but  was  acquitted  on  each  count. 
As  a  result  of  researches  which  he  made  in  preparing 
his  own  defense  he  published  The  Apocryphal  Nevf 
Testament  (London,  1820)  and  Ancient  MysUriet 
Described  (1823).  He  collected  a  dozen  of  his  con- 
troversial pamphlets,  including  The  PotUxcal  Houte 
that  Jack  Built  (1819),  under  the  title  Faceiia  and 
Miscellanies  (1827).  In  the  literary  world  Hone  is 
remembered  for  his  three  compilations,  The  Every 
Day  Book  (2  vols.,  1826-27),  The  Table  Book  (2  vok., 
1827-28),  and  The  Year  Book  (1832),  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  he  had  the  approval  and  assistance  of 
Robert  Southey,  Charles  Lamb,  and  others.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  Hone  became  converted  and 
frequently  preached  in  the  Independent  Weigh 
House  Chapel,  Eastcheap. 
Bibliography;    Oentleman's  Magatine,  May,   1843;    Scms 

Account  of  the  Conversion  of  W.   Hone,   London,   1853; 

DNB,  xxvii.  243-247  (where  other  sources  are  indicated). 

HONIUS,    CORNELIUS    (CORNELIS    HENRDC, 
HOEN):  Dutch  Protestant;    b.  probably  at  Gouda 
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(11  m,  n.e.  of  Rott^^rdam);  d.  at  The  Hague  1524. 
He  studied  at  Utrecht  and  aettled  at  The  Hague  as 
an  advocate.  In  15(}9  he  received  a  batch  of  papers 
of  the  lately  deceased  Jacob  Hoeck,  canon  and  dean 
of  Naaldwijk  and  pastor  at  Wassenaari  among 
which  he  found  several  works  of  Johann  Wesael 
(q,v.),  including  a  treatL'iie  on  the  Lord's  Supper^  in 
which  Wessel,  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  transubetan- 
tiation,  ioiight  to  show  (by  combining  John  iii.  36 
and  vi.  54)  that  "  eat  '*  and  "  drink  "  can  mean 
nothing  more  than  believing  in  ChriiJtianity  and 
assimilating  it  into  our  lives.  In  reflecting  over  this 
work  Honing  concluded  that  est  in  the  words  of 
institution  eouid  mean  only  signifieaL  He  com* 
tnunicatcii  this  view  to  several  friends,  particularly 
to  Johannes  Rotle(q,v,),  rector  of  the  Hieronymus- 
School  at  Utrecht.  Rode  and  HonJua  detertnined 
to  acquaint  Lnther  and  Zwingli  with  the  new  doc- 
trine, which  Iloiilus  had  cleverly  formulated  in  a 
ehort  treat ij9e^  and  to  this  end  Rode  visited  Witten- 
bergf  Ba^l,  and  Zurich  io  1522.  ^wingU  was  bo 
well  pleased  with  the  writing  of  Honiua  tliat  in  1526 
he  had  it  printed  at  Zurich,  though  without  any 
mention  of  the  author.  By  order  of  the  inquisitor 
Van  der  Hulst  Honius  was  arrested  and  put  into 
chains  in  Feb*,  1523,  accuaeil  of  Mng  an  adherent 
of  the  "  Sacramentbts."  At  the  close  of  a  lengthy 
trial  The  Hague  was  assigned  to  him  as  his 
**  prison,"  and  he  was  forced  to  deposit  3, O0C>  ducats 
a**  security.  Otto  Clemkn. 

Biblioohaphy:  J*  G*  de  Uoop-Scbelfer,  GfMrhichte  der  Re~ 
fijTTimtion  in  dfn  Niedertanden,  ed*  P*  Gef Jai^Ji,  pp,  84  fiq.q*, 
IfiS  BHq..  318  eqq.,  Leippic.  1880;  P.  Fr^l^ricq,  CarpOM 
doeumeniorum  intiuitUionU  ,  .  .  Neerlandum,  iv..  n(M». 
5fi.  125.  127.  130,  i49,  151-153,  163,  166,  171,  172,  Ohrnt, 
1900.  Consult  aino  C.  Ullmftun,  Rtfvrmer»  befitre  the  Rtf- 
cirndiKtn,  ii.  509,  B  1ft- 522,  Edinburffli,  1877. 

HONOR:  The  recognition  accorded  by  one  pei^ 
lion  to  another.  None  can  value  this  more  highly 
than  the  Christian,  yet  no  man  is  inwardly  more 
independent  of  honor  than  the  Christ ian^  though, 
Bince  it  widens  hiij  aphere  of  activity,  he  is  in  duty 
bound  to  seek:  it.  Christians  are  not  to  be  **  the 
fwrvant;^  of  men  "  (I  Cor.  vii.  23 \  yet  those  who 
ieek  only  honor  from  men  can  not  heKeve  (John 
V.  44),  and  Paul  declares  that  he  sought  no  glory 
of  men  (I  Tfieas.  ii,  6),  Christian  honor  is  entirely 
distinct  from  that  of  the  ancient  world.  The  Chris- 
tian weks  honor  with  God  alone,  and  receives 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  the  assumnce  that  he  is  a 
child  of  God  (Rom.  viii.  16),  but  in  proportion  as  he 
Bl rives  for  human  honor  he  loses  the  freedom  of  the 
children  of  God  through  envy  of  his  fellow  men 
(cf.  Gal.  V.  25).  Nevertheless,  the  Christian  should 
maintain  his  honor  among  men.  If  the  Christian 
protects  his  honor  simply  because  he  seeks  honor 
with  God,  he  haa  a  joy  in  that  transitory  earthly 
treasure  such  as  no  other  can  have.  The  tendency 
of  this  joy  to  become  a  struggle  for  honor  is  checked 
by  the  realization  that  service  alone  is  the  way  of 
Ufe,  and  it  becomes  clear  that  the  df^f^ir^  to  serve 
includes  striving  after  all  necessary  means  so  far 
a£  they  are  accessible.  Evident  though  it  l»e  that 
honor  among  men  is  an  extremely  important  means 
of  efBciency»  the  Christian  should  l>ear  in  mind  that 
striving  for  honor  must  be  held  in  check. 

(W.  Hekwann.) 
v.— 23 


BtBuodRAfUVt  Tb?  Bubjet^t  \a  treats  mora  or  leas  eom- 
ptetety  in  treatiaea  on  CbmtiAD  etliicn.  Oaiuult:  P.  W, 
Rei£ihAKl,  Sytlem  drr  chtiiiiichen  Mfsral,  \il  47-52.  Wit- 
teabei^,  1S07;  W.  U.  L.  de  Wett#.  ChrUtlithe  SUtenlehre, 
iii.  2§2.  Heimor.  1^23;  J.  B.  HinchQr,  Diti  chrUUickt 
Mor^,  Yil  313.  Tilbiafen.  lS5t:  KL,  I?.  231-238:  mnd 
the  lex3€on9,  b.v.  Jl6fa. 

HOHORATUS,  SAINT.    See  LtumBf  Mokaotekt 


HOnORinS:  The  name  of  four  popes  and  one 
antipope. 

Honoriufl  I.:  Pope  625-63S.  He  came  of  a  dis^ 
tinguished  Campanian  family,  succeeded  Bonifacius 
V.  Nov.  3  (Oct,  30),  625,  and  died  in  Oct.,  638.  His 
poUcy  WHS  to  continue  the  designs  of  Gregory  I. 
(q.v,);  and  In  this  respect  he  was  particularly  suo- 
cesaful  in  relation  to  the  Anglo-8axona  and  the 
Lombards.  He  managed  to  abrogate  the  schism 
which  had  prevailed  in  1  stria  and  Venetia  since  the 
Thr^-Chapter  Controversy  (q*vO,  and  to  restore 
there  the  canonical  sovereignty  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  It  was  probably  the  assistance  funiisbed 
him  then  by  the  emperor  HeracUus  that  persuaded 
htm  to  side  with  the  emperor  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Monotheiite  strife  (see  Monothelites),  and  t-o 
make  common  confession  with  the  pstriarcha  of 
Constantinople  and  Alexandria  concerning  the  docy 
trine  of  **  one  will "  in  Christ  (cf.  his  EpiH.,  iv.  and  v,, 
to  the  patriarch  Sergius,  in  MFL,  Ixxx.  470,  474). 
At  the  Sixth  Ecumenical  Council  in  Constan* 
tinoplCi  Mar.  28 ^  6S1|  he  was  anathematized  along 
with  the  leadera  of  the  MonotheUte  party,  and  with 
the  assent  of  the  legates  of  Pope  Agathos  I.  Leo  II. 
confirmed  the  anathema  in  682  (^fPLJ  xcvi,  399), 
and  characteriiEod  Honorius  as  one  "  who  did  not 
adorn  this  Apostolic  See  with  the  doctrine  of  apos- 
tolic tradition,  but  endeavored  to  subvert  immac- 
ulate  faith  by  profane  treason*"  The  anathema 
gaineti  acceptance  in  the  confession  of  faith  which 
every  pope  had  to  pronounce  at  his  elevation  (cf. 
Libfr  Diumimt  MPLj  cv,  52).  By  degrees,  however, 
the  thought  of  this  grave  event  died  out,  in  the 
West  at  least,  though  Byzantine  annalists  and 
canonbts  recur  to  it  quite  often.  To  eliminate  the 
obiitacle  herein  implied  to  the  doctrine  of  papal 
infaUibility,  Baroniua  declared  the  council's  acta 
and  the  papal  briefs  to  have  been  fabified.  Others 
(Bellarmin,  Assemani)  viemned  the  anathema  as  an 
error  of  the  council  or  modified  the  sentence  (Gar- 
nier,  Pagili  making  the  point  turn,  not  on  any 
heresy  in  the  pope,  but  on  his  attitude  favoring 
heresy.  At  the  Vatican  Council  BL"ahop  Hefele 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  condemning  the  pope 
for  heresy,  but  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Coiu^lien- 
gfsrhiehfe  he  qimlified  this  view  iil  the  sense  thiit 
Honoriua  had  merely  blundered  in  expre^saion.  Cer* 
fain  it  15  that  Honoriua.  when  conunitting  himself 
to  the  Monothehte  doctrine,  could  not  yet  forecast 
the  full  sweep  of  the  contest  i  nor  did  he  survive 
its  real  development.  He  was  at  no  time  a  con- 
wcious,  deliberate  Mouothelite.  G.  KrCoeh. 

BiBLicKiitArnT:  The  brietji  are  in  MPL,  ixx%.,  469-484. 
D>[umit;  IJber  pontiJl&aliM,  ed^  Duebevne^  vol.  i.,  PariB, 
ISae,  ltd.  Mommsen,  in  MOH,  0*ri.  pont  Ram.,  i  USSSK 
170-175;  Jftff^,  Re&eita.  i,  223-226;  C,  J.  Ton  H(?ff?K 
Causa  ffofUtrii  P^ipir.  NaplfA,  !87D3  idem.  Cofu^li^nge- 
adkirhtr.    voL    iii.    puu^im.    Knf^.    trttn*!.,    vj»U    v,    p^HPim; 
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bur^,  1881 J  Ward,  In  Dublin  Review,  xxsiil  ISTU;  J. 
LviiKen,  GeKhidUe  dsr  Tftmimchen  Kirche,  U.  507-580, 
Bonn,  1885;  MAnn.  Popet.  i.  304-345  (luminoun);  H. 
Griflar*  AnaleeUt  Rtmmna.  no,  ix,,  Rome,  18^9;  B.  PJatina. 
Lii>«r  of  the  Fopes,  L  145  sqq^^  London^  n.d.;  Chai;^ 
man,  Condemnation  of  Pop^  Homwiut.  ib.^,  1607;  Mii- 
mao*  Latin  Chriatianity.  ii-  2ft9;  Bower,  PopM,  L  432- 
436,;  aiid  literature  uDd«r  Monixtiikutb^ 

HoudHus  II-  (Cadalua) :  Antipope  1061-64.  Afl4*r 
Alexander  IL  had  been  elected  at^d  enthroned 
aft  the  successor  of  Nicholiis  1 1.,  an  assembly  of 
German  and  Lombard  bLshop^^  convened  at  Basel 
by  the  empress  A^es,  electa  (OeU  28,  1061)  as 
antipope  Biahop  Cadalus  of  Farnia,  who  bore  the 
name  of  Honorius  J  I,  The  statuE  of  Cadalus  was 
irregular  from  the  very  outset;  and  the  empresia 
was  unable  to  compel  recosmition  of  him.  After 
aome  agitation  in  Ma  behalf  by  Bishop  Benso  of 
Alba,  as  imperial  envoy  to  Rome,  Cadalus  could 
advance  aa  far  as  Sutri,  and  he  even  scored  a  %nctory 
over  Alexander's  troops  befow  the  gales  of  Rome, 
But  at  this  j»mcture  Duka  Godfrey  of  Lorraine  took 
part  in  the  strife  (May,  1061)  and  induced  both 
rivals  to  submit  the  naatter  to  the  king's  decision. 
Pending  the  outcome  they  returned  to  their  dioceses. 
Inasmuch  as  the  German  king  happened  to  be 
imder  the  power  of  the  imperial  administrator,  to 
refer  the  decision  to  him  as  umpire  was  only  to  refer 
the  whole  Las  lie  to  Anno  of  Cologne.  The  matter 
came  up  for  discussion  at  the  Synod  of  Augsburg  in 
Oct.^  1062,  w^hich  practically  decided  against  Ho- 
norius; but  it  was  aj^reed  that  a  German  bishop 
should  first  be  sent  to  Rome  to  investigate  charges 
of  simony  that  had  been  urged  against  Alexander. 
This  responsible  office  was  assigned  to  Anno's 
nephew^  Burchard  of  Ilalberstatlt.  The  result  was 
that  Alexander  w^as  conducted  to  Rome  by  Duke 
Godfrey  in  Mar.,  1063,  Cadalus  still  proceeded  ag- 
gress! vely,  even  advancing  upon  Rome,  and  con- 
trivinir  to  secure  himself  at  Castle  Angelo;  but  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  Rome  again.  The  council  at 
Mantua,  May  31 ,  1064,  decreed  the  definitive  recog- 
nition of  his  opponent,  Cadalus  die*!  as  the  year 
1071  lapsed  into  1072»    See  ALmxAKOER  IT.;    and 

An  N  Q .  C AKL  M 1 HBT. 

Btftt,[ooftJkPSY:  W.  Martenft,  Betetiun^^  df»  p&ptUiehcn 
StuhleM  unt^  den  Kaii^n  HHnrich  fti.  und  /V'.,  pp.  MS 
>(qq.,  Frelburi;,  1886;  G,  Meyer  von  Knunau,^  JoArb^Aci^^T  d>4 
d^uixchen  Rticht  unief  Heirsrich  iV.  vnd  V.,  vols,  l.-ii. 
Leipeic,  1S9CH&4;  J,  Langen,  Ge^hichle  der  TiiTntarhen 
KirrJte,  voL  iii.,  Bonn,  li92;  G.  Mtrbt.  Die  Fithlisutik 
im  ZtitaUt^r  Grefffrra  VIL^  Leipnie,  ISOi;  Eauck,  KD,  vol. 
Hi.;  F,  Grtgorriviiia,  //«!,  of  Citu  of  R^mt,  iv,  130  sqq., 
Lotidfin.,  |SiJ6  (coriHuH  index  uridi*r  *'  Cadalus  ^'). 

Honorius  11,  {Lambert  di  Fa^ano):  Pope  1124- 
1130.  He  ivas  elevated  by  Paschal  IL  as  cardinal 
bishop  of  Ostia,  and  was  one  of  the  electors  of 
Gelasiufl  IL,  with  whom  he  shared  exile  ia  France, 
As  one  of  the  six  cardinals  who,  in  France^  elected 
Caltxtus  II.  as  successor  to  Gelasius  IL,  he  stood 
on  very  close  terms  with  this  pope,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  most  difRcult  miss  ions.  It  was  he 
who  concluded  wnth  the  emperor  Henry  V.  the  so- 
callrd  Concordat  of  Worms  (see  Concordats  ax£> 
Delimitinq  Buui*,  T,,  5  1)*  He  was  consecrated 
Dec.  21,  1124,  by  the  Frangipani,  contrary  to  the 
wish  of  the  cardinals  of  the  Leoni  party,  who  had 
already  proclaimed  their  colleajf^ie  Theobald  as 
Pope   Celestiae  IL,  though  subsequently  they  ao- 


quies^^ed  m  the  elevation  of  Honoritjs  IL   Hiidlj 

had  HorioriiLS  officiated  in  hia  pootificate  half  a  fee 

when  Henry  V,  was  succeeded  by  Lothair  III.,  wlu 

addressed  to  the  pope  a  petition  for  coofirm&tknd 

the  aet  as  consummated  by  the  German  bsperiil 

priQces.      Honorius r    in    return,     excommunieiffld 

Lotbair^s  royal  pretender ,  Conrad  of  Hohen^tioia 

(112S)>    The  chief  aim  of  Honorius  was  to  ^ihtp 

the  dominion  of  the  Roman  Church  in  Italy.   WMe 

he  succeeded   in   subjecting    some    counts  of  the 

Campagna  to  his  supremacy,    lue   wbb  not  ftrom 

enough  to  w^rest  the  duchy  of  Apulia   from  Count 

Roger  of  Sicily,  and  in  Aug.,  1128,  he  was  obliged 

to  invest  the  ruler  of  Apulia  with  that  duchy.    In 

this  contest  he  vainly  awaited  help  from  Lotbair, 

whom  he  repeatedly  summoned    to  Rome  for  cof- 

onation.    Honorius  died  during  the    n%ht  of  Feb. 

1^-14,  1130.  CarlMiebt, 

BiBijoaJiiLPRTi   Souroeii  jltb  the  letters  from  mnd  to  Bsa^ 

rim,  found  in    MPL,  cIjcttL  1317-1320.  in    BauqiHt,  li- 

eurO,  3tv.  25^2m,  and  in  JafT^^,  Aei^etfo,  t  SM-BM.  il 

755;    th«   Vita  by  Piwdulpbt  tn  J,    M.    W&tteii«k  TiM 

pantiflcum  RojtmnonAm,  il.   157-15S^    Ldtipmc,   IBCX  w^ 

that  by  Bo0o,  &Lbo  in  Wat  tench,  il.    168-150,     CbvoJi: 

W,  IkrnheLm,  Zur  OeB^Mchte  dim  Womnacr  Kankofdakm, 

pp.  42  Bq.q.,  Gottin^n,  1S7S;    W.  B«mhardl,  Lofki^  wn 

Suppiijdiwr^.    pp.    4fi    sqq,,    2fl9    sqq.,    Lejptaie,    ISTf;    J. 

Lanntfii,   GtMthitJUe  dtr  r^mivc^rnr  Kirche,    iii.    305  iqq^ 

Bonn.   1S92;    F.  Greg:dmviuA»  HutL  of  tht  Ci^  «/  Ram, 

iv.  406-mO,  London.  IS&d;   B,  PLatinA,  lAve&  <tf  £hr  F&pm, 

ii.  36-ag^  ib.  n.d.t    Milnum.  L&iin  ChriuHanUu,  iv,  IM 

fiqq.j  Bower.  Popea,  ii,  461—164, 

Honorius  m.  (Cencio  SavelH):  Pope  1216-27. 
He  came  of  a  race  of  possibly  German  origin  which 
took  its  name  from  the  fortress  of  Sabellum,  ncif 
Albano,  was  educated  for  the  Church,  and  be^inie 
a  canon  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Under  Clement 
III,  and  Celeatine  111,  he  was  treasurer  of  the 
Roman  Church.  Celestine  III,  made  him  a  caidiim] 
deacon  Ijefore  Mar.  5,  1193;  Innocent  III.  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  cardinal  prieat  before  Mar.  13« 
ll^S;  and  on  July  18,  1216,  he  was  elected  pope 
at  Perugia.  He  took  up  with  special  interest  the 
iriea  of  the  crusade  and  strove  to  unite  the  prinoe* 
or  Hurope  in  its  interest.  Far-reaching  prospects 
seemed  to  open  before  him  when  he  was  able  to 
set  the  crown  of  the  Greek  empire  upon  the  head  of 
Pierre  de  Courtenay  (Apr.,  1217);  but  the  new 
emperor  was  captured  on  his  eastward  journey  and 
died  in  confinement.  Honorius  then  looked  to 
Frederick  IL  for  help  and  urged  him  to  come  to 
Rome  and  be  crowned  as  a  preliminary  to  setting 
out  for  the  East,  But  Frederick  hung  back,  and 
Honorius  repeatedly  put  off  the  date  for  the  begins 
ning  of  the  expedition.  Frederick  had  promSed 
before  Innocent's  death  that  as  soon  as  he  should 
receive  the  imperial  crown  he  would  resign  the 
crowTi  of  Sicily  to  his  young  son  Henry;  but  at 
the  end  of  1216  he  summoned  Henry  from  Sicily » 
and  later  withdrew  from  him  the  title  of  king  of 
Sicily,  assuming  it  himself.  In  Apr.,  1220,  he  was 
elected  emperor,  and  wrote  to  the  pope  requesting 
confirmation.  At  last  be  appeared  in  Rome,  and 
mutual  compromise  seemed  to  bitid  him  and  Hono- 
rius closer.  The  crusade  was  again  postponed  until 
Au^.,  1221;  and  on  Nov.  22,  12^,  Frederick  was 
crowned  in  Rome.  The  advantage  seemed  by  no 
means  aU  on  his  side]    the  power  of  the  Church 
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against  heretics  and  the  Italian  states  was  strength- 
ened; it  gained  possession  of  the  donation  of 
Matilda  and  full  authority  in  the  ecclesiastical  terri- 
tory (see  Papal  States);  and  Honorius  was  able  to 
bold  his  plaoe  in  Rome.  In  spite  of  the  insistence  of 
Honorius  Frederick  still  delayed,  and  the  Egyptian 
campaign  failed  miserably  with  the  loss  of  Damietta 
(Sept.  8, 1221).  June  24,  1225,  was  finally  fixed  as 
the  date  for  the  departure  of  Frederick;  and  Honor- 
ius brought  about  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  heiress 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  with  a  view  to  binding 
him  closer  to  the  plan.  The  treaty  of  San  Germano 
in  July,  1225,  permitted  a  further  delay  of  two  years. 
Frederick  now  sought  to  upbuild  his  power  in 
northern  Italy,  and  presumed  to  summon  the  popu- 
lation of  the  states  of  the  Church  to  help  him  sub- 
ject the  Lombards,  threatening  penalties  agamst  the 
delinquents.  The  long-suffering  Honorius  took  up 
his  subjects'  cause.  Frederick's  plans  in  northern 
Italy  were  not  very  successful,  and  he  met  Honorius 
half-way  when  conciliation  was  proposed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  pope's  arbitrament  (Jan.  5, 1227),  Fred- 
erick was  to  take  the  Lombards  back  into  favor  and, 
on  condition  of  their  keeping  the  peace,  allow  them 
the  gtatiL8  quo  and  the  recognition  of  their  league, 
while  penalties  imposed  upon  them  were  such  as 
served  the  ends  of  the  Church. 

Frederick  now  made  serious  preparations  for  the 
crusade.  In  the  midst,  however,  of  his  hopes  for  the 
final  attainment  of  the  aim  so  eagerly  desired  Ho- 
norius died,  Mar.  18,  1227.  His  policy  had  been  one 
of  general  friendliness  toward  the  emperor,  because 
he  could  not  do  without  his  help  for  the  crusade; 
and  Frederick  made  ample  use  of  this  fact.  In  his 
failure  to  keep  his  promises  to  set  out  for  the  holy 
land,  he  had  on  his  side  the  princes  and  the  nations 
of  Europe,  among  whom  the  old  crusading  enthu- 
siasm had  begun  to  die  out.  But  Honorius  really 
had  too  large  a  task;  besides  the  liberation  of  the 
holy  land,  he  felt  bound  to  forward  the  repression 
of  heresy  in  the  south  of  France,  the  war  for  the 
faith  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  the  planting  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  lands  along  the  Baltic,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  impossible  Latin  empire  in  Constan- 
tinople. Of  these  duties  the  rooting  out  of  heresy 
lay  nearest  to  Honorius's  heart.  In  the  south  of 
France  he  carried  on  Innocent's  work,  confirming 
Simon  de  Montfort  in  the  possession  of  the  lands 
of  Raymond  of  Toulouse  and  succeeding,  as  Innocent 
had  not,  in  drawing  the  royal  house  of  France  into 
the  conflict.  The  most  widely  important  event  of 
this  period  was  the  siege  and  capture  of  Avignon. 
Both  Honorius  and  Louis  VIII.  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  Frederick's  assertion  of  the  claims  of  the  empire 
to  that  town.  Honorius  confirmed  the  Dominican 
order  in  1216  (see  Dominic,  Saint,  and  the  Domin- 
ican Order),  and  the  Franciscans  in  1223  (see 
Francis,  Saint,  of  Assisi,  and  the  Franciscan 
Order).  His  writings  are  published  in  Horoy's 
Medii  am  hiblioiheca  patristica,  vols,  i.-v.,  Paris, 
1879-83.  The  most  important  is  the  I/iber  censuum 
RomatKB  ecclesicBf  which  is  the  most  valuable  source 
for  the  medieval  position  of  the  Church  in  regard 
to  property  and  the  like,  and  also  serves  in  part  as 
a  continuation  of  the  LQ>er  pontificalis, 

(Hans  Schulz.) 


Bibliographt:  Ab  sources  oonsult  the  Letters,  ed.  C.  Roden- 
berg,  in  MGH,  EpUt,  •cec,  xiii.,  i  (1883).  1-260.  729- 
730;  ed.  P.  Pressutti.  vol.  i..  Rome,  1884;  in  Bouquet, 
lUaml,  zix.  609-778;  also  the  Opera  omnia,  ed.  Horoy, 
vols.  L-y.,  Paris,  1879-83  (includes  the  VUa  by  S.  Majolo, 
ii  397-410);  and  cf.  W.  H.  Bliss,  Calendar  of  Entries  in 
the  Papal  Regietere,  I  40-117,  in  RoUe  Seriee,  London, 
1893.  Consult  further:  J.  Clausen,  Papet  Honoriue  III., 
Bonn,  1896;  P.  T.  Masetti,  /  Pontefici  Onorio  III.,  Ore- 
Oorio  IX.  ed  Innoceneo  F.,  Rome.  1884;  A.  von  Reu- 
mont,  Oeechichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  ii.  500  sqq..  Berlin.  1867; 
W.  Wattenbaoh,  Oeechichte  dee  rdmiechen  PapeUume,  pp. 
196  sqq..  ib.  1876;  F.  Gregorovius.  Hist,  of  the  City  of 
Rome,  V.  110-141  et  passim.  London,  1897;  B.  Platina, 
Livee  cf  the  Popee,  ii.  73-76,  ib.  n.d.;  Milman,  Latin 
Christianity,  v.  221  sqq.;  Bower,  Popee,  ii.  550-652;  and 
the  literature  under  Crusades  dealing  with  his  period. 
A  large  list  of  books  is  given  in  Hauck-Hersog,  RE,  viii 
318-319. 

Honorius  IV.  (Giacomo  Savelli):  Pope  1285-87. 
He  was  a  great-nephew  of  Honorius  III.,  and  was 
bom  about  1210.  He  was  educated  at  Paris,  made 
a  cardinal  by  Urban  IV.  in  1261,  unanimously 
elected  pope  at  Perugia  Apr.  2,  1285,  and  crowned 
May  20.  The  most  pressing  question  that  confronted 
him  was  that  of  Sicily,  where  the  famous  "  Vespers  " 
of  Mar.  30,  1282,  had  rent  away  half  the  kingdom 
from  the  Church  and  its  vassal,  Charles  of  Anjou; 
Peter  of  Aragon  had  been  crowned  at  Palermo  as  the 
husband  of  Manfred's  daughter,  and  the  Ghibelline 
faction  was  becoming  more  audacious  all  over  Italy. 
The  war  between  France  and  Aragon  ended  with  a 
precipitate  withdrawal  of  the  French,  and  Philip  IV. 
thought  more  of  strengthening  his  power  at  home 
than  of  foreign  conquest;  Charles  II.,  for  eighteen 
months  a  prisoner,  was  anxious  to  secure  his  free- 
dom at  the  cost  of  renoimcing  his  claims  to  Sicily. 
The  power  of  Aragon  was  now  divided,  the  Spanish 
kingdom  going  to  Peter's  eldest  son,  Alfonso,  the 
Sicilian  to  his  brother  James.  Honorius  refused 
to  recognize  him  and  maintained  the  claims  of  the 
Church  to  the  island,  treating  as  invalid  the  renun- 
ciation of  Charles  II.,  made  at  Barcelona  Feb.  27, 
1287.  Edward  I.  of  England  had  brought  about  a 
truce  between  Alfonso  and  Philip  IV.  (Jiily  25, 
1286),  which  Honorius  approved;  and  when  Al- 
fonso's envoys  came  to  Rome  at  Christmas,  though 
he  nominally  maintained  his  predecessor's  policy  of 
hostility  to  the  house  of  Aragon,  he  showed  himself 
ready  for  further  negotiations.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, live  to  see  the  end  of  these  troubles,  which 
came  in  1302  under  Boniface  VIII.  He  had  better 
success  in  the  Continental  portion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sicily,  where  he  asserted  his  rights  as  suzerain, 
limited  the  royal  power,  and  enacted  important 
statutes  fpr  the  protection  of  the  people  against 
arbitrary  tyranny.  In  regard  to  the  crusading  plans 
which  he  had  inherited,  he  confined  himself  to  col- 
lecting the  tithes  imposed  by  the  Council  of  Lyons, 
arranging  with  the  great  banking-houses  of  Florence, 
Sienna,  and  Pistoia  to  act  as  his  agents.  In  his  rela- 
tions with  the  empire,  where  no  more  danger  was 
to  be  apprehended  since  the  fall  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen,  he  followed  the  via  media  taken  by  Gregory 
X.  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  sent  Bishop  Henry  of  Basel 
to  Rome  to  request  coronation.  Honorius  appoinlf^d 
the  envoy  archbishop  of  Mainz,  fixed  a  date  for  the 
coronation,  and  sent  Cardinal  John  of  Tusculum  to 
Germany  to  assist  Rudolf's  cause.     But  general 
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opposition  showed  itself  to  the  papal  interference; 
a  council  at  Wanburg  (Biar.  16-18, 1287)  protested 
energetically,  and  Rudolf  had  to  protect  the  legate 
from  personal  violence,  so  that  both  his  plans  and 
the  pope's  failed. 

In  Rome  Honorius  established  friendly  relations 
with  the  citizens,  who  had  been  at  daggers  drawn 
with  his  predecessor,  and  his  brother  Pandulf  main- 
tained a  strict  but  just  government.  Martin  IV. 
had  carried  on  a  continual  and  almost  hopeless  con- 
flict in  the  states  of  the  Church  with  the  Ghibellines, 
under  the  leadership  of  Guy  of  Montefeltro;  but 
Honorius  restored  order  here  also,  and  by  mild  and 
considerate  government  of  the  cities  on  which 
Martin  had  laid  an  interdict  succeeded  in  securing 
a  greater  degree  of  tranquillity  and  submission  than 
any  pope  for  some  time  before  or  after.  Venice  also 
was  now  released  from  the  interdict  laid  upon  it  by 
the  legate  of  Martin  IV.  because  it  had  declined  to 
fit  out  a  fleet  in  behalf  of  Charles  of  Anjou  against 
Peter  of  Aragon.  Salimbene,  the  chronicler  of 
Parma,  asserted  that  Honorius  was  a  foe  to  the 
religious  orders,  especially  to  the  mendicant  friars; 
but  his  Regesta,  as  published  by  Prou,  affords  proof 
of  the  contrary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  confirmed 
and  enlarged  their  privileges,  often  appointed  them 
to  special  missions  and  to  bishoprics,  and  gave  them 
exclusive  charge  of  the  inquisition.  He  had  a  special 
affection  for  the  Williamites,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
monastery  which  he  had  built  at  Albano  when  he 
was  a  cardinal.  On  the  other  hand,  he  gave  orders 
in  a  bull  of  Mar.  II,  1286,  that  the  Apostolic  Breth- 
ren (q.v.),  whom  Segarelli  of  Parma  was  then 
attempting  to  organize,  should  be  suppressed  as 
heretics.  (Hans  Schulz.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Lm  Regutres  d'HonanuM  IV.,  ed.  M.  Prou, 
Paris,  1887-80  (especially  the  Introduction,  pp.  1-111); 
B.  Pawlicki.  Papal  Honoriua  IV.,  MOnster.  1896;  O. 
Lorens,  Deutsche  Oeachichte  im  IS.  und  14.  Jahrhundert, 
ii  330  sqq.,  366  sqq.,  552  sqq..  Vienna,  1867;  A.  von 
Reumont,  Geechichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  ii.  600  sqq.,  Berlin, 
1867;  W.  H.  Bliss,  Calendar  of  Entriee  in  the  Papal  Reg- 
latere,  i.  470-401.  in  RoUe  Seriee,  London,  1803;  Hefele, 
ConcUiengeechichte,  vi.  211,  245-253;  F.  Gregorovius. 
Hiat.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  v.  503-507,  634-636,  643,  Lon- 
don, 1807;  B.  Platina,  Uvea  of  the  Popes,  ii  115-118. 
ib.  n.d.;  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  vi.  172;  Bower] 
Popes,  iii.  35-37. 

HONORIUS  OF  AUTUN:  Theologian;  d.  1152. 
He  is  the  great  unknown  in  the  church  history  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  annals  of  Pohlde,  which 
extend  to  1139,  praise  him  as  a  learned  recluse  filled 
with  spiritual  wisdom.  The  Frenchmen  claim  him 
for  France,  more  specifically  for  Autun,  since  he 
styles  himself  AugtistudonensiSy  which  may,  how- 
ever, mean  Augsburg.  Indeed,  it  ib  the  Austrian 
and  Bavarian  monasteries  which  contain  most  of 
Honorius's  works.  Munich  alone  possesses  more 
than  100,  Graz  thirty  codices  in  which  writings 
of  his  occur.  Moreover,  Honorius  treats  Ger- 
many more  fully  than  any  other  country  in  his 
Imago  mundi  and  mentions  in  this  geographical  de- 
Bcription  only  one  city— Regensburg.  Thus  Regens- 
burg  may  be  assumed  as  the  field  of  his  activity, 
especially  as  Cuno,  the  friend  of  Rupert  of  Deutz, 
to  whom  Honorius  was  closely  relat^,  was  bishop 
there.  Since  Honorius  in  his  Imago  mundi  closes 
the  list  of  rulers  with  Lothair,  and  since  the  oldest 


source  of  information  says  "  he  flouriafaed  under 
Henry  V.,"  the  year  1135  may  be  aasumed  as  the 

culminating  period  of  his  activity. 

The  meagemess  of  biographical  data  is  balanced 
by  the  mass  of  his  writings,  almost  all  of  which  are 
preserved.  From  these  it  may  be  inferred  thst 
Honorius  was  a  Platonist,  a  mystic,  and  a  realist, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  stanch  defender  of  the 
rights  of  the  papacy  against  the  secular  power. 
He  agrees  in  his  doctrines  especially  with  Rupert 
of  Deutz,  and  with  the  latter  and  Gerhoh  of  Rei- 
chersberg  belongs  to  that  group  of  German  realists 
who  opposed  the  nominalists  of  France — ^men  like 
Abelard,  Gilbert  of  Poitiers,  Rosoellin,  Peter  Lom- 
bard, and  others — in  the  twelfth  century,  e^)eciallT 
on  christological  questions.  The  De  imagine  mundt 
contains  information  on  geography,  climatology, 
and  chronology,  and  traces  the  history  of  the  world 
from  Adam  to  Emperor  Frederic  I.  In  i>e  atdma 
exilio  et  patria  Honorius  shows  that  ignorance  is  the 
exile  of  man;  hence  by  gradual  steps,  such  as 
grammar,  rhetoric,  dialectics,  etc.,  man  passes  to 
wisdom.  De  luminaribus  ecdencB  gives  a  list  of 
ecclesiastical  writers,  beginning  with  St.  Peter  and 
closing  with  Rupert  of  Deutz.  Among  Honorius's 
exegetical  works  may  be  mentioned  his  Hexaemeron, 
in  which  he  shows  how  the  whole  creation  is  centered 
in  the  salvation  of  Christ.  In  his  treatise  on  the 
Egyptian  plagues  he  indulges  in  the  aUegorizing 
and  typologizing  methods  of  his  time  by  comparing 
them  with  the  ten  commandments.  He  divides  the 
Psalms  into  three  groups  according  to  the  three  ages 
of  the  world — the  first  group  contains  those  without 
the  law  (from  Abel  to  Moses),  the  second  those  imder 
the  law  (from  Moses  to  Christ),  the  third  those  under 
grace  (from  Christ  to  the  end  of  the  world).  Still 
more  numerous  are  Honorius's  works  on  practical 
theology,  homiletics,  liturgies,  discipline,  and  on 
the  canonical  position  of  the  Church  against  the 
worldly  empire.  He  has  a  high  opinion  of  the 
cloister  as  the  place  of  refuge  and  protection  for 
the  children  of  God.  The  Scala  ctdi  major ^  a  con- 
versation between  master  and  pupil  in  twenty-three 
chapters,  shows  the  ordo  graduum  for  spiritual 
vision;  the  Scala  cadi  minor  shows  in  six  diapters 
the  steps  of  increasing  charity.  The  Offendiculum 
is  directed  chiefly  against  the  "  married  and  simon- 
iacal  presbyters  ";  the  Speculum  ecdesicB  is  a  collec- 
tion of  addresses  to  a  convention  of  brethren  on 
saints'  and  apostles'  days  and  of  sermons.  The 
Sacramentarium  speaks  in  100  chapters  on  the 
mystical  sense  of  ecclesiastical  rites.  In  Summa 
duodedm  quastionum  Honorius  discusses  the  ques- 
tion of  rank  between  angel  and  man.  The  Summa 
glories  de  Apostolico  et  Augusta  has  reference  to  the 
disputes  between  empire  and  papacy;  as  the  sun 
is  superior  to  the  moon  and  the  spirit  to  the  soul, 
so  sacerdotalism  is  superior  to  the  empire;  therefore 
the  emperor  should  be  chosen  by  the  priests.  Thus 
is  found  everywhere  the  tendency  of  Cluny.  In  the 
Ehiddarium  Honorius  develops  his  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  trinity.  He  attacks  the  nominalists 
who  ignore  the  essential  unity  of  God,  mitlcing  it  a 
mere  thought  while  they  consider  the  hypostases 
as  real.  In  this  way,  he  says,  the  hypostases  are 
separated  as  realities,  and  we  have  three  Gods. 
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Hoiiorius^  on  the  contmry^  tnaititained  that  the 
whole  created  world  is  io  the  mind  of  God  and 
enjaimtea  froofi  him.  In  QumUiones  odo  de  angdo 
et  homine  Honorius  discuases  the  qiiestioa  whether 
man  would  have  been  created  if  the  angels  had  not 
fallen.  lie  answerB  in  the  affirmative,  since  man  as 
the  tenth  order  forma  the  necessary  supplement  to 
the  nine  orders  of  angela,  Christ  would  have  been 
bom  even  if  Adam  had  not  fallen  becausf  the  cause 
of  Christ's  incarnation  wai  the  predestination  of 
hus^an  deification.  Of  greater  importance  b  the 
chriBlotogical  position  of  Honorius*  As  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  trinity,  so  here  he  reveals  his  real- 
ism. The  two  natures  are  not  only  united  in  the 
person  of  Christy  but  with  each  other^  and  they  fwr- 
meale  each  other  with  the  entire  communication 
also  of  the  attributes,  henee  also  of  the  divine  nature 
to  the  human.  If  we  apejik  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
the  natures  are  included.  The  name  *'  Son  of  God  ** 
pertains  therefore  to  the  substance  abo  of  the 
natures,  at  least  after  the  Resurrection  and  AsceU' 
sion.  Since  those  events  the  human  nature^  the 
flesh  of  Christf  haa  been  received  by  the  Logos  into 
the  unity  of  his  substance  and  is  in  no  wa^"*  drcum- 
scribed;  thus  Christ  according  to  both  natures  Is 
everywhere.  (R.  RocHOta..) 

BiBuoaHAFiiT:  His  works  am  In  MPL,  dxixit.  10-1 370j 
thp  Summa  toHuM  de  <S7finimod&  hiMturia  and  p^n  of  the 
first  boak  of  tbe  ima$o  mundi  riealinf  with  GennAJiy  and 
the  end  of  the  third  book,  ed.  H.  WilmAna.  are  in  MGH, 
SaipL.x  (1852).  125-134.  CoaiuJt:  O.  Dob«rctits.  in 
Zmta^irifi  fur  deuUche  PhUohg\9,  idj  (ISSl),  257-301. 
387-461,  xiil  (1382),  2&-57,  166-223;  W»tleiibacb.  DGQ^ 
i  (1885),  S3.  iL  23Ch-232,  i  {lSfl3>,  2,  S6,  ii,  258-260;  K. 
RocboU,  Rupert  mn  DviUi.  pp.  12  eqg.,  GOteraloh,  1S8&; 
KL,  vi.  268-274;  ABB,  rili.  74  sqq.;  J.  A.  Endr^e, 
HannriuM  AuffuslodunennM.  Kettipten,  1906, 

HONORIUS  OF  CANTERBURY:  Fifth  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury;  d.  at  Canterbury  Sept,  30^ 
653.  He  was  one  of  th«  disciples  of  Pope  Gregory, 
but  when  he  came  to  England  Is  not  known.  He 
was  consecrated  archbishop  by  Paulinus  of  York 
at  Lincoln  after  the  death  of  Justus  (Nov,  10,  627). 
He  sent  Felix  to  preach  to  the  East  Angles,  made 
Paulinus  bishop  of  Rochester  after  his  flight  fratn 
Northumbria,  cooperated  Itharnar  as  Paulinus' 
successor  in  644,  and  Thomas  as  second  bbhop  for 
East  Anglia.  He  received  the  palhum  from  Pope 
Honorius  I.  in  634,  but  did  not  exercise  itLrisdiction 
outside  of  Kent  and  Bast  Anglta. 

BifiLioanAPHT:  Btide,  Hiat  ixcL.  u.  16-20^  m,  14,  20,  Y. 
Ifi-  Hadd&n  and  Siubbs.  Councih.  lii.  82-08;  W.  F. 
Hook,  lAvtv  of  the  ArchJbitKopt  of  Canterburji,  i.  1 10-123, 
London,  1860;  W.  Bright.  Boriy  EngliMh  Chuteh  HUtory, 
p.  140  et  jaaaim.  Oxford,  1607;  D€8,  iii.  lS3-15fi;  ONE, 
3U£vii,  240. 

HONORIUS,  FLAVTUS:  Roman  emperor  395- 
423;  b.,  probably  at  Constantinople,  Sept.  9,  3S4; 
d,  at  Ravenna  Aug.,  423*  He  w*as  the  younger  son 
of  Theodosius  L  and  his  devout  wife,  jElia  Flaccilk, 
and  sssumed  the  government  of  the  Western  Empire 
upon  his  father^a  death,  in  395,  when  he  was  not  yet 
ele%*en  years  of  age.  Arcadius  (q.v.)  obtained  the 
East.  Agreeably  to  the  father's  wish,  the  Vandal 
Stilicho  supported  Honorius  as  a  wise  and  powerful 
counselor  during  the  heavy  tunes  of  the  barbarian 
invasions  and  of  repeated  usurpations.  After 
Stilicho  ^s  assassination  (406) «  the  Asiatic  Olympus 


succeeded  hnn,  and  he^  in  ttim,  wa^  sueeeeded  by 
others,  with  all  of  whom  the  amiable  and  pliant 
ruler  proved  a  mere  instrument,  with  scarcely  any 
will  of  his  own. 

Honorius  lived  in  the  self-conscious  orthodoxy  of 
his  father.  He  was  therefore  seriously  disposed  not 
only  to  maintain  intaet  the  authority  and  the  rights 
of  the  Churchj  but  to  extend  and  confirm  them — 
e.g.,  the  right  of  asylum,  and  episcopal  jurisdiction. 
The  civil  power  was  more  than  ever  available  for 
the  annihilation  of  heresy.  Teachers  of  error  were 
excluded  from  court  oifices.  Especially  severe  wero 
the  measui^s  in  force  against  the  Manicheans  aiul 
the  Donatists. 

The  religious  policy  a^ecting  heathendom  was 
exercised  along  similar  lines  (cf.  Victor  Schultze» 
Der  Untergang  des  gritchuch-rdmiMchen  Heideniumt, 
L,  Jena,  1887,  pp.  334  sqq.).  The  fanaticism  which 
bad  even  transferred  its  enmity  toward  the  gods  to 
antique  works  of  art  was  resisted^  but,  all  in  allj 
the  attitude  to  paganism  was  much  harsher  than 
under  Theodosius.  The  temples  lost  their  revenues, 
the  priesthoods  their  last  remnant  of  privileges,  the 
stiU  extant  images  of  the  gods  were  cast  aside. 
Paganism  was  wholly  outlawed.  Xt  the  same  time 
the  bloody  gladiatorial  spectacles  came  to  an  end. 

To  a  degree  beyond  all  precedent,  the  State  now 
fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Church.  The  govern- 
ment openly  reflected  the  conviction  that  the 
strengthening  of  the  Church  abo  signified  the 
atrengthening  of  the  State  politically.  But,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  the  civil  right  of  supreme  supervision 
over  the  Church  was  maintained.  Under  this  head 
belong  decisions  in  case  of  the  Dooatist  and  Pelagian 
disputes,  and  stringent  reguJationa  against  ecele- 
iiastlcai  improprieties.  The  emperor's  moral  be- 
havior is  expressly  lauded,  and  statements  to  the 
contrary  rest  on  gossip.  He  was  the  weakly  son 
and  successor  of  a  great  emperor,  whom  he  brought 
to  mind  in  scarcely  anything  but  his  face.  After 
him  the  destiny  of  the  Western  Empire  fell  into  the 
hands  of  bis  more  resolute  sister,  Galta  Placidia. 

Victor  Schui^tkb. 

BisuooaAPKT:  DCB,  ill,  142-150  {oiLikute  and  detailed); 
E,  Ton  WiAtflnhfiim,  G^tchvhtr  der  Viytkerttmnderunon  U. 
110  w|q.,  Leipiiic.  188U  W.  Smith.  DuMofuiry  of  Ontk 
and  Raman  But&rapku  and  Mytii^iogif,  ii.  fi 1 3-5 15,  Lon- 
dan,  IS&0\  G,  Raustebea.  JahTbikJier  dur  i^riiUicIum  Kirche 
untm-  dem  Kai»€r  Tkeodatiti^,  FTmbarg,  1^7;  Gibbou, 
Decline  and  Fail.  ch«p».  xil3i.-x;»xi-.  xxxui.;  L.  S.  le  N, 
dft  Tillemont,  Histoirt  dea  empereurt,  fi  voh^,  P&ri«,  1720^ 
1738;  Neauder.  Chrittian  Church,  ii.  92,  100-102,  236- 
236,  640,  651 ;    Bchall,  ChfUtian  Churdi,  Ui.  06-67. 

HOlfTER  (HOHTERUS),  JOHAIiH:  Hungarian 
Reformer;  b.  at  Itronstadt  (70  m.  e.s.e.  of  Her- 
mannstadt)  1498;  d.  there  Jan.  23,  1649.  In  1516 
he  entered  the  University  of  Vienna.  Fifteen  years 
later  he  was  attending  lectures  and  teaching  Latin 
grammar  at  Cracow ^  but  he  seems  to  have  gone  in 
the  same  year  to  Basel,  where  he  remained  until 
his  native  city  recalled  him  in  1533-  As  early  as 
1519  the  ideas  of  the  Gennan  Reformation  had 
found  admission  into  Saxon  Transylvania,  A  flour- 
ishing industrial  and  mercantile  activity  prt)- 
moted  prosperity,  education,  independence ,  and 
freedom  which  maintained  its  own  convictions  and 
rights  in  religion  as  well  as  in  poUtics.    Thus  the 
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doctrine  of  Rome,  which  pUced  all  power  in  the 
hands  of  popes  and  bishops,  had  never  entirely 
supplanted  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  congrega- 
tion. The  influence  of  the  Univeraity  of  Vienna, 
moreover,  elevated  the  spirit  of  the  Saxon  youth 
and  formed  a  contrast  with  the  doctrines  of  Rome. 
Luther's  doctrines  had,  accordingly,  been  firmly 
established  in  Hermannstadt  since  the  beginning  of 
the  third  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  had 
found  a  powerful  patron  in  Markus  Pempflinger,  the 
royal  judge.  About  the  same  time  the  new  teaching 
had  entered  Kronstadt,  but  there  it  was  Honter 
who  first  gave  it  definite  direction,  although  prima- 
rily he  influenced  it  chiefly  in  a  literary  way  by 
establishing  a  printing-press.  In  him  were  luiited  the 
two  chief  tendencies  of  the  time,  the  regeneration  of 
classical  literature  and  of  Evangelical  Christianity. 
He  proceeded  with  caution  in  introducing  the  new 
gospel,  nor  did  he  break  openly  with  the  established 
religion,  since  he  drew  his  material  from  Augustine 
and  looked  upon  the  Reformation  as  a  revival  of 
old  truths.  In  1542,  however,  he  boldly  avowed 
the  cause  of  Evangelicalism  in  his  Formula  refarma- 
iianis  ecclema  Coronensis  ac  Barcensis  totius  provindce. 
Thenceforth  the  Reformation  made  rapid  progress. 
Jeremias  Jekel,  a  priest  of  Kronstadt,  married,  the 
mass  was  abolished,  and  the  sacrament  was  ad- 
ministered in  both  kinds.  The  deputies  of  town 
and  country  assembled  for  a  final  decision  on  the 
reformation  of  the  Church,  and  shortly  afterward  a 
church  visitation  was  instituted  to  test  the  doc- 
trines of  the  clergy  and  to  remove  unworthy 
preachers  from  oflice.  In  1544  Honter  became 
preacher  in  Kronstadt,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
academy  of  the  city  was  reorganized  on  the  basis  of 
the  ConstittUio  scholce  Coranerms,  which  he  had 
drafted  in  the  previous  year,  Valentin  Wagner,  a  dis- 
ciple from  Wittenberg,  being  its  first  president.  In 
1547  Honter  recast  his  Formula  reformationis  of  1543 
both  in  Latin  (Reformatio  ecclesiarum  Saxonicarum 
in  Transsilvania)  and  in  German  {Kircherwrdnung 
aller  DeuUchen  in  Siebenbiirgen)  in  order  to  avoid 
dissension  and  to  introduce  uniform  ecclesiastical 
governance.  The  main  topics  discussed  were  the 
appointment  of  the  clergy,  Christian  doctrine,  office 
of  the  clergy,  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  abuse  of 
private  mass,  communion  of  the  sick,  power  of 
absolution,  excommunication,  erection  of  schools, 
organization  of  relief  for  the  poor,  care  of  orphans, 
marriage,  reformation  of  common  abuses,  annual 
visitations,  matins,  high  mass,  vespers,  and  cere- 
monies in  villages.  The  church  order  distinguishes 
itself  by  its  moderation,  and  reveals  the  conserva- 
tive principle  of  the  Saxon  spirit. 

Honter  was  a  prolific  writer,  his  chief  works  being 
De  grammatica  libri  drw  (1530  or  1531);  Rudimen- 
torum  cosmographice  libri  duo  (Cracow,  1530);  Apo- 
logia reformationis  (1543);  Compendium  juris  civilian 
in  U8um  dvitatum  ac  sedium  Saxonicarum  collectum 
(1544);  and  Agende  fiXr  die  Seelsorger  und  Kirchenr 
diener  in  Siebenbiirgen  (1547). 

(F.  TEUTSCHf.) 
Biblioorapht:  The  sources,  which  are  greatly  scattered, 
are  indicated  in  Hauck-Hersog,  RE,  viii.  333.  ConsuJt: 
G.  D.  Teutsch,  C7e6er  HorUerua  und  Kronstadt  tu  uiner 
Zeit.  Hermannstadt,  1876;  T.  Wolf,  Johann  Hontena, 
Kronstadt.   1894;    J.  Hdchamaxm,  Johannea  Honter^   dgr 


fUfcnmator  SitbefAOrgema,  Vie 
Jokannea  Honierua,  Kronstadt, 
CkiaxK  m.  214-215. 

HOHTHEDf,  hentOiaim,  JOHAHH  HIKQLAUS 
VOH:  Bishop  of  Treves;  b.  at  TVeves  Jan.  27, 1701; 
d.  there  Sept.  2,  1790.  In  his  twelfth  year  his  cnde 
procured  him  a  prebend  in  the  ooUegiate  diapter  of 
St.  Simeon.  He  was  instructed  by  tike  Jesuits^  ftui 
from  1719  studied  theology  and  canoii  law  m  his 
native  city,  at  Louvain,  and  at  Leyden.  In  172S 
he  became  priest  and  was  formally  admitted  into 
the  chapter  of  St.  Simeon  in  his  native  city,  at  the 
same  time  being  appointed  aasessor  and  ^iritiud 
councilor  in  the  consistory,  and  in  1732  also  pro- 
fessor of  the  university.  In  1738  he  removed  to 
Coblenz.  but  returned  to  Treves  in  1747,  and  became 
dean  of  the  chapter  and  suffragan  biahc^  of  Treves 
in  the  following  year. 

Hontheim's  most  remarkable  literary  productioa 
was  published  under  the  pseudonym  Justinus 
Febronius  entitled  JuMini  Febronii  Jesu  ChruH  de 
siatu  eccUsia  et  legiiima  poUsiate  Romani  pontifici* 
liber  singularis  ad  reuniendos  dissidenies  in  r^igicm 
Christianas  compositus  (1763,  ostensibly  at  Boulogne, 
but  really  at  Frankfort).  The  views  it  expresaa 
are  known  as  "  Febronianism."  The  plan  and  pur- 
pose was  to  show  the  real  significance  of  papal 
power,  its  abuses,  and  the  mischief  which  it  caused, 
and  to  urge  the  pope  to  drop  curialism  and  return 
to  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity.  In  nine 
chapters  the  following  system  is  evolved :  "  Christ 
has  left  the  power  of  the  keys  to  the  whole  Churdi; 
for  its  execution  ministers  (c^rgy  and  prelates)  have 
been  chosen,  the  pope  being  the  first  among  them, 
but  subordinate  to  the  whole.  The  Church  has  no 
monarchical  constitution;  the  apostles  were  equal 
to  each  other,  Peter  having  only  a  primacy.  Only 
the  whole  Church  possesses  infallibility.  The  pri- 
macy of  the  bishop  of  Rome  is  not  derived  from 
Christ,  but  from  Peter  and  the  Church,  and  may 
therefore  be  transferred  to  another  see.  The  duty 
of  the  primacy  is  not  the  government  of  the  Church, 
but  the  maintenance  of  the  social  order;  the  pope 
has  no  power  of  decision  in  matters  of  faith,  as  he 
stands  under  a  general  counciL  The  bishops  have 
an  equal  power  from  (IJhrist,  not  from  the  pope; 
they  are  necessary  members  of  the  general  synods, 
and  are  to  fill  all  offices,  a  privilege  which  at  a  com- 
paratively late  time  has  been  usurped  by  the  popes, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Church.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  popes  seized  many  privileges  against  the 
canons,  especially  on  the  strength  of  the  pseudo- 
Isidorian  decretals.  The  conditions  at  the  time 
before  these  forged  laws  must  be  restored  by  oppo- 
sing the  papal  court  with  all  possible  means.  Al- 
though Hontheim  did  not  develop  any  new  thoughts, 
he  so  systematized  and  present^  his  ideas  that  the 
book  had  great  influence  upon  ecclesiastical  politics 
in  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Austria,  and  undoubtedly 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  Congress  of  Ems  (q.v.)  and 
the  new  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  conditions  in  the 
South  German  states  from  1818.  As  early  as  1764 
Rome  prohibited  the  circulation  of  the  book,  but 
it  was  not  imtil  1778  that  Hontheim  was  requested 
to  recant.  He  did  so  after  his  numerous  relatives 
had  been  threatened  with  Higmiaaftl    from    their 
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political  offices.  To  justify  and  explain  his  recanta- 
tion he  wrote  JtLstini  Fdrronii  ,  .  .  CommerUarius 
in  8uam  retractatianem  Pio  Vll.y  pontifici  maximo 
kalendis  novenibribus  1778  svbmissam  (Frankfort, 
1781).  This  commentary  does  not  reveal  any  es- 
sential changes  of  his  former  views,  so  that  both  the 
elector  and  the  pope  were  dissatisfied,  but  neither 
of  them  disturbed  the  author  as  his  influence  had 
been  greatly  diminished  by  his  humiliation.  Hont- 
heim  wrote  also  a  Historia  Tremrensia  (3  vols., 
Augsburg,  1750);  Prodromua  historic  Trevirenais 
(2  vols.,  1757) ;  and  various  legal  dissertations  and 
spiritual  and  academical  addresses. 

(J.  F.  VON  SCHULTE.) 
Biblioorapht:    O.    Mejer.    Fdrroniua,  Weihbiaehof  Johann 
Nieolaut  von  HoniKeim  und  9ein   Wiederruf,   TQbingen, 
1885;    F.  H.  Reusch.  Index  der  verbotenen  BUcher,  ii.  770, 
811.  940.  Bonn.  1885;   KL,  vi.  276-281. 

HOOD,  EDWIN  PAXTON:  English  Congrega- 
tionalist;  b.  in  London  Oct.  24,  1820;  d.  in  Paris 
June  12,  1885.  He  received  only  a  meager  educa- 
tion,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty  began  to  lecture  on 
peace  and  temperance,  and  in  1852  entered  the 
ministry  of  his  denomination.  He  held  pastorates 
at  North  Nibley,  Gloucestershire  (1852-57),  Offord 
Road,  IsUngton  (1857-62),  Brighton  (1862-73), 
Cavendish  Street,  Manchester  (1873-80),  and  Falcon 
Square,  London  (1880-85).  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Incurables, 
for  which  he  raised  large  funds.  In  addition  to 
editing  The  Eclectic  and  Congregational  RevieWy  The 
Preacher's  Lantern^  and  The  Argonaut  for  several 
years,  he  wrote  many  books,  among  which  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  The  Age  and  Its  Archi- 
tects :  Ten  Chapters  on  the  English  People  in  Relation 
to  the  Times  (London,  1850);  Self 'Education  (1851); 
John  Milton^  Patriot  and  Poet  (1852);  Common- 
sense  Arguments  (1852) ;  Swedenborg :  A  Biography 
and  an  Exposition  (1854);  An  Earnest  Ministry: 
Record  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  B.  Parsons  (1856) ; 
Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trumpets  (1867);  The  World 
of  Moral  and  Religious  Anecdote  (1870);  Thomas 
Binney,  his  Mind,  Life,  and  Opinions  (1874) ;  Isacu: 
Watts,  his  Life  and  Writings,  his  Homes  and  Friends 
(1875);  Thomas  Carlyle,  Philosophic  Thinker,  Theo- 
logian, Historian,  and  Poet  (1875);  Robert  Raikes 
of  Gloucester  (1880);  Vignettes  of  the  Great  Revival 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1880) ;  Christmas  Evans, 
the  Preacher  of  Wild  Wales  (1881);  Robert  Hall 
(1881);  Oliver  Cromwell,  his  Life,  Times,  Battlefields 
and  Contemporaries  (1882);  The  Throne  of  Eloquence: 
Great  Preachers  Ancient  and  Modem  (1885);  and 
the  Vocation  of  the  Preacher  (1886). 
Biblioorapbtt:     O.    H.    Giddin^,   E.   P.   Hood,   Poet  and 

Preacher,  London,  1887. 

HOOD,  JAMES  WALKER:  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  bishop;  b.  in  Kennett  Township,  Pa., 
May  30,  1831.  He  received  but  a  meager  education 
in  school,  entered  the  ministry  in  1858,  and  was 
made  a  deacon  in  1860  and  ordained  elder  in  1862. 
In  1860  he  was  sent  by  the  New  England  Conference 
to  Nova  Scotia  as  a  missionary  among  the  negroes 
in  that  province,  and  remained  three  years.  After 
a  brief  service  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  1863,  he  was 
sent  as  the  first  negro  missionary  to  the  North 
Carolina  freedmen,  being  stationed  within  the  lines 


of  the  Union  Army.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  North  Carolina  in  1868,  and 
assistant  superintendent  of  public  instruction  from 
that  year  imtil  1871.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  is  now  senior  bishop  of  his  denomina- 
tion. He  has  written  The  Negro  in  the  American 
PulpU  (Raleigh,  N.  C,  1884);  One  Hundred  Years 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  (New  York, 
1895);  and  The  Plan  of  the  Apocalypse  (York,  Pa., 
1900). 

HOOGHT,  EVERARDUS  VAN  DER:  Dutch  Bib- 
lical critic  and  Orientalist;  b.  after  1650;  d.  at 
Nieuwendam  (2  m.  n.e.  of  Amsterdam),  Holland, 
in  July,  1716.  He  studied  theology  at  Amsterdam, 
became  minister  at  Marken,  North  Holland,  in  1669, 
and  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Nieuwendam 
in  1680.  Diuing  his  long  ministry  here  he  devoted 
himself  largely  to  linguistic  and  Biblical  studies. 
He  published  several  grammatical  works,  a  Greek- 
Latin  lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  and  edited 
the  Hebrew  Bible  (Amsterdam,  1705).  It  is  for 
this  last  work  that  he  is  remembered.  His  text 
has  been  frequently  reprinted  and  widely  used. 
Bibuoorapht:   £.  Riehm,  EinleUung  in  daa  A.  T.,  pp.  471 

sqq..  Halle.  1890. 

HOOGSTRATEN,  hOg'stra-ten  (HOCHSTRATEH), 
JAKOB  VAN:  Inquisitor;  b.  at  Hoogstraten  (20 
m.  n.e.  of  Antwerp),  Belgiiun,  1454;  d.  at  Cologne 
Jan.  21,  1527.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Louvain  (M.A.,  1485)  and  Cologne  (Th.D.,  1506), 
entered  the  Dominican  order  in  1485,  and  in  1507 
became  prior  of  the  order  at  Cologne  and  professor 
of  theology  at  the  university.  Li  1508  he  was  made 
inquisitor  of  the  provinces  of  Cologne,  Mainz,  and 
Treves.  He  is  known  for  his  opposition  to  Luther, 
Erasmus,  and  other  humanists,  and  particularly  for 
the  part  he  took  against  Johann  Reuchlin  (q.v.) 
in  a  controversy  over  the  Jewish  books.  In  1513 
he  sunmioned  Reuchlin  to  appear  before  him  at 
Mainz,  thus  transcending  his  authority,  as  Reuchlin 
was  a  citizen  of  another  state.  In  the  end  he  lost 
his  case  and  had  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  proceed- 
ings.  An  appeal  to  Leo  X.  was  unavailing, 
as  the  pope,  though  in  sympathy  with  Hoogstraten, 
was  unwilling  to  offend  the  humanists.  This  con- 
troversy was  the  occasion  of  the  famous  Epistola 
obscurorum  virorum  (q.v.).  Hoogstraten's  works 
appeared  at  Cologne  in  1526. 

Bibuoorapht:  F.  W.  H.  Cremans,  De  Jacahi  HochatraH 
vita  et  tcriptia,  Bonn,  1869;  Meuaer.  in  Zeitachrift  fiir  Wi*- 
aenachaft  und  Kunat,  i  (1844),  286-296;  KL.  vl  1158- 
1166;  and  see  Reuchun,  Johann,  and  the  literature  then. 

HOOK,  WALTER  FARQUHAR:  Dean  of  Chi- 
chester; b.  in  London  Mar.  13,  1798;  d.  at  Chiches- 
ter Oct.  20,  1875.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester 
College  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1821; 
M.A.,  1824;  B.D.  and  D.D.,  1837).  He  took  orders 
in  1821  and  spent  the  next  four  years  as  curate  to 
his  father  at  Whippingham,  Isle  of  Wight.  In  1826 
he  was  appointed  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Moseley, 
near  Birmingham,  and  in  1827  also  to  the  lectureship 
of  St.  Philip's,  Birmingham.  In  1828  he  was  ap- 
pomted  vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Coventry,  where  he 
remained  till  1837,  when  he  became  vicar  of  Leeds. 
In  the  mean  time  he  had  become  a  royal  chaplain, 
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and  in  1838  he  preached  before  Queen  Victoria  the 
memorable  sennon,  Hear  the  Church,  in  which  he 
maintained  that  the  bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church 
trace  their  succession  back  to  the  apostles.  Ehiring 
an  incumbency  of  twenty  years  at  Leeds  he  rebuilt 
the  parish  church  at  a  cost  of  £28,000,  erected 
twenty-one  new  churches,  twenty-three  parsonages, 
and  about  thirty  schools,  and  transformed  the  city 
from  a  stronghold  of  dissent  into  a  stronghold 
of  the  Church.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  dean  of 
Chichester.  lie  was  a  prominent  exponent  of  High- 
church  principles,  and  was  subjected  to  considerable 
persecution  on  account  of  his  friendship  for  the 
Tractarians.  His  more  important  works  are:  The 
Last  Days  of  Our  Lord's  Ministry  (London,  1832); 
Hear  the  Church  (1838),  a  sermon  of  which  over 
100.000  copies  were  sold;  A  Church  Dictionary 
(1842;  14th  rev.  ed.,  1887);  An  Ecclesiastical  Biog- 
raphy (8  vob.,  1845-52);  On  the  Means  of  Ren- 
dering More  Efficient  the  Education  of  the  People 
(1846);  and  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
(12  vob.,  1860-76).  Many  of  his  sermons  were 
edited  by  his  son,  Walter  Hook,  under  the  title  The 
Church  and  lU  Ordinances  (2  vols.,  1876). 
Biblioobapht:    W.    R.   W.   Stephens,   Life  and   Lettert  of 

Waller   Farquhar  Hook,    2  vols.,    London,    1878;     D\B, 

xxTU.  276-278. 

HOOKER,  RICHARD:  The  classic  writer  of  the 
Church  of  England  on  ecclesiastical  polity;  b.  at 
Ileavitur  (a  suburb  of  Exeter),  Devon- 
Life,  shire,  about  1553;  d.  at  Bishopsboume 
(4  m.  s.e.  of  Canterbury),  Kent,  Nov.  2, 
1600.  He  was  the  son  of  poor  parents  and  was 
helped  to  a  university  education  at  Oxford  (Corpus 
Christi  College;  B.A.,  1574;  M.A.  and  fellow,  1577) 
by  an  uncle  and  the  latter's  friend,  Bishop  Jewel. 
He  acted  as  tutor  at  his  university,  in  1579  was 
appointed  to  deliver  the  Hebrew  lecture,  and  in  1581 
took  orders.  In  his  marriage,  which  occurred  about 
this  time,  he  was,  according  to  Walton,  most  un- 
fortunate. He  was  appointed  to  the  living  of 
Drayton-Beauchamp,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  1584, 
and  the  following  year,  at  the  recommendation  of 
Archbishop  Sandys,  to  whose  son  he  hiul  acted  as 
tutor  at  Oxford,  master  of  the  Temple,  London; 
he  shared  the  pulpit  here  with  Walter  Travers,  and 
opposed  the  latter's  strenuous  Puritanism.  In  1591 
he  was  presentetl  to  Boscoml>e,  Wiltshire,  and  given 
a  minor  prebend  of  Salisbury.  In  1595  he  was 
transferred  to  the  better  living  of  Bishopsboume. 

Hooker  was  a  tedious  preacher;  his  manner  was 
embarrassed,  his  sentences  prolix  and  involved. 
Walton  describes  him  as  "of  a  mean  stature  and 
stooping,  and  yet  more  lowly  in  the  thoughts  of  his 
soul,  his  body  worn  out,  not  with  age,  but  study 
and  holy  mortifications." 

Hooker's  great  reputation  rests  upon  his  work 

Of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,    It  consists  of 

eight  books,  four  of  which  were  written 

The  Ec-     in  Boscombe,  and  published  in  London 

clesiastical  in  1594,  the  fifth  in  1597.     The  last 

Polity.       three  books  have  an  interesting  history, 

which  IB  given  in  full  by  Keble  (pp. 

xii.-xxv.).    Hooker's  widow  was  accused  of  having 

bunied  the  manuscript;    whether  justly  or  not,  it 

was  irrecoverably  gone.    The  rough  drafts,  however. 


were  preserved.  The  sixth  and  ei^th  books  vere 
published  in  1648,  and  the  seventh  in  1662.  Of 
these  the  sixth,  according  to  Keble,  is  probably  not 
genuine.  The  other  two  contain  the  substance  of 
what  Hooker  wrote.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Polity  seems  to  have  been  an  attad 
of  Travers  upon  Hooker  for  extending  salvation  to 
Roman  CathoUcs,  and  his  lack  of  sympathy  with 
Calvinism.  With  Jewel's  Apology  and  Foxe's  Book 
of  Martyrs  it  is  the  most  important  original  contri- 
bution to  English  ecclesiastical  literature  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  first  great  ecelesiastieal 
work  written  in  English.  Its  style  has  been  highly 
praised.  Written  in  a  temperate  spirit,  and  with 
vigor  of  thought,  it  is  free  from  the  multitudinous 
and  often  unsifted  quotations  which  deface  the 
pages  of  most  of  the  theological  works  of  thp 
|)eriod. 

The  contents  are  rather  more  philosophical  than 
theological,  and  the  work  is  more  valuable  for  its 
broa<l  and  fundamental  principles  than  for  exactnen 
of  definition  or  clearness  of  argument.  It  is  in  efifect 
an  answer  to  Puritanism,  which  had  been  bitterly 
attacking  the  episcopal  system  for  a  generation. 
Conceived  in  an  admirable  temper,  and  free  from 
the  heat  and  vituperation  which  characterized  the 
controversial  writings  of  the  period,  it  makes  no 
attempt  to  discredit  the  Presbyterian  system.  Its 
object  is  to  assert  the  right  of  a  broad  Uberty  on 
the  basis  of  Scripture  and  reason.  Hooker  expressly 
denies  that  the  practise  of  the  apostles  is  a  rule  to  be 
invariably  followed,  and  asserts  that  a  change  of 
circumstances  warrants  a  departure  from  the  gov- 
ernmental policy  and  discipline  of  the  early  Church- 
He  seeks  to  prove  that  things  not  commanded  io 
Scripture  may  still  be  lawful,  and  he  does  it  by 
appealing  to  the  practise  of  the  Puritans  themselves 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  wafer  which  they  used  in 
common  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  etc.).  The 
assertion  of  this  fundamental  prerogative  of  reason 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  the  work. 
Hooker  has  been  claimed  as  a  champion  of  the 
High- Anglican  doctrine  of  episcopacy,  and,  hardly 
less  confidently,  by  the  other  side  as  the  advocate 
of  the  view  that  church  government  is  a  matter  of 
expediency.  Isolated  expressions  can  be  found  in 
favor  of  both,  as  even  Keble  qualifiedly  admits 
(p.  xxxviii.).  But  neither  view  is  true.  Hooker 
holds  a  position  intermediate  between  the  Anglican 
scliool  of  the  Reformers,  Archbishop  Grindal  (d. 
1583)  and  most  of  Elizabeth's  bishops,  and  the 
school  which  grew  up  in  the  contest  with  Puritan- 
ism, and  had  its  extreme  representative  in  Arch- 
bishop Laud  (d.  1645).  Had  he  been  more  exact 
in  his  definitions,  it  might  be  possible  to  place  him 
more  confidently  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  As 
it  is,  he  stands  as  the  representative  of  toleration 
in  the  sphere  of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  the  advocate 
of  the  claims  of  reason  against  that  narrow  Scriptur- 
al ism  which  assumes  to  tolerate  nothing  which  the 
Scriptures  do  not  expressly  command. 

Besides  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  several  of  Hook- 
er's sermons  have  been  preserv^ed.  The  first  collected 
edition  of  his  works  was  that  of  J.  Gauden  (2  parts, 
London,  1662).  The  best  is  by  J.  Keble  (3  vols.. 
Oxford,  1836),  corrected   and   revised    by   R.   W. 
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Church  and  F.  Paget  (Oxford,  1888);  it  contams 
the  life  of  Hooker  by  Izaak  Walton,  first  published 
in  1665  to  correct  errors  in  a  life  by  Gauden  in  his 
edition  of  Hooker's  works.  D.  S.  Schaff. 

Bibuoobapht:  Sinoe  Walton  wrote  almost  nothing  new 
has  been  discovered.  A  "  suggestive  essay  "  is  prefixed 
by  Dean  Church  to  his  edition  of  the  EcclenattiecU  Polity^ 
Oxford,  1876.  Consult:  F.  D.  Maurice,  Modem  Philow- 
phy,  London,  1862;  J.  Hunt,  ReHgiout  Thought  in  Eng- 
land, I  56-70,  ib.  1871 ;  Maatert  in  English  Theology,  ed. 
A.  Barry,  pp.  1-60,  ib.  1877;  W.  H.  Frere,  The  Engliah 
Chxtrch  .  .  .  U668-ie26),  p.  182  et  passim,  ib.  1004. 

HOOKER,  THOMAS:  Founder  of  the  colony  of 
Connecticut;  b.  at  Markfield  (10  m.  n.w.  of  Leices- 
ter), Leicestershire,  probably  July  7,  1586;  d.  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  July  7,  1647.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  became  a  fellow  of  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, and  about  1620  received  the  living  of  Esher, 
Surrey,  He  held  this  position  for  six  years,  when  he 
accepted  a  lectureship,  or  post  as  supplementary 
Puritan  preacher,  at  Chelmsford,  Essex,  but  though 
orthodox  in  doctrine,  his  Puritanical  objections  to 
Anglican  ritual  brought  him  into  conflict  with  Laud. 
In  1629  he  appeared  before  the  archbishop,  but  pro- 
ceedings were  stayed  for  the  time,  and  Hooker 
opened  a  school  at  Little  Baddow,  Essex,  with  John 
Eliot  as  his  assistant.  Renewed  complaints  of  his 
Puritanism  in  the  following  year,  however,  caused 
him  to  leave  England  for  Holland,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years,  preaching  successively  at  Am- 
sterdam, Delft,  and  Rotterdam.  In  1633  he  sailed 
for  America  with  John  Cotton,  and  arrived  at 
Boston  Sept.  4.  On  Oct.  11  he  was  chosen  pastor 
of  the  first  church  at  Newtowne  (now  Cambridge), 
and  became  a  freeman  on  May  14  of  the  following 
year.    His  influence  increased  rapidly,  and  in  Oct., 

1635,  he  was  one  of  the  principal  opponents  of  Roger 
Williams.  The  rivalry  between  Newtowne  and 
Boston,  as  well  as  between  their  pastors,  however, 
caused  Hooker,  together  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  congregation  and  accessions  from  the  churches 
of  Dorchester  and  Watertown,  to  remove  to  the 
Connecticut  valley,  where  Hartford  was  founded  in 

1636.  In  the  following  year  he  was  one  of  the 
moderators  of  the  Cambridge  synod  which  con- 
demned the  doctrines  of  Anne  Hutchinson  (see 
Antinomianism  and  Antinomian  0)NTROVER- 
8IGS,  II.  2),  and  in  1639  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
CJovemor  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  he 
advocated  a  confederation  of  the  New  England 
colonies  for  mutual  protection  against  the  Dutch, 
French,  and  Indians.  This  proposal  resulted  in 
the  organization,  four  years  later,  of  the  "  United 
Colonies  of  New  England,"  the  earliest  system  of 
federal  government  in  America.  In  1642  he  was 
invited  by  the  Parliamentary  Independents  to  be 
a  delegate  with  John  Cotton  and  John  Davenport 
to  the  Westminster  Assembly,  but  declined. 

Hooker  was  a  prolific  writer,  his  principal  works 
being  as  follows:  The  SouVs  Preparation  for  Christ 
(London,  1632);  An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of 
Religion  (1640);  A  Survey  of  the  Sum  of  Church 
Discipline  (1648),  an  anti-Presbyterian  apology 
which  had  much  influence  in  the  development  of 
American  Congregationalism;  The  Application  of 
Redemption  (1656);  and  The  Poor  Doubting  Chris- 
tian Drawn  to  Christ  (1684). 


Bibuoobapht:  A  selection  of  Hooker's  works  and  a  Memoir 
were  published  by  a  descendant,  E.  W.  Hooker,  Boston, 
1849.  Sources  for  a  life  are  in  Cotton  Mather's  Magno- 
lia, vol.  iii..  London,  1702;  B.  Trumbull,  Complete  Hie- 
tory  of  Connecticut,  New  Haven,  1818.  Consult:  W.  B. 
Sprague,  Annala  cf  the  American  Pulpit,  i.  30-37,  New 
York,  1860;  Johne  Hopkins  Univernty  Studiee,  vol.  vii., 
Baltimore,  1880;  O.  L.  Walker,  Thomae  Hooker,  Preacher, 
Founder,  Democrat,  New  York,  1801;  W.  Walker.  Creede 
and  Plaiforma  of  Congregationaliem,  pp.  137-148  et  pas- 
sim, ib.  1803;  idem,  in  American  Church  History  Series, 
vol.  iii.  passim,  ib.  1804;  idem.  New  England  Leaders* 
passim,  ib.  1001;  A.  £.  Dunning,  Congregationalists  in 
America,  pp.  120-150,  ib.  1804;  L.  W.  Bacon,  The  Con- 
gregationalisU,  pp.  61,  02,  ib.  1004. 

HOON ACKER,  ALBIN  AUGUST  VAN:  Belgian 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Bruges  Nov.  19,  1857.  He 
was  educated  at  the  episcopal  college  and  seminary 
of  his  native  city  and  at  the  University  of  Louvain 
(1880-86;  D.D.,  1886),  and  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  1880.  From  1887  to  1889  he  was 
subdirector  of  the  College  du  Saint-Esprit  at  Lou- 
vain, and  in  1889  was  appointed  professor  of  Old 
Testament  exegesis  at  the  University  of  Louvain, 
where  he  has  been  professor  of  moral  theology  since 
1894.  He  has  written  NouveUes  Hudes  sur  la  res- 
tauration  juive  aprksV exile  de  Babylone  (Paris,  1896). 

HOOP  SCHEFFER,  JACOB  GTSBERT  DE.    See 

SCHEFFER. 

HOOPER,  JOHN:  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Worcester;  b.  in  Somersetshire  toward  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century;  d.  at  the  stake  in  Gloucester 
Feb.  9,  1555.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  (B.A., 
1519)  and  entered  the  Cistercian  order.  A  diligent 
study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  works  of  Zwingli 
and  Bullinger  on  the  Pauline  Epistles  convinced 
him  of  the  errors  of  the  papal  Church,  and  made 
him  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  Reformation.  When, 
in  1539,  the  Six  Articles  (q.v.)  were  enforced  he 
retired  to  the  Continent.  He  married  in  Basel  in 
1546,  and  in  1547  went  to  Zurich,  where  he  stayed 
two  years,  becoming  intimate  with  Bullinger,  and 
carrying  on  a  correspondence  with  Butzer  con- 
cerning the  sacraments. 

In  1549  Hooper  returned  to  England,  identified 
himself  with  the  radical  wing  of  the  Reformers,  and 
immediately  threw  himself  into  an  arduous  activity, 
preaching  at  least  once  every  day,  and  with  great 
power.  He  was  several  times  rebuked  by  Cranmer 
and  the  Council  for  his  impetuous  speech.  During 
Lent,  1550,  he  preached  before  Edward  VI.  once 
every  week,  and  soon  after  was  nominated  to  the 
see  of  Gloucester.  But  unexpected  impediments 
interfered  with  his  acceptance.  Hooper  had  fully 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  continental  Reformation. 
He  had  a  strong  aversion  to  clerical  vestments, 
which  he  described  as  Aaronical  and  superstitious, 
and  absolutely  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  consecra- 
tion, in  which  the  candidate  had  to  swear  by  the 
saints.  The  king  removed  the  latter  obstacle  by 
erasing  with  his  own  hand  the  obnoxious  clause. 
The  former  gave  more  trouble.  Cranmer  and  Ridley 
both  attempted  to  relieve  Hooper's  mind  of  its 
scruples.  But  the  controversy  became  so  heated, 
and  Hooper  was  so  denunciatory  from  the  pulpit 
against  those  who  used  vestments,  thai  he  was  sent 
to  the  Fleet.  Butzer  and  Peter  Martyr  were  ap- 
pealed to  on  the  subject  by  both  parties,  and  recom- 
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mendetl  HcM>per  to  submit,  FoHowing  their  advicsep 
he  was  co[iaecraled  Mar.  8,  1551.  It  wus  preBcribed 
that  he  should  wear  the  v^e^tments  on  public  occa- 
eions,  but  at  other  tunes  might  msp.  hb  own  dL*^ 
cretion.  In  the  administration  of  hh  epii^copal  ofBce 
Hooper  was  mt  indefatigable  in  preaching  and  visita- 
tion as  to  call  forth  the  friendly  council  of  Bullinger 
and  other  friends  to  practise  a  prudent  moderation. 
In  1552  he  was  appointed  bbhop  of  Worcester  in 
cammemlam. 

Hooper  and  Jolui  Rogers  were  the  first  to  be  cited 
under  Mary.  On  Aug.  29 ^  155'^,  the  former  waa 
thrown  into  prison,  wliere  he  received  harsh  treat- 
ment^ anil  contraetetl  sciatica.  He  complained  that 
he  was  used  ''  worse  and  more  vilely  than  the  yerieBt 
alave/'  In  Jan.^  1555,  he  was  condemned  on  three 
chargea^^for  maintaining  the  lawfulness  of  clerical 
marriage,  for  delending  divorce,  and  for  denying 
transubstantiation.  He  called  the  mass  **  the  iniq- 
uity of  the  devilJ'  He  was  sentenced  to  die  at  the 
stake  in  Gloucester ,  and  met  his  death  firmly  and 
cheerfully.  To  a  friend  bewailing  his  lot  he  replied 
in  the  oft-quoted  words,  "  Death  is  bitter,  and  life 
ia  sweet,  but  alasl  consider  that  death  to  come  is 
more  bitter,  and  life  to  come  is  more  sweet/'  In 
another  conversation  he  said,  '*  I  am  well,  thank 
God;  and  death  to  me  for  Christ's  sake  Is  welcome/' 
His  execution  was  witnessed  by  a  throng  of  people. 
The  martyr  w^as  forbidden  Xg  address  the  crowd, 
A  real  or  pretended  pardon  being  promised  if  he 
would  reeant,  he  spumed  it,  saying,  "  If  you  love 
my  soul,  away  with  it/'  According  to  Canon  Perry 
{DNB^  xxvii,  305)  the  lower  end  of  the  stake  to 
which  Hooper  was  bound  has  been  dug  up, 

D.  8.  SCMAFF. 

BiBtiO£3HAPiiv:  Hooper 'h  works  huve  been  edited  with  n 
biogriphy  by  C.  Carr  and  U.  C.  NevineoQ  for  tbe  Pnrkesr 
Society,  2  voLa.,  Ciuii bridge,  tS43-52;  by  the  lleligioui 
Trmct  Bociety  in  one  volufijcT  Londnn,  1830;  and  another 
ed.  in  2  vola,,  dtforr!,  IH55,  The  tiiore  ifnpfjrtatift  lire 
A  Brief  and  Clear  Confeamofi  ^ifthe  Chri^tinn  Faith.  London, 
1551 ;  *i  DtJrtaratutn  of  Christ  ajid  His  Qtffcp,  Zurich,  1547; 
A  Dednraiion  of  the  Ten  Cmnmandmentt.  LonilDii,  154-8; 
Bn-en  Eenm^tie  of*  Jonah;  and  An  Arkavrr  to  Bvthap  Gar- 
dinet,  beino  Q  Detrctlofi  of  the  Dtvire  SophUiry  wheteu^ih 
he  rt^bed  the  unlearned  people  of  the  true  tfifief  in  the  moit 
bleaeed  Sacrament  of  the  Attar,  Zurich,  1547;  Stud  the  Hiift 
of  Enffiand  and  the  Church  of  England^ 

Do  hit  life  eo^TUiult:  J.  Strypc,  Eeciemawtimi  MemarittU* 
3  vol*,,  London,  1821;  A.  &  Wood,  Athena  Ofoni^nMet,  ed, 
P,  Blisa,  I.  222,  ib.  1S13;  J.  Stotighton.  The  Pen.  the  Palm, 
and  iht  Fulpit,  ib.  1855;  J.  C.  Ryle.  Biaht/pa  and  Ctrtov  of 
Other  Dap»,  ib.  1858;  idem,  John  Hooper;  hin  Timea.  Liff, 
Death  and  Opinianu,  ib,  186S;  9.  R.  Gairdner,  iSiudente' 
MiMt.  af  England,  pp.  417-424.  ib.  1S95;  J.  Gairdner,  The 
English  Church  in  ih^  l&th  Cmtitrp.  pasBim,  ib.  1903  (quite 
faJH:  DNB.  xxvii,  304-306.  A  tnitiute  nedoimt  lb  given 
by  Foxe  in  hia  B^ok  of  Martifrt, 

HOOHHBEEE,  h6rn'blk,  JOHANNES:  Professor 
of  theology  In  Utrecht  and  Leydcu;  b.  at  Haarlem 
Nov,  4,  1617;  cl,  at  Leydea  Sept.  1,  16(56.  He 
studied  at  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  in  1639  becaiiie 
preacher  in  Muhlheim-on-the-Ehme,  in  1644  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  Utrecht,  and  in  1645  also 
preacher.  In  1654  he  removed  to  Leyden,  where 
he  became  the  chief  o]>ponent  of  hU  colleagues 
Cocceius  and  Heidanua.  He  rep  resent  a  the  type  oF 
an  orthodox  theologian  of  the  NetherlAnds,  com- 
bining with  the  scholastic  method  the  most  earnest 
leal  for  a  life  of  practical  piety.    He  wrote  Bocinia- 


ni/fmui  €&ftf Hiatus  (3  vols.  ^  Utrecht,  16^0-^) ;  *Sm 
conlroversiarum  teliqioniM;    cufn  injid^ibua  ((M£'  | 
huMf   Juftmkf    Muhamfnedanis)f  heer^ficit  {Fapyii,] 
Anabaptvdis,  ETtlhimaslw  et  Zii&ertintJ,  Sommam,. 
schimmticis   {Bmmmsiiianiibu^^    LutheranU,  Bnm  I 
nMis,  Grmcit)  (1653);     IngtUuiumet    iheoloqitaB^ 
opiimis  at^cforiZru^  condnnaiie  (1653) ;   De  obwa 
a    Chrisiianis    pr^teepto    D^i^iiogi    quaria   (Lefda 
1659),  directed  against  the  abolition  of  the  foohk 
commandment  as  advocated  by  Ck>coesuis;  Theekfti 
prad-ica  (1663);    DiiMeriaiUi  de  t^msociaiume  emar 
gdica  Reformalorum  ei  Av^uM^iniF  ejonfemomt^m 
de  colloquic  Cauelana  {AmsierdBm,  1663). 

(E,  F,  Karl  MCllii.i 

BiBuooiLJkPffT:  F^  Bayle,  ZKdriffnorv*  fiittari^i&l  aitd  Cnfksk 
iii.  4BQ-4S4,  Lotidon,  1736;  A,  J.  v%»  der  Am,  Bie^Bf^^ 
Woordenboek  der  ATectev-tondert,  tUl.  2»  pp«  1230  tt^-t 
lem,  1B52  sqq.  (ooataiiis  full  list  of  lit^ratuiv)., 

HOPE:  The  expectation  of  joy  and  welfare  in  tk 
future.  Although  requisite  as  a  defense  against  vat 
ills  of  life,  it  ia  invariably  associated  in  the  hjiIueiI 
man  with  doubt  and  f^r^  sinoe  it  is  directed  loiraid 
transitory  objects  and  Ib  exposed  to  diaappointmeot 
Only  in  revelation  is  it  free  frotn  desire  and  [&ik7, 
and  made  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hope 
b  a  basal  componeut  of  godly  life,  and  is  presupposed 
in  faith,  bo  that  hope  is  faith  dLrected  towi^  the 
future.  The  faith  of  the  Old  Testament  was  tbi 
God  would  glorify  Israel  and  the  Gentiles  lhfo«|li 
Israel  (laa.  xxv.  6-7)  ^  and  all  that  faith  poBsmea 
in  the  present  world  is  defiued  as  *'  a  shadow  of 
good  things  to  come  *'  (Heb.  x.  1).  Since  hfM 
itself  becomes  hope  in  the  glorification  of  the  body, 
the  congregation  of  Christ,  and  the  worlds  it  ii 
based  primarily  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  aod 
Jesus  is  accordingly  termed  "  hope  "  (CoL  i*  27; 
I  Tim,  i,  1),  while  Christianity,  aubjectively  coo- 
sidered,  may  be  called  hope  (I  Pet.  iii.  15).  TTie 
exaltation  of  Christ  to  the  priesthood  after  the  o^Jer 
of  Melchizedec  ushered  in  a  lietter  hope  than  could 
emt  in  the  Old  Testament  (Heb.  vii,  19),  and  the 
hope  of  the  New  Testament  is  summed  up  in  the 
faithful  expectation  of  the  second  coming  of  tbe 
glorified  Christ, 

This  coaeept  of  hope  implies  that  those  without 
Christ  have  no  hope  (Eph.  ii.  12)  and  that  it  is  by 
nature  a  quality  wliich  brings  no  reproach  with  it 
(Rom,  V.  5).  Nor  is  it  something  adventitious  to 
faith,  but  hope  is  faith,  and  faith  *'  is  the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for  "  {Heb,  xi,  1),  while  love  is  said 
to  "  hope  all  things  "  (I  Cor.  xiii.  7).  Thus  faith, 
love,  and  hope  are  closely  associated  as  proofs  of 
Christian  life  (i  The^.  i*  3,  v.  8)^  and  they  reinsin 
after  all  gifts  are  withdrawn  (I  Cor.  xiii.  13)*  Such 
hope  is  not  diminished  by  tribulation,  but,  on  tbe 
contrary,  is  strengthened  by  it  (Rom.  v»  3-4),  aad 
it  is,  accordingly,  termed  a  helmet  (I  The^.  v,  S). 
Since  hope  is  laid  up  in  Heaven  (CoK  i.  5)^  it  is  » 
potent  incentive  to  holiness*  especially  of  tbe  body 
(Col.  iii.  1-2;    I  John  iii.  3). 

(Carl  von  BuceauciLERt') 
BrtitioGHArRTf:  H,  aehulti,  O.  T.  Th^h^,  i,  325.  u.  3^S- 
Zm,  Edinburgh,  imii  W,  Bcy&chia^^,  N,  T,  The^hijv.  I 
254,  342.  ib.  18»0;  H.  J,  HoltanKim*,  Lehrbueh  der  n#u- 
testamentliehen  Th&iloftie,  ii.  162-1&3,  305-30f(.  310-^11. 
Freiburg,  18&7;  G.  B,  StevBiiB,  Theol&ff»  af  N.  T..  W). 
520,  521.  Hbut  Yofk,  iSSg;  B.  Weixi,  Lehimdi  der  inUi- 
achtn  Thaoioffie  dsw  N.  T.,  If  50.  &2,  »«.  101»  106,  125.  127. 
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167,  Stuttifart,  190S:  P.  Wemle,  Btginnina»  of  Cftmlisfi- 
Uy,  I  270.  303-313,  iL  207-313,  New  York.  ie03-0i; 
DCa,  L  747-74S. 

H&PITAL,  MICHEL  DE  h\    Sea  L'HSpital. 

HOPEIHSf  ALBERT:  Americati  Congregationftl- 
ist,  brother  of  Mark  Hopkins  (q-v.);  b.  at  Stock- 
bridge^  Miias.,  July  14,  1§07;  d.  at  WiUiamstown^ 
Mass.,  May  24,  1872.  He  was  graduated  from 
WiBiams  in  1826,  was  elected  a  tutor  there  tn  1827 , 
and  profeaaor  of  mathematics  and  natural  icience 
in  1829,  and  retained  his  professorship  till  his  death* 
In  1838  he  was  lioenaed  to  prefich,  and  for  many 
years  thereafter  he  was  stated  supply  to  churches 
in  and  around  WiUiamstown,  He  was  a  correBpond- 
Ing  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society^  London,  and  eon- 
tributed  to  its  transactions.  He  is  known  chiefly 
as  an  astronomer.  By  his  discoveries  in  this  field 
he  aided  in  establishing  a  high  reputation  for  Ajuer- 
ican  scientists. 
Bi»LioGiiAFHr:    A.  C.  Sewa!l»  L^<!  of  Prof .  Aifeerl  Hapkinv^ 

N«w  York,  1870. 

HOPKIHS,  MARE:  Congregationalist;  b.  at 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  4,  1802;  d.  at  Williams- 
town,  Mass.^  June  17,  1887^  He  waa  educated  at 
Williams  College  (B.A*,  1824),  where  he  was  a  tutor 
in  1825-27 ;  he  then  studied  medicine  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Berkshire  Medical  School  in  1829* 
He  engaged  in  practise  in  New  York  City,  but  in 
1830  aci^pted  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy 
and  rhetoric  in  Williams  College,  a  position  which 
he  held  six  years  (1830-36)*  In  1836  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  same  collar,  and  for  thirty-six 
years  (1836-72)  he  exercised  the  duties  of  that 
office.  In  1872  be  resigned  the  presidency^  and 
from  that  year  until  his  death  was  professor  of 
intellectual  and  moral  philosophy*  He  was  also 
pastor  of  the  college  church  from  1835  to  1883.  and 
in  1857  was  elected  president  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  His  fame 
as  teacheri  preacher,  and  philosopher  was  almost 
world-wide.  President  Garfield's  remark  expresses 
bis  significanoe:  "A  log  cabin  in  OhiOt  with  a 
wooden  bench  in  it,  Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  and 
I  on  the  other,  woulrl  be  college  enough  for  me/' 
He  wrote  Eindemes  of  Chnstianiiy  (Boston,  1846); 
MiBmUitneoiis  Eaaays  and  I^is€ourse9  (1847);  Lec- 
tures on  Moral  Science  {1862);  Baccalaureatii  8tr- 
mons  and  Occasional  Discaurses  (1863);  The  Law 
of  Loi^,  and  Love  as  a  Law  (a  friendly  controversy 
with  President  James  MoOoeh;  New  York»  1869); 
An  OuUine  Study  of  Man  (1873);  Strenglh  and 
Beauty  (1874);  and  The  Scripiural  Idea  of  Man 
(1883). 

HOPKDIS,  SAMUEL:    New  England  theologian; 
b.  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Sept*  17,  1721;  d.  in  New- 
port, R.  I.,  Dec.  20,  1803.     He  was 
Ministry     graduated  at  Yale  in  1741,  and  the 
at  Great     same  year  began  his  theological  studies, 
BaJTington*  under  the  care  and  in  the  family  of 
Presideiit  Edwards  ^  then  of  Northamp* 
ton»  Mass.     He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Con^ 
gregfttional   Church    in   Great    Barrington,    Mass., 
Dec.  28 »   1743.     The  church  then  had  only  five 
members,    but     116    joined    it    during    his    paa^ 
torate.     After   a   ounistry   of   twenty^Eve   years, 


he  was  dismissed  Jan.  IS,  1769.  His  ministry 
was  sometimes  interrupted  by  the  French  and 
Indian  wars,  wliich  compelled  him  to  fiee  with  his 
family  to  other  towns  for  safety.  He  preached  often 
to  the  Hgusa tonic  Indians  in  his  neighborhood.  He 
remained  intimate  with  President  Edwards^  and 
was  better  acquainted  than  any  other  man  with 
the  peculiar  views  of  Edwards,  He  also  hald  fre- 
quent and  fraternal  intercourse  with  Joseph  Bellamy 
(q.v*),  of  Bethlehem,  Conn. 

Hopkins  was  inataUed  pastor  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Kewportj  R,  I,,  Apr.  11,  1770, 
and  continued  in  this  pastorate  thirty* 

MinisCiy  three  years.  As  the  French  and  Indian 
at  wars  had  interfered  with  his  parochial 

Ifewportp  success  in  Great  Barrington,  bo  the 
Opposition  Revolutionary  War  bterfered  with  it 
to  Slavery,  in  Newport.  The  town  was  captured 
by  the  British  in  1776|  and  remained  m 
their  possession  more  than  three  years.  During 
these  years  the  church  of  Dr.  Hopkins  was  impovei^ 
isbed,  the  church  edtfica  was  nearly  ruined,  and  he 
hixnself  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  other  towns. 
On  returning  to  Newport  in  1780  he  resumed  a  work 
which  had  already  exposed  him  to  severe  persecu- 
tion* Newport  had  been  &  princtpal  slave-mart  of 
North  America.  As  early  aa  1770  Hopkins  began 
to  preach  against  the  slave  system.  He  afterward 
published  numerous  essays  against  it  in  the  news- 
papers of  Newport,  Providence,  Boston,  and  Hart- 
foni*  From  1780  onward  he  wrote  elaborate  letters 
on  the  subject  to  men  of  wealth  and  influence  in  this 
country r  and  to  John  Erskine,  Granville  Sharp, 
Zachary  Macaulay,  and  other  opponents  of  slavery 
in  Great  Britain.  As  early  aa  1773  he  united  with 
his  friend  Ezra  Stiles,  of  Newport,  in  issuing  a 
circular  plea  for  aid  in  educating  two  colored  men 
for  an  African  mission.  In  1776  he  united  with  Dr. 
Stiles  in  a  second  circular  for  the  same  object.  Some 
time  after  1780  he  formed  a  more  comprehensive 
plan  for  colonizing  American  slaves,  which  was 
followed  by  visible  results*  Two  liberated  negroes, 
who  in  their  youth  had  been  affected  by  his  coloni- 
zing scheme,  retained  for  about  forty  years  their 
desire  to  go  as  colonists  and  missionaries  to  their 
native  land;  and  in  Jan.,  1826 ,  they  sailed  from 
Boston  to  Liberia  with  sixteen  other  Afric^ns^  all 
formed  into  a  church,  of  which  these  two  aged  men 
were  deacons. 

Dr.  Hopkins  was  a  very  unattractive  speaker,  but 

was  more  successful  as  a  writer.     By  his  love  of 

investigation,  his   patient    and    unre- 

Cbaractef  mitting  thought,  the  independence, 
and         strength,    and    comprehensiveness    of 

Writijigs.  his  mind,  by  his  honesty ^  himiility, 
and  benevolence,  his  deferential  study 
of  the  Bible,  and  his  habit  of  communion  with  God, 
he  was  eminently  fitted  to  be  a  theologian.  His 
system  waa  essentially  Calvinbtie,  but  was  dia- 
tinguiflhcd  aa  **  Hopkinsianism  "  (q.v,).  He  edited 
several  of  President  Edwards'  mc^t  important 
works,  and  published  independently  The  WMam 
of  God  in  the  FermisBion  of  Sin  (Boston,  1759);  An 
Inquiry  concerning  the  Profnises  of  the  Gospel  (1765); 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  af  Trm  tloiinea*  (New- 
port,  1773);    A  System  af  Doctrinea  cmiiairud  in 
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Divine  Revelation  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1793);  and  other 
less  important  theological  works.  His  political 
writings  were  chiefly  anonymous.  His  noted  Dia- 
logue concerning  the  Slavery  of  the  Africans,  together 
with  his  Address  to  SlavehMers,  was  published  in 
1766.     See  New  England  Theoloot. 

(Edwards  A.  PARKf.)  F.  H.  Foster. 

Bibuoobapht:  A  new  ed.  of  the  Worka,  with  a  Memoir^ 
was  published  by  E.  A.  Park,  Boston,  1852;  the  Memoir 
was  issued  separately,  ib.  1854  (the  best  work  on  the  sub- 
ject). The  AutobioQraphy  was  published  by  Stephen 
West  in  Sketehee  of  the  Life  of  Samtul  Hopkint,  Hartford, 
1805.  Consult:  W.  B.  Spra«ue,  Annala  of  the  American 
PulpU,  i.  428-435.  New  York.  1859;  A.  E.  Dunninc.  Con- 
greoationallMU  in  America,  pp.  278-281.  ib.  1894;  W. 
Walker,  American  Church  HiaUry  Series,  iii.  287-292  et 
passim,  ib.  1894;  idem.  New  England  Leader;  pp.  313-361, 
ib.  1901;  L.  W.  Bacon,  The  ConoregationaliaU,  pp.  137- 
207,  ib.  1904;  F.  H.  Foster,  Genetic  Hist,  of  the  New  Eno- 
Land  Theology,  chaps,  vi.-vii.,  Chicago,  1907. 

HOPKUVSIANISM:  A  system  of  theology  which 
was  very  prominent  in  New  England  in  the  later 
eighteenth  century.  Its  roots  are  embedded  in  the 
published  and  unpublished  writings  of  the  elder 
Jonathan  Edwards;  hence  it  has  been  called  the 
"  Edwardean  Divinity."  The  main  principles  of  it 
are  either  taught  or  implied  in  the  writings  of 
Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Newport,  R.  I.  (whence  the 
name;  see  Hopkins,  Samuel).  Those  principles 
which  are  merely  implied  in  the  system  of  Hopkins 
were  unfolded  and  somewhat  modified  by  his  three 
friends  Stephen  West,  Nathanael  Emmons,  and 
Samuel  Spring  (qq.v.).  As  logically  connected  with 
each  other,  and  as  understood  by  the  majority  of 
its  advocates,  the  system  contains  the  following 
principles:  (1)  Every  moral  agent  choosing  right 
has  the  natural  power  to  choose  wrong,  and  choosing 
wrong  has  the  natural  power  to  choose  right.  (2) 
He  is  under  no  obligation  to  perform  an  act,  unless 
he  has  the  natural  ability  to  perform  it.  (3)  Al- 
though in  the  act  of  choosing  every  man  is  as  free 
as  any  moral  agent  can  be,  yet  he  is  acted  upon 
while  he  acts  freely,  and  the  divine  providence,  as 
well  as  decree,  extends  to  all  his  wrong  as  really 
as  to  his  right  volitions.  (4)  All  sin  is  so  overruled 
by  God  as  to  become  the  occasion  of  good  to  the 
universe.  (5)  The  holiness  and  the  sinfulness  of 
every  moral  agent  belong  to  him  personally  and 
exclusively,  and  can  not  be  imputed  in  a  literal 
sense  to  any  other  agent.  (6)  As  the  holiness  and 
the  sin  of  man  are  exercises  of  his  will,  there  is 
neither  holiness  nor  sin  in  his  nature  viewed  as 
distinct  from  these  exercises.  (7)  As  all  his  moral 
acts  before  regeneration  are  certain  to  be  entirely 
sinful,  no  promise  of  regenerating  grace  is  made 
to  any  of  them.  (8)  The  impenitent  sinner  is  obli- 
gated, and  should  be  exhorted,  to  cease  from  all 
impenitent  acts,  and  to  begin  a  holy  life  at  once. 
His  moral  inability  to  obey  this  exhortation  is  not 
a  literal  inability,  but  is  a  mere  certainty  that, 
while  left  to  himself,  he  will  sin;  and  this  certainty 
is  no  reason  for  his  not  being  required  and  urged  to 
abstain  immediately  from  all  sin.  (9)  Every  im- 
penitent sinner  should  be  willing  to  suffer  the  pun- 
ishment which  God  wills  to  inflict  upon  him.  In 
whatever  sense  he  should  submit  to  the  divine  jus- 
tice punishing  other  sinners,  in  that  sense  he  should 
submit  to  the  divine  justice  punishing  himself.    In 


whatever  sense  the  punishment  of  the  fiDs]lyobii>1 
rate  promotes  the  highest  good  of  the  univene,  btki  1 
sense  he  should  be  submissive  to  the  divine  lili  | 
punishing  himself,  if  finally  obdurate.  Tbii  prindf^  1 
b  founded  mainly  on  the  two  following.  (10)  il 
holiness  consists  in  the  elective  preference  o(  tk  I 
greater  above  the  smaller,  and  all  sin  oonasU  i 
the  elective  preference  of  the  smaller  above  tk 
greater,  good  of  sentient  beings.  (11)  All  Uie  mool 
attributes  of  God  are  comprehended  in  i 
benevolence,  which  is  essentially  the  saxne  lid 
general  justice,  and  includes  simple,  oomplaeentiil 
and  composite  benevolence;  legislative,  retributivt, 
and  public  justice.  (12)  The  atonement  of  CM 
consists  not  in  his  enduring  the  punishment  thrai> 
ened  by  the  law,  nor  in  his  performing  the  datis 
required  by  the  law,  but  in  his  manifesting  and 
honoring  by  his  pains,  and  especially  by  his  deit^ 
aU  the  divine  attributes  which  would  have  beet 
manifested  in  the  same  and  no  higher  degree  by  tbe 
punishment  of  the  redeemed.  (13)  The  atonemot 
was  made  for  all  men,  the  non-elect  as  really  sb  tk 
elect.    See  New  EInoland  Theology. 

(Edwards  A.  PARKf.)  F.  H.  Fosm. 

Bibuoorapht:  F.  H.  Foster.  Genetic  Hiet,  qf  the  New  Em- 
land  Theology,  chaps,  vi.-vii.,  Chicago,  1007;  The  Ckm- 
tian  Examiner,  xxxui  (1842).  pp.  160  aqq.;  K.  R.  Hsfn- 
bach,  Hiat.  of  Doctrine,  I  436.  438.  New  York.  1861:  W. 
G.  T.  Shedd.  Hiat.  of  Doetnne,  I  383.  408.  it  25,  81.  481. 
ib.  1865;  A.  £.  Dunninc,  Congregationaliets  in  Awtmet. 
pp.  278  sqq.,  204.  328.  ib.  1804;  W.  Walker,  in  .4Mcruss 
Churdi  Hietory  Seriee,  iii.  288-202.  30O-301.  313.  3£L 
334,  337.  348-352.  355.  ib.  1804;  idem.  Ten  Nev  E^ 
land  Leader;  pp.  362-365.  360-370.  374-377.  381-3S&. 
300-405.  ib.  1001;  L.  W.  Baoon,  THe  CongreoaOoitdUtta, 
p.  157.  ib.  1004. 

HORB  (HORBE),  JOHAHN  HEINRICH:  German 
Pietist;  b.  at  Colmar  (40  m.  s.s.w.  of  Strasburg) 
June  11,  1645;  d.  at  Steinbeck  (5  m.  e.  of  Ham- 
burg) Jan.  26, 1695.  He  was  educated  at  Strasbuif. 
receiving  the  degree  of  master  in  1664,  and  after- 
ward visiting  several  other  German  universities. 
He  then  accompanied  some  young  men,  as  tutor, 
on  their  journeys  through  Holland,  England,  and 
France.  During  his  travels  he  continued  his  studies, 
which  included  more  especially  dogmatics  and 
patnstics.  He  became  court  preacher  at  Biscb- 
weiler  in  1671  and,  shortly  after,  inspector  and 
pastor  in  Trarbach,  on  the  Moselle,  where  he  became 
involved  in  disputes  with  his  colleagues  and  was 
suspended.  To  escape  further  unpleasantness  on 
account  of  his  Pietistic  tendencies  he  accepted  a  call 
as  superintendent  to  Windsheim,  Franconia.  in 
Jan.,  1679.  But  even  there  he  was  not  permitted 
to  fulfil  his  duties  in  peace;  he  was  accused  of  heresy 
and  the  people  were  stirred  up  against  him.  At  the 
same  time  both  he  and  Spener  were  attacked  by 
George  Konrad  Dilfeld,  of  Nordhausen,  Spener 
answering  by  a  refutation  in  his  own  defense  as  well 
as  in  that  of  Horb.  He  accepted  a  call  as  chief 
pastor  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Hamburg,  and  was  installed 
on  Apr.  8,  1685.  Here,  too,  in  consequence  of  his 
relation  to  Pietism,  he  experienced  great  annoyance 
and  trouble.  His  principal  opponent  was  Johann 
Friedrich  Mayer  (q.v.),  pastor  of  St.  James,  who, 
thinking  himself  offended  by  Spener,  now  found 
a  vent  for  his  hatred  by  attacking  Spener's 
brother-in-law,  Horb.     Of  the  pastors  of  the  five 
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"_r  principa!  churches  m  Hamburgh  S.  Schulta,  of  St. 
^i  Peter,  8t-ood  on  Mayer's  side;    the  two  others »  J. 
<!  Winckler,  of  St.  Michel,  and  A.  HmckeliDann,  of 
3;  St.  Catherine j  werCj  like  Horb,  in  favor  of   Pietiim. 
'zj  Schulta  and  Mayer  complained  continually  of  the 
r:  enthvisiaat^  and  *'  quake rs  '*■   by  which  they  meant 
i.   Winckler  and  Horb,    Two  events,  however,  brought 
£.   the  dispute  to  open  conflict  and  set  the  whole  city 
in  an  uproar*    On  Mar*  14,  1690,  Schulti  requested 
rj    all  the  clergymen  in  the  city  to  sign  a  declaration 
"  not  to  recognize  as  brethren  all  false  philosophers, 
opponents  of  Scripture,  too  lax  theologians, » and 
-     other  fanatics,  especially  Jacob  Boehme*"    Winck- 
;     ler,  Horb,  and  others  refused  to  sign.     On  Dec,  31 , 
r     1692,  Horb  likewise  distributed  to  the  servants  and 
children  who  were  sent  to  him  with  New  Years' 
gifts  a  little  treatise  on  the  education  of  cMldren 
in  the  true  grounds  of  Chrbtianity.    This  treatise 
originated  in  a  circle  of  French  mystics,  and  con- 
tained incautious  remarks  of  which   Horb  himself 
did  not  approve*    However,  the  confiiet  which  now 
broke  out  knew  no  bounds ;    Mayer  aet  the  whole 
etty  in  a  turmoil,  especially  the  artisans.    The  con^ 
test  was   carried   on  in   sermons,   in   controversial 
writings,  in  meetings  of  the  citizens,  even  on  the 
streets  and  in  the  market-plaoea,  but  without  result* 
At  last^  in  a  very  tumultuous  meeting,  Nov.  24, 1693, 
Horb  was  dismisaed  from  hia  office.    As  his  life  was 
in  danger,  he  fled  to  Steinbeck,  where  he  died* 

Carl  Bkrtheai]* 

Bi&LiDGliAFnT:  J.  GefFcken*  Johanit  TTindtfcr  und  die  Aam- 
hutffiMthr  Kirchi  txintr  Zeil.  Hamburg.  1861;  J.  MalJer. 
Cimbrm  lilUrata.  Li,  366-372,  CopeahnBBti,  1744;  K.  J.  W, 
Wolter*,  MamburQ  \;aT  £00  Johrtm^  Ifll  wqq.,  HuabuTS, 
\m2\    AD3,  KUt*  120  aqq. 

HORCHE,  hSr'He,  HEINRICH;  Pietist  and  sepa- 
ratist;  b*  at  Eschwege  (26  m.  e.s.e.  of  Cassel), 
Heflse-Naasau,  Dec.  12,  1652^  d.  at  Kircbhain  (8  m, 
e.  of  Marburg),  Prussia,  Aug.  5,  1729.  He  became 
deacon  at  Heidelberg  in  1683*  He  waa  appointed 
court  preacher  at  Kreu^naeh  in  16S5;  became 
preacher  at  Heidelberg  1687;  and  in  1690  pastor 
and  professor  at  Herbom,  whence  be  was  dismissed 
Feb.  15,  1698. 

Horcbe's  dJsmL^aal  was  the  signal  for  an  open 
outbreak  of  separatism  in  Hesse  and  Nassau*  He 
organised  private  meetings^  which  were  frequented 
by  separatists  and  chiliasts  from  far  and  wide.  For 
ten  years  he  led  an  unsettled  life,  vehemently  teach- 
ing and  preaching  in  various  places*  Expelled  from 
Nassau  for  open  resistance  to  the  authorities^  he 
betook  himself  to  Hesse,  but  was  put  under  arrest 
at  Marburg,  and  after  his  discharge  was  again 
smelted  at  Cassel  for  creating  disturbances*  In 
1701  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Eschwege;  and 
he  now  endeavored  to  realize  practically  the  Phila- 
delphian  form  of  society  (see  Lead,  Jane).  How- 
ever, the  members  of  the  association,  in  particular 
the  notorious  Eva  von  Buttlar  (q*v*)  with  her 
following,  being  compelled  to  quit  the  country, 
Horche  betook  himself  to  Wesel,  thence  to  Holland 
and  England,  and  be  contemplated  emigrating  to 
Pennsylvania*  His  wife  being  unwilling  to  follow 
him,  he  returned  home*  From  1703  his  mental  t^n- 
flit  ion,  which  had  caused  apprehension,  improved, 
and  from  170S,  apart  from  a  brief  sojourn  at  Mar- 


burg, he  lived  quietly  at  Kircbhain  until  his  death. 

Carl  Mirbt. 
Bzbli(>obafht;     H.    Hochbuth,    Heinrich   Horeht   und   dim 
pMicxitlj^iKhsn  Gemnndtn  in  Hattn,  OQterfLah*  1S76. 

HOREB.     See  Sihaj, 

HORITES*     See  Canaan,  I  9;  Edou. 

HORMISDAS;  Pope  514-523,  The  Campaniaii 
Hormisdas  ascended  the  papal  throne  JuJy  20,  514, 
and  was  buried  in  St*  Peter's  Aug.  6,  523.  After  the 
Lauren tian  schism  was  healed  (see  Symmachob)»  he 
was  chiefly  interested  in  restoring  the  imion  with 
the  Greek  Church,  broken  since  4S4  (see  Felix  III.)i 
but  the  refusal  of  the  Emperor  Anaetasius  L  to 
admit  the  condemnation  of  Acacius  of  Constanti- 
nople thwarted  the  negotiations.  The  pope  did  not 
attend  the  synod  at  Heraclea,  which  therefore 
adjourned  (515).  Hormisdas  was  gratified  to  have 
Justin  L  and  his  court  patriarch,  John,  turn  to 
Rome  (518)  and  acknowledge  the  condemnation  of 
Acacius,  thus  t^mpleting  the  union  (Mar.,  619), 
The  pope  declared  the  Theopaschite  formula  (see 
Theopaschites),  which  the  emperor  wished  to  see 
accepted  by  the  Church,  useless  and  dangerous 
{Epist.,  137).  Hormisdas  orderetl  Dionyaius  Exiguus 
(q*v.)  to  finish  a  traixslation  of  the  Apostolic  Canons, 
and  he  also  renewed  the  so-called  Decretum  Gela^ 
sian  um  ( see  G  e  lasi  cte  L)  .  H  is  b  rie ts  and  memorials 
are  found  in  MFL,  bciii.  367  sqq.^  CSEL,  joocv* ;  and 
in  A*  Thiel,  Epiatolw  RomanaruTti  pontificum,  pp* 
739-1006  (Braunaberg,  1868).  G*  KrCher. 

fiiBUOORAPBY:  Lihrr  jMtntifkalis,  ed*  Du^hesDV,  vol.  i^ 
Pftrifl,  1S86,  *d,  MommwD.  in  MGH.  GesL  poftl*  Rom.,  j 
nS98),  123-132;  Jaffd,  ife^retfdp  i*  101-109;  J.  LAogen, 
G#C(*JiuAl«  der  r^hnvMch^n  Kirche,  ii.  250-299,  Bdnti,  1&85; 
O.  ScbnOrcr,  in  Hi9tmim:hiiS  JahrbucK,  x  (1889).  258-301; 
G.  PfeiJsehiftflr,  Der  O^tgalenk^niff  Thgadtrich  .  .  .  und 
die  kathaliisfhe  Kirche,  pp,  13S-I54,  Mtljuier,  1S96;  Hefeb, 
Condtiengf*chichte,  vol.  ii.  p&Aaim;  B*  Plntina,  Lipu  ^ 
the  Pajmi,  pp,  lis- 120,  London.  n,d.-  Miltnan,  LtxUn 
Chrititianity,  i.  137  sqq.;    Bower,  Popen,  310-324* 

HORIi,  EDWARD  TRAILL:  Lutheran;  b*  at 
Easton,  Fa.,  June  10^  1S50.  He  was  gmduatcd  at 
Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg^  Pa.j  in  1869^ 
and  the  theological  seminary  of  his  denomination  at 
Philadelphia  in  1872,  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry,  and  has  held  successive 
pastor atoB  at  Christ's  Church,  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila- 
delphia (1872-79),  St*  John's,  Charleston,  S.  C* 
(1S76-97),  and  Trinity,  Reading,  Pa.,  since  1897* 
He  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Southern  Lutheran  Church  from  18SS  to  1896,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
General  Council,  and  vice-president  of  the  American 
Tract  Society-  Theologically  he  holds  that  the 
formulas  of  the  ancient  creeds  are  (^pable  of  re- 
statement m  terms  of  present-day  thought,  and 
that  all  conclusions  of  the  Church  demand  continual 
and  repeated  revision*  He  has  written  The  ChriMian 
Year  (Philadelphia,  1876);  OM  Matin  and  Veaper 
Service»  of  the  LvUieran  Church  (Gettysburg,  Pa.» 
1882);  The  Evangdiced  Prt«tar  (1887)  ^  OuiUnes  of 
LUurg%C9  (Philadelphia*  1890) ;  Sourcen  of  ike  Coffir 
mon  Serxnm  (Gettysburg,  Fa,,  1890);  Annotatiom 
on  Si^  PauVs  Epistles  to  the  PhUippiatm,  Calammis, 
Thessahniafis,  and  to  Philemon  (New  York,  1S96; 
in  collaboration  with  A.  G*  Voigt);  Terms  of  Com- 
munion in  a  ChriMian  ChuTch   (Gettysburg*   Pa,, 
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1899);  The  Ap]dwaiian  of  Lidheran  Principle*  to 
Church  Architecture.  (Piltsburg,  Pa..  1905);  and 
Sumrn^  Sermmu  (Reading,  Pa.,  190S).  He  h&s 
likewise  contributed  numeroiist  liturgies  articles 
to  Lutheran  periodical  b*  aiiij  has  translated 
J,  K,  W.  Loehe^s  Fragen  wwf  Anitcart^n  zu  den 
seths  HauptMtiieken  D,  Martin  Luthera  (Columbia, 
S.  a,  1893). 

HORIT,  WILLIAM ;  EvangeUcal  Aasociation 
bishop;  b.  at  Oberfischbach,  PrussLa,  May  7,  1S39* 
He  waa  eeir-educatcd,  and  after  occupying  a  ntimt?er 
of  pastorate  in  his  denomination  from  1861  to 
1871,  became^  in  1872,  editor  of  the  German  Sunday- 
school  literature  of  the  Evangelical  Association,  a 
position  which  he  held  for  aeven  years  (1872^79).  He 
was  then  editor  of  the  Chriiilicher  Botichafter  from 
1879  to  1891,  and  tmoe  1891  has  been  a  bishop  of 
his  deiiomination*  In  theology  Horn  lays  special 
stress  on  the  love  of  God  and  on  the  pedeeraing  work 
of  Christ.  He  has  written  Prdsidtnl  Jajnes  A.  Gar- 
fields  L^>ens-  und  LeidensgeMchichie  (Cleveland,  O.^ 
1881) ;  Life  &f  Bishop  John  SeybeH  (Stuttgart,  1894) ; 
Life  of  Biihop  John  J.  Eacher  (Cleveland,  0.,  1907); 
and  Wegebliithen  (poems,  1907). 

HORNl,  GEORGE:  Bishop  of  Norwich;  b,  at 
Otham,  near  Maidstone  (§  m.  s.s.e.  of  Rochester), 
Kent,  Nov.  1,  1730;  d.  at  Bath  Jan.  17,  1792.  He 
etudied  at  University  and  Magdalen  colleger,  Oxford 
(B.A.»  1749;  M.A.,  1752),  and  passed  the  greater 
part  of  bis  life  at  Magdalen,  having  obtained  a 
fellowship  there  in  1750*  In  1768  he  became  presi- 
dent of  Magdalen,  and  in  1776  vice-chancellor  of 
the  university.  From  1771  to  1781  he  was  chaplain* 
in-ordinary  to  the  king.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
made  dean  of  Canterburyj  and  in  1790  he  was 
elevated  to  the  see  of  Norwich.  He  was  a  good 
Hebrew  icholar,  a  genial  writer,  and  one  of  the  beat 
preachers  of  his  time.  He  sympathiEed  with  the 
Metbodista,  and  adopted  and  defended  the  views  of 
John  Hutchinson  (q.v.),  who  had  much  in  common 
with  the  Methodists,  Home  publiiibed  frequent 
sermons,  a  defense  of  Hutchinsonianism,  numerous 
pamphlets  against  Newton,  Hume^  Adam  Smith. 
William  Law^  and  others^  and  ab^  a  criticism  of 
Benjamin  Kennioott's  plan  to  collate  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Bible  as  a  basis  for  a' new  English  trans- 
lation. His  chief  work,  however,  is  his  Commeniartf 
on  the  Book  of  P$alm§  (2  vols.^  Oxford,  1776),  which 
occupied  him  twenty  years.  This  work,  w^hich  has 
parsed  through  many  editions,  is  characterized  by 
a  combination  of  exegetical  treatment  with  devo- 
tional suggeativeness.  Home*s  Worke  were  edited 
by  W.  Jones  (6  vob.,  London,  1795). 
BiBucMSKAi'Hr;  Hifl  MtmoitM  wei*  pf« fixed  by  W.  Joiwsh  to 
lb«  Warka^  ut  slip,  ConnuU:  H,  J,  Tddij,  Somt  Accfjunt 
iif  tha  Dtam  of  Cantertmry,  Canterbury.  1793;  J.  H.  Over^ 
ton  And  F.  E«lidn,  The  EnuliMk  Cknrth  .  ,  ,  17t4-tSOO, 
pp,  203-207,  361-352.  et  paninip  1906;  DNB.  xsvi.  350- 
357 

HORUE,  THOMAS  HARTWELL:  Biblical  scholar 
and  bibliographer^  b.  in  London  Oct.  20,  1780;  d. 
there  Jan.  27 »  1862.  He  was  educated  at  Christ "h 
Hospital,  London,  w^bere  for  two  years  he  was  a 
contemporary  with  S,  T,  Coleridge,  from  whom  he 
received  private  ins t ruction  in  the  summer  of  1790. 
In  1796  he  became  a  barrister's  derk.    To  eke  out 


his  meager  ialary  he  took  up  authorship  and  wmt 
or  edited,  numerous  works  on  such  diversg^  5ub)Ha 
as  theology,  law,  grazing,  topography,  and  bi>- 
liography.  In  1808  be  undertook  the  compiUoa 
ol  the  indexes  to  the  three  Yolumes  of  the  Eti^ 
manuaeripta  in  the  British  Museum.  After  ik 
completion  of  thi?  work  hf^  reiriained  in  the  rmpky 
of  the  Record  Office*  He  waa  sublibrarian  of  tfct 
Surrey  Institution  1S09-23.  Admitted  to  holj  ai- 
der^,  he  was  curate  at  Chriat  Church  ISl&'Si  ud 
assistant  minbter  at  Walbeck  Chapel  1825-^.  He 
took  the  degree  of  B.D.  ot  Cambridge  in  1S29,  la 
1831  he  received  a  prebend  in  St.  Paulas,  Londwi, 
and  in  1S33  he  became  rector  of  the  united  pari^ita 
of  St.  Edmund  the  King  and  St,  Nicholas  A^qbs.  | 
London.  From  1824  to  1860  he  was  also  amx 
assistant  librarian  in  the  department  of  pmtxA 
books  in  the  British  Museum.  Hia  chief  work  ii 
Art  Introditfiion  ho  the  Criticed  Siud^  and  Knottkd^ 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (3  vols.,  Londou,  1818;  Ulh 
ed.^  4  vols,,  1860) »  which  at  once  became  one  of 
the  principal  cla^^books  for  the  study  of  the  Serip- 
turea  in  Protestant  institutions  hi  Great  Britain  and 
America.  While  this  very  comprehensiv^e  work  hu 
now  been  superseded,  it  remains  monumental  as  (be 
embodiment  of  the  beet  achotarahip  of  the  time  in 
tlae  various  departmepts  of  Biblical  learning. 

BiBLiOGRAPnTi  ReminiMren€€».  Pertnnat  iitnd  Bibiinffnpk- 
icai,  &f  T.  !L  Horns,  tri^  N&i/e*  hff  hi*  Dauffhttr.  R  4. 
Ch^Ifnr^  ami  a  thffrt  J nirtiductuni  h^  J.  H,  Afat^iwi  U*- 
doQ,  18^2:  J.  Li  MmK^ul.  Thr  ii€^\  T.  //,  ifom^a:SktiA, 
ib.  I«e2;  G.  M.  Turpin.  Rev.  T.  Hwtweil  ii^me  ih.  IW2; 
DSB,  xxYii.  363-354. 

HORHEIUS,   hor-nd'ns    (HORWEY),    CONRAD: 

Oemian  Protestant;  b,  at  Brunswick  Nov*  25,  1590; 
d.  at  Helmst^dt  Sept.  26,  1&49.  He  was  educated 
at  the  school  of  St.  Catherine  in  Brunswick,  and  at 
the  University  of  Helnastedt,  where  he  was  a  favorite 
pupil  of  the  humanist  Johannes  Caaetius,  In  1619 
he  became  professor  of  logic  and  ethics  at  Helmstedt, 
and  in  1628  professor  of  theology.  Like  Calixtus, 
his  colleague,  he  advocated  the  study  of  Aristotle 
and  opposetl  the  application  of  the  doctrine  aad 
method  of  Petriii  Ramus  in  philosophy,  pedagogics, 
and  theology;  and  like  Calixtus  he  was  attacked 
by  the  ruling  orthodoxy  on  account  of  his  liberal 
views  in  theology.  In  Nov.,  164S,  the  three  courts 
of  Brunswick  commijssioned  Calixtus  and  Homeius 
to  furnish  au  expoi^ition  of  the  questions  in  dispute. 
Honieiua  treated  the  necessity  of  good  works,  the 
authority  of  ecclesiastical  antiquityT  and  the  study 
of  concord  and  mutual  tolerance.  He  wrote  Com- 
pendium diideciictE  (Helmstedt^  1623);  Ditputa- 
tionex  eihiea  (1618)^  Compendium  naturalie  philo- 
sophim  (1618);  DisquiMiiones  metaphynem  (1622); 
InMilulioneM  logics  (1623);  /n^tfulionet  j^ili^ 
iophim  moraltB  {1624);  Exfreitoti&nes  and  DiiptOor 
Hones  logietE  (1621).  Against  his  theological  op- 
ponents he  wrote :  Defensio  dispuialionui  de  summa 
fidei  .  .  *  qjitE  per  cariiatem  operatuTj  n^estitate  ad 
mlulem  (1647);  Iterota  a&siertio  de  necessitaie  fidei 
per  caritatem  operantis  (1649);  Repeiitio  d^drintE 
verm  de  necessitate  honoruin  operum  (1649),  and  other 
works.  After  his  death  appeared  Compendium 
hi^toria^  erclefna,^tic(e  (1649),  on  the  three  firet  cen- 
turies;   commentaries  on  Uebrewa  (1654)  and  the 
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i-Oatbolic    Epifltles    (1655);     and    a    Compendium 
zikeologia!  (Brunswick,  1665). 
^  (Paul  Tschaceeet.) 

^  fimjooitAFBif:    ADB,  idiL  148^149;    E.  L.  T.  Henkc,  G. 
J.     Cidixt  und  Ming  ZfU,  Halle,  1863-60;   G.  Frank.  Otia^ichte 
dir  protataniitchen  The^loffie,  ti,  6  H|q.,  Jj&lpeict  1862. 

/     HORNER,   JDWUS  MOORE:    ProlestttDt   Epls- 

.eopal  bifshop;    b.  at  Oxford.  N.  C,  July  7,  1859. 

~  He  studied  at  the  University  of  VirgiDia  in  1879-80, 

.  after  which  he  was  instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek 

,   in  the  Oxford  School  f»r  Boys  for  several  years, 

/  He  then  studied  at  Johns  Hopkins  U Diversity  (B.A,, 

1885)  and  the  General  Theological  Semitxary  (B«D., 

.    1892) t  and  was  ord:tincd  priest  in  the  following  year. 

From   1890  to  1898  he  was  associated    with  his 

brother  as  principal  of  the  Oxford  School  after  the 

death  of  his  father,  and  in  the  latter  year  waa  eon^ 

flccrated  fii^t  mbaionary  bishop  of  Ashevillc,  N»  C» 

HORNEfG,  FRIEDRICH  THEODOR:  Preacher 
in  Stra;»burgi  and  champion  of  Lutheran  ism  in 
AJjace;  b.  at  Eckwersheim  (near  Vendenheins,  6 
m,  n.  of  Straaburg),  in  Lower  AJiaoe,  Oct.  25^  1809; 
d.  at  Strasburg  Jan.  21,  1882,  After  the  completion 
of  his  theological  studies  at  Btraaburg  in  1832,  he 
became  vicar  in  Ittenheira  in  the  following  year. 
In  1835  his  father  ordained  him  as  preacher.  In 
1836  be  was  appointed  pastor  ia  Grafenstaden,  and 
in  1846  at  Strasburg.  Until  his  removal  to  Strasburg 
he  professed  a  moderate  rationalism,  the  reigning 
tendency  of  that  time.  In  1841  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  committee  for  a  revision  of  the  hymn- 
book  which  was  to  serve  the  two  Evangelical 
churches.  On  his  arrival  in  Straaburg,  however, 
Homing  suddenly  changed  his  views  in  favor  of 
confessional  Luthemnijsm,  opposing  all  PietiMic 
tendencies  and  all  attempts  at  a  union  between  the 
LutheraDD  and  the  Reformed^  He  declared  partici- 
pation in  the  Basel  mission  a  betrayal  of  the  Lu^ 
theran  Church,  and  in  opposition  to  its  efforts 
founded  the  Evangelical'Lutheran  Missionary  So- 
ciety for  the  support  of  Lutheran  missions  in  Leipsic 
and  Hermannaburg,  He  gathered  a  large  congre- 
gation in  Strasbnrg  from  all  parts  of  the  city^  with- 
out fegard  to  parochial  divisions^  and  held  it  in 
ttrict  disctpline.  Outside  of  BtrasbuTg  only  eight 
or  ten  clei^^yTiien  accepted  the  views  of  Homing  at 
firsts  but  after  1860  the  Lutheran  circle  expanded. 
He  rendered  great  service  by  reawakening  the  con- 
sciou^tness  of  Church  and  confession,  directing  at- 
tention again  to  the  importance  of  pure  doctrine 
and  the  means  of  grace.  After  his  death  a  collection 
of  his  nermons  on  the  Gospels  was  published  (Stras- 
burg,  1S84),  and  one  on  the  Epistles  (1898). 

(K.  HACKENacHMinT.) 
Bi8lic}gkapbt:    W,    Hominf;.    Fritdn^   Th^othr  HnminQ, 
WOJ-ibuii,  1885  (by  his  iioni 

HOROLOGIOH,  hor'^o-lG'ji-en :  An  office-book  of 
the  Greek  Churchy  corresponding  to  the  Latin 
breviary,  and  containing  the  office  for  the  day  and 

night  hours  of  the  Church,  from  matin  to  compline, 
with  the  variable  antiphona  and  hymns,  and  various 
short  offices,  prayers,  and  canons  for  occasional  use. 

HORR,  GEORGE  EDWDI:  Baptist;  b.  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Jan.  19,  1856.  He  was  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  1876,  and  studied  at  Union 


Theological  Seminary  (1876-77)  and  Newton  Theo- 
logical Institution  (B.D.,  1879).  After  holding  pas- 
torates at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y.  (1879^4),  and  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Charlestown,  Mass.  (1884-91),  he  was  editor  of 
The  Waldiman  (1891-1904).  Since  1904  he  has 
been  professor  of  church  history  in  the  Newton 
Theological  Institution^  and  since  1908  president. 
In  theology  he  is  a  liberal  conservativCi  and  has 
written,  in  addition  to  numerons  occasional  ser- 
mons and  addresses,  Hid  in  the  Heart  (Phila^ 
delphia,  1902). 

HORSE  (Hebr.  ^ns,  parash;  the  latter  word, how- 
ever, often  designates  the  rider):  On  the  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  monuments  the  horse  is  frequently 
represented.  He  was  known  and  valued  in  those 
countries  from  the  e-arliest  times,  but,  judging  from 
the  representations,  only  for  riding  and  for  the 
chariot,  and  not  as  a  beast  of  burden.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Hittites,  whose  ebanots  formed  an 
important  part  of  their  military  equipment.  Among 
the  Egyptians  the  horse  is  represented  only  after 
the  period  of  the  Hyksos  and  ejielusively  for  uae  in 
war.  In  the  Amama  Tablets  the  prinoei  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Mitanni  aend  horses  and  chariots  as 
presents  to  Egypt;  they  w*ere  nearer  to  Central 
Asia,  the  habitat  of  the  horse.  Egypt  could  never 
excel  in  horse-breeding,  while  Mesopotamia^  with 
its  vast  plains,  possessed  special  advantages  in  this 
direction.  Horses  and  chariots  appear  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Syria  by  the  Hittites;  still  the 
Amama  Tablets  stale  that  the  princes  of  northern 
Palestine  sometimes  requested  horses  from  the 
Egyptian  king.  On  account  of  the  mountainous 
conformation  of  the  country  chariots  were  used 
only  in  restricted  numbers  in  Palestine,  principally 
on  the  plains  and  along  the  coast.  The  Israelites 
are  said  to  have  been  terrified  at  the  chariots  of  the 
Canaanite^,  and  according  to  the  sources  it  was 
Solomon  who  first  introduced  horses  on  a  large 
scale  from  Kue  and  Mu^ri  (itt  Cilicta  and  North 
Syria;  see  Assyeia,  VL,  2,  5  1;  in  the  E.  V.  of 
I  Kings  X.  28-29  rendered  "  Egypt  ").  Among  the 
Israelites  also  they  were  used  almost  exclusively 
for  warlike  purposes.  To  drive  in  chariots  drawn 
by  horses  in  time  of  peace  was  the  prerogative  of 
the  king  only  (11  Bam.  xv.  1;  I  Kings  i.  51;  but 
in  later  times  high  officials  assumed  the  prerogative 
(Jer,  xvii.  25).  Not  until  the  Roman  period,  when 
roads  were  first  built  in  Palestine,  was  the  horse 
generally  used  in  that  country  for  driving  and 
riding;  in  ancient  times  the  ass,  and,  for  the  nobles, 
the  mule,  were  the  animals  so  employed  (Isa.  xxviii. 
28  is  faulty;  cf.  B.  Duhm  on  the  passage  in  Hand- 
komm^mi^T  zum  Alien  Te^Uim^fd,  Gdttingen,  190S, 
and  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Itaiuh,  in  SBOT). 

The  Old  Testament  also  mentions  the  breeding  of 
horses;  they  were  kept  in  a  stable  {urwah),  and  fed 
with  barley  and  straw  (I  Kings  iv.  26^28).  They 
were  controlled  by  means  of  the  bit  {restn),  the 
bridle  (meihegh),  and  the  whip  (sfto^).  The  poets 
admire  the  strength  and  swiftness  of  the  hor^ 
(Jer.  iv.  13,  jclvii.  3;  Hab.  L  8,  etc.) ,  and  Job  (xxxix. 
19-25)  pictures  it  as  a  wonder-work  of  divine 
creation.  I.  BsKXiNiiBiE. 
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BiBLicKJRArirr:  J.  O-  Wocd.  SiitU  Animalt,  New  York, 
1S83;  F.  ScbwKlti^,  m  ZATW,  vui  (1888),  101;  EL  C.  A. 
Riahm,  Handie^rigrbmA  d&  hibU^Aett  Aliertwnt^  pp.  1197- 
1202.  Bkkfeld^  1894;  G.  Mup^ro.  Th*  Dm^  ofCiPilua- 
a&n,  p.  32,  Londqn^  1896;  id«m,  The  Stmcgle  of  iks  Na- 
Cunu,  p.  £1,  ib,  iS9/^;  W  Hebn,  KuturpJIanten.  un^  HctiuM 
iMern,  ed.  O.  Sebrsder,  B«rlin,  1902;  £>^,  H  417-il&; 
£^.  11211^-16. 

H0R5LEY,  SAMUlLs  fiialiop  of  8t.  Amph;  b. 
at  St.  MartiEi  s  Pkoe,  London,  Sept.  J5,  1733^  d,  at 
Brighton  Oct.  4,  1806.  He  received  bii  early  train- 
ing from  hia  father,  and  io  1751  entered  Trinity 
Hall.  Cambridge  (LL.B,,  175B).  On  leaving  the 
univetBity  he  became  curate  to  bi^  father,  rector 
of  Newington  Butta^  Surrey,  and  succeeded  to  the 
rectory  In  1759.  In  176S  he  went  to  Oxford  as  tutor 
to  Lord  Guernsey,  who  secured  for  him  the  rectory 
of  Albury,  Surrey,  in  1774.  In  1777  he  became 
domeatic  chaplain  to  Robert  Lowtb,  bishop  of 
London,  who  gavs  him  a  prebend  at  St.  Paur^. 
Later  in  the  year  he  aueceeded  hii  father  as  lee* 
turer  at  St.  Martin 's-in-t he-Fields.  Lowlh  pre- 
sented him  to  Thorley  in  ITSOj  made  him  Archdeacon 
of  St.  Albans  in  1781,  and  preeented  him  to  the 
vicarage  of  South  Weald,  Essex,  in  1782.  Horsley 
was  a  scientist  as  weU  as  a  theologian,  and  won 
bis  firet  laurels  by  hia  scientific  publications.  He 
became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1767  and 
was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Society  from  1773 
till  1784.  In  this  period  falls  hia  edition  of  Newton's 
works  (5  vols.,  London,  1779-85).  He  is  now 
remembered  chiefly  for  his  famous  controversy 
with  Joseph  Priestley.  In  his  History  of  the  Cmrup- 
ttana  of  ChriMiamty  (2  vols.,  Birmingham,  1782) 
Priestley  had  attacked  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
Horsley  took  up  the  gauntlet  in  ,4  Charge  ,  .  .  to 
the  Clm^y  ofihe  Archdeacofinf  of  Si.  Albans  (London, 
1783),  During  the  course  of  the  controversy,  which 
lasted  till  1790,  he  published  Letters  .  .  ,  in.  Reply 
to  Dr.  FriesUey  (1784)  and  Remarks  upon  Dr. 
PriesUey's  Second  Letter  C17S6).  These,  with  other 
writinga,  were  included  in  Tracts  in  Controversy 
with  Dr.  PrieMiey  (Gloucester,  1789).  In  this  dis- 
pute Horsley  proved  more  than  a  match  lor  the 
eminent  scientist  and  Socinian.  For  thus  a  lemming 
the  tide  of  Unitarian  ism  he  was  rewarded  by  Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow  with  a  prebend  in  Gloucester 
in  1787,  and  the  see  of  St.  David's  in  1788.  For  his 
efficient  BUpport  of  the  government  in  the  House 
of  Lords  be  was  transbted  to  the  see  of  Rochester 
in  1793,  with  which  he  held  the  deanety  of  West- 
minster. He  was  translated  to  St.  Asaph  in  1802. 
Horaley  was  a  man  of  ov^erbearing  temper,  but  a 
keen  reasoner  and  a  remarkable  preacher.  Other 
works  are  Sermons  (3  vols.^  Dundee.  1810-12) ;  and 
the  posthumous  Psalma  tranjslaied  from  the  H^rew 
(2  vols.,  1815)  and  Biblical  CrUidsm  on  ,  .  .  the  Old 
Testament  (4  vols.,  1820)*  All  of  these  are  included 
in  his  Theologiad  Works  (6  vols.,  London,  1845). 

Btbliographt:  Walter  Wilson^  HUiary  of  Diaoenting 
ChurckfM  in  Laruhn,  I  380.  Loicidon.  1808;  j;  B.  Nichob. 
UU-rnrii  An^doUi,  \\\  673  aqq.,  viii.  500.  ib.  !812'14; 
H,  P.  Stanley.  Hitt&rical  MemoriaU  of  WeMtminatet  Abbey. 

•  p.  474,  *b.  ISflS;  J.  Stoughton.  RrliyiGn  in  England,  ib. 
1878-  J.  H.  Overtott  &tjd  F.  Reltan.  The  Enfjliak  Church 
1714-lSaO,  pp.  254-257  et  paaiim,  ib.  10061  DNB,  xxvii. 
3S3-38fl  (where  further  references  to  nourota  ore  givetjV 

HORT,  FENTON  JOHH  ANTHONY:  English 
theologian  and  Biblical  scholar;    b.  at  Dublin  Apr. 


23,  182S;  d.  at  Cambrtc%e  Nov.  30,  1S92.  h 
went  to  school  at  Ru^by,  and  in  184^  eaierad  ik 
Univetmity  of  C^nb  ridge,  where  he  woe  a  felbii^ 
In  1852.  In  1853  he  b^n  to  prepare,  iiitliB.l 
Westcott^  an  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Totttott 
In  that  same  year  he  waa  entrusted  with  ik  4 
BCription  of  some  Greek  manuscdpt^  in  the  mm 
flity  library;  he  was  appointed  examiner,  and  1» 
founded,  with  J.  E,  B.  Mayor  and  J.  B.  Ugbdm, 
the  Journal  of  Classical  and  Bticred  Phikloq^,  tk 
first  came  out  in  1854.  In  1856  he  was  ordsiid 
priest,  and  in  1857  he  became  vicar  ti  m. 
Ippolyts  cum  Great  Wymondley,  near  C^brik. 
but  1^  felt  himself  that  bis  sensitiveneaa  mad  # 
neas  hampered  his  work  there,  for  all  the  vigor  with 
which  he  threw  himself  into  it.  He  waa  constantk 
busy  w-ith  the  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testameai 
as  well  as  with  other  learned  tasks,  and  hk  hsM 
suffered  under  it  all.  Cambridge  called  upon  ium 
again  and  again,  especially  after  1S65.  He  w» 
four  times  examiner  in  moral  soienoe,  twice  examinfir 
in  natural  seience,  and  in  1S7I  he  gave  the  Ettku 
lectures.  He  had  become  in  1868  one  of  the  wM 
important  contributors  to  Smith  and  Waoe's  Q^ 
tionary  of  ChrtaHan  Biography,  and  in  1870  me  d 
the  chief  members  of  the  New  Testament  Hevisioo 
Company.  Every  good  work  in  his  oe^borkiod 
found  in  him  a  promoter. 

The  tmiversity  finally  received  him  again  withiii 
its  limits,  for  in  1871  Emmanuel  Ckille^ge  gave  Mm 
a  fellowship  and  lectureship  for  theology  and  fe 
mo\'ed  to  Cambridge  in  Mar,,  1872.  For  six  y^a 
he  lectured  in  this  college.  At  the  same  time  k 
was  a  member  of  about  fifteen  boards  and  coc&- 
mittees,  two  of  which,  the  university  library  *nd 
the  university  press,  demanded  much  time  aod 
strength.  In  1876  his  Tu>o  Dissertaii&ng  appeaicii 
on  Moiwj'e%  &t6^  and  on  Eastern  creeds.  It  vu 
in  1878  that  he  first  wrote  the  rough  draft  of  tte 
introduction  to  the  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Tefta- 
ment,  and  in  the  same  year  he  beciune  Huls^n 
profe^or  of  divinity.  Tbt  work  upon  the  reristoci 
of  the  English  New  Testament  clo6ed  in  1880,  b«l 
he  then  had  to  take  up  the  revision  of  the'  OU 
Testament  Apocrypha  tlmt  busied  him  up  to  within 
a  few  days  before  he  passed  away.  On  May  12,  ISSl, 
the  first  volume  of  the  great  West<5ott-Hort  New  Tes- 
tament appeared,  and  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month 
the  Revised  Edition  of  the  English  New  Tratament, 
on  which  he  had  worked  for  ten  years,  and  on  Sept.  4 
of  the  same  year  the  second  volume,  the  lnin>ducium 
to  the  Greek  Testament  (see  Bible  Tejtt,  IL,  2; 
§8).  In  1885  he  publish^  a  school  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  and  superintended  the  issue  of 
the  Prolegomena  to  Tregelles'  Greek  Testament; 
and  in  1SS4  he  saw  to  the  issue  of  a  Greek  Testa- 
ment by  Scrivener,  containing  the  readings  of  the 
revisers  in  1011  and  ISSl,  and  he  praeticaUy  i«- 
wrote  the  preface  to  it.  His  extraordinary  knowl- 
edge of  patristic  literature  enabled  him  in  1887  to 
contribute  largely  to  the  clearing  up  of  the  history 
of  the  Codex  Amialinus,  In  Oct.*  ISST*  he  became 
Lady  Margaret's  professor  of  divinity.  But  all 
these  detaQed  references  to  the  outi^ropping  of  his 
learned  researches  need  to  be  supplemented  by  s 
background  of  a  fuD  correspondence  with  aQ  maxt' 
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oer  of  men,  friends  and  strangers  at  home  and 
Okbroad,  and  of  a  constant  care  for  and  support  of 
^he  work  of  younger  men,  which  prevented  his  pub- 
llatiing  his  own  work;  among  the  volumes  which 
liave  appeared  since  his  death  are:  The  Way^  the 
TrtUhf  die  Life  (London,  1893) ;  JudaUtic  Christianity 
(1894);  Lectures  on  the  ArUe-Nicene  Fathers  (1895); 
'Prolegomena  to  Romans  and  Ephesians  (1895);  The 
Christian  Ecclesia  (1897);    Village  Sermons  (1897); 


Second  Series  (1905);  Cambridge  and  Other  Sermons 
(1898);  /  Peter  i.  l^i,  17  (1898);  ViUage  Sermons 
in  Outline  (1900);  and  Notes  Introductory  to  the 
Study  of  the  Clementine  Recognitions  (1901). 

Caspar  Rbn£  Grbgort. 

Biblioqrapht:  A.  F.  Hort,  Lif9  and  Lettert  of  F.  J.  A. 
Hort,  by  hia  »on,  2  vols..  London,  1896;  DNB,  SuppU- 
merU,  ii.  443-447. 

HOSANNA.    See  Liturgics,  III. 


I.  Conservative  View. 

The  Book  of  Hosea.     Its  Qenuine- 

ness  (f  1). 
Date  of  Hosea's  Activity  (f  2). 
Contents  of  the  Book  (f  3). 
The   Complete  Law  Implied 

(§4). 


HOSEA. 

Literary  Features  (§  5). 
IL  Critical  View. 

Questions  of  Text  and  Authorship 

(ID. 
Problem  of  Chaps,  i.-iii.  (52). 
Chap.  iii.  a  Continuation  of  (liap. 

i.  (§  3). 


Interpretations  of  Chap.  i. 

Literal  View  (f  4). 
A  Possible  Alternative  (f  5). 
Date  of  Chaps,  i.-iii.  (f  6). 
Features  of  CSii^m.   iv.-xiv. 

(§7). 


The 


1.  Conservative  View :  Hosea,  son  of  Been, 
was  all  his  life  a  subject  of  the  northern  king- 
dom, as    is  indicated    in    i.    2    and  vii.  5  where 

he  speaks   of   the    northern  king    as 
X.  The      "  our  king  "  and  of  the  land  as  be- 
Book  of     longing    to    that    realm.      His  book, 
Hosea.  Its  moreover,  shows  a  minute  knowledge 
Genuine-    of  that  land,  while  the  references  to 
ness.       Judah  are  cursory  and  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  regards  salvation  as  possible 
only  from  it,  where  still  exist  the  service  of  Yahweh 
and  the  Davidic  line.    The  objection  of  Wellhausen 
to  passages  referring  to  David  and  Judah  as  inter- 
polations because  contrary  to  Hosea's  view  of  the 
kingdom;  of  Stade  to  i.  7  and  ii.  1-3  as  breaking  the 
connection,  and  to  iv.  15,  viii.  4  as  not  in  accord 
with  Hosea's  representation;    and  of  Comill,  who 
sees  in  ii.  20  and  xiv.  proof  of  the  spuriousness  of 
the  verses  which  look  for  a  imion  of  the  two  king- 
doms, are  all  answerable.    The  reference  to  Gibeah 
in  ix.  9  and  x.  10  can,  according  to  viii.  4,  x.  10, 
refer  only  to  the  separation  of  the  kingdoms;   i.  7 
can  not  be  ascribed  to  an  interpolator  because  of 
its  Hoseanic  character;    the  repetition  of  Yahweh 
in  iii.  6b  speaks  for  the  genuineness  of  the  whole 
verse;  the  exhortation  in  ii.  1-3  corresponds  to  the 
threat  in  i.  2-9;   while  the  references  to  a  Davidic 
king  are  motived  by  the  Messianic  outlook  of  the 
prophet. 

The  note  of  time  in  i.  1  bespeaks  an  activity 

covering  sixty  years,  in  itself  not  incredible,  since 

at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  Hosea 

2.  Date  of  appears  as  a  young,  unmarried  man. 
Hosea's  But  it  is  hard  to  explain  omission  to 
Activity,    mention  the  Syrian-Ephraimitic  war. 

It  is  better  to  place  the  book  before 
734  B.C.  and  to  ascribe  the  mention  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  who  appear  in  Isa.  i.  1  and  Micah  i.  1  to  the 
desire  to  make  Hosea  appear  throughout  a  contem- 
porary of  those  whose  early  contemporary  he  was. 
The  period  of  his  activity  was  coincident  with  the 
most  glorious  period  of  the  northern  kingdom,  when 
Jeroboam  II.  had  reestablished  the  old  boundaries 
of  his  realm,  but  when  at  the  same  time  religiously 
and  morally  the  conditions  were  low.  Syncretism 
of  worship  with  the  cults  of  surrounding  states  was 
progressing  rapidly.  Under  these  conditions  it  was 
Hosea's  task  to  bear  witness  against  the  ruling  sins 
v.— 24 


of  the  northern  kingdom  and  to  simmion  it  to  judg- 
ment, yet  without  forgetting  the  grace  God  had 
promised  to  his  people. 

The   book   falls   into   two   parts:    i.-iii.,   where 
prophecy  is  united  with  the  relation  of  personal 

experiences  of  the  prophet;    iv.-xiv., 

3.  Contents  where  the  personal  element  does  not 

of  the      appear.     Internal   evidence   indicates 

Book.      that  at  the  end  of  the  prophet's  life  he 

put  together  the  essential  contents  of 
his  prophecies  condensed  into  short,  separate 
oracles.  The  book  begins  with  the  narration  of 
two  prophetic  experiences  of  the  prophet,  not  put 
in  allegorical  form,  but  as  in  the  sphere  of  external 
events  which  he  was  called  upon  to  undei^o  in  the 
service  of  God.  Chap.  i.  tells  of  his  marriage  to  a 
woman  of  whom  it  is  implied  that  she  will  not  be 
true  to  him,  to  represent  the  case  of  Israel  unfaithful 
to  its  God,  for  which  judgment  comes,  but  with  the 
prospect  of  salvation  (ii.  1  sqq.).  The  symbolic 
names  of  the  prophet's  children  (i.  6, 9)  are  changed, 
in  consequence  of  the  people's  repentance,  to  their 
opposites  (ii.  1),  while  Jezreel  (i.  4)  is  changed  in 
significance  from  a  place  stained  with  blood  to  a 
place  sown  with  seed.  Chap.  iii.  makes  the  expe- 
rience of  the  prophet  with  his  unfaithful  wife  the 
symbol  of  Yahweh's  experience  with  unfaithful 
Israel.  A  long-continued  deprivation  of  enjoyment 
of  political  and  religious  associations  (in  exile)  is 
to  bring  the  people  to  order  aright  its  common  life, 
when  that  people  will  return  to  its  God  and  its  king. 
The  second  part  of  the  book,  which  unmistakably 
exhibits  the  unrestful  period  following  the  death  of 
Jeroboam  II.,  is  composed  of  separate  pieces.  Chap, 
iv.  portrays  the  thorough  religious  and  moral  dete- 
rioration of  the  whole  people;  v.- vii.  impeaches  the 
leaders  whose  duties  it  had  been  to  direct  the  people 
in  right  ways;  viii.-ix.  9  recounts  anew  the  sins  of 
the  people  conunitted  under  a  false  sense  of  security, 
which  must  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  northern 
kingdom;  in  viii.  10-xi.  the  prophet  three  times 
recalls  Israel's  beginnings  only  to  show  its  repeated 
fall  from  duty;  xii.-xiii.  shows  that  in  spite  of  ex- 
periences of  grace  and  of  punishment  the  people 
had  opposed  God  and  refused  his  help,  with  th«» 
result  that  the  death  of  Israel  is  decreed,  out  of 
which  a  miracle  of  resurrection  shall  restore  them, 
meanwhile  judgment  must  come;   the  book  closes, 
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with  exhortAtioD  to  make  eoDfeanoo 
vhiefa  is  to  be  aeeepted  vith  the  reaoh 
leoewed  pitispenty. 

Of  the  three  repnnebes  off  Hoses  against  the 
people,  vii.,  ethical  degenefacy.  religious  demoral- 
ixatioo,  and  eoquetting  with  world 
powers,  the  seeomi  is  important  here. 
The  tendency  off  Israel  to  idolatry,  to 
worship  off  Baal  and  to  calf-worship, 
is  bewailed  bj  the  prophet,  abo  the 
erection  of  altars  and  images,  though 
they  suppose  that  they  worship  in  them  Yahmieh, 
the  God  of  revelation.  Of  their  Baal-worship  they 
are  to  be  so  ashamed  that  the  name  Baal  as  name 
for  husband  will  be  abandoned  (ii.ld-17).  The  aim 
of  the  prophet  is  to  portray  the  dire  results  of  the 
syncretism  of  worship  which  made  worship  of  their 
own  God  take  the  form  of  worship  of  Baal  and  so  de- 
nied real  honor  to  Yahweh.  The  prophet  speaks  of 
a  tarah  ("  law  "),  the  infringement  of  which  he  de- 
plores, and  that  this  was  in  writing  is  indicated  by 
viii.  12:  "  Though  I  record  [not,  as  Wellhausen 
would  have  it:  though  I  prescribe  for  him]  myriads 
[of  precepts]  of  my  law,  they  are  counted  as  a  strange 
thing."  The  sense  is  that,  if  the  law  were  even  more 
comprehensive  and  more  specific  than  it  b,  yet 
neither  as  a  whole  nor  in  its  particulars  would 
Ephraim  regard  it.  Since  the  preceding  complaint 
is  grounded  upon  the  fact  that  Israel,  which  should 
have  had  only  one  altar  in  the  place  chosen  by  God, 
luui  multiplied  altars  to  the  increase  of  sins,  and 
since  the  prophet  inveighs  against  idolatry,  the 
precepts  of  the  law  can  not  have  been  simply 
ethical,  but  must  have  been  cultic  and  of  such  a 
form  as  exist  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  in 
Deuteronomy,  and  in  the  Priest  Code.  The  various 
kinds  of  sacrifice  and  of  materials  of  sacrifice  and 
the  sacred  times,  persons,  and  seasons  appear  in 
one  or  the  other  of  these  books  (cf.  Rosea  ii.  13, 
V.  0-8,  vi.  6,  ix.  3-5,  xii.  10-12;  Amos  ii.  11-12, 
iii.  14,  iv.  4-5,  v.  21-22.  viii.  5,  10).  The  position 
of  the  priests  appears  in  Rosea  iv.  4-9,  though  their 
actual  character  is  revealed  in  vi.  9. 

That  the  sentence  of  disapproval  which  Rosea 
pronounces  upon  the  northern  kingdom  relates  to 
this  only  in  its  degenerate  performance  and  to  its 
syncretistic  obscuration,  and  not  to  the  matter  of 
sacrifice  in  itself,  is  shown  by  ix.  1-3,  where  the 
prophet  telb  Israel  not  to  rejoice,  since  the  days 
come  when  they  will  be  able  to  bring  to  Yahweh 
neither  wine  as  drink-offering  nor  well-pleasing 
sacrifices,  for  they  are  to  return  to  Egypt  and  are 
to  eat  unclean  food  in  Assyria  where  consecration 
of  offerings  will  not  be  possible  for  them.  When 
he  says  that  God  prefers  mercy  to  sacrifice  and 
knowledge  of  God  to  burnt  offerings  (vi.  6),  he  refers 
not  to  sacrifice  in  general  but  to  sacrifice  in  which 
the  soul  does  not  join  and  by  a  people  which  can 
not  distinguish  between  Yahweh  and  Baal.  Indeed, 
Hosea  does  not  appear  as  the  herald  of  a  new 
religious  idea  or  of  a  new  knowledge  of  the  being 
of  Yahweh  and  of  the  right  method  of  worshiping 
him.  He  and  Amos  proclaim  the  God  of  the  fathers 
of  the  people  who  had  been  known  throughout 
Israel's  history  through  prophetic  instruction  and 
revelation.    If  it  be  said  that  Hosea  first  developed 


the  idea  off  a 
nel.  it  most  be  recalled  that 
the  '  jcakms  God  "  off  Ex.  xx. 
ried  it  out  more  xhomug^blj,  it 
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but 


o€  matiial  lore  (i  C- 


off  legalism, 
IS.  21). 

The  dependence  off  Hosea  iqxxi  Amos  is  in&pB- 

table,  and  in  part  verbal  (cf.  hr.  3  with  AmosmS; 

iv.  15  with  Amos  v.  5;    viiL  14  fHk 

5.  Litnaiy  .\mos  iL  5;    viL  12  with  Amos  ix.  ^ 

Featnrcs.  Bot  while  Amos  and  Hosea  ign 
dosdy  in  the  basis  of  their  propbeoB 
and  in  their  liking  for  reviewing  the  history  of  tbor 
people,  they  differ  in  methods  of  speech  and  o- 
position.  Hosea  is  full  of  unoommon  words,  fonas. 
and  collocations,  and  has  a  distinct  northan  cut 
of  idiom.  His  style  is  less  polished  than  thai  d 
Amos,  but  more  emotional;  consequently  there  s 
more  abruptness  in  his  sentences,  less  aequenee  a 
his  figures.  The  text  is  at  times  corrupt,  and  d\ek 
the  Septuagint  indicates  the  method  of  emendatka 
Certain  passages  of  the  Masoretic  text  are  fuD  of 
difficulty,  especially  viL  5-6,  viii.  10,  and  ziiL  1. 

(W.  VoLCKf.) 

XL  Critical  View:  There  are  several  imporUot 
questions  in  relation  to  the  writings  and  even  tb 
person  of  the  prophet  Hosea  about  which  it  is  uh 
safe  to  dogmatise.  Here,  toagreato 
degree  than  almost  anywhere  ebe  is 
the  Old  Testament,  the  principle  holdi 
true  that  no  critic  except  the  mot 
cautious  and  reserved  can  affoid  to 
make  positive  statements  on  difficdt 
literary  questions.  Criticisni,  however, 
advanced  so  far  that  at  least    it  may  eoa- 


I.  Qu 
tions  off 
Text  and 
Author- 
shqi. 


has 


fidently  be  said  (1)  that  the  book  as  it  stands  s 
very  loosely  constructed  and  can  not  be  called  a 
imit,  e^-en  in  the  most  general  sense;  (2)  that 
large  portions  were  not  written  by  Hosea  or  in  the 
northern  kingdom  or  under  eighth-century  condi- 
tions; (3)  that  many  portions  of  the  book  can 
not  be  understood  till  the  text  has  been  radically 
amended;  (4)  that  the  original  compilation  of  the 
discourses  of  Hosea  was  much  simpler  and  plainer 
in  its  arrangement,  its  language,  its  rhetorical  and 
poetical  structure,  its  historical  allusions  and  its 
general  and  particular  argiunent  than  is  the  book 
accredited  to  him  which  has  come  down  in  canoni- 
cal form. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  structure  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  whole  book  is  the  difference 
in  plan  and  contents  between  the  two  main  sections 
(chaps,  i.-iii.;  iv.-xiv.).  Each  chapter  of  the 
former  section  has  a  separate  motive  and  signifi- 
cance.   Chap.  i.  tells  of  the  prophet  contracting  a 

marriage  with  a  woman  of  unchaste 

2.  Prob-   mind  or  habits  at  the  command  of 

lem  of     Yahweh,  and  explains  the  symbolism 

Chaps.  i.-iii.  of  the  significant  names  given  to  the 

children  bom  after  this  remarkable 
union.  Chap.  ii.  is,  primarily  at  least,  an  indict- 
ment of  Israel  under  the  image  of  the  unfaithful 
spouse  of  Yahweh.  Chap.  iii.  restunes  the  marital 
history  of  Hosea  and  apparently  represents  him  as 
winning  back  by  purchase  his  faithless  wife,  with 
whom  after  a  probation,  of  "  many  days  "  he  would 
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resume  conjugal  relations,  this  to  be  a  figurative 
expression  of  the  idea  that  the  recreant  Israelites 
after  their  probation  of  a  long  exile  would  '*  again 
seek  Yahweh  and  David  their  king.''  Disregarding 
meanwhile  the  irrelevant  passages  which  are  at- 
tached to  these  chapters,  a  brief  judgment  of  the 
questions  that  present  themselves  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  section  may  be  offered  and  the  rela- 
tion of  its  contents  to  the  actual  life  and  work  of 
Hosea  and  to  the  rest  of  the  book. 

Taking  chap.  iii.  first  as  the  least  perplexing,  it 
may  be  said  with  some  confidence :  (1)  The  action 
prescribed  and  ascribed  to  Hosea  was  considered 
by  the  original  writer  as  in  some  sense  symbolical. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  respectable 
man  to  act  literally  as  Hosea  is  here 

3.  Chap,  conunanded  to  do  and  is  represented 
iii.  a  Con-  as  actually  doing.  (2)  The  woman 
tinuation    described  in  chap.  iii.  is  intended  by 

of  Chap.  i.  the  writer  to  be  the  same  person  as 
that  of  chap.  i.  There  would  be  noth- 
ing gained,  but  much  lost,  in  the  force  of  his 
message,  if  the  prophet  had  to  choose  two  different 
persons  of  precisely  the  same  characteristics  to 
symbolize  the  conduct  and  the  fortunes  of  the  same 
people,  especially  when  he  is  told  to  "go  once 
more  and  love  a  woman  "  of  precisely  the  same 
character  as  that  of  the  one  presented  in  chap.  i. 
Again,  if  two  women  so  alike  were  different  per- 
sons, the  fact  would  naturally  be  indicated  in  some 
way,  if  only  to  preclude  misunderstanding.  Be- 
sides, no  name  is  given  to  the  woman  in  chap.  iii. 
while  all  the  other  persons  of  the  story  are  named, 
apparently  because  she  had  been  named  already 
in  i.  3. 

Probably  chap.  i.   is  the  most  diversely  inter- 
preted  chapter   in   all   prophetic   literature.     The 
most  familiar  and  obtrusive  of  the  many  problems 
of  the  chapter  is  the  question  whether  the  narra- 
tive of  Hosea's  marriage  should  be  un- 

4.  Inter-  derstood  as  a  record  of  facts  or  as  a 
pretations  figurative  representation  of  Yahweh's 
of  Chap.  i.  relations  to  Israel.     If  the  latter,   it 

The  might  be  understood  as  an  allegory 
Literal  related  to  a  group  of  listeners,  or  an 
View.  object  lesson  given  in  a  symbolical 
action.  The  figurative  interpretation, 
in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  had  until  recent  times 
perhaps  the  larger  body  of  supporters.  But,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  Ewald  {Die  Propheten  des 
alten  Bundes,  Gdttingen,  1867)  and  W.  R.  Smith 
{The  Prophets  of  Israel,  Edinburgh,  1882),  the  lit- 
eral view  has  of  late  been  held  in  most  favor.  The 
obvious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  giving  to  such  a 
matter-of-fact  narrative  an  allegorical  or  symboli- 
cal interpretation  in  any  ordinary  form  are  very 
great.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chief  support  of 
the  literal  explanation  is  not  its  antecedent  reason- 
ableness, but  the  belief  that  it  was  the  prophet's 
own  experiences  which  enabled  him  to  do  the  things 
which  he  is  declared  to  have  done.  Thereby  did 
he  come  to  realize  to  such  a  degree  as  he  did  the 
profound  relations  between  Israel  and  Yahweh,  the 
perfidy  and  ingratitude  of  Israel  in  forsaking  Yah- 
weh, and  the  grief  and  resentment  of  Yahweh  in 
losing  the  love  of  his  people.     It  is  doubtful,  how- 


ever, if  this  sentimental  inference  is  justifiable.  It 
fails  to  distinguish  between  the  personal  subjective 
appreciation  which  the  votary  of  Yahweh  had  of 
the  love  and  faithfulness  of  his  God,  and  the  in- 
tellectual process  which  objectivized  this  concep- 
tion and  illustrated  it  by  a  figure.  Historically 
the  use  by  Hosea  of  the  figure  of  the  married  state 
was  not  based  upon  or  developed  from  any  human 
marital  experiences;  it  was  probably  an  outgrowth 
from  the  old  conception  of  the  marriage  between 
the  god  of  the  land  and  the  land  itself  or  seconda- 
rily, the  people  of  the  land,  all  three  of  whom, 
according  to  old  Semitic  notions,  formed  an  insep- 
arable trinity.  The  idea  had  been  deepened,  re- 
fined, and  dignified  by  experiences  of  Yahweh's 
favor  and  devotion  to  his  people,  and  the  image 
had  grown  correspondingly  in  distinctness  and 
reah'ty.  But  the  expansion  and  enriching  of  the 
similitude  were  accomplished  by  reflection  and  not 
by  emotion,  and  the  use  which  Hosea  or  any 
prophet  could  make  of  the  figure  of  the  marriage 
relation  would  be  made  through  the  imagination 
alone  and  merely  for  illustrative  purposes  (cf.  II., 
§  5  below).  Accordingly  one  should  exclude  from 
consideration  any  argument  for  a  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  story  based  on  the  plea  that  Hosea's 
own  actual  experience  was  needed  to  qualify  him 
to  set  forth  adequately  the  attitude  of  Yahweh 
toward  his  unfaithful  people.  Bereft  of  this  sup- 
port the  defense  of  the  literal  acceptation  of  the 
narrative  of  chap.  i.  is  not  very  strong.  The  anom- 
alous character  of  the  actions  demanded  of  Hosea 
make  it  necessary  for  its  advocates  to  hold  that  he 
did  not  know  the  adulterous  character  of  his  wife 
till  years  had  passed  and  all  his  children  had  been 
bom  and  endowed  with  their  significant  names. 
Accordingly  to  make  it  still  a  real  experience  in  his 
life  it  has  to  be  assumed  that  he  did  not  regard  his 
actions  as  having  been  done  under  the  divine  im- 
pulse and  command  until  he  learned  of  the  gross 
and  habitual  adulteries  of  his  wife.  And  further 
that  he  gave  to  each  of  the  children  a  significant 
name  without  any  perception  that  they  were  **  chil- 
dren of  harlotry  " — a  fact  "which  is  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  whole  transaction  (verse  2).  Such  a 
view  of  Hosea's  prophetic  career  would  make  him 
an  absent-minded  visionary  living  entirely  outside 
of  that  world  of  sin  and  folly  which  is  so  amply 
described  in  his  own  discourses.  A  literal  inter- 
pretation, even  when  thus  deliteralized,  would  ac- 
cordingly seem  to  be  untenable  (see  further  the 
overwhelming  array  of  objections  in  Harper,  Amos 
and  Hosea,  pp.  209-210). 

The  defenders  of  the  two  leading  views  have  in 
fact  completely  refuted  one  another,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  marvels  of  Biblical  exegesis  that  a  positive 
attitude  is  still  stoutly  maintained  by  eminent 
critics  upon  each  side  of  the  question.     The  only 

remaining     assumption     that     seems 
5.  A         compatible  with  Hosea's  or  any  con- 
Possible      temporary  authorship  is  that  the  whole 
Alternative,  proceeding  was   thought   out   by  the 

prophet  in  the  natural  process  of  figur- 
ing or  picturing  to  himself  (not  to  his  people)  the 
character  of  Israel's  relations  and  conduct  towards 
Yahweh  (cf.    §4).     Its  history  would  then  perhaps 
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have  been  somewhat  as  follows:  Without  any  ref- 
erence to  his  own  family  life,  the  prophet,  ponder- 
ing on  the  problem  of  Israel's  infidelity,  adopted 
the  most  direct  and  natural  way  of  objectivizing 
the  situation:  he  put  himself  in  the  place  of  Yah- 
weh  and  an  immoral  woman,  perhaps  known  as 
such  to  the  community,  in  the  place  of  the  land  of 
Israel  (cf.  the  application  to  the  land  in  ii.  4-16), 
and  the  children  imagined  as  bom  of  the  union  in 
place  of  the  people  of  Israel  viewed  in  various  as- 
pects. The  original  conception  of  the  marriage 
relation  between  Yahweh  and  Israel  being  thus 
objectivized  by  him,  it  became  so  vivid  and  con- 
crete that  it  gave  character  to  his  whole  prophetic 
ministry;  and  in  right  Hebrew  prophetic  fashion 
it  was  ascribed  to  the  direct  inspiration  of  Yah- 
weh, while  the  successive  mental  images,  thus  vis- 
ualized, were  dramatized  and  recited  as  an  act- 
ual personal  experience. 

Though  fewer  objections  can  properly  be  brought 
to  this  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  chap.  i.  than  to 
the  literal  view,  it  still  has  this  diflSculty,  among 
others,  that  the  mass  of  detail  may  seem  incom- 
patible with  an  imaginary  personal 
6.  Date  situation.  And  those  who  can  not 
of  Chaps,  accept  any  solution  involving  Hosea 's 
i.-iii.  own  authorship  of  the  narrative  may 
have  recourse  to  an  assumption  that 
chaps,  i.-iii.  are  of  later  origin,  as  indeed  much  of 
the  remainder  of  the  book  (see  II,  §  7  below)  un- 
doubtedly is.  The  chief  occasion  of  the  composi- 
tion (if  such  an  assmnption  be  true)  was  possibly 
the  existence  of  a  tradition  with  regard  to  the  per- 
sonal history  of  the  eccentric  prophet  (cf.  ix.  7), 
starting  from  stories  which  accompanied  the  cir- 
culation of  his  prophecies  in  Judah  after  the  fall 
of  the  northern  kingdom  and  growing  with  in- 
creasing reflection  upon  the  profound  and  far- 
reaching  ideas  of  his  writings.  After  the  fuller  de- 
velopment of  the  figure  of  the  marriage  relation  by 
Jeremiah  (chap,  iii.)  and  Ezekiel  (chap,  xvi.)  at- 
tention must  have  been  all  the  more  fixed  upon 
the  originator  of  the  conception,  the  prophet  of 
Samaria;  and  thus  the  tradition  may  have  been 
handed  down  in  one  form  and  another  that  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  marriage  bond  was  due  to  his 
own  personal  experience.  Finally  some  prophetic 
genius  developed  the  story  in  literary  form,  giving 
it  coherent  significance  throughout  and  adapting 
to  it  a  detailed  exposition  of  Hosea's  dominating 
thought  in  chap.  ii.  This  hypothesis  suggests  that 
nearly  all  of  the  section  in  question  may  have  had 
a  common  author  or  literary  origin.  If  the  glosses 
and  the  additions  relating  to  Judah  and  the  exile 
(i.  7,  ii.  1-3)  are  set  aside,  the  whole  three  chapters 
may  be  read  continuously  without  a  break.  Since 
from  the  later  standpoint  the  restoration  of  Israel 
to  favor  came  ^athin  the  domain  of  prophecy  rele- 
vant to  the  times  and  needs  of  the  writer  or  writers, 
the  two  magnificent  passages  ii.  4-15,  16-25  may 
be  brought  into  close  association.  It  may  also  be 
noted  that  these  passages,  the  main  prophetical  ut- 
terances of  the  section,  are  not  provided  with  the 
customary  introductory  formula  piving  the  name 
of  the  speaker — a  circimistance  which  might  sug- 
gest that  they  belong  to  the  main  division,  chaps. 


iv.-xiv.  But  there  is  such  a  marked  differeooei 
style  and  mode  of  treatment  (see  II,  {  7)  betvn 
the  two  sections  that  they  would  in  any  case  pn- 
sumptively  be  kept  apart.  The  hypothesis  of  Itt 
origin  also  accounts  best  for  this  difference  in  itjii 
and  logical  method.  Moreover,  the  tise  of  the  tldzd 
person  in  chap.  i.  and  the  first  in  chap.  iiL  b  not 
favorable  to  the  view  that  Hosea  himaplf  was  tb 
author  of  the  section. 

In  the  larger  division  of  the  book  (chaps,  vf,- 
xiv.)  the  student  finds  himself  on  more  solid  groimi 
The  main  thread  of  the  discourse  is  held  steadih 
to  the  end;  the  style  is  not  smooth  and  flowing 
like  that  of  the  earlier  section  (cf.  II,  {  6  aborei. 
but  nervous  and  somewhat  abrupt.  Yet,  coDtnrr 
to  the  general  impression,  the  aen- 
7.  Features  tences  are  not  unusually  irregular  or 
of  obscure  but  simple  and  well-balaneed. 
Chaps.  the  supposed  roughnesses  being  due  to 
iv.-ziv.  the  corruption  of  the  text  which  is 
doubtless  to  be  accounted  for  in  largr 
part  by  its  precarious  fortunes  in  its  early  historr 
after  the  fall  of  the  northern  kingdom.  Anotb^ 
source  of  great  difficulty  in  the  interpretation  is  the 
fact  that  considerable  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  original  utterances  of  Hosea,  apparently  bj 
men  belonging  to  different  schools  at  different 
periods.  These  additions  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  repetitions  or  close  imitations  of  more 
original  passages;  (2)  expUcative  glosses;  (3)  am- 
plifying statements;  (4)  prophetic  allusicms  to 
Judah;  (5)  promises  of  restoration  from  the  im- 
pending exile  and  of  a  return  of  the  divine  favor. 
The  last-named  class  is  the  lengthiest  and  most 
valuable  of  all.  References  to  Judah  are  found  in 
chaps.  i.~iii.  also  (II,  §  6),  and  if  this  section  Is  d 
late  origin  they  were  of  course  added  at  a  still  lattf 
date  and  constituted  the  last  important  series  of 
supplementary  insertions.  The  augmenting  proc- 
ess went  on  in  a  constantly  increasing  ratio  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  main  section  of  the 
book.  Thus  the  additions  in  chaps,  iv.-vi.  that 
may  be  fairly  made  out  amount  to  26  per  cent  of 
the  whole  text  of  these  chapters;  those  in  chaps, 
vii.-x.  to  37  per  cent  of  the  whole;  those  in  chaps, 
xi.-xiv.  to  56  per  cent,  making  an  average  for  chaps, 
iv.-xiv.  of  nearly  40  per  cent  of  presxmiable  addi- 
tions. It  is  not  probable  that  the  original  text  of 
the  prophet  of  Sainaria  will  ever  be  separated  from 
the  accretions  with  absolute  accuracy  throughout. 
But  ultimate  approximate  correctness  is  certainly 
obtainable ;  and  the  result  will  be  to  enhance  greatly 
the  simplicity,  intelligibility,  and  value  of  the  book 
of  Hosea.  J.  F.  McCurdt. 

Bxblxoorapht:  Commentaries  worth  oonsultiog  are:  A. 
Simson,  Gotha.  1851;  A.  Wanache.  Leipsic,  1868;  Tdt- 
tennami.  Helsingforfl,  1879;  W.  Nowaek,  Berlin.  188a 
and  G6ttingen,  1897;  A.  Sohols.  WOrsburg.  1882;  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  Cambridge,  1884;  J.  Sharpe.  London,  1884;  J. 
T.  de  Viaser.  Utrecht,  1886;  J.  J.  P.  Valeton,  Nijmweten. 
1804;  W.  R.  Harper,  New  York,  1903  (oontains  a  com- 
plete bibliography,  to  which  extensive  references  an? 
made  in  the  notes).  Consult  also  the  commentaries  on 
the  Minor  Prophets  by  E.  B.  Pusey,  London,  1877;  F. 
Hitsig,  ed.  Steiner,  Leipsie,  1881;  C.  von  OreUi,  Ndrd- 
lingen.  1888,  Eng.  transl..  New  York,  1893;  J.  Well- 
hausen.  Berlin,  1892;  and  O.  A.  Smith.  London.  1896 
(especially  good,  and  with  Harper,  ut  sup.,  oonstitutinK 
the  best  that  can  be  had) :   K.  Marti,  DodekaprcphHony 
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Ttlbinsen,  1004.  Consult  also  the  appropriate  section 
in  the  Introductions  of  Driver,  London,  1807;  W.  H. 
Bennett,  ib.  1800;  J.  £.  McFadyen,  New  York,  1005; 
and  F.  E.  C.  Gigot,  ib.  1006.  Disoussions  of  tho  vari- 
ous problems  presented  by  the  book  are  to  be  found 
in  DB,  u.  41^-425;  EB,  iL  2110-26;  JE,  vi.  473-475; 
and  P.  Vols,  in  ZWT,  1808,  pp.  321-335  (very  valuable). 
Text-critical  matters  are  discussed  in  ThT,  1875,  pp. 
555  sqq.,  by  Houtsma,  and  1800.  pp.  345  sqq..  480  sqq.. 
by  Oort;  H.  BiUeb,  Die  xnehHoMten  Sdtze  der  aUiftamentr 
lichen  Kritik  vom  Standpunkt  der  Propheien  Hoaea  und 
Amoe,  Halle,  1803;  J.  Bachmann.  AWettamerUliche  Un- 
Urejichungen,  pp.  1-46,  Berlin,  1804;  P.  Ruben,  Critical 
Remark*  upon  some  Panagee  of  the  O.  T.,  London,  1806; 
Patterson,  The  Septuoffint-Text  of  Hoeea,  in  Hebraica,  vol. 
vii.  Various  questions  are  taken  up  in:  J.  H.  Kurts.  Die 
She  dee  Propheten  Hoeea,  Dorpat.  1850;  S.  Oettli,  Der 
KuUue  bei  Amoe  und  Hoeea,  Greifswald,  1805;  O.  Seese- 
mann,  Jeniel  und  Juda  bei  Amoe  und  Hoeea,  Leipeic,  1808; 
Smith,  Prophete,  Lect.  iv. 

HOSHEA:  Nineteenth  and  last  king  of  Israel. 
He  was  the  son  of  Elah,  was  a  usurper,  and  succeeded 
Pekah,  whom  he  slew.  His  dates,  according  to  the 
old  chronology,  were  731-722  B.C.,  according  to 
modem  historians,  734-722,  the  last  three  years  of 
which  were  passed  in  captivity.  The  newer  dating 
is  due  especially  to  an  inscription  of  Tiglath-pileser 
III.  of  Assyria  (Schrader,  XB,  ii.  32-33),  recounting 
an  expedition  for  the  help  of  Ahaz  of  Judah  against 
Rezin  of  Damascus  and  Pekah  of  Israel.  According 
to  the  pronouncement  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  Hoshea 
was  a  better  king  than  most  of  his  predecessors  on 
the  throne  of  Israel.  He  remained  a  vassal  of  the 
Assyrians  under  Tiglath-pileser  imtil  induced  by  an 
Egyptian  monarch,  So  (Assyr.  Sib*e),  to  renounce 
his  allegiance.  Though  II  Kings  xvii.  3,  5  implies 
that  Shalmaneser  made  two  expeditions  against 
Hoshea,  it  seems  assured  that  he  made  only  one 
to  the  **Westland,"  and  that  in  order  to  punish 
Hoshea  for  his  disloyalty  to  his  suzerain.  When 
Shalmaneser  made  this  expedition,  in  725  B.C., 
Hoshea  seems  to  have  thrown  himself  upon  the 
mercy  of  his  overlord,  but  what  finally  became  of 
him  is  not  determinable.  His  kingdom  was  overrun 
by  the  Assyrian  army,  but  the  city  of  Samaria  held 
out  for  three  years  and  was  taken  by  Sargon  after 
he  had  succeeded  Shalmaneser  upon  the  throne 
(see  Assyria,  VI.,  3,  §§  11-12).  W.  Lotz. 

Biblioorapht:     The   most   important   literature   is   given 

under  Ahab,  q.v.;   consult  also  A.  H.  Sayce,  Higher  Criti- 

ciem  and  the  Monumente,   London,   1804;    L.  B.   Paton, 

The  Early  Hiet.  of  Syria  and  PaUetine,  New  York,  1001; 

Schrader,   KAT.   i.   260-271:     DB,   ii.   425-427;    EB,  u. 

2126-28;  JE,   vi.   478-^70;   and  the  sources  in  II  Kings 

XV.  30,  xvii.  1-6,  xviii.  0-12. 

HOSIUS  OF  CORDOVA. 

EarUer  Life  (f  1). 
At  the  Ck}uncil  of  Nicea  (f  2). 
At  the  Council  of  Sardica  (§  3). 
Unhappy  Close  of  Life  (f  4). 

Hosius,  or  Osius,  of  Cordova,  though  one  of  the 
celebrated  churchmen  of  the  third  century,  desig- 
nated by  Athanasius  with  the  title  of 
I.  Earlier     "  the  Great,"  found  no  formal  biog- 
Life.       rapher,  and  left  no  writings  except  two 
letters,  one  to  the  Emperor  CJonstan- 
tius  and  one  to  Julius  of  Rome.    All  that  is  known 
of  him  is  derived  from  these  letters,  from  casual 
mention  in  contemporary  documents  and  authors, 
and  from  a  few  credible  details  of  later  tradition. 


He  must  have  been  bom  about  267,  where  is  un- 
known; since  in  356  he  had  been  bishop  of  Cordova 
"  more  than  sixty  years  "  (Athanasius,  "  Hist,  of 
the  Arians,"  xlii.),  he  must  have  been  consecrated 
to  that  see  about  295.  That  he  was  a  confessor 
'*  when  a  persecution  broke  out  \mder  Maximian, 
the  grandfather  of  Constantius,"  is  known  from  his 
own  letter,  but  nothing  as  to  the  place  or  details. 
He  was  present  at  the  Synod  of  Elvira  (q.v.),  but 
probably  did  not  preside  over  it.  He  shared  the 
rigorist  tendency  of  the  synod,  and  it  may  be  argued 
from  canon  xxxiil.  that  he  was  himself  a  celibate. 
His  presence  there  has  a  bearing  on  the  date  of  the 
synod;  the  theory  which  places  it  about  313  is 
weakened  by  the  fact  that  from  313  at  latest,  if 
not  312,  he  is  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Con- 
stantine.  What  commended  him  to  the  emperor 
is  unknown;  but  it  is  certain  that  for  a  number  of 
years,  perhaps  up  to  about  326,  he  was  near  Con- 
stantine  as  his  chief  adviser  in  matters  ecclesiastical. 
The  Donatists  held  him  responsible,  although  he 
was  not  present  at  the  anti-Donatist  Synod  of  Aries, 
for  the  repressive  measures  adopted  against  them 
by  the  emperor;  the  imperial  ordinance  as  to  the 
manumission  of  slaves  in  the  churches  (Apr.  18,  321) 
was  addressed  to  him;  and  it  was  he  whom  Con- 
Btantine  sent  to  Alexandria  in  323  or  324  to  settle 
the  troubles  there.  A  synod  held  there  in  his  pres- 
ence rebuked  Colluthus,  an  ambitious  presbyter 
who  had  assumed  episcopal  functions  and  a  schis- 
matical  position,  declared  null  and  void  the  orders 
conferred  by  him,  and  forced  him  to  renoimce  his 
claims  to  episcopal  powers. 

Hosius  is  known  also  from  his  relations  with  the 
(Council  of  Nicsea.    It  was  natural  that  the  confi- 
dential adviset  of  the  emperor  should 

2.  At  the    have  great  influence  upon  its  delibera- 
Council  of  tions;  and,  although  the  expression  of 

Nicaea.  Athanasius  (ut  sup.,  xliv.)  which  at- 
tributes to  him  the  formulation  of  the 
faith  there  adopted  is  too  strong  in  its  literal  mean- 
ing, it  is  in  a  sense  justified.  None  of  the  authorities 
asserts  that  he  presided  formally  over  the  council; 
and  the  fact  that  his  name  appears  with  the  Roman 
legates  first  of  all  does  not  prove  that  he  did.  Still 
less  tenable  is  the  Roman  Catholic  hypothesis  that 
he  presided  with  the  Roman  legates  as  a  represent- 
ative of  the  pope;  if  he  had  presided  at  all,  it  would 
have  been  in  virtue  of  imperial,  not  papal,  delega- 
tion. After  the  (Council  of  Nicsea  Hosius  disappears 
from  history  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Presumably 
he  journeyed  to  the  West  \sith  Constantine  in  the 
spring  of  326,  and  then,  even  before  other  influences 
supplanted  his,  returned  to  Spain. 

Nothing  is  definitely  known  of  him  until  shortly 

before  the  Council  of  Sardica.   The  statement  quoted 

by  Hilary  (Af  PL,  x.  667  B)  that  he  was 

3.  At  the    partially  responsible  for  its  calling  is 
Council  of  at  least  credible.      In  any  case,  with 

Sardica.  Athanasius,  who  met  him  in  Gaul,  he 
went  to  the  place  of  meeting;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  presided  over  the  sessions 
of  the  majority  (the  Eastern  minority  exconunu- 
nicated  him).  He  seems  to  have  been  concerned  in 
drawing  up  the  formula  in  the  manner  of  a  creed 
which  represented  the  faith  of  the  majority,  knoi^-n 
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as  the  Creed  of  Sardica,  although  it  is  clear  from 
Athanasius  that  it  was  not  formally  accepted,  but 
only  proposed  by  "  some  "  ("  Book  to  the  Antio- 
chians/'  v.) .  Hasius  and  Protogenes^of  Sardica,  who 
joined  with  him  in  the  letter  to  Pope  Julius  that 
accompanied  the  formula,  were  among  those  who 
desired  an  exposition  of  the  Nicene  Creed;  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  formula  was  of  his  composition. 
Its  main  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  an  "  official  "  interpretation  of  the 
Nicene  Creed;  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  de- 
serves increased  attention. 

After  the  Council  of  Sardica  Hosius  disappears 

once  more  for  ten  years.   The  next  heard  of  him  is 

that  in  the  winter  of  353-354  Liberius 

4.  Unhappy  of  Rome  sent  him  word  of  the  steps 

Close  of  he  was  taking  in  the  direction  of  the 
Life.  convocation  of  a  new  synod,  and  of  the 
lamentable  weakness  with  which  his 
legate,  Vincentius  of  Capua,  had  yielded  under 
pressure  at  the  Synod  of  Aries.  A  few  years  later, 
however,  the  nestor  of  orthodoxy  was  in  scarcely 
better  case  than  Vincent,  in  spite  of  the  ingenious 
constructions  put  upon  the  data  by  Roman  Catholic 
controversialists  and  of  some  difficulties  which  must 
be  admitted  in  the  **  History  of  the  Arians."  Hosius 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  synods  of  Aries  (353)  and 
Milan  (spring  of  355);  but  the  bishops  of  the  court 
party  were  desirous,  after  Liberius  had  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  their  wiles  and  been  banished  (summer  or 
autumn  of  355),  to  draw  Hosius  by  hook  or  by  crook 
into  agreement  with  their  course.  Incited  by  them, 
Constantius  summoned  the  aged  bishop  to  his 
presence,  undoubtedly  at  Milan.  But  Hosius  was 
not  to  be  induced  to  declare  against  Athanasius  or 
to  hold  communion  with  the  "  Arians  ";  and  his 
resistance  so  impressed  the  emperor  that  he  allowed 
him  to  return  home  undisturbed.  The  court  bishops 
again  stirred  up  Constantius  to  write  a  threatening 
letter  to  him;  but  Hosius  stood  firm,  and  to  threats 
and  seductions  ahke  made  the  brave  and  well- 
considered  answer  which  Athanasius  has  preserved, 
containing  an  anathema  against  the  Arians,  warm 
support  of  Athanasius,  and  earnest  admonitions  to 
the  emperor  himself.  Finally,  finding  a  pretext  in 
the  refusal  of  other  Spaniards,  presumably  influenced 
by  Hosius,  to  sign  against  Athanasius,  Constantius 
sununoned  him  to  Sirmium,  and  kept  him  there  a 
whole  year,  beginning  (on  the  best  computation) 
not  earlier  than  July,  357.  It  is  known  that  Hosius 
signed  the  "  second  Sirmian  formula,"  the  com- 
promise proposed  by  the  court  bishops  which  aimed 
at  avoiding  "  unscriptural "  expressions  as  to  the 
auaia  of  Christ,  and  expressed  itself  in  ante-Nicene 
and  Biblical  terms  which  now  concealed  a  decided 
Arian  tendency.  Hilary,  in  his  treatise  De  synodis 
(beginning  of  359),  which  begins  with  this  "  blas- 
phemy at  Sirmium,"  distinctly  asserts  that  Hosius 
was  *'  carried  away  by  the  teaching  of  a  new  im- 
piety." It  Ls  not  necessary  to  understand  by 
Hilary's  strong  expressions  anything  more  thiin 
Hosius'  assent  to  the  compromise  formula;  but 
even  this  meant  much.  It  was  sent  out  far  and 
wide  as  approved  by  him;  Phoebadius  says  in  his 
Liber  contra  Arianos  (358)  that  his  name  was  used 
as  a  battering-ram  against  the  Gallic  bishops;  and, 


aecording  to  Sozomen  (IV.,  xii.  7),  Eudoxim  U 
a  letter  at  the  Synod  of  Antioch  in  the  spring  of  3% 
in  which,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Sirmian  fonnula,  Hon 
declared  against  both  homoousios  and  AomotovM, 
and  which  was  thus  taken  as  favoring  the  ohm 
view.     Whether  this  and  other  letters  were  genme 
or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  the  court  bisbops  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  the  a^ed  man  their  standud- 
bearer.    It  used  to  be  thought  that  his  yiekiiDg  took 
place  at  the  end  of  the  "  whole  year  "  mentiooed 
by  Athanasius.    But  the  Sirmian  **  synod  "  was  heU 
before  Nov.,  357,  and  Hosius,  as  has  been  seen,  did 
not  come  to  Sirmium  earlier  than  July  of  that  year. 
He  must  have  given  way  to  the  emperor's  thietti 
soon  after  his  arrival — according  to  Faustinui  and 
Maroellinus,  "  lest  he  should  suffer  banishment "; 
and  Athanasius  expressly  sayB  that  his  detentioii  at 
Sirmium  was  "  in  place  of  banishment."    It  nu 
probably,  therefore,  to  use  him  in  the  capacity  of  a 
standard-bearer  that  Constantius  kept  him  there. 
The  attempts  to  prove  that  he  died  Aug.  27,  357, 
or  that  he  soon  recalled  his  assent,  are  unsueoeflafuL 
It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  his  death;  and 
while  the  fact  of  his  weak  compliance  seems  only 
too  well  proved,  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  attempt  to 
assign  its  motives,  or  to  reconcile  the  courBgeoaa 
firmness  of  the  letter  to  Constantius  with  the  OQU^ 
tier-like  diplomacy  that  marks  alike  his  entranoe 
upon,  and  his  departure  from  the  stage  of  hirtory. 
He  seems  to  have  had  no  importance  as  an  author. 
The  SententicB  published  by  Pitra  (Analeda  mun, 
V.  117),  imder  his  name  can  not  be  shown  to  be 
even  probably  his.  (F.  Loofb.) 

Biblioorapht:  His  letters,  preceded  by  a  historical  notiea^ 
are  in  MPL,  viii  1309-32.  Consult:  P.  B.  Gams.  Kirdten- 
OeMchichU  von  Spanien,  u,  1-300,  iii.  2,  pp.  4S4  490.  Se- 
gensburg.  1864-79;  A.  W.  W.  Dale.  Synod  of  Slmn, 
London.  1882;  O.  Seeck,  in  ZKO,  xvii  (1897).  1-71.  319- 
362;  Tillemont.  Mimoire;  vii  300-^321,  711-716  of  Venice 
ed.;  Ceillier.XiUeurssacr^.  iii  392-398. 418-425:  Ncander. 
Chrittian  ChurA,  vol.  ii.  passim;  Hefde.  Conn/wape- 
aehichte,  vol.  i  passim,  Eng.  transL.  vols,  i-ii  passim; 
Harnack,  Dogma,  vol.  iiL  passim;  DCB,  iiL  162-174  (de- 
taUed);  KL,  vi  290-295. 

HOSIUS  (HOSS),  STANISLAUS:  Bishop  of  Erm- 
land  and  cardinal;  b.  at  Cracow  May  5,  1504;  d.  at 

Capranica   (25  m.   n.n.w.   of  Rome), 

Earlier     Italy,   Aug.   5,    1579.     He   began  his 

Life.       humanistic    studies    at    Cracow,   and 

appears,  even  in  boyhood,  to  have 
turned  away  from  the  world  in  exaggerated  fashion. 
He  owed  his  advancement  to  Bishop  Tomicki  of 
Cracow,  whose  nephews  he  instructed  as  tutor. 
Among  his  Epuftola  (published  by  the  Cracow 
Historical  Academy,  vol.  i.,  1879;  vol.  ii.,  1888) 
are  several  from  this  period — ^to  Dantiscus,  bishop 
elect  of  Culm,  written  at  Venice,  1530  (vol.  i.,  Epid, 
6);  to  the  governor  of  Bologna,  the  celebrated 
historical  writer  Francesco  Guicciardini  (i.  7; 
written  1532);  and  to  the  papal  legate  (}ampeggi 
(i.  8).  Upon  Hosius'  return  to  Poland  Tomicki 
employed  him  as  secretary,  and  after  the  bishop's 
death  (1535)  he  obtained  a  position  in  the  royal 
chancery.  Though  now,  by  the  acquisition  of  a 
canon ry  of  Frauenburg,  in  possession  of  three  bene- 
fices, he  was  not  yet  a  priest;  and  not  imtil  1543, 
when  still  other  benefices  were  added,  did  he  deem 
it  time  to  receive  ordination.    He  did  not  officiate 
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in  the  pastorate  assigned  to  him  at  Golombie,  claim- 
ing that  his  voice  was  too  weak.  Nevertheless,  he 
rose  rapidly  in  the  spiritual  career.  In  1549  he 
became  bishop  of  Culm  by  command  of  King  Sigi»- 
mund,  who  desired  to  send  him,  when  vested  with 
this  dignity,  to  King  Ferdinand  and  the  emperor. 
Hofiius  returned  to  Poland  with  the  design  of  sup- 
pressing the  Evangelicals  there  also;  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  design  served  as  his  life-work.  In  1551 
he  was  transferred  to  the  bishopric  of  Ermland. 

His  first  achievement  in  this  direction  was  at  the 
Synod  of  Petrikau  (June,  1551).    He  required  the 

bishops,  one  and  all,  to  subscribe  to  a 

Establishes  Confesaio  fidei  catholiccB,  drawn  up  by 

the  Coun-  himself,  which  was  published  in  an 

terreforma-  expanded  form  at  Cracow  in  1553,  and 

tion  in      repeatedly   afterward.     This   was    to 

Poland,     offset  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and, 

in  particular,  to  combat  the  Evangel- 
ical tract  of  Secretary  Fricius  (Frycz  Modrzewski). 
De  emendanda  republican  dedicated  to  the  king.  By 
this  and  other  writings,  by  his  example,  and  by 
stringent  measures  Hosius  fanned  the  spirit  of 
strict  ecclesiasticism;  and  he  had  the  ground  well 
broken  throughout  the  country  when,  in  1555, 
Bishop  Lipomano,  of  Verona,  appeared  as  papal 
nuncio  to  restore  the  exclusive  supremacy  of  the 
Homan  Confession  in  Poland.  The  Counterreforma- 
tion  was  first  carried  through  in  Ermland,  and  at 
Elbing  and  Danzig,  both  subject  to  Polish  sover- 
eignty, Protestantism  was  promptly  repressed.  Hand 
in  hand  with  Lipomano,  Hosius  next  proceeded  to 
act  in  Poland  proper.  That  a  helper  for  the  Evan- 
gelicals arose  in  Petrus  Paulus  Vergerius  (q.v.),  who 
carried  on  his  polemics  against  the  Catholics  from 
1556  to  1560,  availed  little.  A  second  antagonist 
of  Hosius,  the  Polish  Johannes  a  Lasco  (q.v.),  was  of 
more  consequence;  but  unfortunately  his  exertions 
for  the  Protestant  cause  were  considerably  impeded 
by  the  contrary  action  of  Vergerius,  who  belonged 
to  the  "  false  brethren  "  mentioned  by  Johannes  in 
a  letter  to  Calvin  {CR,  Epist,  Calvini,  xvi.  415). 

At  the   curia  it  was  desired  to  incite  the  man 
who    so    effectively    combated    Protestantism    in 

Poland  to  still  greater  activity;   and 

Later       Paul   IV.    (q.v.)    sununoned    him    to 

Activity     Rome  in  1558.     The  pope  set  before 

and         him   (Epist,   Hoaii,  ii.,  pp.  931,  954) 

Character,  three  tasks:    ameliorations  in  church 

affairs,  extirpation  of  heresy,  and 
preparation  for  the  reassembling  of  the  suspended 
Coimcil  of  Trent.  Meanwhile,  at  Vienna  in  1560, 
he  was  to  confirm  in  the  Roman  faith  the  successor 
to  the  Austrian  throne,  Maximilian,  who  inclined 
to  Protestantism;  and  arrange  for  the  marriage  of 
a  second  son  of  the  emperor  with  Elizabeth  of 
England.  The  latter  design  miscarried,  but  that 
Hosius  wrought  results  in  Vienna  satisfactory  to 
the  curia  appears  from  his  elevation  at  this  juncture 
to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  and  his  nomination  as  one 
of  the  three  papal  presidents  of  the  Coimcil  of  Trent, 
reopened  in  1562.  Sarpi  has  no  high  estimation  of 
his  fitness  for  this  post;  and  it  is  true  that  his 
peculiar  ability  lay  in  another  sphere;  namely,  that 
of  the  straightforward,  inexorable  suppression  of 
heretics.   The  rest  of  his  life  he  spent  partly  at  home 


and  partly  in  Rome.  From  1562  he  carried  on  the 
Coimlerreformation  most  uncompromisingly  in 
Ermland,  at  Braunsberg,  at  Elbing,  and  in  all 
Poland.  The  measures  he  devised  as  bishop  of 
Ermland  and  as  member  of  the  Polish  Diet  were 
cleverly  reenforced  by  his  literary  activity;  indeed, 
Hosius  occupies  foremost  rank  among  Roman  Cath- 
olic controversialists.  He  does  not  deserve  the 
ascription  of  **  fundamental  dogmatbt ''  or  that 
of  a  "  master  in  theology,"  awarded  him  in  blind 
veneration  by  his  latest  biographer.  Canon  Eichhom 
of  Frauenburg  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  563, 565) .  In  his  polemics 
he  was  quite  unable  to  think  good  of  an  opponent; 
the  aspirations  of  the  heretics  were  prompted  by 
the  devil.  This  point  of  view  appears  alike  in  his 
ConfessiOf  in  De  expreaso  Dei  VerbOf  and  in  the 
Cortfutatio  Prolegomenon  Brentiiy  his  chief  writings, 
which  are  accessible  in  the  Cologne  edition  of  his 
Opera  (1584),  with  a  large  number  of  letters  edited 
by  S.  Rescius.  It  is  significant  to  note  what 
Hosius  writes  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Lothringen 
concerning  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the 
tidings  of  which  afforded  him  "  incredible  satis- 
faction (recreationem) ,  particularly  the  death  of 
Coligny,"  "  than  whom  I  doubt  if  the  world  has 
ever  produced  a  more  pestilential  man." 

K.  Benrath. 

Biblxoorapht:  The  Opera  Hotii  appeared  in  Paris,  1562, 
Lyons,  1564,  Antwerp,  1566  and  1571.  Venice,  1573;  the 
best  edition  is  by  8.  Rescius,  2  vols.,  Cologne,  1584.  The 
chief  Vita  is  by  S.  Rescius,  Rome,  1587,  Genn.  transL  by 
J.  B.  Fickler,  Ingolstadt,  1591.  A  second  source  is  T. 
Treter,  Theairum  virtutum  Stanialai  HoHi,  Rome,  1588. 
New  material  was  consulted  in  A.  Eichhom,  Dsr  ermr- 
l&ndiadke  BUehof  und  Kardinal  Staniilaiu  Hotiua,  2  vols.. 
Mains,  1854-55.  Illustrative  and  biographical  detail 
will  be  found  in  much  of  the  literature  under  Poland. 

HOSPINIAN,  RUDOLF:  Reformed  preacher  and 
theologian;  b.  at  Altorf,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich, 
Nov.  7,  1547;  d.  at  Zurich  Mar.  11,  1626.  From 
1565  he  studied  at  the  universities  of  Marburg  and 
Heidelberg.  In  1568  he  taught  at  Zurich  and 
preached  in  the  vicinity.  In  1576  he  became  head 
of  the  Schola  Carolina^  and  held  this  office  for 
nineteen  years,  without  interrupting  his  pastoral 
functions.  In  1588  he  was  appointed  archdeacon, 
and  in  1594  pastor  of  the  cathedral  of  Our  Lady. 
He  undertook  extensive  studies  in  church  history, 
desiring  to  show  the  papists  the  irrelevancy  of  their 
appeal  to  the  supposed  harmony  of  their  doctrines 
and  institutions  with  the  primitive  Church,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
church  festivals,  fasting,  monastical  orders,  the 
rule  of  the  pope,  and  funerals.  There  appeared  in 
succession  De  origine  et  progressu  rituum  et  ceremo- 
niarum  ecdesiasticarum  (Zurich,  1585);  De  templiSf 
hoc  est  de  origine,  progresau  et  abuau  templorum,  ac 
omnia  rerum  omnium  ad  templa  pertineniium  (1587; 
revised  ed.,  1603);  De  monachis,  aeu  de  origine  et 
progresau  monachatua  ac  ordinum  monaaticorum, 
equiium  mUitarium  tam  aacrorum  quam  acecuJarium 
omnium  (158S;  1609);  De  featia  Judaorum  et  Ethni- 
coram,  hoc  eat  de  origine,  progreaau,  ceremofdia  et 
ritibua  feaiorum  dierum  Christianorum  (2  vols., 
1592-93;  enlarged  and  revised,  1611  and  16^2); 
Hiatoria  aacramentaria  (2  vols.,  1598-1603),  the  first 
volume    directed    against    papistical    errors,    the 
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■econd  treating  the  sacramental  disput«B  among 
Proteslanta  under  the  title  Dc  origine  ci  progrc^u 
m^Toversia  sacrameTdatiaSi  de  C4£t^  Domini  inter 
Lutheranoi  ei  orihodoxoB^  qv^i  ZminglmrvQi  H  Ccdvi* 
nis^t  voaxni,  exoHis  ah  anm>  1517  u^qMje  ad  annum 
Jfiif ,  His  last  work  was  Hhiaria  Jesuilica  (1619; 
coDtiaued  by  Ludwig  Lucius,  1632;  partial  Engp 
tmnsL^  The  Jesuits  Manner  of  Consecraiing  Persons 
and  Weapons  Employed  for  the  Murdering  Kings, 
and  Princes ^  by  them  Accoutded  Hertdics,  London, 
1678;  Dublin,  IGSl).  Of  his  polemical  works  against 
the  Lutherani  may  b^  mentioned  his  Concordia  dis- 
corSf  smi  de  origins  €t  progress u  formulm  coticordi^E 
Bergenaia  (1507),  which  was  directed  against  the 
Formula  of  Concord,  Leonard  Hutter,  of  Witten- 
bergj  answered  in  hia  Conofrdia  cancors  (1014).  A 
collected  edition  of  Hospinian's  works  appeared  at 
Geneva,  1681  (7  vols,),  withlif<*by  J.  H,  Heidegger. 
(E.  F,  Kahl  MCller.) 

BiHLitionAPBT:  Tbfl  life  by  J.  H.  Heideeii^r  is  uatid  by  P, 
Bayle^  Dicticnari/  HUiorical  <ind  Critical^  ILL  £02-505, 
Lqndon,  1736;  vL  NtiurmlU  hiogmphU  g^nmsict  x¥:v. 
21 1    sqq.,    PaHa,  l&5i. 

HOSPITALERS    (HOSPITAL    BROTHERS    AND 

SISTERS) ;  A  general  term  for  monkf^,  nuus,  canonsi 
laymen »  or  knights  epirit^ml,  usuaUy  bound  by  the 
AugiiBiinian  rule,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  care 
of  the  sick  in  hospitals.  If  closely  connected  ivith 
monastic  orden*  or  canouries,  they  are  subject  to  the 
biiihop^  although  some  are  controlled  immediately 
by  the  Curia.  Generally  speaking,  they  do  not  take 
solemn  vows,  but  bind  themselves  to  poverty  and 
hospitaHty^  as  well  as  to  the  care  of  the  &ick.  The 
hospitalers  probahly  arose  in  the  early  ^  lid  die  Ages, 
though  there  is  little  direct  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  such  communities  independent  of  monaEteries  of 
canonries  before  the  crusades,  the  period  Ahich  first 
evoked  the  chief  orders  and  fra tern i ties  of  thi-S  doss, 
and  gave  independence  to  municipal  hospitals  which 
Jiad  previously  been  controlled  by  monasteries. 
Certain  of  these  orders  and  congregations  are 
treated  in  separate  articles  (see  Agonizanis;  Alex- 
lANS'r  Anthony  J  Saint,  Ordehs  of;  Bethlehem- 
iTES',  Charity^  BaoTHERa  of;  Choss,  Orders  op 
the;  HiPPOLYTOS,  Saint,  Brothers  or  Hosfitai#- 
ersof;  HoMiUATi;  John,  Saint,  Order  or  Hos- 
pitalers of;  Sack  Brethren;  Teutonic  Order; 
Vincent  de  Papl,  Saint;  Women,  Congrega- 
tions of).  The  following  are  less  prominent  orders 
of  men:  (1)  The  Hospitalers  of  Burgos,  with  Cister- 
cian rule,  founded  in  1212  to  protect  pilgrhns  to  !^t, 
James  of  Compostella^  in  1474  united  with  the 
Order  of  Calatrava;  (2)  Bridge  Brethren  {Fratrcs 
poTUific^s)^  said  to  have  been  established  by  St. 
Bena^et  in  1177  for  building  and  maintaining 
bridges  for  pilgrims ,  but  probabJy  entirely  legend- 
ary, like  their  founder;  (3)  Brethren  of  St.  James 
of  Hautpas  (Altipasi5us)i  near  Lucea,  founded  for 
a  similar  purpose,  and  with  a  mother  house  near 
Lueca  as  early  as  1127  and  a  Hospital  of  St. 
James  of  Hautpas  founded  at  Paris  in  1322,  as 
well  as  other  housea,  suppressed  by  Pius  II.  in 
1459;  (4 J  Penitential  Brethren  of  Brusseb;  (5) 
Hospitalers  of  Albrac  (Aubrac^  in  southern 
Auvergne);  (G)  Hospitalers  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception;     and     (7)     Triestines^    or     Brethren 


of  Love,  founded    at    Ghent    by  Canon  Tnst  i  | 
ISIO. 

The  following  are  mitior  orden  of  he^it&l  ^ 

who  frequently  added  to  their  duties  as  hospiulra 

the  education  of  girls,  the  care  of  oipbaas,  iod  tk 

reformation  of  prostitutes:   (1)   Nuns  of  the  S«i 

{Saccarit^t  Bacheiies),  corresponding  closdy' to  tte 

Sack  Brethren^  with  a  house  at  Paris  beskle  h^Sr 

AndPi!*  des  Area,  which  is  still  eionmiemorated  bj  tk 

Rue  Sachettes;    (2)  Hospital  Bisters  of  St.  Gemii 

who  controlled  the  hospital  of  St.  Gervais,  fotmdid 

at  Pam  in  1171,  in  which  honielessi  men  weroimo 

shelter  and  care  for  three  days;    (3)   Hospital  Smas 

of  St.  Catherine  {Cathtrin^Ues}  ^  Auguatiniati  in  rule 

like  the  foregoing,  whose  Hospital  of  St.  Catbenoe, 

founded  at  Parb  in  1188^  wajs  for  women  what  tk 

Hospital  of  St,  Gervais  was  for  men,  and  who  also 

interred  those  who  died  in   prison  and  other  m- 

clainvcd  corpses;  (4)  the  Haudryettes,  or  Daug^blas 

of  the  Assumption^  established  about  12^  hj  tk 

wife  of  filienne  Haudry^  the  private  eecietarj  d 

St,  Louis,  who  later  spread  throughout  France,  3fld 

survived  tmtil  the  Re  volution;    (5)  Hospital  Sistds 

of  the  Hfttel^Dieu.  or  **  Daughters  of  God  '*  (/»Bo 

de  Dieu),  who  supervised  the  great  hosipital  of  Piris; 

(G)  Hospital  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Augustinan 

canonesses    who    controlled    the    hospital   built  tf 

Poliguy  in  1212.     A  name  similar  to  the  bit  vas 

borne  by  other  canou esses  \vho  devoted  tbeinsdt« 

to  hospital  work,  and  also  by  many  non-Augu9tmi3n 

sisterhoods    in    France    (at    AbbevUle*    Beaur^ 

Pontoise,  Gambrai,  and  elsewhere),  Germany ,  and 

other  countries.  (O.  Z^cKi^Kat') 

BiBLiouRAPSY:    Oa  the  Hqe^pUaL  Brothersj     F.  HiiTt*f,  in 

TQ.  xxviii  (1S42).  226  ba*!.,    G.  RaUinfier,  G0$eki£ktt^ 

kiTchlichen  Armenp/lfi}^,  pp.    254    SQq.,    Freibui^.    18S4; 

G.  Uhlbom,  Din  ckrittiichg  Lii^xstJuUiijktii  im  MiUtkJtfr* 

pp.  85  sqq.,  1^  gqc|.,  278-2TD,  4(B  aqq..  Siultg^rt,  1SS4; 

Kdmbucber,  Orden  und   Kon4jr€gaiione7%,    il.   paaim  «ad 

Inderx,    *'  HoHpitntit^r   *';     H«|yot,     OrdreM     vmrrmtti^i^. 

Tol.  ill.  piLSfiim.     On  the  HoapiLaJ  8mt«ra:    M,  du  Gamp, 

Die    WohtthaH&keitstiryttaUcn   der    chriMili€:htn    BarwJ^f^ 

keii  xu  Fori*,  pp.  3S7  sqq.»  M&iat,  1887:    Little,  in  Ejie^iA 

Hi»kiriaii  Rtriew.  Jan,,  1894,  pp.   121-l22r     HeEyrtt,  at 

sup,,  vdL  iv.  p^Lvlai;   Heimbucher.  ut  aup,,  Index,  "  Hm- 

pitaLitenimen." 

HOSPITALITY,  HEBREW.    See  Sthanqeb. 

HOSPITALS.     See  Phil^withkopy. 

HOSS,  ELIJAH  EMBREE:  Methodist  Episcoptl 
bkhop;  b.  at  Jonci^buro,  Tenn.t  Apr.  14,  1849.  He 
was  educated  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univereity  and 
Emory  and  Henry  Co Uej^e^  Emory ^  Va.  (B..A.,  1809). 
He  entered  the  ministry  in  1869,  and  after  holdmg 
pastorates  at  Jonesboro,  Tenn*,  Kno3c\ille,  Tean., 
San  Francisco,  Ca!.,  and  Asheville,  N.  C*,  was  presi- 
dent of  Martha  Washin^^n  College,  Abingdon,  Va,, 
from  1876  to  1881.  He  was  then  vice-president  of 
Emory  and  Henry  College  until  1886,  and  profeesor 
of  church  history  in  VanderbvU  University,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  from  1886  to  1890,  In  1890-1902  he 
was  editor  of  The  Christian  Advocate,  and  in  1902 
was  elected  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  He  was  a  member  of  the  ecumenicftl 
eonferenees  of  1891  and  1901. 

HOSSBACH,  PETER  WILHELM:  German  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Neustadt'On-the-DoPse  (45  m.  n»w.  of 
Berlin)  Feb,  20,  1784;    d.  at  Berlin  Apr.  7,  1846. 
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He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Halle  and 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  from  1806  to  1816  he 
officiated  as  private  tutor,  as  conrector  at  the  gym- 
nasium at  Prenzlau,  and  as  pastor  at  Pl&nitz-on- 
the-Dosse.  In  1815  he  was  appointed  minister  at 
a  military  academy  in  Berlin;  and  in  1821  became 
third  preacher  at  the  Jerusalem  Church  of  that  city. 
He  was  the  author  of  Johann  Valentin  Andred  und 
sein  Zeiialter  (Berlin,  1819)  and  PhUipp  Jakob 
Spener  und  seine  Zeit  (2  vols.,  1828),  two  works 
which  established  his  reputation  as  a  church  his- 
torian of  rank.  Ho  also  published  numerous  collec- 
tions of  sermons  which  enjoyed  wide  popularity, 
and  the  first  of  these  was  dedicated  to  Schleier- 
macher,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship.  (W.  HoLLENBERot.) 

HOST:  The  consecrated  bread  or  wafer  used  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Latin 
hostia  (properly  **  feast  of  sacrifice,  sacrificial  offer- 
ing ")  is  used  even  as  early  as  Cyprian  {De  unitate 
ecclesios,  xvii.)  to  denote  the  bread  employed  by  the 
priest  in  celebrating  the  Eucharist.  According  to 
the  definite  formulation  of  the  Roman  doctrine  of 
the  sacrifice  in  the  Mass  (q.v.),  this  designation  was 
properly  applicable  only  to  the  bread  transubstan- 
tiated by  the  priest  into  the  body  of  Christ,  whereas 
the  name  oblcUa  (originating  in  the  custom  of  having 
the  natural  products  supplied  by  members  of  the 
congregation),  which  was  likewise  applied  to  the 
sacramental  bread,  belonged  to  the  unconsecrated 
elements.  That  in  the  primitive  Church  the  bread 
in  use  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  furnished  by  the 
congregation,  was  the  leavened  bread  wliich  served 
for  food  is  not  to  be  doubted.  But  while  the  East- 
ern Church  retained  the  leavened  bread,  unleavened 
bread  became  customary  in  the  Western  Church 
from  the  ninth  century,  and  gained  exclusive  prev- 
alence. The  bread  originally  had  a  round,  flat  shape, 
though  sometimes  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  large  round 
disk,  perforated  in  the  center.  From  the  eleventh 
century  the  present  small  form  of  the  host  appears; 
and  this  was  the  form  best  adapted  to  the  proper 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  wherein  the  priest  alone  com- 
municated. 

The  sacramental  wafers  were  quite  early  marked 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  At  a  later  period  there 
occur  particular  symbols,  figures,  the  letters  alpha 
and  omega,  and  images  of  Christ.  In  1834  the  Con- 
gregation of  Rites  appointed  the  emblem  of  the 
crucifix.  In  early  times  the  bread  was  zealously 
prepared  by  devout  men  and  women;  but  after  the 
adoption  of  the  small  host  (of  pure  wheat  flour, 
without  any  admixture)  it  devolved  upon  the 
monks,  and  called  for  the  most  painstaking  care 
in  the  process. 

The  Lutheran  Church  accepted,  without  hesita- 
tion, the  use  of  the  host  for  the  eucharistic  festival. 
Luther  retained  the  wafers  for  the  very  reason  that 
he  was  offended  by  the  rude  scorn  of  certain  fanatical 
spirits  (e.g.,  MQnzer;  cf.  Werke,  Erlangen  ed., 
xxxi.  329).  Johann  Gerhard  (Locif  xxi.,  chap,  vii.) 
vindicated  their  use,  though  not  rejecting  the  use 
of  other  bread.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Reformed 
Church  vehemently  combated  the  employment  of 
wafers,  although  Calvin  and  Butzer  had  undertaken 


no  alterations  in  this  respect.    Subsequently,  how- 
ever, the  use  of  wafers  was  occasionally  known  in 
Reformed  congregations.         Georo  Ribtschbl. 
Bibuoobapht:    Bingham.  Origine*,  XV.  ii.,  fS  5-6  (where 
the  history  ia  traced  and  the  literature  given);    E.  Mar- 
t%ne,  De  antiguii  eccUsia  riUbiu,  i.,  chap.  iii..  art.  7,  iv., 
book  ii.,  chap.  iv..  f  f  5-6,  4  vols.,  Basaanio.  1788;   J.  A. 
Schmid,  De  obkUia  euchariatiU,  Helmstadt,   1733;    J.  C. 
W.    Augusti,    DenkwOrdigkeiten,   viii.    274   sqq.,    Leipdo, 
1826;     F.   X.   Kraus,   ReairEncyklopQdU  der  ehri§aicUn 
AUerthUmer,  2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1886;   XL,  vi.  307-310. 

HOTTINGER,  het'ting-er,  JOHANN  HEINIUCH: 

Semitic  scholar,  professor  in  Zurich;  b.  at  Zurich 
Mar.  10,  1620;  d.  there  Jime  5,  1667.  Provided 
with  a  public  stipend,  he  studied  Semitic  languages 
and  theology  in  Grouingen  under  Gomarus,  Heinrich 
Alting,  and  Pasor,  and  in  Leyden  imder  Jacob 
Alting  and  Golius.  He  became  private  tutor  in  the 
house  of  Golius,  but  in  1642  returned  to  Zurich, 
where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  church  history 
and  later  also  of  Semitic  languages.  In  1655  he 
received  a  call  to  Heidelberg  to  restore  churches 
and  schoob  after  the  heavy  aflSictions  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  and  to  reestablish  the  theological 
faculty.  His  main  activity  was  directed  toward 
the  revival  of  Hebrew  and  cognate  languages.  In 
1656  he  was  elected  rector  of  the  university.  In  1661 
he  returned  to  Zurich.  He  accepted  a  call  to  Leyden, 
but,  with  three  of  his  children,  was  drowned  in  the 
river  Limmat  before  he  had  arranged  his  affairs  to 
leave  Zurich.  He  published  Exercitaiionea  Anii- 
MoTxniancB  (Zurich,  1644),  a  defense  of  the  Hebrew 
text  of  Scripture  against  the  Oratorian  Morinus, 
who  had  tried  to  disparage  the  Hebrew  text  in  the 
interest  of  the  Roman  Catholics;  Erotematum  lingua 
sancta  (1647),  a  small  Hebrew  grammar  for  the  use 
of  schools;  Thesaurus  philologicus  seu  clavis  scrip- 
turcB  (1649),  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; Historia  ecdesiastica  Novi  Testamenii  (9 
vols.,  1651-67);  Historia  orientalis  (1651);  Methodus 
legendi  historias  Helveticas  (1654) ;  Smegma  orieniale 
et  promptuarium  sive  bibliotheca  orientalis  (1657  and 
1658);  Grammatica  quatuor  linguarum  Hebraicce, 
Chaldaicoe,  SyriacoSf  et  Arabicce  harmonica  (1658); 
Etymologicum  orientale  sive  lexicon  harmonicum 
heptaghtton  (Frankfort,  1661);  Archceologia  orienr 
talis  (Heidelberg,  1662);  Bibliothecarius  sive  trac- 
tatus  de  officio  bibliothecarii  (Zurich,  1664). 

(Emil  Eou.) 

Bxblioorapht:  The  chief  source  of  knowledge  is  J.  H. 
Heidegger,  Hietoria  de  vita  et  obitu  Johann  Heinridi  Hot^ 
tinoer,  Zurich.  1667.  Consult:  H.  Steiner.  Der  ZUrcher 
Prof e— or  J.  H.  HoUinger  in  Heidetberg  166^-01,  ib.  1886. 

HOTTINGER,  JOHANN  JAKOB:  1.  Professor  in 
Zurich,  son  of  Johann  Heinrich  Hottinger  (q.v.); 
b.  at  Zurich  Dec.  1,  1652;  d.  there  Dec.  18,  1735. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  the  three  fathers  of  the  Helvetic 
Consensus,  Heidegger  in  Zurich,  Gemler  in  Basel, 
and  Turretin  in  Geneva.  In  1680  he  became  pastor 
at  Stallikon,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  1686  assistant 
preacher  of  the  cathedral  in  Zurich,  and  in  1698 
professor  of  theology.  Some  of  his  historical  works 
are  still  of  value,  such  as  his  books  on  the  Pietistic 
movement  in  Zurich  from  1689  to  1717  and  on  the 
history  of  the  Formula  Consensus  (Latin  and  Ger- 
man, 1723).  His  principal  work  is  Helvetische 
KirchengeschichU  (4  vols.,  Zurich,  1698-1729). 
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2.  GnwiHmof  tliepreeedmCr  pvofanorof  hiftarj 
m  Zarieb:  b,  a£  Zonefa  Xjky  IS,  I7S3;  d.  there 
ICay  17.  1S60.    He  oxitiniaeri  Jofatuin  toq  X  iller  s 

Kirehentrefmutig   (2  Tofa..    Zurieiu    1S25-2&).   aod 
wroce  ft  biogimphj  of  £wiii^  '  L>i2^. 

'  F-ifTT  EcLi-» 
BrM.K»ftAyvT:    J.  J.  Lftvatcr.  Ovfid  t^aatfwut*         .  nte 
y.  y.  £r4ttJ«00nk  Zvkk.  ITM:  X£>B.  xol  193-196. 

HOUBIGAHT,  h<k"W^sit&\  CHARLES  FSAB- 
QOflSt  Fnmch  Biblical  scfaoiar:  b.  in  Fsim  16^6:  I 
d.  tbere  Oet,  31. 1783.  He  entered  the  Coocrec&cioa 
of  tbe  Oratory  in  17(M.  and  subaeqaencKr  t&ueht  in 
the  eoQefu  of  tbe  order  at  ManeiDes  and  Soisoos. 
In  1722  he  waa  called  to  Pahs  to  conduct  the  eoo- 
ferencea  of  St.  KagSoire.  As  a  resak  of  orervork 
in  this  positton  he  became  ill  and  almost  tocaUr 
deaf.  He  then  deroted  himself  with  remarkable 
eutrgy  to  the  study  of  Semitic  langiiages.  till  a  fall 
robbed  him  of  his  intellectual  faculties  toward  the 
eiMl  of  his  long  career.  His  principal  works  are: 
RaeintM  HBmnqiuM  (Paris,  1732);  FroUgomena  in, 
Scripturam  micram  (1746);  and  BMia  Hebraiea  eum 
crUici*  ei  x€nicme  Latina  (4  rob.,  1753*.  of  which 
the  Latin  version  also  appeared  separately  under  I 
the  title  VeUriM  TeiAamenti  venio  tuna  (5  vols..  1753K 
This  work,  which  Is  printed  without  vowel-points, 
is  l^%d  upon  the  text  puUisbed  in  1705  by  Elber- 
hard  van  der  Hooi^t.  The  entire  work  was  pub- 
lished at  the  expense  of  the  Oratory. 

Bimuoouxrwri  Cmdry.  in  MaQoain  emfcyciapidique,  toL  in.. 
May.  IfsM;  G.  W.  Meyer.  GeaekidUe  der  SthnfUrkiOrung, 
W.  154.  2^4-265.  5  rob,.  G6ttincra.  1802-06;  KL^  vi 
314-315:    Lurhtenberger.  ESR,  ri  3S6-3SS. 

HOUGHTOHy  LOUISE  SEYMOUR:  Protestant 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  Piermont,  X.  Y.,  Nov.  22.  1838. 
She  was  educated  privately  and  at  Utica  Female 
Seminary,  Utica.  N.  Y..  and  in  1872-75  was  in 
Europe,  where  she  became  interested  in  the  Mc.Ail 
Mission  (q.v.).  Besides  being  connected  with  the 
English  department  of  Vassar  College  in  1892-95, 
she  was  literary  editor  (1888-89).  associate  editor 
(1889-98),  and  editor-in-chief  (1899-1902)  of  the 
New  York  Etangelistf  and  from  1902  to  1904  asso- 
ciate erlitor  of  the  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist. 
She  was  a  charter  member  and  first  ^-ice-president 
of  the  Jacob  A.  Riis  Neighborhood  Settlement  from 
1889  to  1904,  and  has  been  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  Now  York  auxiliary  of  the  Mc-\11  Mission 
since  1888  and  a  director  of  the  American  McAll 
Association  since  1896.  In  theology  she  belongs  to 
the  Broad  Church.  Among  her  numerous  publica- 
tions Hfx^cial  mention  may  be  made  of  the  following: 
The  Habbath  Month  (Philadelphia,1879);  Li/eo/Z)anV/ 
Ldvingttcme  (1881);  The  Bible  in  Picture  and  Story 
(New  York,  1889);  The  Life  oj  Christ  in  Picture  and 
Story  (1890);  From  Olivet  to  Patmos  in  Picture  and 
Story  (1891);  Cruise  of  the  "  Mystery  "  in  McAll 
Mission  Work  (1891);  The  Log  of  the  "  Lady  Gray  " 
(189^5);  TeUing  BibU  Stories  (1905);  Hebrew  Life 
ami  Thought  (Chicago,  190G);  and  The  Russian 
Oran/imother's  Womler  Tales  (New  York,  1906). 
She  has  also  translated,  among  other  works,  Paul 
Sabaticr's  "  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  "  (New  York, 
1895);  E.  Stapfer's  "  Jesus  Christ  "  (3  vols.,  1896- 
1898);  and  Aufrusto  Sabatier's  "  Religions  of  Au- 
thority and  ll^digions  of  the  Spirit  "  (1003). 
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HOUSS^     CABQHKAL.      ^ 
jfOjticjLL  Hocss;  aad  Vbspei 

HOUSE,  THE  HEBRSW,   AMB   ITS  APPODTT- 

MEVTS:  The  Hmnitnne  hiOs  oi  Palesdne  abouDd  in 

Banzral  cavvs.  whi^  aerred  the  prim- 

Fom,       itii^    in  habit  ants    sks    dw^elling-pbces. 

MatBMl,    By  adardD^  these  cavres  and  endoanj; 
cftc         than  in  front  by  a  stone  wall,  a  fonn  oif 
hoiBe  was  graduaDy  evolved,  standins 
partly  free  and  partly  hollo wd  oat  in  the  rock. 
Examples  have  been  found  in  ancient  Jenisakin. 
OQ  the  slopes  of  the  eastern  hilL     TIk  Canaanites 
had  reculariy  coostracted  hooaes.  bat  caves  kmg 
continood  in  ose  m  certain  portions  of  the  land  as 
at  Bait  Jibrin  and  Derat  (Edrei).     Jerome  affims 
that  the  Idinneans  dwek  in  caves,  because  of  the 
heat.    In  the  Old  Testanmt  caves  are  mentioned 
as  places  of  refuge  in  time  oC  war  and  the  like 
(Judgw  vL  2,  XV.  8  8qq.;    I  Sam.  xiiL  6,  xiv.  11). 
They  were  used  also  for  cattle  and  as  tombs.    House 
architecture  was  influenced  by  tbe  climate  and  the 
nature  of  the  coontry.    Tbe  former  made  neoeasary 
protection  from  the  son  and  rain,  and  also  coci 
cellar-like  rooms;    at  the  same  time  H  permitted 
li^t  and  airy  structures.    Since  tbe  land  did  not 
afford  abundance  of  timber,  building  were  neces- 
sarily cither  of  stone  or  brick;   tbe  former  was  used 
in  the  nnountainous  part  of  the  country,  where  the 
easily  worked    Hmestooe   provided    good    building 
material,  and  the  latter  in  the  plains,  where  clay 
bricks  were  dried  in  the  sun.     In  tbe  excavations 
(at  Taanadi.  for  instance)  it  has  been  found  that 
the  simplest  form  of  construction  was  with  small 
stones  set  in  clay,  making  so  compact  a  mass  that 
no  single  block  can  be  detached   from  the  ruins. 
Regulariy  formed  clay  bricks,  measuring  nineteen 
and  a  half  by  thirteen  inches,  or  thirteen  by  thirteen, 
constituted  an  advance  upon  this  primitive  material 
in  a  second  form  of  buikihig.    A  third  style  of  house 
was  of  small  unhewn  stones  carefully  fitted  together. 
These  houses  were  small,  at  most  thirteen  feet  in 
width.     In   larger  buiklings   it  was  customary  to 
construct  the  lower  courses  of  the  wall  with  medium- 
sized  unhewn  stones  and  to  finish  with  courses  of 
brick,  hewn  stones  being  used  only  for  temples  and 
palac^  (I  Kings  vu.  9  sqq.;  Isa.  fac.  10).    Phistering 
with  lime  was  known  at  an  early  period  (Elzek.  xiii. 
10,  etc.),  though  clay  was  the  more  usual  material 
(Lev.  xiv.  41).    Foundation  sacrifice  (performed  by 
inmiuring  human  beings  in  the  foundations  during 
construction)  is  proven  by  excavations  to  have  been 
employed  in  Palestme  and  by  the  Israelites.    I  Kings 
xvi.  34  refers  to  this  custom.    Later  the  sacrifice 
was  symbolical  only,  lamps  and  dishes  being  sub- 
stituted for  human  beings.    The  so-called  leprosy 
of  houses  (Lev.  xiv.  33-57)  has  not  been  satisfac- 
torily explained.     Nitrous  eflflorescence  has  been 
thought  of,  and  also  fungus  growths,  such  as  appear 
on  weather-beaten  stones  and  waUs. 

The  roofs  of  smaller  buildings  were  made  by  laying 
poles  across  the  walls  and  covering  them  with 
branches  and  brush,  over  which  a  thick  layer  of 
earth  was  trodden  down  and  the- whole  then  cov- 
ered with  another  layer  of  clay  and  straw.  In  the 
case  of  stone  buildings  arched    roofs  were   in  use 
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at   an  early  pcfiod;   at   first  the   false  arch,   and 
later  the  true  one.    Such  heavy  structures  required 

strong  foundations,  and  these   rested 
Roofing     on  the  rock  or  were  at  least  carried 
and        to  a  considerable  depth.    On  the  out- 
Interior,     side    the   arched   roof  was  built   out 

so  as  to  form  a  level  roof-terrace. 
A  stairway  led  directly  from  the  court  to  the 
roof,  which  was  a  favorite  place  of  resort 
(Judges  xvi.  27;  Josh.  ii.  6;  II  Sam.  xi.  2; 
Isa.  xxii.  1),  where  the  dwellers  often  slept  in 
the  summer  (I  Sam.  ix.  25  Septuagint),  and  a  booth 
often  afforded  protection  against  the  sun's  rays 
(II  Sam.  xvi.  22;  Neh.  viii.  16).  For  this  reason 
the  law  required  that  the  roof  should  be  surrounded 
with  a  battlement  (Deut.  xxii.  8);  nevertheless,  it 
was  easy  to  leap  from  one  roof  to  another  and  so 
pass  along  entire  streets  (Mark  xiii.  15).  The  or- 
dinary house  consisted  only  of  a  single  room;  the 
more  pretentious  had  also  an  upper  room  (II  Sam. 
xviii.  33;  I  Kings  xvii.  19;  II  Kings  iv.  10);  the 
houses  of  the  rich  contained  several  rooms — a 
reception-room  at  the  entrance,  a  special  sleeping- 
room,  the  women's  apartment  in  the  interior,  and 
others  (II  Sam.  iv.  7;  I  Kings  i.  15;  Jer.  xxxvi.  22; 
Amos  iii.  15).  The  low  wooden  door  (Prov.  xvii.  19; 
in  the  Hauran  the  door  was  often  a  stone  slab) 
turned  on  a  mortice  fitting  into  a  socket  in  the 
threshold,  which  was  usually  of  stone  (I  Kings 
vii.  50;  Prov.  xxvi.  14).  It  was  fastened  with 
a  bolt  which  could  be  thrown  back  by  a  key, 
either  from  the  inside  or  outside.  At  the  door- 
posts was  the  place  of  the  household-gods,  and 
the  magic  signs  for  protection  against  evil  spirits 
were  also  affixed  to  them  (Isa.  Ivii.  8).  In  the 
Yahweh-worship  a  sentence  from  the  torah  was 
used  (Deut.  vi.  9);  to  the  posts  was  also  applied 
the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb  (Ex.  xii.  7).  The 
floor  was  a  simple  coating  of  clay.  The  win- 
dows, which  were  not  numerous,  were  provided 
with  wooden  lattices,  as  at  the  present  day 
(Judges  V.  28;  I  Kings  vi.  4;  II  Kings  i.  2). 

The  increasing  luxury  of  the  dwellings  was  shown 
not  only  in  their  greater  size  (Jer.  xxii.  14),  but, 

above  all,  in  the  material  employed  for 
Adornment  their  construction — hewn  stones  (Amos 
and        V.  11)  for  the  walls,  painted  decora- 
Furniture,   tions  on  the  latter  (Jer.  xxii.  14),  olive 

or  cedar  wood  for  the  doors  and  for 
wainscoting  (I  Kings  vi.  31,  cf.  x.  27;  Jer.  xxii.  14; 
Hag.  i.  4),  ornamented  with  ivory  and  adorned  with 
carvings  (I  Kings  vi.  18,  xxii.  39;  Amos  iii.  15), 
wooden  planks  for  flooring,  and  the  like  (I  Kings 
vi.  15).  The  Greco- Roman  style  of  architecture 
used  in  the  Hellenic  period  was  confined  to  the 
larger  buildings.  The  furnishing  of  the  house  con- 
sisted, according  to  II  Kings  iv.  10,  principally  of 
four  articles:  couch,  table,  chair,  and  lamp.  As  an 
open-air  life  was  favored  by  climatic  conditions,  the 
Israelite  required  but  few  conveniences  in  his  house, 
which  was,  to  him,  primarily  a  resting-place  for  the 
night;  in  the  day-time  he  was  usually  outside.  A 
bed  for  sleeping  was  as  unknown  to  him  as  to  the 
present  fellahin;  he  wrapped  himself  in  his  mantle 
(Ex.  xxii.  2G;  Deut.  xxiv.  13)  and  lay  upon  the 
floor  or  upon  a  pallet.    The  couch  of  the  well-to-do 


served  as  a  sofa  upon  which  they  sat  at  table,  with 
crossed  legs  (I  Sam.  xx.  25;  Ezek.  xxiii.  41),  and 
as  a  bed  for  the  sick  (Gen.  xlvii.  31;  I  Sam.  xix.  13 
sqq.);  in  later  times  it  was  also  used  as  a  bed  at 
night  (Job  vii.  13;  Ps.  vi.  6).  It  consisted  of  a 
simple  wooden  framework  with  a  cover;  among 
the  rich  it  was  inlaid  with  ivory  and  otherwise  or- 
namented (Cant.  iii.  10;  Amos  vi.  4)  and  bedecked 
with  rich  coverings  (Prov.  vii.  16).  The  wooden 
table  was  quite  low,  and  the  ordinary  family  sat 
about  it  at  meal-time,  crouching  on  the  floor;  people 
of  higher  station  used  chairs  or  sofas  aroimd  a  higher 
table  (Judges  i.  7;  I  Sam.  xx.  5),  and  this  gradually 
became  the  common  usage.  The  chair,  in  its  sim- 
plest form,  had  neither  back  nor  arms;  the  more 
pretentious  armchairs  of  the  higher  classes  may 
have  been  similar  to  those  of  the  Assyrians,  of  which 
representations  exist.  The  lamps  preserved  the 
same  form  to  the  Greek  period — a  flat,  open  saucer 
with  the  edge  bent  upward  to  form  a  mouth  for  the 
wick.  Many  such  lamps  have  been  found  in  the 
excavations,  among  them  some  interesting  speci- 
mens with  seven  mouths;  they  were  placed  on  an 
earthenware  base.  In  the  Greek  period  the  closed 
lamp  came  into  use.  To  these  four  articles  may  be 
added  the  coal-pan,  by  means  of  which  the  rooms, 
at  least  those  of  the  better  classes,  were  heated  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  22) .  Some  means  of  heating  is  very  necessary 
in  the  moimtainous  part  of  the  country  during  the 
winter.  I.  Bknzinger. 

Bibliography:  Banainger,  Areh&ologie ;  Nowaok,  ArchA' 
ologie:  A.  C.  £.  Ederaheim,  Sketche*  of  Jewith  Social 
Life,  pp.  93-96,  London,  1876;  H.  B.  TriBtram,  EoBtem 
CustomM  in  BibU  Land%,  pp.  69-98,  London,  1894;  E. 
Day.  Sotifd  Uf*  of  ikt  Hetfretot,  New  Ifork,  1901;  DB, 
ii.  430-436  (good);  EB,  iL  212&-33;  JE,  vi.  486-486. 
Illustrative  matter  from  Egypt  will  be  found  in  A.  Erman, 
Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  pp.  167-199,  London.  1894.  Much 
material  of  value  is  contained  in  the  ZDPV  and  also  in 
the  PEF  Quarterly  Statemente,  especially  those  numbers 
which  deal  with  excavations. 

HOUSE  COMMUNION,  PRIVATE  COMMUNION. 

See  Lord's  Supper,  V.,  §  2. 

HOVEY,  huv^s,  ALVAH:  Baptist;  b.  at  Greene, 
N.  Y.,  Mar.  5,  1820;  d.  at  Newton  Centre,  Mass., 
Sept.  6,  1903.  He  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege (B.A.,  1844),  and  after  being  principal  of  New 
London  Academy,  N.  H.  (1844-45),  entered  Newton 
Theological  Institution,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1848.  He  then  preached  for  a  year  at  New 
Gloucester,  Me.,  and  in  1849  returned  to  Newton 
Theological  Institution,  where  he  was  librarian  and 
instructor  in  Hebrew  (1849-55),  and  professor  of 
church  history  (1853-55).  In  1855  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  theology  and  Christian  ethics, 
a  position  which  he  retained  until  1900,  when  he 
retired  from  active  life.  From  1868  to  1900  he  was 
also  president  of  Newton  Theological  Institution. 
Besides  translating  F.  M.  Perthes'  Life  of  St.  Chry- 
808tom  (in  collaboration  with  D.  B.  Ford;  Boston, 
1854)  and  editing  The  Complete  Commentary  on 
the  New  Testament  (7  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1881-90), 
to  which  he  himself  contributed  the  volumes  on 
John  (1885)  and  Galatians  (1890),  he  wrote  Ths 
Life  of  Rev.  Isaac  Backus  (Boston,  1858);  The  StaU 
of  the  Impenitent  Dead  (1859);  The  Miracles  of 
Christ  as  AUested  by  the  Evangelists  (1864);    The 
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Scriptural  Law  of  Divorce  (Philadelphia,  1866);  God 
with  Ua;  or^  The  Person  and  Work  of  Christ  (Boston, 
1872) ;  Normal  Claaa  Manual  (in  collaboration  with 
J.  M.  Gregory;  Philadelphia,  1873);  Religion  and 
the  State  (Boston,  18^4);  The  Doctrine  of  the  Higher 
Christian  Life  Compared  with  the  Teachings  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  (1876);  Manual  of  Systematic 
Theology  and  Christian  Ethics  (1877);  Biblical 
Eschatology  (Philadelphia,  1888);  Studies  in  Ethics 
and  Religion  (Boston,  1892);  Christian  Teaching 
and  Life  (Philadelphia,  1895) ;  and  Bamas  Sears^  a 
Christian  Educator  {Boston,  1903). 

HOW,  WILLIAM  WALSH  AM:  Church  of  Eng- 
land, bishop  of  Wakefield;  b.  at  Shrewsbury  (38 
m.  s.  of  Chester),  Shropshire,  Dec.  13,  1823;  d.  in 
the  west  of  Ireland  Aug.  10,  1897.  He  was  educated 
at  Wadham  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1845),  and  was 
ordered  deacon  in  1846  and  ordained  priest  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  successively  curate  of  St. 
(jeorge's,  Kidderminster  (1846-48),  and  of  Holy 
Cross,  Shrewsbury  (1848-49),  and  rector  of  Whit- 
tington  (1851-79).  He  was  likewise  diocesan  in- 
spector of  schools  in  1852-70,  rural  dean  of  Oswestry 
in  1853-79,  prebendary  of  Llanfynydd  and  chan- 
cellor of  St.  Asaph's  Cathedral  in  1859-88,  select 
preacher  at  Oxford  in  1868-69,  proctor  of  the  diocese 
of  St.  Asaph  in  1869-79,  and  examining  chaplain  to 
the  bishop  of  Lichfield  in  1878-79.  After  having 
declined  no  less  than  five  bishoprics,  a  canonry,  and 
three  important  livings,  he  accepted  the  suffragan 
see  of  Bedford,  with  episcopal  supervision  of  E^t 
London,  and  was  consecrated  in  1879,  drawing  his 
income  from  the  rectorate  of  St.  Andrew  Under- 
shaft  and  St.  Mary  Axe,  and  from  the  prebend  of 
Brondesbury  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  all  of  which 
he  held  from  1879  to  1888.  In  the  latter  year  he 
was  translated  to  the  newly  created  see  of  Wake- 
field. While  in  East  London  he  took  a  keen  interest 
in  the  spiritual  upbuilding  of  his  diocese  and 
founded  the  East  London  Church  Fund,  for  which 
he  raised  large  sums.  Among  his  numerous  writings 
special  mention  may  be  made  of  his  Daily  Family 
Prayers  for  Churchmen  (London,  1852);  Plain 
Words  (4  series,  1859-80);  Psalm  li.:  A  Course  of 
Seven  Lenten  Lectures  (1861);  Twenty-four  Practical 
Sermons  (1861);  Commentary  on  the  Four  Gospels 
(4  vols.,  1863-68);  Pastor  in  Parochia  (1868); 
Manual  for  the  Holy  Communion  (1868);  Private 
Life  and  Ministrations  of  a  Parish  Priest  (1873) ;  The 
Revision  of  the  Rubrics  (1878);  Holy  Communion 
Companion  (1882);  Lectures  on  Pastoral  Work 
(1883);  NoUs  on  the  Church  Service  (1884);  Words 
of  Good  Cheer  (1885);  Knowledge  of  God,  and  Other 
Sermons  (1892);  and  The  Closed  Door:  Instructions 
and  Meditations  given  at  Retreats  and  Quiet  Days 
(1898).  Bishop  How  was  also  an  excellent  writer 
of  hymns,  and  besides  revising  Mrs.  C.  Brock's 
Children's  Hymn  Book  (London,  1881),  assisted 
T.  B.  Morrell  in  preparing  Psalms  and  Hymns  (Lon- 
don, 1854) ,  and  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  Church 
Hymns  (1871).  His  own  hymns  are  collected  in  his 
Poems  and  Hymns  (London,  1886).  Among  them 
some  of  the  best-known  are  "  O  Jesu,  Thou  art 
standing;''  "For  all  the  Saints  who  from  their 
labours  rest;"  "We  give  Thee  but  Thine  own;  " 


"Lord,  Thy  children  guide  and  keep;"  "0  Holy 
Lord,  content  to  live;"  "O  Word  of  God  Idch- 
nate;"  "Who  is  this  so  weak  and  helpless?"  uL 
"  Before  Thine  awful  presence.  Lord." 
Bxblioorapht:  F.  D.  How,  Buhop  WaUham  How:  A  Um 

oir  (London.  1898);    8.  W.  Duffield,  BnolUk  Hywu.  p. 

442.  New  York.  1886;  Julian,  HymnUogy,  p.  540;  MB. 

supplement,  iii  1-2. 

HOWARD,  EDWARD  HEIIRY:  Cardinal;  b.  tt 
Nottingham,  England,  Feb.  13, 1829;  d.  at  Brighton, 
England,  Sept.  16, 1892.  He  was  educated  at  Oseott 
and  Edinburgh,  and  after  serving  as  an  officer  in  the 
Second  Life  Guards,  entered  the  Church  and  wss 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1854.  In  the  foUoKiog 
year  he  attached  himself  to  the  service  of  the  popp, 
and  his  entire  ecclesiastical  career,  except  for  a  jesr 
in  India,  where  he  was  sent  to  end  the  Goa  scbdsnu 
was  spent  in  Italy.  He  was  consecrated  titoUr 
bishop  of  Neocsesarea  in  1872  and  appointed  bishop 
coadjutor  of  Frascati,  although  be  retained  the  Utter 
dignity  only  a  few  weeks.  In  1877  he  was  created 
cardinal  priest  of  San  Giovanni  e  San  Paolo  od  the 
Coelian  Hill,  while  in  the  following  year  be  was 
appointed  protector  of  the  English  Collie  in  Rome. 
Three  years  later  (1881)  he  was  made  archpriest 
of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  and  thus  became  prefect 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Fabric.  He  was  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  cardinal  bishop  in  1884,  and  translated 
once  more  to  his  see  of  Frascati,  but  three  yean 
later  (1887)  was  stricken  with  severe  illness  and  was 
taken  to  England  early  in  the  following  3rear,  where 
he  remained  imtil  his  death. 
BiBLiooRAPGrr:  DNB,  supplement,  iii.  2-3. 

HOWARD,  JOHN:  English  philanthropist  and 
reformer;  b.  at  Hackney,  London,  Sept.  2,  1726; 
d.  at  Kherson  (92  m.  e.n.e.  of  Odessa),  Russia, 
Jan.  20,  1790.  He  was  educated  in  private  schoob 
at  Hertford  and  London,  and  was  apprenticed  by 
his  father,  a  retired  merchant,  to  a  firm  of  wholesale 
grocers  in  London.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1742  he  bought  his  release  from  his  debentures  and 
went  on  a  Continental  tour.  On  his  return  he  settled 
at  Stoke  Newington.  In  1756  he  started  for  Lisbon, 
but  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  embarked  was  cap- 
tured by  a  privateer,  and  crew  and  passengers  were 
thrown  into  prison  at  Brest.  Having  been  released 
on  parole,  he  returned  to  England  and  n^otiated 
an  exchange  for  himself.  The  same  3rear  he  was 
made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  now  took 
up  his  residence  at  Cardington,  Bedfordshire,  where 
he  busied  himself  in  the  erection  of  elementary 
schoob  and  model  cottages  for  his  tenants.  He 
visited  Holland  in  1767,  but  returned  in  a  month. 
In  1769  he  was  again  on  the  Continent  and  was 
gone  a  year.  On  Feb.  8,  1773,  he  was  appointed 
high  sheriff  of  Bedfordshire. 

Howard  now  entered  upon  his  career  as  a  prison- 
reformer,  in  the  course  of  which  he  carried  his  investi- 
gations into  almost  every  large  city  in  Europe 
and  spent  some  £30,000  of  lus  fortune.  Shocked  by 
the  abuses  incident  to  the  fee-system  in  the  jails  of  his 
own  county,  he  began  visiting  the  jails  of  adjoining 
counties  in  order  to  find  a  precedent  for  putting  the 
jailers  of  Bedford  upon  salaries.  These  investiga- 
tions, which  were  gradually  pushed  further  and 
further,  till  he  had  visited  most  of  the  county  jails 
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in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  strengthened  his 
conviction  that  reform  was  necessary.  The  rooms 
were,  in  part,  underground  and  damp,  and,  as  a  rule, 
gloomy  and  filthy,  in  one  case  the  common  sewer 
of  the  city  running  directly  under  one  of  the  prisons, 
and  uncovered.  The  bedding  was  usually  straw, 
and  the  rations  were  imwholesome  and  insufficient. 
Jail-fever  and  smallpox  in  its  most  virulent  form 
were  common  diseases.  In  1774  Howard  was  called 
to  testify  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  That  body  passed  a  resolution  '*  recog- 
nizing the  humanity  and  zeal  which  had  led  him  to 
visit  the  several  jails  in  this  kingdom, ''  and  the 
same  year  passed  two  bills  for  the  better  treatment 
of  prisoners,  and  care  of  jails. 

Howard  began  his  inspection  of  Continental 
prisons  in  1775,  visiting  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  Holland.  On  other  tours  undertaken  in  1776, 
1778,  and  1781  he  studied  prison  conditions  in 
the  remaining  countries  of  Europe.  In  1783  he 
inspected  the  penal  and  charitable  institutions  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  With  a  view  to  mitigating 
the  horrors  of  the  plague  he  visited,  in  1785,  the 
lazarettos  of  various  cities  of  France  and  Italy, 
went  as  far  as  Smyrna,  and  traveled  unknown  on 
vessels  infected  with  the  plague,  in  order  to  be  able 
the  better  to  find  out  the  treatment  of  the  disease, 
and  the  nature  of  the  quarantine  regulations.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  making  a  study  of 
Russian  military  hospitals.  A  monument  to  How- 
ard's memory  was  placed  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
To  his  efforts  are  due  the  improved  system  of  prison 
accommodation  and  the  discipline  which  seeks  to 
reform  the  criminal,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but, 
to  some  extent,  throughout  a  large  part  of  Europe. 
He  published  The  State  of  the  Prisons  in  England  and 
Wales  .  .  .  and  an  Account  of  some  Foreign  Prisons 
(2  parts,  Warrington,  1777-80;  4th  ed.,  London, 
1792);  and  An  Account  of  the  Principal  Lazarettos 
in  Europe  (Warrington,  1789). 

Bibuoorapht:  Howard's  Correspondence,  with  a  Memoir 
by  J.  Field,  appeared  London,  1855.  Consult:  J.  Aikin, 
View  of  the  Character  and  Public  Services  of  .  .  .  John 
Hoxcard,  London,  1790;  J.  B.  Brown,  Memoirs  of  the  Pub- 
lic and  Private  Life  of  John  Howard,  ib.  1823;  lAfe  of 
John  Howard  .  .  .  from  the  moat  Authentic  Documents, 
Edinburgh,  1825;  T.  Taylor,  Memoirs  of  John  Howard, 
London,  1836;  G.  E.  Sargent.  The  Philanthropist  of  the 
World:  a  Life  of  John  Howard,  ib.  1849;  W.  H.  Dixon. 
Memoir  and  Records  of  John  Howard,  ib.  1854;  C.  K. 
True,  Memoira  of  John  Howard,  the  Prisoner's  Friend, 
Cincinnati,  1878;  J.  Stoughton.  Howard  the  Philanthro- 
pist and  Hie  Friends,  ib.  1884;  R.  D.  R.  Sweeting,  Essay 
on  the  Experiences  and  Opinions  of  John  Howard,  ib.  1884; 
W.  H.  Render,  Through  Prison  Bars:  the  Lives  of  John 
Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry,  ib.  1894;  H.  H.  Scullard.  John 
Howard,  ib.  1899;  E.  C.  8.  Gibson,  John  Howard,  ib.  1901; 
DNB,  xxviii.  44-48. 

HOWE,  JOHN:  Enghsh  Puritan;  b.  at  Lough- 
borough (10  m.  n.n.w.  of  Leicester),  Leicestershire, 
May  17,  1630;  d.  at  Smithfield,  London,  Apr.  2, 
1705.  At  the  age  of  five  he  went  to  Ireland  with  his 
father,  who  had  been  ejected  from  his  living  by 
Laud,  but  returned  to  England  in  1641  and  settled 
with  his  father  in  Lancaster.  He  studied  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  at  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford (B.A.,  1650;  M.A.,  1652),  where  for  a  time  he 
was  fellow  and  college  chaplain.  At  Cambridge  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  Ralph  Cud  worth  and 


Henry  More  (qq.v.),  from  whom  he  probably  re- 
ceived the  Platonic  tinge  that  marks  his  writings. 
About  1654  he  was  appointed  to  the  perpetual  ciiracy 
of  Great  Torrington,  Devonshire.  In  this  place, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  he  was  engaged 
in  the  pulpit  on  fast-days  from  nine  to  four,  with  a 
recess  of  fifteen  minutes,  during  which  the  people 
sang.  While  on  a  visit  to  London  in  1656  Cromwell 
prevailed  upon  him  to  preach  at  Whitehall,  with  the 
result  that  Howe,  much  against  his  preferences, 
became  one  of  Cromwell's  chaplains.  Upon  Richard 
Cromwell's  retirement  he  returned  to  his  former 
parish  at  Torrington.  When  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
was  passed  he  quitted  his  church,  but  remained 
for  some  time  in  the  neighborhood,  preaching  in 
private  houses.  In  this  period  he  was  cited  before 
the  bishop  of  Exeter,  his  old  friend  Seth  Ward, 
who  vainly  urged  Howe  to  be  reordained. 

In  1666  Howe  accepted  the  Five  Mile  Act,  but 
with  the  limiting  clause, ''  so  far  as  the  laws  of  man 
are  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God."  In  1671  he 
became  chaplain  to  Lord  Massereene,  of  Antrim 
Castle,  Ireland.  Here  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Antrim  Meeting,  the  precursor  of  the  Presbyterian 
organization  in  northern  Ireland.  In  1676  he  re- 
turned to  London  as  the  successor  of  Lazarus  »Sea- 
man  at  Haberdashers'  Hall.  In  1685,  on  account  of 
the  greater  severity  shown  to  the  dissenters,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  accompany  liOrd  Wharton 
to  the  Continent,  and  the  year  following  settled  at 
Utrecht.  When  James  II.  issued  his  declaration 
for  liberty  of  conscience  in  1687  Howe  returned  to 
his  old  position  in  London.  From  this  time  till  his 
death  he  took  an  active  interest  in  current  discus- 
sions on  predestination,  the  Trinity,  and  conformity. 
In  1688  he  headed  a  deputation  of  dissenting  min- 
isters in  an  address  of  welcome  to  William. 

Howe  was  conciliatory  in  disposition,  catholic  in 
spirit,  anxious  to  promote  Christian  imity,  and  more 
than  once  he  put  his  opponents  in  controversy  to 
the  blush  by  his  moderation  and  firmness.  His 
works,  in  spite  of  being  somewhat  prolix  and  tedious, 
are  among  the  most  suggestive  and  profound  of 
Puritan  writings.  His  principal  works  are:  The 
Blessedness  of  the  Righteous  (London,  1668);  De- 
lighting in  God  (1674);  The  Living  Temple  (2  parts, 
1675-1702),  his  best-known  book;  and  The  Redeem- 
er's Tears  Wept  over  Lost  Sauls  (1684).  His  Works 
were  issued  with  a  Life  by  Edmund  Calamy  (2  vols., 
1724),  and  edited  by  J.  Hunt  (8  vols.,  1810-22). 
There  is  also  an  American  edition  (2  vols..  New 
York,  1869). 
Bibltoorapht:     H.    Rogers,    Life  and   Character   of  John 

Howe,  London,  reprinted  1879;  DNB,  xxviii.  85-88  (where 

a  list  of  scattered  notices  may  be  found). 

HOWIE,  JOHW:  Scotch  Presbyterian  layman; 
b.  at  Lochgoin  (2  m.  from  Kilmarnock),  Ayrshire, 
Nov.  14,  1735;  d.  there  Jan.  6,  1793.  He  came  of 
a  famUy  of  Lochgoin  farmers  which  for  generations 
had  been  characterized  by  stanch  devotion  to 
religious  freedom.  As  the  farm  did  not  require  all 
of  his  time,  he  found  leisure  for  literary  pursuits 
and  the  collection  of  antiquarian  relics  connected 
with  the  Covenantors.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
famous  Scots  Worthies^  or,  more  fully,  Biographia 
Scoticana;  or  a  Brief  Historical  Account  of  ...  the 
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Moat  Eminent  Scots  Worthies  (Glasgow,  1774;  2d  ed., 
2  parts,  1781-82;  ed.  W.  McGavin,  1827;  ed.  W.  H. 
Carelaw,  Edinburgh,  1870).  This  interesting  work, 
which  is  still  in  print,  contains  pithy  biographies 
of  Scottish  Reformers  and  martyrs  from  the  Refor- 
mation to  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Howie  also  edited 
various  religious  works,  including  A  Collection  of 
Lectures  and  Sermons  by  Covenanting  Clergymen 
(Glasgow,  1779;  ed.  J.  Kerr,  Edinburgh,  1880). 
Bibliography:  Biographies  arc  usually  prefixed  to  editions 
of  ScoU  WorthicM;   DNB,  xxviii.  121. 

HOWSON,  JOHN  SAUL:  Church  of  England;  b. 
at  Giggleswick-in-Craven  (36  m.  n.w.  of  Leeds), 
Yorkshire,  May  5,  1816;  d.  at  Bournemouth  (25  m. 
s.w.  of  Southampton),  Hampshire,  Dec.  15,  1885. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  CJollege,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1837;  M.A.,  1841),  and  after  being  a  private 
tutor  to  the  marquis  of  Sligo  and  the  marquis  of 
Lome,  was  ordered  deacon  in  1845  and  ordained 
priest  in  the  following  year.  In  1845  he  became 
senior  classical  master  at  Liverpool  Collegiate 
Institute,  holding  this  position,  except  for  a  short 
time  as  tutor  to  the  present  duke  of  Sutherland, 
until  1849,  when  he  was  chosen  principal  of  the 
same  institution,  an  office  which  he  discharged  until 
1865,  meanwhile  being  active  in  the  establishment 
of  a  girls*  college  at  Liverpool.  In  1866-67  he  was 
vicar  of  Wisbech  St.  Peter,  and  from  the  latter  year 
until  his  death  was  dean  of  Chester.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  practically  restored  his  cathedral  and  also 
founded  in  Chester  King's  School  and  Queen's 
School,  for  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  respect- 
ively. He  was  likewise  Hulsean  lecturer  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1862,  and  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop 
of  Ely  in  1865-67.  He  assisted  materially  in  the 
revival  of  deaconesses  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
theologically  he  was  Evangelical  rather  than  High- 
church,  also  being  opposed  to  the  Broad-church, 
despite  his  friendship  with  Charles  Kingsley  (q.v.). 
Besides  preparing  part  of  the  volume  on  Acts  for 
P.  Schaff's  Popular  Commentary  (New  York,  1880), 
Galatians  for  The  Bible  Commentary  (London,  1881), 
and  Titus  for  The  Pulpit  Commentary  (1886),  he 
wrote  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (in  col- 
laboration with  W.  J.  Conybeare;  2  vols.,  1852 — 
his  popular  reputation  rested  on  this  work  in  which 
he  had  the  historical  and  geographical  portion, 
while  Conybeare  furnished  the  translation  of  the 
speeches  and  letters  of  St.  Paul);  Deaconesses; 
or,  The  Official  Help  of  Women  in  Parochial 
Work  and  in  Charitable  InstiUdions  (1862);  The 
Character  of  St.  Paul  (Hulsean  lectures;  1864); 
Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  PauXj  and  their  Religious 
Lessons  (1866);  The  Metaphors  of  St.  Paul  (1868); 
The  Companions  of  St.  Paul  (1871);  Meditations  on 
the  Miracles  of  Christ  (2  series,  1871-77);  "  Before 
the  Table  ";  An  Inquiry  into  the  True  Meaning 
(1875);  Homely  Hints  in  Sermons  suggested  by  Ex- 
perience (1876);  Evidential  Value  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (Bohlen  lectures  at  Philadelphia;  New  York, 
1880);  HorcB  Peirince:  Studies  in  the  Life  of  St, 
Peter  (London,  1883);  Thoughts  for  Saints'  Days 
(1886);  and  the  posthumous  Diaconale  of  Women 
in  the  Anglican  Church  (with  a  brief  memoir  by  his 
son;  1880). 
Bibliourai'Iiy:  DNB,  xxviii.  130-132. 


HOYLE,  JOSHUA:  B.  at  Sorby,  near  HaDfai 
Yorkshire,  Eng.;  d.  Dec.  6,  1654.  He  was  educated 
in  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  but  became  fellow  a 
Trinity  CJollege,  Dublin,  and  took  his  degrees  d 
divinity  and  became  professor  of  divinity  in  tlot 
university.  He  devoted  himself  to  Biblical  studies 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  controversy,  and  was  a 
friend  and  warm  admirer  of  Archbishop  Ussher. 
He  fled  from  the  Irish  massacre  and  returned  to 
England,  and  became  vicar  of  Stepney,  near  Londoo. 
In  1643  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  of  Divines.  He  labored  oo  the 
committee  on  the  Confession  of  Faith.  In  164S  he 
was  appointed  master  of  University  College,  Oxford, 
and  king's  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university. 
His  two  published  works  are  A  Rejoinder  to  Mr. 
M alone,  Jesuit,  his  Reply  Concerning  Real  Prutm 
(4to,  pp.  662,  Dublin,  1641)  and  Jehoiadak's  Justke 
against  Mattan,  BaaVs  Priest,  a  sermon  (Loodoo, 
1645).  C.  A.  Briggs. 

Bibuographt:  A.  k  Wood,  AthentB  OxonienaeB,  ed.  P.  BfiA 

iii.  382.  507,  1146.  iv.  398.  4  vols.,  London,  1813-20;  DSB, 

xxviii.  134-135. 

HOYT,  WAYLAND:  Baptist;  b.  at  Cleveland,  0., 
Feb.  18,  1838.  He  was  educated  at  Colgate  Uni- 
versity, Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Brown  University  (B.A., 
1860),  and  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1863.  He  has  held 
pastorates  in  Ninth  Street  Baptist  Church,  Cin- 
cinnati (1864-67),  Strong  Place  Baptist  Charch, 
Brooklyn  (1868-81),  Memorial  and  Epiphany  Bsp- 
tlst  churches,  Philadelphia  (1882-89,  1896-1905), 
and  First  Baptist  Church,  Minneapolis  (1890-96). 
He  now  fills  the  chair  of  science  and  religion  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Temple  College,  Phila- 
delphia. In  theology  he  is  Evangelical  and  ortho- 
dox. For  twenty  years  he  has  edited  the  prayw- 
meeting  department  in  the  Homiletie  Review,  and 
has  been  a  constant  contributor  to  the  religious 
press.  He  has  likewise  written  Hints  and  Helps 
for  the  Christian  Life  (New  York,  1880);  Present 
Lessons  from  Distant  Days  (1882);  Gleams  from 
PauVs  Prison  (1883);  Along  the  Pilgrimage  (Phila- 
delphia, 1885);  The  Brook  in  the  Way  (New  York, 
1888);  Saturday  Afternoon  (Philadelphia,  1889); 
Light  for  Life's  Highxoay  (1889);  At  His  Feet  (New 
York,  1892);  Walks  and  Talks  with  Mr.  Spurgeon 
(Philadelphia,  1892);  For  Shine  and  Shade  (1898); 
Home  Ideals  (1904);  and  Teaching  of  Jesus  Con- 
cerning his  Own  Person  (1907). 

HRABANUS  MAURUS.    See  Rabantjs  Maurus, 

HUBER,  JOHAIfNES  NEPOMUS::  German  Ro- 
man Catholic  philosopher;  b.  in  Munich  Aug.  18, 
1830;  d.  there  Mar.  20,  1879.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Munich,  became  privat-dooent  there 
in  1854,  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy  in 
1859,  and  ordinary  professor  in  1864.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  fearless  opponents  of  Ultramontanism, 
and  later  a  leader  in  the  Old  Catholic  movement. 
His  more  important  works  are:  Die  Philosophie  der 
Kirchenvdter  (Munich,  1859),  which  was  placed 
upon  the  Index  in  1860;  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena 
(1801);  Studien  (1867);  Das  PapsUum  und  der 
SUiat  (1870);  Die  Lehre  Darwins  kritisch  betrachtet 
(1871);    and  Der  Jesuiten-Orden  nach  seiner  Ver- 
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fassung  und  Doctrine  Wirksamkeit  und  Geschichte 
characterisiert  (Berlin,  1873),  which  was  immediately 
placed  upon  the  Index.  He  also  had  a  large  share 
in  the  famous  book  Der  Papst  und  daa  Komilf  von 
Janus  (Munich,  1869). 

Bibuooraphy:  £.  Zirngiebl,  Johannes  Huber,  Goths,  1881. 
HUBER,  SAMUEL:  Swiss  Protestant  contro- 
versialist; b.  at  Burgdorf  (11  m.  n.e.  of  Bern)  1547; 
d.  at  Osterwiek  (42  m.  w.s.w.  of  Magdeburg),  Han- 
over, Mar.  23,  1624.  He  studied  theology  at  Bern 
and  at  German  universities,  became  pastor  at 
Saanen  in  1570,  and  at  Burgdorf  in  1581,  where  he 
obtained  the  office  of  treasurer,  or  vice-dean  of  the 
chapter.  On  the  occasion  of  the  innovation  of 
broken  bread  in  the  communion,  in  place  of  the 
hitherto  customary  wafer,  he  attacked  Abraham 
Muslin  and  the  preachers  of  Bern  with  such  success 
that  the  ancient  custom  continued  in  force  till  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Soon  after- 
ward he  turned  upon  Theodore  Beza,  who  had 
sanctioned,  in  writing,  flight  from  the  plague. 
Although  Beza  had  retracted  his  opinion,  by  advice 
of  friends,  Huber  continued  to  combat  him,  without 
even  submitting  his  book  to  the  prescribed  censor- 
ship. Huber  made  a  still  greater  stir  when,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Miimpelgart  Colloquy  in  1586  (see 
MCmpeloart,  Colloquy  of),  he  expressed  himself 
in  sharp  terms  against  the  Reformed  doctrine  of 
predestination.  For  this  he  was  obliged  to  answer 
before  the  superior  chapter-court  in  1587,  and  in  a 
disputation  at  the  town-hall  of  Bern  in  1588. 
Shortly  afterward  he  was  deposed  from  his  office, 
and,  on  failing  to  observe  the  enjoined  silence,  he 
was  banished  from  the  country  June  28,  1588. 

In  July,  1588,  Huber  repaired  to  Ttibingen.  Here 
he  enjoyed  the  support  of  Duke  Louis,  who  sought 
to  bring  about  his  reinstatement  at  Bern.  When 
this  was  refused  Huber  subscribed  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  and  became  pastor  at  Derendingen,  where 
he  resumed  his  literary  activity  against  his  previous 
adversaries,  as  well  as  against  the  Jesuits.  In  1589 
he  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  the  sacrificial  death 
of  Christ  for  the  sin  of  all  mankind,  thus  incurring 
strife  with  the  Wiirttemberg  theologians.  Never- 
theless, he  affirmed  his  doctrinal  agreement  with 
them,  on  quitting  his  appointment  in  1592  to  accept 
a  call  to  the  University  of  Wittenberg.  Here  he 
was  cordially  received  by  iEgidius  Hunn,  Polycarp 
Leiser,  and  Solomon  Gesner,  who  hoped  to  find  in 
him  an  aggressive  opponent  of  Calvinists  and  Crypto- 
Calvinists.  But  here,  too,  sharp  differences  soon 
came  to  pass,  especially  between  Huber  and  Poly- 
carp Leiser.  When  Hunn  sought  to  mediate  he, 
in  turn,  had  to  incur  the  reproach  of  Calvinism. 
Pacific  overtures  on  the  part  of  the  rector  of  Witten- 
berg University,  a  colloquium  in  1593,  electoral 
commissioners  and  pleaders,  as  also  Leipsic  pro- 
fessors, could  not  effect  a  reconciliation.  After 
negotiations  at  the  imperial  Diet  of  Regensburg, 
reenforced  by  foreign  theologians,  and  further  con- 
ferences at  Torgau,  had  proved  in  vain,  he  was  dis- 
missed from  his  professorship,  and  banished  from 
the  country  at  the  beginning  of  1595.  Though  he 
never  lacked  for  friends,  he  was  now  compelled  to 
wander  from  place  to  place,  an  "  embittered 'martyr 
of   universalism."     He  appealed   to  the   imperial  I 


supreme  court  at  Speyer  for  vindication,  but  with- 
out success,  and  also  knocked  in  vain  at  the  doors 
of  Berlin,  Helmstedt,  and  Dresden. 

GeORQ  Mt^LLER. 
Biblioqrapht:  J.  A.  Schmid,  Diaeertatio  .  ,  .  de  8.  Hu- 
bert vita,  fatia  et  doctrina,  Helmstadt.  1708;  A.  Schweixer, 
Die  proteatantiaehen  Centraldogmen,  i.  501  sqq.,  Zurich, 
1854;  Trechsel,  in  Bemer  Taachenbuch,  1854;  G.  Frank, 
Geachichte  der  proteatantiaehen  Theologie,  i.  271  sqq.,  Leip- 
sic, 1862;  G.  Finsler,  Bibliographie  der  reformierten  Kirche 
in  der  Schtoeiz,  i.  126,  Bern.  1896;  £.  Bloesch,  Geachichte 
der  achvoeiaeriach-reformierten  Kirche,  i.  256-^258,  398, 
Bern,  1898;  G.  Kawerau,  Reformation  und  Gegenreformiy' 
tion,  p.  388,  Freiburg,  1899;   ADS,  xiii.  248-249. 

HUBER,  VICTOR  AIME:  Social  reformer;  b.  at 
Stuttgart  Mar.  10,  1800;  d.  at  Wemigerode  (40  m. 
s.w.  of  Magdeburg)  July  19,  1869.  After  private 
instruction,  he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine, 
languages,  and  history  at  Gdttingen.  Although 
baptized  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  was 
indifferent  toward  all  confessions  and  without 
religious  convictions.  When  twenty  years  old  he 
passed  his  medical  examination  at  WUrzburg. 
To  complete  his  studies  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Humboldt,  Cuvier, 
Benjamin  Constant,  Lafayette,  and  others.  In 
the  course  of  time  he  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  medical  profession.  Personal  experiences 
and  contact  with  many  famous  men  changed 
his  religious  and  social  views  and  brought  him 
nearer  to  Christianity.  In  1828  he  became 
teacher  in  the  business  school  of  Bremen.  In  1833 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  modem  philology  at 
Rostock,  in  1836  at  Marburg.  A  call  to  Berlin  in 
1843  developed  the  ideals  of  politics  and  social 
reform  to  which  his  nature  inclined  him. 

On  account  of  his  views  regarding  Church  and 
politics  Huber  was  received  coldly,  and  as  a  teacher 
he  was  not  very  successful;  so  he  was  thrown  chiefly 
upon  writing.  In  1845  he  edited  a  periodical  called 
JanuSf  Jahrbiicher  deutscher  Gesinnungt  Bildung  und 
That,  but  with  little  success.  Moreover,  the  year 
1848  made  him  lose  his  faith  in  a  regeneration  of 
monarchy,  and  he  was  never  reconciled  with  the  idea 
of  constitutional  government.  The  cardinal  points 
of  his  program  were  association  and  colonization. 
The  working  classes  should  be  organized  according 
to  their  occupations  upon  the  material  basis  of  a 
common  property  which  was  to  be  newly  produced 
by  them  and  upon  the  religious  and  moral  founda- 
tions, which  Christian  education  offers  according  to 
the  needs  and  customs  of  each  class  of  people.  If  a 
certain  locality  possessed  more  people  than  it  could 
support,  he  proposed  a  scheme  of  colonization  by 
transplanting  the  surplus  into  another  locality.  In 
their  efforts  to  redeem  themselves  the  laboring 
classes  should  be  assisted  by  the  ruling  classes. 
Huberts  efforts  at  practical  realization  of  his  ideas 
in  Berlin  were  met  by  indolence  and  indifference 
on  the  part  both  of  the  conservative  party  and  of  the 
laboring  classes,  and  church  people  did  not  see  any 
importance  in  his  scheme  for  the  building  up  of 
congregations.  Isolated  from  all  his  friends,  Huber 
left  Berlin  in  1851  and  settled  at  Wernigerode,  where 
he  tried  his  ideals  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  also  with- 
out success.  His  most  prominent  works  are  Reise- 
brief e    (2   vols.,  Hamburg,  1865);   Sociale   Fragen 
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(7  parte,  Nordhausen,  1869-69);  and  Konkordia, 
a  periodical  appearing  at  irregular  intervals.  A 
volume  of  Ausgewdhlte  Schrifterif  ed.  K.  Munding, 
with  biographical  sketch,  appeared  at  Berlin  in  1894. 
(Thsodob  Schaixr.) 

Bibuoorapht:  R.  Elrera,  Victor  Aimi  Huber.  2  Tola., 
Bremen.  1872-74;  E.  Jiger.  Victor  Aimi  Huber,  Berlin. 
1880;  ADB.  xiii.  249. 

HUBERHTUS  (HUBER),  CASPAR:  Writer  of 
devotional  books  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation; 
b.,  according  to  tradition,  at  Wilspach  (a  place 
otherwise  unknown),  Bavaria,  Dec.  21,  1500;  d.  at 
Oehringen  (33  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart)  Oct.  6,  1553. 
It  is  said  that  he  became  a  monk,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Reformation  escaped  from  the 
monastery.  In  1522  he  was  matriculated  in  Witten- 
berg and  spent  some  years  there.  From  about  1525 
he  appears  in  Augsburg,  apparently  as  an  assistant 
to  Urbanus  Rbegius  (q.v.).  His  special  gifte  lay  in 
the  direction  of  devotional  literature.  When  the 
Evangelical  preachers  had  to  leave  Augsburg  in  1530 
Huberinus  remained.  As  almost  the  only  theo- 
logical representative  of  Lutheranism,  he  labored 
in  intimate  union  with  a  small  circle  in  the  interest 
of  the  Lutheran  views,  attacking  especially  the 
Zwinglians.  As  the  Evangelical  party  of  Augsburg 
was  threatened  with  isolation  by  its  attacks  on  the 
Romaniste,  the  city  felt  the  necessity  of  resuming 
negotiations  with  Wittenberg,  and  in  1535  sent 
Huberinus  thither  as  mediator.  As  a  consequence, 
Johann  Forster,  a  strict  Lutheran,  was  called  to 
Augsburg,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  Witten- 
berg Concord.  For  the  strengthening  of  Lutheran- 
ism, Huberinus  accepted  an  official  position  as 
assistant  preacher  to  Wolfgang  Musculus(q.v.).  In 
1544  he  left  Augsburg  and  followed  a  call  as  preacher 
to  Oehringen.  He  surprised  the  friends  of  strict 
Lutheranism  by  accepting  the  Interim.  In  1551  he 
was  called  back  to  Augsburg  to  introduce  the 
Interim  there,  but  after  a  few  months  was  expelled 
from  the  city,  with  other  advocates  of  the  Interim, 
and  returned  to  Oehringen.  He  wrote  Ein  irdsUich 
Sermon  von  der  Urstendl  Christi  den  Schwachen  im 
Olauben  niUzlich  zu  leaen  (Wittenberg,  1525);  Trost 
au8  der  Schriffi  fiir  eynen,  der  jnn  angst  vnd  nott 
zu  Gott  vnib  Hilffe  achreiet  (1525);  Vom  Zom  und 
der  Giite  Gottes,  with  a  commendatory  preface  by 
Luther  (1529).  Against  Schwenckfeld  and  the  Ana- 
baptiste  in  Augsburg  he  published  Eilich  Schlxiszrede 
vom  gnadenbundi  Christi,  das  ist  vom  Tauff  vnd  vom 
Kinderglavben  (1529)  and  Siebenzig  SchliLss  rede 
odder  Puncte  von  der  Rechten  handt  Gottes  vnd  der 
gewaU  Christi  (1530;  often  reprinted).  In  his 
official  activity  as  assistant  of  Musculus  he  wrote 
Vom  wahren  Erkenntnis  Gottes  (1537),  containing 
the  principal  contente  of  his  instructions  for  young 
people;  Das  Streitbuchlein  (ISAl);  Katechismus  mit 
vielen  schdnen  Spruchen  (1543) ;  Der  kleine  Katechis- 
mus (1544),  an  epitome  of  the  preceding;  Viertzig 
kurze  Predigten  uber  den  Katechismus  far  die  Haus- 
vdter  (1550?,  edited  in  Latin  by  Johann  Lonicer, 
1554).  He  also  wrote  a  conmientary  on  Jesus  Sirach 
(Nuremberg,  1553).  His  devotional  writings  were 
long  popular  and  were  reprinted  as  late  as  the 
eighteenth  century.  (T.  Kolde.) 


Bibliogbapbt:  J.  C.  Wibel.  in  FortgeMetxte  rtOhHdu  An- 
wterkunoen^  pp.  16.  18,  Weimar,  1738  aqq.;  idem.  Hdi»> 
lohiadu  Kirchen-  und  Re/orfnationahimtorie^  Onolibteh. 
1752  sqq.;  H.  Beck.  Die  ErbauunomiiUeratur  der  erm^i- 
haehen  Kirche  DeuttdUatuU,  pp.  171  aqq..  EziangeD,  IS81 
HUBERT,  KONRAD:  Friend  and  assistant  of 
the  Strasburg  Reformer  Butzer;  b.  at  Bergzabem 
(8  m.  8.W.  of  Landau)  1507;  d.in  Basel  Apr.  23, 1577. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  artisan,  and  at  twelve  yean 
old  went  to  the  Heidelberg  schooL  In  1526  he 
was  in  Basel,  where  he  became  convinced  of  Etso- 
gelical  truth.  (Ecolampadius,  shortly  before  hs 
death  in  1531,  recommended  the  young  man  to 
Butzer,  whose  assistant  he  became  in  Strasburg, 
not  only  in  the  ministry,  but  also  in  Lis  literary 
work.  After  Butzer  left  Strasburg  (1549)  evil 
times  came  for  Hubert.  The  Lutheran  theologians, 
with  Marbach  at  their  head,  gradually  deprived  him 
of  his  offices  (1562-75),  and  he  finally  retii^i  alto- 
gether from  public  life.  In  1572  he  edited  the  Stras- 
burg hymn-book  and  composed  some  h3rmns.  His 
last  years  were  spent  upon  an  edition  of  Butler's 
works.  Grindal,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
active  in  procuring  him  such  as  were  written  in 
England.  But  imfavorable  circumstances  delayed 
the  work;  of  the  proposed  ten  voliunes  only  one 
was  published,  which  contained  especially  the  wri- 
tings published  in  England  but  unknown  in  Germany, 
and  is  therefore  known  as  **  Tomus  Anglicanus " 
(Basel,  1577).  Paul  GReNBEHG. 

Bibuoorapht:  W.  Rohrich,  Mittheilunoen  aus  der  Geadiidu 
der  evangeliaehen  Kirche  dee  Eleaeeee,  iii.  245-274.  8trm»- 
burg,  1855;  J.  W.  Baum,  Capita  und  Buteer.  pp.  586-5S9. 
Elberfeld,  1860;  F.  W.  Cullmann,  EhrenoedHchtnie  Ktm- 
rod  UuberU,  Strasburg,  1862;   ADB,  xiii.  261-263. 

HUC,  ac,  ^ARISTE  REGIS:  French  Roman 
Catholic  missionary;  b.  at  Toulouse  Aug.  1,  1813; 
d.  in  Paris  Mar.  31,  1860.  He  studied  at  Toulouse, 
joined  the  Congregation  of  St.  Lazarus  at  Paris,  and 
went  to  China  as  a  missionary  in  1839.  After  work- 
ing in  the  southern  provinces  for  a  time,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Peking,  and  eventually  settled  in  the 
Valley  of  Black  Waters,  or  He  Shuy,  to  the  north  of 
Peking  and  just  beyond  the  Great  Wall.  Late  in 
1844,  accompanied  by  Joseph  Gabet  and  a  Tibetan 
convert,  he  set  out  upon  his  remarkable  journey 
of  exploration  through  Tibet.  He  reached  Lhasa 
Jan.  29,  1846,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  establish  an 
important  mission  there  when  the  Chinese  ambas- 
sador interfered  and  had  Hue  and  Gabet  conducted 
back  to  China.  Broken  in  health,  he  returned  to 
Europe  in  1852.  Hue  was  the  author  of  three  work^ 
that  have  justly  enjoyed  great  popularity:  Souvenirs 
d'un  voyage  dans  la  Tariarie,  le  Thibet  et  la  Chine 
(2  vols.,  Paris,  1850;  Eng.  transl.,  Travels  in  Tar- 
iary,  Thibet^  and  China  during  .  .  .  1844r-4$,  2 
vols.,  London,  1851);  L*Empire  chinois  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1854;  Eng.  transl..  The  Chinese  Empire, 
London,  2  vols.,  1855),  which  was  crowned  by 
the  Academy;  and  Le  Christianisme  en  Chine 
en  Tartarie  et  au  Thibet  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1857-58; 
Eng.  transl.,  Christianity  in  Chinay  Tariary,  and 
Thibet,  3  vols.,  London,  1857-58),  which  con- 
tains much  valuable  historical  information.  On 
account  of  the  strangeness  of  the  things  described 
in  the  Souvenirs  Hue  was  accused  of  fabrication; 
but  the  credibility  of  his  account  has  been  fully 
established  by  later  researches. 
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HUCBALDOFST.AMAND:  Flemish  Benedictine; 
b.  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century;  d.  at  St. 
Amand  (6  m.  n.n.w.  of  Valenciennes)  June  20,  930. 
He  studied  at  St.  Amand  under  his  famous  uncle, 
Milo,  and  at  St.  Germain  d'Auxerre  under  Heiric. 
He  succeeded  Milo  as  head  of  the  monastery  school, 
apparently  before  his  uncle's  death  (872),  but  the 
fame  of  his  learning  brought  him  a  call  to  St.  Bertin, 
and,  about  893,  to  Reims,  where,  at  the  request  of 
Archbishop  Fulco,  he  and  his  fellow  pupil  Remi- 
gius  revived  the  school  in  that  city.  On  the  death 
of  Fulco,  however,  Hucbald  returned  to  St.  Amand, 
where  he  spent  the  remain^der  of  his  life.  He  was 
the  author  of  various  legends  of  the  saints,  among 
which  the  lives  of  Rictrud  and  Lebuin  are  of  his- 
torical value.  Of  his  verse,  only  two  short  hynms 
have  been  preserved,  together  with  two  poems  ad- 
dressed to  Charles  the  Bald,  one  of  them  a  eulogy 
of  baldness  in  136  hexameters,  exclusively  composed 
of  words  beginning  with  c.  Hucbald  is  an  important 
figure  in  the  history  of  music,  since  the  b^inning 
of  the  musical  notation  and  the  use  of  the  staff  may 
be  traced  to  him;  although  M filler,  who  allows  him 
only  the  authorship  of  the  De  harmonica  instUutione, 
refers  the  beginning  of  choral  music  and  the  new 
musical  notation  by  means  of  letters  to  another 
Hucbald,  about  a  century  earlier,  to  whom  he 
ascribes  the  De  musioa  enchiriadia. 

(R.  SCHHID.) 
Biblioorapht:  His  poema  are  in  MPL,  cxxxii.;  in  J.  A. 
Giles,  Aneodota  Beda,  Lanfranci  et  aliorum,  London,  1844, 
and  were  published  at  Paris,  1853;  consult  also  E.  de 
Coussemaker,  Mimoire  9ur  Hucbald  moin»  de  8t  Amand 
et  aur  ses  traiUs  de  mueiqtte,  Douai,  1841  (best;  but  very 
rare);  O.  Nisard,  Hucbald,  Paris,  1867;  Hiatoire  litUraire 
de  la  France,  vi  210-211;  H.  M  Oiler,  Hucbalde  echU  und 
unechte  Schriften  Hber  Mueik,  Leipsic,  1884;  Wattenbach, 
DGQ,  i  (1885).  125.  232.  282,  350.  352,  376,  i  (1893).  301, 
407.  408.  u.  515;  CeilUer.  Auteure  eacrie,  xii  790-803; 
KL,  vi.  333-334;   Moeller.  ChrieUan  Church,  u.  208.  213. 

HUEBMAIER  (HUBMAIER,HI£BMAIER,  HUEB- 
MOER,   HUBMOER),   httb'mai-er,    BALTHASAR: 
German  Anabaptjistt-b.  at  Friedberg  (4m.  e.s.e.  of 
Augsburg)  after  1580;  d.  at  Vienna  Mar.  10, 1528.    In 
I  ^  ,  ISCia  he  began  the  study  of  philosophy 

Early  and  theology  at  the  University  of  Frei- 
Life  burg,  where  Eck,  the  future  opponent 
of  Luther,  was  one  of  his  instructors.  In 
1512  he  removed  to  Ingolstadt,  where  he  received 
a  pastorate  and  the  professorship  of  theology  at  the 
university.  In  1516  he  went  to  Regensburg  as 
preacher  at  the  cathedral,  and  in  1521  accepted 
a  call  to  Waldshut,  a  town  of  Lower  Austria,  which, 
because  of  its  situation  and  the  peculiar  character 
of  its  inhabitants,  was  well  adapted  for  the  develop- 
ment of  liberal  ideas.  In  Mar.,  1523,  he  made  open 
profession  of  the  Reformed  faith,  visited  Zurich  and 
St.  Gall,  and  entered  into  communication  with 
Zwingli,  Vadian,  and  CEcolampadius.  He  attended 
the  Second  Zurich  Conference  (Oct.  26-28,  1523)  as 
a  supporter  of  Zwingli.  In  the  beginning  of  1524 
he  published  his  Schluasrederif  directed  against  the 
mass,  image-worship,  fasting,  pilgrimages,  purga- 
tory, and  celibacy.  At  Pentecost,  1524,  Waldshut 
embraced  the  Evangelical  faith  and  entered  into  an 
agreement  for  the  defense  of  HObmaier,  whose 
course  had  aroused  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Lower  Austria.  When  the  latter  made  a 
v.— 25 


show  of  force  Hdbmaier  sought  refuge  for  a  time  at 
Schaffhausen,  but,  returning  in  Oct.,  1524,  he  be- 
came the  director  of  the  religious  and  political  policy 
of  the  town. 

About  this  time  he  showed  a  tendency  to  depart 
from  the  tenets  of  Zwingliamsm  and  to  adopt  Ana- 
baptist doctrines.  Very  soon  Waldshut 
Becomes  became  the  center  of  religious,  social, 
an  and  political  ferment.  Its  bold  attitude 
Anabaptist,  toward  the  Austrian  power  had  drawn 
the  attention  of  Germany;  it  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  citadels  of  the  new  faith,  and 
its  leading  citizen  as  a  leading  champion  of  Evan- 
gelical faith.  Probably  at  this  time  he  fell  under  the 
influence  of  Thomas  Manzer;  and  he  certainly  was 
in  communication  with  the  Zurich  radicals  Grebel, 
Manz,  and  Reublin,  who  were  preaching  adult 
baptism.  HUbmaier  embraced  ardently  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Swiss  leaders  and  became  convinced 
that  adult  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  were  the 
only  Chrisitan  sacraments.  Meanwhile  the  Ana- 
baptist community  had  been  established  in  Zurich, 
but  its  members  were  forced  to  flee,  and  Reublin, 
among  others,  sought  refuge  at  Waldshut.  At 
Easter,  1525,  HObmaier  was  baptized  by  Reublin, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  a  large  number 
of  the  citizens,  after  which  a  radical  change  in  the 
form  of  public  worship  ensued.  In  a  controversy 
with  Zwingli,  which  soon  broke  out,  the  Waldshut 
preacher  issued  two  works.  Von  dem  chriaUichen  Ta-uf 
der  Olaubigen  and  Ein  Oeaprdch  von  dem  Kindertai/, 
both  published  in  1526.  The  essence  of  baptism, 
he  maintained,  is  the  expression  of  personal  faith 
and  of  the  obligation  which  that  faith  imposes.  He 
rejected  the  arguments  deduced  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  favor  of  infant  baptism,  and  argued  that 
the  practise  is  actually  forbidden  inasmuch  as  it 
falls  under  Matt.  xv.  13,  which  prohibits  idolatry. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  baptism  that  proceeds  from 
conscious  and  acknowledged  faith  is  the  necessary 
condition  for  the  existence  of  a  Christian  commu- 
nity. 

Waldshut  was  soon  brought  into  close  relations 

with  the  participants  in  the  peasants'  uprising. 

Httbmaier's  attitude  toward  the  revolt 

The        has  been  variously  estimated.    While 

Peasants'    he  undoubtedly  had  some  part  in  the 

War.       insurrection,  the  initial  participation 

therein   by  Waldshut  took   place   in 

Hilbmaier's  absence,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  he 

did  not  advocate  deposition  of  the  authorities  and 

selection  of  new  governmental  officials.    In  Apr., 

1525,  a  closer  union  was  concluded  between  the 

peasants  and  the  citizens  of  Waldshut,  and  the  latter 

suppUed  aid  to  the  rebels.    As  a  result,  after  the 

defeat  of  the  rebel  bands,  the  town  was  occupied 

by  the  troops  of  the  government  in  December,  and 

in  the  same  month  under  the  auspices  of  Johann 

Faber  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  reintroduced. 

Htibmaier  fled  to  Zurich,  where  he  was  arrested, 

and,  from  fear  of  being  delivered  to  the  Austrian 

authorities,  consented  [under  torture]  to  abjure  his 

views.     This  he  did  on  Apr.  6,  1525,  but,  going  to 

Constance,  he  repudiated  the  act  as  having  been 

done  \mder  compulsion.     This  moved  Zwingli  to 

characterize  him  as  a  man  actuated  solely  by  a  de- 
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Hire  for  notoriety  and  gain.  [Zwingli's  participa- 
tioQ  in  the  torture  of  Hubumicr  and  hm  cynical 
remarka  about  the  recantation  are  biota  on  hts 
reputation.  He  wrote  to  a  friend  that  Hfibmaier 
had  changed  nol  his  mind  but  his  nerve,  a.  b.  n.] 

In  July,  1526»  Habmaier  came  to  NikoUbur^  in 

Moravia,  where,  having  gained  the  protection  of 

Martin  G{^schl,  he  transformed  the  in^ 

Activity  in  eipient  Lutherao  conjugation  into  an 

Moravia.  Anrtbaptust  community*  convertini;  the 
nrdnititera  Oswald  Gtait  and  Hans  Spit- 
lehnayer,  und  \'on  Lichtenstein  himself.  From  all 
directions  the  Anabaptists  flocked  to  Moravia^  and 
Nikobibun?  became  for  a  time  the  center  of  the 
movement.  Hilbmaier  there  entered  on  the  most 
aetive  perio«i  of  his  literary  career.  Besides  a  num* 
ber  of  IraciiJ  directed  against  Zwingli  and  (Ecolam- 
|iafiiiiB,  lie  puljlished  IJS  Ariikel  dt^  chri^liehen 
Gltiubcns^  in  which  he  based  true  belief  on  the  Lord's 
8upi>er  and  baptbm;  Ein  etnfiiUiger  UnkTricht  and 
Etrm  Form  dm  Nuthimats  Chrisii  have  to  do  with 
the  Lord's  Supper;  his  tracts  Von  der  briiderlichen 
t^trafe  and  Vom  chrUUickcn  Barm  deal  with  com- 
munal discipline;  while  Vom  Schwcrt  treats  of  the 
relations  of  Christians  to  established  authority  which 
he  supported.  He  wrote  also  on  the  frectlom  of 
the  iijul,  maintaining  that  theJiis  against  the  Ren 
formeil  theologians.  The  AjiabapHHt  movement 
spreitd  from  Moravia  into  the  TyroU  Salzburg,  and 
the  two  Aualriaa,  and  as  a  conse^iuence  systemaiic 
perst^cution  began.  In  1527  HUbnuder's  aurrender 
wa.s  tiemanded  and  gran  ted ,  He  was  taken  to 
Vienna,  where  he  attempted  to  make  his  peats  by 
olTering  broad  concessioim  based  on  opposition  to 
Luther  and  Zwingli;  but  on  the  questions  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  baptism  he  refused  to  yield,  and 
on  Mar*  10  he  was  burned.  HLs  place  13  undeniably 
in  the  front  rank  of  German  Anabaptii*ts,  along  with 
Denkt  Huetzer,  and  H\it,  He  differs  from  the  last 
In  his  higher  theological  gift^,  and  from  the  first  in 
his  freeiiom  from  mystical  elements.  He  represents 
the  simple,  conservative  Anabaptist  doctrine  which 
grounded  itself  on  the  Scriptures. 

(A,  HEfQLKIit.)  K.  HOLL. 
BiBLiiooaAPflT:  Apart  from  the  bio^uphy  in  IkihemtflLn  by 
F.  HoBchok,  Brauii,  iStlT,  Eng,  fransL  by  W.  W.  Evert s, 
in  Tmoj  Baptiit  Hi^tori^l  Maffa£inti,  1891-02,  the  thrpe 
WQrks  ni  vultie  Ami  U.  HchnE-iber,  in  hb  Tatehe-Hhuch  fur 
Getchiahie  und  Alterihum,  Freibura.  1839,  pp.  1-130, 
1840.  pp  153-2.14  (ijiefiimplet*?,  third  part  ticvfer  supplied): 
J,  LcMwrth,  Doctm'  Batthatar  Hiibmaifr,  Br  dun.  1893"  and 
H.  C.  Voddar,  Baltha^r  HabmaUr,  N^wYork,  1905  tbflaed 
Upon  thufuagh  and  indepetident  stud^'^  of  Ihtii  iKJurcei,  in- 
cluding the  writingsi  of  H<lbniaier.  which  are  now  rare, 
frith  CJCtendefl  quota tions  from  them;  it  contJiinH  ^n  &n- 
Ootat«d  hiblioKinphy,  pp,  xv.-xjciv.,  wbirh  leaves  little 
to  be  deffircd},  Much  matcfijiJ  pertinent  to  the  siubjert  iq 
Oontained  in  the  literature  under  Zwingli^  Huldrkich; 
■Jid  Anahaptibtee.  Consult  capcciAlly:  A.  H.  NewTnan, 
Jliat.  €f  Anli-Pisdi^ptimfi,  chups.  til,  viti.,  x.,  xtv.,  Phila- 
delphla,  1S()7:  3.  M.  Jackson,  Hiddrtich  Btdngli^  chap, 
xii.  iSew  Vork,  1903. 

HtJELS,  PETER:  German  Roman  Catholic;  li. 
at  MilHri|;en  Oct.  7,  1S50.  He  was  etlucated  at  the 
Umveraity  of  Munster  from  1872  to  1876,  aod  after 
being  private  tutor  to  Prinec  RadoHn  (1876-^1), 
was  cathetlral  preacher  at  Miinster  (1881=94)*  In 
1894  he  was  appointed  &  member  of  the  cathedral 
chapter,  and  since  1901  has  been  professor  of  pas- 


toral theology  and  liturgies  at   the  rtuvfis^^ 
Mtinater.    He  has  written  BeUtunden  fiir  Vo 
de9  AUiirssakramenUs  (MOxiater,  1801);  JktXm 
unaer  (a  collection   af  sermoiifl;     1S93);   iflifi 
meim  Hii/cmm). 

HUELSEMAIVir,  JOHAJf  H :  One  of  the  ii»oit 
inent  literary  opponenta  of  Calixtus:  b.  M 
(65  m.  n.w.  of  Bremen),  Hanover,  Dec. 4, 1602 («u] 
d.  at  Leiptie  June  13^  1661.  He  waa  edue&tdt 
NordeDi  Stade^  and  Hanover.  Before  be  M 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  went  to  the  L'mw^ 
sity  of  Eo8tock,  and  two  years  la  tar  to  Wittifdb| 
In  1627  he  removed  to  LeipsiCp  wber?  he  wu^ 
mitted  to  lecture.  In  1629  he  was  appointed  [i»- 
feesor  at  Wittenbei^,  irhere  he  achieved  flis  autbixv 
tative  position.  In  1630  he  waa  sent  to  Lelpdicv 
a  delegate  to  a  convention  in  behalf  of  tha  Aiii;^ 
ConfesBion,  and  in  1645  he  took  a  l**AHing  pofitiDi 
at  the  eolloquy  in  Thnm. 

So  far  Hubemann  had  lean^  tow&rd  tht  h- 
formed  te^chtngs^  although  he  did  not  opeclT 
C^wfess  them;  but  now,  swept  along  bj  CalovkiL% 
who  had  become  Ms  opponent,  he  denied  alt  b 
former  (induct  and  advanced  the  orthodox  asm 
by  becoming  one  of  the  most  prominent  advereajio 
of  Calixtus.  To  clear  his  dubious  position  fromtk 
j unified  sUBpiciona  of  the  Lutheran  theotogi^iu  ^ 
wrote  his  Calviniimus  irrecorunlie^lis  {WittmibsT^ 
1644)  as  the  counterfMirt  of  Bii^bop  Joseph  H*ll'< 
R&ma  irrecoTtcUii^IiSj  but  the  appendix  eEtitled 
Qum  dognmla  mrU  ad  iQluiem  eteditu  nece^Matia.  Eho"i 
how  little  he  liked  the  new  position  which  was  fofwd 
upon  him.  In  this  appendix  be  is  conciliatory  aps 
in  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  pervood 
union.  Aa  the  influcnoe  of  Caloviua  increaaed,  t^t 
author  denied  this  appendix  in  later  yeart  and 
wished  to  have  it  considered  an  immature  writini 
of  his  youth.  HIm  final  rupture  with  CaiixtUit  mal^m 
a  still  mote  unfavorable  impreasion.  Hiilsemanu 
was  the  friend  of  CalixttiB,  but.  after  the  di^utatioQ 
at  Thom  he  was  forced  to  become  his  opponent. 
Oftlixtus  had  defended  himself  against  the  Witten- 
berg faculty  by  denying  its  sole  authority  and  nor- 
mati\'e  rule  and  by  revealmg  aome  errors  in  their 
writings,  among  them  in  one  of  Hubemann's  boob. 
Immediately  the  latter  attacked  his  opponent,  not 
only  with  the  honest  weapons  of  Kterary  warfaie, 
but  by  bringing  down  upon  him  an  otRcial  denun- 
elation. 

Hvllsemann's  principal  worka  am  his  Breriarium 
theotogice  (Wittenberg,  1040i  enlaiigied  with  title, 
Externno  breti^rii  theologitF^  Lejpsic^  1655) ;  MuMer 
urui  Ausbtind  guier  Werke  (1650);  iJiai^iM  apole- 
getica  problematic  Catixiini  (1^51);  and  Z>erCo/tx- 
tin  iMche  Gewisaenswurm  ( 1 553) .  (  F .  Bofisc.  \ 

BiBLro<3HAPnT:  A.  ThoJucJc,  Drr  Gtist  d&  lutMtTi»cAem  TIM" 
toffen  WititnbrrffM,  p.  104,  Himbuni.  1852;  J.  ¥.  Erdia»no. 
LebentbesfJireUiungen  drf  wiVLetibieroiKkim  Prqftrmwwn,  Wii- 
tcnberg.  1 804 1  W.  Gas»»  GtMchirMe  der  protettanHtdim 
Dogmatik,  I  3tS,  B«r1in,  1854. 

HUET,    n''H\    PIERRE     DANIEL;     Bishop   of 

Avranches;  b.  at  Caeo,  France,  Feb.  8,  1630-  d.  at 
PartH  Jan.  20*  172 L  He  was  educated  in  the  eoUege 
of  the  Jesuits  in  his  native  eity.  In  1670^  ^ith 
Bossuet,  he  was  made  teacher  of  the  dauphin;  in 
1674  he  was  received  among  the  forty  of  the  French 
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Academy;  two  years  later  he  was  ordained  priest. 
In  1678  the  king  granted  him  the  Cistercian  abbey 
of  Auray,  near  Caen.  In  1685  he  was  elected  bishop 
of  Soissons,  but  before  papal  confirmation  was 
received  he  exchanged  the  office  (1689)  for  that  of 
Avranches,  being  consecrated  bishop  in  1692.  He 
now  devoted  himself  to  the  restoration  of  church 
discipline  in  his  diocese.  In  1609  he  resigned  his 
bishopric  and  removed  to  the  abbey  of  Fontenay, 
near  Caen.    In  1701  he  retired  to  Paris. 

Huet's  great  literary  work  was  his  edition  of 
Origen  (2  vols.,  Rouen,  1668),  the  product  of  fifteen 
years'  labor,  and  the  first  complete  collection  of 
Origen 's  commentaries,  with  Latin  translation.  It 
was  preceded  by  an  introduction,  Origenianaf  dis- 
cussing the  life,  writings,  and  system  of  the  Church 
Father.  In  Demonstratio  evangelica  ad  serenissimum 
Delphinum  (Paris,  1679),  he  tried  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion;  the  book  made  a  sensa- 
tion, and  led  Samuel  Pufendorf  to  expect  the  re- 
union of  the  Roman  and  Protestant  communions. 
In  Censura  philosophice  CartesiarKB  (1689)  and 
Alnetanos  quwstiones  de  concordia  rationis  et  fidei 
libri  tree  (Caen,  1690),  Huet  criticized  Descartes. 
He  also  wrote  De  la  situation  du  Paradis  terresire 
(Paris,  1691;  Eng.  transl.,  A  Treatise  of  the  Situa- 
tion of  Paradise f  London,  1694) ;  De  navigationibus 
Salomonis  (Amsterdam,  1693);  Histoire  du  com- 
merce et  de  la  nairigation  des  anciens  (Paris,  1716; 
Eng.  transl.,  History  of  the  Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion  of  the  Ancients ^  London,  1717);  as  well  as 
poems  and  other  works,  historical,  geographical, 
philosophical,  and  literary.  His  autobiography, 
P.  D.  Huetii  .  .  .  commenlarius  de  tthus  ad  eum 
pertinentibus  (Amsterdam,  1718),  was  translated 
into  English,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Pierre  Daniel 
Huety  with  notes  by  J.  Aiken  (2  vols.,  London, 
1810).  His  literary  remains  were  published  by  J.  T. 
d 'Olivet  under  the  title  Huetiana  (Paris,  1722). 

(C.  Pfender.) 
Bibliography:  Besides  the  autobiography,  ut  sup.,  con- 
sult: C.  Bartholmess,  Huet,  .  .  .  ou  le  aceplicUme  tht'o- 
logiqu€.  Pans,  1849;  F.  A.  de  Gournay,  Huet,  .  .  .  «a  tie 
el  see  auvree,  ib.  1854;  J.  B.  M.  Flottes.  £tude  mr  Daniel 
Huet,  ib.  1867;  K.  S.  Barach,  Pierre  Dan.  Huet  aU  Phi- 
loeoph,  Leipsic,  1862;  C.  Trochon,  in  CorreapondarU,  Dec, 
1876,  Mar.,  1877  (uses  new  sources). 

HUG,  JOHANN  LEONHARD:  Roman  Catholic 
Biblical  scholar;  b.  at  Constance  June  1,  1765;  d. 
at  Freiburg,  in  Breisgau,  Mar.  11,  1846.  After  a 
brilliant  career  in  the  University  of  Freiburg  he 
became  (1787)  superintendent  of  studies  in  the 
priests'  seminary  connected  with  the  university,  and 
in  1791  professor  of  Oriental  languages  and  of  the 
Old  Testament,  in  1792  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  service  of 
the  university.  Hug's  chief  work  was  in  the  field  of 
Biblical  criticism  and  isagogics.  He  furnished  con- 
tributions of  lasting  value  to  the  conception  of  New 
Testament  isagogics  as  a  historical  science  and  to 
the  careful  division  of  its  different  spheres  according 
to  the  requirements  of  historical  criticism.  In  spite 
of  his  critical  attitude  and  unprejudiced,  fearless 
spirit  of  investigation,  his  results  bear  a  thoroughly 
positive  and  essentially  conservative  character.  His 
chief  work  is  his  Einleitung  in  die  Schriften  des  neuen 
Testaments  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1808; 


later  eds.,  1821,  1826,  1847;  Eng.  transl.,  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Writings  of  the  New  Testament,  by  D. 
G.  Wait,  London,  1827,  and  by  David  Fosdick,  Jr., 
with  notes  by  Moses  Stuart,  Andover,  1836).  Of 
other  theological  works  may  be  mentioned  Die 
mosaische  Geschichte  des  Menschen  (Frankfort,  1793) ; 
De  antiquitate  codicis  Vaticani  commerUatio  (Frei- 
burg, 1810) ;  Das  hohe  Lied  in  einer  noch  unversuchten 
Deutung  (1813);  and  Schutzschriflfur  seine  Deutung 
des  Hoherdiedes  und  desseJben  weitere  Erkldrung 
(1815);  De  conjugii  christiani  vinculo  indissolubili 
commentatio  exegetica  (1816);  and  De  Pentateuchi 
versions  Alexandrina  commentatio  (1818). 

(O.  ZOCKLERf.) 
Biblioobapht:   A.  Maier.  OedAcktniarede  auf  Johann  Leon- 
hard  Hug,  Freiburg,  1847;   idem,  in  XL,  vi.  338-341;    K. 
Werner.  Qeechiehte  der  katholiechen  Theoloffie  in  DeuUcK- 
land,  pp.  627-633.  Munich.  1866;  ADB,  xiii.  393-394. 

HUGH,  SAINT:  The  name  of  two  English  saints, 
both  connected  with  the  city  of  Lincoln. 

1.  Bishop  of  Lincoln;  b.  at  Avalon  (26  m.  s.e.  of 
Auxerre),  Burgundy,  c.  1135;  d.  in  London  Nov.  16, 
1200.  At  the  age  of  eight,  with  his  father,  he  entered 
a  priory  of  regular  canons  at  Villarbenoit.  Here  he 
received  his  education  in  company  with  other 
children  of  noble  birth.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
about  1155  and  appointed  to  the  mission  chapel  of 
St.  Maximin  about  1159.  Shortly  after  1160  he 
entered  the  monastery  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse 
and  became  procurator  in  1170.  At  the  request  of 
Henry  II.  of  England  he  went  to  England  about 
1175  to  take  charge  of  a  Carthusian  monastery  at 
Witham,  Somersetshire.  He  became  bishop  of 
Lincoln  in  1186,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Stow, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Lincoln.  Hugh  showed  no 
slight  moral  courage.  He  never  suffered  encroach- 
ment upon  his  rights,  fearlessly  opposed  the  demands 
of  Henry,  Richard,  and  John,  and  won  their  ad- 
miration by  his  unflinching  steadfastness.  He  was 
much  esteemed  in  life,  and  after  his  death  his  tomb 
in  the  cathedral  at  Lincoln  at  once  became  a  place 
of  pilgrimage.    He  was  canonized  in  1220. 

2.  An  alleged  victim  of  ritual  murder  by  the  Jews, 
called  *'  Little  Hugh  ";  b.  at  Lincohi  c.  1246;  d. 
there  1255.  The  body  of  the  boy,  who  had  been 
missing  for  a  month,  was  found  Aug.  28,  1255,  in  a 
well  on  the  premises  of  a  Jew  named  Copin,  and 
the  Jews  of  Lincoln  were  at  once  accused  of  having 
crucified  the  child.  There  was  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  charge;  but  such  accusations  were  common 
as  a  means  of  extorting  money  from  the  Jews.  A 
"  confession  "  having  been  forced  from  Copin,  he 
and  eighteen  others  were  executed  and  their  prop- 
erty confiscated.  Ninety-one  other  Jews  were  con- 
demned to  death,  but  were  released  in  consideration 
of  a  large  ransom  paid  to  Richard,  earl  of  Cromwell. 
The  body  of  young  Hugh  was  buried  in  great  state 
in  the  cathedral  at  Lincoln,  and  a  shrine  was  erected 
over  his  tomb.  The  martyrdom  of  Hugh  has  fur- 
nished the  theme  of  various  French,  English,  and 
Scottish  ballads.  Chaucer  refers  to  it  in  his  Prior- 
ess* Tale,  and  Marlowe  in  his  Jew  of  Malta, 
Biblioobapht:    1.    The  early  anonymous  Vila  is  in  MPL, 

cliii.,  also  ed.  J.  F.  Dimock,  London,  1864;  the  same  edi- 
tor issued  another  Vila  by  Giraldus  CambrensiB,  ib.  1877, 
and  also  a  Vita  metrica,  Lincohi,  1860;  of.  T.  D.  Hardy, 
DeMriptive  Catalogue,  ii  642-650,  nos.  711-724,  in  RotU 
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iU.    94it  ^iuttf«^    tf  Ohm   W^NiftTM.   r'ni'j^t.M^ 

fv-i^fAn  ''.  juvitrwf  7  '.^  T  fc  .  I-W^-,  amt  afar  b«iii( 

^>nf4^    ICmk.    'L4()^^-^'.    Mi   tf  ICaJfiKO.   Mml 

^/fww4yinfl#r.  fA*1.,  .mtii  IWi.  -wli^i  iift  waa  dece^d 
HmIv*P»    vifh  hui  nsivtetu!^  af.  .Sm  Ffaiu9iei>.     la  j 

f.h#*'^<7  Jwt  vtrmn  biiuiwif  "  m<ytertt^^  ■  j^i  pjwi  w».  "^  ■ 

nUOnn,   mux   Wa-.    Ea^fiA   W^ifeyan; 
h.  */.  ^:Arm<fcrtlw*.  W*J«,  1*17;   d,  m  Lma/UM,  Sov,  ; 

<KA  .    IV/y;,   «r^   *n  nhi^  Witsiii^Tu  TlKoloipeal  j 

J VA  72;  *ii  Bn<chf/>n,  1^2-75;  *t  -kokib-Newiniftoii, 
f^>ri/|/>n,  \'<i:r  74;  jU  M/Mtyn  Rrjgid,  LodtImi,  l^S- 
1^1 ;  Af.  ^nrf^^d,  \^\  -M',  and  at  Brixt#>n  HOl^  Loo- 
/J^jr»,  f>>(4  ^.  lu  If^  h^  wan  mad«  mip^rinteodent 
/jI  t^i#;  W«9(it  fy>r^l/jin  M'umf^,  and  earrwd  the  enter- 
pfjm  f/u  with  ififrprfkMinti  nufsrsfom  up  to  the  time  of 
Km  'J^rath,  fij#r  thr^z-y^sar  njJe  fj^ni;  ftiMpended  in 
^rM  /taa*  Jyy  fij#r  \*><feyaft  Ojmf^rwwK,  ^'^m  .Sundaji 
h*  ^«A/<:h#^l  t//  lafflc^  er^mp^fpaiorM  at  Hi,  Jamea's 
Hall,  tli^  ;fli\A'tf:  rpfftfjKT  fA  the  miiwion,  and  waa 
ft^/Hf%\7M  A4  </ri#;  fA  t\^,  mtpd  pfj^mil^  preachen  and 
pUlltfnn  n^ftrnk^f%  in  Ku$^birtf\.  Vw  twenty  yean 
m  waA  prr/rniri^it  in  every  impcyftant  nhf^kfUM  or 
aem^feliKi//«ui  cy/fitrrA^emy.  ffe  wan  a  leader  of  the 
¥t9nifMt\  Mr/vement  aiming  at  aocial  aa  well  aa 
in/livkliial  Milvati/m,  and  carried  on  with  Car-reaeb- 
\u9i  efT«'^  crtiMH/Uni  Bf^tnnt  drinking,  gambling, 
rniMir^hall  in/leeeneiea,  and  the  inefficient  state 
regtiUti//n  tA  vice.  From  the  fieginning  he  was  a 
lea/ling  Mpirit  In  tlie  movement  for  the  fmleration  of 
tlie  n/m-Cf^iformifit  churcliea,  and  became  president 
tA  the  National  (Vjiincil  of  PI vangelical  Free  (Churches. 
He  wan  preni/lent  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  in 
IHdH  Wl,  and  for  fiftwin  yearn  was  editor  of  the 
Mfihftlinl  Tinyn,  i\u:  r>rgan  of  the  more  advanced 
MethrxlUU.  He  puhliHhed  T/u!  Atheitd  Shoemaker 
(li^ifidon,  IHHtir,  7'/if  PhiUinthropy  of  God  (1890); 
A^f/rwi/  ChriMlumity  (18W));  AUiroZ  Christianity 
(IMin^);  KnMtrUuil  Chrintinnity  (1894);  and  Morning 
LanrU  of  llintory :  A  Vint  to  Orecee,  PaUstine,  and 
KgypH\W)\). 

lliaufioRAHir:  A  IAf§  wm  written  by  hif  daughter,  Lon- 
ikin.  IWM;  hf  J.  O.  M»ntl«.  ib.  1001;  and  by  A.  Waltom. 
lb,  1007.  (VtnNUIt  alwi:  Hugh  PrUm  Uuchsu  aa  im  kruw 
Mm,  by  Ui§  titan  of  WtttmintUr  and  othm-t,  ib.  1002. 
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Ssunar  ij^  M'WnL  itooL 
fSew  York,  I»«^.  «jil  Aii^  X  LSi. 
corneFHtfooe  of  ^  Paczsdrs  rii'Mifiir  Tkm  ad 
afear  of  wfiidiL  warn  dmfimwn^  Ksw  2Sl  ISl  ^ 
Sor^  I^ITL  witk  Xr-  Xbnrlawr  W'SeL  ^  aafr  t 
•BBuoffioal  j^MUAMtf  GO  Emapc  ac  ci»  jluimji  d 
seGvscary  sewacx.  tso  <PcnFP  cne'  ftsBnflv*  : 
of  Eoropcaa  nairanna,  opsBBi^  of  Fcana 

Arehfaiiilap  Hj^|iiea  plBjcii  a  i 
'm  Amenea  tiiaa  aoj  acber  ^^— — "  CjchoEe  x  b 
day  and  rajpf^  omch.  reipeec  and  popofacCT.  Hi 
waa^  how€mr.  a  iiebniuiimd  SomaiiuR.  and  saok 
the  Rooaa  Carfinfiir  tkw  of  the  piifafie4ebaa£  i«s> 
tem.    He  was  ever  Ecadj  CO  dEfimd  &EiBaeiF  jod  &■ 

lohn  Bffcekmrii^fr.  Xidboiaa  Xnrcay,  and  Fi  f  la 
Brooks,  tdxU3€  of  the  .Vcv  Fsrk  Expnnm^  Oae  at  Bv 
acts  aa  biibop  was  to  rboiv  t&e  lay  ti  jstm  cf 
duxTcfa  pvopertj',  and  to  suuul  tfaa  titfaa  m.  his  <m 
name.  In  this  wa j  he  stopped  fi^gaSiao,  which  hsd 
brought  Romanists  into  disrepoxe.  He  abo  emab- 
hshed  (1841)  Sc  John's  CbOcse,  Fordbnu  X.  T. 
His  CcmpUU  WaHa,  fnmiwting  of  nrrsiiiwsT  mx- 
moos  and  contiim  isisl  writing  were  ^^oskA.  hf 
L.  Kehoe  (2toIs.,  New  York,  18M-«»). 
BfBUOoaAPvr:  J.  R.  G.  H«— nt>  Uft^  Cmrmafmm^amm  w^ 

WriMmm  «/  Arrldntkap  Bmtkm.  Kcv  Torfc.  1880;    J.  a 

Shea,  Artkbitk0p  J.  Bmtkm.  Bottom,  18S»:   T.  OX;i«imi. 

Amtriemu  Chmdk  Biaitnf  Swim^  a.  374-375  •<  PMMB, 

ll«w  York,  188S. 

HUGHES,  JOSEPH:  English  Baptist;  b.  in  Loo- 
don  Jan.  1, 1769;  d.  there  Oct.  12, 1833.  He  studied 
at  Bristol  College  and  at  the  Unirenitj  of  Abefdeen 
(M.A.,  1790),  became  daasieal  tutor  at  Bristol 
College  in  1791,  assistant  minister  at  Broadmead 
Chapel,  Bristol,  in  1792,  and  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Chapel  at  Battersea,  London,  in  1797.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  and  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  from  their  or- 
ganisation till  his  death.  His  writings  indude  sev- 
eral sermons  and  the  celebrated  paper.  The  ExedUnee 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (London,  1803). 
Bibuoosapht:     J.    Leifchild,    Memoir  cf  Jompk  Bmtkm, 

London,  1835. 

HUGHES,  JOSHUA  PRTTCHARD:  Church  of 
England,  bishop  of  Llandafif;  b.  at  Llandovery  (24 
m.  e.n.e.  of  Carmarthen),  (Carmarthenshire,  Wafes, 
Feb.  13,  1847.  He  was  educated  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1870),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in 
1871  and  ordained  priest  in  the  following  year.   He 
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cumLe  of  Neath  J  Glamorganshire  {187  2-77) » 

-  and  vicar  of  Newcaatle,  Bridgend,  Gkniorganflhire 
(1877-84),    aiid    of    Llantrisaotp    GlamorTg&nahirB 

^     (1884-1905),  in  addition  to  being  chaplain  to  the 

-  bmhop  of  LkndafT  from  1900  to  1905.    In  1905  he 
'WBS  conBeerat«d  bishop  of  Llandaff^ 

HUGHES,  THOMAS  PATRICK:  Proteatant  EpiB- 
cop&Jian;  b.  at  Henley  (near  LudJow,  9  m.  w.  of 
Wariwck),  Shropshire,  England,  Mar,  26,  1838.  He 
was  educated  at  L\idlow  School,  Islin^n  College ^ 
and  Cambridge  University^  but  did  not  take  a 
degree.  He  was  ordained  priest  hi  1864,  and  after 
being  assistant  at  St,  Silas,  lalingtonf  London,  for  a 
few  months  in  the  same  year,  went  to  India  in  1865. 
From  that  year  until  1SS5  he  was  a  missionary  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  acting  chaplain 
to  the  British  troops  at  Peshawar,  Afghanistan. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  Board  of  Examinem 
in  the  Afghan  Lang\mge  from  1S75  to  1885,  founder 
and  editor  of  The  Church  Qimrtsrhj  in  1882,  and 
associate  editor  of  The  Civil  and  Military  OazeUer 
Lahore,  in  1883.  In  1885  be  left  India  for  the  United 
States,  and  VBM  successively  rector  of  St.  Savior's, 
Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y,  (1885-88),  assistant  reetor 
of  All  Souls',  New  York  City  (1888),  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  New  York  City 
(1889-1902),  and  asaocbt^  rector  of  the  Church  of 
the  Epiphany,  New  York  City  (1902-03).  Since  1905 
he  baa  been  on  the  staff  of  The  New  York  Globe.  He 
has  written  Poems  of  Abdur  Rahman  (Lahore,  1872); 
Kiiid-i-A/ghani  (1872);  NoIa^  on  Mohammedanism 
(London,  1875);  Gonj-i-Pukhio  (Lahore,  1882); 
Diciionary  of  Islam  (London,  1885);  Ruhainah,  the 
Maid  of  Herat  (New  York,  1886);  American  Ann 
ceslry  (5  vols.,  Albany,  N,  Y.,  1887-90);  Heroic 
Lii^  in  Foreign  Fields  (New  York,  1895);  and  TAe 
Stage  from  a  Clergyman's  Stand-point  (1896), 

HUGO  OF  FLEUBY  (HUGO  DE  SAHCTA  MARIA) : 

Historian;  d.  not  before  1118.  He  first  appears  as 
an  inmate  of  the  abbey  of  St,  Benedict  at  Flemy 
(Saint-BenoSt-BUr-Loire,  20  m.  e.s.e.  of  Orleans), 
in  the  dioeese  of  Orldans,  a  famous  home  of  acholar- 
ship  and  learning.  Hugo  composed  the  follo\^'ing 
historical  works:  (1)  Histmia  ecdesiastica,  extant 
in  two  editions;  the  Brst,  in  four  books,  comes  down 
to  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  and  was  produced  in 
1109;  after  Hugo  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  Chronographia  tripertita  of  Anastasius  Biblio- 
thecarius,  he  undertook  a  revised  edition,  and 
brought  the  narrative  down  to  855;  this  new  edition 
came  out  in  1 1 10,  and  contains  six  books  (in  MPL, 
clxiii.  821-854).  (2)  Liber  qui  modem&rum  regum 
Francorum  contind  adns  comprises  the  time  from 
Cliarles  the  Bald  (892)  to  the  death  of  King  Philip 
(1106;  A/PL,  clxiii.  873-912).  (3)  Hietoria  Fran^ 
coram  brevis,  from  Lot  hair,  son  of  Louis  the  Pious, 
to  U08  [MPL,  ckii.  611-616).  Of  greater  interest 
than  these  historical  writings,  only  the  second  of 
which  has  value  as  a  source,  is  the  treatise  dedicated 
to  Henry  L  of  England,  Tractatus  de  regia  poiesiaie 
a  saeerdotali  dignitale  {MGH.  Lib.  de  lite,  \l,  1892, 
pp,  466-494).  The  author  advocates  that  the  spiri- 
tual and  the  temporal  powers  shall  take  joint  part 
in  the  government  of  the  world,  and  let  both  work 
together  peaceably  (ef.  C.  Mirbt,  Die  Publitiaiik  im 


Zeitalter  Gregor*  VJL,  pp.  514-515,  Leipaic,  1894). 
By  bis  Vila  S.  Sacerdotis  episcopi  Lemoidc^nsis 
(±  530;  ASB,  May,  ii.  14-22,  MPL,  cbciii.  979-1004), 
and  the  continuation  of  the  miracles  wrought  at 
Fleury  by  St.  Benedict  {Les  Mirodea  de  Saint  BetmUt 
ed.  E.  de  Or  tain,  Paris,  1858,  pp.  357  sqq.)  Hugo 
contributed  his  portion  to  ascetic  literature.  He  is 
reported  also  to  have  composed  a  commeniarius 
super  PsaUerium.  Carl  Mibbt. 

BiBLtooBJ^ftiir:  Parts  of  the  HisL  «edL,  ed,  G.  W&itK,  u  in 
MGH,  Setipi.,  U  Ciaai).  337-36*,  d.  MFL,  clxiii.  m&- 
S20.  Ctonmilt;  C.  Mirbt,  £l«  H'aA/  Qregora  Vit,,  Mar- 
burg. tS02:  E.  E&^tni,  m  NA,  xvi  (1801),  3eiH3a6; 
H,  Bohner,  SUiat  und  K^che  in  Enoland  und  in  der  Nor- 
mandie  im  Il\  nnd  IM.  Jai^kundert^  pp.  164-168,  Lflipiic, 
1890-  KL,  vi.  3SS-38d:  Nesader,  ChUtian  Chw^,  Iv. 
141-142. 

HUGO    DE   SAHCTA   MAHIA.     See  Huoo   or 

Fleusy. 

HUGO    OF    ST.    CHER     {De    Sancto    Caro): 

Dominican  and  cardinal ;  b,  toward  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  centm-y  at  St.  Cher,  a  suburb  of 
Vienne;  d.  at  Ometo  Mar.  19,  1263.  He  en- 
tered the  Dominican  monastery  of  St,  Jacob  at 
Paris  in  1224,  and  was  soon  promoted.  In  1244 
Innocent  IV.  made  him  cardinal^  and  under  Alex- 
ander IV.  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Commis- 
aion  of  Anagni  {Chartidm  universHatis  Parisiensis, 
1.  297,  333  sqq.,  337  sqq,).  Hiigo  was  very  active 
as  theological  writer^  and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
write  a  commentary  (not  yet  printed)  on  Peter 
Lombard;  his  FostiUa  sen  e&mmentariola  ju^a 
quadtupliem  Bensum  on  the  whole  Bible  has  often 
been  published,  though  it  has  no  special  merit. 
He  is  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  oldest  Biblical 
corrccfoniiwt,  i.e.^  a  list  of  more  correct  readings  of 
the  Latin  text  of  the  Bible  (Prologue  in  Denifle, 
pp.  293  sqq.).  He  wishes  to  go  back  to  the  original 
text,  whereby,  of  K)ur8e»  two  different  tasks  are 
confounded:  the  restoration  of  the  genuine  text  of 
the  Vulgate,  and  the  restoration  of  the  most  correct 
Latin  version.  Hugo's  principles  were  adopted  by 
most  of  the  later  medieval  correctors.  Another,  still 
more  important,  work,  whereby  he  became  the 
founder  of  a  new  kind  of  helps  for  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  is  his  Saororum  bibliorum  wnmrdantis,  an 
alphabetically  arranged  compilation  of  the  inflected 
words  (substantives J  adjectives,  and  verbs)  found  in 
the  cccleaiasticai  translation  of  the  Bible,  with  all 
the  passages  in  which  they  occur.  English  Domin- 
icans soon  enhanced  the  usefulness  of  the  work  by 
adding  the  text  of  the  different  passages.  The  un- 
inflected  words  were  also  added,  and  in  this  form 
the  work  was  often  printed  in  the  sbrteenth  century. 
The  division  into  chapters  is  wrongly  attributed  to 
Hugo;  it  had  already  been  undertaken  by  Stephen 
Langton  (d.  1228).  S,  M.  Dedtsch. 

Bi^uoorapeit:  The  but  edition  of  hU  worlu  u  that  of 
RoufcD,  1G48  t3  vola.).  repripted  in  MPL,  dxxv.-^htxvU. 
ConjuJt:  J.  H.  H.  SiiMen.  //u^  von  St.  Cher.  Seine  Tmi^^ 
keii  aU  Kwrdinat  lii4-&^^  Bonn.  l&OS;  t\m  iiittAite 
Htih^in  fU  ta  Fr^inoi,  *!)£.  38  aqq.;  R.  Simon,  Him- 
toire  crifi^ua  dei  princtpawj  cammeniatewt  du  Nant- 
vnau  Tittament.  ii.  114  isqq,,  Rotturdmn,  1603;  8. 
Bereer,  in  H^ub  dt  tkiologie  et  de  phUaniphie,  xvl  (1SS3), 
41  sqq.;  H.  Denifle,  Die  ffand*dvrifim  der  Bibe!k<fmk' 
loT*n  d*M  drmfghUen  Jafa-humi^tt,  i»  ALKG.  iv  (tSSfi), 
263  Kiq..  471  iqq.t  NoBudeF,  ChritHan  Chvrdi,  iv.  426^ 
ei8;  KL,  yl  385-387. 
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2.  Survey  of  'rii"rfiorr«>:f|ii-iv*Iyrny-»ic.'il  tn-.'iMs^-, 

Writings,    hu^fi    ;i  ■    tl.i-   rl.r*'-  rorin^rot*-*!    work*, 

M  If  no  rnornfi.  Ih'  nrra  m'/'-f'ra.  ari'i 
Jjt:  i.nniintv.  tnunffi,  \\i*'  vninui'\i^i\.ry  ou  Kccl' -ia-^tc"*, 
irlr.,  U-lnrif^  to  flu^  i;irli«T  jm  ri«;ri:  whik?  llio  f:rf.'«'it 
hy  ti-inritirr  wnrl.  ;  wlii'-li  Oiow  I  Ik-  schohj-^tic  aiirl 
i'nryrlo[<<t|ir;  il'tncnt  ^  of  hi-^  traiiiinir  iu  'i  rir-hf-r 
ilfvi-lojjifjcnl  \uUmii  to  tin-  lalliT  part  of  liis  life*. 
In  thill",  riir-li  Jis  till*  I'irinliti^}  liithifrtilini,  tin*  />/; 
mirrtiNLt  nil :<  full  i,  siu<\  t!u*  Ii*arni'<l  roniiriciilary  on 
till'  IJirrnrrhm  rt/lr.li/i  f>f  I)ioiiy<!ius  tin*  An'opatrito, 
fill-  my.'-tir;il  I'lfnu-nf.  is  nlhiT  confiru'd  to  a  <l<'finito 
Hplicn*  tli.'in  iillowfMi  tor'olorand  iloininatt;  the  whole-; 
nil' I  if  i-i  pn-ri  «ly  ihi-s  proportion  that,  luts  mailo 
IIui^o'h  inlhifriri*  so  fMr-ri'su'hinj^  in  hoth  mystical 
Mii'l  hrholj^itic.  lhr'oI«);ry.  iiis  cxcj^ctiral  writinirs, 
U'lrin^in;;  to  lM>th  tlir  i-arlirr  and  latfr  periods, 
ron.titut^^  iinolhiT  <livi>^ion.  DotninatcMl  by  the 
ini'lhoil  of  lh«'  thn'f'foM  wnsi^  they  arc;  tho  \r'A^\ 
ori|.^inal  of  his  works,  and  have  little  interest  outside 
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-»  r:  a  5;r— jry  c:  :ho  Li^-ory  of  -he  -^or'.i : 
A'ijm  -J  C:.K-:.  fo.In-aei  hy  chror.ol.-^^ic:*:  :s: 
a:,  i  :h.'-:..  in  :wo  r-arili'^'!  co':.:ii:r.5  c:  r-.^:-i*-!  Ani 
j'Tor-.  :i  •^:.-Tirhro:.iiri  of  Chris'ian  hiV-.c-rj-  .iown 
lO^i'):  a  C'-:.T  in  nation  by  another  ^idii.i'  brxns 
.i-i-.vn  ?o  n^ar  12iJiX  It  Las  Uv:i  .iefen-l^i 
}Ia:rt'ai.  bit  pronounce«i  not  to  be  Hiiro's  hv 
//l-•^yi'•.?  l.'U.ra'.re  de  la  France,  apparv^nily 
\V:i!ir-nbach.  and  by  Waitz.  who  eives  a  crit 
fH  I  it  ion  of  it  iMdlL  Script.,  xxiv.  nS-101). 

fliiL'o's   mystical   system   is   dominated    by 

thought  of  a  threefold  progression  in  knowled^ 

divine  things.      In  the  introiiuctioQ 

3.  His       the  commentary  on  Ecclesiostes  he  1 

Mystical     tinguLshes   three   stages:     cogitatw. 

System,     conception  by  means  of  sensual  1 

tions;   meditatio,  or  searching  into  1 

hifldcn  sense  of  that  which  has  been  thus  conceive 

and  contcmpbitio,  or  the  final  free  insight  into  t 

inwanlness  of  things.    To  the  three  organs  of  p 

ception,  the  boilily  eye,  the  speculative  reason,  a 

tlu;   contemplative   insight,    correspond    the   thi 

fundamental  objects,  matter,  soul,  and  God.    T 

Areopai^itc  division  of  the  stages  of  progress 

apfMvirs  in  various  portions  of  his  works,  sometin 

with  slight  differences,  as  when  the  stages  of  cogi 

tion  and  meflitation  are  precedwl  by  prelimim 

steps;  Iwforo  rogitaiio  comes  lectio,  and  before  nu 

laiio   prayer    and    good    works    (oratio,    operati 
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=^^niioughout  the  theoretical  is  subordinated  to  the 
^=23>raetical,  the  mystical  subjective  to  the  ecclesias- 
deal  objective.     The  pantheizing  element  of  the 
-jplder  mystical  tradition  is  kept  out  as  far  as  po&- 
--  Ffible;  even  when  he  follows  the  speculations  of  the 
pBeudo-Dionysius  most  closely,  he  still  teaches  an 
T=Axeopagitism  which  is  converted  into  ecclesiastical 
-^^orthodoxy.    Even  when  he  depicts  the  contempla- 
tive imion  with  God  under  the  aspect  of  complete 
-annihilation  of  the  human  self,  of  the  passing  of 
the  ego  into  God,  and  the  like,  there  is  no  question 
-  of  a  pantheistic  conception. 
—        Hugo's   mystical   theories   take   their   broadest 
sweep  in  the  encyclopedic  work  in  which,  following 
Isidore  of  Seville,  the  De  universo  of 

4.  The  Ilabanus  Maurus,  and  the  Imago  mundi 
Eruditio     of  Honorius  of  Autun,  he  attempts  to 

Didascalica.  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
of  secular  and  spiritual  knowledge. 
The  first  half  of  the  Eruditio  didascalica  offers  in 
three  books  a  survey  of  the  secular  or  empirical 
sciences,  while  the  second  half,  also  in  three  books, 
forms  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Scrip tiu«  and 
church  history.  What  in  some  editions  is  appended 
as  a  seventh  book  under  the  title  of  De  opere  trium 
dierum  or  De  creatione  primi  hominia  is  really  a 
separate  mystical  treatise  on  the  rise  of  human 
intelligence  from  the  consideration  of  creatures  to 
the  Trinity.  The  first  part  of  the  large  work  divides 
knowledge  into  intelligence,  or  the  higher;  science,  or 
the  lower;  and  logic,  or  the  formal.  The  last-named, 
as  a  necessary  tool,  comes  first  in  treatment,  divided 
into  the  trivium — grammar,  rhetoric,  dialectic.  The 
department  of  intelligence  is  divided  into  theoretical 
and  practical  or  ethical;  of  these  the  former  again 
falls  into  three  divisions,  theology,  mathematics,  and 
physics,  while  mathenuitics  is  once  more  subdivided 
into  the  branches  of  the  quadrivium — arithmetic, 
music,  geometry,  and  astronomy;  the  latter  has 
ethics,  economics,  and  politics  for  its  branches.  The 
domain  of  science  in  this  sense,  also  caUed  mechan- 
ics, includes  the  knowledge  necessary  for  trades, 
professions,  and  arts.  The  theological  section  of 
the  work  follows  in  the  main,  as  to  its  methodo- 
logical counsels,  the  works  of  Cassiodorus  and 
Isidore,  and  Jerome  for  its  introduction  to  Scriptural 
study,  on  the  importance  of  which  Hugo  lays  great 
stress.  He  seems  to  include  with  the  Scriptures  the 
Church  Fathers,  canons,  and  decretals — at  least  he 
applies  a  great  part  of  what  he  says  about  the  sys- 
tem and  value  of  Scriptural  study  to  them,  although 
elsewhere  (e.g.,  De  sacramerUi^,  I.,  i.  17)  he  properly 
subordinates  them  to  the  canonical  writings. 

Hugo's  fundamental  religious  views  and  doctrinal 

peculiarities  may  be  seen  most  clearly  in  the  De 

sacramerUis  christiance  fidei  or  in  the 

5.  The  shorter  compendium  Summa  sententi- 
Summa  aninij  works  based  principally  on  Au- 
and  De     gustine  and  Gregory  the  Great,  but 

Sacramentis.infl\ienced  by  Erigena  and  Abelard. 
To  the  dialectic  and  skeptical  tendency 
of  the  last-named,  however,  Hugo's  own  ecclesias- 
tical and  dogmatic  habit  of  mind  is  fundamentally 
opposed.  None  the  less,  he  has  evidently  exercised 
a  stimulating  influence,  and  the  treatment  in  the 
Summa  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  has 


decided  reminiscences  of  him.  The  traditional 
ecclesiastical  teaching  is  more  closely  followed  in  the 
sections  on  the  creation  and  faU  of  the  angels  and 
of  man,  on  the  sacraments  of  the  old  covenant 
and  on  the  law  as  the  basis  of  aU  ethical  doctrine, 
and  on  the  sacraments  of  baptism,  confirmation, 
conmiunion,  and  imction. 

But  the  ripest  fruit  of  Hugo's  intellectual  labors 
is  found  in  the  great  work  "  On  the  Mysteries  of  the 
Christian  Faith,"  the  Sacramenta,  composed  about 
1140.  He  lays  down  at  the  very  beginning  his  ob- 
jection to  the  more  skeptical  standpoint  of  Abelard, 
but  agrees  with  him  that  the  task  of  theology  is 
to  promote  understanding  of  the  faith.  Its  main 
objects  are  "  not  according  to  reason,  but  above 
reason,"  while  all  that  is  either  a  product  of  reason 
alone  or  contrary  to  reason  is  excluded  from  its 
province.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  cognition  or  the 
matter  of  faith,  and  affectus,  or  the  act  of  faith. 
It  is  in  this  latter  or  subjective  element  that  the  real 
value  of  faith  lies — the  direction  of  the  heart,  the 
apprehension  of  God  by  the  will.  The  objects  of 
faith  are  divided  into  two  classes,  works  of  creation 
and  works  of  restoration.  Starting  from  the  exist- 
ence of  creation,  he  first  considers  the  Creator  in 
his  various  attributes,  including  the  triune  nature, 
as  to  which  he  is  indebted  not  only  to  Abelard,  but 
to  Anselm.  Next  he  treats  the  creation  and  fall  of 
the  angels,  soberly  and  without  the  superfluity 
of  idle  questions  in  which  later  scholasticism  in- 
dulged. In  the  doctrine  of  the  nature  and  sin  of 
man  he  shows  himself  a  moderate  Augustinian,  and 
defines  original  sin  (as  did  Melanchthon)  as  consist- 
ing in  ignorance  and  concupiscence.  In  his  doctrine 
of  grace  and  the  law  he  offers  a  nimiber  of  weighty 
suggestions  which  were  worked  out  by  later  scholas- 
tics. Thus  he  divides  grace  into  gratia  creatrix,  the 
grace  of  the  original  condition,  to  which  for  the 
performance  of  actually  good  works  by  unfallen 
man  must  be  added  gratia  apposita  (the  gratia  tuper- 
addita  of  later  scholasticism);  and  gratia  salvatrix, 
which  is  subdivided  into  operana  and  cooperana. 
Similarly  fruitful  were  his  teachings  as  to  the  natural 
and  the  written  law,  and  the  means  of  grace  corre- 
sponding to  these  two  stages  in  human  history.  Like 
Anselm  in  Cur  Deua  homo,  he  teaches  not  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  the  incarnation,  but  that  it  was  the 
method  of  redemption  most  suitable  and  worthy  of 
God.  The  consideration  of  the  Church  as  the  mys- 
tical body  of  Christ,  of  the  constitution  of  the  eccle- 
siastical hierarchy,  of  sacred  vestments  and  the 
consecration  of  churches  brings  him  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  sacraments  in  the  narrower  sense.  He  enu- 
merates more  than  the  four  of  the  Summa,  but  with- 
out teaching  the  number  seven  as  definitely  as  Peter 
Lombard  was  to  do.  After  treating  as  of  primary 
importance  baptism  with  confirmation  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  he  discusses  a  number  of  subordinate 
ceremonies  (the  use  of  holy  water,  blessing  of  palms 
and  candles,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  insufilation  in 
exorcism,  etc.),  and  reckons  ordination  and  the 
blessing  of  sacred  vessels  among  these  minor  **  sacra- 
ments of  administration  and  preparation,"  which  he 
distinguishes  from  the  necessary  "  sacraments  of 
salvation  ";  but  then  he  returns  to  more  important 
sacraments,  relatively  if  not  absolutely  necessary, 
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HUGO  THE  WHITE  (Candidwt,  AfhuM,  Blannu). 
Vjnr*\\u$i\\  t\.  \fff^ffi\f\y  nfxm  aft€r  lOOS.  He  was 
rni^  of  iJ»#?  IxitJiAririKiArii  drawn  to  hU  court  by 
V(f\ff,  Ia-o  IX-,  and  Jia/1  U*n  a  monk  of  Rcmiremont 
in  iJi«  diocirvr  r^  Toul.  I>;o  apfx^intiid  him  cardinal 
priftut  aUiijt  HMO.  Wh#»n,  f!uV>«e^|uent  to  the  death 
of  Nkholwi  H.  rirWl),  thft  Mchism  broke  out,  Hugo 
t/Kik  nuU*M  with  Bishop  C.Vlahw  of  Parma  (Ho- 
noriud  IT;  »<•/?  Honoriuh  11.,  Antipope),  and  even 
playwl  a  d#«ciiiiv#!  part  in  the  latter's  ekvation.  But 
mi  nubrnittlng  to  Alexander  11.  he  not  only  ob- 
tiiinr<l    pardon,   but   wan   forthwith   employed   as 
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V3«  sum  HE  AC  -iie  iynoii  cumcued  by  Henry  IT.  it 
BctuBL  J*me  IS.  HJT^-  anoo^  cfae  IcdSu  biifepf 
who  ^rn-w^rf  ^hte  mniancj  chere.  ami  was  the  int 
u  fUDflBJse  '^e  'icciec  (X  deposciaa  ^^^"^  Gng- 
iry  Tbe  rncner  eurfiui  esErted  hnnaeH  ^■■inn 
aceiy  ji  ^^nr  of  cfae  ancipape.  Clemcnc  ITT  ,  and  Idi 
▼-joknc  «^:r*3  bote  finds  ac  Borne  in  1064,  when, 
eQa;caiciy  wick  die  «mfia  of  Henry  IV.,  thoe 
ixeamd  :ne  zreas  didectiaa  fraa&  GigfLocy  VII., 
wtieran  ao  fiewer  ihan  chirteen  eardinalB  partki- 

Xr-jar  tbt  demih  of  Grefory  VU.  Hogo  cantmiBd 
CO  iupoon  Clemens  TTT,-  boch  ander  Victor  IL 
aOhA-47. and azkier Urban n.aOSS'-M).  Clemait 
created  him  befaop  ci  Prcnerte.  Posibly  Hugo 
waa  Tested  with  this  dignity  aa  early  aa  1069;  he 
certainly  wiu  in  100^  and  stQl  in  1096. 

CamlMikbt. 

BouoTA^Jwr:  C  Mirte,  Dm  WdU  Ortmn  Tlt^  Marboix. 
l»i:  idoBL  Dm  P^UiriaHk  im  Z^UmUm^  Gngtn  Yil^ 
pp.  *  iqq.,  16.  Lopac:  18M;  G.  Merer  von  Kboom.  Jmkr- 
hndi^  4ta  denfmhwn  Undtm  niv  HHwrick  IV.  wmd  W, 
Lnpwe.  1900-94;  W.  MarvcBJ.  Ongm-  VII..  ib.  18»4;  F.  Gre- 
(oroTiw,  HiM.  of  Ciiy  c/  Smk.  hr.  2.  ppl  124.  126^  149. 
177.  190.  196.  Loodoo.  1806;  ScMider.  Chriaiimm,  C&wcft. 
rv.  101^107:  i^L.  ▼!  384-385;  And  Ihcrmtiire  voder  the 
Articles  on  ibe  popes  named  in  the  tcfzt. 

HUGUCCIO,  hQ-gCi'chI-6  (HUGO  OP  PISA): 
AnnoUtor  of  the  Gratian  decretals;  b.  in  Pisa;  d. 
at  Ferrara  1210.  He  studied  Roman  and  canon  law 
at  Bologna,  where  he  also  taught  canon  law;  m  1190 
he  was  bishop  of  Ferrara,  where  he  begian  the  work 
on  which  his  fame  rests,  the  Summa  to  the  decretab 
of  Gratian,  using  the  CompQaJtio  prima  of  Bemhard 
of  Pa  via. 

BiBuooRArar:  J.  F.  von  Schnlte,  (TeacUcMe  der  Q%uilen 
und  LiUratur  da  catwniacken  ReckU,  i.  15«-17a  Stuttcvt. 
1875. 
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L  Huguenots  in  France. 
Besinnings  (S  1). 
Hbtory.  1525-1534  (t  2). 
Hiatory.  1534-1547  (S  3). 
Persecutions.  1547-1560  (S  4). 
Growth  of  Protestantism,  1560-1561 

(«6). 
First  and  Second  Wars,  1562-1568 
(«6). 


HUGUENOTS. 

Third  and  Fourth  Wars,  1568-1573 

(«7). 
Further  Struggles.  1574-1589  (t  8). 
Henry  IV.,  Edict  of  Nantes,  1589- 

1624  (t  9). 
RicheUeu  and  Maiarin.  1624-1661 

(«  10). 
Revocation   of   Edict    of    Nantes 

(«11). 


n.  Huguenot  Refugees. 

The  Netherlands  and    Switierland 

(«1). 
England  and  America  (|  2). 
Germany  and  Elsewhere  (|  3). 
Influence   of    Huguenot   Refugeea 
(«4). 


I.  Huguenots  in  France:  The  term  **  Huguenots/' 

a  party  name  of  uncertain  origin,  was  applied  by 

their  opponents  to  the  Protestants  of 

I.  Begin-  France  from  Mar.,  1560,  onward  (pos- 
nings.  sibly  from  Eidgenossen,  "  conf der- 
ates "  or  "  conspirators ";  possibly 
from  Hugo  in  the  sense  of  ghost  of  the  night,  from 
the  popular  superstition  that  the  spirit  of  Hugh 
Capet  wanders  about  at  night,  in  allusion  to  the 
nocturnal  and  secret  meetings  of  the  persecuted 
people).  The  influence  of  the  radical  Evangelicals 
of  the  twelfth  and  following  centuries,  notwithstand- 
ing inquisitorial  proceedings  against  them  intended 
to  be  exterminating,  still  persisted  in  considerable 
force  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  interest  of  Francis  I.  (1515-47)  in  ecclesiasti(»l 
matters  was  political  and  humanistic.  His  sister 
Margaret  drew  around  her  a  coterie  of  human- 
ists and  religious  aithusiasts  (see  Margaret 
OF  Navarre).  Among  the  humanistic  reform- 
ers who  influenced  Margaret,  and  were  influenced 
by  her,  were  Guillaume  Brigonnet  and  Faber 
Stapulensis  (qq.v.).  The  last-named  anticipated 
Luther  in  denying  the  efficacy  of  external 
works  and  in  rejecting  transubstantiation  (1512). 
The  excommunication  of  Luther  (1520)  and  his 
condemnation  by  the  Diet  of  Worms  (1521)  was 
followed  by  a  denunciation  of  Luther's  books  by 
the  Sorbonne  and  an  order  from  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  for  the  surrender  of  Bri9onnet  and  Faber 
Stapulensis.  Bri^onnet  submitted;  Faber  Stapu- 
lensis, protected  by  Bri^nnet  and  Margaret,  held 
his  ground.  Guillaume  Farel  (q.v.),  a  zealous 
young  disciple  of  Faber,  soon  made  his  way  to  Swit- 
zerland. Gerard  Roussel  (q.v.)  was,  like  Faber, 
obliged  to  leave  the  diocese  in  Oct.,  1525.  A  wool- 
carder,  Jean  l-icclerc,  provoked  persecution  by 
tearing  down  a  papal  indulgence  bull  and  posting 
in  its  place  a  denunciation  of  the  pope  as  Antichrist 
(Dec,  1524).  His  continued  zeal  led  to  his  execu- 
tion at  Metz  (July,  1525). 

The  defeat  and  imprisonment  of  the  king  by  the 
emperor  (1524-26)  left  France  bleeding  and  dis- 
couraged in  the  hands  of  the  queen- 
2.  History,  mother,  Louise  de  Savoie,  who  attrib- 

1525-34.  uted  the  misfortunes  of  France  to  the 
divine  displeasure  at  the  toleration  of 
heresy.  An  inquisitorial  commission  was  estab- 
lished in  Mar.,  1525.  Several  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Reformation  in  Meaux,  a  town  only  a  dozen  miles 
east  of  Paris,  had  to  flee  for  their  lives.  Having 
suffered  such  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  the  em- 
peror, without  effective  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
pop)e,  it  was  natural  that  the  king  should  allow  his 
humanistic  spirit  of  tolerance  to  control  for  the  time 
his  policy,  especially  as  his  sister  Margaret  had 


entered  into  correspondence  with  Protestant  nobles 
and  led  him  to  believe  that  he  might  retrieve  his 
fortimes  by  forming  an  alliance  with  them  against 
the  house  of  Hapsburg.  The  Meaux  Evangelicals 
returned  to  France,  and  Faber  Stapulensis  became 
tutor  to  the  king's  son.  The  fact  that  two  of  the 
French  princes  were  still  held  by  the  emperor  as 
hostages  to  guarantee  the  treaty  on  which  Francis 
had  been  liberated  made  alliance  with  the  Lutheran 
princes  impracticable.  The  sending  of  a  Lutheran 
army  by  the  emperor  to  capture  and  sack  Rome 
and  to  imprison  the  pope  provoked  the  indignation 
of  French  Roman  Catholics^  who,  at  an  assembly  of 
notables  (Dec.,  1527),  offered  to  contribute  to  the 
exhausted  royal  exchequer  1,300,000  livres  if  the 
king  would  "  uproot  and  extirpate  the  damnable 
and  insufferable  Lutheran  sect."  This  he  rashly 
promised  to  do.  Cardinal  Bourbon  caused  provin- 
cial ecclesiastical  councils  to  be  held  (1528)  at  Sens, 
Bourges,  and  Lyons  for  the  intensification  of  anti- 
Lutheran  sentiment.  The  shocking  mutilation  of 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  infant  Jesus 
in  her  arms  by  some  overzealous  Evangelical  in  a 
street  of  Paris  precipitated  the  onslaught  on  the 
"  Lutherans."  Expiatory  processions  intensified 
Catholic  zeal,  while  the  martyrdom  of  Louis  de 
Berquin  (q.v.)  made  many  friends  for  the  Evan- 
gelical cause.  The  preparation  of  the  Protestants 
of  Germany  for  armed  resistance  to  the  emperor 
after  the  rejection  of  their  confession  at  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg  (1530)  revived  the  hope  of  the  king 
for  an  alliance  with  the  Lutheran  princes  and  with 
Henry  VIII.  of  England.  Persecution  ceased;  an 
Evangelical  minister  was  invited  to  preach  in  the 
Louvre;  and  members  of  the  Sorbonne  were  ban- 
ished for  accusing  Margaret  of  Navarre  of  heresy. 
On  Nov.  1, 1533,  Nicholas  Cop,  rector  of  the  Univeiv 
sity  of  Paris,  delivered  an  Evangelical  address,  in 
the  composition  of  which  his  young  friend  John 
Calvin  is  thought  to  have  had  a  part,  which  created 
such  commotion  that  both  fled  precipitately  from 
France.  Catholics  and  Evangelicals  alike  made 
large  use  of  strongly  worded  broadsides,  which  were 
printed  and  posted  in  public  places  in  Paris  and  else- 
where. 

In  Oct.,  1534,  an  unusually  denunciatory  placard 

was  posted  throughout  the  principal  streets  of  Paris 

entitled  "  True  Articles  respecting  the 

3.  History,  horrible,     great,     and     insupportable 

I534-47'  abuses  of  the  Papal  Mass."  Pope, 
clergy,  and  monks  were  stigmatized  as 
*'  false  prophets,  damnable  deceivers,  apostates, 
false  shepherds,  idolaters,  seducers,  liars,  and  exe- 
crable blasphemers,  murderers  of  souls,  renouncers  of 
Jesus  Christ,  .  .  .  false  witnesses,  traitors,  thieves, 
and  robbers  of  the  honor  of 'God,  and  more  detestable 
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than  devils."  A  copy  of  the  placard  was  affixed  to 
the  door  of  the  king's  bedchamber.  The  king,  in- 
furiated beyond  measure,  now  became  a  violent 
persecutor.  Margaret  interceded  in  vain.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  prohibit  (Jan.,  1535)  any  exercise 
of  the  art  of  printing,  but  when  parliament  refused 
to  register  the  decree,  its  execution  was  suspended. 
It  was  reported  that  the  Protestants  had  formed 
a  plot  on  a  certain  occasion  to  assassinate  Roman 
Catholics  gathered  for  worship  in  all  the  churches. 
Large  niunbers  were  executed,  and  an  expiatory 
procession  aroused  Roman  CathoUc  enthusiasm  to 
the  highest  pitch.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony 
Francis  declared  that  if  one  of  his  arms  were  in- 
fected with  the  poison  of  heresy  he  would  cut  it  off, 
and  if  his  own  children  were  contaminated  he  would 
immolate  them.  The  remonstrance  of  Lutheran 
princes  and  measures  of  toleration  in  the  Netheiv 
lands  may  have  influenced  Francis  to  discontinue 
the  frightful  persecution  that  followed.  He  now 
(Mar.,  1535)  invited  and  urged  Melanchthon  to  come 
to  Paris  to  aid  in  restoring  religious  harmony,  hoping 
to  further  an  alliance  with  the  Lutheran  princes 
against  the  emperor;  but  the  elector  peremptorily 
refused  to  let  Melanchthon  go.  Appeals  for  tolera- 
tion came  from  Swiss  and  Lutheran  theologians 
alike.  Calvin  dedicated  his  ''  Institutes  "  "  to  the 
Very  C^istian  King  of  France,"  with  the  hope  of 
allaying  his  persecuting  fury.  With  the  publication 
of  this  monumental  work  and  his  settlement  in 
Geneva,  Calvin  soon  became  the  recognized  leader  of 
French  Protestantism,  and  Geneva  the  training- 
school  from  which  hundreds  of  ministers  returned  to 
France  (see  Calvin,  John;  and  Geneva).  Royal 
edicts  (1538,  1539,  1540,  1542)  intensified  efforts  for 
the  extermination  of  heresy.  The  Waldenses  of 
Piedmont  had  come  into  close  relations  with  the 
Swiss  Reformers  (1532).  Francis  protected  them 
until  1545,  when  he  ordered  their  extermination. 
Twenty  of  their  villages  were  burned,  and  nearly 
4  000  were  massacred,  while  700  of  the  stronger  men 
ware  sent  to  the  galleys.  A  considerable  number 
Aid  to  Switzerland.  The  Calvinists  at  Meaux  were 
seized  at  a  meeting  and  many  of  them  executed. 

Francis  died  in  Mar.,  1547.    Henry  II.,  who  had 

married  Catherine  de  Medici,  was  influenced  toward  a 

thoroughgoing  policy  of  extermination 

4.  Persecu-  by  his    mistress,    Diana   of    Poitiers, 

tions,       the  Constable  Montmorency,  and  the 

1547-60.  Guises,  who  had  risen  to  high  consider- 
ation imder  Francis.  Calvinists  were 
now  represented  in  every  part  of  France  except  Brit- 
tany. Disguised  evangelists  traversed  the  country 
holding  secret  meetings  and  distributing  literature. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Henry  II.  established  a 
new  inquisitorial  tribunal,  the  Chambre  Ardente, 
*'  the  burning  chamber."  Many  executions  followed 
the  Edict  of  Fontainebleau  prohibiting  the  printing 
and  importation  of  books  pertaining  to  the  Scriptures. 
In  Nov.,  1549,  ecclesiastical  judges  were  given  power 
to  deal  independently  with  ordinary  cases  of  heresy. 
The  Edict  of  Chateaubriand  (June,  1551)  renewed 
and  fortified  the  inquisitorial  measures;  so  that  the 
bumin^T  of  heretics  became  a  matter  of  almost  daily 
occurrence.  Just  at  this  time  (1551)  Henry  joined 
hands  with  Maurice  of  Saxony  (q.v.)  and  Albert  of 


Prussia  against  the  emperor,  and  assisted  in  saving 
German  Protestantism  from  disaster  (see  Charles 
v.;  and  ScHMALKALD  Articles).  Congregations  had 
been  organized  at  Meaux  (1546)  and  at  Ntmes 
(1547),  but  these  had  been  broken  up.  In  1555, 
following  Calvin's  advice  and  methods,  an  organizing 
movement  was  inaugurated.  Paris  led.  Meaux, 
Poitiers,  Angers,  Saintonge,  Agen,  Bourges,  Is- 
soudun,  Aubigny,  Blois,  Tours,  Lyons,  OrUans, 
Ilouen,  and  many  others  quickly  followed.  By  1560 
there  were  about  fifty  fully  organized  churches,  be- 
sides many  unorganized  congregations.  In  May, 
1559,  the  first  national  synod  compiled  a  oonfession 
and  a  book  of  discipline.  The  confession  was  an 
adaptation  of  one  prepared  by  Calvin  two  years 
before  and  addressed  apologetically  to  the  king.  The 
book  of  discipline  provided  for  consistories  in  the 
local  churches,  colloquies  of  representatives  from 
several  consistories,  provincial  synods,  and  a  na- 
tional synod.  No  church  was  to  have  a  rank  above 
other  diurches.  All  ministers  must  sign  the  con- 
fession and  subject  themselves  to  the  provisions  of 
the  discipline.  For  some  years  before  the  death  of 
Henry  II.  several  of  the  colleges  (Angers,  Bourges, 
Fontenay,  La  Rochelle,  etc.)  were  accused  of  en- 
couraging Protestantism.  In  1559  a  minority  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  protested  against  the  cruel  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Chambre  Ardente.  Four  of  the 
boldest  members  were  sent  to  the  Bastile.  On  the 
death  of  Henry  II.  (July  10, 1559),  Francis  II.  being 
a  minor,  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Guises  (Charles,  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  Francis, 
duke  of  Guise).  They  compassed  the  death  of 
the  imprisoned  members  of  parliament.  The  execu- 
tion of  Antoine  du  Boui^g,  a  man  of  heroic  type, 
provoked  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  Protestants. 
The  Bourbon  princes,  Louis  de  Cond^  and  Antoine 
de  Bourbon,  and  their  many  friends  among  the 
nobles  resented  the  obtnisive  assimiption  of  autho^ 
ity  by  the  Guises.  Antoine  had  married  Jeanne  d'Al- 
bret,  daughter  of  Maigaret  of  Navarre,  who  was  a 
zealous  Evangelical.  Neither  Antoine  nor  Louis 
was  deeply  religious;  but  the  influence  of  Jeanne 
and  hostility  to  the  Guises  made  them  willing  to 
put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  persecuted  Evan- 
gelicals. A  fearful  popular  onslaught  on  the  Evan- 
gelicals of  Paris  led  to  an  appeal  to  Catherine  for 
protection.  As  she  had  become  jealous  of  the 
Guises,  she  gave  encouragement  to  the  persecuted. 

Under  the  leadership  of  La  Renaudie,  a  conspiracy 

was  formed  at  Amboise  for  the  seizure  of  the  Guises 

(Feb.,  1560).    The  betrayal  of  the  plot 

5.  Growth  led  to  a  massacre.    Under  the  influence 
of  Protes-   of  Gaspard  de  Coligny  (q.v.),  soon  to 

tantism,     become  the  soldier  and  statesman  of 

1560-61.  the  Huguenots,  and  the  Chancellor 
Michel  de  THdpital  (see  L'Hopital, 
Michel  de),  Catherine  undertook  to  mitigate 
the  persecution.  At  an  assembly  of  the  notables  at 
Fontainebleau  (Aug.  21,  1560)  Coligny  read  a  pe- 
tition of  the  Evangelicals  for  toleration.  He 
declared  that  50,000  signatures  could  be  secured 
in  Normandy  alone.  Soon  afterward  another 
conspiracy  was  reported  in  which  Antoine  and 
Condd  were  involved.  They  were  simunoned  to 
court  and  Cond6  was  condenmed  to  death.    The 
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Guises  were  thought  to  be  preparing  for  a  whole- 
sale massacre.    On  the  death  of  Francis  II.  (Dec. 

5,  1560)  Catherine  assumed  the  regency  on  be- 
half of  her  young  son,  Charles  IX.  She  associated 
with  her  in  the  regency  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  re- 
leased Louis  de  Cond^,  restored  to  confidence  Mont- 
morency, and  made  L'Hdpital  chancellor.  The 
States  General  assembled  on  Dec.  13.  The  Chan- 
cellor urged  the  unification  of  religion;  and  Coligny 
presented  a  petition  of  the  Evangelicals  for  tolera- 
tion. The  royal  "  ordinance  of  Orleans  "  (Jan.  28, 
1561)  suspended  persecution.  Rash  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  the  Evangelicals  and  mob  violence  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholics  intensified  the  animosity  of 
the  parties.  Many  nobles,  had  now  cast  in  their  lot 
with  the  new  religion.  Vast  assemblies,  often  armed 
for  defense,  were  held  in  many  places.  Coligny, 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  and  other  nobles  refused  to  obey 
a  royal  edict  (July,  1561)  forbidding  such  assem- 
blies; and  at  the  reassembling  of  the  States  General 
(Aug.,  1561),  nobles,  and  third  estate  demanded 
toleration  and  a  national  council  for  the  settlement 
of  religious  difficulties.  A  suspension  of  persecution 
followed;  prisoners  were  released;  and  fugitives 
returned.  Charles  IX.  ui^ged  the  (jienevan  authoiv 
ities  to  withdraw  their  preachers,  and  threatened 
the  city.  Calvin  replied  that  the  city  authorities 
had  sent  no  missionaries  and  that  the  work  was 
purely  voluntary.  Becoming  convinced  that  there 
was  a  secret  compact  between  Antoine  and  Cath- 
erine to  turn  France  over  to  the  Huguenots,  Mont- 
morency formed  a  compact  with  Francis  of  Guise 
and  St.  Andr6  (Apr.,  1561)  to  thwart  the  scheme 
(Triumvirate).  A  conspiracy,  in  which  the  king  of 
Spain  was  involved,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Cal- 
vinists  and  all  the  Bourbons;  of  Geneva,  with  the 
massacre  of  every  inhabitant;  and  ultimately  of 
Protestantism  throughout  Europe,  was  reported  to 
have  been  formed.  Riotous  outbreaks  led  the 
government  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  terms  "  Pa- 
pist "  and  "  Huguenot "  and  the  invasion  of  homes 
for  interfering  with  religious  meetings,  though  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  protested  against  such  recog- 
nition of  the  Huguenots. 

In  pursuance  of  Catherine's  policy  of  conciliation, 

the  Religious  Conference  of  Poissy  (q.v.)  was  held 

in    Sept.,    1561,  between  the  Roman 

6.  First  and  Catholic  bishops  and  representatives  of 
Second  the  Evangelicals.  A  royal  edict  fol- 
Wars,      lowed  (Jan.,  1562)  requiring  the  Evan- 

1562-68.  gelicals  to  surrender  all  church  build- 
ings that  they  had  appropriated,  and 
forbidding  Evangelical  meetings  inside  of  walled 
cities,  but  permitting  them  in  private  houses  within 
the  towns  and  anywhere  outside  the  towns.  This 
compromise  was  regarded  as  highly  satisfactory  by 
Calvin  and  by  the  Huguenot  leaders.  The  peace  was 
broken  (Mar.,  1562)  by  a  bloody  attack  on  a  Hu- 
guenot congregation  at  Vassy,  a  walled  town,  by 
order  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  who  was  passing  through. 
This  was  followed  by  similar  attacks  in  many  places. 
At  Toulouse  3,000  Evangelicals  were  treacherously 
slain.  War  was  soon  raging  with  Montmorency  and 
Guise  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  forces,  and  Coligny 
and  Condd  as  leaders  of  the  Evangelicals.  Calvin 
tried  to  assuage,  as  he  had  tried  to  prevent,  the 


religious  war.  Guise  was  shot  by  a  Huguenot  (Feb., 
1563);  Montmorency  and  Cond4  had  been  made 
prisoners;  the  marshal  Saint- Andr^  and  Antoine 
de  Bourbon  died  during  the  war.  Catherine  had 
abandoned  her  policy  of  conciliation;  yet  she  de- 
sired peace,  and  the  Edict  of  Amboise  (Mar.  18, 
1563)  embodied  the  results  of  negotiations  to  this 
end.  To  nobles  and  gentry  was  accorded  the  right 
to  practise  the  '*  religion  which  they  call  reformed  " 
in  their  own  houses.  In  every  bailiwick  the  Evan- 
gelicals could  on  petition  secure  one  suburban  meet- 
ing-place. In  cities  where  Evangelical  worship  was 
already  practised  one  or  two  places  to  be  designated 
by  the  king  might  be  retained.  The  Huguenots 
were  to  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience,  but  were  to 
restore  Catholic  property  seized  by  them,  and  to 
dismiss  all  foreign  troops.  The  nobles  were  to  re- 
ceive back  all  honors,  offices,  and  dignities  possessed 
before  the  war.  A  papal  bull  outlawing  and  turning 
over  to  the  inquisition  heretical  prelates  and  nobles, 
including  Cardinal  Odet  de  Coligny  (q.v.)  and 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  called  forth  an  earnest  protest 
from  the  royal  council.  The  close  relations  into 
which  Catherine  had  been  drawn  with  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  (he  had  married  her  daughter  in  1559) 
through  the  Duke  of  Alva  (Conference  of  Bayonne, 
June,  1565)  and  the  many  indignities  the  Evan- 
gelicals were  suffering  led  the  latter  to  break  the 
truce  and  to  enter  upon  the  second  war.  Coligny, 
(Dond6,  and  other  leaders  became  convinced  that  a 
massacre  was  imminent,  and  decided  to  take  the 
initiative.  The  plan,  which  came  near  succeeding, 
was  to  arrange  a  general  uprising  of  Huguenots,  to 
drive  from  court  or  capture  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
dispel  the  Swiss  guards,  the  chief  instrument  of 
royal  tyranny,  and  take  charge  of  the  king.  The 
Constable  Montmorency  was  ^lled  in  the  battle  of 
St.  Denis.  Catherine  was  from  the  first  anxious  for 
peace,  and  the  Huguenots  were  treacherously  led 
(Cond^  and  Coligny  opposing)  to  agree  to  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  (Peace  of  Longjumeau,  1568). 
The  government  proceeded  to  put  large  garrisons 
in  Huguenot  cities,  quartering  the  soldiers  upon 
families.  Even  if  the  government  had  had  the 
best  intentions  toward  the  Huguenots,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  fully  to  protect  them,  espe- 
cially when  their  zeal  led  them  to  acts  of  icono- 
clasm  and  to  the  use  of  opprobrious  langiiage. 

The  organization  of  zealous  C!!atholics  into  a 
"  Christian  and  Royal  League  "  (1568)  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  Protestantism  made  the 

7.  Third  situation  still  more  critical.  Papal, 
and        Spanish,  and  Jesuit  influences  were  at 

Fourth  work.  The  government  had  advanced 
Wars,       to  Cond6  and  Coligny  funds  to  pay  off 

1563-73.  the  Germs  n  troops.  The  ruinous  de- 
mand for  immediate  repayment  was  an 
effort  to  array  the  masses  against  the  Evangelicals. 
The  Huguenots  were  still  further  embarrassed  (Aug. 
1568)  by  a  requirement  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  king.  For  some  time  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine 
and  Chancellor  L'H6pital  had  striven  for  the  mastery 
in  the  direction  of  the  government.  The  latter  was 
friendly  to  the  Huguenots;  but  the  cardinal  now 
triumphed.  A  plot  to  seize  Condd  and  CJoligny  was 
frustrated  by  their  flight  to  La  Rochelle.    Seeing 
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that  war  was  unavoidable,  they  hastily  marshaled 
their  forces.  Louis  d'Andelot  gathered  an  army  in 
Breton  and  Normandy;  Jeanne  d'Albret  with  her 
young  son,  Henry  (b.  Deo.  13,  1553),  rode  at  the 
front  of  the  troops  of  Gascony  and  Provence.  Not- 
withstanding a  crushing  defeat  at  Moncontour, 
Jeanne  and  Coligny  refused  to  submit,  and  by  Aug., 
1570,  they  had  gained  such  advantages  as  to  be 
able  to  secure  in  the  Edict  of  St.  Germain  freedom 
of  conscience  throughout  France,  freedom  of  woi> 
ship  wherever  it  had  been  enjoyed  before  the  war, 
the  holding  of  La  Rochelle,  Montauban,  Ck)gnac,  and 
La  Charity  (strongly  fortified  towns)  as  pledges  of 
the  good  faith  of  the  government,  and  withdrawal 
of  the  king  from  alliance  with  Spain.  Catherine  had 
set  her  heart  on  the  marriage  of  one  of  her  sons 
with  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  of  her  daughter  with 
Henry  of  Navarre.  Charles  IX.  now  began  to  assert 
his  kingship,  and  was  anxious  to  assist  the  Dutch 
Evangelicals  in  their  struggle  with  Spain.  Coligny 
became  his  favorite  adviser,  and  was  the  recipient 
of  large  gifts;  and  Henry  of  Navarre  married  (Aug. 
18,  1572)  the  king's  sister,  Margaret  of  Valois.  The 
ascendency  of  Coligny  over  the  young  king  imper- 
iled Catherine's  influence  and  the  continuance  of 
peace  with  Spain.  The  Guises  (a  new  generation) 
were  intensely  hostile  to  Coligny.  Catherine  re- 
solved on  the  death  of  Coligny,  and  planned  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  (Aug.  24, 
1572;  see  Colignt,  Gabpard).  Henry  of  Na- 
varre and  Henry  of  Condd  were  spared,  but 
compelled  to  bow  before  the  altar.  While  most 
of  the  leaders  had  been  destroyed,  the  great 
mass  of  the  Huguenot  membership  remained.  A 
fourth  war  resulted  from  efforts  of  the  government 
to  capture  Sancerre  and  La  Rochelle,  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Huguenots.  The  former  town,  after 
enduring  the  horrors  of  a  long  siege,  was  obliged  to 
surrender;  the  latter  suffered  much,  but  succeeded 
in  driving  away  the  besiegers.  The  Peace  of  Bou- 
logne (July,  1573)  restricted  Evangelical  worship  to 
La  Rochelle,  Ntmes,  Montauban,  and  the  houses  of 
the  nobles.  The  Huguenots  went  on  with  their 
preparations  for  war.  Councils  at  Ntmes  and  Mon- 
tauban demanded  freedom  of  worship  throughout 
France,  maintenance  of  Huguenot  garrisons  by  the 
government,  two  cities  of  refuge  in  each  province, 
condemnation  of  the  massacre  and  punishment  of 
its  perpetrators,  and  a  guaranty  of  their  rights  by 
the  Protestant  states  of  Europe.  The  massacre  had 
called  forth  a  vigorous  national  party  (Lea  PolUiques) 
that  was  ready  to  join  with  the  Huguenots  in  the 
struggle  against  the  tyranny  of  the  foreigners, 
Catherine,  and  the  Guises  in  alliance  with  Spain 
and  the  pope. 

Charles  IX.  (d.  May  30,  1574)  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  then  king  of  Poland,  as  Henry  III.    His 
younger  brother,  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
8.  Further  escaped  from  the  court  Sept.  15,  1575, 
Struggles,    and  joined  Henry  of  Cond6,  who  was 
1 574-89*    gathering  an  army  of  Huguenots  and 
Politiques  (fifth  war);    Henry  of  Na- 
varre escaped  Feb.  3,  1576.    In  the  following  May 
the  king  issued  the  Edict  of  Beaulieu,  which  granted 
freedom  of  worship  in  all  towns  except  Paris  and 
places  of  royal  residence,  gave  to  the  Huguenots 


eight  fortified  cities,  disowned  all  share  in  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  and  gave 
the  Huguenots  representation  in  the  parliamenta. 
Henry  III.  soon  repudiated  the  peace  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  been  extorted  from  him,  and, 
with  the  duke  of  Guise  and  (Catherine,  promoted 
the  formation  throughout  the  country  of  Catholie 
leagues.  The  States  General  (Dec.,  1576)  adopted 
a  policy  of  drastic  repression  and  brought  on  the 
sixth  war.  The  Huguenots  failed  to  receive  the  aid 
they  had  hoped  for  from  England  and  Germany, 
and  suffered  heavy  losses.  The  Ekiict  of  Poitien 
(Sept.  15,  1577)  ended  the  war  and  materially  re- 
duced the  privileges  of  the  Huguenots.  The  con- 
ference at  Nerac  between  Catherine  and  Henry  of 
Navarre,  in  which  the  former  tried  in  vain  to  per- 
suade the  latter  to  give  up  the  cities  held  by  the 
Huguenots  and  to  take  back  her  daughter,  from 
whom  he  had  been  separated  for  thzee  years,  re- 
sulted favorably  to  the  Huguenots.  Henry  HI. 
took  Geneva  \mder  his  protection  to  prevent  its 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  TIk 
conditions  of  the  peace  were  repeatedly  violated  by 
the  Huguenots  as  well  as  by  the  government.  Heniy 
of  Navarre  and  Henry  of  Cond6  arranged  for  a 
general  uprising  of  the  Huguenots  (Apr.  15,  1580). 
Only  a  minority  of  the  Huguenots  participated  in 
the  seventh  war.  The  Peace  of  Fleix  (Dec.,  1580) 
did  little  more  than  confirm  that  which  had  just 
been  broken.  For  nearly  five  years  France  enjoyed 
a  profound  peace.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  Catherine'i 
youngest  son,  who  had  been  cooperating  with  the 
Huguenots,  died  June  10,  1584.  As  Henry  EL 
had  no  son,  Henry  of  Navarre  now  became  the  heu^ 
apparent.  Ui^ged  to  renounce  Protestantism  and 
to  come  to  court,  he  resolutely  refused.  The  League, 
made  up  of  Catholic  nobles  supported  by  the  pope 
and  Philip  of  Spain,  and  led  by  Henry  of  Guise, 
weary  of  the  dilatory  measures  of  Henry  HI.,  and 
fearful  of  the  succession  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  pub- 
lished a  manifesto  (Mar.  30,  1585)  in  which  the 
government  was  reprimanded  for  the  toleration  of 
heresy.  The  king  sought  to  make  peace  with  the 
League  by  promising  to  revoke  all  edicts  of  tolera- 
tion and  to  banish  all  who  would  not  embrace  the 
Catholic  faith  (July,  1585).  The  pope  declared 
Henry  of  Navarre  incapable  of  succession. 

An  eighth  war,  the  "  war  of  the  three  Henrys  " 
(king,  Guise,  Navarre),  broke  out  before  the  close 
of  the  year.  The  Leaguers  gave  the  king  only  a  con- 
ditional and  partial  support,  and  aimed  to  put 
Cardinal  de  Bourbon  on  the  throne.  After  some 
early  reverses  Henry  of  Navarre  steadily  gained 
ground,  and  at  Coutras  (Oct.  20,  1587)  he  almost 
annihilated  the  main  army  of  his  opponents.  An 
army  of  8,000  German  cavalry  and  20,000  Swiss 
infantry,  to  whose  equipment  England  had  con- 
tributed, was  marching  to  join  Henry  of  Navarre, 
but  was  intercepted  and  driven  out  of  the  country. 
The  Guises,  as  leaders  of  the  League,  now  insisted 
that  the  king  should  publish  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  (q.v.),  admit  the  Inquisition,  exe- 
cute Huguenot  prisoners,  and  remove  all  army 
officers  whose  loyalty  to  Catholicism  was  doubtful. 
A  secret  government  for  Paris  was  formed,  and  a 
plot  to  seize  the  king  came  near  succeeding.    Hie 
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king  now  brought  into  Paris  4,000  Swiss  as  an  addi- 
tioDAl  body-guard.  Paris,  under  the  influence  of 
the  League,  rose  in  revolt  ("  the  day  of  Barricades," 
May  18,  1588),  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  demands  of  Henry  of  Guise  in  order  to  be  pci> 
xnitted  to  flee  from  the  city.  The  meeting  of  the 
States  General  at  Blois  (Oct.,  1588)  further  demon- 
strated that  Guise  was  in  control.  The  Estates  gave 
to  Guise  full  control  of  the  army.  The  Spanish 
Armada  had  just  been  destroyed,  and  the  king 
hoped,  by  tolerating  the  Huguenots,  to  secure  the 
aid  of  England  against  the  League.  He  had  the 
duke  and  the  cardinal  of  Guise  put  to  death  and  the 
leading  members  of  the  League  imprisoned.  Revo- 
lution followed.  Catherine  de'  Medici  died  Jan.  5, 
1589.  The  king  felt  compelled  to  call  to  his  aid 
Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  Huguenots.  After  a 
number  of  victories  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  king 
bad  invested  Paris  and  were  preparing  for  an 
assault,  when  the  king  was  assassinated  Aug.  1, 1589. 

Henry  of  Navarre  was  now  the  legitimate  heir  to 

the  throne;    but  he  was  deserted  by  the  royalist 

troops,    and    the    Leaguers    declared 

9.  Henry    Cardinal  de  Bourbon  king  as  Charles  X. 

IV.,  Edict   Catholic  opponents  of  the  League  urged 

of  Nantes,  Henry  to  become  a  Catholic,  promising 
z  589-1 624.  him  their  support  on  that  condition. 
He  refused,  but  promised  that  Cathol- 
icism should  remain  the  religion  of  the  state.  During 
the  ensuing  year,  with  greatly  inferior  numbers  and 
resources,  he  more  than  held  his  own.  When  Charles 
X.  died  (May  10, 1590),  some  of  the  leading  Leaguers 
were  in  favor  of  offering  the  sovereignty  of  France 
to  the  king  of  Spain.  Finding  his  party  in  a  small 
minority,  and  his  opponents  resolved  never  to  sub- 
mit to  a  Huguenot  king,  Henry  made  up  his  mind 
that  "  Paris  is  worth  a  mass,''  and  resolved,  as  the 
only  way  to  give  peace  to  the  country  and  security 
to  his  kingship,  to  conform  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Henry  was 
a  soldier  and  politician  rather  than  a  moral  or 
religious  hero,  and  that  the  throne  of  France  had 
for  years  been  the  object  of  his  aspirations.  The 
League  at  once  withdrew  its  opposition;  Paris 
received  him  with  acclamations  of  joy;  the  Spanish 
troops  were  dismissed;  and  universal  amnesty  was 
proclaimed.  War  with  Spain  delayed  the  formula- 
tion of  Henry's  promised  provision  for  the  security 
of  the  Huguenots.  In  their  General  Assembly 
(1593-94)  they  pledged  themselves  to  continue  in 
the  faith,  discussed  fully  the  politico-ecclesiastical 
situation,  and  appointed  four  delegates  to  confer 
with  the  king.  By  the  Edict  of  Nantes  of  May  2, 
1598  (see  Nantes,  Edict  op),  all  public  institutions 
and  offlces  were  thrown  open  to  the  Huguenots,  and 
200  towns,  several  of  them  strongly  fortified,  to  be 
garrisoned  by  state-paid  Huguenot  troops,  were 
left  in  their  hands.  The  assassination  of  Henry  IV. 
(May  14,  1610)  put  the  Huguenots  in  a  distinctly 
less  favorable  position.  Though  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
was  again  and  again  confirmed  by  Louis  XIII.  and 
Louis  XIV.,  its  provisions  were  frequently  violated. 
The  Huguenots  were  naturally  jealous  of  such 
liberties  as  they  enjoyed,  and  resented  even  the 
slightest  infringement.  They  constituted  a  state 
within  a  state.    After  ten  years  of  irritation,  for 


which  both  sides  were  to  some  extent  responsible, 
war  broke  out  early  in  1621  and  raged  till  Oct.  19, 
1622.  The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  confirmed,  but  all 
recent  Huguenot  fortifications  were  to  be  demol- 
ished and  political  assemblies  were  strictly  pro- 
hibited. Nearly  one-half  of  their  cities  of  refuge 
were  left  them,  but  their  tenure  was  made  dependent 
on  the  king's  pleasure. 

After  a  brief  period  a  second  war  (Jan.,  1625- 
Feb.,  1626)  followed,  resulting  in  severe  loss  of 
military  power  and  further  narrowing 
10.  Riche-  of  privileges.  The  third  war,  in  which 
lieu  and  the  Huguenots  were  incited,  aided  and 
Mazarin,  abetted  by  the  English,  and  of  which 
1624-61.  the  siege,  the  heroic  defense,  and  the 
fallof  LaRochelle  are  the  most  striking 
features  (1626-29),  resulted  disastrously  to  the 
Huguenots.  The  termB  of  pacification  were  more 
favorable  than  might  have  been  expected.  The 
Edict  of  Nantes  was  reaffirmed;  but  all  fortifica- 
tions had  to  be  given  up,  and  freedom  to  raise  and 
maintain  armies  was  at  an  end  (see  Ntiass,  Edict 
op).  Richelieu  (q.v.),  now  the  director  of  the 
government,  assiuned  a  conciliatory  attitude,  prom- 
ised to  make  loyalty  the  only  ground  of  discrimina- 
tion among  the  king's  subjects,  and  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Huguenots  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
From  1629  to  1659,  \mder  the  government  of  Riche- 
lieu and  Mazarin  (Louis  XIII.  and  minority  of 
Louis  XIV.),  the  conditions  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
were  well  observed  on  both  sides.  The  government 
was  too  much  occupied  with  international  affairs 
to  be  willing  to  enter  again  upon  civil  strife,  and 
the  Huguenots  were  measurably  contented  with  the 
privileges  they  enjoyed.  This  was  for  the  latter  a 
period  of  remarkable  prosperity.  "  Rich  as  a  Hu- 
guenot "  became  a  proverbial  expression.  Manufac- 
turing^ commercial,  and  banking  enterprises,  with 
control  of  the  merchant  marine,  were  laigely  in 
their  hands.  The  learned  professions  were  filled 
with  their  members.  Their  educational  institutions, 
liberally  supported,  became  famous  throughout  the 
learned  world.  In  their  great  churches  the  most 
eloquent  preachers  of  the  age  preached  to  thousands 
of  eager  hearers.  Among  the  most  eminent  preach- 
ers were  Du  Moulin,  Le  Faucheur,  Mestrezat,  DaiU4, 
Amyraut,  Caches,  Claude,  Du  Bosc,  De  Superville, 
and  Saurin.  The  school  at  Ntmes  came  to  represent 
an  irenic  tendency  which  led  many  to  accept  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  Among  its  great  teachers  and 
alunmi  may  be  mentioned  Viret,  Ferrier,  Petit, 
Turretin,  Claude,  De  Serres,  Baduel,  Brousson,  and 
Martin.  Saumur  became  noted  for  its  development 
of  a  liberal  type  of  doctrine.  Its  great  representa- 
tives were  Michel,  B^raud,  Boyd,  Cameron,  Amy- 
raut, Placeus,  and  Pajon.  S^dan  and  Montauban 
stood  for  the  defense  of  rigorous  Calvinism.  Among 
the  representatives  of  the  former  may  be  mentioned 
Du  Moulin,  Des  Marests,  Jurieu,  and  of  the  latter 
Chamier,  Pierre  B6raud,  Garissolles,  Abbadie,  Bayle, 
Benoist,  Rapin  Thoyras,  and  P^lisson.  Toward  the 
close  of  Mazarin 's  ministry  severe  restrictive  meas- 
ures against  the  Huguenots,  in  response  to  uigent 
petitions  of  the  prelates,  were  put  in  force.  In  1656 
Louis  XIV.  promulgated  a  law  to  the  effect  that 
I  Huguenots  were  to  be  restricted  to  the  privileges 
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of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  in  many  cases  they 
had  transcended,  and  that  all  restrictive  measures 
which  had  been  added  from  time  to  time  because 
of  their  rebellion  should  be  enforced.  Conmiission- 
ers  were  appointed  to  see  to  the  rigorous  enforcement 
of  repressive  measures.  Huguenot  ministers  were 
not  to  call  themselves  pastors,  and  were  to  use  no 
other  epithet  but  CathoUc  in  speaking  of  the  na- 
tional church;  were  not  to  call  together  for  consul- 
tation the  principal  members,  to  take  collections, 
or  to  sing  psalms  at  the  execution  of  a  criminal. 
In  1659  the  last  national  synod  was  held. 
The  use  of  the  term  "  antichrist "  in  the  liturgy, 
and  of  the  terms  "  idolatry "  and  "  deceit  of 
Satan "  in  the  confession,  in  condemnation  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  was  prohibited.  Huguenots 
were  gradually  excluded  from  public  offices. 
Efforts  to  enforce  the  restrictions  led  to  local 
disturbances,  and  insubordination  was  severely 
punished. 

With  the  death  of  Mazarin  (Mar.  9,  1661)  the 
autocratic  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  began.  For  twenty- 
four  years  systematic  persecution  was 
II.  Revoca- carried  on,  which  culminated  in  the 
tion  of  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
Edict  of  Oct.  17,  1685.  Public  worship  was 
Nantes,  prohibited,  and  ministers  were  to  leave 
France  in  fifteen  days,  or  embrace 
Roman  Catholicism.  Huguenot  schools  were  to  be 
abolished  at  once.  Refugees  who  did  not  return 
would  have  their  property  confiscated.  Thousands, 
some  of  them  educated  ministers,  were  sent  to  the 
galleys,  where  many  died  of  hardship;  thousands 
died  in  prison;  and  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  were 
cruelly  executed.  The  dragonnades  were  continued 
with  increasing  barbarity.  Some  hundreds  of 
thousands  professed  conversion,  while  several 
hundred  thousand  left  France,  despite  the  fact  that 
emigration  was  forbidden.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  about  100,000  found  homes  in  Holland,  100,000 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  America,  25,000  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  75,000  in  Germany.  Thus  France  lost 
a  large  proportion  of  its  best  intellect  and  manufac- 
turing skill,  and  the  exiled  Huguenots,  by  estab- 
lishing manufactifres  abroad,  raised  up  ruinous  com- 
petition for  the  French.  In  many  parts  of  France 
the  persecuted  people  took  all  risks  and  met  secretly 
for  worship.  They  maintained  themselves  in  great- 
est numbers  in  the  OSvennes  mountains.  From  1702 
to  1710  the  C(»vennes  Huguenots  carried  on  a  terrible 
guerrilla  warfare  against  the  Catholics  (see  Cami- 
SARDs).  With  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  (1715) 
persecution  was  somewhat  relaxed,  but  it  was  re- 
newed with  fearful  vigor  in  1724  under  Cardinal 
Fleury  (q.v.).  From  1715  onward  Antoine  Court 
(q.v.)  carried  on  a  work  of  stupendous  importance 
in  truly  apostolic  spirit  in  reorganizing  and  planting 
churches.  In  1730  he  established  at  Lausanne  a 
training-school  for  preachers,  from  which  scores  of 
self-sacrificing  young  men  went  forth  to  minister 
to  the  persecuted  in  France.  Equally  apostolic  and 
fruitful  were  the  labors  of  Paul  Rabaut  (q.v.). 
At  the  death  of  Fleury  (1743)  persecution  almost 
ceased.  As  a  result  of  agitation  by  the  clergy,  a 
furious  persecution  was  carried  on  1745-52.  Skep- 
tical writers  like  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  and 


D'Alembert  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  oea- 
tury  diffused  a  spirit  of  toleration  that  redounded 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Huguenots  (see  Deism,  11.; 
and  Encyclopedists).  Largely  through  the  effoiti 
of  Rabaut  St.  Etienne  and  Court  de  Gobelin,  saas 
of  Paul  Rabaut  and  Antoine  Court,  an  edict  of 
toleration  was  secured  in  1787.  A  lai*ge  proportion 
of  the  Huguenots,  as  of  the  Catholics,  were  swept 
into  infidelity  by  the  French  Revolution  (q.v.). 
In  1802  Huguenots  were  placed  by  Napoleon  ade 
by  side  with  Roman  Catholics  as  a  state-contrdkd 
and  state-supported  body.  This  relationship  con- 
tinued until  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
in  1905.    See  France.  A.  H.  Newman. 

n.  Huguenot  Refugees.—  !.  First  Period,  1880- 
1660 :  The  history  of  the  Huguenot  refugees  heffot 
with  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Franee, 
though  the  name  "  Huguenot "  was  not  used  till 
about  1560.  FranQois  Lambert  (q.v.)  had  to  leai« 
France  in  1522,  and  Guillaume  Farel  (q.v.)  in  1524. 
After  the  beginning  of  a  general  persecution  in  1535 
many  refugees  found  a  home  in  Geneva  and  other 
Swiss  cities.  In  1545  about  700  Waldenses  sought 
refuge  in  Geneva,  and  under  Henry  II.  (1547-59) 
1,400  French  families  settled  there.  The  churches 
established  by  Huguenot  refugees  were  known  as 
*•  churches  of  refuge  "  [for  the  article  here  con- 
densed, cf.  Hauck-Herzog,  REj  s.v.  **  Refuge,  tgHaa 
du  "].  On  the  initiative  of  John  C^vin  (q.v.)  the 
first  church  of  refuge  was  established  at  Strasburg 
in  1538.  In  1575  the  French  refugees  in  this  dty 
alone  numbered  15,398,  though  at  the  close  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  there  were  only  thirty-six 
families  left,  and  the  parish  did  not  secure  con^>Iete 
freedom  of  worship  tUl  1788.  In  1550  Edwaid  M 
placed  the  foreign  Protestants  in  England  under  the 
care  of  Johannes  a  Lasco  (q.v.).  The  French  churdi 
established  in  London  in  1550  became  important 
as  a  center  of  organization  for  other  churches  in 
England  and  America.  Under  Queen  Mary,  Jo- 
hannes a  Lasco,  with  about  175  refugees,  settled 
at  Emden,  in  East  Friesland,  though  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Elizabeth  most  of  these  refugees 
returned  to  England.  Altogether  about  6,000 
Huguenots  sought  refuge  at  Emden.  Under  Fran- 
cis II.  (1559-60)  thousands  of  Huguenots  settled 
in  the  Netherlands,  where,  in  1562,  there  were  oxt^r 
100,000  Protestants.  While  the  southern  parts  of 
the  Netherlands  were  made  almost  entirely 
Roman  Catholic  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
numerous  Huguenot  settlements  in  the  northern 
provinces  continued  to  receive  reenforoements 
up  to  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  As  a  result 
of  persecution  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
Huguenot  churches  were  established  in  various 
German  cities,  e.g.,  Stade,  Altona,  Frankfort. 
Mannheim,  Heidelberg,  Wetzlar,  and  Otterberg. 
Under  Queen  Elizabeth  3,000  or  4,000  French 
Protestants  settled  in  England  within  a  few 
years.  They  established  a  synod  which  was  later 
strong  enough  to  protest  against  the  demands 
of  Archbishop  Laud.  Several  Huguenot  settle- 
ments in  America  (New  Amsterdam  [i.e.  New 
York],  Boston,  etc.)  date  from  the  time  of  the 
persecutions  of  Laud.  Cromwell  was  a  warm 
friend  of  the  French  refugees. 
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2.  The  Second  Period,  1661-1791:  Just  as  in  the 

firstjso  in  the  second  period  of  emigration,  the  refugees 

settled  lai^ly  in  the  Netherlands.    On 

X.  The      account  of  the  war  with  the  Nether- 

ITether-     lands,  there  was  a  lull  in  both  persecu- 

lands  and   tion  and  emigration  during  the  years 

Switzer-  1672-79;  but  this  was  only  the  calm 
land.  before  the  storm  of  emigration  in  the 
years  inmiediately  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685). 
Friesland  offered  (May  1,  1681)  a  free  asylum  and 
full  citizenship  to  all  who  were  driven  from  their 
homes  by  religious  persecution,  and  even  freedom 
from  taxation  for  twelve  years.  The  states  of 
Holland  and  Amsterdam  soon  followed  this  exam- 
ple; and  the  States  General  ordered  (Dec.  3,  1682) 
a  collection  in  all  provinces  for  the  emigrants.  Am- 
sterdam alone  had  15,000  Huguenots  toward  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  while  about  60,000 
were  settled  in  other  cities  and  provinces.  In  1715 
the  emigrants  were  granted  naturalization.  Each 
class  took  particular  interest  in  the  Protestants  of 
its  own  class,  and  assisted  them  by  procuring  work, 
advancing  money,  etc.  In  1688  there  were  in  the 
army  of  William  of  Orange  736  officers  of  French 
birth,  not  to  speak  of  privates  in  both  army  and 
navy.  At  this  time  there  were  in  the  Netherlands 
sixty-two  French  churches.  About  3,000  French 
Protestants  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  to  settle  on  the  company's 
possessions  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Switzer- 
land became  a  haven  of  refuge  to  the  Huguenots 
from  the  eastern  and  southern  provinces  of  France. 
Geneva,  the  temporary  headquarters  for  most  of 
them,  was  not  able  to  offer  permanent  shelter,  owing 
to  the  threats  of  Louis  XIV.  Between  1682  and 
1720  the  citizens  of  Geneva  distributed  5,143,266 
florins  among  60,000  refugees.  Similarly,  Zurich 
assisted  23,345  emigrants  between  1683  and  1689. 
Other  cities  acted  in  the  same  spirit,  although  on  a 
smaller  scale.  About  25,000  Frenchmen  are  said 
to  have  settled  permanently  on  Swiss  soil. 

England  was  on  the  whole  well  disposed  toward 

the  Huguenots,  though  James  II.  did  not  favor  them. 

He  had  to  yield,  however,  to  popular 

2.  England  pressure,  and  a  collection  taken  during 

and        his    reign — although    by    his    orders 

America,  not  recommended  from  the  pulpits — 
amounted  to  £40,000.  Between  60,000 
and  70,000  Protestants  had  settled  in  England  up  to 
1695,  and  London  and  neighborhood  had  at  one 
time  thirty  flourishing  French  churches.  William 
of  Orange  granted  the  French  Protestants  in  Eng- 
land £17,200  annually,  which  was — with  intermis- 
sions and  in  a  diminishing  ratio — continued  imtil 
1812,  when  a  last  payment  of  £1,200  was  made. 
But  the  large  number  of  the  emigrants  awakened 
the  distrust  of  the  population,  and  their  naturaliza- 
tion was  granted  and  rescinded  several  times  by 
parliament.  The  Huguenots  were,  nevertheless, 
gradually  absorbed  by  the  English  people  and 
the  English  Church.  By  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  thousands  of  Huguenots  had 
settUHl  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania.   The  largest  number  of  Huguenots  settled 


in  South  Carolina;  and  in  Charleston  there  is  still 
a  French  church  with  a  pure  Calvinistic  liturgy. 
One  colony  of  Huguenots  was  established  at  Para- 
maribo, Dutch  Guiana  (South  America),  where 
missionary  work  was  begim  among  the  Indians. 

Huguenot  refugees  to  Germany  settled  chiefly  in 

Brandenburg.     In  1672  the  Huguenots  in  Berlin 

(about  100)  were  granted  the  right  to 

3.  Germany  hold  services  in  French.     When  the 

and  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked  Fred- 
Elsewhere.  erick  William  of  Brandenburg  openly 
espoused  the  cause  of  French  Protes- 
tantism and  censured  Louis  XIV.  publicly.  He 
offered  the  emigrants  a  free  asylum  in  his  country, 
and  extended  them  numerous  privileges  with  full 
citizenship.  He  went  even  further  by  publishing 
an  invitation  to  the  Huguenots  to  come  to  Branden- 
burg, and  by  having  his  representatives  in  Ham- 
burg, Cologne,  Frankfort,  Amsterdam,  and  else- 
where to  look  after  the  emigrants.  Although  Louis 
XIV.  forbade  the  publication  of  this  invitation,  it 
soon  became  known  all  over  France,  and  about  25,000 
Frenchmen  accepted  it  before  1700.  The  Margrave 
established  a  French  college  in  Berlin  (1689)  and  a 
French  professorship  at  the  University  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder.  Twelve  French  societies  assisted 
newly  arrived  emigrants,  and  otherwise  encouraged 
the  inmiigration  of  their  countrymen.  There  were 
thirty-^hree  colonies  at  one  time  in  Brandenburg, 
but  most  of  them  became  German  during  tb^ 
eighteenth  century.  After  the  death  of  Frederick 
the  Great  and  during  the  rebirth  of  Prussia  during 
the  Napoleonic  wars  the  last  bond  was  cut  which 
united  the  emigrants  with  France.  Berlin  is  the 
only  city  in  Old  Prussia  where  French  services  are 
still  held  regularly.  Other  parts  of  Germany,  e.g., 
Ansbach,  Baireuth,  Baden,  Wtirttemberg,  Saxony, 
and  Hesse,  extended  to  the  Huguenots  many  priv- 
ileges and  always  a  free  refuge.  Nearly  all  of  them 
soon  became  German.  Among  the  free  cities,  Ham- 
burg has  the  distinction  of  still  maintaining  a 
French  service,  in  a  new  church  since  1904.  The 
other  free  cities,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Bremen, 
and  LUbeck,  received  many  transitory  emigrants; 
but  they  were  soon  absorbed  by  the  Germans, 
though  at  Frankfort  a  small  congregation  still  exists 
in  connection  with  the  Reformed  synod.  Derunark 
has  a  French  Huguenot  church  in  Copenhagen  which 
dates  from  1685;  Sweden  one  at  Stockholrn;  Russia 
two,  one  in  Moscow  and  the  other  in  St.  Petersburg. 
It  is  small  wonder  that  the  French  Protestants 
were  made  welcome  wherever  they  went,  since  they 
represented  the  most  intelligent,  moral, 

4.  Influence  and  industrious  portion  of  the  French 

of  population.     They  carried  with  them 

Huguenot    the  arts,  scholarship,  and  knowledge  of 

Refugees,    military  affairs  to  various  countries. 

Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg  had 

600  French  officers  and  thousands  of  soldiers  in  his 

army;  French  scholars  were  among  the  founders  of 

the  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences;   mechanics  and 

craftsmen  of  all  kinds  assisted  in  promoting  the 

industries  of  that  country,  and  the  skilled  farmers 

soon  turned  the  sandy  plains  of  Brandenburg  into 

fertile  flelds.    Frederick  the  Great  had  seven  gen- 

erab  of  French  desoeot  in  his  army,  and  the  Prussian 
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Frebefa  bmiwl     Tbe:  'BJtj0frjat  U  H^    H-^^nsxx 

UxHkiftJ  to  ocbcr  ecn&trxs.  Tbe:  ftatteriirj  of  tiae 
Hui^ueDOU  k*d  exeraaed  ft  wboleiocDe  r,f^Jprinr 
Uf^ja  the  FpsdA:  bfji  when  thexr  nombcr  vm 
Rduttd  from  l^fiSffy  m  l^^SO  to  «QO/iOO  is  ITCO. 
Mid  whm  tfaii  flDftO  ecmpttDj  vm  dqnitwl  of  all 
civil  acid  nrliipoua  ri^btc,  the  eomzpcioci  of  the 
Freneb  eourt  under  Lociii  XIV.  had  full  fw»j.  Tlie 
jnear  after  the  reroeatioo  of  the  Oiiet  of  Xantca, 
Vauban  reported  to  the  minkter  of  var.  Looroii. 
that  France  Ittd  lost  lOO.CTJO  inhabitants,  60.000.000 
francfi  in  caah,  9,000  aailon,  12.000  aoWna.  and  600 
offieen.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  became  the 
■ole  arbiter  of  the  dftinif  of  France,  but  she  lost 
constantlj  in  authoritx.  The  industriea  of  France 
miffertd  ttrriblj.  In  Touraine  there  were  left,  in 
W.0i,  onix  fifty-four  tanneries  out  of  400,  only  1,200 
looms  out  of  8,000,  onlj  4,000  stlkweaven  out  of 
4f)f(J(M),  only  seventy  mills  out  of  700.  Normandy 
had  26,000  empty  houMs;  the  Dauphin^  had  lost 
15,000  inhabitants,  and  other  places  in  proportion; 
e.g„  Paris  1,202  Huguenot  families  out  of  1,938. 
Ferdinand  Bruneti^re,  a  loyal  Roman  Catholic,  says: 
"  The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  arrested 
the  moral  progress  of  France,  because  it  drove  into 
exile  the  people  who  called  themselves  men  of  the 
Bible,  and  who  carried  their  morality,  faith,  and 
intelligence  everywhere.  .  .  .  From  Dunkirk  to  Ba- 
yonne,  from  Brest  to  Besan^on,  be  (Louis  XIV.)  cut 
the  nerve  of  French  morality  for  the  metaphysical 
satisfaction  of  having  God  praised  only  in  Latin  " 
(RDM,  Oct.  15,  1898).      (Euoen  Lachenmann.) 

Bibuoobapht:  The  literature  has  become  extensive,  par- 
ticularly through  treatment  of  Husuenota  in  the  eereral 
parte  in  which  they  settled.  Note  the  large  numb^  of 
titles  given,  e.g.,  in  Hauck-Hersog,  RE,  zvL  522-624;  in 
Forteseue's  Subject  Index  of  Modem  Worke,  u.  143-146, 
and  the  volume  for  1901-05.  pp.  471^72.  Bibliographies 
are  found  also  in  F.  de  SchickJer,  Lee  6gliae»  du  rifuge  en 
AngUUrre,  3  vols..  Paris,  1892;  in  R.  8.  Faber,  Catalogue 
of  the  Library  of  the  French  HoepUal,  Victoria  Park  Row, 
Canterbury,  1901;  and  the  Cambridge  Modem  Hietory, 
iii.  771,  1904.  The  rauier  should  consult  also  the  literature 
under  Coliuny,  Gaspard  de;  France;  Marot,  Clement; 
NncEii,  Edict  or;  Nantes,  Edict  of;  and  Waldenses. 
Among  the  sources  should  be  named  the  publications  of 
the  Huguenot  Society  of  London,  of  the  Huguenot  So- 
ciety of  America,  and  the  Bulletin  de  la  eociUi  de  Vhiet. 
du  proteetantiame  francaie,  Paris,  1853  sqq.;  the  Hia- 
toire  eccUaiaetique  of  Besa  and  Des  Gallars,  best  edition, 
3  vols.,  Paris,  1883-89;  ^diU,  diclaratione  et  arreeU  con- 
eernant  la  religion  pritendue  rifomUe  1662-176 1,  Paris, 
1885.  P'or  the  English  reader  the  history  of  the  Hugue- 
nots is  perhaps  best  set  forth  in  the  works  of  H.  M.  Baird: 
Hiat.  of  the  Riae  of  the  HugusnoU,  2  vols.,  London,  1880; 
The  Huguenota  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  2  vols.,  New  York, 
1886;  The  HuguenoU  and  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantea,  ib.  1895.  Other  works  to  be  referred  to  are: 
A.  £.  Bray,  Revolt  of  the  Proteatanta  of  the  Cevennea,  Lon- 
don, 1870;  £.  Hugues,  Ant.  Court,  Hiat.  de  la  reatauration 
du  proteatantiame  en  France  au  zviii.  aiiele,  2  vols.,  Paris, 
1872;  S.  Smiles,  The  Huguenota  in  France,  London,  1876; 
K.  and  E.  Haag.  La  France  proteatante,  ed.  H.  Bordier,  10 
vols.,  Paris,  1877;  J.  A.  Martin,  The  Spirit,  Principlea, 
and  Worahip  of  the  Huguenota,  London,  1885;  F.  Sander, 
Die  Hugenotten  und  daa  Edikt  von  Nantea,  Breslau,  1885; 
R.  Heath.  Reformation  in  France,  2  parts,  London,  1888; 
G.  Bonet-Maury,  Hiat.  de  la  liberty  de  eonacience  en  France, 
Paris,  1890;  C.  Tylor,  The  HuguenoU  in  the  17th  Century, 
London,  1892;  P.  F.  Willert,  Henri  of  Navarre  and  the 
Huguenota  of  France,  New  York,  1893;  P.  de  Felice,  Lea 
Proteatanta  d'autrefoia,  6  vols.,  Paris,  1897-1907;    C.  Be- 
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R.  I.  Pbole.  BsvwmO  •§  Ae  XKepervsM.  Londoa.  ISft 

J.  C  Mdrikoler.  C— dbicfrls  4m  n^ausJisrica  JTlAdUIuvrit 
der  Sckweiz,  Ldpme.  1876;  H.  Faay.  £«  Smimt-BertiAm 
M  Gemetm,  Genrra,  1879;  &  SknOea,  The  Bmgmemta  . . . 
»  Emglmmd  mmd  irelmmd,  Loodoo.  1880:  F.  de  Sdackkt. 
ot  sap.:  C  W.  Baard,  BieL  ef  tkm  Bme^aenoi  EmigrtHin* 
to  Ameriea,  2  vofau  New  York.  18S5:  F.  Fkrkmaii.  Piernet 
ef  Frmca  in  the  Xem  WeHd,  Loodon,  1886;  D.  C  A. 
Agnev.  iVeissteaf  ExiUe  frem  Frmmee,  2  vols.,  3d  c(U 
Edinbvrgh.  1886:  T.  a  Thomaa.  CinUrihuHam  ie  the  HiM. 
e{  dU  H^tQwtwota  ef  So.  Carolina,  New  York.  1S»7; 
J.  A.  F.  Paaax.  Biet.  de  VHahiiamwaemi  dee  yroM- 
anIefrmmsmiM  em,  Suide,  P^ris.  1801;  R.  Leferre,  BiiLtf 
Sew  PalU.  New  York,  167»-1820.  Albany.  1903;  E 
Daadet,  BieL  de  Fiwn^raiion  pendant  la  r^rolattsa  ^«a- 
foiat.  part  i,  P^ris.  1904.  Especially  valuable  to  tb 
special  student  is  the  bibliocn4»tiy  in  Hauiek-Hemc  ^ 
xvi  522-524. 

HUIDEKOPES,  FREDERIC:  Unitarian;  b.  it 
Meadville,  Pa.,  Apr.  7, 1817;  d.  there  May  10, 1892. 
He  studied  at  Harvard  for  a  year  (1834-35),  but 
was  forced  by  failing  sight  to  oeaae  his  studies. 
From  1839  to  1841  be  traveled  in  Ehirope,  and  after 
his  return  studied  theology  privately  for  two  years. 
In  1844  be  aided  in  the  organisation  of  Meadvilk 
Theological  School,  in  which  he  had  charge  of  the 
New  Testament  department  for  five  years  (1844-49), 
and  where  be  was  professor  of  church  history  fnnn 
1845  to  1877,  being  also  librarian  and  treasurer  for 
many  years.  From  1877  until  his  death  he  li>'«d 
in  retirement  at  MeadviUe,  and  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  was  totally  blind.  Besides  editing  the 
Ads  of  Pilate  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1881),  he  wrote 
Belief  of  the  first  Three  Centuries  Concerning  Christ' t 
Mission  to  the  Underworld  (Boston,  1854) ;  Jttdaism 
at  Rome  B.C,  76  to  A.Z).  I40  (New  York,  1876);  and 
Indirect  Testimony  of  History  to  the  Genuineness  ff 
the  GospeU  (1878). 

HULBERTyERI  BAKER:  Baptist;  b.  at  Chicago 
July  16,  1841;  d.  there  Feb.  17,  1907.  He  was 
educated  at  Madison  University,  Union  College 
(B.A.,  1863),  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary  (M.A., 
1865),  and  the  University  of  Gdttingen.  He  held 
pastorates  at  Manchester,  Vt.  (1865-68),  Coventry 
Street,  Chicago  (1868-69),  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  (1869-71),  and  San  Francisco 
(1871-76),  and  the  Fourth  Baptist  Church,  Chicago 
(1876-82).  From  1882  to  1892  he  was  professor 
of  church  history  in  Baptist  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Chicago,  and  was  professor  of  the  same  sub- 
ject and  dean  of  the  divinity  school  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  (1892-1907).  He  was  also  acting 
president  of  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary 
in  1884-85. 
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HULSErjOHN,  and  the  HULSEAN  LECTURES: 
An  English  cleigjrman  and  a  course  of  lectures 
founded  by  him,  for  which  he  is  chiefly  remembered. 
He  was  bom  at  Middlewich  (18  m.  e.  of  Chester), 
Cheshire,  Mar.  15,  1708;  d.  there  Dec.  14,  1790. 
He  was  graduated  from  Cambridge  University 
(1728),  took  orders  in  1732,  and  served  as  curate 
in  several  small  places.  He  came  to  his  inheritance 
on  his  father's  death  in  1753,  and  retired  on  account 
of  delicate  health.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  a 
large  part  of  his  property  to  Cambridge  University, 
founding  two  scholarships,  a  prize  essay,  and  the 
offices  of  Christian  Advocate  and  Hulsean  Lecturer. 
The  latter,  by  the  terms  of  the  will,  was  to  deliver 
and  print  twenty  sermons  each  year  upon  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  or  upon  Scriptural  difficul- 
ties. Subsequent  changes  in  the  provision  have 
oeen  made  by  statute;  thus  the  number  of  sermons 
or  lectures  required  was  reduced,  first  to  eight,  and 
later  to  four;  while  the  Hulsean  professorship  of 
divinity  was  substituted  for  the  office  of  Christian 
Advocate  (1860).  Of  the  income  eight-tenths  go  to 
the  support  of  the  professorship,  the  other  two- 
tenths  being  divided  between  the  essayist  and  the 
lecturer.  A  list  of  the  published  lectures  up  to 
1892-93  may  be  found  in  J.  F.  Hurst,  Literature  of 
Theology,  New  York,  1896,  pp.  32-34.  The  pub- 
lished lectures 'since  1892  are: 

1803-04.  M.  Creighton,  PertecuHon  and  Tolerance, 
London,  1895,  new  ed.,  1006. 

1894-95.  A.  Barry,  The  EccUaiaeiical  Expaneion  of 
England  in  the  Growth  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  ib.  1895. 

1895-96.  W.  M.  Ede,  The  AUitude  of  the  Church  to  tome 
of  the  Social  Problem*  of  Town  Life,  Cambridge,  1896. 

1896-97.  S.  Cheetham,  The  Myeteriea,  Pagan  and  Chrie- 
tian,  London,  1897. 

1897-98.  J.  £.  C.  Weldon,  The  Hope  of  Immortality,  ib. 
1898. 

1898-99.  J.  M.  Wilflpn,  The  Qoapel  of  the  Atonement,  ib. 
1890 

1899-1900.  A.  J.  Mason,  Purgatory,  The  State  of  the 
Faithful  Departed;  Invocation  of  SainU,  ib.  1901. 

1900-01.  F.  H.  Chase,  The  Credibility  of  the  AcU  of  the 
Apoetlee,  ib.  1902. 

1901-02.  F.  R.  Tennant,  The  Origin  and  Propagation 
of  Sin,  Cambridge,  1902,  2d  ed.,  1906. 

1902-03.  F.  J.  F.  Jackson,  Ckrietian  DifflcuUiea  in  the 
Second  and  Twentieth  Centuriee,  ib.  1903. 

1903-04.  W.  A.  Whitworth.  Chrietian  Thought  on  Pree- 
ent  Day  Queetione,  London,  1906. 

1904-06.  C.  W.  Stubbs,  The  Chriat  of  Chrietian  Poetry, 
ib.  1906. 

1905H)6.  H.  J.  C.  Knight.  The  Temptation  of  Our  Lord, 
ib.  1907. 

1907-08.  J.  H.  B.  Masterman,  Rights  and  ReeponstbUi- 
ties  af  the  National  Churches,  Cambridge,  1908. 

1908-09.  J.  N.  Figgis,  The  Gospel  and  Human  Needs, 
London,  1909. 

HUMANISM. 

The  Term  (§  1). 

The  Italian  Himianists  (§  2). 

Character  of  the  Movement  (§  3). 

Erasmus  (§  4). 

Effect  on  Theological  Science  (S  5). 

The  exact  point  in  time  when  the  term  Humanist 
was  first  adopted  escapes  our  knowledge.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  certain  that  Italy  and  the 
I.  The      readoption  of  Latin  letters  as  the  staple 
Tenn.      of  human  culture  were  responsible  for 
the    name     of    Humanists.       Literce 
humaniorea  was  an  expression  coined  in  conscious 
contrast,  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement  into 
v.— 26 


current  medieval  learning,  to  the  end  that  these 
**  letters,"  i.e.,  substantially  the  classic  literature 
of  Rome  and  the  imitation  and  reproduction  of  its 
literary  forms  in  the  new  learning,  might  stand  by 
themselves  as  over  against  the  Literce  sacroe  of  scho- 
lasticism. In  the  time  of  Ariosto,  Erasmus,  and 
Luther's  beginnings,  the  term  umaniata  was  in  effect 
an  equivalent  to  the  terms  '*  classicist  "  or  *'  clas- 
sical scholar." 

Dante,  an  earnest  son  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  was  at  the  same  time,  as  to  his  cultural 
valuations  and  aspirations,  filled  with  a 
2.  The  certain  awe  and  admiration  for  ancient 
Italian  letters.  He  at  first  seriously  intended 
Humanists,  to  compose  his  great  epic  in  Latin 
verse.  Petrarch  considered  his  Africa 
a  fair  effort  to  reproduce  Vergil;  the  choice  of  Scipio 
Africanus  as  the  central  hero  reveals  the  new  desire 
to  consider  the  worthies  of  classic  Italy  as  spiritual 
and  cultural  progenitors  in  the  pursuits  and  concern 
of  the  new  learning.  In  the  exordium  of  his  chief 
work  Petraroh  appeals  to  the  Heliconian  Sisters  as 
well  as  to  Jesus  Christ,  Savior  of  the  world;  also  he 
reviews  the  epics  of  Homer  (he  never  learned  Greek), 
Statins,  and  Lucan.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
friendships  of  the  most  highly  placed  men  of  his  day, 
among  whom  Cardinal  Stephen  Colonna  was  prom- 
inent. Petraroh  is  the  pathfinder  as  well  as  the 
exemplar  of  the  new  movement.  He  idealused  the 
classical  world,  he  read  into  such  Latin  letters  as  he 
had,  or  extracted  as  he  could,  profoimd  and  sur- 
passing verities.  His  classicist  consciousness  and 
his  Christian  consciousness  are  revealed  in  his 
writings  like  two  streams  that  do  not  intermingle 
though  they  flow  in  the  same  bed.  The  experiences 
of  life  constantly  evoke  in  him  classic  parallels, 
reminiscences,  associations.  Julius  Cesar,  Papirius 
Cursor,  are  nostri,  "  our  people  ";  Pjnrrhus,  Han- 
nibal, Massinissa  are  extemi,  ''foreigners."  His 
epistles  afford  the  best  revelation  of  his  soul.  Of 
course,  the  craving  for  pure  Latinity  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  such  practical  power  of  imitation  and  re- 
production involved  an  artificiality  of  which  neither 
Petraroh  nor  his  successors  were  aware.  Boccaccio 
was  not  only  a  humanist,  but  he,  with  appaling 
directness,  revealed  the  emancipation  of  the  flesh 
as  one  of  the  unmistakable  trends  of  the  new  move- 
ment. Both  he  and  Poggio,  Valla,  BeccadeUi,  Enea 
Silvio  dei  Piccolomini  (in  his  youth)  show  that  the 
hatred  of  the  clerical  class  was  a  spur  to  literary 
composition.  At  the  same  time  in  the  caricatures 
of  foulness  which  these  leaders  of  the  new  learning 
loved  to  draw,  there  is  no  moral  indignation,  but 
clearly  like  satyrs  they  themselves  relish  these 
things.  For  this  reason  the  Himianists  of  Italy,  as 
such,  were  not  at  all  concerned  in  the  efforts  for  a 
reformation  of  the  church  as  attempted  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Constance  or  of  Basel  (qq.  v.) .  Poggio,  apostolic 
secretary,  came  to  Constance  with  the  corrupt  pope 
John  XXIII.,  but  spent  most  of  his  time  in  ransack- 
ing the  libraries  of  Swiss  monasteries  for  Latin 
codices.  The  defense  of  Jerome  of  Prague  before 
the  Council  reminded  him  of  Cato  of  Utica;  his 
correspondent  Lionardo  Bruni  at  Florence  warns 
him  to  be  more  circmnspect  in  his  praise  of  a  heretic. 
In  the  Curia  itself  a  semipagan  spirit  was  bred  by 
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the  Humanists.  In  1447  Parent ucelli,  an  enthusiast 
for  codices,  became  pope  as  Nicholas  V.  To  him 
wrote  (Easter,  1447)  the  eminent  humanist  Filelfo, 
from  Milan,  congratulating  him  on  his  elevation, 
expressing  the  general  satisfaction  of  scholars,  ex- 
tolling learning  and  mental  distinction,  citing  also 
the  humanilas  of  Christ  himself,  as  well  as  writing 
somewhat  hypocritically  of  fucala  gentilium  .  .  . 
aapientia.  Some  time  later,  in  1453,  Filelfo  person- 
ally appeared  at  the  papal  court;  Nicholas  kept  the 
vile  **  Satyrse  "  of  the  humanist  until  he  had  perused 
them,  and  gave  to  Filelfo,  on  parting,  a  purse  of 
500  ducats.  Enea  Silvio  de'  Piccolomini  ascended 
the  papal  throne  in  1458  as  Pius  XL,  another  human- 
ist pope,  a  worldly  man,  and  formerly  long  a  coun- 
selor of  princes. 

A  very  clear  view  of  the  Humanistic  movement 
niay  be  gained  from  the  writings  of  the  biographer 
and  beneficiary  of  Leo  X.,  Paul  Giovio 
3.  Character  (Jovius).  In  his  Elogia  (Antwerp, 
of  the  1557)  he  presents  a  gallery  of  literary 
Movement,  scholars,  beginning  with  Dante,  and  in- 
cluding Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Bruni, 
Poggo,  Beccadelli  (the  pornographic  poet).  Valla, 
Filelfo,  Platina,  the  Greeks  Emanuel  Chrysoloras, 
Cardinal  Bessarion,  Trapezuntius  the  Cretan,  Theo- 
dorus  Gaza,  Argyropulos,  Chalcondylas,  Musurus  of 
Crete,  and  Lascaris;  also  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  Ermo- 
lao  Barbaro,  Politian,  Pico  di  Mirandula,  and  even 
Savonarola.  But  Savonarola's  attacks  on  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  father  of  Cesare  and  Lucrezia,  are 
treated  as  treason  and  felony.  The  Platonic  acad- 
emy of  Ficinus  at  Florence  had  certainly  no  power 
to  regenerate  the  political  and  moral  corruption  of 
its  patron  Lorenzo.  Bibienna,  the  favorite  of  Leo 
X.,  was  witty  at  banquets;  at  Leo's  court  this 
cardinal  produced  his  lascivious  comedy,  "Colan- 
dra,"  because  Terence  was  too  grave.  Even  Thomas 
More  and  Reuchlin  are  included.  Among  the  lat- 
ter's  academic  friends  were  the  anonymous  com- 
posers of  the  satiric  Epistolce  obscurorum  virorum 
(q.v.) — the  flail  of  the  new  learning  swung  against 
the  old.  The  Italian  Humanists  were  not  concerned 
in  the  reformatory  movements  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. They  drifted  into  a  palpable  paganism  or 
semipaganism,  curiously  illustrated  in  the  verse, 
e.g.,  of  Politian,  especially  his  Greek  verse,  and  of 
him  even  the  lax  Giovio  writes:  *'  he  was  a  man  of 
unseemly  morals."  They  all  more  or  less  empha- 
sized "  vera  virtus  "  by  which  they  meant  "  true 
excellence,"  the  self- wrought  development  of  human 
faculties  and  powers.  Still  they  knew  how  to  main- 
tain friendly  relations  with  those  higher  clerics 
who  had  resources  with  which  to  patronize  the  new 
learning.  They  often  accepted  clerical  preferment, 
as  did  Gi«vio,  who  became  bishop  of  Nocera.  Often 
the  Latin  verse  of  their  youth  proved  very  awkward 
when  they  entered  upon  their  benefices.  All  were 
more  interested  "  in  viewing  the  early  monuments 
of  sensual  enjoyment "  than  in  study  of  the  New 
Testament.  As  they  greatly  exceeded  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  clergy  in  their  own  conduct,  they  could 
not  take  any  practical  interest  in  any  spiritual  or 
theological  reformation.  In  all  the  correspondence 
of  Filelfo,  extending  from  1428  to  1462,  there  is 
but  once  or  twice  a  slight  (deistic)  utterance  of 


spiritual  concern,  when,   in  the  siege  of  M2nki 
Francesco  Sforza,  1449,  the  ducal  city  endured  ta* 
rible  sufferings.    Jacob  Burckhardt  (DieCvbtk 
Renaissance,  {  vi.,  Basel,  1860)  says  of  the  Hai» 
ists  that  they  were  demoralized  by  their  Rprod» 
tion  of  Latin  verse.  But  why  did  tt^y  debreinCKii 
Catullus,  and  the  like  with  steady  predOectioci?  Ai 
best  a  mild  deism  or  pantheism  may  be  peitM 
in  their  more  serious  writings.    Greek,  on  the  vkk 
was  a  rare  attainment  among  them,  reprodotiite 
ostentation  limited  most  of  them  to  Latin. 

Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  (q.v.)  in  his  persoDtai 
career  marks  the  point  where  the  "  new  feaniDg* 
had  arrived  at  the  parting  of  the  vin. 
4.  Erasmus.  He  felt  an  affinity  for  Ludtn;  kf 
Encomium  Af  orur,  a  vitriolic  aHm, 
dealt  not  gently  with  clerical  comiptioiL  Be 
edited  the  New  Testament  and  dedicated  it  tt 
Leo  X.  He  had  no  desire  to  abandon  the  oM 
Church;  the  bounties  and  pensions  which  he  le- 
oeived  were  all  derived  from  princes  or  derioB  wh» 
adhered  to  the  papacy.  He  pretended  that  he  eooU 
not  read  the  German  writings  of  Luther.  Erasmii 
wrote  that  "  Luther's  movement  was  not  ooimected 
with  learning,"  and,  at  the  same  time  be  wrote  to  1 
Pope  Hadrian  VI. :  "I  could  find  a  hundred  ptf- 
sages  where  St.  Paul  seems  to  teach  the  doctrioef 
which  they  condenm  in  Luther."  Other  uttennoa 
show  his  unwillingness  to  serve  the  Reformatkn  or 
to  be  held  responsible  for  any  part  of  it:  "1  biw 
written  nothing  which  can  be  laid  hold  of  agutf 
the  established  orders.  ...  I  would  rather  xt 
things  left  as  they  are  than  to  see  a  revolution  wtteb 
may  lead  to  one  knows  not  what.  Others  msj  be 
martjnrs,  if  they  like.  I  aspire  to  no  such  booor. 
...  I  care  nothing  what  is  done  to  Luther,  but  I 
care  for  peace.  ...  If  you  must  take  a  side,  tste 
the  side  which  is  most  in  favor."  His  keen  sensed 
actual  dependencies  in  the  movement  of  things  fed 
him  to  see  situations  and  realities  with  wonderful 
clearness;  but  his  genius,  like  that  of  many  scholaR, 
was  essentially  negative.  When  he  was  fifty-ooe, 
not  long  before  1517,  he  wrote  to  Fabricius  at  Basel: 
"  My  chief  fear  is  that  with  the  revival  of  Greek 
literature  there  may  be  a  revival  of  paganism. 
There  are  Christians  who  are  Christians  but  in  name, 
and  are  Gentiles  at  heart."  In  the  fall  of  that  grave 
yesLT  1525,  when  central  Germany  had  been  harried 
by  the  Peasants'^War,  he  wrote  (Oct.  10,  1525): 
"  You  remember  Reuchlin.  The  conflict  was  raging 
between  the  Muses  and  their  enemies,  when  up 
sprang  Luther,  and  the  object  thenceforward  was 
to  entangle  the  friends  of  literature  in  the  Lutheran 
business,  so  as  to  destroy  both  them  and  him 
together." 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  German  Humanists, 
also  Colet  and  More  and  Linacre  may  be  so  called 
perhaps  as  representing  the  new  learning 
5.  Effect     in  Britain.    But  these  in  the  main  were 
on         men  of  great  spiritual  earnestness.    As 
Theological  for  the  wider  Imowledge  of  Greek  gram- 
Science,     mar  and  letters,  of  course  it  quickened 
the  study  of  the  New  Testament.    As 
to  the  positive  aspects  of  theological  and  spiritual 
regenevation,  little,  very  little,  can  be  attributed  to 
the  movement  of  the  Humanists.    The  overvalua- 
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tion  of  formal  and  literary  and  esthetical  things,  and 
a  profound  indifference  toward  spiritual  things  has 
bc«n,  and  still  is,  a  serious  failing  of  much  classicism 
from  Petrarch  to  the  present  time.  The  classicists 
were  secular  to  the  core.  E.  G.  Sihler. 

Bibuographt:  J.  Burckhardt,  ut  sup.  (somewhat  vitiated 
by  the  underlying  Hegelianism);  G.  Voigt,  Die  Wieder- 
heltbuno  dea  clastiachen  AlUrthuTM,  3  vols..  Berlin.  1880- 
1881;  P.  Schaff,  The  RenaUeance;  Revival  of  Learning  and 
Art  in  the  14th  and  16th  Centuriea,  New  York.  1801;  F.  A. 
Gaaquet.  The  Eve  of  the  Reformation,  London,  1808;  R. 
C.  Jebb.  Humaniam  in  Education,  ib.  1800;  Cambridfje 
Modem  History,  vol.  i.,  chaps,  xvi.-xvii.,  New  York,  1002; 
L.  Einstein.  Italian  Renaieeance  in  England,  ib.  1002; 
E.  Borkowsky.  Aua  der  Zeit  dee  Humanismua,  Jena,  1005; 
H.  Hermelink,  Die  religiiieen  Reformbeatrebungen  dee 
deutechen  Humaniemua,  TQbingen.  1007;  J.  S.  Mackenzie, 
Lecturee  on  Humaniam,  New  York.  1007;  J.  M.  Robert- 
eon,  Pioneer  HumaniaU,  London,  1007;  F.  C.  S.  Schiller, 
Studiea  in  Humaniam,  ib.  1007;  Lichtenberger.  ESR,  vi. 
40&-410.  An  excellent  mirror  of  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Humanists  is  given  by  P.  Giovio's  Elogia  virorum  literia 
iUuatrium,  Antwerp,  1557. 

HUMANITARIAN:  A  name  applied  both  to  such 
antitrinitarians  as  consider  Christ  a  mere  man,  and 
to  such  parties  as  profess  the  '*  religion  of  human- 
ity," whose  fundamental  dogma  is  the  perfecti- 
bility of  the  human  race  without  superhimmn  aid. 

HUMBERT:  Cardinal;  d.  May  5,  1061.  He  was 
of  Buigundian  birth,  and  a  monk  of  the  cloister 
Moyen-moutier  in  Lorraine,  when  Pope  Leo  IX. 
called  him  to  Rome  in  1049.  In  the  following  year 
be  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Sicily;  in  1051  he 
obtained  the  bishopric  of  Silvia  Candida,  combined 
with  the  dignity  of  cardinal  bishop.  When  Arch- 
bishop Leo  of  Achrida,  in  a  circular  addressed  to 
Bishop  John  of  Tranl  in  Apulia,  in  1053,  sharply 
attacked  a  series  of  liturgical  and  ritual  peculiarities 
of  the  Western  Church,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
contention  between  Rome  and  Byzantium  flamed 
up  afresh,  the  Emperor  Constantine  IX.,  Mono- 
machus,  who  needed  the  pope's  alliance  against  the 
Normans,  exerted  himself  to  restore  peace.  In 
Jan.,  1054,  Leo  IX.  sent  an  embassy  to  the  imperial 
court,  consisting  of  Archbishop  Peter  of  Amalfi,  Car- 
dinal Frederick  of  Lorraine,  and  Humbert.  The 
patriarch,  Michael  Cserularius.  was  disposed  to  no 
advances,  and  treated  his  rival's  messengers  with 
haughtiness,  while  they  accosted  him  superciliously. 
After  termination  of  unpromising  negotiations  on 
July  16, 1054,  the  Roman  envoys  deposited  on  the 
high  altar  of  St.  Sophia  a  documentary  excom- 
munication of  the  patriarch  and  his  adherents. 
They  left  Constantinople  two  days  later  (cf.  Mirbt, 
Quellen,  pp.  95  sqq.). 

During  this  journey  to  Byzantium  Leo  IX.  had 
died,  on  Apr.  19.  Humbert  was  trusted  by  his  suc- 
cessor, Victor  II.  (1055-57),  and  by  Stephen  IX., 
who,  after  the  death  of  Victor,  had  proposed  Hum- 
bert as  his  successor.  The  energetic  aggressive 
policy  toward  which  the  reformed  papacy  advanced 
under  Stephen's  guidance  was  reflected  by  Hum- 
bert's pen  in  the  important  treatise  Libri  ires  ad- 
versus  aimoniacoa  (ed.  F.  Thaner,  MGII,  Lib.  de  lite, 
i.,  1890,  pp.  95-253).  He  preaches  uncompromising 
antagonism  to  simony,  and  advocates  a  policy  with 
reference  to  Investiture  (q.v.)  which  proved  funda- 
mental in  the  treatment  of  this  problem  by  the 
later  Gregorian  party. 


After  the  sudden  death  of  Stephen  IX.  (1058) 
Humbert  took  part  in  the  election  of  Bishop  Ger- 
hard of  Florence.  Under  this  pope,  Nicholas  II., 
Humbert's  influence  continued  strong.  When  the 
doctrine  espoused  by  Berengar  of  Tours  (q.v.)  in 
relation  to  the  Eucharist,  after  having  already  been 
condemned  at  synods  at  Rome  and  Vercelli,  imder 
Leo  IX.,  in  1050,  came  up  for  discussion  afresh, 
the  accused  was  compelled  to  subscribe  a  con- 
fession of  faith  drafted  by  Humbert,  who  had 
attended  the  original  synods,  and  had  worked 
against  Berengar.  Humbert  stands  out  as  an  ener- 
getic and  straightforward  personality  of  great  power, 
who  by  no  means  shrank  from  blunt  measures. 
Closer  parallels  between  him  and  Hildebrand  are  not 
conspicuous.  With  Peter  Damian,  he  rendered  in- 
valuable service  in  the  cause  of  *'  reform  "  in  the 
Church  during  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Carl  Mirbt. 
Biblxoobaphy:  G.  Will,  Acta  et  acripta  qute  de  controveraiia 
eceleaicB  .  .  .  aceciUo  xi.  extant,  Leipsic.  1861;  £.  Stein- 
dorfiF,  Jahrbilcher  dea  deutachen  Reicha  unter  Heinrich  JJI.t 
vol.  ii..  ib.  1881:  H.  Halfmann.  Kardinal  Humbert,  G6t- 
tingen,  1883;  G.  Meyer  von  Knon&u,  JahrbQcher  dea 
deutachen  Reicha  unter  Heinrich  IV.,  vol.  i.,  Leipsic,  1800; 
J.  Langen,  Geachichte  der  rOmiachen  Kirdie  .  ,  .  bia  Qregor 
VII.,  Bonn.  1892;  C.  Mirbt,  Die  Publiaiatik  im  ZeUalter 
Gregora  VII.,  Leipric,  1894;  W.  Martens.  Gregor  VII.,  ib. 
1894;  Hiatoire  littfraire  de  la  France,  vii.  527;  Neander, 
Chriatian  Church,  iii.  379.  613,  681-684;   KL,  vi.  411-414. 

HUME,  DAVH):  Philosopher  and  historian;  b. 
in  Edinburgh  Apr.  26  (o.8.),  1711;  d.  there  Aug.  25, 
1776.  He  was  of  good  Scotch  descent,  his  father 
tracing  his  ancestry  to  Lord  Home  of  Douglas.  His 
mother  was  ''  a  woman  of  singular  merit.''  In  1723 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  but  he  was  not  graduated.  He  halted 
in  his  choice  between  several  callings — law,  mercan- 
tile life,  and  that  of  the  scholar  and  philosopher. 
His  first  work  was  a  Treatise  of  Human  Nature 
(vols,  i.,  ii.,  London,  1739;  vol.  iii.,  1740).  For  a 
time  he  turned  aside  to  political  subjects  and  pub- 
lished Essays  J  Moral  arid  Political  (2  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1741-42;  final  ed.,  1  vol.,  1788),  which  met 
with  great  success.  In  1744,  owing  to  opposition  on 
theological  groimds,  he  failed  of  election  to  the 
chair  of  ethics  and  pneumatic  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  He  next  published  his 
Philosophical  Essays  concerning  Human  Under- 
standing (London,  1748;  2d  ed.,  1750),  and  from 
1749  to  1751  was  engaged  upon  his  Dialogues  on 
Natural  Religion  (not  published  until  1779),  Inquiry 
concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals  (1751),  and  Politi- 
cal Discourses  {Edinburgh,  1752;  Fr.  transl.,  Amster- 
dam, 1754).  His  History  of  Great  Britain  appeared 
in  2  vols,  at  Edinburgh,  1754-57  (with  autobiog- 
raphy and  final  corrections,  8  vols.,  1778),  and  the 
Natural  History  of  Religion  in  1757.  From  1758 
Hume  lived  in  London,  Paris  (1763-67,  where  he 
was  a  member  of  the  English  embassy,  and  extremely 
popular  with  educated  men  and  women),  London 
again  (1767-69),  and  in  St.  David's  Street  (named 
after  him),  Edinburgh,  from  1769. 

Hume's  early  fame  as  a  historian  has  been  over- 
shadowed by  his  philosophical  writings.  The  princi- 
pal subjects  of  these  are  the  human  understanding, 
liberty  and  necessity,  the  principles  of  morals,  immor- 
tality, the  idea  of  cause,  theism,  and  miracles  as  re- 
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laied  to  creciibility  and  the  order  of  nature.  Follow- 
ing Locke,  be  turned  from  speculatton  to  experieooe 
&nd  t hua  en  t«  red  t be  pa t b  o  f  en t  iciim .  I  n  bis  theory 
of  knowledge  he  divided  perceptions  into  impressions 
— the  original  fienaations  and  re  fleet  ions,  which  are 
therefore  the  more  vivid— and  ideas  or  thoughts — 
the  fainter  and  less  vivid  reproduction  of  the  im- 
pressions* Thus  the  material  for  all  our  ideas  is 
derived  fromi  impressions.  With  Locke,  be  defines 
the  will  as  "  the  intemal  impreision  we  fee!  and  are 
conscious  of  when  we  knowingly  give  rise  to  any 
new  emotion  of  our  body  or  new  peroeption  of  our 
mind."  Liberty  ia  ''  a  power  of  acting  or  not  acting 
according  to  the  determinations  of  the  will"  Moral 
necessity  is  of  the  same  nature  as  physical  necessity, 
although  the  operation  of  motives  is  extremely 
subtle  and  perhaps  impossible  completely  to  trace. 
Hesponsibility  is^  however,  not  destroyed;  this 
depends  not  on  the  cause  of  the  action,  but  on  the 
disposition  of  the  peraon.  Goodness  is  necessary 
to  the  gowl  man  and  in  the  highest  degree  to  God, 
Immortality  appears  to  have  been  left  an  open 
question.  Neither  the  idc^  of  immaterial  substance 
nor  tlie  doctrine  of  personal  identity,  neitlier  the 
nature  of  divine  justice  nor  the  incompatibility  of 
the  noble  powers  of  man  with  the  swift  span  of 
eartUy  exiiitenoe  proves  that  the  soul  survives  death. 
All  this  is  rendered  still  more  precarious  when  Hume 
resolves  the  soul — i.e.,  the  self — into  a  series  of 
perceptions  which,  if  removed  by  death,  would 
annihilate  the  penaon.  He  traces  the  idea  of  cause 
neither  to  externa!  objects,  nor  to  reflection,  nor 
to  the  senses,  but  to  an  experience  of  unvarying 
succession  or  custom.  This  idea,  which  has  exerted 
a  profound  influence  on  later  thought,  was  com- 
pleted by  Kant,  who  showed  the  nature  of  the 
necessity  which  the  human  mind  has  associated 
with  causality.  On  the  subject  of  theism  Hume 
finds  no  sure  footing.  Neither  cosmology,  nor  tel- 
eology, nor  the  moral  argument  is  adequate  as  a 
ground  of  belief  in  God.  Polytheism  appears  to  him 
not  a  stage  in  the  progressive  apprehension  of  the 
divine;  *^  the  gods  of  the  pol^theists  are  no  better 
than  the  elves  and  fairiea  of  our  ancestors."  Con- 
oeming  miracles  conceived  of  as  **  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nature  .  .  .  by  a  particular  volition  of  the 
Deity/'  he  argues  that  no  amount  of  testimony 
would  render  them  credible.  **  There  is  not  to  be 
found,  in  all  history*  any  miracle  attested  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  of  such  unqualified  good^ 
neas,  eduoition,  and  learnings  as  to  secure  us  against 
all  delusion  in  themselves;  of  such  undoubted 
integrity  as  to  place  them  laeyond  all  suspicion  of 
any  design  to  deceive  others;  of  such  credit  and 
reputation  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  as  to  have  a  great 
deal  to  lose  in  case  of  their  being  detected  in  any 
falsehood;  and  at  the  same  time  attesting  facts, 
■pjerformed  in  such  a  public  manner,  and  so  cele- 
brated a  part  of  the  world,  as  to  render  detection 
unavoidable;  all  which  circumstances  are  requisite 
to  give  us  a  full  assurance  of  the  testimony  of  men." 
This  argument  of  Hume  has  force  against  the  scho- 
lastic idea  of  miracles,  but  not  against  the  view  of 
Augustine.  As  a  psychologist  liume  was  unsur* 
passed  by  any  who  preceded  him.  He  was  a  phi- 
losopher^  but  not  a  theologian,  and  his  fame  justly 


rests  not  as  earlier  0a    Ills   Hiatorical  •ir 
writings,  but  on  his  inquiry  into  the  r..        i\ 
source,  and  the  linaitationa  of  human  kDoiled@.| 
His  skeptieism    is    not    thoroughgoing,  k:t  f^  1 
relates  to  speculative  oietaKphysi^s.    Stir    :    ik 
experience j  he  allows  no  deviation  from  lii.  .    i-] 
viding  the  content  of  inteUigeiice.     His  t%i^eua 
for  religion  and  theology   Ueii  not  so  mn^iolBi 
direct  discussion  of  these  subjeets  as  in  the  Tkrci 
msji  and  the  world  invoh'ed  in  his  phllosopbv.  1: 
would  have  been  glory  enouigh  for  h^  had  beim 
nothing  else  than  waken  Kant  from  his  *^  d( 
slumbers/'     See  Detsm,  C-  A.  BiECKirfm 

BiiiU<H3RAFffT:  A  Hob  bibliography  u  in  Baktwis,  Di^iw- 
anf,  iH  I,  pp,  211-2T5.  3ouroc«  for  a  lift  asv  Iqb  iM- 
tuoflrapbyp  prefixjed  to  «dlttoai  of  tfa«  ffiMat^  $aA  oJH 
reprinted  iKp«f%t«ly;  Prifat^e  CorTtegpomUfiet  ^  Din' 
//unte,  Edinbuilck  l^^l  Loiter*  0/  Ltavid  Higmm.  «i  1 
Murray,  ib.  1S41;  Letttra  frtrnt  Eminent  Ptrmm*  .  > 
0arid  if  tinu.  «d.  J.  H.  Burton,  ib.  1849;  modLr^K^^Otd 
Hume  to  Wiiliam  Stnhan.  ed.  G.  B.  Hitl,  CMonJ,  1881 
Thfi  ftt&ncUrd  life  k  J.  Hill  Burtiiti,  £a/#  ^md  Cjm  \  uipmi 
€nm  of  Dovid  Humt^  2  voIr.,  KdJiibufYi^  1^40.  Ommk 
farthef:  The  I ntfctd action  pmSxed  by  T.  H.  Gnratotb 
e>d.  of  Hiiia«^s  FhHtytCfphi&xl  Warkm^  Loodcm,  IS^  ^■ 
Knigbi.  ID  Pkik^ophifmi  Clam»ie»  for  En^idt  &din 
Eaiabui^b,  18S6:  T.  H.  Huxley,  is  En^isk  MmMUl- 
ton,  Jjondoo,  1SS7:  idem.  Collected  Emwaym,  toL  n^  Stf 
York,  1894:  H.  Dddervood,  in  J^ammts  S^oUSoitM.  Eit- 
bum^  ^B9S;  DNB,  xxviii,  2l&-22f^.  For  Sxamim^ 
hi«  philoBophy  FOtLftuit:  G,  Camp&yn^.  La  _rJh£fiiii|*fcn  * 
David  Huim,  Paria,  1S73:  J.  McCoah,  Si^mi^  r*it»wi*l 
pp,  1 13-1  ah  New  York,  \%lb\  G,  von  Gtxy«ki.  I^&A 
Duvid  SumtM,  Bmlau.  IdTS :  L.  Stephen.  Hitt  if  t^ 
t%Mk  ThurnQhl  in  iSth  Centurjf.  pp^  43  sqq,  et  p«3iznu  V* 
York,  1881 :  J.  Ort.  David  Hume  awtd  him  Innuenct  <rn  At 
iMQphu  and  ThtifU^y^  Edinburgh,  U^03;  mud  tbr  <Fnrb 
on  the  hist,  of  philoBiopby  bjf   KwiiYn^nw    U^bervvf.  ud 

HUME,  ROBERT  ALLEN:  Congi^rationalisl; 
b*  at  Bombay,  India,  Mar.  IS,  1847,  He  rwei'ped 
bis  education  at  WUliston  Seminary,  at  Yale  College 
(B.A.,  1868),  Yale  Divinity  School  (1869-71),  and 
Andover  Theolo>gi(^1  Semioary,  beiiig  gmdii&ted 
from  the  latter  in  1S73.  He  was  a  teacher  in  the 
Collegiate  and  Commercial  Institute  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.  (1868-69),  and  in  the  Edwards  Schoo]  at 
Stoekbridgcy  Mass.  (1S71-72).  He  has  been  a 
mkstonary  of  the  Marathi  Mission  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Minions  since 
1874,  and  principal  of  Ahmednagar  Theological 
Seminary  since  1878*  During  the  year  190CM31  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Christian  HeraM  Indian  Famine 
Relief  Committee,  and  in  1900-02  was  fiecretaiy  of 
the  Americo-Tndian  Famine  Relief  Gommittae, 
receiving  the  Kaiser-i-Hind  gold  medal  in  1901  in 
reeognition  of  bis  serviDGS,  In  theological  position 
he  ia  conservativelj  liberal.  He  has  writteo  Mi^ 
9Um&/rom  the  Modim  Yiev^  (New  York,  1905),  and 
baa  edited  the  Marathi  weekly  Dn^mdat/a  at 
Bombay  for  several  y^ra* 

HUMERALE.     See  VESTMENra   akb   iKsiovnA, 

Ecclesiastical. 

HUMILIATIp  hia"mil-i*fl't  i:  A  religioua  ofder,  abo 
eaiied  ''  Barettines  of  Penitence/'  from  their  besd- 
co%'ering  (ItaL  baj^thno),  which  traced  its  origin  to 
the  period  of  Emperor  Henry  IL  and  Pope  Benedict 
VIII.  {d.  1024).  The  real  founder,  however,  was 
probably  Joliannes  Oldratus,  a  noble  of  Milan  (d. 
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about  1159),  who  is  said  to  have  established  the  first 
house  of  the  Humiliati  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  at  Rondenario,  near  Como.  The 
first  actual  Humiliate  monastery  was  probably  the 
house  established  about  1178  near  Milan,  where 
male  and  female  penitents  lived  and  worked  to- 
gether. They  were  laymen,  and  many  who  were 
closely  affiliated  with  them  still  maintained  the 
family  life.  Refusing  at  the  conunand  of  Alexander 
III.  to  refrain  from  holding  conventicles  and 
preaching  in  public,  many  of  them  were  excom- 
mimicated  in  1179  and  developed  into  the  Lombard 
division  of  the  Waldenses,  while  the  remainder  were 
faithful  to  the  Church  and  became  the  Ordo  Humi- 
liatorum.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  Humiliati  formed  three  divisions,  the  first 
of  which,  the  original  lay  community,  lived  in  their 
own  houses,  married,  and  engaged  in  manual  labor, 
although  they  observed  certain  ascetic  and  religious 
principles,  abstaining  from  oaths  and  receiving 
spiritual  instruction  on  Sunday  from  one  of  their 
number  under  the  supervision  of  the  bishop  of 
their  diocese.  The  second  division  was  the  Hu- 
miliate monks  and  nuns,  who  led  a  celibate 
cloLBter  life,  and  the  third  was  the  Humiliate 
canons,  both  these  classes  differing  from  the 
lay  brethren  only  in  their  monastic  and  priestly 
character. 

All  three  classes  were  confirmed  by  Innocent  III. 
(d.  1216).  Although  theoretically  the  lowest,  the 
lay  Humiliati  were  the  most  numerous  and  the  most 
influential,  and  they  were  later  regarded  as  ter- 
tiaries  of  the  order.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
corruption  of  the  Humiliati  led  Pius  V.  to  at- 
tempt their  reform,  but  in  1569  an  attempt 
w^as  made  on  the  life  of  Carlo  Borromeo,  who 
had  been  commissioned  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  pope,  and  in  1571  the  order  was  suppressed, 
a  portion  of  its  monasteries  being  given  to  the 
Bamabites. 

The  Humiliate  nuns  (also  called  Blassonite  Nuns 
after  their  supposed  first  head,  Clara  Blassoni,  of 
Milan,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century;  and  likewise  termed  Observant ine 
Hospitaller  Nuns)  were  exempted  from  the  papal 
condenmation  and  still  exist,  having  five  convents 
in  Italy,  all  independent  of  each  other.  Their  habit 
is  white,  with  a  black  veil  in  Rome  and  Vercelli, 
and  that  of  the  lay  sisters  is  gray. 

(O.  ZOCKLERf.) 
Bibliography:  Vita  S.  Johannia  de  Meda,  ASB,  Sept.,  vii. 
343-360;  H.  Tiraboschi,  Vetera  Humili<xtorum  monumerir- 
ta,  3  vols.,  Milan,  1766-^;  Helyot,  Ordre*  monaetiquee, 
vi.  152  sqq.,  K.  M  Oiler,  Die  Anf&nge  dee  Minoritenordene, 
pp.  162-167,  Freiburg.  1885;  Heimbucher,  Orden  und 
Kongreoationen,  i.  262-263. 

HUMILIATION  OF  CHRIST.  See  Christglogy; 
Kengsis;   Jesus  Christ,  Twofold  State  gf. 

HUMILITY:  A  virtue  opposed  to  pride  and  ar- 
rogance, best  defined,  according  to  St.  Augustine, 
by  Matt.  xi.  29.  It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that 
the  model  of  mankind  is  humility  in  Jesus,  who 
brought  it  to  the  world  as  a  new  virtue,  whereas 
humility  in  the  sense  of  mere  self-abasement  did 
not  first  appear  in  Christ,  but  forms  a  part  both  of 
all  genuine  religion  and  also  of  mysticism.    Accord- 


ing to  St.  Augustine,  humilitaa  implies  the  complete 
bowing  of  the  sinner  and  the  creature  before  God. 
Religiously  speaking,  this  can  only  be 
Augustine's  a  work  of  God  in  man,  for  inasmuch  as 
Definition,  it  is  dependent  on  God,  it  can  become 
intelligible  to  man  only  when  God 
reveals  it.  Yet  even  in  St.  Augustine  humility  is 
construed  not  alone  as  contemplation  of  God,  but 
also  as  study  of  self.  This  is,  however,  a  fictitious 
humility,  and  not  the  attitude  of  the  ''  lowly  in 
heart,"  of  whom  Jesus  speaks.  Nevertheless,  this 
very  definition  of  humility  as  self-abasement  pro- 
duced through  self-knowledge,  taught  both  by  St. 
Augustine  and  St.  Bernard,  has  become  the  prev- 
alent view,  despite  its  divei^nce  from  the  words 
of  Christ. 

The  New  Testament  clearly  shows  that  Jesus 
gave  his  disciples  an  entirely  new  teaching  regard- 
ing humility.    The  phrase  "  lowly  in 
Teaching    heart  "  does  not  designate  merely  the 
of  the      pious,  for  in  the  few  passages  in  the 
New        New  Testament  in  which  humility  is 
Testament  mentioned  stress  is  laid  upon  abase- 
ment.   Little  that  is  definite,  however, 
can  be  gained  from  this  until  it  is  determined  how 
far  Jesus  voluntarily  abased  himself.     It  is  clear, 
in  the  first  place,  that  Jesus  did  not  practise  intro- 
spection, which  would  have  been  far  different  from 
the  simple  consciousness  of  his  divine  mission.    His 
life  was  the  recognition  and  the  performance  of  the 
will  of  God,  and  he  who  loves  God  with  all  his  heart 
is  above  conscious  self-examination.    Only  when  it 
becomes  difficult  for  him  to  perform  the  divine  wiU 
does  the  thought  arise  that  the  spirit  is  willing  but 
the  flesh  is  weak.    In  the  second  place,  the  humility 
which  the  disciples  learned  from  Jesus  was  a  joyous 
devotion  to  humility,  but  such  a  feeling  could  not 
result  from  horror  at  one's  own  sin.     The  joyous 
'  desire  of  humility,  in  the  third  place,  taught  in  the 
New  Testament  is  by  no  means  the  result  of  self- 
knowledge.    Despite  the  current  definition  of  humil- 
ity as  the  consciousness  of  falling  short  of  the  per- 
fection of  God,  as  well  as  of  absolute  dependence 
on  divine  grace  and  might,  this  does  not  imply  the 
"  lowly  in  heart."    This  connotes  a  task  of  the  will 
which  is  solved  in  the  following  of  Jesus,  but  the 
mental  attitude  produced   by  the  self-knowledge 
resulting  from  the  revelation  of  God  can  not  be 
feigned. 

If  the  impulse  toward  humility,  of  which  Jesus  was 
conscious  and  which  he  wished  his  disciples  to  learn 
from  him,  is  not  the  joyous  submission 
Humility    to  the  command  of  God,  it  can  imply 
Defined  as  only  that  Jesus  desired  them  to  have 
Service,     the  same  wish  to  serve  God  as  he  him- 
self  possessed.     This    is   a    humility 
springing  from  the  heart,   by  which  man  seeks 
nothing  for  himself,  but  only  to  be  a  means  to 
something  higher.    Such  humility  characterized  the 
activity  of  Jesus  and  formed  the  thought  and  pur- 
pose of  his  life.     An  imitation  in  this  sense  is  by 
no  means  impossible,  and  such  humility  is  declared 
by  Christ  to  be  the  measure  of  greatness  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.    While  it  is  true  that  the  man 
of  himiility  is  not  inclined  to  think  highly  of  himself, 
this  is  not  because  he  consciously  endeavors  to 
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despise  himself,  but  because  in  his  service  and  his 
devotion  he  forgets  self.  Here,  however,  as  in  cer- 
tain other  cases,  the  result  is  regarded  as  the  cause 
and  is  made  a  task  which  can  and  should  be  solved 
directly.  Yet  this  very  preoccupation  with  self 
gives  the  ego  an  importance  which  is  fatal  to  real 
humility,  and  involves  the  danger  of  Phariseeism. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  humility  be  construed  in  the 
light  of  the  teaching  of  Christ,  this  peril  disappears, 
and  the  full  possibility  of  the  true  fulfilment  of  the 
command  in  Phil.  ii.  3  becomes  evident. 

The  humility  taught  by  Jesus  is  apparent  every- 
where in  Christian  life.    He  bade  his  disciples  learn 
of  him  hearty  willingness  to  serve,  but 
Possibility  he  alone  is  able  to  do  this  who  is  either 
of  abundant  and  joyous  in   himself,   or 

Realizing    has  one  near  him  whose  personality  can 
Homility.    raise  him  above  the  necessity  of  think- 
ing of  himself.    This  the  disciples  found 
in  Jesus,  and  hereby  they  were  enabled  to  perform 
the  impossibilities  which  he  required  of  them,  thus 
explaining  such  passages  as  Matt.  xix.  26  and  Luke 
xviii.  27.     In  his  need,  man  is  unable  to  conceive 
of  service  as  the  highest  incentive  to  action,  this 
motive  being  care  for  himself.    Jesus,  on  the  other 
hand,  opposed  this  attitude  with  the  requirement 
to  serve,  to  deny  one's  self,  and  to  lose  one's  Hfe. 
The  difficulty  of  the  realization  of  this  ideal  is  ob- 
vious, yet  it  may  be  attained  by  one  who  is  over- 
whelmed  by  the  personal  life  of  Christ,  since  he 
who  alone  is  worthy  to  rule  assumed  the  duty  of 
service  as  necessary  and  thus  inspires  obedience. 
In  like  manner,  the  basal  problem  of  history,  the 
unity  of  a  life  of  power  and  self-abnegation,  finds  its 
interpretation  in  the  personal,  historic  life  of  Jesus. 
The  humility  inspired  by  the  activity  of  the  personal 
Christ  is  the  beginning  of  faith,  for  the  new  life  of 
actual  faith  is  possessed  by  him  alone  who  is  over- 
whelmed by  the  deeds  of  Jesus  and  is  ready  from 
his  heart  to  live  for  others.        (W.  Herrmann.) 
Biblioorapht:    A.  Wuttke,  Christian  Elhict,  i.  175.  li.  298. 
New  York,  1876;    J.  Kostlin,  ChrUUiche  Ethik,  pp.  285. 
649,  Berlin.  1899;    J.  Brett,  HumUUy,  London.  1905;    W. 
A,   Brown,   Christian   Theology  in  Outline,   p.   386.   New 
York,   1906;    K.  Thieme,  Die  christliche  Demut,  vol.   i., 
Giesften,  1906;  the  lexicons  under  raveivoi,  rairtivw^poavtni, 

HUMPHREY,  WILLIAM  GILSON:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Sudbury  (19  m.  w.  of  Ipswich), 
Suffolk,  Jan.  30,  1815;  d.  in  London  Jan.  10,  1886. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1837;  M.A.,  1840),  and  was  elected  fellow  of 
his  college  in  1839,  retaining  this  position,  as  well 
as  those  of  steward  and  assistant  tutor,  until  1847, 
being  also  proctor  in  1845-46.  After  a  brief  trial 
of  the  law,  he  was  ordered  deacon  in  1842,  and 
ordained  priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  exam- 
ining chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  London  (1847-55), 
rector  of  Northolt,  Middlesex  (1852-55),  and  vicar 
of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  London,  from  1855  until 
his  death.  He  was  Hulsean  lecturer  in  1849-50, 
Boyle  lecturer  in  1857-58,  prebendary  of  Twyford 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  after  1852,  and  rural  dean 
of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  after  1855.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  New  Testament 
Company  of  the  Bible-Revision  Commission,  and 
for  thirty  years  was  a  treasurer  of  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge.     Besides 


editing  Theophilus  of  Antioch's  Ad  Avid^ca 
(Cambridge,  1852)  and  Theophylact's  "  Commentiry 
on  Matthew"  (1854),  he  wrote  A  Commmianfn 
Acts  (London,  1847);  The  Uoctrine  cfa  FvUnS^ 
(Hulsean  Lectures  1850);  The  Early  Pn^^ 
Me  Gospe/ (Hulsean  Lectures  1851);  An  Higtariad 
and  Explanatory  Treatise  an  the  Book  of  Cm 
Prayer  (1853);  The  Mir€icles  (Boyle  Lecture 
1858);  The  Character  of  St.  Paul  (Boyle  Lectaro 
1859);  A  Commentary  on  the  Revised  Vernon  <^  da 
New  Testament  for  English  Readers  (1882);  and  the 
posthumous  Occasional  Sermons  (London  18S7) 
and  The  Godly  Life  (sermons;  1889). 
Bibuookapht:  DNB,  xxviiL  252-253. 

HUNDESHAGEN,  h(ln''de8-ha'gen,  KARLBERI- 
HARD:  Theologian  of  the  Reformed  Church  d 
Germany;  b.  at  Friedewald  (33  m.  s.s.e.  of  Gaa»D 
Jan.  10,  1810;  d.  at  Bonn  June  2,  1873.  Before  he 
had  reached  his  fifteenth  year  he  b^an  philologieai 
studies  at  the  University  of  Giessen,  but  sooo 
turned  to  theology,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to 
church  history.  Being  expelled  from  the  univeroty 
for  connection  with  the  Burschenschaft,  he  went  to 
Halle  in  1829,  but  the  next  year  retumc»d  to  Giesaen 
and  established  himself  in  the  philosophical  facultr. 
lecturing  on  church  history  and  diristian  anti^ 
uities.  By  a  treatise  on  the  mjnstic  theolqgy  of 
Gerson  (1833)  he  became  licentiate  of  theology  and 
in  1834  follow^ed  a  call  as  professor  to  the  newly 
established  University  of  Bern.  In  1836  he  w 
received  into  the  clergy  of  Bern,  and  in  1841  he 
became  rector  of  the  university.  From  1847  to  1867 
he  was  professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis  and 
church  history  in  Heidelberg,  and  from  1867  tiD 
his  death  he  was  professor  at  Bonn. 

A  work  which  caused  a  great  sensation  and  made 
Hundeshagen's  name  famous  in  the  theological  worid 
was  his  (anonymous)  Der  detdsche  Protestantismut, 
seine  Vergangenheit  und  seine  heutigen  Lebensfragen, 
im  Zusammenhang  mil  der  gesammten  naUonaitn 
Entvnckelung,  beleuchtet  von  einem  deutschen  Theo- 
logen  (Frankfort,  1846).  It  is  one  of  the  few  theo- 
logical works  of  the  nineteenth  century  which  in- 
fluenced the  general  movement  of  culture  beyond 
the  smaller  circle  of  professional  theologians.  He 
aimed  to  show  in  his  book  that  the  diseased  condi- 
tions of  the  religious  and  national  life  in  Germany 
were  intimately  connected  with  each  other  and 
could  be  healed  only  in  their  mutual  relation.  He 
starts  from  the  idea  of  the  Reformation  as  the 
fundamental  factor  in  German  history,  and  shows 
it  to  be  in  its  innermost  essence  a  matter  of  con- 
science, and  not  of  knowledge.  In  the  course  of 
time  this  fundamental  factor  of  ethics  united  with 
an  intellectual  factor — the  principle  of  free  inves- 
tigation for  the  sake  of  conscience.  The  soundness 
of  the  intellectual  principle  is  conditioned  by  its 
synthesis  with  the  ethical.  The  history  of  German 
Protestantism  shows  how  the  neglect  of  the  ethical 
factor  and  the  one-sided  development  of  the  inteUee- 
tual  principle  was  the  cause  of  the  old  orthodoxy,  then 
of  rationalism,  and  finally  of  the  so-called  higher  crit- 
icism in  our  modem  time,  and  that  always  in  con- 
nection with  a  condition  in  state  affairs,  which 
deprived  the  national  spirit  of  its  natural  roots  in  a 
powerful  principle  of  ethics  and  pressed  it  toward 
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a  one-sidedly  intellectual  life.  After  the  develop- 
ment of  these  fundamental  thoughts  Hundeshagen 
turns  toward  the  ecclesiastical  questions  of  the  time, 
throwing  light  upon  Pietism,  ecclesiastical  science, 
the  theological  and  churchly  reaction,  the  question 
of  symbols  from  the  standpoint  of  theology  and 
church  polity,  the  Christian  State,  the  *'  Friends 
of  Light,"  the  question  of  church  constitution,  the 
supposed  "  mission  of  the  German  Catholics,"  and 
finaUy  "  Protestantism  as  a  political  principle." 

Hundeshagen 's  principal  scientific  work  is  the 
presentation  of  his  positive,  though  liberal,  ideas 
on  church  polity  in  his  BeUrdge  zur  Kirchenver- 
fassungsgeschichU  und  Kirchenpolittkf  insbeaondere 
dea  Protesiantismus  (vol.  i.,  Wiesbaden,  1864;  no 
more  published).  It  consists  of  three  parts.  The 
first  treats  ''  the  religious  and  ethical  condition  of 
Christian  piety  according  to  their  mutual  relation 
and  their  respective  influence  upon  the  doctrinal 
peculiarities  and  church  organization  of  older  Prot- 
estantism." The  second  part  treats  "  the  Reform- 
atory work  of  Ulrich  Zwingli,  or  the  theocracy  in 
Zurich,"  which  may  be  designated  as  the  most 
important  and  the  classic  presentation  of  the 
Zurich  Reformation.  Hundeshagen  finds  the  main 
fault  of  Zwingli's  Reformatory  efforts  in  his  theo- 
cratical  organization.  The  third  and  most  com- 
prehensive part  discusses  "  the  distinguishing 
religious  peculiarities  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Protestantism  and  their  reaction  upon  the  capacity 
of  both  for  church  oi^ganization."  Hundeshagen 
finds  little  talent  for  church  oi^ganization  in  the  Lu- 
theran Church  because  doctrinal  interests  are  con- 
founded with  those  of  a  churchly  and  religious 
nature.  (W.  BETSCHLAGf.) 

Bzbuoorapht:  A  selection  of  the  writings  of  Hundeshagen 
was  published  by  T.  Christlieb  with  a  catalogue  of  the 
published  works,  Gotha,  1874;  Christlieb  also  issued  K. 
B.  Hundethagen,  Eine  LebensskUze,  Gotha,  1873.  Consult 
also:  Riehm,  in  TSK,  1874;  P.  Schaff,  Oermany,  tte  Uni- 
verntiM,  Theoloffy  and  Reliffion,  pp.  390  sqq..  Philadelphia. 
1857. 

HUNGARIAN  CONFESSIONS:  The  chief  supporter 
of  the  Reformed  doctrine  in  Hungary  was  Mdtyas 
Bir6  D^vay  (q.v.),  who  in  his  first  efforts  followed 
the  lead  of  Luther,  but  after  1542  favored  the  Swiss 
tendency.  Owing  to  the  activity  of  Peter  Melius, 
Debreczin  became,  after  1658,  the  spiritual  center 
of  the  Reformed  movement,  to  which  almost  all 
Hungarian  Protestants  submitted,  while  Transyl- 
vania remained  Lutheran.  The  first  confession  of 
the  Reformed  was  occasioned  by  the  attempts  at  a 
Counterreformation  by  Bishop  Anton  Verantz  of 
Erlau,  who  was  imdcr  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  confession  appeared  in  1562  as  Confesaio 
Caiholica  .  .  .  exhibita  sacrcUissimo  et  Catholico 
Romanorum  Imperatori  Ferdinando  et  filio  suob 
Majestatis  Regi  MaximUiano  .  .  .  ,  and  also  as 
ConfeBsio  eccleaiae  Debredensis.  The  document  was 
not  well  digested  or  arranged,  and  was  unsynmiet- 
rical.  This,  therefore,  led  to  a  still  closer  affiliation 
with  the  Swiss  theology.  A  synod  of  Tarczal  in  1562 
adopted,  with  slight  changes,  Beza's  Confessio 
Chrxslianoe  fidei  under  the  title  Compendium  doc- 
trincB  Christiana,  quam  omnes  pasiorea  et  ministri 
eccUaiarum  Dei  in  iota  Ungaria  et  Tranaaylvania, 
gucB  incarruptum  Jeau  Chriati  evangelium  amplexoe 


aunt,  docerU  ac  profitentur.  This  document  was  sup- 
planted again  by  the  Con/esaio  Helvetica  posterior 
of  Bullinger,  although,  at  the  synod  of  Debreczin  in 
1567,  the  former  confessions  were  not  annulled. 
A  niunber  of  other  synods  set  up  new  orthodox 
articles  occasioned  by  the  antitrinitarian  contro- 
versies and  the  controversy  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Confeaaio  Czengerina  of  1570. 
The  modem  Reformed  Church  in  Hungary  and 
Austria  accepts  only  the  Helvetic  Confession  and  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism.  (E.  F.  K.  MCller.) 

Biblioobapht:  K.  M  Oiler,  BekenrUnisaduiften  der  reformierm 
ten  Kirche,  Leipsic,  1903;  E.  Bdhl,  Confeuio  Helvetica 
poeterior,  pp.  xv  sqq.,  Vienna,  1866;  P.  Bod.  Hut.  Hur^ 
gararum  eccl,,  vol.  L,  Leyden,  1888;  F.  Balogh,  in  Re- 
formed Church  Review,  July,  1906. 


HUNGARY. 


I.  Roman    and    Greek 
Catholic  Churches. 
Roman  Catholics  (S 1). 
UniaU  (S  2). 
Greek  Orientala  (§  3). 


II.  Protestant  Churches. 
Lutherans  (§1). 
Reformed     Church 

(§2). 
Other  Bodies  (§  3). 


The  kingdom  of  Hungary,  in  southern  Europe, 
forms,  with  Austria,  the  Austro-Hungarian  mon- 
archy (see  Austria).  The  lands  of  the  Hungarian 
crown,  comprising  Hungary  proper  (with  Transyl- 
vania), Croatia  and  Slavonia,  and  the  district  of 
Fiume,  have  an  area  of  125,430  square  miles  and  a 
population  (1901)  of  19,254,559,  of  whom  8,742,301 
(45.4  percent)  speak  the  Magyar  language;  2,135,181 
(11.1  per  cent)  the  German;  2,019,641  (10.5  per 
cent)  the  Slovak;  2,799,479  (14.5  per  cent)  the 
Rumanian;  429,447  (2.2  per  cent)  the  Ruthenian; 
1,678,569  (8.7  per  cent)  the  Croatian;  1,052,180 
(5.5  per  cent)  the  Servian;  and  397,761  (2.1  per 
cent)  other  languages.  At  the  census  of  1901  there 
were  9,919,913  (51.5  per  cent)  Roman  Catholics; 
1,854,143  (9.6  per  cent)  Greek  Uniats;  2,815,713 
(14.6  per  cent)  Greek  Orientals;  1,288,942  (6.7  per 
cent)  Lutherans;  2,441,142  (12.7  per  cent)  of  the 
Reformed  Church;  68,568  (0.4  per  cent)  Unita- 
rians; 851,378  (4.4  per  cent)  Jews;  and  14,760  (0.1 
per  cent)  of  other  sects  (Anglicans,  Baptists, 
Nazarites,  etc.).  By  law  20  of  the  year  1848  full 
equality  and  reciprocity  were  guaranteed  to  the 
Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  Lutheran,  Reformed,  and 
Unitarian  churches,  the  expenses  of  the  above 
churches  for  ecclesiastical  and  school  purposes  to 
be  borne  by  the  State,  but  the  complete  fulfilment 
of  this  promise  still  lies  in  the  future.  Law  42  of 
the  year  1895  added  the  Jewish  religion,  and  the 
Baptists  were  recognized  by  the  ministerial  order  of 
Nov.  2,  1905. 

I.  Roman  and  Greek  Catholic  Churches:    Tlie 

Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Hungary  was  founded 

by  King  Stephen  I.,  who  was  crowned 

I.  Roman   with  the    apostolic    crown    given   by 

Catholics.  Sylvester  II.,  in  the  year  1001.  Since 
his  time  the  kings  of  Hungary  have 
exerted  apostolic  rights,  and  since  1404  they  have 
had  the  right  of  giving  or  withholding  their  sanction 
to  the  papal  bulls  (in  abeyance  from  1855  to  1870). 
The  head  of  the  Church  in  Hungary  is  the  archbishop 
of  Esztergom  (Gran),  who  has  been  the  primate  of 
the  kingdom  since  1279.  He  crowns  the  king  and 
administers  to  him  the  oath;  he  has  the  right  to 
summon  the  national  synod.     Under  his  rule  are 
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part  of  the  Greek  Uniat  churches.  The  organization 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Hungary  is  as 
follows:  archbishopricof  Esztergom  (Gran;  founded 
1001),  with  the  suffragan  bishopric  of  Njritra,  Gy6r, 
Veszpr^m,  P^cs,  Vdcz  (all  five  founded  1001) 
Beszterczebdnya,  Sz^kesfehdrvdr.  and  Szombathely 
(all  three  founded  1777);  archbishopric  of  Ealocsa 
(founded  1001,  raised  to  archbishopric  1135),  with 
the  suffragan  bishopric  of  Magyarcsandd  (see  at 
Temesvdr;  founded  1001),  Nagyvardd  (founded 
1095),  and  Transylvania  (see  at  Gyulafeh^rvdr; 
founded  1001);  archbishopric  of  Eger  (Erlau; 
founded  1001,  raised  to  archbishopric  1804),  with  the 
suffragan  bishoprics  of  Rozsny6  (founded  1776), 
Szepes  (founded  1776),  Szatmdr  (founded  1804),  and 
Kassa  (founded  1804);  archbishopric  of  Zdgrdb 
(Agram;  founded  1093,  raised  to  archbishopric 
1853),  with  the  suffragan  bishoprics  of  Zengg 
(formed  by  uniting  C^rbav  and  Modrus  1833)  and 
Diakovdr  (formed  by  uniting  Szer^m  [founded  1230] 
and  the  Bosnian  diocese  1773) ;  and  the  arch-abbey 
of  St.  Martin  (founded  1001).  There  are  112  arch- 
deacons, 405  deacons,  and  3,804  priests,  not  in- 
cluding the  arch-abbey,  which  has  one  deacon  and 
15  priests.  There  are  27  cathedral  chapters  with 
424  canons  (152  honorary),  180  abbots  (150  honor- 
ary), and  146  provosts  (109  honorary). 

Members  of  orders  can  be  admitted  to  the  coun- 
try, orders  can  be  founded  or  dissolved  only  with 
consent  of  the  king  or  by  decree  of  parliament. 
Joseph  II.  (1780-90)  dissolved  134  monasteries, 
with  1,544  monks  and  six  convents  with  191  nuns. 
The  present  number  of  monasteries  is  227,  with 
2,196  monks,  and  365  convents  with  5,420  nuns. 
Every  archbishopric  and  bishopric,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three,  has  its  theological  seminary;  there 
were  in  1909  for  the  seculars  18,  and  for  the  monastics 
13,  also  a  central  institute  in  the  University  at  Buda- 
pest. The  language  of  instruction  is  Latin.  Since 
1868  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  have  tried  to 
create  a  movement  against  the  influence  of  the 
State  in  church  affairs  and  for  the  acquirement  of 
real  autonomy  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but 
so  far  without  success.  Only  in  Transylvania  does 
the  Church  possess  a  kind  of  self-government,  where 
under  the  presidency  of  the  bishop,  68  clerical  and 
136  lay  representatives  yearly  deliberate  on  financial 
and  educational  matters.  In  the  department  of 
church  life  and  domestic  missions  are  active  several 
organizations,  notably  the  St.  Stephen's  Union. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  archbishop  of  Esz- 
tergom, George  Lippay,  400  clergy  of  the  Greek 
(Church  from  the  midst  of  the  Ruthen- 

2.  Uniats.  ian  people  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Munkdcs  joined  themselves  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  consecrated  their  first 
bishop  in  1655.  Count  Leopold  Kolonics,  also  an 
archbishop  of  Esztergom,  with  the  help  of  the 
Jesuits,  induced  more  than  100,(X)0  Greek  Catholics 
of  the  Rumanian  population  of  Transylvania  to 
enter  the  union,  and  at  the  synod  of  Gjoilafeh^rvdr 
the  bishop  Theophilus  and  twelve  Greek  deacons 
subscribed  to  the  union  which  was  supported  by 
King  Leopold  I.  (1697),  and  the  bishopric  of  Fogaras 
was  founded  for  the  united  church.  Fogaras  was 
raised  by  Franz  Joseph  I.  in  the  year  1850  to  an 


archbishopric  by  the  name  of  G3rulafeh£rvir,  v^ 
the  see  at  BaUzsfalva.  It  has  six  sufiFragan  bishop- 
rics: Lugos  (1850),  Szaznosujv^  (1850),  Groe- 
wardein  (Nagyv^rad;  1777),  Munkics  (restored, 
1771),  Eperjes  (1816),  and  Koros  (formed  fnm 
former  Szvidnicz,  1751).  There  are  seven  cathedn! 
chapters  with  45  canons,  59  archdeaoons,  155  detos, 
1,361  priests,  731  chaplains,  9  monastenes,  44 
monks,  5  seminaries,  228  students,  and  34  professors. 

The  legal  status  of  the  Greek  Orientals  was  fiied 

by  law  27  of  1791,  when  they  were  given  a  share  b 

the  privileges  already  granted  to  tbe 

3.  Greek     Roman  Clatholics.    Their  bishops  wen* 

Orientals,  given  a  seat  in  the  upper  house  and 
lands  were  also  granted  to  them.  The 
Church  is  divided  by  nationality  and  speech,  cod- 
sequently  since  1861  they  have  had  two  metro- 
politan dioceses.  They  have  two  archbishops,  dgfat 
bishops,  92  archdeacons,  2,31 1  parishes,  283  diap- 
lains,  2,906  priests,  four  seminaries,  and  28  religioQs 
houses  with  158  monks.  In  order  to  escape  from  the 
oppression  of  the  Turks,  38,(X)0  Servians,  with  thnr 
patriarch,  fled  to  the  Hapsburg  dominions  and  were 
granted  ecclesiastical  prixileges  by  Leopold  I.  (1691). 
The  head  of  the  church  is  the  patriarch  of  Eario- 
witz,  and  the  governing  body  is  the  Servian  NatioDal 
Church  congress,  consisting  of  25  clerical  and  50 
lay  members,  elected  for  three  ye&Ts.  Besides  the 
patriarchate  there  are  the  following  bishopries: 
B^tcs,  Ofen  (Buda),  Temesvar,  Versecs  (all  foimded 
1690),  Karlstad t  and  Pakracz.  The  RoumanisD 
Church  (independent  since  1865)  is  governed  by  the 
national  church  congress  of  30  clerical  and  60  lay 
members,  elected  for  three  years.  The  archbishopric 
of  Hermanstadt  (founded  by  Joseph  II.,  1780-90; 
raised  to  archbishopric,  1864)  has  two  suffragan 
bishoprics,  Arad  (founded  by  Leopold  I.,  1657-1705) 
and  Karansebes  (1865). 

n.  Protestant  Churches:  The  Evangelical  Church 

of  the  Augsburg  Confession  is  divided   into  two 

bodies,  of  separate  origin  historically, 

X.  Lu-       and  each  with  an  independent  constitu- 

therans.  tion  of  its  own;  the  church  of  the 
Hungarians,  and  that  of  the  Transyl- 
vanian  Saxons.  The  Hungarian  Lutheran  Church 
dates  from  the  Reformation.  It  is  divided  into  four 
ecclesiastical  districts,  each  with  a  superintendent 
and  an  inspector.  Since  the  time  of  Maria  Theresa 
(1774)  there  has  been  a  general  meeting  of  90-100 
members  chosen  from  all  the  districts.  The  four 
districts  (each  governed  by  a  bishop)  are  as  follo?ns: 
the  Bdnya  (see  at  Budapest);  the  d^Danubian 
(see  at  Balassagyarmat);  the  Trans-Danubian  (see 
at  Pdpa);  and  the  district  of  the  Theiss  (see  at 
Miskolcz).  The  church  has  39  synods,  661  congre- 
gations, with  665  ministers  and  169  chaplains,  and 
1,085,603  communicants.  There  are  three  theo- 
logical academies,  with  16  professors  and  138  stud- 
ents. The  communicants  are  Magyars,  Germans, 
and  Slovaks.  The  church  of  Transylvania  also 
dates  from  the  Reformation.  It  consists  of  one 
district  with  its  see  at  Hermanstadt  (Nagysieben). 
It  has  10  synods,  247  congregations,  and  220,362 
communicants,  all  Saxon,  with  German  as  their 
mother  tongue.  They  were  called  into  the  country 
in  1142,  were  granted  many  privileges,  and  have 
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kept  intact  their  nationality  until  the  present  day. 
The  church  was  granted  religious  freedom  in  1557, 
and  became  independent  imder  the  rule  of  the  prince 
of  Transylvania,  and  kept  its  autonomy  when  Tran- 
sylvania was  united  with  Hungary  in  1S48.  It  has 
one  theological  academy. 

At  first  the  teachings  of  Luther  spread  among  the 

Magyar,  the  German  and  the  Slavonic  population 

of  Hungary;  but  with  the  appearance 

2.  Reformed  of  Calvinism  almost  all  the  Magyars 

Church,  ranged  themselves  imder  the  banner 
of  the  Reformed  confession,  and  this 
division  of  Protestantism  was  carried  out  from  1561 
to  1591;  it  was  fully  completed  by  synods  siunmoned 
for  that  purpose  (in  Transylvania  in  1564,  in  the 
region  of  the  Tizra  in  1567).  Since  1841  proposals 
have  been  made  for  union,  but  with  almost  no 
results.  The  constitution  and  oiganization  of  the 
Reformed  Church  were  settled  by  the  sjmods  of 
1623  and  1646.  The  details  of  the  oi^ganization  have 
been  arranged  lately  by  three  general  synods  (1881; 
1891-92;  1904-07).  The  church  is  divided  into 
five  districts  (each  imder  the  rule  of  a  bishop) :  the 
Cis-Danubian  (formed  1544;  see  at  Kimszent- 
miklos);  the  Trans-Danubian  (formed  1591;  see 
at  Komarom  [Komom]) ;  the  Cis-Tibiscan  (formed 
1572;  see  at  Miskolcz);  the  Trans-Tibiscan 
(formed  1559;  see  at  Debreczen) ;  and  the  Transyl- 
vanian  (formed  1564;  see  at  Kolozsvdr  [Klausen- 
burg]).  The  church  numbers  57  consistories,  2,030 
congregations  with  1,981  pastors  and  188  associate 
pastors,  and  2,452,773  communicants.  There  are 
five  theological  academies.  The  Hungarian  Re- 
formed Churches  have  shown  great  sympathy  for 
the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches  holding  the 
Presbyterian  System,  which  they  finally  joined  in 
1905.  Both  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Church 
maintain  various  domestic  missions. 

Most  of  the  Unitarians  are  in  Transylvania.    They 

date  from  1566  (religious  freedom  guaranteed  in 

1568;  full  equahty  with  other  churches 

3.  Other     in  Hungary  granted  in  1848).     They 

Bodies,  have  a  bishop,  whose  seat  is  at  Kolozs- 
vdr,  nine  deans,  and  113  congregations 
with  109  pastors  and  a  theological  academy.  The 
church  has  been  largely  supported  by  the  English 
and  American  Unitarians.  The  Unitarians  are 
mostly  Magyars.  Since  the  Revolution  of  1848  a 
new  sect  has  arisen  chiefly  among  the  lower  classes* 
the  Nazarites  or  "  followers  of  Christ."  Their 
religion  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  that  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Brethren,  the  Baptists,  and  the  Mennonites. 
The  Baptists  first  appeared  in  Hungary  in  1874; 
their  first  church  was  in  Budapest.  They  were 
recognized  by  the  State  in  1905.  [This  recognition 
involved  some  measiire  of  State  aid,  which  some 
were  unwilling  to  accept,  and  controversy  and  a 
schism  arose.  A  mission  from  the  English  branch 
of  the  Baptist  World  AUiance  in  1907  succeeded  in 
settling  some  of  the  difficulties.  The  Baptists  now 
number  about  16,000.  a.  h.  n.] 

In  Hungary  in  1904  there  were  3,415,587  children 
of  school  age,  of  whom  2,657,263  were  actually  at- 
tending school.  There  were  17,866  schools,  of  which 
1,921  were  State  schools,  2,804  conmiunal,  375  pri- 
vate, and  12,766  church  (5,280  Roman  Catholic, 


1,991  Greek  Catholic,  1,756  Greek  Oriental,  1,362 
Lutheran,  1,863  Reformed,  36  Unitarian,  and  478 
Jewish).  There  were  31,678  teachers.  There  were 
89  normal  schools  with  10,362  students.  There  were 
199  high  schools  in  1904,  of  which  63  were  State 
schools,  11  communal,  4  private,  and  121  church. 
There  were  3,953  professors  and  6,304  scholars. 
There  are  three  imiversities:  at  Budapest,  with 
328  professors  and  6,586  students;  at  Kolozsvdr 
(Klausenburg),  with  110  professors  and  1,925  stud- 
ents; and  at  Z^db  (Agram),  with  83  professors 
and  1,055  students.  (K.  Rtvtsz.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Most  of  the  literature  is  in  Magyar,  cf. 
Hauck-Hersog,  RE,  xx.  235.  Consult  further:  £.  Horn, 
Organisation  religieuBe  d«  la  Hongrie,  Paris,  1906;  P.  fiod, 
Hitt.  Hungararwn  eccl.,  ed.  L.  W.  E.  Rauwenhoff  and  C. 
Sxalay.  3  vols.,  Leyden.  1888-00;  V.  Kramnski,  Religious 
Hi»t.  of  the  Slavonic  Nations,  London,  1851;  E.  L.  God- 
kin,  Hist,  of  Hungary  and  the  Magyars,  ib.  1853;  Hist,  of 
the  Protestant  Church  in  Hungary  to  1850.  ib.  1854;  V. 
Franknoi,  Papst  Innocent  XI.  und  Ungams  Befreiung  von 
der  TOrkenherrschaft,  Feriburg.  1002;  G.  Bart6k.  A  re- 
formdtus  egyh&zak  prethyteridlis  sservesete,  KoloB8vart« 
1904;  A.  Kiss,  T&rdk  Pdl  ileU,  Budapest,  1904;  J.  SchrOdl. 
"  History  of  the  Pressburg  Evangelical  Church  Commu- 
nity "  (in  Himgarian),  Presburg,  1906;  M.  Zsilinsxky, 
A  magyar  protestans  egyhax  USrtineie,  Budapest,  1907; 
W.  B.  Bovill,  Hungary  and  the  Hungarians,  London,  1908; 
Protestdns  Kipes  Naptdr  (annual  Protestant  calendar). 

HUNNIUS,  httn'ni-us,  AEGIDinS:  Lutheran  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Winnenden  (7  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart) 
Dec.  21,  1550;  d.  at  Wittenberg  Apr.  4,  1603.  He 
went  rapidly  through  the  preparatory  schools  of 
Wurttemberg,  and  studied  from  1565  to  1574  at 
Tubingen.  In  1576  Jacob  Heerbrand  recommended 
him  as  professor  to  the  University  of  Marbui^,  where 
Hunnius  exerted  himself  to  do  away  with  all  com- 
promises and  restore  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  He 
gained  many  adherents,  and  the  consequence  was 
a  split  in  the  State  Church  of  Hesse  which  finally 
led  to  the  separation  of  Upper  and  Lower  Hesse. 
The  cardinal  point  of  all  controversies  was  the  doc- 
trine of  ubiquity  which  Hunnius  maintained  in  his 
writing  De  persona  Ckristi.  Bartholom&us  Meier, 
one  of  Landgrave  William's  theologians,  replied, 
but  could  not  prevail  against  Hunnius'  learned 
eloquence.  In  1592  Hunnius  removed  to  Witten- 
beig.  In  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  Calvinism  had 
made  great  headway  under  the  elector  Christian, 
but  his  successor,  Duke  Frederick  William,  desired 
to  introduce  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose called  the  Swabian  theologians,  among  them 
Hunnius,  to  Wittenberg.  Immediately  after  his 
arrival  he  was  made  member  of  a  committee  on 
visitation,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  purifying 
the  country  from  Calvinism.  For  the  same  purpose 
he  was  called  into  other  German  territories,  as,  for 
instance,  into  Silesia  by  Duke  Frederic  of  Liegnitz. 
Hunnius  was  the  most  able  representative  of  the 
Swabian  theology  of  Brenz,  and  consequently  of  the 
doctrine  concerning  the  majesty  and  omnipresence 
of  Christ  as  man.  But  he  advanced  the  Lutheran 
cause  also  in  reference  to  other  doctrines,  and  his 
influence  is  traceable  in  the  development  of  Lutheran 
dogmatics  after  his  time.  The  later  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  is  based 
upon  Hunnius'  TrackUua  de  maiestate,  fide^  autar- 
Hate  et  certitudine  sacra  scripturoe.  In  the  same  way 
he  established  the  orthodox  Lutheran  doctrine  of 
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predestination  by  following  J.  Dzinmsoenus  in  hm 

difltinction  between  volunlas  anteciedenM  and  eon- 
sequent f  and  considering  faith  as  the  instrumental 
cause  of  election. 

The  literary  activity  of  Hunniua  was  nminly 
polemicaL  His  most  important  works  are  Dt 
perBana  Chriaii  (15S5),  which  Is  an  enUrgement  of 
an  earlier  treatise  entitled  Bekenntnii  von  tier  Person 
Ckristi  (1577) ;  Tropins  de  maieMkUe,  Jide,  atumitaie 
ei  certiludine  sacra  scriplur(E  (15SS);  Cuttnnus  iu- 
daiganSf  sive  Judaicm  glosset  rf  c&mipteltr  in  ex- 
plicandis  teaiimoniu  Sari pturw Sacra  (k  iriniiate^  etc. 
(1593);  Anli-Farens  (1594);  and  AnH-FaTens  alter 
(1599).  Be  wrote  also  numeroUB  dogmatic  mono- 
graphs and  commentaries  on  the  Gospeb  of  Matthew 
and  John,  the  EptgLlea  of  Paul^  and  the  first  Epistie 
of  John.  He  composed  several  Biblical  dramaa  in 
Latin,  among  them  JomphuSf  camcedia  mcra^  which 
was  presented  at  Strosburg  in  1597.  A  complete 
edition  of  his  Latin  w*riting9  waa  edited  by  his  son-^ 
in-law,  H.  Garthius  (5  vob.p  Wittenberg,  1607-09). 

(Johannes  Kunze.) 
BifiucK]n4]>KTi  M.  Adfun,  VUm  thf<^toQorum  .  ,  .  Cf^rnwn- 
orum,  pp,  344-347^  Heiilclberg,  I70li,  cf.  J,  G.  NeumiiniiL 
De  viia  A^g.  ifunnii  e:remplum,  Witt^nbt^rg,  1704;  L.  W, 
Fischjin^  Mtrrtario,  th€<>hfforum  ViUd>ergetnium^  i,^  pp. 
xviiL  5 1 -63.  25.1-276,  Leijwiic.  1710;  F.  W.  Strieder*  Htui^ 
fcAff  QeUhHsnQw^idiU,  vi.  243-277,  S  vcib„  CababI,  1780- 
17S>S;  K.  A,  Crediier,  Philipps  det  QrowmMigen  hem^ckt 
Kirchenrcftfrmsiwneordnunff,  pp^  cestatxv^-ccxiiU,*  GLesapfi^ 
tB52:  A.  Sdhweiser,  Die  pr&teatantim^kfn  Centraldmmn^ 
i.  529  Mjq.,  5^  isqQ,.  Zurich,  1g^4:  G.  Frmnk,  GeachichU 
dtr  pfiiU*ianli9chen  Thealnffie,  I  24S-240,  Leipaic,  1802. 

HUHNIUS,  mCOLAUS:  Lutheran  theologian;  b. 
at  Marburg  July  11,  ISSS^  third  son  of  jEgidius 
Hunnins  (q,v.);  d.  at  LUbeck  Apr.  12,  1643.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  ent-ereil  the  University  of  Wit^ 
tenbeti^,  where  he  studied  philology,  philosophy^  and 
theology.  Tn  1609  he  joined  the  philosophical 
faculty  nnd  lectured  in  pliilosophy  and  theology. 
He  folio  wed  the  same  theological  direction  as  his 
father,  inherited  his  temper  and  talent  as  a  polemisi, 
and  wa-?,  like  him,  posaeased  of  great  learning-  In 
virtue  of  his  ability  Klector  John  George  L  of  Sax- 
ony appointed  him,  in  1612,  superintendent  of 
Eilenburg,  where  he  won  the  respect  of  his  superiors 
and  the  affection  of  his  congregation.  In  1617 
Hunniua  was  called  to  succeed  Leon  hard  Hutter, 
at  Wittenberg^  ba  professor  of  theology.  In  1623 
he  was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Mary*s  Church  at 
Limbeck;  the  following  year  he  became  superin- 
tendent. For  the  suppression  of  the  enthusiasts 
who  jwrvaded  the  region,  Hunnius  reunited  the 
dioceses  of  Liibeckj  Hamburg,  and  Lilncberg  (Min- 
tstrium  iripolitanum)^  and  at  a  convention  held 
in  1633  at  M6]ln  measures  were  proposed  and 
adopted  for  the  same  purpose.  For  the  suppression 
of  the  adherents  of  Calvinism  Hunnius  frustrated  the 
efforts  of  John  Durie  (q.vO^  who  tried  to  establish 
harmony  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed. 
To  check  the  proselytizing  tendencies  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  he  even  invoked  the  aid  of  the  secular 
powers.  At  the  same  time  he  made  earnest  elforts 
to  elevate  the  religious  and  ecclasiaatical  life.  It 
waSt  however,  chiefly  his  polemical  literary  activity 
that  made  him  known  among  his  contemporaries. 
He  wrote  against  the  Roman  Church  Ministerii 
LtUherani  divini  adeoqtie  kgitimi  detnonBiratio  (Wit- 


tenberg, 1614)   and    CapiMtruwt  Hunni^ 

etc.  (1617);  against  the  SociniaDs,  whom  hti 
ered  as  Photinians,  Ezamen  erromm  PhoHmai^grvtA 
1620);  and  against  the  enthusiasts,  Chiisllidfitl 
trachiung  (1622),  Nedd^r  SdchsiJK'hts  Han 
(Liibeck,  1633),  Auafahrlicher  BericfU  vmd^t 
Proph^en  BtMgion,  Lehr  und  Glaubenf  tie,  (Lu 
1634:  2d  ed.  by  J.  H.  Feustking,  Wittenbei^,  I 
under  the  title  Maiisahgia  /analica).  Apmst  tltf 
unionistic  tendencies  of  John  Dune  he  it 
Ministerii  ecctesiasiici  Lubecensis  ttieologioa  €ml 
jfuhraiio  inUrposilioms^  seu  pacificaloria  tmmi 
tionist  irUer  rdigiancn  LiUheranam  ex  tiiMJ,  d  R/^\ 
tnaiam  e^  aUera  parta  proJUenltSj  ab*  D.  Johuwl 
Durao,  ecdesiaste  BrikinT%Ot  his  iemporilnu  kni^i 
(LUbeck,  1677).  Another  writing  during  bis  wdw^  ] 
at  Liibeck  is  his  Ataaaniit^  thtohgica  de  /undm»  | 
tali  dissensu  doc^nts  EvangelictB  Luiherarvm  d  Cit 
vinianm  seu  Re/ormata  (Wittenbei^,  1626),  vM 
is  important  in  so  far  as  the  distinction  b^t^Evn 
fundamental  and  non-fundamental  articles  ol  hisi 
ntay  be  traced  to  it*  But  tbe  greatest  seosatin 
was  created  by  his  ConsuUatio  oder  woUfneinenim 
Bedsnken,  oh  und  wie  die  tvangelisck-lutkeris^ 
Kirchen  die  jetzt  &chwd>end£:n  Religion^^reitigkeikK 
entweder  beilegen  odcr  durch  christlii^  und  bequmt 
Mittet/ortstellen  und  emiigen  mdgen  (LQbeck,  1632K 
Here  he  proposed  the  institution  of  a  perpetuA! 
theological  senate  for  the  purpose  of  inv^estig;atiQ| 
and  settling  all  theological  di^put^s.  Among  bia 
didactic  writings  may  be  mentioned  the  Epilmt 
crcdendorum  ader  Inltali  der  chrisilichen  Zrehrej  dc 
(Wittenberg,  1625).  This  work  ran  through  nineteec 
editions,  and  was  translate<l  into  Dutch,  Swedish 
Polish,  and  Latm.  It  is  a  book  of  popular  tnstr^io 
tion  in  Christianity,  was  reprinted  in  lb44  for  tbe 
seminaiy  of  American  missionaries  at  Neuendet^ 
tekau,  and  a  third  edition  appeared  at  NdrdUngea, 
1870.  An  epitome  of  it  was  made  the  basis  of 
religions  instruction  in  elementary  schools, 

(Johannes  Kunxe.) 
BttitiooaAFHT:  The  best  sotirce  m  C.  H.  St&rck,  Dtr  BtaM 
Lubidc  KirchenhiMiorie,  V.  741  aq<i.,  Hfriaburii  l^^ 
CoiuiuJi:  J.  MolJef,  Cimbria  liUraia.  iL  376-3^,  Gopeii' 
ha^eti^  1744;  L.  Hdbr,  Nihriawi  Hunuui,  Labwk,  1SI3 
(ft  careful  monD^Taph), 

HXTNT,  JOHN:  Church  of  England;  b.  at  Bridg- 
end (a  north  suburb  of  Perth),  Perthshire,  Scot- 
land, Jan,  21,  1S27.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews,  matriculating  in  1847^  &nd 
was  ordered  deacon  in  1855,  and  ordained  priest 
two  years  later.  He  was  curate  of  Deptford,  Dur- 
ham (1855-59),  of  St.  Mary's,  Lambeth  (1866-74), 
and  of  St.  Nicholas',  Sutton,  Surrey  (1876-78K 
Since  1878  he  has  been  vicar  of  Orford,  Kent,  He 
has  translated  Poems  from  the  German  (London, 
1852)  and  Luther's  Spiritual  Songs  (1S53),  and  has 
written  Essay  on  PajUheism  (London,  1866;  re* 
vised  and  enlarged  under  the  title  Pantheism  and 
Christianity t  18S4);  ReHgi^us  Thought  in  Englaml 
(3  vols,,  1871-73);  Contemporary  Essays  in  Theology 
(1872);  and  Religious  Thought  in  Ertgland  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  (1896). 

HUKT,  WILLIAM:  Church  of  England;  KatOif- 
ton  (a  west  suburb  of  Bristol),  ClouoesterBhire,  Mar. 
3, 1842.    He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford 
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(BA.,  1864),  and  was  vicar  of  Congresbury-cum- 
Wick,  St.  Lawrence,  Somersetshire  (1867-^2). 
Since  1882  he  has  resided  in  London,  devoting  him- 
self to  literary  work  and  reviewing.  He  was  exam- 
iner in  history  at  Oxford  in  1877-79  and  1881-82, 
and  since  1905  has  been  president  of  the  Royal 
Historical  Society.  His  works  include  History  of 
the  Diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells  (London,  1883);  The 
English  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages  (1888);  and  His- 
tory of  the  English  Church,  597-1066  (1899),  besides 
an  edition  of  Two  Chartularies  of  Bath  Priory  (Lon- 
don, 1893).  He  has  also  edited  the  Historical  Towns 
Series  in  collaboration  with  E.  A.  Freeman,  and  con- 
tributed to  it  The  History  of  Bristol  (London,  1887), 
while  he  wrote  The  Political  History  of  England, 
1760-1801,  as  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Political  His- 
tory of  England,  edited  by  him  and  R.  L.  Poole 
(1905). 

HUNTING  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS:  In  Pales- 
tine there  was  no  lack  of  animals  of  the  chase. 
The  so-called  Persian  lion  (leo  persicus), 

X.  Beasts    now  long  extinct,  was  found  in  ancient 

of  Prey,  times  in  great  numbers  in  the  thickets 
near  the  Jordan  (Jer.  xlix.  19;  Zech. 
zi.  3),  in  the  desert  of  southern  Judea,  and  in  the 
Lebanon  (C^t.  iv.  8;  cf.  II  Kings  xvii.  25  sqq.). 
It  was  caught  in  pitfalls  (Ezek.  xix.  4,  8)  and  strong 
nets  were  also  used.  The  bear  was  equally  common, 
but  less  feared  (I  Sam.  xvii.  34;  II  S&m,  xvii.  8; 
Hos.  xiii.  8;  Amos  v.  19).  The  Syrian  bear  (ursus 
syriacus),  now  found  but  rarely  in  the  Lebanon,  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  usual  type  of  brown  bear. 
The  wolf  appears  to  have  been  the  special  enemy  of 
sheep  (Matt.  x.  16;  Luke  x.  3;  John  x.  12),  and 
was  much  employed  in  literary  imagery  as  a  type 
of  rapacity.  The  striped  hyena  {hyena  striata)  is 
still  found  throughout  Palestine,  especially  where 
rock-tombs  and  caves  offer  a  refuge.  The  only 
allusions  to  it  in  the  Old  Testament  are  Isa.  xiii.  22, 
and  perhaps  Jer.  xii.  8.  The  jackal  (canis  aureus) 
appears  in  the  Old  Testament  as  lurking  in  ruins 
and  desert  places  (Isa.  xiii.  22,  xxxiv.  13).  Its 
howling  serves  as  a  type  of  the  bitterest  lamentation 
(Job  XXX.  29;  Mic.  i.  8).  The  leopard  {felis  pardus), 
still  quite  conmion  in  the  Lebanon,  is  mentioned  as 
a  dreaded  beast  of  prey  (Isa.  xi.  6;  Jer.  v.  6;  Hos. 
xiii.  7),  and  was  admired  for  its  beautiful  skin  (Jer. 
xiii.  23)  and  its  swiftness  (Hab.  i.  8).  The  fox  is  the 
destroyer  of  vineyards  (Cant.  ii.  15;  Neh.  iv.  3), 
and  was  a  type  of  craft  and  malice  (Ezek.  xiii.  4; 
cf.  Luke  xiii.  32).  In  the  northern  part  of  Palestine 
the  Syrian  fox  {mdpes  flavescens)  is  found,  and  in 
the  southern  part  the  Egyptian  fox  (imlpea  nilotica). 

Of  laiger  game  animals,   the  gazelle   {antilope 

dorcas)  takes  the  first  place,  and  is  even  to-day  the 

most  common  of  such  animals.     For 

Game       the  Hebrews  the  gazelle,  as  its  name, 

Animals,  zebhi,  signifies,  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  animals;  it  figures  often  in 
poetry  as  a  tjrpe  of  grace  (Cant.  ii.  9,  17;  Prov.  v. 
19) ;  its  name  was  frequently  given  to  girls  (II  Kings 
xii.  1;  Acts  ix.  36).  Shy  and  fleet  as  are  few  other 
animals  (Prov.  vi.  5;  Isa.  xiii.  14),  the  gazelle  was 
difficult  to  take  (Cant.  ii.  17).  It  was  caught  in  pit- 
falls and  snares,  and  its  flesh  was  much  prized  (Deut. 


xii.  15,  xiv.  5;  I  Kings  iv.  23).  Among  the  antelopes 
belongs  the  dishon  (Deut.  xiv.  5;  probably  the 
antilope  addax),  the  te*o  (Deut.  xiv.  5;  Isa.  Ii.  20; 
the  antilope  leucoryx  or  bubalis),  and  in  all  probabil- 
ity the  yahmur  (Deut.  xiv.  5;  I  Kings  iv.  23)  which, 
however,  is  often  imderstood  to  mean  the  fallow 
deer  or  the  roe-buck.  Next  to  the  gazelle,  the  stag 
is  the  most  common  game  animal  (Deut.  xiv.  5; 
I  Kings  iv.  23);  it  is  very  rare  at  the  present  time, 
but  was  well  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews  and 
admired  for  its  grace  (Prov.  v.  19;  Cant.  ii.  71)  and 
its  nimbleness  and  speed  (Ps.  xviii.  33;  Cant.  ii.  9; 
Isa.  XXXV.  6;  Hab.  iii.  19).  The  ibex,  at  the  present 
day,  is  found  principally  in  the  mountain-cliffs  of 
the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Moab,  as  well  as  in  the  cliffs  of  Sinai,  whence 
it  takes  its  name  (capra  sinaitica).  Hares  (Lev.  xi. 
6;  Deut.  xiv.  7)  and  rock-badgers  (hyrax  syriacus) 
were  considered  to  be  imclean,  and  were  therefore 
rarely  hunted. 

Of  game-birds  the  partridge  is  represented  by 
various  species,  especially  the  stone-partridge  (oao- 
cabis  saxatilis)  and  the  ammoperdix 
Game  heyi,  the  latter  particularly  in  the 
Birds.  desert  of  Judea.  To  judge  from  the 
metaphor  used  in  I  Sam.  xxvi.  20, 
partridges  were  hunted  at  that  time  exactly  as  they 
are  at  present — they  were  persistently  pursued  until 
they  became  exhausted  and  could  be  killed  with 
a  stick.  For  doves,  which  were  regarded  as  domestic 
birds,  see  Doves.  Quails  are  mentioned  only  in  the 
account  of  the  wandering  as  food  for  the  lustful 
people  (Ex.  xvi.  12-13).  These  birds  make  their 
appearance  in  Palestine  during  their  migrations  to 
the  south.  Sparrows  and  other  small  birds  were  a 
welcome  prey  of  the  bird-catcher  (Prov.  vii.  23; 
Lam.  iii.  52;  Amos  iii.  5;  Matt.  x.  29),  and  were 
often  eaten.  On  the  other  hand  the  swallow  (Ps. 
Ixxxiv.  3;  Isa.  xxxviii.  14;  Jer.  viii.  7),  with  the 
exception  of  one  species,  is  in  the  Talmud  pro- 
nounced unclean. 

According  to  all  the  statements  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  hunting  of  animals  of  prey  seems  to  have 
been    pursued    only    in    self-defense; 

Purpose  shepherds  and  peasants  were  forced  to 
and        defend  themselves  against  them  in  hard 

Methods  battles  (Gen.  xxxvii.  33;  I  Sam.  xvii, 
of  the      34  sqq.;  I  Kings  xiii.  24;  Isa.  v.  29); 

Hunt.  and  the  acts  of  heroism  shown  in 
these  combats  received  full  recognition 
(Judges  xiv.  6,  xv.  4;  II  Sam.  xxiii.  20).  Edible 
game  was  always  hunted  for  the  flesh,  which  was 
highly  esteemed  (Gen.  xxv.  28,  xxvii.  3  sqq.;  I 
Kings  iv.  23).  Hunting  was  rarely  a  pastime. 
Nimrod,  the  *'  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,"  was 
a  strange  figure  which  had  no  parallel  in  Israelitic 
legend.  Esau  is  probably  also  an  ideal  figure.  It 
is  not  mentioned  of  the  Israelitic  kings  that  they 
were  fond  of  hunting.  This  is  all  the  more  notice- 
able since  at  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  courts  the 
taste  for  hunting  was  general.  Only  of  Herod 
Josephus  asserts  (Wars,  I.,  xxi.  13)  that  he  was  an 
eager  huntsman.  The  same  writer  also  mentions 
pleasure-hunts  on  horseback  of  birds  and  wild 
animals  with  trained  falcons  and  hunting-dogs  {Ant, 
XV.,  vii.  7,  XVI.,  10,  3).    On  the  way  in  which  the 
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hunters  pursued  the  chase  there  is  little  information. 
Hunting-dogs  are  never  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  Josephus  speaks  of  their  use  as  though 
it  were  an  old  custom  (Ant.  IV.,  viii.  9).  Bow  and 
arrow  were  the  usual  weapons  of  the  chase  (Gen. 
xxvii.  3;  Isa.  vii.  24) ;  the  ordinary  weapons,  spear 
and  sword,  served  also  in  contests  with  wild  beasts 
(Job  xli.  26).  The  shepherd  relied  upon  the  use  of 
slings  (I  Sam.  xvii.  40)  and  club  (Job  xli.  26). 
Bird-catching,  especially,  was  carried  on  by  means 
of  different  kinds  of  nets  (Prov.  i.  17;  Jer.  v.  26; 
Hos.  vii.  12;  Amos  iii.  5).  Tame  partridges  used  as 
decoys  in  hunting  partridges  are  mentioned  by 
Sirach  (xi.  30);  from  the  Romans  the  Hebrews 
learned  the  art  of  falconry.  (I.  Benzinqer.) 

Bibliography:  Bensinger,  Arch&ologie,  pp.  204-205;  Now- 
ack,  ArchOoloffu,  i.  221-222;  DB,  ii.  437-438;  EB,  iii. 
3396.  iv.  5248-49;  JE,  vi.  504;  the  articles  on  the  difiFer- 
ent  animals  and  birds  in  the  Bible  dictionaries. 

HUNTINGDON,  SELINA  HASTINGS,  COUNTESS 

OF:  English  religious  leader  and  founder  of  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists  known  as  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon's  Connexion;  b.  at  Stanton  Harold,  an 
estate  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Leicestershire,  Aug. 
24,  1707;  d.  in  London  Jime  17,  1791.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Washington  Shirley,  second  Earl 
Ferrers.  In  1728  she  married  Theophilus  Hastings, 
ninth  earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  took  up  her  residence 
with  him  at  Donington  Park,  Leicestershire.  Con- 
verted through  the  influence  of  her  sister-in-law. 
Lady  Margaret  Hastings,  who  afterward  married 
Benjamin  Ingham  (q.v.),  she  allied  herself  with  the 
Methodists,  attended  constantly  the  meetings  held 
by  the  Wesleys  in  Fetter  Lane,  and  joined  the  first 
Methodist  society  formed  there  in  1739.  After  the 
death  of  two  of  her  sons  in  1743  and  of  her  husband 
in  1746  she  devoted  herself  uninterruptedly  to  the 
advancement  of  Methodism.  Her  social  position 
enabled  her  to  be  the  chief  means  of  introducing 
the  new  movement  into  aristocratic  circles.  In 
1747  she  made  George  Whitefield  one  of  her  chap- 
lains and  threw  open  her  London  house  for  religious 
services.  Here  Whitefield  frequently  preached  to 
audiences  that  included  such  men  as  Chesterfield, 
Walpole,  and  Bolingbroke.  Lady  Huntingdon 
built,  or  acquired,  numerous  chapels  in  various  parts 
of  England  and  filled  them  with  her  domestic  chap- 
lains. In  1768  she  founded  at  Trevecca,  South 
Wales,  a  special  seminary  for  the  training  of  her 
chaplains.  To  reach  upper  classes  she  chose  as  her 
strongholds  such  places  as  Bath,  Tunbridge,  and 
London.  She  had  been  under  the  impression  that 
as  a  peeress  she  had  a  right  to  employ  as  many  chap- 
lains as  she  pleased;  but  in  1779  an  adverse  decision 
of  the  consistorial  court  of  London  compelled  her 
to  take  shelter  under  the  Toleration  Act.  She  and 
her  ministers  were  thus  placed  in  the  position  of 
dissenters,  and  her  chapels  were  registered  as  dis- 
senting places  of  worship.  At  this  time  several  of 
her  chaplains,  including  William  Romaine,  Henry 
Venn,  and  John  Berridge,  withdrew  from  the  Con- 
nexion. When  the  breach  occurred  between  Wesley 
and  Whitefield,  Lady  Huntingdon  sided  with  White- 
field,  and  at  his  death  became  sole  trustee  of  his 
institutions  in  Georgia.  To  perpetuate  her  work 
after  her  death  she  organized  her  chapels  into  an 


association  in  1790,  and  at  her  death  beqoaiy 
them,  together  with  her  aeminary,  to  trustees.  Bb 
interests  were  not  confined  to  her  **  ccHmexkxu^si 
her  influence  was  wider  than  the  bounds  of  Methad* 
ism.    See  Methodists. 

Biblioobapht:  The  Life  and  Timem  of  S^na,  Cmtim  < 
HurUingdon,  2  voU..  London,  1844;  Mtb.  H.  CEx^Uk 
UunUnodon  and  her  FrieruU,  New  York,  1853:  A.  E  lict. 
The  Coronet  and  the  Croee,  or  Memoriala  of  SeHma^Crngm 
of  Huntingdon,  London,  1857;  J.  H.  Newmfta,  Bm^ 
Critical  and  Hietorieal,  xi.  386-424,  ib..  1873  (renews tk 
first  book  named  above):  Henrietta  Keddie,  TkeCmaim 
cf  Hunlxnodon  and  her  Circle,  Cincinnati.  1907;  DKB,  xxr. 
133-136.  and  the  lives  of  George  Whitefieki,  Jobs  wi 
Charles  Wesley,  John  William  Fletcher,  and  RovlBe 
HilL 

HUNTINGTON,  FREDERIC  DAH:  Protestot 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Central  New  Yoric;  bi  it 
Hadley,  Mass.,  May  28, 1819;  <L  there  July  11, 1901 
He  was  educated  at  Amherst  (A.B.,  1839)  and  « 
Harvard  Divinity  School  (1842).  He  was  minisier 
of  the  South  Congregational  Church  (Unitariu), 
Boston,  Mass.  (1842-55),  after  which  be  was  pfo- 
fessor  of  Christian  morals,  as  well  ajs  college  preacber, 
at  Harvard  (1855-60).  In  1860  he  withdrew  from 
Unitarianism  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  the  Protei- 
tant  Episcopal  Church,  being  priested  in  1861.  He 
was  rector  of  Emmanuel  Church,  Boston,  whidi  he 
had  organized  (1861-69),  and  in  1869  was  ooo«- 
crated  bishop  of  Central  New  York.  He  lectured 
repeatedly  at  the  Episcopal  Divinity  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  and  the  General  Theological  Sem- 
inary. Among  his  works  mention  may  be  made  d 
his  Lessons  on  the  Parables  of  Our  Saviour  (Boston. 
1856);  Sermons  for  the  People  (1856);  ChrUtin 
Believing  and  Living  (sermons;  1860);  Divine  Ah 
pects  of  Human  Society  (New  York,  1860);  EUm: 
or,  Hymns  of  Holy  Refreshment  (Boston,  1865); 
Steps  to  a  Living  Faith  (New  York,  1870);  Hdpi 
to  a  Holy  Lent  (1872);  Christ  and  the  World  (1874); 
New  Helps  to  a  Holy  Lent  (1876) ;  Christ  in  the  Chris- 
tian Year  and  in  the  Life  of  Man  ( 1878) ;  The  Fitnest 
of  Christianity  to  Man  (1878);  Sermons  on  the  Chris- 
tian Year  (2  vols.,  1881),  and  PersoruU  Religiout 
Life  in  the  Ministry  and  in  Ministering  Women 
(1900). 
Biblioobapht:    A.  S.  Huntington,  Memoir  and  Letters  <4 

F.  D.  Huntington,  Boston,  1906. 

HUNTINGTON,  WILLIAM  REED:  Protestant 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  Sept.  20,  183S. 
He  was  educated  at  Harvard  (A.B.,  1859),  where 
he  was  instructor  in  chemistry  in  1859-60.  He 
received  his  theological  training  privately,  was  or- 
dered deacon  in  1861,  and  priested  in  1862.  After 
being  curate  at  Emmanuel  Church,  Boston,  in  1861- 
62,  he  was  rector  of  All  Saints',  Worcester,  Mass., 
until  1883,  when  he  became  rector  of  Grace  (3iurch, 
New  York  City.  He  has  been  active  in  the  cause  of 
church  unity  and  in  the  revival  of  the  order  of 
deaconesses,  and  was  a  protagonist  in  the  move- 
ment to  revise  the  liturgy,  being  secretary  of  Uie 
joint  committee  of  the  general  convention  for  the 
enrichment  and  better  adaptation  to  American  needs 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  while  in  1892  he 
was  joint  editor  with  S.  Hart  of  the  Standard 
Prayer  Book.  .  His  writings  include:  The  Churdi 
Idea:  An  Essay  toward  Unity  (New  York,  1870); 
Conditional  Immortality  (1878);    Popular  Miscon- 
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~  *  eepHons  of  the  Episcopal  Church  (1891);   The  Caiiaea 

-   oftheSouliaermons]  1891);  The  Peace  of  the  Church 

^    (Bohlen  lectures  for  1891;    1891);  Short  History  of 

^  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1893);    The  Spiritual 

House  (1895);    Psyche,  a  Study  of  the  Soul  (1899); 

J:  Four  Key  Words  of  Religion  (1899);  Sonnets  and  a 

I    Dream  (1899);    Theology's   Eminent  Domain,   and 

1    Other  Papers   (1902);  and  A  Good  Shepherd   and 

-"     Other  Sermons,  (1906). 

HUPFELD,  HERMANN  (CHRISTIAN  KARL 
:i  FRIEDRICH):  German  Biblical  scholar;  b.  at  Mar- 
=  burg  Mar.  31,  1796;  d.  at  Halle  Apr.  24,  1866.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  University  of 
Marburg  (Ph.D.,  1817),  where  he  studied  philology 
and  theology.  From  1819  till  1822  he  was  a  gymna- 
sium professor  at  Hanau,  until  his  shattered  health 
compelled  him  to  return  to  his  parents'  house.  Here, 
on  resuming  his  theological  studies,  he  soon  dis- 
covered a  firm  theological  basis.  In  1824  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Halle,  where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of 
Gesenius,  and  became  privat-docent  in  Hebrew.  A 
few  months  later  he  went  to  Marburg  as  privat- 
docent.  On  being  appointed  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Marburg  in  1825,  Hupfeid 
promoted  the  study  of  Semitic  grammar  by  his 
incisively  discriminating  ExercUationes  ^thiopiccs 
(Leipsic,  1825),  which  at  once  attested  their  learned 
author  to  be  an  investigator  of  the  first  rank.  With 
the  regular  professorship  of  Oriental  languages, 
which  he  obtained  in  1827,  Hupfeid  combined,  in 
1830,  the  regular  chair  of  theology  at  Marbiu^.  He 
finally  found  his  largest  sphere  of  action,  in  1843, 
as  successor  to  Gesenius  at  Halle.  Here,  for  several 
decades,  he  conscientiously,  thoroughly,  and  fruit- 
fully taught  the  special  branches  of  Old  Testament 
science. 

Only  cursory  mention  may  be  made  here  of  Hup- 
feid's  varied  work.  He  not  only  wrote  upon  imiver- 
sity  topics,  but  also  composed  manifold  poUtical 
tracts,  wherein  he  proclaimed  in  advance  the  revo- 
lution of  1848,  and  fought  for  genuine  liberty 
against  undisciplined  anarchy.  He  repeatedly  took 
an  active  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  controversies  of 
the  time.  In  1837  he  prevented  the  introduction 
of  an  inferior  hymn-book;  and  as  late  as  1849  he 
was  active  as  a  politico-ecclesiastical  writer  in  the 
cause  of  a  free  internal  upbuilding  of  the  Church 
upon  a  positive  Christian  foundation.  Undoubtedly, 
too,  in  the  saddest  days  of  the  reaction,  Hupfeid, 
by  reason  of  his  quiet  academic  work,  was  a  valiant 
colaborer  toward  the  inauguration  of  better  condi- 
tions. 

In  view  of  the  great  multitude  of  Hupfeld's  Hter- 
ary  achievements,  any  complete  enumeration  of 
titles  is  out  of  question.  The  Ust  of  his  writings  in 
his  autobiography  fills  five  pages.  Unfortunately 
his  early  projected  Ausfurliche  hehrdische  Gram- 
matik  (Cassel,  1841)  was  never  completed.  To  be 
mentioned  for  its  epoch-making  influence  is  his 
Kritische  Beleuchtung  einiger  dunkeln  und  misver- 
standenen  Stellen  der  altiestamentlichen  Textgeschichte 
(TSK,  iii.  1830,  and  x.  1837),  and  also  the  work 
r/edcr  Begriff  und  Methode  der  sogenannten  biblischen 
Einleiiung  (Marburg,  1844),  which  is  still  worth 
reading.    An  ingenious  essay  is  that  on  Die  SteUung 


und  Bedeuiung  des  Buches  Hiob  tm  A.  T.  nach  seinem 
didaktischen  und  dramaiischen  Charakter  {Deutsche 
Zeitschrift  fur  christliche  Wissenschaft,  Berlin,  1850). 
Interesting,  again,  are  his  investigations  respecting 
the  Hebrew  festivals,  published  in  four  Latin  Easter 
programs  (Halle,  1851-64).  To  be  mentioned  also 
are  the  classic  essay  on  Die  Polite  der  Propheten  des 
A.  TJs  (Neue  evangelische  Kirchemeitung  (Berlin, 
1862),  and  Die  heutige  theosophische  oder  mytholo- 
gische  Theohgie  und  SchrifterJddrung  (Berlin,  1861), 
which  is  important  for  the  history  of  theology  in 
Germany. 

It  remains  to  mention  Hupfeld's  two  major 
works,  and  first.  Die  Quellen  der  Genesis  und  die  Art 
ihrer  Zusammensetzung  vonneuemuntersucht  (Berlin, 
1853).  One  who  is  not  repelled  by  the  somewhat 
wearisome  elaboration  of  these  (hsquisitions  will 
even  nowadays  find  them  profitable,  the  book  having 
permanent  value,  and  being  renowned  for  the  scrup- 
ulousness of  its  research,  as  well  as  for  the  strictness 
of  its  method.  Hupfeld's  most  extensive  work  is 
his  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  Die  Psalmen  Uber- 
setzt  und  ausgelegt  (4  vols.,  Gotha,  1855-61).  Of  its 
merits  and  shortcomings,  suffice  it  to  say  that  Hup- 
feid sought  to  ascertain,  in  the  case  of  difficult  and 
contested  passages  in  the  Psalms,  the  earliest  ad- 
vocate of  every  interpretation  he  adduced,  and  that 
he  sometimes  made  assertions  that  are  untenable. 
The  second  edition,  revised  by  Edward  Riehm 
(4  vols.,  1867-71),  contains  a  great  many  improve- 
ments. The  very  serviceable  third  edition  by  W. 
Nowack  (2  vols.,  1888)  is  such  a  decided  recasting 
of  the  preceding  ones  that  to  recognize  the  work  of 
Hupfeid  and  Riehm  one  must  have  recourse  to  the 
first  and  second  editions.  A.  Kamphauben. 

Biblioobapht:  Hupfeid  fumished  accounts  of  his  life  for 
the  Orundlaoe  tu  einer  heasUchen  OeUhrten-,  SchnfUUUer- 
und  KanBtUr-GeachichU,  by  K.  W.  Justi.  Marburg.  1831 
and  by  O.  Gerland,  Caaael,  1865.  Consult  also  £.  Riehm, 
Hermann  Hupfeid,  Lebena-  und  Charakterfnld,  Halle.  1867. 
K.  F.  Keil.  Introduction  to  .  .  .  O.  T.,  i.  177-179,  Edin- 
burgh. 1869;  F.  Bleek,  Einleitung  in  dae  A.  T.,  ed.  J. 
Bleek  and  A.  Kamphausen,  pp.  569.  617.  626.  Berlin,  1893; 
E.  Kdnig.  Einleitung  in  doe  AUe  Teatament,  pp.  7,  12.  147. 
193.  Bonn.  1893. 

HURD,  RICHARD:  Bishop  of  Worcester;  b.  at 
Congreve  (6.  m.  s.  of  Stafford),  Staffordshire,  Jan. 
13,  1720;  d.  May  28,  1808.  He  studied  at  Emman- 
uel College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1739;  M.A.,  1742; 
B.D.,  1746;  D.G.,  1768),  and  became  a  fellow  there 
in  1742.  By  a  judicious  compUment  in  the  preface 
of  his  annotated  edition  of  Horace's  Ars  poetica 
(London,  1749)  he  won  the  patronage  of  Bishop 
Warburton,  through  whose  recommendation  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  preachers  at  Whitehall  in  1750. 
He  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Thurcaston, 
Leicestershire,  in  1757,  appointed  preacher  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1765,  and  collated  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Gloucester  in  1767.  He  was  elevated  to 
the  see  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry  in  1774,  and  ap- 
pointed preceptor  to  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the 
duke  of  York  in  1776.  He  was  translated  to  Worces- 
ter in  1781.  Two  years  later  he  was  offered  the  see 
of  Canterbury,  which  he  declined.  Hurd  was  a 
moderate  Tory  and  churchman  and  a  man  of  con- 
siderable literary  ability.  His  principal  works  are: 
the   Commentary   published    with    his   edition   of 
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Horace's  Ara  poetica  (London,  1749;  Moral  and 
Political  Dialogues  (1759),  in  which  historical  per- 
sonages discuss  various  topics;  Letters  on  Chivalry 
and  Romance  (1762),  which  helped  to  initiate  the 
Romantic  movement;  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Prophecies  Concerning  the  Christian  Church 
(1772;  5th  ed.,  2  vols.,  1788,  being  Warburton  lec- 
tures delivered  at  Lincoln's  Inn;  and  Sermons  (3 
vols.,  1776-80).  He  edited,  among  other  things, 
Warburton's  Works  (7  vols.,  1788),  and  left  materials 
for  an  annotated  edition  of  Addison's  Works  (6  vols., 
1811).  His  own  Works  w^ere  published,  with  an 
autobiography,  in  8  vols.,  1811. 

Bibliography:  F.  Kilvert,  Afemoirt  of  the  Life  and  Wri- 
tinge  of  Richard  Hurd,  London,  1860;  John  Nichols,  Lit- 
erary Anecdotee  of  the  18th  Century,  London,  1812-15; 
DNB,  xxviii  314-316. 

HURLBUT,  JESSE  LYMAN:  Methodist  Epis- 
copalian; b.  in  New  York  City  Feb.  14,  1843.  He 
was  educated  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Conn.  (A.B.,  1864),  and  after  teaching  for  a  year 
(1864-65)  in  Pennington  Seminary,  Pennington, 
N.  J.,  entered  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ministry. 
He  held  various  pastorates  from  1865  to  1879,  when 
he  was  appointed  an  agent  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  of  his  denomination,  a  position  which  he  held 
five  years.  From  1884  to  1888  he  was  assistant 
Sunday-school  literature  editor,  and  from  1888  to 
1900  was  full  editor,  and  also  secretary,  of  the  Sun- 
day School  Union  and  Tract  Society.  In  1900  he 
resumed  the  ministry,  and  was  pastor  at  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  and  since  1904  has  held  a  pastorate  at 
South  Orange,  N.  J.  He  has  been  active  in  Chau- 
tauqua work,  and  was  one  of  the  foimders  of  the 
Epworth  League,  of  which  he  was  secretary  in 
1889-92.  Special  mention  may  be  made  of  his 
American  History  (New  York,  1880);  Life  of  Christ 
(1882);  Manual  of  Biblical  Geography  (Chicago, 
1884) ;  Studies  in  the  Four  Gospels  (New  York,  1889) ; 
Studies  in  Old  Testament  History  (1890);  Traveling 
in  the  Holy  Land  through  the  Stereoscope  (1900); 
From  Saul  to  Solomon:  Studies  in  Old-Testament 
History  (1903);  Story  of  the  Bible  told  for  Young 
and  Old  (Philadelphia,  1*904);  Stories  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  (1904);  Outline  Studies  in  the 
Old  Testament  for  Bible  Teachers  (New  York,  1905) ; 
and  Sunday  Half  Hours  with  Great  Preachers  (1908). 
He  has  prepared  numerous  volumes  on  Sunday 
School  lessons,  many  of  them  in  collaboration 
with  J.  H.  Vincent. 

HURST,  JOHN  FLETCHER:  Methodist  Episco- 
pal bishop;  b.  at  Salem,  Md.,  Aug.  17,  1834;  d.  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  4,  1903.  He  was  educated 
at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.  (A.B.,  1854), 
where  he  taught  classics  for  two  years  (1854-56), 
after  which  he  studied  theology  at  the  universities 
of  Halle  and  Heidelberg  (1856-57).  He  was  then  a 
pastor  in  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  conference  of  his 
denomination  from  1858  to  1866,  after  which  he  was 
professor  of  theology  in  the  Mission  Institute  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopl  Church  for  the  training  of  Ger- 
man ministers  for  his  denomination,  first  at  Bremen 
(1866-69),  and  later  at  Frankfort  (1869-71),  where 
the  institution  was  removed  in  1869.  Returning 
to  the  United  States,  he  was  professor  of  historical 


theology  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Ms&ql  | 
N.  J.,  from  1871  to  1880,  and  president  of  the i 
institution  from  1873  to  1880.  In  1880  he  im  1 
elected  bishop  of  his  denomination.  In  1898  hem 
elected  chancellor  of  the  American  UmTenitT. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Besides  translating  K.  L 
Hagenbach's  History  of  the  Church  in  the  E^/hkoA 
and  Nineteenth  Centuries  (2  vols..  New  York,  188 
J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee's  Apologetical  Letten 
John's  Gospel  (Edinbui^h,  1869);  Romans  in  J. 
P.  Lange's  Commentary  (New  York,  1870);  and  t 
number  of  the  moral  essays  of  Seneca  (in  colbbon- 
tion  with  H.  C.  Whitney,  1877),  he  was  the  auibor 
of  a  lai^ge  number  of  works,  among  which  speebl 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  following:  Hubf^vj 
Rationalism  (New  York,  1866);  Martyrs  to  ftf 
Tract  Cause  (IS72);  OuUines  of  Bible  History  {imi 
ChUlines  of  Church  History  (1874);  Our  Thei^o^ 
Century  (1877);  Bibliotheca  Theologica  (1883);SJiflrt 
History  of  the  Reformation,  (Cleveland,  O.,  1884); 
Theological  Encydopcsdia  and  Methodology  (New 
York,  1884);  ShoH  History  of  the  Early  Chad 
(Cleveland,  1886);  ShoH  History  of  the  Medund 
Church  (1887);  ShoH  History  of  the  Modem  Ckwii 
in  Europe  (1888);  ShoH  History  of  the  Church  in  tfef 
United  States  (1890);  Indika,  the  Country  and  tie 
People  of  India  and  Ceylon  (New  York,  1891);  Skari 
History  of  the  Christian  Church  (1893);  The  Litera- 
ture of  Theology  (1895);  History  of  the  Christim 
Church  (2  vols.,  1897-1900);  and  History  of  Method- 
ism (7  vols.,  1904). 

Bibliography:  A.  Osbom,  John  Fletcher  Httrat,  New  York, 
1906. 

HURT£R,FRI£DRICH  EMANUEL  VON:  Roman 
Catholic  historian;  b.  at  Schafifhausen,  Switzerland 
of  Protestant  parents.  Mar.  19,  1787;  d.  at  Graz 
Aug.  27,  1865.  He  studied  theology  in  Gdttingen: 
in  1824  was  chief  pastor  in  Schafifhausen,  and  in 
1835  dean  of  the  synod,  but  was  converted  to  Roman 
Catholicism  through  his  historical  studies,  especially 
those  made  for  his  history  of  Innocent  III.,  and  in 
1844  entered  that  church.  He  was  called  to  Vienna 
in  1845  as  imperial  councillor  and  historiographer. 
Besides  controversial  writings,  he  was  the  author  of 
the  famous  Geschichte  des  Papstes  Innocenz  IIL  und 
seiner  Zeitgenossen^  4  vols.,  Hamburg,  1834-42; 
Denkvmrdigkeiten  aus  dem  letzten  Dezennium  det 
achtzehnten  JahrhundertSj  Schafifhausen,  1840,  an 
account  of  his  conversion,  which  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  best  books  of  its  class;  GebuH  und  Wieder- 
gebuHy  2  vols.,  1845;  Geschichte  Ferdinand  IL  uni 
seiner  Zeit,  11  vols.,  1850-64;  and  other  works 
dealing  with  Austrian  history. 
Bibliography:    H.  von  Hurler,  Friedri^  von  Hurter  .  .  . 

und  seine  Zeit,  2  vols..  Gras,  1876  (by  his  Bon). 

HURTER,  HUGO  ADALBERT  FERDINAlfD 
VON:  Austrian  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Schaff- 
hausen  (25  m.  n.e.  of  Zurich),  Switzerland,  Jan.  11, 
1832.  He  was  educated  at  Rome,  and  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  in  1855.  Two  years  later  he 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  following 
year  (1858)  was  appointed  professor  of  dogmatic 
theology  at  the  University  of  Innsbruck,  a  position 
which  he  retained  until  his  retirement  as  professor 
emeritus  in  1903.  He  has  written  Ueber  die  Rechte 
der  Vemunft  und  des  GlavJbens  (Innsbruck,  1863); 
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%^  Nomenclator  literarius  receniioria  theologioB  catholiccB 
an  (5  vols.,  1871-1903);  TheohguB  dogmaHcce  compeiv- 
:    dium{S  vols.,  1878;  11th  ed.,  1903);  and  Medulla 

iheologicB  dogmaticcB  (1880);  besides  editing  Sane- 
t  torum  Patrum  opuscula  aeUcta  ad  iiaum  proBsertim 
2     stiuiioaorum  theologits  (48  vols.,  1868-85;  2d  series, 

6  vols.,  1884-92);  Leonardi  Lessii  de  summo  bono 
T     etoUema  beatUudine  ?unnini8  libri  quatuor  (Freiburg, 

1869);  Z>.  ThomcB  Aquinatis  sermonea  (Innsbruck, 

1874);  and  S.  Storchenau's  DerGlavbe  dea  Chriaten, 

wie  er  aein  aoU  (Freiburg,  1895). 

HUSCHEE,  6E0R6  PHILIPP  EDUARD:  Jurist 
and  authority  on  church  government;  b.  at  Mtlnden 
June  26,  1801;  d.  at  Breslau  Feb.  7, 1886.  In  1817 
he  went  to  Gdttingen  and  studied  law.  He  was 
attracted  by  Savigny  in  Berlin,  but  returned  to 
Gdttingen  and  established  himself  as  privat-docent, 
lecturing  on  the  orations  of  Cicero,  on  Gaius  and 
the  history  of  law;  then  he  was  appointed  professor 
in  Rostock.  He  accepted  a  call  to  Breslau  as  pro- 
fessor of  Roman  law  in  1827.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
he  became  interested  in  the  dissensions  caused  by 


the  Evangelical  Union  which  were  forced  upon  the 
orthodox  Lutherans  by  the  state  rulers,  and  took 
a  prominent  part  in  them.  Huschke  tried  to  solve 
the  problem  practically  as  soon  as  he  came  to 
Breslau.  Out  of  the  dispute  originated  the  inde- 
pendent Lutheran  Church,  and  Huschke,  as  the 
defender  of  its  rights,  was  appointed  head  of  the 
supreme  church  college.  He  was  intensely  hostile 
to  the  papacy,  in  which  he  saw  the  realization  of  a 
demoniac  power.  He  was  an  eager  student  of  the 
apocalypse.  The  fruit  of  his  studies  was  a  work 
entitled  Daa  Buck  mit  aieben  Siegeln  (Dresden,  1860). 
His  exegesis,  however,  is  not  always  sound.  His 
ideas  on  church  government  are  laid  down  in  Die 
atreUigen  Lehren  von  der  Kirche,  dem  KirchenanU, 
dem  KirchenregimerU  und  der  KircJienregierung  (Leip- 
sic,  1863).  He  published  many  important  writings 
on  law.  (R.  Rocholl.) 

Bibuographt:  L.  Feldner,  Die  Verhandlungen  der  KofiP- 
mieeion  tut  Er&rterunoder  Primipiender  Kirchenverfaeeung, 
Halle.  1860;  J.  F.  von  Schulte,  Oeachichte  der  Quellen  und 
lAteratur  dee  canoniachen  RechU,  iii.  241  aqq..  Stuttgart, 
1880;  J.  H.  Reinkens.  Melchior  von  Diepenbrock,  p.  333. 
Leipsic,  1881;  J.  NageU  Wider  Wanoemann,  CottbuB,  1882. 
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I.  The  Life  and  Work  of  Huss:  John  Huss,  the 
famous  Reformer  of  Bohemia,  was  bom  at  Hussinetz 
(Husinecz;  75  m.  s.s.w.  of  Prague) 
I.  Early  July  6,  1369,  as  conunonly  given;  but 
Life  and  the  day  is  an  inference  from  the  fact 
Studies,  that  his  followers  honored  his  memory 
on  July  6,  the  day  of  his  death,  and 
the  year  is  probably  too  late;  he  was  burned  at  the 
stake  in  Constance,  June  6,  1415.  John  Huss  is  his 
common  English  designation,  but  the  name  is  more 
correctly  written,  according  to  Slavic  spelling,  Hus. 
It  is  an  abbreviation  from  his  birthplace  made  by 
himself  about  1399;  in  earlier  life  he  was  always 
known  as  Johann  or  Jan  Hussinetz,  or,  in  Latin, 
Johannea  de  HuaaineU.  His  parents  were  Czechs,  in 
narrow  circumstances.  Like  Luther,  he  had  to  earn 
his  living  by  singing  and  performing  humble  services 
in  the  Church.  He  felt  inclined  toward  the  clerical 
profession,  not  so  much  by  an  inner  impulse  as  by 
the  attraction  of  the  tranquil  life  of  the  clergy.  He 
studied  at  Prague,  where  he  must  have  been  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  eighties.  He  was  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  Stanislaus  of  Znaim,  who  later  was  long 
his  intimate  friend,  but  finally  his  bitter  enemy. 
As  a  student  Huss  did  not  distinguish  himself. 
The  learned  quotations  of  which  he  boasted  in  his 
writings  were  mostly  taken  from  Wyclif's  works. 
A  hot  temper  and  arrogance  were  traits  of  his  char- 
acter, and  he  was  not  free  from  sophistry.  In  1393 
he  became  bachelor  of  arts,  in  1394  bachelor  of 
theology,  and  in  1396  master  of  arts.  In  1400  he 
was  ordained  priest,  in  1401  he  became  dean  of  the 
philosophical  faculty,  and  in  the  following  year 


rector.  In  1402  he  was  appointed  also  preacher  of 
the  Bethlehem  Church  in  Prague,  where  he  preached 
in  the  Czech  language. 

After  the  marriage   of  King  Wenceslaus'  sister, 

Anne,  with  Richard  II.  of  England  in  1382,  the 

philosophical  writings  of  Wyclif  be- 

2.  Influence  came  known  in  Bohemia.   As  a  student 

of  Wyclif  in  Huss  had  been  greatly  attracted  by 

Bohemia,  them,  particularly  by  his  philosophical 
realism.  His  inclination  toward  eccle- 
siastical reforms  was  awakened  only  by  the  ac- 
quaintance with  Wyclif's  theological  writings.  The 
so-called  Hussism  in  the  first  decades  of  the  fifteenth 
century  was  nothing  but  Wyclifism  transplanted 
into  Bohemian  soil.  As  such  it  maintained  itself 
until  the  death  of  Huss,  then  it  turned  into  Utra- 
quism,  and  with  logical  sequence  there  followed 
Taboritism  (see  below).  The  theological  writings  of 
Wyclif  spread  widely  in  Bohemia.  They  had  been 
brought  over,  as  is  said,  in  1401  or  1402  by  Jerome 
of  Prague,  and  Huss  was  greatly  moved  by  them. 
The  university  arose  against  the  spread  of  the  new 
doctrines,  and  in  1403  prohibited  a  disputation  on 
forty-five  theses  taken  in  part  from  Wyclif.  Under 
Archbishop  Sbinko  of  Hasenburg  (from  1403),  Huss 
enjoyed  in  the  beginning  a  great  reputation.  In 
1405  he  was  active  as  synodical  preacher,  but  on 
account  of  his  severe  attacks  upon  the  clergy  the 
bishop  was  compelled  to  depose  him. 

The  development  of  conditions  at  the  University 
of  Prague  depended  to  a  great  extent  on  the  question 
of  the  papal  schism  (see  Schism).  King  Wenceslaus, 
who  was  on  the  point  of  assuming  the  reins  of 
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government,   but   whose   plans   were   in   no   way 

furthered  by  Gregory  XII.,  renounced  the  latter 

and  ordered  his  prelates  to  observe  a 

3.  The      strict  neutrahty  toward  both   popes, 

Papal       and  he  expected  the  same  of  the  uni- 

Schism,  versity.  But  the  archbishop  remained 
faithful  to  Gregory,  and  at  the  univer- 
sity it  was  only  the  Bohemian  nation,  with  Huss  as 
its  spokesman,  which  avowed  neutrality.  Incensed 
by  this  attitude,  Wenceslaus,  at  the  instigation  of 
Huss  and  other  Czech  leaders,  issued  a  decree  accord- 
ing to  which  there  should  be  conceded  to  the  Bohe- 
mian nation  three  votes  in  all  affairs  of  the  university, 
while  the  foreign  nations,  principally  the  German, 
should  have  only  one  vote.  As  a  consequence  many 
German  doctors,  masters,  and  students  left  the 
university  in  1409,  and  the  University  of  Leipsic 
was  founded.  Thus  Prague  lost  its  international 
importance  and  became  a  Czech  school;  but  the 
emigrants  spread  the  fame  of  the  Bohemian  heresies 
into  the  most  distant  countries. 

The  archbishop  was  then  isolated  and  Huss  at  the 
height  of  his  fame.  He  became  the  first  rector  of 
the  Czech  university,  and  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the 
court.  In  the  mean  time,  the  doctrinal  views  of 
Wyclif  had  spread  over  the  whole  country.  As 
long  as  Sbinko  remained  obedient  to  Gregory  XII., 
all  opposition  to  the  new  spirit  was  in  vain;  but  as 
soon  as  he  submitted  to  Alexander  V.,  conditions 
changed.  The  archbishop  brought  his  complaints 
before  the  papal  see,  accusing  the  Wyclifites  as  the 
instigators  of  all  ecclesiastical  disturbances  in 
Bohemia.  Thereupon  the  pope  issued  his  bull  of 
Dec.  20,  1409,  which  empowered  the  archbishop  to 
proceed  against  Wyclifism — all  books  of  Wyclif 
were  to  be  given  up,  liis  doctrines  revoked,  and  free 
preaching  discontinued.  After  the  publication  of 
the  bull  in  1410,  Huss  appealed  to  the  pope,  but  in 
vain.  All  books  and  valuable  manuscripts  of  Wyclif 
were  burned,  and  Huss  and  his  adherents  put  under 
the  ban.  This  procedure  caused  an  indescribable 
commotion  among  the  people  down  to  the  lowest 
classes;  in  some  places  turbulent  scenes  occurred. 
The  government  took  the  part  of  Huss,  and  the 
power  of  his  adherents  increased  from  day  to  day. 
He  continued  to  preach  in  the  Bethlehem  chapel, 
and  became  bolder  and  bolder  in  his  accusations  of 
the  Church.  The  churches  of  the  city  were  put 
under  the  ban,  and  the  interdict  was  pronoimced 
against  Prague,  but  without  result. 

Sbinko  died  in  1411,  and  with  his  death  the  relig- 
ious movement  in  Bohemia  entered  a  new  phase — 
the    disputes    concerning    indulgences 

4.  Indul-    arose.    In  1411  John  XXIII.  issued  his 

gences.  Cruciata  against  King  Ladislaus  of 
Naples,  the  protector  of  Gregory  XII. 
In  Prague  also  the  cross  was  preached,  and  preachers 
of  indulgences  urged  people  to  crowd  the  churches 
and  give  their  offerings.  There  developed  a  traffic 
in  indulgences.  Huss,  following  the  example  of 
WycUf,  lifted  up  his  voice  against  it  and  wrote  his 
famous  Cruciata,  But  he  could  not  carry  'with  him 
the  men  of  the  university.  In  1412  a  disputation 
took  place,  on  which  occasion  Huss  delivered  his 
QiuBstio  magistri  Johannia  Hus  .  .  .  de  indulgentiis. 
It  was  taken  literally  from  the  last  chapter  of 


Wyclifs  book,  De  ecdesia,  and  his  treatne,  Di 
absolutume  a  pena  et  culpa.  No  pope  or  hss^ 
according  to  Wyclif  and  Hubs,  has  a  ri^t  to  take  ^ 
the  sword  in  the  name  of  the  Church;  he  ahooki 
pray  for  his  enemies  and  bless  those  that  curse  \bjsl 
Man  obtains  forgiveness  of  siiis  by  real  repentazm. 
not  for  money.  The  doctors  of  the  tbeobgiai 
faculty  rephed,  but  without  success.  A  few  diji 
afterward  the  people,  led  by  Wok  of  Wskistoi 
burnt  the  papal  bulls.  Huss,  they  said,  should  be 
obeyed  rather  than  the  fraudulent  mob  of  adulteren 
and  simomsts.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  oppoong 
party,  the  king  was  forced  to  punish  every  pub&c 
insult  of  the  pope  and  all  opposition  against  his 
bulls.  Three  men  from  the  lower  classes  who  Qpeolj 
contradicted  the  preachers  during  their  sennoos 
and  called  indulgences  a  fraud  were  beheaded. 
They  were  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Hussite  Church. 
The  theological  faculty  requested  Huss  to  premt 
his  speeches  and  doctrines  to  the  dean  for  an  exam- 
ination, but  he  refused.  In  the  mean  time  the 
faculty  had  condemned  the  forty-five  articles  anew 
and  added  several  other  heretical  theses  which  had 
originated  with  Huss.  The  king  forbade  the  teadh 
ing  of  these  articles,  but  neither  Huss  nor  the 
university  approved  of  this  summary  condomii- 
tion,  requesting  that  the  unscripturalness  of  the 
articles  should  be  first  proved. 

The  tumults  at  Prague  had  stirred  up  a  sensatioii, 
unpleasant  for  the  Roman  party;  papal  legates  and 

Arehbishop   Albik    tried    to   persuade 

5.  Further  Huss  to  give  up  his  opposition  against 

Dissensions,  the  bulls,  and  the  king  made  an  ub- 

successful  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two 
parties.  In  the  mean  time  the  clergy  of  Prague, 
through  Michael  de  Causis,  had  brought  their  com- 
plaints before  the  pope,  and  he  ordered  the  cardinal 
of  St.  Angelo  to  proceed  against  Huss  without 
mercy.  The  cardinal  put  him  imder  the  great 
church  ban.  He  was  to  be  seized  and  deli\'ered  to 
the  archbishop,  and  his  chapel  was  to  be  destroyed. 
Stricter  measures  against  Huss  and  his  adherents, 
the  counter-measures  of  the  Hussites,  and  the  appeal 
of  Huss  from  the  pope  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  supreme 
judge  only  intensified  the  excitement  among  the 
people  and  forced  Huss  to  depart  from  Prague,  in 
compliance  ^nth  the  wish  of  the  king;  but  his 
absence  had  not  the  expected  effect.  The  excite- 
ment continued.  The  king,  being  grieved  by  the 
disrepute  of  his  country  on  account  of  the  heresy, 
made  great  efforts  to  harmonize  the  opposing 
parties.  In  1412  he  convoked  the  heads  of  his  king- 
dom for  a  consultation,  and  at  their  suggestion 
ordered  a  synod  to  be  held  at  Bohmisch-Brod  on 
Feb.  2,  1412.  It  did  not  take  place  there,  but  in 
the  palace  of  the  archbishops  at  Prague,  Huss  being 
thus  excluded  from  participation.  Propositions 
were  made  for  the  restitution  of  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  Huss  requiring  especially  that  Bohemia 
should  have  the  same  freedom  in  regard  to  eccles- 
iastical affairs  as  other  countries,  and  that  approba- 
tion and  condemnation  should  therefore  be  an- 
nounced only  with  the  permission  of  the  state  power- 
This  is  wholly  the  doctrine  of  Wyclif  (Sermones^  iii. 
519,  etc.).  There  foUowed  treatises  from  both 
parties,  but  no  harmony  was  obtained.    "  Even  if 
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I  should  stand  before  the  stake  which  has  been  pre- 
pared for  me,"  Huss  wrote  in  those  dajrs,  *'  I  would 
never  accept  the  recommendation  of  the  theological 
faculty."  The  synod  did  not  produce  any  results, 
but  the  king  did  not  yet  give  up  his  hope — he 
ordered  a  commission  to  continue  the  work  of  recon- 
ciliation. The  doctors  of  the  imiversity  required 
from  Huss  and  his  adherents  an  approval  of  their 
conception  of  the  Church,  according  to  which  the 
pope  is  the  head,  the  cardinals  the  body  of  the 
Church,  and  that  all  regulations  of  this  Church 
must  be  obeyed.  Huss  protested  vigorously  against 
this  conception  since  it  made  pope  and  cardinals 
alone  the  Church.  Nevertheless  the  Hussite  party 
seems  to  have  approached  the  standpoint  of  their 
opponents  as  closely  as  possible.  To  the  article  that 
the  Roman  Church  must  be  obeyed,  they  added 
"  so  far  as  every  pious  Christian  is  bound."  Stanis- 
laus of  Znaim  and  Stephan  of  Palecz  protested 
against  this  addition  and  left  the  convention.  The 
king  exiled  them,  with  two  other  spokesmen.  Of 
the  writings  occasioned  by  these  controversies,  that 
of  Huss  on  the  Church  (De  ecclesia)  has  been  most 
frequently  quoted  and  admired  or  criticized,  and 
yet  it  is  in  the  first  ten  chapters  but  a  meagre 
epitome  of  Wyclif's  work  of  the  same  title,  and  in 
the  following  chapters  an  abstract  of  a  work  by  the 
same  author  (De  poteatate  pape)  on  the  power  of  the 
pope  Wyclif  had  written  his  book  to  oppose  the 
coDunon  view  that  the  Church  consisted  only  of 
the  cleigy,  and  Huss  now  found  himself  in  a  similar 
condition.  He  wrote  his  work  at  the  castle  of  one 
of  his  protectors  in  Kozi  hradek,  near  Austie,  and 
sent  it  to  Prague,  where  it  was  publicly  read  in  the 
Bethlehem  chapel.  It  was  answered  by  Stanislaus 
of  Znaim  and  Palecz  with  treatises  of  the  same  title. 
After  the  most  vehement  opponents  of  Huss  had 
left  Prague,  his  adherents  occupied  the  whole 
ground.  Huss  wrote  his  treatises  and  preached  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Kozi  hradek.  Bohemian  Wy- 
clifism  was  carried  into  Poland,  Hungary,  Croatia, 
and  Austria;  but  at  the  same  time  the  papal  court 
was  not  inactive.  In  Jan.,  1413,  there  assembled  at 
Rome  a  general  council  which  condenmed  the  wri- 
tings of  Wyclif  and  ordered  them  to  be  burned. 

To  put  an  end  to  the  papal  schism  and  to  take  up 
the  long  desired  reform  of  the  Church,  a  general 

council  was  convened  for  Nov.  1,  1414, 

6.  The      at  Constance.  The  Emperor  Sigismund, 

Council  of  brother  of  Wenccslaus,  and  heir  to  the 

Constance.  Bohemian  crown,  was  anxious  to  clear 

the  country  from  the  blemish  of  heresy. 
Huss  likewise  was  willing  to  make  an  end  of  all 
dissensions,  and  gladly  followed  the  request  of 
Sigismund  to  go  to  Constance.  From  the  sermons 
which  he  took  along,  it  is  evident  that  he  purposed 
to  convert  the  assembled  fathers  to  his  own  (i.e., 
Wyclif's)  principal  doctrines.  Sigismund  promised 
him  safe-conduct.  Provided  with  sufficient  testi- 
monies concerning  his  orthodoxy,  and  after  having 
made  his  will  as  if  he  had  divined  his  death,  he 
started  on  his  journey  (Oct.  11,  1414).  On  Nov.  3 
he  arrived  at  Constance,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  bulletins  on  the  church  doors  announced  that 
Michael  of  Deutschbrod  would  be  the  opponent  of 
Huss,  the  heretic.  In  the  beginning  Huss  was  at 
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liberty,  making  his  abode  at  the  house  of  a  widow, 
but  after  a  few  weeks  his  opponents  succeeded  in 
imprisoning  him,  on  the  strength  of  a  rumor  that 
he  intended  to  flee.  He  was  first  brought  into  the 
residence  of  a  canon,  and  thence,  on  Dec.  6,  into 
the  dimgeon  of  the  Dominican  monastery.  Sigis- 
mund was  greatly  angered  at  the  abuse  of  his  letter 
of  safe-conduct  and  threatened  the  prelates  with 
dismissal,  but  when  it  was  hinted  that  in  such  a  case 
the  council  would  be  dissolved,  there  was  nothing 
left  for  him  but  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
circumstances.  Thus  the  fate  of  Huss  was  sealed. 
On  Dec.  4  the  pope  bad  entrusted  a  committee  of 
three  bishops  with  a  preliminary  investigation 
against  him.  The  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were 
heard,  but  Huss  was  refused  an  advocate  for  his 
defense.  His  situation  became  worse  after  the  catas- 
trophe of  John  XXIII.,  who  had  left  Constance 
to  evade  the  necessity  of  abdicating  (see  John 
XXIII.).  So  far  Huss  bad  been  the  captive  of  the 
pope  and  in  constant  intercourse  with  his  friends, 
but  now  he  was  delivered  to  the  archbishop  of 
Constance  and  brought  to  his  castle,  Gottlieben  on 
the  Rhine.  Here  he  remained  seventy-three  days, 
separated  from  his  friends,  chained  day  and  night, 
poorly  fed,  and  tortured  by  disease. 

On  June  5  he  was  tried  for  the  first  time,  and  for 
that  purpose  was  transferred  to  the  Franciscan 
monastery,  where  he  spent  the  last 
7.  Trial  weeks  of  his  life.  He  acknowledged 
of  Huss.  the  writings  on  the  Church  against 
Palecz  and  Stanislaus  of  Znaim  as  his 
own,  and  declared  himself  willing  to  recant,  if  errors 
should  be  proven  to  him.  Huss  conceded  his  venera- 
tion of  Wyclif,  and  said  that  he  could  only  wish 
his  soul  might  some  time  attain  unto  that  place 
where  Wyclif's  was.  On  the  other  hand,  he  denied 
having  defended  Wyclif's  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  or  the  forty-five  articles;  he  bad  only 
opposed  their  sununary  condenmation.  The  king 
admonished  him  to  deliver  himself  up  to  the  mercy 
of  the  council,  as  he  did  not  desire  to  protect  a 
heretic.  At  the  last  trial,  on  June  8,  there  were 
read  to  him  thirty-nine  sentences,  twenty-six  of 
which  had  been  excerpted  from  his  book  on  the 
Church,  seven  from  his  treatise  against  Palecz,  and 
six  from  that  against  Stanislaus.  Almost  aU  of  his 
articles  may  be  traced  back  to  Wyclif.  The  danger 
of  some  of  these  doctrines  as  regiuxis  worldly  power 
was  explained  to  the  emperor  to  incite  him  against 
Huss.  The  latter  declared  himself  willing  to  submit 
if  he  could  be  convinced  of  errors.  He  desired  only 
a  fairer  trial  and  more  time  to  explain  the  reasons 
for  his  views.  If  his  reasons  and  Bible  texts  did  not 
suffice,  he  would  be  glad  to  be  instructed.  This 
declaration  was  considered  an  unconditional  sur- 
render, and  he  was  asked  to  confess  (1)  that  he  had 
erred  in  the  theses  which  he  had  hitherto  main- 
tained; (2)  that  he  renounced  them  for  the  future; 
(3)  that  he  recanted  them;  and  (4)  that  he  declared 
the  opposite  of  these  sentences.  He  asked  to  be 
exempted  from  recanting  doctrines  which  he  had 
never  taught;  others,  which  the  assembly  con- 
sidered erroneous,  he  was  wilUng  to  revoke;  to  act 
dififerently  would  be  against  his  conscience.  These 
words  found   no  favorable  reception.     After  the 
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trial  on  June  8,  several  other  attempts  were  made 
to  induce  him  to  recant,  but  he  resisted  aU  of  them. 
The  attitude  of  Sigismund  was  due  to  political  con- 
siderations— he  looked  upon  the  return  of  Huss  to 
his  country  as  dangerous,  and  thought  the  terror  of 
execution  would  not  be  without  effect.  Huss  no 
longer  hoped  for  Ufe,  indeed  martyrdom  responded 
to  an  inner  desire  of  his  being. 

The  condemnation  took  place  on  July  6  in  the 
presence  of  the  solemn  assembly  of  the  council  in 
the  cathedral.  After  the  performance 
8.  Condem-  of  high  mass  and  hturgy,  Huss  was  led 
nation  and  into  the  church.  The  bishop  of  Lodi 
Execution,  delivered  an  oration  on  the  duty  of 
eradicating  heresy;  then  some  theses  of 
Huss  and  Wyclif  and  a  report  of  his  trial  were  read. 
He  protested  loudly  several  times,  and  when  his 
appeal  to  Christ  was  rejected  as  a  condemnable 
heresy,  he  exclaimed,  "  O  God  and  Lord,  now  the 
council  condemns  even  thine  own  act  and  thine  own 
law  as  heresy,  since  thou  thyself  didst  lay  thy  cause 
before  thy  Father  as  the  just  judge,  as  an  example 
for  us,  whenever  we  are  sorely  oppressed."  An 
Italian  prelate  pronounced  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation upon  Huss  and  his  writings.  Again  he 
protested  loudly,  saying  that  even  at  this  hour  he 
did  not  wish  anything  but  to  be  convinced  from 
Holy  Scripture.  He  fell  upon  his  knees  and  asked 
God  with  a  low  voice  to  forgive  all  his  enemies. 
Then  followed  his  degradation — he  was  enrobed 
in  priestly  vestments  and  again  asked  to  recant; 
again  he  refused.  With  curses  his  ornaments  were 
taken  from  him,  his  priestly  tonsure  was  destroyed, 
and  the  sentence  was  pronounced  that  the  Church 
had  deprived  him  of  all  rights  and  delivered  him 
to  the  secular  powers.  Then  a  high  paper  hat  was 
put  upon  his  head,  with  the  inscription  Hceresiarcha. 
Thus  Huss  was  led  away  to  the  stake  under  a  strong 
guard  of  armed  men.  At  the  place  of  execution  he 
knelt  down,  spread  out  his  hands,  and  prayed  aloud. 
Some  of  the  people  asked  that  a  confessor  should 
be  given  him,  but  a  bigoted  priest  exclaimed,  a 
heretic  should  neither  be  heard  nor  given  a  confessor. 
The  executioners  undressed  Huss  and  tied  his  hands 
behind  his  back  with  ropes,  and  his  neck  with  a  chain 
to  a  stake  around  which  wood  and  straw  had  been 
piled  up  so  that  it  covered  him  to  the  neck.  Still 
at  the  last  moment,  the  imperial  marshal.  Von 
Pappenheim,  in  the  presence  of  the  Count  Palatine, 
asked  him  to  save  his  life  by  a  recantation,  but  Huss 
declined  with  the  words  "  God  is  my  witness  that 
I  have  never  taught  that  of  which  I  have  been 
accused  by  false  witnesses.  In  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  which  I  have  written,  taught,  and 
preached  I  will  die  to-day  with  gladness."  There- 
upon the  fire  was  kindled.  With  uplifted  voice 
Huss  sang,  "  Christ,  thou  Son  of  the  living  God, 
have  mercy  upon  me."  When  he  started  this 
for  the  third  time  and  continued  "  who  art  born 
of  Mary  the  virgin,"  the  wind  blew  the  flame 
into  his  face;  he  still  moved  lips  and  head,  and 
then  died  of  suffocation.  His  clothes  were  thrown 
into  the  fire,  his  ashes  gathered  and  cast  into  the 
near-by  Rhine. 

The  Czech  people,  who  in  his  lifetime  had  loved 
Huss  as  their  prophet  and  apostle,  now  adored  him 


as  their  saint  and  martyr.     He  possessed  bj^i^j 

tues,  but  in  his  struggles  with   the  UniTeosyi 

Prague  and  his  ecclesiastical  oiY>oxients  he  ca&as 

be  freed  altogether  from  the  reprad 

9.  Huss'     of  slander  and  abuse.     His  feua; 

Character,  was  not  of  a  universal  range;  wfaom 

Writings,    he  goes  beyond  Wyclif,  he  fahosiad 
and        becomes  dull  or  verbose.    He  left  oc^ 

Teachings,  a  few  reformatory  writings  in  the  prapr 
sense  of  the  word,  most  of  hisvvfa 
being  polemical  treatises  against  Stanislaus  nd 
Polecz.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  knew  all  the  vofa 
of  Wyclif.  He  translated  the  Trialogu*,  and  n 
very  familiar  with  his  works  on  the  body  of  the  Lori 
on  the  Church,  on  the  power  of  the  pope,  and  ^ 
cially  with  his  sermons.  The  book  on  the  ChErd 
and  on  the  power  of  the  pope  contains  the  esROB 
of  the  doctrine  of  Huss.  According  to  it,  the  CbaA 
is  not  that  hierarchy  which  is  generally  deBapaHA 
as  Church;  the  Church  is  the  entire  body  of  tb» 
who  from  eternity  have  been  predestined  for  nhi- 
tion.  Christ,  not  the  pope,  is  its  head.  It  is  m 
article  of  faith  that  one  must  obey  the  pope  to  be 
saved.  Neither  external  membership  in  the  Ctok 
nor  churchly  offices  and  dignities  are  a  suretj  thti 
the  persons  in  question  are  members  of  the  trs 
Church.  What  he  sa3rB  in  his  sermons  on  the  oonnp- 
tion  of  the  Church,  cleigy,  and  monks,  on  the  dmiei 
of  secular  powers,  etc.,  be  has  taken  almost  Htenlf 
from  Wyclif.  His  three  great  sermons,  De  sufidtiik 
legis  Christi,  De  fidei  sucp  ducidalione,  and  De  pact, 
with  which  he  thought  to  carry  away  the  wbok 
council  at  Constance,  are  exact  reproductioofl  d 
Wyclif's  sermons.  He  claims  not  to  have  sbaxti 
Wychf's  views  regarding  the  sacraments,  but  t^ 
is  not  certain.  The  soil  had  been  well  prepared  for 
this  very  doctrine  in  Bohemia.  There  are  reasooi 
to  suppose  that  Wyclif's  doctrine  of  the  Lofds' 
Supper  had  spread  to  Prague  as  early  as  1399.  It 
gained  an  even  wider  circulation  after  it  had 
been  prohibited  in  1403,  and  Huss  preacbed 
and  taught  it,  although  it  is  possible  that  be 
simply  repeated  it  without  advocating  it.  But 
the  doctrine  was  seized  eagerly  by  the  rftdiesl 
party,  the  Taborites,  who  made  it  the  centnl 
point  of  their  system. 

The  great  success  of  Huss  in  his  native  oountiy 

was  due  mainly  to  his  unsurpassed  pastoral  activity. 

which  far  excelled  that  of  thefamoiB 

10.  Source  old  preachers  of  Bohemia.     But  eveo 
of  His      here  Huss  was  the  docile  pupil  of  the 

Influence.  Englishman.  Huss  himself  put  the 
highest  value  on  the  sermon  and  knew 
how  to  awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  the  masses.  His 
sermons  are  often  inflammatory  as  regards  their 
contents;  he  introduces  his  quarrels  with  his  spirit- 
ual superiors,  criticizes  contemporaneous  events,  or 
appeals  to  his  congregation  as  witness  or  judge. 
It  was  this  bearing  which  multiplied  his  adherents, 
and  thus  he  became  the  true  apostle  of  his  English 
master  without  being  himself  a  theorist  in  theo- 
logical questions.  In  the  art  of  governing  and  lead- 
ing masses  he  was  unexcelled.  Huss'  warm  friend 
and  devoted  follower,  Jerome  of  Prague  (q.v.), 
shared  his  fate,  although  he  did  not  suffer  death 
till  nearly  a  year  later. 
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n.  The  Hussites:  The  arrest  of  Hubs  had  excited 

considerable  resentment  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

In  both  countries  the  estates  appealed 

z.  Efifect  repeatedly  and  urgently  to  Sigismund 
in  Bohemia  to  deliver  Huss.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
of  the  Death  news  of  his  death  disturbances  broke 

of  Huss.  out  which  were  directed  at  first  against 
the  clergy,  especially  against  the 
monks.  Even  the  archbishop  saved  himself  with 
difficulty  from  the  rage  of  the  populace.  In  the 
country  places  conditions  were  not  much  better. 
Everyixrhere  the  treatment  of  Huss  was  felt  as  a 
disgrace  infficted  upon  the  whole  coimtry,  and  his 
death  was  looked  upon  as  a  criminal  act.  King 
Wenceslaus,  prompted  by  his  grudge  against  Sigis- 
mund, at  first  gave  free  vent  to  his  indignation  at 
the  course  of  events  in  Constance;  and  his  wife 
openly  favored  the  friends  of  Huss.  Pronounced 
Hussites  stood  at  the  head  of  the  government.  A 
league  was  formed  by  certain  lords  who  pledged 
themselves  to  protect  the  free  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  upon  all  their  possessions  and  estates,  and  to 
obey  the  power  of  the  bishops  only  in  case  their 
orders  accorded  with  the  injunctions  of  the  Bible. 
In  disputed  points  the  decision  of  the  university 
should  be  resorted  to.  The  entire  Hussite  nobility 
joined  the  league,  and  if  the  king  bad  entered  it, 
its  resolutions  would  have  received  the  sanction  of 
the  law;  but  he  refused,  and  approached  the  Roman 
Cathohc  league  of  lords,  which  was  now  formed, 
the  members  pledging  themselves  to  cling  to  the 
king,  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  Council.  Signs 
of  the  outbreak  of  a  civil  war  began  to  show  them- 
selves. Pope  Martin  V.,  who,  while  still  Cardinal 
Otto  of  Colonna,  had  attacked  Huss  with  relentless 
severity,  energetically  resumed  the  battle  against 
Hussism  after  the  enactments  of  the  Council  of 
Constance.  He  intended  to  eradicate  completely 
the  doctrine  of  Huss.  For  this  purpose  the  coopera- 
tion of  King  Wenoeslaus  had  to  be  obtained.  In 
1418  Sigismund  succeeded  in  winning  his  brother 
over  to  the  standpoint  of  the  council  by  pointing 
out  the  inevitableness  of  a  religious  war  if  the 
heretics  in  Bohemia  found  further  protection. 
Hussite  statesmen  and  army  leaders  had  to  leave 
the  country,  and  Roman  priests  were  reinstituted. 
These  measures  caused  a  general  commotion  which 
hastened  the  death  of  Wenceslaus  by  a  paralytic 
stroke  in  1419.    His  heir  was  Sigismund. 

Hussism  had  organized  itself  during  the  years 

1415-1419.     From  the  beginning  two  parties  were 

found:  the  closer   adherents  of  Huss 

2.  Two      clung  to  his  standpoint,  leaving  the 

Parties  in    whole  hierarchical  and  liturgical  order 

Bohemia,  of  the  Church  untouched;  the  radical 
party  identified  itself  more  boldly  with 
the  doctrines  of  Wyclif ,  shared  his  passionate  hatred 
of  the  monastic  clergy,  and,  like  him,  attempted  to 
lead  the  Church  back  to  its  condition  during  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  which  necessitated  the  removal 
of  the  existing  hierarchy  and  the  secularization  of 
ecclesiastical  possessions.  The  radicals  among  the 
Hussites  sought  to  translate  their  theories  into 
reality;  they  preached  the  sufficientia  legis  Christi — 
only  the  divine  law  (i.e.,  the  Bible)  is  the  rule  and 
canon  for  man,  and  that  not  only  in  ecclesiastical 


matters,  but  also  in  pohtical  and  civil  matters. 
They  rejected  therefore,  as  early  as  1416,  everything 
that  has  no  basis  in  the  Bible,  as  the  adoration  of 
saints  and  pictures,  fasts,  superfluous  holidays,  the 
oath,  intercession  for  the  dead,  auricular  confession, 
indulgences,  the  sacraments  of  confirmation  and 
extreme  unction,  admitted  laymen  and  women  to 
the  preacher's  office,  chose  their  own  priests.  But 
before  everything  they  clung  to  Wyclif's  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  denying  transubstantiation, 
and  this  is  the  principal  point  by  which  they  arc 
distinguished  from  the  moderate  party. 

The  program  of  the  more  conservative  Hussites 

is  contained  in  the  four  articles  of  Prague,  which 

were  agreed  upon  in  July,  1420,  and 

3.  The  Four  promulgated  in  the  Latin,  Czech,  and 
Articles     German  languages:    (1)   Freedom  in 

of  Prague,  preaching;     (2)    communion   in   both 
kinds;    (3)  reduction  of  the  clergy  to 
apostolic  poverty;  (4)  severe  punishment  of  all  open 
sins. 

The  views  of  the  moderate  Hussites  were  repre- 
sented at  the  university  and  among  the  citizens  of 
Prague;    therefore   they  were   called 

4.  Calixtines  the   Prague   party;    they   were   also 
or  Utra-    caUed  Csklixtines  or  Utraquists,  because 

quists,  and  they  emphasized  the  second  article, 
Taborites.  and  the  chalice  became  their  emblem. 

The  radicals  had  their  gathering-place 
in  the  small  town  of  Austie,  on  the  Luschnitz, 
south  of  Prague.  But  as  the  place  was  not  defen- 
sible, they  founded  a  city  upon  a  neighboring  hill, 
which  they  called  Tabor;  hence  they  were  called 
Taborites.  They  comprised  the  essential  force  of 
Hussism.  Their  aim  was  to  destroy  the  enemies 
of  the  law  of  God,  and  to  extend  his  kingdom  by 
the  sword.  For  the  former  purpose  they  waged 
bloody  wars,  for  the  second  purpose  they  established 
a  strict  jurisdiction,  infficting  the  severest  punish- 
ment not  only  upon  heinous  crimes  like  murder  and 
adultery,  but  also  upon  faults  like  perjury  and 
usury,  and  tried  to  apply  the  conditions  required 
in  the  law  of  God  to  the  social  relations  of  the  world. 
The  news  of  the  death  of  King  Wenceslaus  pro- 
duced the  greatest  coomiotion  among  the  people  of 

Prague.  A  revolution  swept  over  the 
5.  The  country;  churches  and  monasteries 
Hussite  were  destroyed,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
Wars.      possessions  were  seized  by  the  Hussite 

nobility.  Sigismund  could  get  posses- 
sion of  his  kingdom  only  by  the  power  of  arms. 
Martin  V.  called  upon  all  Christians  of  the  Occident 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  Hussites,  and  there 
followed  a  twelve-years'  war  which  was  carried  on 
by  the  Hussites  at  first  defensively,  but  after  1427 
they  assumed  the  offensive.  Apart  from  their 
religious  aims,  they  fought  for  the  national  interests 
of  the  Czechs.  The  moderate  and  radical  parties 
were  united  and  they  not  only  repelled  the  attacks 
of  the  army  of  crusaders,  but  entered  the  neighboring 
countries. 

At  last  their  opponents  were  forced  to  think  of  an 
amicable  settlement.  A  Bohemian  embassy  was 
invited  to  appear  at  the  council  of  Basel.  The 
discussions  began  on  Jan.  10,  1432,  centering  chiefly 
in  the  four  articles  of  Prague.     No  agreement  was 
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arrived  at.    After  repeated   negotiations  between 
Basel  and  Bohemia,  a  Bohemian-Moravian  state 
assembly  in  Prague  accepted  the  Com- 
6.  The      padata  of  Prague  on  Nov.  30,  1433. 
Council  of  Communion  in  both  kinds  was  granted 
Basel  and    to    all   who  desired    it,  but  with  the 
Compactata  understanding   that   Christ    was    en- 
of  Prague,  tirely  present   in   each    kind.      Free 
preaching  was  granted  conditionally; 
priests  must  be  approved  and  sent  by  their  supe- 
riors, and  the  power  of  the  bishop  must  be  considered. 
The  article  which  prohibits  the  secular  power  of 
the  clergy  was  almost    reversed.     The  Taborites 
refused  to  conform,  and  the  Calixtines  united  with 
the  Roman  Catholics   and    destroyed    the  Tabor- 
ites in  a  battle  near  Lipan  (May  30,  1434).    From 
that  time  the  Taborites  lose  their  importance.     The 
Compactata  were  confirmed  at  the  state  assembly 
of  Iglau  in  1436  and  received  the  sanction  of  law. 
Thus  the  reconciliation  of  Bohemia  with  Rome  and 
the  Western  Church  was  accomplished,  and  now 
Sigismund  first  obtained  possession  of  the  Bohemian 
crown.    His  reactionary  measures  caused  a  ferment 
in  the  whole  country,  but  he  died  in  1437.    Wyclif's 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  was  obnoxious 
to  the  Utraquists,  was  rejected  as  heresy  at  the 
state  assembly  in  Prague  in  1444.     Most  of  the 
Taborites  now  went  over  to  the  party  of  the  Utra- 
quists;   the  rest  joined  the  "  Brothers  of  the  Law 
of  Christ  "    (see  Unity  of  the    Brethren;  also 
Bohemian  Brethren). 

The  Utraquists  had  retained  hardly  anything  of 
the  doctrines  of  Huss  except  communion  in  both 
kinds.  In  1462  Pius  II.  declared  the 
7.  Final  Compactata  null  and  void,  prohibited 
Disappear-  communion  in  both  kinds,  and  ac- 
ance  of  the  knowledged  George  of  Podiebrad  as 
Hussites,  king  under  the  condition  that  he  would 
promise  an  unconditional  harmony 
with  the  Roman  Church.  This  he  refused,  but  his 
successor.  King  Vladislaus  II.,  favored  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  proceeded  against  some  zealous  clergy- 
men of  the  Calixtines.  The  troubles  of  the  Utra- 
quists increased  from  year  to  year.  In  1485,  at  the 
diet  of  Kuttenberg,  an  agreement  between  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  Utraquists  was  obtained 
which  lasted  for  thirty-one  years.  But  it  was  con- 
siderably later,  at  the  diet  of  1512,  that  the  equal 
rights  of  both  religions  were  permanently  estab- 
lished. Luther's  appearance  was  hailed  by  the  Utra- 
quist  clergy,  and  Luther  himself  was  astonished  to 
find  so  many  points  of  agreement  between  the  doc- 
trines of  Huss  and  his  own.  But  not  all  Utraquists 
approved  of  the  German  Reformation;  a  schism 
arose  among  them,  and  many  returned  to  the 
Roman  doctrine,  while  the  better  elements  had  long 
before  joined  the  Unitas  Fratrum.  Under  Maxi- 
milian II.,  the  Bohemian  state  assembly  established 
the  Confesaio  Bohemica,  upon  which  Lutherans, 
Reformed,  and  Bohemian  Brethren  agreed.  From 
that  time  Hussism  began  to  die  out;  but  it  was 
completely  eradicated  only  after  the  battle  at  the 
White  Mountain  (Nov.  8,  1620)  and  the  Roman 
CathoHc  reaction  which  fundamentally  changed  the 
ecclesiastical  conditions  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

(J.  LOSERTH.) 


Biblioorapht:  Ad  edition  of  the  works  whidi  aluB  £■» 
guish  between  the  worke  of  Hues  and  those  d  Wjd 
which  he  uaed  and  translated  has  lone  been  s  6ea^ 
turn;  of  an  ed.  of  the  works  of  Huss  by  J.  B.  TUsA 
Opera  omnia,  the  foUowms  have  appeared:  Exfeiit 
deoaiogi,  ed..  W.  FlajUians,  Prague.  1903;  Dt 
ChritH,  ib.  1904;  De  9anffuin0  CkriaH,  ib.  1904;  8m 
IV.  SerUentiarum,  ed.  W.  Flajahans  and  W.  Kaatkan, 
ib.  1905;  Sermonea  de  •ancHm,  ib.  1907-06;  the  v 
Bohemian  were  published  by  K.  J.  flrmen,  Pracoe;  186- 
1868;  other  sources  sre  K.  HOfler.  Oe^dkidUmkn^  it 
huiiHechen  Beweffuno  in  B6hmen^  in  Fanise  renm  Av*» 
ooruffi,  3  vols.,  Vienna,  1856-66;  Hiaiona  el  ■L'wiii 
J.  Htte  atque  Hiertmymi  JProffenHa,  2  vola,  NanBfa«( 
1715;  the  most  available  and  so  far  the  best  tenet  m 
Documenta  Magiatri  Johanni*  Hue,  ed.  F.  Fsktif. 
Prague,  1869  (contains  essays  on  the  life  and  tfrtmpti 
Huss);  a  volume  of  LeUere  attributed  to  John  Hoe  hs 
been  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  H.  B.  WaA- 
man  and  R.  M.  Pope,  London,  1904  (the  one  £i«.  tnai 
direct  from  the  originals). 

On  the  life  and  teacliincs  and  odntemporsry  UstoQ 
consult:  J.  Dobneck  (Coehlaeus),  HieL  Hwmknm, 
Mains,  1549;  F.  Palack^,  OeadUehU  v&n  B^S*ncs,  5  rok. 
Prague,  1836-67;  idem,  Beitrikffe  rur  GesdbtdUe  dm  F» 
aitenkriegee,  2  vols.,  ib.  1873-74;  F.  P.  E.  Bdaoorassd^ 
Bonnechose,  Lee  Riformaieure  avant  U  r^arme,  Ftak 
1845,  Eng.  transl..  New  York,  1844;  J.  A.  vtm  Bdfa^ 
Hue  und  Hieronymtte,  Prague,  1853;  G.  L.  Hennaa,  J«b 
Huss.  Dublin,  1854;  A.  Jeep,  Oeraon,  WieUfue  vmi  fia. 
GOttingen.  1857;  C.  Becker.  Die  beiden  bfihrnneehem  itf^ 
maioren  und  Mdrtyrer,  Ndrdlingen,  1858;  J.  FrieM 
Die  Lekre  dee  Johann  Hue,  RegensburK,  1862;  E.  L  T. 
Henke.  Johann  Hue  und  die  Sj/node  van  Ccnetant,  Bois. 
1866;  £.  H.  Gillett,  Life  and  Timem  of  John  Hast.  2voliu 
New  York,  1870;  L.  Krumml,  Johannee  Hue,  Hekklbai 
1870;  W.  Berger.  Johannee  Hue,  ttnd  K^nig  Sigmai 
Augsburg,  1871  (a  careful  study);  F.  von  Beaold,  Kim§ 
Sigiamund  und  die  Reichekneo^  gegen  die  Hueiien,  3  tok. 
Munich,  1872-75;  idem.  Zur  GeechiehU  dee  Hueitenium 
ib.  1874;  E.  Denis,  Huea  ei  la  guerre  dee  Hueeiiae,  fan, 
1878  (reproduces  Palack^'s  studies);  A.  H.  WrstidBS, 
John  Hue,  London,  1882;  G.  V.  Lechler.  Jokanmea  Hm, 
Halle.  1889;  idem,  John  WiHif  and  hie  Bnaliek  Pmw- 
aora,  London,  1884;  J.  Loeerth,  Hus  und  Widif,  I¥sgK 
1884.  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1884;  I>.  Nasmith,  Mekm4 
Modern  Thought,  vol.  i..  New  York.  1892;  K.  Mftk; 
Kdnig  Sigiamund'a  GeleU  fUr  Hue,  1898;  H.  B.  Wocfe- 
man.  The  Davm  of  the  Reformation,  voL  iL.  The  Am  4 
Hue,  London,  1902;  Neander,  Chrietian  CKmxk,  tqL  t. 
passim;  Milman,  Latin  Chrietianity,  vii.  433-506;  Hefek 
Conciliengeachichie,  vol.  viiL  passim;  Pastor,  PefMt.  l 
161-163;  Creighton,  Papacy,  vols.  L-ii  (contain  muchTil* 
uable  matter).  AuegexDOhlte  Predigten  of  John  Hnaa  vm 
published  by  W.  von  Langsdorff,  Leipsic,  1894.  Oonnit 
the  literature  under  Babel,  Council  op;  Oonbtascx; 
Council  op. 

HUT  (HUTT),  HANS:  A  eader  of  the  Anabap- 
tists; b.  at  Rain,  near  Grimmenthal,  in  Franoonia; 
d.  at  Augsburg  Sept.,  1527.  As  an  itinerant  book 
pedler  he  traveled  over  a  large  p>art  of  Germany 
and  Austria  and  imbibed  radical  ideas.  At  Weissen- 
fels,  probably  in  1524,  he  came  into  contact  with  the 
Anabaptists.  His  tentative  adhesion  to  their  ideas 
and  his  promulgation  of  the  writings  of  Mmuer 
led  to  his  expulsion  from  Bibra.  He  joined  in  the 
peasant  uprising,  was  with  Miinzer  during  the  battle 
of  Frankenhausen  where  the  peasant  bands  were 
overwhelmed.  At  Pentecost,  1525,  be  appeared  at 
Bibra,  and  summoned  the  peasants  to  rise  against 
the  authorities.  Expelled  once  more,  he  renimed 
his  wandering  life,  and  in  the  summer  of  1526  waa 
finally  won  over  by  Denk  to  the  tenets  of  the  Ansr 
baptists.  He  now  entered  upon  a  tremendously 
active  apostolate.  A  man  of  simple  and  fiery  elo- 
quence, and  of  passionate  convictions,  he  wandered 
through  South  Germany  and  Austria  preaching) 
baptizing,  and  appointing  apostles  to  carry  on  the 
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MS  work.  In  the  mighty  rise  of  the  Anabaptist  move- 
^  ment  in  Bavaria,  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  Austria 
**'  between  1526  and  1528,  his  labors  were  of  primary 
^  importance.  Around  his  personality,  mysterious 
3c  and  partaking  somewhat  of  the  prophet's,  legend 
f  gathered.  There  was  a  popular  belief  that  he  made 
°  use  of  a  magic  potion  to  win  men  to  himself,  and  he 
I  reputed  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  book  given  by 


sm  tbe  Lord  to  the  prophet  Daniel.    He  was  personally 
*  convinced  of  his  divine  mission,  and  regarded  him- 
^-   self  as  the  prophet  sent  to  announce  the  approaching 
y    end  of  things.    He  presented  a  detailed  scheme  of 
r':    the  final  judgment  and  the  resurrection  and  pro- 
I    mulgated  his  ideas  with  a  vehemence  that  brought 
*     him  into  conflict  with  the  moderate  Anabaptists. 
^    Thus  toward  the  end  of  1526,  while  at  Nikolsburg, 
I     dissension  arose  between  him  and  HObmaier.     A 
disputation  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  terri- 
'     torial  lord.  Von  Liechtenstein,  in  the  course  of  which 
Hut  is  said  to  have  formulated  certain  articles  which, 
in  different  editions  and  under  the  general  designa^ 
tion  of  the  Nikolsburg  Articles,  played  an  important 
part  in  later  Anabaptist  history.    What  is  certain, 
however,   is    that    Hut,  in   opposition    to   Hab- 
maier,  upheld  ideas  of  an  extreme  chiliastic  nature 
and  argued  for  the  exemption  of  behevers  from 
secular  authority,  and  that  he  was  declared  defeated 
and  forced  to  flee.    [He  insisted  upon  community 
of  goods,  and  asserted  that  Christians  should  not 
pay  taxes  to  the  civil  powers  because  the  money 
might  be  used  in  carnal  warfare,    a.  h.  n.]    Hiib- 
maier  presented  fifty-two  articles  as  emanating  from 
Hut,  the  authorship  of  which  the  latter  denied. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  proposi- 
tions, such  as  that  announcing  the  advent  of  Christ 
within  two  years  and  the  coming  destruction  of  the 
godless,  were  taught  by  Hut,  while  more  extreme 
statements   like   that  asserting  the  humanity  of 
Christ  were  held  in  circles  with  which  Hut  stood  in 
close  connection.    In  Aug.,  1527,  Hut  came  to  Augs- 
burg to  attend  the  general  assembly  of  Anabaptists. 
He  was  arrested  on  Sept.  15,  and  was  subjected  to 
torture,  confessing,  however,  to  no  more  than  was 
already  known  of  his  teachings.     Anticipating  con- 
viction, he  is  said  to  have  set  fire  to  his  prison  cot 
and  died  of  his  injuries  after  eight  da3rs. 

(A.  HEGLBRf.)  K.  HOLL. 
Biblioorapht:  C.  A.  Cornelius,  Oeschichte  de»  mUnaterischen 
Aufruhri,  ii.  39  aqq.,  251  sqq..  270  sqq.,  Leipsic.  1860; 
J.  E.  JOrg.  DeutBchland  in  der  Revolutiontperiode,  pp.  677 
aqq.,  Freiburg,  1851;  F.  Roth,  Auo»tnirgi$ehe  Refomui- 
tumageschichie,  pp.  190  sqq..  Munich.  1881;  A.  Nicoladoni. 
Johann  Banderlin,  Berlin.  1893;  C.  Meyer,  in  ZKG,  xvi 
(1893),  248  sqq.;  A.  H.  Newman.  Hiat.  of  Antipedobap- 
<Mm,  pp.  151-219,  Philadelphia.  1897. 

HUTCHINSOIV,  ANNE.  See  Antinomianism  and 
Antinomian  Controvebsies,  II,  2. 

HUTCHINSON,  JOHN:  English  theological  writer; 
b.  at  Spennithome  (36  m.  w.n.w.  of  York),  York- 
shire, 1674;  d.  in  London.  Aug.  28,  1737.  Such 
education  as  he  had  he  received  chiefly  from  a 
gentleman  who  lodged  in  his  father's  house.  He 
served  as  steward  in  several  families,  being  last 
employed  in  this  capacity  in  the  household  of  the 
duke  of  Somerset,  who  secured  fur  him  a  sinecure 
worth  £200  a  year  to  enable  him  to  write  an  ex- 
position of  his  system.     Hutchinson's  best  known 


work  is  Moses'  Principia  (2  parts,  London,  1724- 
1727),  in  which  he  defended  what  he  considered  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony  and  attempted  to  refute  Newton's 
theory  of  gravitation.  He  interpreted  the  Bible 
mystically,  and  regarded  it  as  the  infallible  source 
of  all  true  religion,  philosophy,  and  science.  He 
maintained  that  the  original  Hebrew,  when  read 
without  points,  would  confirm  his  teachings.  At 
one  time  his  writings  exerted  considerable  influence, 
and  his  followers,  who  were  caUed  Hutchinsonians, 
included  such  men  as  Duncan  Forbes,  John  Park- 
hurst,  George  Home,  and  William  Jones  of  Nayland. 
His  Philosophical  and  Thedoguxd  Works  were  edited 
by  two  of  his  disciples,  Robert  Spearman  and  Julius 
Bate  (12  vols.,  London,  1748;  Supplement,  1765). 
There  is  an  Abstract  from  the  Works  of  J.  Hutchinson 
(Edinburgh,  1753),  which  has  been  attributed  to 
Home. 

Biblioorapht:  The  Life,  by  R.  Spearman,  is  prefized  to  the 
supplementary  vol.  of  the  Works,  ut  sup.;  John  Nichols, 
Literary  Anecdote*  of  the  18th  Century,  i.  421-422,  m.  154, 
9  vols.,  London,  1812-15;  L.  Stephen,  Hiet.  of  Enoliah 
Thought  in  the  18th  Century,  i.  389-391,  ib.  1880;  DNB, 
xxviiL  342-343. 


HUTTEIf,  hut't^n,  ULRICH  VOIf:  Knight,  hu- 
manist, and  popular  writer;  b.  at  the  castle  of  Steck- 
elbeig,  near  Fulda,  in  Franconia,  Apr.  21,  1488;  d. 
on  the  island  of  Ufnau,  in  the  LaJse  of  Zurich,  Aug. 
(or  Sept.),  1523.  He  descended  from  a  noble 
Frankish  family,  and  was  placed  in  the  abbey  of 
Fulda  at  the  age  of  eleven,  but  after  six  years  he 
fled  from  Fulda  and  broke  with  his  father.  Im- 
pelled by  a  glowing  zeal  for  education  and  culture, 
the  knight  entered  the  University  of  Cologne  and 
became  a  himianist  and  classical  scholar.  He  then 
studied  in  Italy,  the  Bculah  of  the  himianists.  Dur- 
ing a  temporary  sojoum  in  Germany  he  came  for- 
ward as  the  avenger  of  his  family  against  Duke 
Ulrich  of  WUrttemberg,  who  had  assassinated  Hans 
von  Hutten,  the  head  of  the  Hutten  family,  and  in  a 
number  of  satirical  pamphlets  depicted  the  duke 
as  a  monster  and  tyrant.  In  1517  he  settled  per- 
manently in  Germany,  and  immediately  took  part 
in  the  struggles  of  the  time;  the  great  aim  of  his 
life  was  to  free  Germany  from  the  yoke  under  which 
it  was  held  by  the  pope  and  the  Guria,  and  for  this 
cause  he  wrote  and  fought  with  great  valor.  He 
took  the  part  of  Johann  Reuchlin  (q.v.),  contributed 
money  for  the  publication  of  the  Epistcdas  obscurorum 
virorum  (q.v.),  and  published  satirical  dialogues. 
His  poetical  achievements  induced  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian to  crown  him  with  the  laurel  (1517).  Then 
Hutten  served  at  the  court  of  Archbishop  Albert  of 
Mainz.  His  eyes  were  first  opened  to  the  real  im- 
portance of  the  Reformation  at  the  disputation  at 
Leipsic  in  1519.  Thenceforth  his  only  aim  was  to  aid 
Luther  in  his  struggle  to  deliver  Germany  from  the 
Roman  yoke.  He  demanded  a  restriction  of  papal 
rights  in  Rome  as  well  as  in  Germany,  a  reduction  of 
the  number  of  ecclesiastics,  and  an  abolition  of  the 
monasteries.  Instead  of  benefice-hunters  pious  men 
should  administer  the  spiritual  offices.  From  the 
emoluments  of  prebends  and  monasteries  and  from 
annats,  a  fund  should  be  established  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  standing  army  of  knights  and  common 
soldiers  (Landsknechte),  for  the  protection  of  the 
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empire,  as  a  counterbalance  against  the  habitual 
appeal  to  the  support  of  the  pope. 

The  motive  power  of  Hutten's  plans  was  political 
and  social  rather  than  religious,  and  he  lacked  a 
deep  understanding  of  the  religious  side  of  Luther. 
This  does  not  exclude,  however,  a  mutual  influence. 
Luther  undoubtedly  received  an  impulse  from 
Hutten's  edition  of  the  famous  work  of  Lorenzo 
Valla  on  the  donation  of  Constantine  (1518)  and 
from  his  R&mische  DreifaUigkeii  (1519);  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  Hutten  owed  a  great  deal  more 
to  the  theologian,  especially  the  Biblical  and  Evan- 
gelical atmosphere  of  his  later  productions  and  his 
decision  to  address  the  masses  in  their  mother 
tongue.  After  Rome  had  demanded  the  arrest  and 
extradition  of  Hutten,  he  found  a  refuge  at  the 
castle  of  Franz  von  Sickingen(1520).  In  his  writings 
his  language  became  more  threatening  and  inflam- 
matory. Hope  that  the  emperor  would  relax  toward 
the  Reformation  was  destroyed  by  the  Diet  of 
Worms.  Without  trial  Hutten  was  put  under  the 
ban  and  compelled  to  leave  the  security  of  Sick- 
ingen's  castle.  He  tried  to  uphold  his  friends,  who 
were  on  the  point  of  forsaking  his  cause,  but  the 
days  of  his  glory  had  gone,  and  his  efforts  had 
failed  of  tangible  results.  His  great  plans  of  uniting 
the  German  nobility  and  free  cities  against  the 
princes,  and  of  eliminating  all  benefice-hunters  from 
spiritual  offices  miscarried  completely.  He  sought 
refuge  in  Schlettstadt,  Basel,  and  Muhlhausen,  but 
none  of  these  cities  tolerated  him.  Robbed  of  his 
fortune,  and  suffering  from  illness,  he  finally  came 
to  Zurich,  where  Zwingli  took  care  of  him  until  his 
early  death.  (H.  Ulmann.) 

Bibliogbaphy:  His  Opera  were  collected  by  £.  Bdckins, 
5  and  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1859-70.  On  his  German  writings 
consult  S.  Szamatolski,  Ulricht  von  Hutten  deutache  Schrif- 
ten,  Strasburg,  1891.  For  his  life  consult:  D.  Strauss,  Ul- 
rich  von  Hutten,  Leipsic,  1871,  Eng.  transl.,  abridged  Lon- 
don, 1874;  P.  Bayle,  Dictionary  Hiatorical  and  Critical, 
pp.  539-541.  London,  1735;  ADB,  vol.  xiii.;  J.  Deckert, 
Ulrich  von  Huttena  Lthen  und  Wirken,  Vienna,  1901;  S.  M. 
Jackson,  Huldreich  Zwingli,  pp.  213-220.  New  York.  1903. 

HUTTER,  ELIAS:  German  Biblical  scholar;  b. 
at  G6rlitz  1553;  d.  in  Augsburg  or  Frankfort 
between  1605  and  1609.  He  devoted  himself  to 
Oriental  languages  as  a  student  at  Jena  and  univer- 
sity teacher  at  Leipsic;  in  1579  he  taught  Hebrew 
to  the  elector  Augustus  of  Saxony.  He  gave  his  life 
with  self-sacrificing  industry  to  the  issuing  of  Holy 
Scripture.  The  first  product  of  these  labors  was  a 
Hebrew  Bible  (1587),  which  was  later  incorporated 
in  the  "  Hamburg  Polyglot  "  (see  Bibles,  Poly- 
glot, v.).  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  he 
produced,  at  Nuremberg  (1599),  the  Old  Testament 
as  far  as  the  Book  of  Ruth  in  six  languages,  giving 
in  five  columns  the  Chaldee,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  German  versions,  while  the  sixth  column  pre- 
sented either  the  Low  German,  French,  Italian,  or 
Slavic  text.  In  the  same  year  the  New  Testament 
followed  in  twelve  languages,  and  in  1602,  the 
Psalter,  in  quadruple  translations,  the  whole  con- 
stituting the  "  Nuremberg  Polyglot "  (see  Bibles, 
Polyglot,  V.).  He  also  issued  the  Prophets  in 
twelve,  and  the  Gospels  in  four  languages.  Owing 
to  Hutter's  arbitrary  treatment  of  the  text,  these 
issues  are  no  longer  important.   Their  contemporary 


success  fell  short  of  his  indefatigable  efforts,  eva 
though  he  enjoyed  plenty  of  powerful  patxooagt 
In  1600  Charles  IX.  of  Sweden  applied  to  him  to 
produce  a  Swedish  Bible.  As  pedagogical  refonoer. 
Hutter  exerted  himself  to  found  a  school  of  lao- 
guages  at  Nuremberg,  where  Hebrew,  Greek,  Ltta, 
and  German  should  be  learned  within  four  yeii»- 
a  thing  at  that  time  without  precedent  in  anj 
school  or  university.  One  of  his  precious  poaseaskn 
was  the  manuscript  of  Melanchthon's  Loci  com- 
munea.  Geobg  Mtmx. 

Biblioorapht:  Un§ehtUdioe  NaehriefUen  van  aUem  und  sna 
theoloffiachen  Sachen,  pp.  392-400.  680-683.  Ldpflie.  1710; 
G.  A.  WUl.  NUmberger  QeUkrtenlexikan,  u.  213.  tI  117. 
8  yolB..  Nuremberg.  1755-1808;  J.  O.  Waleh.  BAtieAM 
theologica  aelecta,  iv.  8,  36  sqq.,  Jena.  1765;  J.  B.  Ohb. 
Introduction  hiatorique  et  critique  aux  Kvre»  de  FA.  et  Ai 
N.  T.,  i.  226  sqq..  Paris.  1839;    ADB,  xiii  475-47& 


HUTTER  (HUTTERUS),  LBONHARD:  Gennan 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Hellingen  (near  Blaubeuren,  10  m. 
w.n.w.  of  Ulm),  Wurttemberig,  Jan.,  1563;  d.  at 
Wittenberg  Oct.  23,  1616.  He  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Strasburg,  Leipsic,  Heidelberg,  and  Jena, 
took  his  doctorate  in  theology  at  Jena  in  1594,  and 
became  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg  in  1596. 
After  the  reiterated  overthrow  of  the  Philippistfi  in 
electoral  Saxony  in  1574  and  1591,  the  Unirershj 
of  Wittenberg  took  the  first  rank  as  a  school  oif 
Lutheran  orthodoxy,  and  Hutter  was  the  most 
orthodox  of  the  orthodox  Lutherans.  He  has  been 
regarded  as  the  prototype  of  orthodox  Lutheran 
dogmatics  and  polemics.  No  one  has  confined  him- 
self more  strictly  within  the  borders  of  the  Lu- 
theran doctrine  as  authorized  and  formulated  hj 
the  Church;  no  one  has  adhered  with  greater  faith- 
fulness not  only  to  the  spirit,  but  to  the  letter  d 
the  Lutheran  symbols,  especially  of  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  to  which  he  ascribed  almost  the  character 
of  inspiration.  He  did  not  recognize  a  developing 
dogmatics;  for  him  dogma  was  fixed  and  crystal- 
lized, and  he  considered  it  as  the  objective  norm 
against  all  attacks  of  other  churches  and  sects. 

Hutter's  literary  activity  is  ahnost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  two  sciences  which  at  his  time  formed 
the  gist  of  theological  encyclopedia — dogmatics  and 
polemics.  His  earliest  writings  were  devoted  to  the 
explanation  and  defense  of  the  Lutheran  symbols, 
e.g.  his  Analysis  methodica  arliculorum  Cotifessumis 
AugustancB  etc,  (Wittenberg,  1594),  his  CoUetfium 
iheologicum  sive  xl  dispiUatianes  de  arHculis  Confes- 
sionis  AitgitstaiKB  et  Ivbri  Christiana  Conoordim  (1610), 
and  especially  his  extensive  commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Concord  entitled  Libri  chrisHancB  Concordia 
explicatio  plana  et  perspicua  (1608).  But  his  prin- 
cipal work  is  his  Compendium  locorum  theologicorum 
ex  Scriptura  Sacra  et  libro  Concordia  coUectum  (1610 
and  often) .  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  order  of  Efector 
Christian  II.  requesting  the  Wittenberg  faculty  to 
write  a  simple  and  clear  compendium  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  Formula  of  Concord.  This  new 
book  was  to  take  its  place  as  the  official  text-book 
in  the  learned  institutions  of  Saxony.  It  consists 
of  thirty-four  loci  following  in  the  main  Melanch- 
thon's order  and  method,  and  is  arranged  in  cate- 
chetical form,  the  questions  and  answers  being 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  three  different  stages  of 
pupils.    As  far  as  possible,  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
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t    is  set  forth  in  the  very  words  of  the  Augsburg  Con* 
».    fession   and    tha   Formula   of  Concord r     Besides 
z    tmnslattotiB    of    the    work    Into    various    modem 
^    languages »    there    appeared    many    comtnentaneB, 
compilations,     and    enlarged     editions.     Hutter^s 
•(     other  important    work,    entitJed    Loci  communes 
^     theohgici  (1619)^  is  an  enlargement  of    the   com- 
*     pendium.     In   his  polemical   writings  H utter  at* 
.     tacked  the  Calvin bt^   and  Roman  Catholici  and 
all   tendency   to    hanuoniae   the   two    Protectant 
confessions.     Against   the   irenical  efforts   of  the 
Hetdelberg   theologian,    David    Parens,    he   wrote 
/ren£ci*nj  •ecre  chriMianum  (1616)^  and  against  the 
Oalvinists    he    addressed    his    Caivintsla    Auiic^ 
Politicus  {1610).     When  the  Formula  of  Concord 
was  attacked  by  Rudolf  HoepLnianus  in  a  treatise 
entitled  Concordia  discor§  (Zurich,   1607) ,  Hutter 
replied  with  his  Concordia  coitcora  de  origine  H  pro- 
gr€9wu   FonmdxB  Concordia^  ecclesiaruTn  Augusianas 
Confc&sioniM  (1614),    In  the  same  w^ay  he  defended 
the  Lutheran  Church  against  Roman  Catholic  op- 
ponents such  as  Bellarmme,  Gretser,  and  others, 

(JOHAJ^NES  KUN2E.) 

Biblioobapbt:  U.  Wilte,  Mi^morim  theahs^^^Tn  no$tri  Ac^cuft, 
Friuiklort,  1674;  F.  J&iki,  De  L»  Huittro  eiu*^iue  compen^ 
cfi*^  Leipsic,  I727i  A,  Wey*!nnaim,  Nacfirickten  von  CcfcAr* 
Un  .  .  .  auK  Uifn,  pp.  343-355,  Ulm,  ITftB;    C.  A.  Haae, 

«cA#n  Kirdi^,  Ijcipme,  1S3&;  A,  G.  Hoffmann,  in  Etich 
snd  Grubep,  Encuklap&dif,  IL,  jciii.  222-229;  W  Gasa, 
GeichidUe  der  pFoUut^niiK^ifffi  DoQutmtik,  i  2S 1-259,  B«r- 
lln«  !Sd4^  G.  Frank.  Gt^Jiichte  dtr  jw^tatantUcMn  TA«ch 
loaie,  I  330-332,  Lei|»ic,  IS 62. 

HUTTOH,  ARTHUR  WOLLASTOH:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Spridlington  (2S  ra.  b.  of  Hull), 
Lincolnshire,  Bept,  5^  1S48,  He  was  educated  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1871),  and  waa 
ordered  deaoon  in  1871  and  ordained  priest  in  1S72, 
He  waa  curate  of  St.  Barnabas,  Oxford,  from  1871 
to  1^3,  whcD  he  succeeded  his  father  as  rector  of 
Spridlington,  In  1876  he  waa  received  into  the 
communion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  John 
Henry  Newman.  He  was  then  a  member  of  the 
Birmingham  Oratory  until  1883,  in  close  associatioo 
with  the  cardinal.  He  w^as  librarian  of  the  National 
Liberal  Club  from  Its  foundatioii  in  1S87  to  1S99. 
He  returned  to  the  Church  of  England  In  1898, 
became  rector  of  Easthope,  Shropshire,  io  1899, 
curate  of  St.  Luke's,  Richmond,  ia  1901,  and  rector 
of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  Cheapaide,  London »  in  1903. 
In  theology  he  m  a  liberal  Evangelical.  His  writings 
include:  Our  Posiiion  as  CMoliat  in  the  Church  of 
England  (London,  1872);  The  Anglican  Ministry 
(1S79);  Cardinal  Manning  (1892);  Ecdma  discern 
(1904);  BurJ&rd  Papers  (1905);  The  Church  and 
the  Barbariatis  (1906);  and  William  Siubba  (1906). 
He  edited  8.  E.  Ma  it  land 'a  Essays  on  Stibjecis 
connccUd  with  the  Reformation  in  England  (1899) ;  J. 
H.  Newman's  Lives  of  the  English  Saijtia  (2  vols., 
1900);    and  J.  Tauler's  The  Inner  Way  1901), 

HXrrrON,  WILLIAM  HOLDEI?  :  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Gate  Burton,  Lincolnshire,  May  24, 1860. 
He  studied  at  Magdalen  College,  O^ord  (B*A,| 
1882),  and  in  1884  became  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford.  He  was  Birkbeck  Lecturer 
in  ecclesiastical  history  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge^   in   IS95-97j   and   examining   chaplain   to 


Bishop  Compton  of  Ely  from  1896  to  1905,  also 
Bampton  Lecturer  in  1903^  and  select  preacher  at 
Oxford  (1898-1900),  Dublixi  (1903),  and  Cambridge 
(1905).  He  became  curator  of  the  Indian  Institute, 
Oxford,  in  1900,  His  publications  include  The 
Poiitical  Disturbances  which  Accompanied  the  Early 
Period  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  (London, 
1881);  The  Misruk  of  Henry  m,  {imi);  Simon  de 
Afontfori  (18SS);  Marquess  Welhsley  (1893);  Sir 
Thomas  More  (1895);  WiUiam  Laud  (1895);  King 
and  Baronage  (1896);  PhUip  Augustus  (1896); 
Hampton  CouH  (1896);  The  Church  of  the  Si^h 
Century  (1897);  History  of  St,  John  Baptist  College, 
Oxford  (1898);  A  ShoH  History  of  the  Church  in  Great 
Britain  (1899);  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  (1899); 
Constantinople  (1900);  Injiuence  of  Christianiiy 
upon  National  Character  Utustrated  by  Lilies  and 
Legends  of  the  English  Saints  (Bampton  lectures^ 
1903);  The  English  Church,  1625-1714  (1903);  and 
By  Thames  and  Cotswotd  (1903).  He  edited  Letters 
of  Bishop  Sti^bs  (London,  1904),  and  The  Burfard 
Letiers  (1905), 

HYACIRTH,  FATHER.    See  Lotion,  Charles, 

HTDE,  THOMAS:  English  Orientalist;  b.  at 
BLilingsley  (20  m,  s-e.  of  Shrewsbury),  Shropshire, 
June  29»  1636;  d.  at  Oxford  Feb.  IS,  1703,  He 
studied  Oriental  languages  under  his  father,  and  in 
his  sbcteenth  year  entered  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, A  year  later  he  was  invited  to  London  to 
assist  Brian  Walton  on  hts  Polyglot.  He  corrected 
the  ArabkCp  Persian,  and  Syriac  versions,  transcribed 
into  Persic  characters  the  Persian  translation  of 
the  Pentateuch,  which  had  been  printed  In  Hebrew 
characters  at  Constantinople,  and  appended  a  Latin 
version  of  hts  own.  In  1658  he  entered  Queen's 
CoUege,  Oxford  (M,A„  1659;  D.D„  1682),  where. 
in  the  same  year,  he  became  reader  in  Hebrew. 
In  1659  he  was  appointed  under-keeper  of  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  from  1665  to  1701  he  was 
librarian- ifi-cMef,  In  1666  he  was  made  prebendary 
of  Saliabury  Cathedral,  and  in  1773  archdeacon  of 
Gloucester.  He  became  Laudian  professor  of  Arabic 
at  Oxford  in  1691,  and  regiua  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  canon  of  Christ  Church  in  1697,  Under  Charles 
IL.  Jame^  IL^  and  William  IIL^  he  was  interpreter 
and  secretary  in  Oriental  languflges  to  the  govern* 
ment.  His  principal  work  is  the  Hisloria  religianis 
vderum  Persarum  (Oxford,  1700;  2d  ed.  by  T.  Hunt, 
1760),  which  was  the  first  attempt  at  a  scholarly 
treatment  of  the  subject.  Other  writings  were 
collected  by  Gregory  Sharpe  and  published,  with 
a  Vitat  under  the  title  Syntagma  dessertatianum 
(2  vols.,  1667). 
BlfiLioGAAPHT:  A.  &  Wood,  Aihen(T  OxonienMM,  ed.  F.  BEih, 

iv.  622-627,  London.  1820;   DNB,  aucviii.  401-*02. 

HYBl,  WILLIAM  Dl  WTTT:  American  C^ngi^ 
gationalist;  b.  at  Wiiichendon,  Maaa.»  Sept*  23^  1S58» 
He  was  educated  at  Harvard  (A,B,,  1879),  Union 
Theological  Seminary  (1879-80),  and  Andover  Theo- 
logical Samiiiary,  from  which  he  was  gmduated  in 
1SS2,  After  a  pastorate  of  two  years  at  Paterson, 
N.  J,,  he  became  president  of  Bowdoin  College  iti 
1885/ He  has  written  Pradiail  Ethics  (New  York, 
1892);  Social  Theology  (1895);  Practical  Idealism 
(1897);    The  Einduiion  qf  a  CoU^  StudejU  (1898); 
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Qod^M  Eduadum  cf  Man  (BootOD,  1899);  The  Art 
cfOplimum  (Sew  York^  1900);  Sdwol  Speaker  and 
Reader  (hoUUm,  1900);  The  Cardinal  Virtuet  (New 
York,  1901);  Jetue'  Way  (Bostoo,  1902);  The  Sew 
Etkict  (Sew  York,  1903);  Pr<mi  Epicurus  to  ChriMl 
(1904) ;  and  Abba  Father;  or  the  Religion  of  Every 
Day  Lije  (1908). 

HYDR0PARA5TATA  (AQUARH):  A  sect  that 
tutsA  wfAjfiT  iri5rtearj  of  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
They  were  named  in  three  edicts  of  the  Codex 
TheodomanuM  (lib.  xvi.  5,  7,  9  and  11)  in  connection 
with  the  Manichcans,  and  were  also  called  Encraiita, 
Apfdaeiita  an/J  Haceophari.  Theodoret  (AfPG, 
Ixjuuii.  369;  associated  tliem  with  the  Encratites 
as  adherents  of  Tatian  (cf.  Chrysostom,  MPG,  liii. 
740;  Fhilastrius,  Uctr,  baviL;  Augustine,  Hot. 
fxiv.;  Praedestinatus,  Hot.  Ixiv.).  The  existence 
of  the  sect  in  earlier  centuries  is  not  attested,  al- 
though, undoubtedly,  at  a  still  earlier  date  than 
that  of  the  Aquarians,  encratistic  tendencies  might 
well  have  led  to  the  disuse  of  communion  wine.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  practise  which  dorian  censured 
(ANF,  V,  359),  of  administeriDg  bread  and  water 


at  eommunioQ.  was  nol  eoomtlBUc;  bat  foozided  g^ 
the  fear  that  by  the  use  of  wine  in  tbe  emrfy  marnine. 
people  m^it  betray  tlirimwlftia  to  be  OiriftiaDs. 

G.  Kktgei. 


BnuocmAPKT:    F.  Ckbrai 

CkriMimm  CkmreK  n.  4ft5;  Karts,  Chmnh  HiMmr^  I  111 
Sew  York,  M89;  A.  Sebehnler.  I>im  JBZnarmAr  4er  E^du- 
riaiie  iti  dem  entem  dni  Jmkrkmmdgrftm,  Mmiaa,  1903. 


HYGIHUS,  hi-jai'nns:  A  bislnp  of  Rooie  in  the 
seoood  century.  In  the  oldest  lists  his  name  stands 
eighth,  between  Teleq>borus  and  Anieetos,  and  his 
episcopate  »  assigned  to  the  jenis  136-10.  But 
no  dependence  can  be  placed  oo  the  dirooolpgic&l 
data  in  this  case.  All  that  is  definitely  knovn  oi 
him  is  that  he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
college  of  presbyters  in  Rome  before  the  middle  of 
the  second  century.  (A.  Haucx.) 

BiBuocaAPHT:  Soorees  mre:  Iresuraa.  Hmr.  vi.  3;  Enebins, 
Hiai.  eecL,  ir.  10,  11,  r.  0;  Liber  pomhfiemiU,  cdL  Ducbeae. 
i  131.  Paris,  188d.  ed.  Jfommaen.  in  MGH,  GttL  pomL 
Rom.,  i  (1808),  13,  234.  Co&rah:  ASB,  Jan.  L  665:  BL 
A.  Lipcius,  ChronoloffU  der  rimuMehtn  BiaAiife,  p^  161 
■qq.,  Kiel  1860;  HiUTiack.  GeadkidUe.  ii.  1.  pp.  144  s|q.: 
Bower.  Fopea.  i.  11-12;  DCS,  iii  184;   ILL,  tl  516-517. 


I.  Introductiriii. 

iMfinitionii  and  Termji  (\  l). 
(iisnttTmX  Hurvey  (|  2). 
If.  Ifebrfrw  Hymnji. 

III.  fkuly  ^^rintuin  Hymiui. 

IV.  Hymnii  tA  the  Kafftem  Church. 
V.  Hymrui  of  the  Latin  Church. 

The  Plartier  Periwl  (5  1). 
The  Middle  A<eii  (f  2). 


HTMHOLOGT. 

Individual  Hymnista  (8  3). 
VL  Germsn  Hymna. 

The  Reformation  Period  (8  1). 
Sinee  the  Reformstion  (8  2). 
VII.  French  Hymna. 
VIII.  Scandinavian  Hymna. 

Danish  Produetiona  (8  1). 
Norway  and  Sweden  (8  2). 


IX.  Engiiah  H jmna. 

Before  the  Refomiation  (8  1). 
The  Paahera  (f  2). 
The  Riae  of  the  Hymnab  1 1  3'. 
Individua]  Hymniata  (8  4). 
Recent  HjonnoloKy  (8  5). 
X.  American  Hymna. 

General  Description  (8  1). 
Individual  Hymniata  (8  2). 


I.  Introduction:  A  hymn  is  a  spiritual  meditation 
in  rhythmical  prose  or  in  verHC,  the  chief  constituents 
of  which  are  praise  and  prayer  to  God. 
X.  Definitions  It  is  the  communion  of  the  soul  with 
and  Terms.  God.  The  modem  conception  of  a 
hymn  is,  therefore,  larger  than  that  of 
Augustine,  who  says:  "  [A  hymn]  is  a  song  with 
praise  of  God.  If  thou  praisest  God  and  singest  not, 
thou  utterest  no  h3rmn;  if  thou  Ringest  and  praisest 
not  God,  thou  utterest  no  hymn;  if  thou  praisest 
aught  else,  .  .  .  although  thou  singest  and  praisest, 
thou  utterest  no  hymn.  A  hymn,  then,  containeth 
these  three  things,  song,  and  praise,  and  that  of 
God"  (on  Ps.  cxlix.;  NPNF,  Ist  ser.,  viii.  677). 
C)n  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
(lifTcring  here  from  the  Protestant  churches,  include 
among  hymns  metrical  songs  to  Mary  and  the  saints. 
The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  employ  three 
terms,  paalmoSf  hymnoSf  and  odl  pneumatiki  (Eph. 
V.  11);  Col.  iii.  16).  The  word  hymnoa  was  common 
to  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  sang  songs  to  their 
divinities  and  in  honor  of  men  of  renown.  The 
I)oems  of  Homer  contain  such  hymns,  and  Hesiod 
represents  the  Muses  as  singing  hymns  to  the  gods. 
Pindar  calls  his  odes  h3rmn8.  Egyptian  literature 
also  contains  hymns,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  which, 
to  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  is  found  in  the  Book 
of  the  Dead  (chap,  cxxv.;  cf.  P.  le  Page  Renouf, 
Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion^  as 
Illustrated  by  the  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt,  London, 
1880).  Paul,  on  Mars  Hill,  quoted  from  a  hymn 
of  Aratus  of  Cilicia  (third  century  B.C.)  the   words 


"  for  we  are  also  his  oflfspring  "  (Acts  xviL  28). 
The  Christian  hjrmn  differs  from  the  hymn  of 
heathen  antiquity  in  its  spirit  and  object  of  wor- 
ship, but  not  necessarily  in  form.  It  is  addressed 
to  God,  or  to  one  of  the  three  persoi^i  of  the  Trinity, 
and  admits  nothing  imchaste. 

Hymns  from  the  earhest  time  have  been  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  in  all  periods  have  contributed  to 
2.  General  the  piety  of  the  Church.  The  Okl  and 
Survey,  the  New  Testament  frequently  repre- 
sent the  heavenly  bodies  and  the 
heavenly  hosts  as  praising  God  (Job  xzzviii.  7; 
Isa.  vi.  3;  Rev.  v.  9  sqq.),  while  the  best  periods  of 
both  Hebrew  and  Christian  history  expremed  relig- 
ious fervor  in  sacred  song  (cf.  Acts  zvL  25).  In 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  from  the  sixth  cen- 
tury on,  the  singing  of  hymns  was  confined  to  the 
churches  and  convents,  and  in  the  churches  was 
restricted  to  the  clergy,  though  in  Germany  the 
congregation  sang  the  Leisen — certain  hymns  closing 
with  the  Kyrie  eleison.  The  Flagellants  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  sang  hymns  in 
the  Latin  or  in  the  vernacular  (see  Flagellation, 
Flagellants),  while  the  English  Lollards  of  the 
fourteenth  century  and  the  Bohemian  Hussites  of 
the  fifteenth  century  revived  the  popular  use  of 
sacred  song.  The  Reformation  reintroduced  con- 
gregational singing  in  worship.  The  English  revival 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  marked  by  a  great 
impulse  to  the  composition  of  hymns,  in  which 
members  of  the  national  church  (Toplady,  Newton, 
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iind  others)  vied  with  the  leaders  of  the  Methodist 
movement.  Hymns  **  have  consoled  the  sad,  . 
checked  the  joyful,  subdued  the  enraged,  refreshed 
the  poor  "  (Nicetius  of  Treves,  De  paalmodia  Ixmo). 
They  have  been  on  the  tongues  of  believers  in  the 
first  ardor  of  their  faith,  and  have  ascended  as  the 
last  fervid  utterance  of  martyrs  at  the  stake.  They 
are  the  common  heritage  of  believers,  and  bind 
together  all  ages.  In  them  denominational  dis- 
tinctions are  effaced.  The  hymns  of  Ambrose, 
John  of  Damascus,  Luther,  Tersteegen,  Wesley, 
Toplady,  Muhlenberg,  and  Newman  stand  side  by 
side  in  the  hynm-books,  consentient  in  praise  of 
the  one  God  and  in  love  for  the  one  Savior.  For 
hymn  tunes,  see  Music,  Sacred;  see  the  sketches 
of  prominent  hymn-writers,  etc. 

n.  Hebrew  Hymns:  Hebrew  psalmody  had  an 
early  origin.  The  songs  of  Miriam,  Moses,  Deborah, 
and  Hannah  (Ex.  xv.;  Deut.  xxxii.;  Judges  v.; 
I  Sam.  ii.  1-10)  are  sacred  poems  full  of  sublime 
imagery  and  inspired  with  a  fervid  devotion  to 
Yahweh.  The  Book  of  Psalms  is  the  best  of  hynm- 
books,  and  in  all  ages  of  the  Christian  Church  it  has 
been  a  hving  fountain  of  devotion  and  praise.  See 
PsAUds,  Book  of;  Psalmody;  and  Hebrew 
Language  and  Literature,  III. 

m.  Early  Christian  Hymns:  From  the  threshold 
of  the  Christian  dispensation  have  come  down 
hymns  which  are  known  generally  by  their  Latin 
titles,  usually  derived  from  the  first  words  in  the 
Latin  versions.  These  are  the  Magnificat  of  Mary 
(Luke  i.  46-55),  the  Benedidus  of  Zacharias  (Luke 
i.  68-79),  and  the  Nunc  dimiUia  of  Simeon  (Luke 
ii.  29-32).  Other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  sug- 
gest by  their  form  that  they  are  fragments  of 
hymns  (Acts  iv.  24-30;  Eph.  v.  14;  I  Tim.  iii.  16; 
James  i.  17;  Rev.  xv.  3).  At  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  (Matt.  xxvi.  30),  Jesus  and  his  dis- 
ciples sang  a  hymn,  possibly  a  part  of  the  HaUel 
(q.v.;  cf.  C.  A.  Briggs,  Cammcntory  on  .  .  .  PsalmSf 
i.,  New  York,  1906,  pp.  Ixxviii-lxxix).  Christians 
of  the  Apostolic  Age  used  hymns  as  a  means  of 
edification  (I  Cor.  xiv.  26;  Eph.  v.  19;  Col.  iii.  16). 
It  seems  probable  that  in  the  public  assembly  the 
hynm,  like  prophecy  and  preaching,  was  sometimes 
the  spontaneous  product  of  the  moment  (I  Cor. 
xiv.  26).  From  the  sub-apostolic  age  testimony  to 
the  use  of  hynms  in  Christian  public  service  comes 
from  heathen  as  weU  as  from  Christian  sources. 
Early  in  the  second  century  Pliny  informed  Trajan 
that  the  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
before  daylight  and  singing  songs  to  Christ  as  God 
(Epiat.  X.  97).  Eusebius  {Hist,  ecd,  V.,  xxviii.  6) 
quotes  an  author  from  near  the  end  of  the  second 
century  who  speaks  of  the  *'  many  psalms  and 
hymns,  written  by  the  faithful  brethren  from  the 
beginning,  [which]  celebrate  Christ  the  Word  of  God, 
speaking  of  him  as  divine  "  {NPNF,  2  ser.,  i.  247). 
The  oldest  Christian  hymn  in  use,  apart  from  those 
mentioned  above,  is  probably  "  Shepherd  of  tender 
youth,"  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (c.  200),  which 
has  gained  currency  in  the  rendering  of  Henry  M. 
Dexter,  made  in  1846  (cf.  Schaff,  Christian  Church, 
ii.  228-31).  The  hynm  "  Light  of  gladness,  beam 
divine,''  still  sung  in  the  Greek  Church,  was  formerly 
attributed  to  Athenagenes  (d.  169);    but  Basil  of 


Cssarea  (d.  379)  denies  his  authorship,  though  he 
refers  to  the  hjrmn  as  an  ancient  composition.  The 
Gnostics  early  created  a  body  of  hynms,  and  Origen 
speaks  of  the  large  number  in  use.  Bardesanes 
(q.v.)  and  his  son,  Harmonius,  were  among  the 
Gnostic  poets  (cf.  E.  Preuschen,  Zwei  gnostische 
Hymnen,  Giessen,  1904). 

IV.  Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church:  The  custom 
of  singing  hynms  was  so  general  and  popular  in  the 
third  century  that  one  of  the  chaiges  by  the  Third 
Synod  of  Antioch  (269)  against  Paul  of  Samosata 
was  that  he  had  suppressed  hynms  in  honor  of 
Christ.  Theodoret  states  (Hist,  eccl,/u.  19;  NPNF, 
2  ser.,  iii.  85)  that  antiphonal  singing  began  in 
Antioch  and  spread  thence  in  all  directions  in  the 
fourth  century.  While  Chrysostom  was  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  the  Trinitarian  party  used  to  assem- 
ble in  the  squares  and  then  march  in  midnight 
processions  through  the  city  singing  sacred  songs 
as  a  means  of  combating  the  Arians,  who  also  had 
their  own  songs.  Cardinal  Pitra  states  that  the 
number  of  Greek  hymns  is  very  great,  sufficient 
having  been  published  to  fill  fifteen  or  twenty 
volumes,  while  an  equal  number  survive  in  manu- 
script only.  Ephraem  Sjmis  (d.  about  378)  is  the 
father  of  Syrian  Christian  hynmody.  Theodoret 
speaks  in  high  praise  of  Ephraem's  hymns,  which 
commemorate  the  great  facts  in  the  life  of  Jesus, 
the  deaths  of  Christians,  and  the  hves  of  martyrs 
(cf.  H.  Biu'gess,  Select  Metrical  Hymns  .  ,  .  of 
Ephraem f  London,  1853).  Gregory  Nazianzen  (d. 
390)  and  Anatolius  (see  Anatoliub  of  Constan- 
tinople) are  the  two  greatest  writers  in  the  earlier 
period  of  Greek  hynmoidy.  The  hymn  "  Fierce  was 
the  wild  billow ''  is  attributed  to  the  latter.  The 
best  hymns  of  this  branch  of  the  Church  were 
written  in  what  John  Mason  Neale  calls  the  second 
period,  720-820.  To  this  period  are  assigned 
Romanus  (d.  about  720),  to  whom  Cardinal  Pitra 
ascribes  twenty-five  hynms  which  exhibit  original- 
ity and  vigor;  Andrew  of  Crete  (d.  732);  (Dosmas 
(if  there  be  not  two  writers  of  this  name,  cf.  DCB, 
i.  694-695);  John  of  Damascus,  the  great  theologian 
of  the  Greek  Church,  whose  "  'Tis  the  day  of  resur- 
rection ''  has  passed  into  many  English  hymnals; 
and  Stephen  of  the  monastery  of  Mar  Saba  (d.  794), 
whose  '*  Art  thou  weary,  art  thou  languid  "  is  the 
most  simple  and  restful  lyric  based  on  the  words  of 
Jesus,  **  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor."  Three 
later  writers  are  Theodore  the  Studite  (d.  826),  who 
wrote  *'  That  fearful  day,  that  day  of  dread  "; 
Joseph  the  Studite  (d.  about  830),  who  wrote 
**  Jesus,  Lord  of  life  eternal  ";  and  Theoctistus  the 
Studite  (d.  about  890),  author  of  **  Jesus,  name  all 
names  above." 

V.  Hymns  of  the  Latin  Church:  The  founders  of 
Latin  hymnology  were  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (d.  368) 

and  Ambrose  of  Milan  (d.  397) .  Hilary 
z.  The  Ear-  was  banished  from  Gaul  to  Asia  Minor 
lier  Period,  and  so  came  into  contact  with  the 

Eastern  Church,  and  on  his  return  to 
his  diocese  made  the  book  of  h3rmns  of  which  Jerome 
makes  mention.  Daniel  gives  six  hymns  as  his, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  single  hymn 
by  Hilary  extant.  The  singing  of  hymns  was  very 
popular  in  Milan,  where  Ambrose  was  bishop,  and 
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to  him  is  due  the  so-called  Ambrosian  music  (see 
Ambrosian  Chant)  used  by  the  congregation,  to 
which  Augustine  gives  testimony  (Conf.,  ix.  7). 
Ninety-two  hymns  are  attributed  to  the  Ambrosian 
school,  a  few  of  which  are  by  Ambrose  himself  (see 
Ambrose,  Saint,  of  Milan).  They  combine  vigor 
with  simplicity  and  commemorate  the  great  facts 
and  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Good  specimens  are 
the  Veni,  Redemptor  (**  Redeemer  of  all  nations, 
come  "),  and  the  Deus  Creator  (**  Maker  of  all  things, 
glorious  God  ")•  Some  of  the  finest  Latin  hymns 
are  by  Prudentius,  a  Spanish  layman  (d.  not  earlier 
than  405),  which,  to  the  number  of  about  fif- 
teen, are  taken  from  longer  poems.  Two, 
much  admired,  are  "  Bethlehem,  of  noblest 
cities,''  on  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  "  Hail,  infant 
martyrs,"  on  the  murder  of  the  innocents.  In 
the  fifth  century  Sedulius,  possibly  of  Rome,  and 
not  to  be  confused  with  SeduUus  Scotus  of  the 
eighth  century,  was  the  composer  of  some  good 
h3rmns. 

Gregory  the  Great  (d.  604)  and  Fortunatus  of 
Poitiers  (d.  600)  mark  the  transition  to  the  medieval 
period  of  Latin  hymnody.  The  Am- 
2.  The  brosian  music  was  supplanted  by  the 
Middle  Gregorian  (see  Music,  Sacred,  II., 
Ages.  i.,  §  2),  the  recitative  was  introduced, 
and  public  song  in  the  church  service 
was  restricted  to  the  choir  of  priests,  the  congrega- 
tion joining  only  in  the  responses.  The  best  hymns 
of  Fortunatus  are  the  VexiUa  regis  ("  The  royal 
banner  is  imfurled  ")»  ai*d  the  Pangea  lingua  ("  Sing, 
my  tongue,  the  Savior's  battle  ").  The  hymns  of 
the  Middle  Ages  do  not  exhibit  the  joyous  and 
jubilant  tone  of  the  Ambrosian  and  Prudentian 
h3rmns,  but  are  set  in  the  minor  key.  Bom  of  the 
cloister,  they  echo  the  subdued  tones  of  contem- 
plative devotion.  The  singers  Unger  near  the  cross 
and  ponder  its  agonies  rather  than  breathe  the  clear 
air  of  the  resurrection  morning;  they  depict  the 
awful  solemnities  of  the  judgment  and  the  glories 
of  heaven.  The  chief  centers  of  production  of  sacred 
poetry  were  the  monasteries  of  St.  Gall,  St.  Martial 
in  Limoges,  Cluny,  Clairvaux,  and  St.  Victor,  near 
Paris.  A  vast  collection  of  the  religious  poems  thus 
produced  has  been  made  by  Dreves  and  Blume,  all, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  being  printed  for  the  first 
time.  They  served  the  purpose  of  devotional  read- 
ing, few  of  them  having  passed  into  the  church 
service.  They  employed  rime  universally  after 
1150,  and  include  the  varieties  of  proses,  hymns, 
sequences,  psalteries,  and  rimed  prayers  for  the 
rosary,  called  rosario.  The  psalteries  are  divided 
into  150  parts  in  imitation  of  the  Psalms,  and  are 
addressed  to  the  Trinity,  Jesus,  and  Mary.  The 
term  "  Sequence  "  (q.v.)  was  originally  applied  to 
a  melody,  Notker  of  St.  Gall  being  the  first  to  adapt 
poems  to  sequences.  Tropes  were  verses  inter- 
polated in  the  offices  of  the  liturgy  and  joined 
to  the  gloria,  the  hosanna,  and  to  other  parts  of 
the  service;  they  originated  in  France  and  became 
very  popular  in  England.  Most  of  the  religious 
poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  produced  in  France 
and  Germany.  Some  of  the  hymns  were  in  Ger- 
man, and  often  Latin  and  German  lines  or  words 
were  intermingled. 


Among  the  sacred  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages  if&t 

Gregory  the  Great,  Notker  of  St.  Gall  (d.  912),  Peter 

Damian  (d.  about  1072),  Anselm  d 

3.  Individual  Canterbury    (d.    1109),   Hildebert  of 

Hymnists.  Tours  (d.  about  1134),  and  Abelard 
(d.  1142).  The  best  compositions  by 
an  Englishman  are  those  of  John  Peckham,  areb- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  (d.  1292),  from  whose  riined 
office  to  the  Trinity  three  hymns  were  taken  (Daniel 
gives  all  three,  i.  276  sqq.;  cf.  Dreves  xxiii.  pp.  5-^). 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (d.  1153),  one  of  the  great 
hynm-writers,  introduced  the  m3n3tic  strain  into 
his  compositions.  Mabillon  doubted  the  genuine- 
ness of  all  but  two  of  his  poems,  while  Vacandard 
{Vie  de  S.  Bernard,  ii.,  Paris,  1895,  p.  103)  and 
Haur^u  (Lea  Poemea  latins  aUrHyiUa  d  S,  Bernard, 
Paris,  1890)  doubt  them  all.  But  the  earliest  tra- 
dition ascribes  them  to  St.  Bernard,  and  no  other 
can  be  found  so  likely  as  he  to  be  their  author  (see 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux).  About  1150  Bernard  of 
Cluny  (q.v.)  gave  to  the  Church  his  poem  on  the 
"  Contempt  of  the  World,"  consisting  of  about  3,000 
lines,  from  which  have  been  derived  "  Jerusalem 
the  golden "  and  two  other  hymns.  The  most 
prolific  medieval  hymn-writer  was  Adam  of  St 
Victor  (flourished  c.  1170),  called  by  Gautier,  Neale, 
and  Trench  ''  the  foremost  among  the  sacred  Latin 
poets  of  the  Middle  Ages."  From  Bonaventura 
(d.  1274)  came  the  Recordare  aanctce  crucis  ("  Jesus, 
holy  cross  and  dying  ").  Thomas  Aquinas  contrib- 
uted three  hymns  to  the  breviary.  Two  of  them, 
Pange,  lingua  ("Sing,  my  tongue,  the  mystery 
telling  "),  and  Laude,  Zion  ("  Zion,  to  thy  Savior 
singing  ")  belong  to  the  ritual  of  Corpus  Christi, 
are  addressed  to  the  host,  and  teach  transubstantia- 
tion.  The  most  famous  hymn  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
perhaps  of  all  ages,  is  the  Dies  tree  ascribed  to 
Thomas  of  Celano  (q.v.),  the  friend  and  biographer 
of  Francis  of  Assisi.  As  a  sublime  and  reverential 
description  of  the  awe  and  terror  of  the  last  judg- 
ment it  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  it  has  exer- 
cised the  skill  of  many  translators,  among  them  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  PhiUp  Schafif  calls  it  "  the  acknowl- 
edged masterpiece  of  Latin  poetry,  and  the  most  sub- 
lime of  aU  uninspired  hymns  "  (Christ  in  Sang,  New 
York,  1868,  p.  372).  The  most  tender  hymn  of  the 
Middle  Ages  is  the  Stabat  mater  dolorosa  {*'  At  the  cross 
her  station  keeping,  stood  the  mournful  mother  weep- 
ing," attributed  to  Jacopone  da  Todi  (q.v.;  d.  1306). 
The  first  line  is  taken  from  John  six.  25.  To  this  class 
of  hymns,  though  later  in  time,  belong  those  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  (d.  1552), "  Jesus,  I  love  thee,  not  be- 
cause," and  of  St.  Theresa  (d.  1582).  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  the  best  of  the  later  hynms  of  the 
Latin  Church,  such  as  those  of  Madame  Guyon,  John 
Henry  Newman  ("  Lead,  kindly  light  "),  and  Faber, 
are  set  in  the  key  of  medieval  hymnody. 

VI.  German  Hymns:  Germany  possesses  a  more 

volmninous  hymnology  than  any  other  country. 

In  1786  Ludwig  von  Hardenberg  pre- 

z.  The      pared  a  list  of  72,732  German  hymns, 

Reforma-   and  the  present  number  can  not  fall 

tion  Period,  far    short   of   100,000,  among    them 

many  of  the  choicest  pieces  of  this 

kind    of  literature.    One   of  the   firat    results  of 

the   Reformation    in    Germany  was    the    use    of 
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hymns  in  congr^ational  singing,  consequently 
there  was  in  that  country  a  considerable  body 
of  hymns  before  any  were  written  in  English. 
The  father  of  German  hymnology  was  Martin  Lu- 
ther. He  possibly  received  his  stimulus  from  the 
hymns  of  Huss,  sent  him  by  the  Bohemian  Brethren, 
and  made  a  free  translation  of  the  martyr's  Jesus 
Christus,  nostra  solus.  In  1523  Luther  published 
eight  hymns  of  his  own,  and  by  1545  had  written 
125.  These  were  carried  by  traveling  singers  from 
village  to  village  and  sung  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike  testify  to 
the  effect  of  Luther's  hynms;  Coleridge  regards 
Luther  as  doing  ''  as  much  for  the  Reformation  by 
his  hymns  as  by  his  translation  of  the  Bible,"  while 
the  Roman  Catholic  Conzenius  asserted  that  the 
"  hymns  of  Luther  have  destroyed  more  souls  than 
his  writings  and  sermons."  His  hymns  are  marked 
by  a  joyful  and  robust  faith.  Thoroughly  character- 
istic is  Ein*  feste  Burg  ist  unser  GoU  ("  A  mighty 
fortress  is  our  God  "),  which  was  the  battle  hynm 
of  the  Reformation  and  became  the  great  favorite 
of  the  entire  German  people.  But  he  struck  other 
notes  than  those  of  challenge  and  war,  as  in  his 
thoughtful  Nun  freiU  euch,  liebe  Christengemein 
(*'  Dear  Christian  people,  now  rejoice  ").  Among 
the  colaborers  of  Luther  in  this  field  were  Justus 
Jonas,  Paul  Eber,  and  Michael  Weiss,  the  last  of 
whom  edited  (1531)  German  translations  of  hynms 
of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  and  added  some  of  his 
own.  [The  Anabaptists  of  the  seventeenth  century 
produced  a  remarkably  rich  hynmology.  The  best 
of  their  hymns  have  been  collected  in  Auss  Bundt 
(modem  ed.,  Basel,  1838).  Most  of  these  hymns 
are  supposed  to  have  been  composed  by  martyrs 
shortly  before  execution,     a.  h.  n.] 

The  leadership  thus  achieved  by  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  department  of  hymnody  has  been 

continuously  maintained  by  a  chain  of 
2.  Since  the  eminent  writers.  Among  the  more 
Reformation,  noteworthy  of  the  sixteenth  century 

was  Philipp  Nicolai  (d.  1608),  who, 
during  the  pestilence  of  1597,  wrote  a  hymn  noted 
for  its  majestic  sweetness,  Wachet  auf!  ruft  uns  die 
Siimme  ("  Wake!  the  startling  watch-cry  pealeth  ") 
and  Wie  schon  leuchtet  der  Morgenstem  ("  How 
lovely  shines  the  morning  star  ").  To  the  same  pe- 
riod belongs  Ludwig  Helmbold  (d.  1598),  whose 
Van  GoU  wiU  ich  nicht  lassen  has  been  translated 
often,  as  by  Miss  Winkworth,  **  From  God  shall 
naught  divide  me."  The  period  of  the  Thirty  Years* 
War  produced  some  noted  hymns,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  battle-song  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  Verzage  nicht,  du  Hduflein  klein  ("  Fear 
not,  O  little  flock,  the  foe  "),  and  the  rugged  thanks- 
giving h3rmn  of  Martin  Rinkart  (d.  1649),  Nun  danket 
aUe  GoU  ("  Now  thank  we  all  our  God  "),  which  has 
been  called  the  German  Te  Deum.  Among  the 
most  fertile  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
Johann  Heermann  (d.  1647),  whose  experience  of 
severe  suffering  is  embodied  in  hymns  of  exceeding 
richness.  With  him  should  be  placed  Johann  Rist 
(d.  1667),  who  wrote  some  680  hymns,  among  them 
O  Ewigkeity  du  Donnerwort  ("  Eternity,  thou  word 
of  fear  ").  The  culmination  of  German  hymnody 
was  reached  in  Paul  Gerhardt  (q.v.;  d.  1676).    Of 


his  123  hynms  more  than  thirty  are  classic,  among 
which  his  0  Haupt  voU  Blut  und  Wunden  (ut  sup.) 
and  Befiehl  du  deine  Wege  ("  Give  to  the  winds  thy 
fears ")  are  representative.  For  the  Reformed 
Church  the  first  hymn-writer  was  Joachim  Neander 
(d.  1680),  who  reflects  the  influence  of  Spener. 
One  of  the  hynms  most  popular  in  Germany  is  his 
Lobe  den  Herren,  den  machiigen  Konig  der  Ehren 
(**  Praise  to  Jehovah,  almighty  king  of  creation  "). 
The  Pietists  were  fertile  producers  of  hynms  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Philipp 
Jakob  Spener  wrote  nine  hynms,  three  of  which 
have  been  translated  into  English.  August  Her- 
mann Francke  (d.  1727)  and  Johann  Anastasius 
Freylinghausen  (d.  1739)  were  the  most  eminent 
writers  of  this  school.  Benjamin  Schmolke  (d. 
1737),  a  pastor  in  Silesia,  wrote  many  hynms  of 
high  merit  and  permanent  value,  the  most  popular 
of  which  was  Mein  Jesu,  wie  du  wiUst,  rendered 
hi  to  the  favorite  English  "  My  Jesus,  as  thou  wilt." 
For  the  Moravians  of  Hermhut,  Count  Zinzendorf 
(d.  1760)  wrote  a  large  nimiber  of  hymns  of  peculiar 
and  glowing  fervor,  over  200  of  which  have  come 
over  into  the  English-Moravian  hymn-book,  and  a 
large  nimiber  appear  in  other  English  collections. 
Wesley  used  his  compositions  with  freedom.  A 
good  example  of  Zinzendorf's  composition  is  his 
Christi  Blut  und  Gerechtigkeit  (**  Jesus,  thy  blood 
and  righteousness  ").  Contemporary  with  Zinzen- 
dorf was  Gerhard  Tersteegen  (d.  1769),  a  layman 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  the  most  popular  of  whose 
111  hymns  is  Gott  ist  gegenw&rtig,  lasset  uns  ar^ 
beten  ("  Lo,  God  is  here,  let  us  adore  ").  Georg 
Friedrich  Philipp  von  Hardenburgh  (d.  1801  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine),  who  wrote  over  the  pseudo- 
nym of  "  Novalis,"  com(>osed,  among  other  h3rmns, 
Ich  sage  jedem  doss  er  lebt  (''  I  say  to  aU  men  far 
and  near  ")  and  Wenn  ich  ihn  nur  habe  ("  If  I  have 
only  thee  ").  Several  of  the  hynms  of  Johann 
Caspar  Lavater  (d.  1801)  have  been  rendered  into 
English,  especially  0  Jesus  Christ,  wachs  du  in  mir 
("  O  Jesus  Christ,  grow  thou  in  me  "). 

The  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed 
a  revival  of  interest  in  h3rmnody  in  Germany,  con- 
temporary with  the  national  Luther  tricentennial 
in  1817,  if  not  a  product  of  that  celebration.  This 
movement  was  led  by  Schleiermacher,  Claus  Harms, 
and  Ernst  Moritz  Amdt.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
the  leaders  was  the  reversal  of  the  tendency,  led  by 
Justus  Gesenius  (in  his  collection  of  hymns  pub- 
lished 1647),  to  mutilate  and  change  the  hynms  of 
the  older  writers.  Material  assistance  was  given 
to  this  movement  by  the  collections  of  C.  C.  J.  von 
Bunsen,  Ewald,  Rudolf  Stier,  H.  A.  Daniel,  and 
Albert  Enapp.  The  most  fertile  contributors  to 
recent  hymnology  have  been  Karl  Johann  Philipp 
Spitta  (d.  1859)  and  Albert  Knapp  (d.  1864);  but 
many  fine  hymns  have  been  added  to  the  literature 
by  Ernst  Moritz  Amdt  (d.  1860),  Friedrich  Rttckert 
(d.  1867),  Meta  Heusser  (d.  1876),  and  Kari  Gerok. 

Vn.  French  Hymns:  Calvin,  like  I^uther,  was  an 
advocate  of  congregational  singing,  and  contributed 
to  the  literature  of  hynmology.  A  hynm  of  his 
composition,  Je  te  salue,  mon  certain  redempteur 
(**  I  greet  thee,  who  my  sure  redeemer  art "),  was 
discovered   in  an  old  Genevan  prayer-book  (cf.  P. 
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Schafif,  Christ  in  Sang,  New  York,  1868,  pp.  678 
sqq.)-  While  Calvin  was  at  Strasburg  he  came  into 
poesession  of  twelve  of  Clement  Marot's  versions 
of  the  psalms,  not  knowing  they  were  his,  and  had 
them  set  to  music,  along  with  original  versions  of 
Pss.  XXV.,  xxvi.,  xci.,  cxxxviii.,  the  Decalogue  in 
verse,  and  with  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Song 
of  Simeon.  This  book,  published  at  Strasburg,  1539, 
consisting  of  twenty-one  pieces  with  the  tune  at 
the  head  of  each  psalm,  but  without  preface  and 
signature,  was  the  first  collection  of  pieces  for  con- 
gregational use  for  the  French  Reformed  Church. 
Clement  Marot  (q.v.)  received  in  1541  permission 
to  publish  his  Trente  Pseaumes,  which  appeared  the 
following  year  dedicated  to  Charles  V.,  and  in  1543 
he  published  Cinquante  Paeaumea.  After  Marot 's 
death  Beza  continued  the  work  of  translating  the 
Psalms,  but  a  complete  collection  of  the  Psalter 
appeared  only  in  1562.  Marot 's  versions,  with  few 
changes,  continue  in  use  in  the  French  churches. 
They  were  set  to  music  by  Claude  Goudimel.  In 
hymns  proper,  however,  the  French  church  ia  very 
poor.  Vinet  accords  to  Cdsar  Malan  the  honor  of 
restoring  to  it  this  means  of  devotion.  In  connec- 
tion with  Paul  Bost  he  published  Chants  de  Sum, 
improved  and  issued  as  Chants  chrHiens  in  1841, 
which  incorporated  h3rmns  and  psalms  from  Roman 
Catholic  sources  (e.g..  Bishop  Godeau,  d.  1672,  who 
had  issued  a  collection  of  exceUent  translations  of 
the  Psahns;  Comeille,  d.  1684;  Racine,  d.  1699; 
Madame  Guyon,  d.  1717).  Malan  is  credited  with 
the  composition  of  more  than  1,000  hymns.  Many 
of  the  hymns  of  Madame  Guyon,  marked  by  grace 
and  devotion,  were  translated  by  Cowper,  who  was 
in  close  sympathy  with  the  mystical  temper  of  the 
author.  D.  S.  Schafp. 

VIII.  Scandinavian  Hymns:  Before  the  Reforma- 
tion the  northern  countries  possessed  few  hymns 

in  the  vernacular  outside  of  transla- 

I.  Danish    tions  of  Latin  originals.     The  hymns 

Productions,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  service  were 

rendered  into  Danish  and  Swedish 
pnior  to  the  Reformation  (G.  E.  Klemming,  Latinska 
S&nger,  4  vols.,  Stockholm,  1885-87;  the  Danish 
Tidebog  is  reproduced  in  C.  Pederson,  Danske 
Skrifter,  vol.  ii.,  Copenhagen,  1851),  and  after  that 
event  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  developed  a 
h3rmnology.  In  Denmark  the  post-Reformation 
poetry  began  with  satire  and  irony.  The  first 
Danish  hymn-book  was  by  Claus  Mortensen  TSnde- 
binder,  the  Reformer  of  Malm6,  and  was  called  the 
'•  Malm5  Hymnal,"  issued  in  1528,  reprinted  the 
next  year,  enlarged  in  1533,  with  a  later  edition  by 
Hans  Taufer,  1544.  A  large  hymnal,  with  tunes  to 
each  hymn,  containing  261  Danish  and  eight  Latin 
hymns,  was  issued  by  Hans  Thomissen,  pastor  of 
the  Vor  Frue  Kirke  in  Cop)enhagen,  in  1569,  among 
the  contributors  to  which  were  bishops  Peter 
Palladius,  Tyge  Asmusen,  Hans  Albertsen,  the 
nobles  Knud  Gyldenstjeme,  Erik  Krabbe,  Elizabeth 
Krabbe  Skram,  the  celebrated  theologian  Niels 
Hemmingsen,  and  others,  including  the  editor,  who 
contributed  forty-nine  hymns  to  the  collection. 
The  principle  of  arrangement  was  "  the  chief  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith."  By  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  issue  of  hymn-books  in 


Denmark  was  so  frequent  as  almoet  to  amount  to 
an  industry.  In  1699  the  "  Kin^o  Hynm-book  ' 
was  prepared  by  Bishop  Thomas  H^isen  Eingo 
(q.v.),  and  in  a  few  places  this  is  still  in  use.  k 
rival  to  this  was  issued  in  1717  by  Pastor  B.  C. 
GjOdesen,  used  in  some  congregations  until  18oU. 
Another,  by  Erik  Pontoppidan,  appeared  1740, 
was  the  first  to  designate  the  hymns  by  numbers, 
and  had  the  favor  of  the  court.  It  was  Pietistie, 
and  one  of  its  contributors  was  Hans  Adolph 
Brorson  (q.v.).  A  third  Danish  issue  was  by  the 
minister  of  state,  Ove  Ho^h-Guldbeiig,  and  L. 
Harboe,  bishop  of  Seeland,  was  issued  in  1778,  and 
was  known  as  the  "  Guldberg  Hymnal."  In  1698 
a  new  departure  was  made  in  the  ''  Evangelical 
Christian  Hymnbook "  under  the  direction  of 
Nicolai  Edinger  Balle  (q.v.),  bishop  of  Seeland, 
marked  by  a  timid  supematuralism  and  a  varied 
rationalism.  A  supplement  to  this  was  added  by 
a  later  bishop  of  Seeland,  Jakob  Peter  Mynster  (q.T.), 
in  1845.  In  1855  appeared  the  Roskilde  Konventt 
Psalmebog,  to  which  Nicolai  Frederik  Sevcrin 
Grundtvig  (q.v.),  B.  S.  Ingemann,  and  C.  J.  Boye 
made  contributions,  and  supplements  were  added 
in  1873  and  1890.  In  1899  the  official  hymn-book 
of  the  Danish  Church  was  issued  with  the  title 
Psalmebog  for  Kirke  og  Hjem. 

In   Norway  the   change   in   political   conditions 
paved  the  way  for  the  abandonment  of  the  "  Kingo," 

"  Guldberg  "  and  **  Evangelical  Chris- 

2.  Norway   tian  "  hynm-books  which  had  been  em- 

and  Sweden,  ployed  there  as  well  as  in  Denmark, 

and  in  1869  an  official  service  of  song 
was  issued  under  the  care  of  M.  B.  Landstad,  and 
in  1873  a  second  authorized  hymn-book  under  the 
care  of  A.  Hauge.  There  is  also  a  coUection  of  hymns 
in  the  peasant  dialect.  In  Sweden  a  little  coUec- 
tion, Svenaka  sdnger  eller  visor,  was  issued  by  the 
Reformer,  Olaus  Petri,  and  contained  ten  hymns, 
four  or  five  of  which  were  by  the  editor.  This  was 
enlarged  in  new  issues  of  1530  and  1536.  Petri's 
brother.  Archbishop  Laurentius  Petri,  made  a  new 
edition  of  this  in  1543,  and  in  1567  appeared  the 
"  Laurentius  Petri  Hymn-book,"  containing  about 
100  hymns,  many  of  them  polemics  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Other  hynm-books  of  no 
particular  moment  continued  to  appear  at  frequent 
intervals,  until  an  official  publication  was  published 
in  1645,  containing  166  Swedish  and  fifteen  Latin 
hymns.  A  new  hymn-book  was  projected  by  Jesper 
Svedberg,  assisted  by  the  learned  Urban  Hjame  and 
a  commission.  This  began  to  appear  in  1694,  but 
aroused  a  storm  of  opposition  by  the  polemic  bishop, 
Carl  Carlson.  Under  a  new  conunission  the  projected 
and  partly  completed  book  was  revised  by  a  new  com- 
mission, and  became  known  as  ''The  Hymn-book 
of  1695,"  the  year  of  its  issue.  The  spread  of 
Pietism  to  Sweden  led  to  the  publication  of  Mose 
og  Lambsens  visor,  continually  reprinted  until  the 
present.  The  diffusion  of  the  Hermhut  movement 
in  Sweden  led  to  the  issue  of  Zions  nya  sdnger  by 
Anders  Karl  Rutstrom,  serving  for  that  movement 
the  same  end  as  the  Mose  og  Lambsens  visor  for 
Pietism.  A  revision  of  the  Svedberg  book  T^*as 
undertaken  by  C.  J.Lohmann,  Samuel  Troilius,  and 
the  historian  Olof  Celsius,  two  parts  appearing  in 
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1765-67,  but  the  result  was  received  with  strong 
disapproval.  The  entrance  of  rationalism  into 
Sweden  led  to  a  desire  for  a  new  hymnal,  which 
was  provided  in  1793  in  the  "  Upsala  Hymnal," 
practically  revised  in  1814  by  a  commission.  More 
popular  was  the  hymnal  by  Johan  Olof  Wallin, 
Stockholm,  1816,  and  supplements  were  made  to 
this  from  time  to  time.  (F.  NiBUSENf.) 

IX.  English  Hymns:  From  the  Anglo-Saxon  pe- 
riod of  history  only  faint  indications  of  sacred  song 
have  come  down.  Thus  Bishop  Aid* 
I.  Before  the  hehn  (q.v.;  d.  709)  is  said  to  have 
Reformation,  mingled  sacred  and  secular  songs  as 
an  aid  to  Evangelization.  The  hynm 
of  Csedmon  (q.v.)  was  not  intended  for  the  service 
of  song.  There  are  Latin  hymns  extant  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  glosses  (cf.  The  Latin  Hymns  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church,  ed.  J.  Stevenson  for  the  Surtees 
Society,  Newcastle,  1851),  and  there  are,  besides, 
paraphrases  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Gloria 
Patri;  but  these  are  properly  meditational  and  do 
not  belong  to  hynmody  as  a  part  of  divine  service. 
Further  indications  of  early  English  hymnody  are 
carols  and  hymns  to  the  Virgin.  But  all  that  can 
be  said  with  assurance  of  the  period  before  the 
Reformation  is  that  the  practise  of  the  Latin 
Church  governed,  that  much  material  is  known  out 
of  which  hymns  might  be  made,  and  some  of  it  was 
utilized  in  later  periods,  but  that  this  material  was 
not  intended  as  more  than  pious  meditation  on 
religious  themes.  The  best  of  this  material  is  repre- 
sented in  the  so-called  Primers,  founded  on  the 
Sarum  Use  and  the  Roman  Breviary,  which  are 
known  to  have  been  in  use  at  least  during  1360-1700. 
They  contained  prose  or  rimed  translations  of 
parts  of  the  service,  including  prayers. 

After  the  Reformation  the  intensity  of  the  contest 

between  Roman  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  and 

the  large  place  taken  by  the  English 

2.  The       Bible  in  popular  affection  made  the 

Psalters,  use  of  even  the  great  Latin  hymns  dis- 
tasteful. Consequently,  while  singing 
became  a  part  of  public  worship,  hardly  anything 
was  used  except  versions  of  portions  of  Scripture, 
of  which  large  parts,  especially  the  Psalms,  were 
put  into  metrical  form  (see  Psalmody).  As  a  result, 
the  period  1 550-1700  has  been  called  the  period  of 
the  Metrical  Psalters,  during  which  more  than  350 
versions  of  the  Psabns  were  begun,  and  about  125 
wore  completed.  Yet  throughout  there  were  indica- 
tions that  the  hymnody  of  the  Church  was  not  to  be 
confined  to  Scriptural  material.  Thus  Miles  Cover- 
dale's  GoosUy  Psalmes  and  Spiritual  Songs  (before 
1539)  represents  the  desire  to  embody  the  spirit 
of  the  German  Reformers,  and  it  consequently  in- 
cludes translations  of  some  of  the  hymns  of  Luther 
as  well  as  paraphrases  of  Latin  hymns  and  versions 
of  the  Psalms.  The  principal  trend  of  the  period, 
however,  is  exhibited  by  what  came  to  be  known 
in  later  times  as  "  The  Old  Version,"  begun  by 
Thomas  Stemhold  (q.v.),  an  oflBcial  at  the  court's  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  Sternhold's  purpose 
in  publishing  was  to  provide  sacred  songs  for  the 
people,  though  the  version  was  begun  for  his  own 
*'  godly  solace  ";  the  pieces  were  set  to  music  by 
him.     The  meters  employed  were  the  short  and 


conmion  meters  of  popular  ballads.  The  first  edition 
(undated,  probably  1548)  contained  only  nineteen 
psalms,  but  the  number  in  subsequent  editions  was 
enlarged  with  the  aid  of  Sternhold's  disciples,  John 
Hopkins  and  Thomas  Norton,  till  all  the  psalms 
were  rendered  into  English  verse  as  early  as  1562, 
the  result  being  the  well-known  "  Stemhold  and 
Hopkins  Psalter  "  or  "  Old  Version,"  which,  being 
combined  with  the  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer,  con- 
tinued in  use  for  about  a  century.  This  was  followed 
by  two  varieties  which  had  more  or  less  of  popular 
favor,  the  Genevan,  influenced  by  the  French  ver- 
sion of  Marot,  and  the  Scottish,  put  forth  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1564,  which  had  more  than 
140  tunes  attached.  Another  version,  known  as 
"  The  Scottish  Psalter,"  included  mainly  settings 
by  F.  Rous,  and  was  completed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1649  and  authorized  by  that  of  1650, 
to  which  Biblical  Paraphrases  was  added  in  the 
period  1745-81.  Meanwhile,  in  1559  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth gave  permission  to  use  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  divine  service  "  any  hynm  or  such  like  song 
to  the  praise  of  Almighty  God,"  and  this  permission 
both  shows  that  hymn- writing  had  already  begun, 
and  gave  a  distinct  Impetus  to  this  kind  of  com- 
position. Six  hymns  were  appended  to  the  Stem- 
hold  and  Hopkins  Psalter  and  were  publicly  used, 
and  for  seventy-five  years  such  writers  as  Robert 
Herrick  (1591-1674),  John  Donne,  and  George 
Herbert  (qq.v.)  composed  hymns  which  were  sung, 
while  renderings  were  made  of  parts  of  the  treasures 
of  the  Latin  Church,  including  *'  Hierusalem,  my 
happie  home." 

The  first  attempt  at  a  hymn-book  as  distinguished 
from  a  psalter  was  Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Church 

by   George  Wither  (q.v.,)  issued    in 

3.  The  Rise  1623  with  a  patent  from  James  I.  per- 

of  the      mitting  it  to  be  bound  with  the  Psal- 

Hymnals.    ter.     It  consisted  of    two  parts,   (1) 

metrical  paraphrases  of  Scripture,  (2) 
hynms  for  the  church  festivals  and  special  occa- 
sions. It  was  republished  in  enlarged  form  as 
HcUlelujahf  Britain* s  Second  Remembrancer  in  1641. 
But  the  Puritan  sentiment,  which  soon  became 
dominant,  preferred  the  Psalms  in  meter,  while 
the  hymn-writers  were  principally  royalists.  This 
led  the  way  in  England  to  "  The  New  Ver- 
sion "  known  also  as  ''Tate  and  Brady"  (1st  ed. 
1696;  2ded.  1698;  with  supplement,  1702),  issued 
with  the  approval  of  William  III.,  and  in  America 
to  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  (q.v.).  The  New  Version 
differed  from  the  Old  in  that  it  was  written  in 
varied  meter,  and  it  became  the  standard  and 
influenced  all  subsequent  hymnody.  In  1782  five 
hymns  were  added  to  it,  and  later  others  were  ad- 
mitted. Meanwhile  such  writers  as  Henry  Vaughan, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Thomas  Ken  (moming  and  evening 
hynms  and  the  Doxology),  and  Joseph  Addison 
("  The  spacious  firmament  on  high ")  had  been 
writing  hymns  which,  in  original  or  revised  form, 
have  been  permanent  possessions.  In  1683  John 
Mason  published  Songs  of  Praise,  which  ran  through 
many  editions,  and  furnished  the  basis  for  several 
hymns  still  in  current  use.  But  under  lingering 
Puritan  sentiment  the  singing  of  hymns  was  still 
prohibited.    The  Baptists  became  involved  in  con- 
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troversy  over  the  propriety  of  using  them,  and 
divided  into  "  singing  and  non-singing  congrega- 
tions.'' The  Independents  began  to  use  hymns 
about  1690  {Collection  of  Divine  Hymns,  1694),  and 
the  time  was  ripe  for  Isaac  Watts  (q.v.;  1674-1748), 
who  has  been  called  the  creator  of  English  hynmody. 
The  public  sentiment  of  the  time  has  been  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  Watts  considered  it  necessary  to 
preface  his  Hymns  (1707)  with  an  apologetic  argu- 
ment. The  comparative  excellence  of  his  com- 
positions forced  them  into  acceptance,  rendered 
psalm-singing  as  the  only  means  of  public  praise 
obsolete,  and  made  his  hymns  necessary  to  every 
hynmal  since  his  time.  He  left  about  875  hymns 
and  psalms,  and  his  significance  lies  in  his  departure 
from  the  literalness  of  the  Psalters  and  the  employ- 
ment of  modem  thought  and  sentiment.  Watts 
opened  the  flood-gates  of  English  hynmody,  and 
from  his  time  the  flow  of  hynms  has  been  steady. 
Philip  Doddridge  (q.v.;  1702-51)  composed  nearly 
400  hymns,  many  of  which  were  written  and  sung 
as  supplement  to  his  sermons.  He  had  as  younger 
contemporaries  Simon  Browne  (1680-1732),  who 
left  170  hynms,  among  them  "  Come,  gracious  Spirit, 
heavenly  dove,"  and  Robert  Seagrave  (1693-1755), 
who  left  about  fifty  hynms,  including  "  Rise,  my 
soul,  and  stretch  thy  wings."  The  creations  of 
hynmals  under  these  influences  was  rapid.  The 
Moravian  hymn-book  was  made  in  1742  and  stand- 
ardized in  1789;  a  Unitarian  collection  was  made 
in  1757;  the  Church  of  England's  hynmal  began 
with  Martin  Madan's  Collection  of  Psalms  and 
Hymns  (1760),  using  the  previous  sources;  the  first 
Wesleyan  hymnal  was  put  out  in  1780;  and  the  first 
Baptist  hymn-book  was  Rippon's  (1787). 

The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  oentiiries  witnessed  the 
rise  of  a  large  number  of  "  poets  of  the  Church  "  who  pro- 
duced compositions  which  became  deservedly  popular  and 
seem  assured  of  lasting  fame.  Some  of  these  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Joseph  Hart  (1712-68),  "Come,  Holy 
4.  Individual  Spirit  ";  Anne  Steele  (1716-78),  "Father, 
HymnistS.  whate'er  of  earthly  bliss  ";  William  Williams 
(1717-91),  a  Welsh  hymnist,  who  wrote  800 
hymns,  including  "  Guide  me,  O  thou  great  Jehovah ". 
John  Cennick  (1718-55),  "  Children  of  the  heavenly  king  "• 
John  Newton  (1725-1807)  and  William  Cowper  (1731-1800), 
who  cooperated  in  producing  the  "  Olney  Hymns  ";  Will- 
iam Hammond  (1719-83),  "  Awake  and  sing  the  song  "; 
Thomas  Gibbons  (1720-85).  "  Now  let  our  souls  on  wings 
sublime  ";  Edward  Perronet  (1726-92),  "  All  hail  the  power 
of  Jesus'  name";  Samuel  Stennett  (1727-95),  "  Majestic 
sweetness  sits  enthroned  ";  Thomas  Haweis  (1732-1820), 
who  wrote  256  hjrmns;  the  brothers  Wesley,  foremost  of 
whom  as  a  hynm- writer  was  (Charles  (1739-86),  who  wrote 
some  6,000  hymns,  3,000  of  which  were  left  in  manuscript; 
John  Fawoett  (1739-1817),  "  Blest  be  the  tie  that  bmds  "; 
Augustus  Montague  Toplady  (1740-78),  "  Rock  of  Ages, 
cleft  for  me  "  and  132  others;  Mrs.  Anna  Lsetitia  Barbauld 
(1743-1825),  "  Come,  said  Jesus'  sacred  voice  "  and  143 
others;  Rowland  Hill  (1744-1833),  "  Cast  thy  burden  on 
the  Lord  ";  James  Montgomery  (1771-1834),  "  OhI  where 
shall  rest  be  foimd  ";  Harriet  Auber  (1773-1862),  "  Our 
blest  Redeemer,  ere  he  breathed  ";  Reginald  Heber  (1783- 
1826),  "  By  cool  Siloam's  shady  rill  ";  Charlotte  Elliott 
(1789-1871),  "Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea";  Henry 
Kirke  White  (1785-1806),  "  Oft  in  danger,  oft  in  woe  "; 
Sir  Robert  Grant  (1785-1838),  "  Oh!  worship  the  king,  all 
glorious  above  ";  Sir  John  Bowring  (1792-1872).  "  In  the 
cross  of  Christ  I  glory  ";  James  Edmeston  (1791-1867), 
"  Savior,  breathe  an  evening  blessing ";  Henry  Francis 
Lyte  (1793-1847),  "  Abide  with  me,  fast  falls  the  eventide  "; 
Sarah  Flower  Adams  (1805-48).  "  Nearer,  my  God.  to  thee  "; 
Christopher  Wordsworth  (1807-85).  "  Oh!  day  of  rest  and 
gladness  ";    Horatius  Bonar  (1808-89),  "  I  heard  the  voice 


of  Jesus  say  ";  Henry  Alford  (1810-71).  "  Gome,  ye  tb^ 
ful  people,  come  ";  Thomaa  Toke  Lsmch  (1818-71),  "(kv 
cious  Spirit,  dwell  with  me  "  and  166  others;  William  Wab- 
ham  How  (1823-97).  "  For  all  thy  saints  who  from  the? 
labors  rest  ";  Edward  Henry  Bickersteth  (182&-1906).  "0 
(jod.  the  rock  of  ages  ";  Catherine  Winkworth  (1829-:S. 
who  produced  the  Lj/ra  Oemtardca  which  has  so  inflnwwHJ 
modem  church  winging;  Frances  Ridley  HaTetgal  (183£- 
1879),  "  I  gave  my  life  for  thee  "  ;  and  George  Mathesca 
(1842-1906),  "  O  Love  that  will  not  let  me  go."  Not  mes- 
tioned  in  the  foregoing  are  the  members  of  a  little  drde, 
all  connected  with  the  Oxford  movement,  who  iaflnmad 
English  hymnody  less  by  the  number  of  hjrmns  whkh  thej 
produced  than  by  the  high  value  of  their  oompositknj  u 
expressions  of  devotion.  This  circle  comprised:  JohnKefaie 
(1792-1866),  who  produced  the  Chrigtian  Year;  Freder- 
ick WilUam  Faber  (1814-63),  "  Paradise.  O  paradL«e 
and  "  Hark!  hark,  my  soul  ";  John  Mason  Neale  (ISl^ 
1866),  whose  rendering  "  Jerusalem  the  solden "  b  ia 
every  hymnal  of  note,  and  who  produced  also  the  wpiiodjd 
MedievcU  Hymnt  and  Sequencer  (London,  1852);  Edwd 
Caswall  (1814-78),  who  produced  JLyra  CaihoUea;  and  Job 
Henry  Newman  (1801-90),  whose  "  Lead,  kindly  Ugkt "  ii 
one  of  the  best  known  of  English  hsrmns. 

While,  during  the  whole  period  just  sketched,  the 

production  of  hymnals  was  steady,  with  1830  b^gan 

a   better  use  of  the  earlier  material, 

5.  Recent  evident  in  more  careful  editing  and 
Hymnology.  a  lai^ger  employment  of  the  earikr 
treasures  of  the  Church,  made  avaH- 
ablc  by  the  writers  named  above  and  others  whose 
work  was  perhaps  no  less  worthy.  Critical  study 
was  made  of  sources,  attention  was  paid  to  the 
reproduction  of  the  spirit  of  the  originals,  and 
greater  faithfulness  was  manifested  in  the  empbj- 
ment  of  earlier  hymns,  while  the  tunes  used  were 
not  only  of  a  higher  quality  in  composition,  but  ireie 
made  to  accord  in  their  flow  with  the  rh3rthm  of 
the  hymns.  In  this  way  improvement  almost  in- 
estimable has  been  brought  about  in  the  song  serrioe 
of  the  Church.  In  this  movement  one  of  the  most 
influential  leaders  was  Sir  Henry  Williams  Baker 
(1821-77),  whose  famous  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modem  was  at  the  time  of  its  appearance  high- 
water  mark  as  a  medium  of  congr^ational  devotion. 
This  compiler  is  hardly  less  celebrated  for  his  setting 
of  Psalm  xxiii.,  "  The  king  of  love  my  shepherd  is," 
In  this  movement  the  Church  of  England  has  taken 
great  interest,  and  at  present  its  hynmals  are  recog- 
nized as  models  for  the  compilation  of  service-books 
of  song. 

X.  American  Hymns:  The   connection   between 

the  colonies  and  England  was  so  close  until  about 

1770    that    American    hymnody   had 

X.  General  little  distinctively  its  own.  The  first 
Description.  American  praise-book  was  the  famous 
Bay  Psalm-Book  (q.v.),  which  was 
often  reprinted.  Then  Tate  and  Brady's  Psalter 
came  into  popular  use,  with  a  supplement  of  hymns 
lai^gely  by  Watts,  of  which  many  editions  were 
issued.  After  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  denom- 
inational activity  in  the  production  of  hymnals 
became  intense,  and  this  movement,  stimulated 
by  the  production  of  meritorious  hymns,  soon  passed 
beyond  the  use  of  the  versified  psalms.  Official 
hymnals  were  issued  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  (1789,  1808,  1826),  by  the  Baptists  (The 
Philadelphia  Collection,  1790),  by  the  Methodists 
(prior  to  1790);  the  Universalists  published  two 
collections  in  1792,  the  Unitarians  one  in  1795,  the 
CongregationaUsts  one  in  1799,  while  the  first  official 
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Presbyterian  hymnal  appeared  in  1828-20.  While 
denominational  activity  has  continued  throughout 
the  history  of  this  country,  in  later  times  hymnol- 
ogiats  like  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  Thomas  Hastings, 
Philip  Schafif,  who  collaborated  with  R,  D*  Hitch- 
cock, and  Charles  Seymour  Robinson  compiled  hym- 
nals which  were  intended  for  interdenominational 
use,  and  were  so  employed.  Two  moveraenta  have 
eontributed  to  the  volume,  if  not  to  the  quality,  of 
American  hymns^  the  8unday-9chool  movement  and 
the  revivalist  services  under  the  leadership  of 
D wight  L.  Moody  with  the  a9fiLBtan<^  of  P.  P,  Bliss 
and  Ira  D.  Sanicey.  Unfortunately  the  majority 
of  theie  hymns  are  such  that  their  continued  use 
is  not  to  be  desired^  while  the  quality  of  the  music 
to  which  they  are  sung  is  even  poorer  than  that 
of  the  hymns, 

H^xDong  the  iDdiTidus]  writ*tB  whom  work  justiBisa  the 
perpctuatioa  of  their  memory  are:  Baniscin  Occom  (Ockuio, 
Occum*  1 723-02  )t  &  Mont&uk  Indian  and  ?u€c«ASEful  miEuuofi* 
ary  to  his  own  people,  who  WTot«  "  Waked  by  the  eo^peFii 
joyful  sound."  and  with  Josbun  Smith  and  others  compiled  a 
stn&ll  hymnal  ori^nally  pnbllsuhed  At  Wilkes- 
2.  Individual  h^m.  Pa.;  Saxnuel  Davie«  (1723-31),  who 
HjmsifitS.  wrot«  iiljn«eta  hyimw,  among  them  "  Lord, 
T  am  thine»  entirety  thine  ";  Nathan  Strong 
tl74S-l8lfl).  prindpftl  editor  of  theHartf&rdS^Utiion  (179«) 
and  author  of  "  Bwell  the  anthem,  raise  the  aong  ":  Tim- 
othy Dwight.  the  editor  of  Barlow's  reviAloa  of  Watts  and 
ih«  author  of  '*  I  itfve  thy  kingdom^  Lord  "i  Francift  Scott 
Key  (177^1343),  the  author  of  tha  Star-Spanffied  Banner, 
who  &Ibo  wrote  several  hymn*;  A^ahel  Nettleton  tl7&3- 
lS44)r  the  compiler  of  Villaot  HymnM  (a  oonitant  source  for 
later  hymnalst)  and  is  said  to  have  written  **  Gonser  Holy 
Choflt,  my  soul  ia^pire  **\  Thomas  HiLBtlnga  (1TS4-1S72), 
known  both  for  hi»  nrvices  to  the  music  of  hymnody  as  dia- 
tincuiahed  from  the  wotda  «.nd  for  the  hymn  "  Gently,  Lord, 
oh,  eently  lead  uji '';  William  Cullen  Bryant  (1794^1  B7g)* 
whose  hymnt  havQ  not  the  celebrity  of  bis  other  poems; 
WHliiim  AufftjatUA  Ifahlenbertf  (170B-ia?7),  "  I  would  not 
Htii  alway  ";  Georee  Waj^htngton  Doane  C17tK^lB69), 
"  Softly  now  the  li^ht  of  day  ";  James  Waddell  AleiULnder 
(1804^9),  whose  «pbndid  retideriog  ""  O  iaercd  head  now 
wounded  "  «o  faithfully  reproduces  the  spirit  of  the  oris- 
inal  {see  Gemhampt.  Vavi^\  Frederics  Henry  Hedae  (1S0S~ 
1890),  author  of  the  favorite  rendering  of  Luthar's  battle 
hymn,  **  A  mighty  fortresit  b  our  God/*  whieh  !■  rivaled 
only  by  Carlyte's  rendering  **  A  firm  defense  our  God  u 
■til]  ";  John  Graenkaf  Whittier  nS07-^2),  "  We  may  not 
climb  the  heavenly  steeps  '*;  Bay  Palmer  flSOS-ST).  per* 
bape  th«  mo^t  prohfio  of  Bjoe  hymns  of  all  Amencan  hym- 
nodlstA^  ''My  faiih  looks  up  to  thee  ";  Samuel  Francis 
Smith  (l£%IS-95),  '"My  country,  'Ua  of  thee  "  ;  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  0809-04),  ''  Lord  of  all  helngi  throniid  afar  ";  Jamei 
Freemi^a  Clarke  [ISIO-BSX  compiler  of  hymnala  and  writer  of 
"  Father,  to  us  thy  children  humbly  kiieeling  ";  Samuel 
Loufifellow  (1819-02).  editor  of  hymnali  and  author  of  "  Go 
forth  to  lif«,  O  child  of  earth  ":  Frances  Jane  van  Alivtyne 
("  Fanny  Crosby."  1823^  )♦  "  "lis  the  bkn&ed  hour  of  prayer/' 
Phccbe  C^ry  (1327-71)  collaborated  with  Dr.  Deems  on 
Hymf>M  for  all  ChriUianM  (18^)  and  wrote  "  One  iweetly 
iolema  thought^':  and  Waahin^ton  Gladden  (IS^Ck  )» 
''  O  Maater,  let  mn  walk  with   thee," 

Geo*  W.  GiiJiORE. 
BisLiofiiiAfifTt  The  two  dictionaries  are  Julijin,  HymtiialQgy, 
and  A,  F,  Fisoher,  Kifdwnlisirr  Ltri^n,  Gotha.  1S79. 
In  Julian  special  sections  deal  with  the  subject  aa  treated 
in  the  te^,  with  Latin,  English,  German,  etc,,  hymnol- 
o^.  For  sources  the  reader  [m  referr&di  to:  H,  A,  Daniel* 
ThetauruM  kymJwlofficuJt,  5  vols.,  Leipsic,  1841-60  (in 
which  D  vast  number  of  teirtn  are  given):  Anjed^cta  hym- 
nvs>  medii  avi,  ed.  C,  Bluzne  and  G,  M,  Dreve#,  vols.  i,-xlix,t 
Leipsic  1S8B-190G  (the  largest  collection  of  souroe*); 
C^  U.  J,  Ch«rv«tlter,  Ripefiarium  h^mnaloQieum,  S  vols,, 
Lottvain<  1802- 1004:  P,  Wackemagel,  Da*  dtvit*ch*  Kir* 
eh^nlied  von  drr  AUtMten  Zeit  bi*  .  .  >  14.  Jahrhundert,  5 
xot*.t  LC'ipsie,  1864-77;  idem,  Diu  dntUdu  Kirihenlisd 
eon  Martin  Luther  fris  auf  Xico/lauM  Nermann,  Stuttgart. 
18*1;   MQfi,  Ptf*l,  Lot  mvi  Car.,  and  P««,  Lot.  m*d.  «*»; 


F,  J,  FumivalL  Hymnt  la  th^  Ftfffiii  and  Chritt,  London, 
I8d5  (edited  for  the  English  Text  Society);  J,  H.  Todd, 
The  Bi^k  of  H]/mne  of  the  Ancient  Ckwch  *>f  Ireland,  2 
parta,  Dublin^  ,lS55-^&  (edited  for  the  Irish  Areheologicnl 
Society);  J.  H,  Bernard  and  R,  Atkinson.  The  IrUh  Liber 
Hifmnorum,  2  vols,.  Oxford*  ISBS  (with  gloaeary  and 
translation). 

Of  aiLthologieei  tho  following  may  be  mentioned:  A.  J. 
Rambach,  Anth&{i>Qie  chrietiicker  Ge$S.nge  aif«  ailen  Jaht' 
hunderten  di^  Kirehr,  AltoaaH.  1S17;  J,  M^  Neale,  Hymni 
€4^cle%im  €t  tequentimy  London.  1&51-52;  F.  Mone^  Lattin- 
Ucht  Hymnen  (Us  MitiehUeri,  3  vole,*  Freibufis*  1853-55^ 
F^  B&aler^  Avttpohl  aliehriiUieher  Lieder^  £-i$,  Jahrhun- 
deri.  Berlin,  1&5S;  F.  D,  Huntingdon.  Hj/mmt  ttf  the  Agee, 
3  vols..  BoetoQ,  tS60-64:  R,  C,  Trench,  Soard  LaHn 
Poeitjft  London,  1B64;  K.  Simrock^  Lauda  Sion,  Cblogne. 
1868:  P,  a^shafl,  ChHal  in  Song.  New  York,  186&;  W. 
Christ  and  M,  ParanikflLS,  Anihata0a  Oraca  carminum 
Chrittianorum^  Leipaic,  1S71;  D.  T,  Morg:an,  Htfmn»  of 
the  LaHn  Chwrch  TranaUUed,  London.  1871;  W,  J.  Lofiie. 
The  L<itin  Year,  ib,  1S73;  F.  A,  March,  loHn  ifj/mne  vrith 
Enffiuh  Note*,  New  York,  tS74;  P.  Sehaff  and  A,  Gilma^. 
Librarsf  of  ReligUme  Poetry.  New  York.  1880;  D.  Morri- 
son, Great  Hymm  of  the  Churdi,  London,  ISBO;  W,  A. 
KlerriP,  Laiin  Hjfmne  Setecied  and  Annotated^  Boston, 
IWM;  D,  J.  Donahoe,  EaHu  Chrittian  Hymne:  Tranda- 
Hon*  of  the  t'frj^-j  of  the  moat  notable  Latin  Writer*  of  the 
Eariy  and  Middle  A^eji,  New  York.  lOOS, 

On  the  hyinnody  of  the  Ea^tem  C^hurch  consult:  J,  B. 
Pitra<  Hytnnogtaphie  de  Violiee  grecgue,  Rome,  18^7;  E. 
Bouvy,  PoHea  et  Miiod^*.  Stude  sur  Um  oriffinee  du  rhythm* 
toniqve  done  IhymtiograpHie  de  I'tyllMe  precgu*,  Nlmes, 
1886;  J,  M,  Neale.  Hymn*  of  the  Eatiern  Church,  London, 
1SS8;  G,  S,  Barrutt.  The  Earlieet  ChriMtion  Hymn,  ib. 
1807;  R*  M,  Mqnirgomt  Henderinfft  o/  Churdi  Hymnt  fntm 
EoMtsem  Office  Books,  Loudon.  1901;  J,  Brownliei  Hymns 
of  the  Eastern  Chureh,  PoJ^ley,  1003, 

On  the  hymui)  of  the  Latin  Church  eonsult:  P,  A^  Scbu- 
biger.  Die  SAnaertchule  i^t.  Galletut^  S.-Si.  Jokrhundert,  New 
York,  1858;  J,  Pauly,  Hymni  bretiarii  H&m&ni^  3  Vols. 
Aaebeti,  lS6$-70;  J.  C.  F.  B&hr,  Ihe  chrisUidien  Didit^^ 
.  ,  .  Roms,  Carlsruhe.  1872;  S,  0.  Pimont,  Les  Hj/mnes 
da  breviaire  remain,  vnls,  l-iii„  Piiri*^  1S74-S4;  K-  A*  Beok, 
Geechiehte  dts  kalhalischen  Kirchenliedes  von  teinen  erslen 
Anfangen,  Oblogne,  1878^  3.  W,  DnBeUi  LaHn  Hymn 
Writer*  and  their  HymnM^  New  York,  1S87;  A.  Devaux. 
De  t'hymnologie  latine,  Lyon.  1B90;  M,  ManitiUft,  Qeechichis 
der  ehristLich4ateinischen  Poesie  his  mr  Mitie  des  8.  /oAr- 
hunderU,  Stuttgart,  1801^  C  U,  J.  Chevalier,  Palais 
liturgique  du  m&yen.  ^Qt,  F^ris,  1803;  idem,  Pa^sie  filwr- 
Ifique  de  I'iglieff  eatkolifjue  vn  Occident,  Toumai,  1804; 
A,  Dechevrena,  Du  rhythme  dans  i'hifmmtffraphie  laiine. 
Pari**  ISOfi;  N,  Spiegel.  Vntermichungen  Hber  die  &Uere 
diriBtiiche  Hymnenpoeeie,  2  parts,  Wtlriburg,  18£>6-97: 
C,  Blume  stnd  G.  M^  Drevea,  H ymn&ioffi*che  Beit'&ffe. 
QueUen  und  Ftitschun^^en  uur  Geschichle  der  lateinieeken 
HymnendidUung,  vols.^  i,-iii„  Leipm^  1S97-1001;  C.  F. 
8,  Wart^n.  The  Dis»  Ira,  London.  1897^  C.  Albin,  La 
Portia  du  brhtiare,  vol,  i,,  Lyons,  3869;  F.  Leitncff,  Der 
goUesdienstiiche  VotkegesaHg  im  jOdischen  und  daistiiehen 
AUertum,  Freiburg,  1906. 

On  German  bymnndyi  K.  Severin  M«ieter  and  W. 
B&umker,  Dot  kaikcttiache  deutsche  KirchenOed  ^  ,  ,  bia 
.  .  ,  17*  Jahrhundert,  2  vols,,  Freiburg,  1862-83;  Cath- 
erine Winkworth,  Chrialian  Sinsers  Gf  Germany,  London, 
1809;  idem,  L}/ra  Germanka,  new  ivue^  ib.  1901;  E,  E. 
Koch.  Geachi^ie  des  Kirditniied*  .  ,  .  der  dsvliich-f^n- 
geiiachen  Kirdie,  6  vols*,.  Stuttgart,  1866-72;  O.  Wet- 
etein.  Daa  deultthe  Kirchenlied  im  SS.-tS.  Jahrhundmi, 
NeuatreUti,  1888;  T.  Odinga,  Das  deuieche  Kircheniisd 
der  Schweis  im.  kefonrmtionaalter,  Frauenfeld.  18S&;  P. 
Wolfrum,  Die  Entstehung  des  d*v£adien  erangeliachen  Ktr- 
dienliedes  in  muirikaliKher  Beeiehunff,  Lrfipftic  1890;  R. 
Wolkan.  Das  Kirchenlied  der  Bi^hmiachen  BrSder  im  16. 
Jakrhttnderte,  Prague,  ISO  I;  R  von  LiUencroOf  Zur 
Liederdiehluno  der  WiedsftHu/er,  Prague.  1892;  E.  Woief, 
Daa  deutwhe  KvrcheTiiiod  dea  18.-17.  Jahrhunderia,  Stutt- 
^rt,  1894;  J,  Weittphal.  DaS  et^an^Ueehe  Kirehenlied 
iKtdl  »*i»i*r  geechichtHchen  Entiricktiunff,  Leip^lc.  1 001: 
A,  F.  W.  Fiaeher,  Daa  deutsche  matigelische  Kirehenli4!d 
des  17,  Jahrhunderts,  3  voK,  GQtersloh.  1902-05;  W. 
Kelle,   Vnxeee  Kirehenlisderdichtm',  Hambum.  1905, 

On  French  hymnody:  F,  Bovet.  Hi«i.  du  psauiier  dss 
Sglites  re/wmA».   NeuohAlel,   lS72j    O.   Down,   CkmmU 
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Marot  et  le  psautier  huffu^not,  Parifl.  1879;  E.  Levy,  Poisiea 
rtlioieu9M  provencaUa  et  franQaxMea,  ib.  1887. 

For  Scandinavian  hymnology  consult:  C.  J.  Brandt 
and  L.  Helweg,  Den  dantke  Pudmedigfning,  2  vols..  Co- 
penhagen, 1846-47;  J.  N.  Skaar.  Noreks  Sahnehutorie , 
Bergen,  1879-80;  C.  J.  Brandt.  Vote  datuke  Kirke-Salm^ 
bdger,  Copenhagen.  1886;  Klemming,  Hymni  et  aequerUice 
in  regno  Suecice,  vol.  i.,  Halle,  1886;  H.  SchQck,  Svenak 
LitertUurhiatoria,  vol.  i..  Stockholm.  1890. 

On  English  and  American  hymnology  (remembering 
that  many  of  these  volumes  deal  also  with  the  hymns  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  Church)  consult:  J.  Gadsby, 
Memoira  of  the  Hymn  Writera  of  the  17th- 19th  Centuriea, 
London.  1861;  C.  D.  Cleveland,  Lyra  aacra  Americana^ 
2  vols..  New  York,  1868;  J.  C.  Miller.  Singera  and  Songa 
of  the  Church,  London,  1869;  H.  Butterworth.  Story  of 
the  Hymna,  New  York.  1875;  E.  F.  Hatfield.  PoeU  of  the 
Church,  ib.  1884;  J.  King,  Anglican  Hymnology,  London, 
1885;  S.  W.  Duffield.  Engliah  Hymna,  New  York,  1886; 
H.  S.  Burrage.  Baptiat  Hymn  Writera,  Portland,  Maine, 
1888;  H.  A.  Glass,  Story  of  the  Paaltera,  London.  1888; 
H.  E.  Lewis.  Sweet  Singera  of  WaUa,  ib.  1889;  D.  Morri- 
son, Great  Hymna  of  the  Church,  ib.  1890;  R.  Pahner, 
Hymna,  their  Hiatory  and  Development,  ib.  1892  (compre- 
hensive); 8.  W.  Christopher.  Hymn  Writera  and  their 
Hymna,  reissue,  New  York.  1898;  W.  G.  Horder.  Hymn 
Lover;  Riae  and  Growth  of  Engliah  Hymnody,  London. 
1900  (of  unusual  excellence);  D.  R.  Breed,  Hiat.  and  Uae 
of  Hymna  and  Hymn  Tunea,  Chicago,  1901;  G.  A.  Leask, 
Hymn  Writera  of  the  19th  Century,  London.  1902;  C.  S. 
Nutter.  Hymn  Studiea,  reissue,  New  York,  1902  (based  on 
the  Methodist  Hymnal);'  J.  A.  Jones.  Famoua  Hymna  and 
their  Authora,  ib.  1903;  R.  M.  Moorsom,  Hiatorical  Com- 
panion to  Hymna  Ancient  and  Modem,  London,  1903; 
W.  B.  Bodine.  Some  Hymna  and  Hymn  Writera,  Philadel- 
phia. 1908. 

Further  literature  may  be  foimd  in  Hauok-Hersog,  RE, 
X.  399-438. 

HYP AP ANTE,  hip''a-pan'ti  or  td  (late  Gk.,  equiv- 
alent to  the  classical  hypaniesis,  "a  meeting"):  A 
festival  of  the  Greek  Church  commemorating  the 
meeting  of  the  infant  Jesus  and  his  mother  with 
Simeon  and  Anna  in  the  temple  (Luke  ii.  21-40). 
It  corresponds  to  the  Purification,  or  Candlemas,  of 
the  West.  See  Candlemas;  Mart  the  Mother  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

HYPATIA:  Neoplatonic  philosopher;  b.  in  Alex- 
andria c.  350;  d.  there  Mar.,  415.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  philosopher  and  mathematician 
Theon,  from  whom  she  received  her  first  philosophic 
training.  On  her  return  from  Athens,  whither  she 
had  gone  to  continue  her  studies,  she  became  a 
distinguished  lecturer  on  philosophy,  and  ultimately 
the  recognized  head  of  the  Neoplatonic  school  at 
Alexandria.  She  exerted  a  wide  influence  and 
attracted  to  her  classroom  students  of  philosophy 
from  all  quarters.  Among  her  devoted  disciples 
was  Synesius  of  Cyrene,  afterward  bishop  of  Ptole- 
mais,  several  of  whose  letters  to  her  are  still  extant. 
She  was  universally  venerated  for  her  beauty  and 
purity,  no  less  than  for  her  wisdom  and  eloquence. 
By  her  friendship  for  the  prefect  Orestes,  she  in- 
curred the  enmity  of  Cyril,  then  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, who,  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  incited  a 
superstitious  mob  against  her.  The  story  of  her 
tragic  fate  is  related  by  Socrates  (Hist.  eccL,  vii.  15). 
As  she  was  driving  through  the  streets  in  her  chariot 
she  was  seized  by  a  band  of  Christian  fanatics  led 
by  Peter  the  Reader,  and  dragged  to  the  church 
called  Ca?sareura,  where  she  was  stripped  and  cast 
into  the  street  to  be  pelted  to  death  with  shells. 
Her  body  was  then  torn  to  pieces,  and  later  com- 
mitted  to  the  flames  at  a  place  called  Cinaron. 


Her  writings  have  not  been  preserved.  She  is  the 
heroine  of  Charles  Kingsley's  historical  romance, 
Hypatia  (London,  1853). 

HTPERDULIA.    See  Dulia. 

HTPERIUS  (GERHARD),  ANDREAS:  A  Luther- 
an theologian  and  preacher;  b.  at  Ypres  (30  m. 
8.8.W.  of  Bruges)  May  16,  1511;  d.  at  Marbui;^ 
Feb.  1,  1564.  The  name  Hyperiua,  from  his  birtlh 
place,  is  that  by  which  he  is  commonly  known. 
He  was  early  grounded  in  the  classics  by  prominent 
humanist  teachers,  and  pursued  his  education  es- 
pecially at  Toumay  and  Paris.  In  1537  he  visited 
prominent  scholars  at  the  universities  of  Central 
Germany  in  the  interest  of  the  Evangelical  cause, 
and  then  spent  four  years  in  England.  In  order 
to  get  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Butzer  he  went, 
in  1541,  to  Marburg  to  his  friend  Gerhard  Noviom- 
agus,  whose  substitute  and  (1542)  successor  as  pro- 
fessor of  theology  he  became.  A  fruitful  writer, 
endowed  with  great  gifts,  he  soon  attracted  great 
crowds  of  students,  paying  sp)ecial  attention  to  the 
education  of  preachers.  He  was  not  a  strict  Lu- 
theran, but  rather  influenced  by  Butzer,  who  enjoyed 
the  highest  regard  of  the  Landgrave  Philip  and  left 
an  indelible  stamp  on  Hessian  Protestantism. 
Hyperius  distinguished  himself  in  various  lines— 
exegetical,  historical,  encyclopedic,  and  homiletic. 
His  exegetical  works  {In  D.  Paxdi  ad  Ramanos  epi*- 
tolam  exegema,  1549;  Varia  opitacula,  1569-70,  his 
conunentary  on  the  Hebrews,  4  vols.,  1582  aqq.) 
are  distinguished  by  acuteness  and  attention  to  the 
history  of  exegesis.  His  acquaintance  with  church 
history  induced  the  Magdeburg  centuriators  to  ask 
his  advice  as  to  method,  which  he  expK>unded  in  1550 
in  the  treatise  De  methodo  in  conscrtbenda  kistoria 
ecclesiastica  consilium  (first  published  by  Mangold, 
Marburg,  1866).  His  efforts  in  the  encyclopedic 
and  homiletic  departments  are  almost  epoch-making, 
and  became  the  basis  of  Evangelical  homiletics. 
In  the  former,  his  principal  work  is  De  ratione 
Btudii  theologici  (Basel,  1556).  The  first  book 
treats  of  the  religious  and  scientific  presuppositions 
for  the  study  of  theology;  the  second  of  exegesis 
and  the  profit  derived  from  study  of  the  Scriptures; 
the  third  of  systematic  theology,  including  cate- 
chetics;  the  fourth  of  the  theory  of  practical  theol- 
ogy. By  his  insistence  in  this,  the  most  important 
of  the  four,  on  the  importance  of  a  study  of  church 
history,  canon  law,  the  method  of  the  ciue  of  souls, 
and  liturgies,  he  became  the  father  of  practical 
theology.  No  less  important  are  his  efforts  in  the 
homiletical  department,  which  he  defines  as  popular 
exegesis.  Theoretically  the  sermon  is  hereby  tied 
to  the  Holy  Scripture  and  its  theological  character 
assured.  Following  II  Tim.  iii.  16  and  Rom. 
XV.  14,  he  distinguished  five  modes  of  preaching, 
from  which  originated  in  Lutheran  orthodoxy  the 
fivefold  application  of  each  sermon.  His  principal 
homiletic  work  is  entitled  Deformandis  concionibus 
sacris  sen  de  interpretatione  Scripturarum  popidari 
(Marburg,  1553).  The  homilists  of  the  succeeding 
centuries  followed  Melanchthon's  rhetorics;  Hype- 
rius remained  an  almost  solitary  prophet  till  the 
time  of  Schleiermacher.  From  1542  to  1564  Hyperius 
was  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Hessian  Church.    His 
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principal  work  in  the  practical  fiela  is  the  first 
Hessian  national  church-order,  which  he  drew  up 
in  1566  in  conjunction  with  the  Marburg  preacher, 
Nikolaus  Rhodingus,  and  which  is  still  the  basis 
of  the  constitution  of  the  church  in  Hesse.  Charao- 
'  teristic  of  him  is  the  imion  of  Evangelical  catholicity, 
which  can  prove  from  the  Holy  Scripture  and  the 
Fathers  that  "  in  substance  and  natiu«,  fundamen- 
tally one  and  the  same  doctrine  has  alwa3rs  existed," 
with  a  strong  Calvinistic  tendency  in  such  things  as 
the  necessity,  supposed  to  follow  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament, of  the  three  "  major  orders  "  of  bishops 
(superintendents),  elders,  and  deacons. 

Church  and  university  life  in  Hesse  was  disturbed 
by  controversy  soon  after  Hyperius'  death.  The 
man  of  peace  was  forgotten,  until  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  his  memory  was 
revived  by  the  works  of  Steinmeyer  and  Mangold. 

E.  C.  ACHEUS. 
Bibliographt:  The  biographical  soiiroe  used  in  all  sketches 
of  the  life  is  OnUio  de  vita  et  obttu  Andrem  Hyperii  a  Vui- 
gando  Orthio  .  .  .  habita,  appended  to  H.  Victor's  ed.  of 
Hyperius'  Methodi  theologici  libri  Hi.,  1567.  Various 
phases  of  his  activity  are  discussed  in  F.  W.  Hassencamp, 
HesMche  Kirchen^eBchichte  aeit  dem  Zeitalter  der  Reforma- 
tion, ii.  453-454.  Frankfort,  1864;  F.  L.  Steinmeyer,  Die 
Topik  im  Dienete  der  Predigt,  Berlin,  1874;  H.  Heppe, 
Kirchenoeeckichte  heider  HeMen,  i.  285-286,  Marburg, 
1876;  K.  F.  M Oiler.  Andreae  Hyperiua,  Kiel,  1805;  M. 
Schian.  in  Zeitachrift  fOr  vraktieche  Theologie,  xviii  (1806), 
280-324.  xix  (1807),  27-66,  120-140. 

HYPOCRISY:  The  simulation  of  qualities,  con- 
victions, or  sentiments  which  are  really  foreign 
to  the  person  simulating  them,  particularly  the 
assumption  of  moral  and  religious  virtues  which 
one  does  not  possess.  With  the  Greeks  the  word 
hypokrineaihai  meant  to  act  a  part  on  the  stage; 
and  the  hypokritiB  was  originally  only  an  actor. 
From  this  idea  of  assuming  a  character  for  purposes 
of  the  stage  came  the  more  general  conception  of 
hjrpocrisy.  It  includes  all  affectation  or  posing  by 
which  one  seeks  to  appear  as  something  which  one 
is  not;  and  it  is  not  confined  to  the  field  of  religion. 
The  intellectual  hypocrite,  who  affects  certain  views 
in  order  to  appear  clever  or  strong-minded,  is  a 
familiar  type.  The  tendency  to  limit  the  appli- 
cation of  the  term  to  conscious  deception  rests  upon  a 
superficial  psychology.  Properly  speaking,  hypoc- 
risy is  present  wherever  there  is  discord  between 
the  actual  life  and  character  of  a  person  and  the 
impression  of  his  life  and  character  which  he  would 
convey  to  others,  whether  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously. 

The  basis  of  this  discrepancy  between  appear&nce 
and  actuality  in  human  life  is  the  discord  betwcx^n 
what  is  and  what  ought  to  be  in  man's  ethical  life. 
In  his  moral  and  religious  consciousness  man  has  a 
conception  of  the  norm  of  character  willed  by  God, 
but,  since  he  is  prevented  by  egoistic  motives  from 
realizing  this  ideal,  his  tendency  is  to  allow  the  will 
or  imagination  to  construct  a  false  norm,  by  which 
he  then  directs  his  life  before  his  fellows  as  if  this 
false  appearance  were  the  reality.  Since  moral 
progress  requires  that  one  shall  keep  before  him  an 
ideal,  the  danger  of  falling  into  hypocrisy  is  always 
present.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  moral 
consciousness  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  moral 
judgment  (Matt.  vii.  3-5;  Rom.  ii.  21-23).  In 
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persons  of  limited  moral  perception  hypocrisy  is 
encouraged  by  the  laws  and  conventionalities  of 
society.  To  secure  a  certain  standing  before  the 
world  they  may  appear  to  conform  to  certain  outward 
requirements  of  society,  and  yet  remain  morally  vile 
in  their  private  life.  Similarly,  the  more  highly  de- 
veloped the  religious  organization,  the  greater  the 
occasion  for  hjrpocrisy.  In  this  case  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  put  on  the  empty  appearance  of  godliness 
without  the  inner  reality  (II  Tim.  iii.  5;  Acts  v.  3-4; 
Matt.  vi.  2-6, 16,  vii.  15-20,  xv.  7-19;  Titus  i.  16). 

The  essence  of  hypocrisy  is  egoism;  and,  since 
only  true  Christianity  excludes  all  selfish  interests, 
this  is  the  only  form  of  religion  incompatible  with 
hypocrisy  (Matt.  xv.  7-9,  xxiv.  51),  the  specific 
Satanic  sin  (II  Cor.  xi.  14).  It  was  in  this  sense 
that  Jesus  designated  hypocrisy  as  "  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees  "  (Luke  xii.  1).  Jesus  branded  the 
Pharisees  hypocrites  because  they  allowed  egoistic 
motives  to  enter  into  their  religion,  and  then  de- 
ceived themselves  and  others  into  the  belief  that 
theirs  was  the  true  religion  (Matt,  xxiii.  27-33; 
John  V.  42).  Other  characteristics  of  religious 
hjrpocrisy  are  self-righteousness  (Matt,  vi.;  Luke 
xviii.  11-12),  loss  of  true  religious  insight  (Luke 
xii.  56),  and  inability  to  distinguish  between  essen- 
tials and  trivial  details  (Matt,  xxiii.  23-25;  Luke 
xiii.  15-16).  (L.  Lbmhe.) 

Bibuographt:   J.  Seth,  Study  of  Ethical  PrinciplM,  p.  266, 

New  York,   1808;   the  lexicons  under  vwoKfUrtv9ai,  vv<nc- 

HYPOSTASIS.    See  Tbinfty. 

HYPSISTARIANS:  A  Cappadocian  sect  of  the 
fourth  century.  Recent  investigations  by  Schtlrer 
and  Cumont  have  shown  how  widely  spread  was 
the  worship  of  "  the  most  high  God,"  and  how 
manifold  the  influences  that  cooperated  with  it. 
"  It  was  reinforced  by  all  the  religions  of  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  Syria,  Persia;  but  the  strongest 
monotheistic  strand  in  its  variegated  texture  was 
contributed  by  Judaism."  Such  a  mixture  of  pagan- 
ism and  Judaism  offered  the  Cappadocian  sect  of  the 
Hypaistarii  {Hypsistiani),  mentioned  by  Gregory 
Nazianzen  (MPG,  xxxv.  990  sqq.,  NPNF,  vii.  256) 
and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  {MPG,  xlv.  482  sqq.).  From 
the  pagan  element,  rejecting  idob  and  sacrifices, 
they  borrowed  the  worship  of  fire  and  light;  from 
the  Jewish  element,  rejecting  circumcision,  they 
adopted  the  hallowing  of  the  Sabbath  and  certain 
dietary  rules.  The  "  Most  High  God,"  moreover 
they  did  indeed  call  "  the  Almighty,"  but  not 
"  Father."  Gregory  Nazianzen's  father  belonged 
to  this  sect  before  embracing  Christianity.  There 
is  some  affinity  between  the  HypsLstarians  and  the 
EuphemttcB  or  Maaaalianit  described  by  Epiphanius 
{HcBT.j  Ixxx.);  and  the  Theoaebeis  of  CJyril  of  Alex- 
andria (A/PG,  hcviii.  282).  Doubtless,  too,  the 
western  CcelicolcB  (q.v.)  are  a  further  variation  of 
the  same  stock.  G.  KrOger. 

Bibliography:    £.  SchOrer,  Die  Juden  im  boeporaniechen 

Reiche,  in  SBA,  1807,  pp.  200-225;    idem,  Oeachichte,  iii. 

124;  F.  Cumont,  Hypeiatoe,  BnuwelB,  1807;  the  literature 

under  Mesaauanb. 

HYRCAirUS.    See  Hasmoneans. 

HYSSOP:  A  herb  mentioned  in  the  Bible  in 
connection  with  purification,  and  known  to  have 
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b^n  used  from  remote  antiquity  as  a  condiment 
and  flavoring.  Lev.  xiv.  details  its  use  in  purifica- 
tion from  leprosy;  Num.  xix.  6,  18  shows  its  use 
in  purification  from  contact  with  the  dead;  Ex. 
xii.  21,  27  gives  the  details  for  its  employment  at 
the  Passover;  in  Ps.  li.  7  it  is  a  synonym  for  puri- 
fication from  sin;  and  Ryssel  suspects  that  the 
mention  in  John  xix.  29  is  intended  to  recall  the 
resemblance  between  the  Lamb  of  God  and  the 
Passover  offering.  The  identification  of  the  hyssop 
of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  sought  in  the  most 
varied  kinds  of  labiated  flowers.  Unfortunately, 
in  part  through  a  misunderstanding  of  I  Kings  iv.  33, 
it  has  been  taken  to  be  the  Hysaojma  officinalis. 
The  passage  in  Kings  expresses  a  contrast  between 
a  very  common  and  comparatively  valueless  herb 
and  the  costly  cedar.  Hyssop  has  been  identified 
with  Capparis  spinosa  through  the  resemblance 
between  the  Hebrew  name  *ezobh  and  the  Arabic 
name  for  capparis,  'azaf -capparis;  with  the  Hebrew 
should,  however,  be  connected  the  Arabic  lu/a,  the 
common  name  of  which  is  za^tar  or  Origanum  Maru. 
This  plant  is  common  enough  in  Palestine,  is  valued 
by  the  inhabitants  for  its  aroma,  serves  well  as  a 
sprinkler  on  account  of  its  scaly  stems,  yet  is  stiff 
enough  to  bear  a  sponge.  R.  Zehnppund. 

Biblioorapht:  The  most  authoritative  discxiBsion  ia  by  Q. 
E.  Post  in  DB,  ii.  442.  and  in  his  Flora  of  Sj/ria,  Palestine 
and  Sinai,  p.  616.  Beirut,  1896.  Consult  abo:  E.  Bois- 
sier.  Flora  orientalie,  iv.  553,  Geneva,  1867;  L.  Fonck, 
in  Bihlische  Studien,  v.  1  (1900).  105  sqq..  148:  EB,  ii. 
2142.  Post  regards  the  commentators  on  the  synoptic 
parallels  to  John  xix.  29  as  astray  in  their  explanations. 

HYSTASPES  (Hydaspes):  A  fictitious  Persian 
sage,  the  reputed  author  of  a  prophecy  in  circulation 
in  early  Christian  times,  an  Oriental  appendix  to 
the  Christian  Sibylline  Books.  Justin  is  the  first 
to  mention  these  "  oracles  of  Hystaspes,"  though 
he  gives  no  key  to  their  contents  (ANF^  i.  169,  178). 
But  the  following  data  are  given  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (AN Ft  ii.  490):  In  the  second  century 
there  was  a  Greek  book  that  was  circulated  in 
Christian  and  heathen  circles  under  the  name  of 
Hystaspes,  in  which  the  Christians  discovered,  even 
more  clearly  than  in  the  Sibylline  books,  references 
to  Christ  and  to  his  kingdom;  especially  to  his 
divine  sonship,  to  the  sufferings  ordained  and  still 
impending  for  him  ana  his  believers  from  the  world 
and  its  rulers;  though  likewise  to  the  persevering 
patience  of  the  faithful,  and  the  second  coming  of 
their  Lord.  Lactantius,  too,  referred  twice  to 
Hystaspes.  According  to  him  (ANF,  vii.  213), 
Hystaspes  prophesied  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire;  again  {ANF,  vii.  215),  the  tribulations 
preceding  the  end  of  the  world,  in  which  he  foretold 
that  "  the  pious  and  faithful,  being  separated  from 
the  wicked,  will  stretch  forth  their  hands  to  heaven 
with  weeping  and  mourning,  and  will  implore  the 
protection  of  Jupiter:  that  Jupiter  will  look  to  the 
earth  and  hear  the  voices  of  men  and  will  destroy 
the  wicked."  "  All  which  things,"  Lactantius 
added,  *'  are  true,  except  one,  that  he  attributed  to 
Jupiter  those  things  which  God  wiU  do."  There 
were,  furthermore,  certain  eschatological  prognos- 
tications adduced  in  Lactantius  (ANF,  vii.  255) 
which  were  declared  to  agree  with  those  of  Hys- 
taspes, Hermes  and  the  Sibyl,  on  the  one  hand,  and 


with  Christian  future  hopes  on  the  other.  Aceoni- 
mg  to  an  unknown  writer  of  the  fifth  century 
(ed.  by  Buresch  in  his  Claroa,  pp.  87-126,  Lei|»it 
1889),  the  revelations  of  Hystaspes  treated  "  of  ihe 
Savior's  incarnation." 

Neither  Clement  nor  Justin  gives  any  informatiim 
about  Hystaspes  personally;  but  according  to 
Lactantius  he  was  a  very  ancient  Median  king 
before  the  Trojan  war.  Despite  the  confused  chro- 
nology, he  was  probably  confounded  with  the  father 
of  Darius  I.,  about  whom  it  was  told  (Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  XXIIL,  vi.  32-33)  that  he  leanied 
among  the  Brahmins  the  laws  of  the  mo^'ement  d 
the  world  and  the  constellations,  together  with 
his  religious  practises,  which  he  then  conmiunicated 
to  his  Magi.  At  all  events,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  ''  oracles  of  Hystaspes  "  were  based  on 
reminiscences  of  Persian  religious  history  and  dew- 
trine.  The  doctrines  of  Zoroastrianism  as  to  the  con- 
flict between  Ormazd  and  Ahriman;  as  to  the 
grievous  tribulations  in  the  last  times;  as  to  the  ap- 
pearing of  the  Soshyantf  "  savior, ''  and  his  millennial 
kingdom;  as  to  the  great  universal  conflagrati(Hi, 
and  the  ultimate  reign  of  peace — all  these  nii^t 
well  have  impressed  a  Christian  of  the  first  centuries 
as  being  so  many  echoes  of  Christian  ideas.  For 
that  matter,  indeed,  even  Zoroaster  was  regarded 
as  a  prophet  of  Christ;  and  both  an  &poalypst 
and  some  alleged  mystic  or  cryptic  books  were 
designated  as  '^  Zoroastrian  "  (Hamack,  Litterabo', 
i.  163, 173, 662, 932).  Possibly,  again  (cf.  Hamack), 
we  have  to  deal  with  an  originally  Jewish  writing. 
The  limited  information  on  the  subject  is,  unfo^ 
tunately,  insufficient  for  shaping  a  definitive  verdict 
as  to  the  origin,  contents,  form,  and  purpose  of 
the  "  oracles.'*  G.  KhCger. 

Biblioorapht:  SehOrer,  GesehichU,  iii.  450-453,  E^ng.  tncsL 
II.,  iii.  292-294  (gives  the  literature);  £.  Kuhn.  Pi-v 
zorooMtriMche  WeisBogung  in  chruftlichem  Oewands,  in  Peii- 
grutsan  Rudolf  von  Roth,  p.  217,  Stuttgart,  1993;  DCR, 
iii.  189;  Neander.  Chriaiian  Church,  i  176. 
HYVERNAT,  EUGENE  XAVIER  LOUIS:  French 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  St.  Jnlien-en-Jarr^t  (7  m. 
n.e.  of  St.  Etienne),  Loire,  June  30,  1858.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Petit  S^minaire  de  St.  Jean,  Lyons 
(bachellier  ^  lettres,  University  of  Lyons,  1876), 
S^minaire  de  St.  Sulpice,  Issy  (1877-79),  and  S^ 
inaire  de  St.  Sulpice,  Paris  (187^-82).  He  was  then 
chaplain  of  San  Luigi  de'  Francesi,  Rome,  in  1882- 
1885,  and  interpreter  of  Oriental  languages  for  the 
Propaganda,  Rome,  in  1885-89,  as  well  as  professor 
of  Assyriology  and  Egyptology  in  the  Pontifido 
Seminario  Romano,  Rome,  in  1885-88.  In  1888-89 
he  was  in  Armenia  as  chief  of  a  scientific  mission  d 
the  French  government.  Since  1889  he  has  been 
chief  of  the  department  of  Semitic  and  Egyptian 
literatures  in  the  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Besides  his  work  as  editor  of  the 
Coptic  portion  of  the  Corpus  Scriptorum  Christian' 
orum  Orientaliwn,  he  has  written  Les  AcUs  da 
martyrs  de  VEgypte  tiris  des  manuscrits  copies  de  la 
hibliothkque  vaticane  et  du  mus^e  Borgia,  i.  (Paris, 
1887);  Album  de  pdUographie  copte  pour  servir  h 
Vintroduction  paUographique  des  odes  des  martyn 
de  VEgypte  (1888) ;  and  Du  Caucase  au  golfe  persique^ 
a  travers  VAmUnie,  le  Kurdistan  el  la  MisopolaffM 
(in  collaboration  with  P.  MOller-Simonis,  1892). 
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IBAS  (Syr.  Yehiba,  generally  shortened  into  Hiba, 
«  Donatus) :  Bishop  of  Edessa,  succeeding  Rabulas 
(q.v.)  in  435;  d.  Oct.  28,  457.  His  election  and 
retention  of  his  office  till  the  Second  Synod  of  Eph- 
esus  shows  that  he  must  have  been  an  influential 
person;  for  the  views  of  the  school  of  Antioch,  with 
which  he  sided,  were  then  declining.  He  was 
accused  before  the  patriarch  Proclus  and  the  em- 
peror Theodosius  II.  of  spreading  the  Nestorian 
heresy  in  all  the  Orient  by  means  of  the  writings  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  which,  with  two  other 
Edessenes,  Cumas  and  Probus,  he  translated  into 
Syriac.  Consultations  in  Tyre  and  Berytus  led  to 
a  friendly  understanding  on  Feb.  25,  449,  but  on 
Aug.  22  of  the  same  year  Ibas  was  deposed  by  the 
"Robber  Synod"  of  Ephesus.  The  Council  of 
Chaloedon  recognized  his  orthodoxy  on  Oct.  28,  451, 
and  restored  him  to  his  office.  During  449-451  he 
was  replaced  by  Nonnus,  who  became  his  successor. 
A  letter  of  Ibas  to  Maris,  partly  preserved  in  Greek 
translation  in  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Chaloedon 
(Mansi,  Concilia,  vii.  241),  is  important  for  the 
history  of  Nestorianism  and  the  views  of  the  author. 
The  Emperor  Justinian  and  the  Fifth  Synod  of 
Constantinople  (553)  condemned  it  as  one  of  the 
three  chapters  (see  Three  Chapter  Contrdverst), 
but  did  not  object  to  the  orthodoxy  of  Ibas.  The 
Jacobites  do  not  recognize  him.  E.  Nestle. 

Bibliography:  J.  S.  ABsemani,  Bibliotheca  orientalU,  i. 
200.  in.  1.  p.  85,  Rome.  1719-28;  ActM  of  Vie  Second  CouncU 
of  Epheeua.  ed.  S.  G.  F.  Perry,  Oxford,  1876.  Eng.  trsnsl.. 
Dartford.  1877;  Hallicr,  in  TU,  ix.  1  (1892);  J.  B.  Chabot, 
L'6eole  de  Nieibe,  in  J  A,  Ixxv  (1896);  R.  Duval.  La  lAi- 
Uratwre  aj/riaque,  Paris,  1900;  F.  X.  E.  Albert,  The  School 
of  Nimbia,  in  Catholic  Univeraity  BtUleHn,  xii.  2,  pp.  160- 
181;   DCB,  ill  192-196  (quite  full). 

IBN  EZRA.    See  Aben  Ezra. 

ICARIA.    See  Communism,  II.,  7. 

ICELAND.  [The  island  of  Iceland,  situated  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  and  belonging  to  Den- 
mark, is  about  600  miles  west  of  Nor- 
The  First  way,  550  miles  northwest  of  Scotland, 
Christians,  and  225  miles  southeast  of  Greenland. 
The  extent  from  north  to  south  is  about 
225  miles,  from  east  to  west  300  miles;  area,  a 
little  more  than  40,000  square  miles;  population 
(1901),  78,489;  the  capital  is  Reikiavik].  The  first 
Norse  settlers  (after  870)  found  Christian  Irish 
hermits  already  in  the  island,  and  among  the  colo- 
nists there  were  some  at  least  nominal  Christians. 
They  came  to  Iceland  mostly  by  way  of  the  British 
Isles,  where  they  became  acquainted  with  Chris- 
tianity, and  where  many  of  them  for  practical 
reasons  accepted  baptism,  or  at  least  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  signed  with  the  cross.  These  Christians, 
however,  during  the  first  century  of  Icelandic 
history,  did  not  constitute  a  compact  party,  nor 
was  their  religion  recognized  by  the  state.  The 
first  missionary  effort  was  made  by  Thorvaldr 
Kodransson  VidfOrli  ("  the  Far-Traveled  "),  in  981, 
but  the  attempt  miscarried  and  Thorvaldr  and  his 
associate,  a  Saxon  cleric  named  Frederick,  were 
outlawed  and,  in  986,  left  the  island.    A  systematic 


conversion  of  the  islanders  to  Christianity  took  place 
under  the  Norwegian  king,  Olaf  Tryggvason,  who 
devoted  the  five  years  of  his  reign  (995-1000)  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  introduction  of  the  new 
religion  into  Norway  and  its  "  daughter "  lands 
(Iceland,  Shetland  and  Faroe  Islands,  Greenland). 
After  ineffectual  attempts  on  the  part  of  Stefnir 
Thorgilsson,  there  came  to  Iceland,  under  commis- 
sion by  King  Olaf,  the  Saxon  priest  Thankbrandr, 
in  997.  In  spite  of  a  good  measure  of  success,  he, 
too,  returned  to  Norway  in  999,  convinced  that  the 
Icelanders  were  never  to  be  converted  to  Chri»- 
tianity.  Nevertheless,  the  Christian  party  in  Ice- 
land was  materially  strengthened.  Upon  the  re- 
port brought  back  by  his  commissioner,  Olaf  was 
fain  to  have  all  the  Icelanders  in  Norway  that  were 
still  heathen  put  to  death;  but  he  desisted  from 
his  purpose  when  the  Christian  Icelanders  Gizurr 
and  Hjalti  Skeggiason  promised  him  to  undertake 
a  mission  to  their  countrymen.  They  went  to  Ice- 
land in  the  year  1000,  and  after  severe  conflict,  won 
the  victory  for  Christianity. 

Houses  of  worship,  like  heathen  temples,  were 
built  entirely  by  private  persons.    Whoever  would 
might  build  a  house  of  God,  but  he  had 
Character-  also  to  provide  for  the  clergyman.    So 
istics  and    he  either  became  a  clergyman  himself 
Difficulties  or  hired  one,  who  was  treated  quite 
of  the  Early  as  a  servant  of  the  proprietor.    In  the 
Church,     earliest  period  the  priests  were  mostly 
foreigners:  German,  English,  or  Irish. 
In  1056  Iceland  received  its  first  native  bishop, 
Isleif ,  who  had  no  fixed  income,  but  was  constrained 
to  locate  his  see  at  Skalholt,  his  ancestral  estate. 
In  this  way  Skalholt  became  the  episcopal  residence 
of  the  island,  and  was  fixed  there  by  Isleif 's  son  and 
successor  in  office,  Gizurr,  who  endowed  the  bishop- 
ric with  the  estate,  that  the  bishop  might  thence- 
forth have  a  fixed  see  and  an  estab&hed  fund. 
Furthermore,  in  1097,  and  on  the  German  plan, 
Gizurr  instituted  the  tithe  system  in  Iceland.    The 
extent  of  the  island  also  led,  under  Gizurr,  to  the 
creation  of  a  second  episcopal  see;    the  bishopnc 
of  H61ar  was  founded,  for  the  North,  whose  first 
bishop  was  Jon  Ogmundarson.     The  island  was 
made  suffragan  to  the  archdiocese  of  Lund  (from 
1103).    Owing  to  the  dependence  of  the  bishop  and 
the  priests  upon  the  State  and  upon  private  persons, 
the  clergy  lapsed  into  worldliness,  and  fell  even- 
tually into  the  greatest  immorality  and  ignorance. 
The  medieval  Church  in  Iceland  until  about  1150 
stands  in  abrupt  contrast  to  the  Church  in  other 
parts  of  the  West;    celibacy  did  not  prevail;    lay 
patronage  was  everywhere  the  rule;    the  Church 
had  no  legislative  power,  and  the  clergy  were  sub- 
ject to  the  temporal  law  and  not  exempt  from 
taxation. 

Dating  from  1152,  Iceland  was  suffragan  to  the 
archdiocese  of  Nidaros  (Trondhjem).  Now  began 
a  conflict  between  Church  and  State  which  evoked 
the  wildest  turmoil,  and  finally  compelled  the 
archbishop  of  Nidaros  to  draw  the  reins  tighter, 
and  to  force  Norwegian  bishops  upon   the  island 
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(c.  1238).  These,  naturally,  were  doubly  energetic 
in  their  advocacy  of  the  canon  law,  and  above  all 
they  antagonized  lay  patronage. 
Conflict  From  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
between  century,  most  of  the  Icelandic  bishops 
Church  were  foreigners.  However,  the  few 
and  State;  native  ones  labored  zealously  in  the 
Degeneracy,  spirit  of  the  metropolitan.  The  conflict 
between  Church  and  State  flamed  up 
with  especial  vehemence  when,  in  1275,  Bishop  Ami 
Thorlaksson  of  Skalholt  attempted  to  carry  the 
new  church  law,  thoroughly  based  on  the  canon 
law,  through  the  Alting  (the  Icelandic  legislative 
assembly).  By  the  introduction  of  this  new  church 
law,  the  ecclesiastical  power  triumphed  over  the 
temporal,  and  the  authority  of  the  spirituality  was 
on  a  like  footing  with  that  in  other  countries  of  the 
West.  But  by  the  same  process  the  great  national 
interest  which  the  clergy  had  exhibited  m  earlier 
times  vanished.  From  the  earliest  times,  in  fact, 
there  had  flourished  not  only  at  the  episcopal  sees, 
but  also  about  a  number  of  priestly  residences, 
schools  of  science  and  especially  of  national  history. 
Priests  like  Saemundr  and  Ari  were  at  the  same  time 
students  of  the  history  of  Iceland.  These  priestly 
schools  were  supplemented  by  schools  in  connection 
with  the  cloisters.  The  oldest  cloister  of  Iceland 
is  the  Benedictine  at  Thingeyrar,  founded  in  1133, 
and  this  was  followed  by  six  more  for  monks  and 
two  for  nuns,  all  founded  by  the  Benedictine  and 
Augustinian  orders.  The  stirring  intellectual  in- 
dustry of  the  clergy,  which  prevailed  in  the  island 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
now  began  to  cease.  Stress  was  laid  on  externals, 
and  people  were  generally  satisfied  if  the  layman 
knew  his  Credo  and  Paternoster ^  and  perchance  the 
Ave  Maria.  Conduct  was  for  the  most  part  dis- 
regarded by  the  clergy,  who  shut  their  eyes  to 
superstition  and  immorality,  and  became  them- 
selves avaricious  and  immoral.  An  improvement 
did  not  set  in  until  the  Icelanders  had  absorbed  the 
spirit  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  in  "  flesh  and  blood." 
The  Reformation,  like  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  Iceland  was  helped  forward  by  royal 
mandate.  From  the  fourteenth  cen- 
The  Refer-  tury  the  island,  along  with  Norway, 
mation.  had  accrued  to  Denmark.  After  Chris- 
tian III.,  in  1536,  had  adopted  Lu- 
ther's doctrine  in  his  dominion  proper,  he  labored 
zealously  to  advance  the  same  in  Iceland  as  well. 
A  number  of  clergymen  were  already  on  the  ground 
who  had  learned  to  know  the  new  doctrine,  but  they 
met  with  vehement  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Icelandic  bishops  and  the  Icelandic  people.  Among 
them  was  Oddr  Gottskalksson,  who  rendered  into 
Icelandic  the  New  Testament  according  to  Luther's 
translation.  A  command  of  King  Christian  III. 
was  read  aloud  in  the  Alting,  to  the  effect  that  the 
new  church  regime  should  be  adopted  in  the  island, 
but  Bishop  Jon  Arason  of  HoLar  and  the  people  of 
the  North,  as  well  as  many  in  the  diocese  of  Skal- 
holt. stayed  loyally  papal.  Only  after  these  men 
were  out  of  the  way  was  the  opposition  broken. 
At  the  Alting  of  1551  the  Danish  church  system 
was  recognized  as  binding  for  all  Iceland.  Most  of 
the  church  and  cloister  estates  were  confiscated 


by  Danish  ofl[icials  for  the  king;  church  re>'enQef. 
such  as  the  episcopal  tithes,  likewise  flowed  into  the 
royal  exchequer.  By  this  process  the  incomes  d 
the  clergy,  who  were  elected  by  the  congregatira 
and  inducted  by  the  government,  became  somewhat 
meager.  There  consequently  ensued  a  dearth  of 
suitable  preachers,  and  not  infrequently  one  pastor 
would  assume  charge  of  several  parishes  combined. 
At  the  head  of  these  clergymen  stood  the  bishops 
of  Holar  and  Skalholt,  likewise  designated  by  the 
Danish  king.  Of  the  episcopal  sees,  that  of  Hobr 
came  to  an  end  in  1801,  w^hereas,  prior  to  that  ex'ent, 
the  bishopric  of  Skalholt  had  been  transferred  to 
the  present  capital,  Reikiavik.  Moreover,  the  im- 
morality among  laity  and  clergy  remained  verr 
much  the  same  as  of  old.  For  this  reason  the  ad- 
herents of  the  new  doctrine  deported  themselves 
with  a  fanaticism  that  calls  to  mind  the  uprisiog 
of  the  Anabaptists.  Cloisters  were  destrojrd, 
churches  plundered,  and  many  valuable  b'terary 
treasures  were  obliterated.  Hence  the  introducticHi 
of  the  Reformation  has  been  repeatedly  described 
by  the  Icelanders  themselves  as  a  national  mis- 
fortune. Only  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury did  Luther's  spirit  penetrate  deeper  into  the 
hearts  of  the  people;  by  which  time,  thanks  to  the 
fostering  of  the  art  of  printing  (introduced  about 
1550),  and  the  founding  of  the  Latin  schoob  at 
Holar  (1552)  and  Skalholt  (1553),  scientific  interest 
had  been  awakened  anew.  No  inconsiderable  in- 
fluence in  this  direction  had  also  been  contributed 
by  Bishop  Gudbrandur  Thorldksson  of  Holar,  who 
published,  in  1584,  the  first  complete  translation 
of  the  Bible  in  the  mother  tongue,  and  issued 
several  collections  of  good  spiritual  hymns.  Tl» 
devotional  poetry  inaugurated  by  Gudbrandur 
achieved  its  crowning  success  about  one  hundred 
years  later,  in  the  passion  psalms  of  HaUgrimur 
Pjetursson. 

Iceland  is  now  thoroughly  Protestant,  although 
according  to  the  law  of  the  year  1874,  there  prevails 
complete  freedom  of  belief.     All  at- 
Present     tempts   to   reinstate    Roman   Qithol- 
Conditions,  icism  in  the  island  have  miscarried. 
At   the  head   of  the    church  system 
stands  the  bishop  of  Reikiavik,  who  supervises  the 
common-school  system.     The  country  is  divided 
into  twenty  church  districts,  each  directed  by  a 
superintendent.    There  are  141  parishes  in  Iceland, 
comprising  299  churches.     The  junior   deigy  are 
trained  in  the  theological  school  at  Reikiavik.  where 
they  are  accustomed  to  spend  three  years  after 
completing  the  gymnasium  course,  and  are  then 
practically  inducted  into  the  pastoral  office  by  an 
older  clergyman.  E.  Mogk. 

Bibliograprt:  A  very  rich  list  of  Icelandic  literature  and 
of  books  about  Iceland  is  given  in  the  BriHah  Muaeum 
Catalogue,  where  is  found  also  a  list  of  the  "  Jcelandic  po#t- 
Keformation  Bishops."  Sources  for  study  are:  Art* 
Ul&nderhucK  ed.  W.  Golther.  Halle,  1892;  Biakupaadgur, 
2  vols..  Copenhagen.  1858-78;  Sturlunoa  Saoa^  ed.  G. 
Vigfusson.  2  vols..  Oxford,  1878;  Diplomatarium  Itiand- 
tVum,  vols.  i.-viii.,  Copenhagen,  1857-1008;  important 
contents  are  in  the  HeimakringUi  of  Snorri,  ed.  F.  Jonssoo, 
Copenhagen.  1893-1001.  The  oldest  Christian  statutesare 
in  the  Grdgda,  ed.  with  preface,  V.  Finsen,  3  vols.,  Copen- 
hagen, 1850-83.  For  later  times,  of  service  are:  Biakupa  an- 
nalar  Jona  EgUaaonar,  ed.  J.  Sigurdson,  L  15-130,  Safn  til 
Sdgu  Islands;  and  Annalar  Bj&ma  a  Skardaa  (1400-1 645X 
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2  vols..  Hrapp!soj-a»,  1774-75.  Consult  further:  Finnur 
JohannsBUs,  Hist.  eccl.  lalandice,  4  vols..  Copenhagen. 
1772-78;  J.  Espoliu,  Islands  arhaekur  (1263-1832),  12 
vols.,  ib.,  1824-55;  P.  Petursson,  Hist.  eccl.  Islandia 
(1740-1840),  ib..  1841;  P.  A.  Munch,  Del  Norske  Folks 
Historie,  6  vols..  Christiania,  1852-63;  K.  Maurer.  Die 
Bekehrung  des  nonveoischen  Statnmes  zum  Christenium, 
2  vols.,  Munich,  185&-56;  idem.  Island  von  seiner  ersien 
Entdeckung  bis  zum  Untergang  des  Freistaates,  ib.,  1874; 
J.  E.  W.  8ars,  Udsigt  over  den  norske  Historie^  4  vols., 
Christiania.  1873-91:  A.  D.  Jdrgensen.  Den  nordiske 
Kirkes  GrundLceggdse,  2  vols.,  Copenhan^n,  1874-76;  C.  A. 
V.  Conybeare.  Iceland;  its  Place  in  the  Hist,  of  European  Inr- 
stihUions,  London,  1877;  Letitia  M.  Maccoll,  The  Story  of 
Iceland,  ib.  1887;  Stories  of  the  Bishops  of  Iceland  1066- 
1330,  ib.  1895;  The  Book  of  the  Settlement  of  Iceland,  transl. 
by  T.  Ellwood.  Kendal,  1898;  Le  Livre des  Islandaisdu prftre 
Ari  le  Savant,  Li^,  1898;  Bj&m  Olsen,  Um  Kristnitakuna 
arid  1,000,  Reikiavik,  1900;  P.  Herrmann,  Idand  in  Ver- 
gangenheit  und  Oegentoart,  Leipsic,  1907. 

ICON.    See  Eastern  Church,  III.,  §  6. 

ICONOCLASM,  ICONOCLAST.  See  Images  and 
Image- Worship,  II.,  §§  2-3. 

ICONOSTASIS,  oi^co-nes'ta-sis:  In  the  Eastern 
Church,  a  screen,  generally  decorated  with  pictures, 
which  stands  before  the  altar  and  conceals  it.  From 
the  first,  it  was  customary  in  the  Christian  Church 
to  mark  off  the  bema  by  rails,  but,  these  being  very 


low,  the  altar  was  not  hidden  until  pillars  were 
placed  before  it  and  curtains  were  used.  The 
iconostasis  became  more  and  more  frequent  as  the 
Greek  service  increased  in  symbolism.  Thus  orig- 
inated the  modem  templon,  which  is  generally  a 
latticed  screen,  more  or  less  gilded,  with  three  doors, 
the  middle  and  largest  of  which  is  called  the  royal 
and  opens  toward  the  altar.  This  screen  is  dec- 
orated with  pictures,  and  hence  derives  its  name 
(Gk.  eikonostasta,  "  picture-place  ")•  The  pictures 
are  usually  four  in  number,  one  representing  the 
saint  in  whose  honor  the  church  is  dedicated;  the 
second  representing  Mary;  the  third  Christ;  and 
the  fourth  John  the  Baptist  They  are  impressive, 
are  painted  on  a  gold  background,  are  often  gor- 
geously set  with  jewels  or  paste,  and  are  brightly 
illuminated  by  the  lights  and  lamps  placed  or  sus- 
pended before  them.  The  so-called  "  Painters' 
Book  of  Mt.  Athos  ""  (2d  ed.,  Athens,  1885)  gives 
technical  directions  for  the  production  of  these 
screens.  Philipp  Meyer. 

Bibuoorapht:  Symeon  of  Thessalonica,  Hcpl  rov  ayi'ov 
vaov,  in  MPG,  civ.;  Nicholas  of  Bulgaria,  xan^x^^^^  **P»i 
Venice.  1681;  H.  Brockhaus,  Die  Kunst  in  den  AthoS' 
Klostem,  Leipsic,  1891. 


IDEALISM. 


I.  Various  Types  of  Idealism. 
1 1.  German  Idealism. 

The  Movement  Characterized  (|  1). 
Leibnits  and  the  Pietists  (|  2). 
Kant's  Transcendentalism  (S  3). 
Lessing,  Herder,  and  Others  (J  4). 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Others  (S  5). 


Early  Views  of  Fichte  and  Schelling  * 
(I  6).  / 

Romanticism  (§7). 

Later  Views  of  Fichte  and  Schelling 
(§8). 

Hefcel's  System  (|  0). 

Schleiermacher  (I  10). 


Herbart  (I  11). 
Schopenhauer  (|  12).^ 
Idealism  in  the  Positive  Sciences 
(I  13). 
III.  English  and  American  Idealism. 
Early  Phases  (S  1). 
Modem  Idealism  ($  2). 


L  Various  Types  of  Idealism:  In  metaphysics 
idealism,  as  the  opposite  of  materialism  (q.v.),  is 
the  doctrine  that  ultimate  reality  is  of  the  nature 
of  mind,  or  thought-content;  in  epistemology  it  is 
the  view  that  knowledge  is  merely  subjective,  i.e., 
limited  to  ideas  and  states  of  mind.  The  term  is 
also  employed  in  art,  where  it  denotes  an  effort  to 
realize  the  highest  types  of  natural  objects  by 
eliminating  all  defects  peculiar  to  individual  speci- 
mens. In  its  popular  acceptation  idealism  repre- 
sents an  imaginative  treatment  of  subjects  and  a 
striving  after  perfection.  Plato  was  the  earliest 
representative  of  metaphysical  idealism.  Dissenting 
from  the  view  of  Heraclitus  that  everything  is  in 
a  state  of  flux  and  flow,  he  formulated,  in  the 
interest  of  ethics,  his  doctrine  of  eternal  unchanging 
ideas.  These  ideas,  or  incorporeal  essences,  exist 
objectively  in  a  supersensuous  world  and  form  the 
background  and  basis  of  the  ever-changing  phe- 
nomenal world.  Reality  is  not  inherent  in  the  in- 
dividual object,  as,  for  instance,  a  horse  or  a  tree, 
but  in  the  general  idea  of  horse  or  tree.  The  highest 
idea  is  the  idea  of  the  Good — a  self-realizing  end. 

In  modem  philosophy  at  least  three  kinds  of 
metaphysical  idealism  are  distinguished,  viz.,  sub- 
jective idealism,  objective  idealism,  and  absolute 
idealism.  The  first  is  represented  by  Fichte,  who 
found  the  source  of  the  object,  or  external  world, 
in  a  universal  subject  or  ego.  Starting  with  this 
universal  ejro  he  regarded  its  antithesis,  the  non- 
ego,  which  is  created  by  the  ego,  as  an  obstacle 


necessary  to  the  realization  of  the  intelligent  and 
ethical  self.  The  ego  (not  the  phenomenal  self,  but 
the  universal  self  conunon  to  all  finite  selves)  sets 
up  an  object  as  a  limit,  but  only  to  transcend  it, 
thus  giving  free  play  to  its  own  activity.  This  is 
done  in  the  successive  stages  of  knowledge,  begin- 
ning with  sensation  and  ending  with  moral  percep- 
tion. Fichte's  thought  is  ethical,  and  in  his  view 
nature  exists  only  as  material  for  the  realization  of 
duty.  Since  his  system  describes  what  ought  to  be, 
rather  than  what  is,  he  called  it  practical  idealism. 
If  all  limiting  non-egos,  including  that  of  finitude, 
could  be  actually  transcended,  the  universal  self 
then  attained  to  would  be  God.  The  term  objective 
idealism  may  be  applied  to  any  system  of  meta- 
physics that  recognizes  a  spiritual  reality  existing 
independent  of  a  conscious  subject  (Plato,  Leibnitz, 
Herbart,  etc.);  but  this  term  has  usually  been 
reserved  to  describe  the  system  of  Schelling.  By 
combining  Fichte's  doctrine  of  the  universal  ego 
with  the  Spinozistic  idea  of  a  neutral  basis  of  all 
existence,  Schelling  developed  his  system  of  identity. 
In  the  Absolute  object  and  subject,  the  real  and 
the  ideal,  nature  and  spirit,  are  identical.  This 
original  undifferentiated  unity,  which  is  perceived 
by  intellectual  intuition,  breaks  up  into  the  polar 
opposites  of  object  and  subject,  nature  and  spirit, 
negative  or  positive  being.  Though  the  subjective 
and  objective  phases  of  being  are  always  coexistent 
in  the  phenomenal  world,  in  consciousness  there  is  a 
preponderance  of  the  subjective,  while  in  nature, 
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the  negative  pole  of  being,  there  is  a  preponderance 
of  the  objective.  Hegel  is  the  originator  and 
greatest  representative  of  absolute  idealism.  Ac- 
cording to  this  metaphysical  doctrine,  existence  is 
not  only  spiritual,  but  it  is  a  single,  all-inclusive 
(therefore  absolute),  self-conscious  being,  which 
manifests  itself  as  nature  and  spirit.  In  this  view 
phenomena  are  neither  subjective  products,  nor 
copies,  nor  effects,  of  a  transcendent  reality,  but  are 
parts  of  the  living  reality  itself.  They  are  phe- 
nomena per  se,  and  exist  objectively  as  the  thought- 
content  of  the  absolute  mind,  or  Absolute  Idea, 
to  use  HegePs  expression.  The  phenomenal  world, 
therefore,  is  the  real  world,  and  there  is  no  other 
world.  With  Hegel  existence  is  rational  through- 
out; and,  indeed,  the  entire  process  of  history  is 
only  the  self-unfolding  of  the  one  ciniversal  divine 
reason.  Absolute  idealism  has  now  almost  com- 
pletely vanished  from  German  speculation,  though 
it  has  gained  a  strong  foothold  in  English  and 
American  thought.  Prominent  representatives  of 
the  doctrine  are  F.  H.  Bradley  and  Josiah  Royce. 

In  its  epistemological  reference  idealism  is  the 
opposite  of  realism.  While  the  realist  asserts  that 
we  have  knowledge  of  an  external  reality,  the  ideal- 
ist maintains  that  we  can  know  only  phenomena 
or  ideas  in  the  sense  of  Locke.  If  the  idealist  denies 
the  existence  of  such  an  external  reality,  holding 
that  ideas  are  only  modifications  of  the  mind,  he 
becomes  a  subjective  idealist  in  the  epistemologi- 
cal sense.  If  he  be  consistent,  he  will  deny  the 
existence  of  other  persons  than  himself  and  become 
a  solipsist;  for  in  his  view  such  persons  could  exist 
only  as  ideas  in  consciousness.  Perhaps  the  nearest 
approach  to  such  a  view  was  made  by  Bishop 
Berkeley,  who  held,  though  not  consistently,  that 
esse  is  percipt.  If  the  idealist  admits  that  phe- 
nomena are  not  purely  subjective,  that  they  have  a 
certain  problematical  existence,  he  becomes  a  cos- 
mothetic  idealist.  Descartes,  Kant,  and  most 
English  philosophers  have  been  cosmothetic  ideal- 
ists. Hubert  Evans. 

n.  German    Idealism:     By   German  Idealism  is 

meant  that  phase  of  intellectual  life  that  had  its 

origin  in  the  Enlightenment  (q.v.),  as 

I.  The        modified  by  German  conditions.    Eng- 

Move-       lish  and  French  representatives  of  the 

mentChar-  Enlightenment,  giving  precedence  to 

acterized.  sensation,  had  become  empiricists  and 
skeptics.  They  viewed  the  world  as 
a  great  mechanism,  adopted  hedonism  as  their 
ethics,  and  interpreted  history  from  a  subjective- 
critical  point  of  view.  The  situation  in  Germany 
was  just  the  reverse.  There  thought  was  given 
precedence  over  sensation;  and,  instead  of  em- 
piricism, idealism  was  dominant.  Ethics  was  based 
upon  norms  of  universal  validity,  instead  of  upon 
individual  whim;  history  was  interpreted  genetically 
as  a  rational  progress;  and  for  the  mechanical  con- 
ception of  the  world  the  organic,  or  dynamic,  view 
was  substituted.  Nature  was  seen  to  be  spiritual, 
as  well  as  spatial,  and  was  interpreted  teleologically. 
In  the  hands  of  Jacobi  and  Kant  Hume's  skep- 
ticism became  the  weapon  that  destroyed  the  in- 
fluence of  empiricism  and  thus  paved  the  way  for 
idealism.     For  the  Germans,  at  least,  Rousseau's 


radicalism  brought  into  question  the  vahie  of  the 
culture-ideals  of  the  Enlightenment,  and  implied 
them  to  seek  the  basis  of  culture  in  the  creative 
power  of  the  mind.  For  the  philosopher  Gennu 
idealism  usually  means  the  philosophy  of  Emt 
and  his  inunediate  followers,  while  for  the  histo- 
rian of  literature  it  may  mean  little  more  than  the 
personality  of  Goethe;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
characterize  the  literary  aspect  of  the  movement 
as  neo-Humanism.  However,  there  is  a  unity  is 
the  movement  that  cannot  be  ignored;  and  all  'tis 
varied  manifestations,  whether  in  science,  phil- 
osophy, literatiure,  art,  or  social  life,  are  properly 
treated  under  the  title  **  German  Idealism.*' 

Several  factors  contributed  to  give  the  Enlight- 
enment in  Germany  its  peculiarly  independent 
character;  but  notable  was  the  in- 
3.  Leibnitz  fluenoe  of  Leibnitz,  and  that  of  the 
and  the  Pietists.  Leibnitz  was  an  essentiallr 
Pietists,  religious  personality,  and  in  trans- 
planting the  spirit  of  the  £n%hten- 
ment  into  Germany  he  imparted  to  it  that  dis- 
tinctively ethical  and  religious  flavor  which  became 
characteristic  of  German  Idealism.  It  was  he  who 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  substituting  the  teleo- 
logical  for  the  mechanical  view  of  nature.  He 
transformed  the  atoms  of  the  materialists  into 
monads,  or  psychical  entities,  and  substituted  for 
natural  law  his  theory  of  preestablished  harmony. 
He  asserted  the  absolute  worth  of  the  individual 
against  the  destructive  monism  of  Spinoza,  and  saw 
in  the  progress  of  history  a  movement  of  the 
monads  toward  some  divine  end.  On  the  one  hsnd, 
he  made  the  development  of  materialism  and  skep- 
ticism impossible  in  Germany,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  brought  about  the  teleological  explanation 
of  the  history  of  the  universe  as  a  whole.  The 
teleological  and  idealistic  tendencies  of  Leibnitz 
were  strengthened  through  Pietism  (q.v.).  KIop- 
stock,  Herder,  Jacobi,  Goethe,  and  Jean  Paul,  all 
betray  in  their  works  the  Pietistic  influence. 

The  conceptual  framework  of  German  Idealism 
was  provided  by  Inomanuel  Kant  (q.v.),  who  was 
the  first  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
3.  Kant's   empirical  and  rationalistic  elements  of 
Transcen-  the   prevailing  dogmatic   philosophy, 
dentalism.   With  one  stroke  he  secured  for  mind 
priority  over  nature,  and  yet  without 
endangering  in  the  least  the  validity  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  scientific  investigation;   and,  by  giving 
the  primacy  to  the  practical  reason,   he  placed 
religion  and  ethics  on  a  sure  footing  and  broke  the 
ban  of  rationalism.    In   the  first  instance  Kant's 
work  was  purely  epistemological.    He  made  it  par- 
ticularly his  problem  to  rescue  natural  science  from 
the  (epistemological)  skepticism  of  Hume,  and  then 
to  rescue  religion  from  rationalism.     It  was  Kant 
who  utterly  demolished  the  rationalistic  arguments 
of  Anselm,  Descartes,  and  others,  for  the  existence 
of  God.    Science  is  valid,  but  it  has  to  do  only  with 
phenomena.    This  phenomenal  world,  however,  is 
produced  a  priori  by  the  activity  of  consciousness, 
reacting  upon  that  external  reality  whose  nature 
cannot  be  known.    The  very  fact  that  the  world  as 
we  know  it  is  only  the  siun  total  of  phenomena 
accounts  for  the  constancy  of  experience,  and  is 
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the  basis  of  the  universal  validity  of  certain  prin- 
ciples of  explanation.  Space  and  time,  and  the 
categories  of  the  understanding  are  subjective, 
ideal.  Taken  together  they  form  a  mold  in  which 
we  shape  the  impressions  coming  from  the  tran- 
scendent reality.  Thus,  the  principles  of  science  and 
the  laws  of  nature  are  universally  valid  because  they 
are  in  the  subject,  not  in  the  object.  Knowledge  of 
ultimate  reality  comes  through  the  practical  reason, 
particularly  through  the  a  priori  moral  law  in  us. 
Kant's  idea  of  inner  freedom  became  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  creative  genius.  The  phase  of  German 
Idealism  manifested  in  the  art  and  poetry  of  the 
period  has  been  called  esthetic-ethical  idealism. 
The  leaders  of  this  artistic  movement,  who  really 
popularized  idealism  and  made  it  part  of  the  life 
of  the  time,  were  not  intent  upon  solving  the  old 
philosophical  problems.  For  conceptual  thought 
they  substituted  the  creative  imagination. 

Klopstock  and  Wieiand  mark  the  turning-point 

toward     idealism,     though     their     contemporary, 

Lessing,  was  the  first  representative  of 

4.  Lessing,  the  movement  to  liberate  himself  com- 
Herder,     pletely  from  conventional  theology  and 

and  Others,  all  that  was  arbitrary  and  external  in 
German  culture  and  find  in  the  inner 
esthetic  and  ethical  development  of  the  mind  the 
ideal  to  be  followed.  Idealism  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  here  used  became  even  more  effective 
in  the  work  of  Herder.  His  break  with  the  En- 
lightenment was  complete.  In  his  large  application 
of  the  idealistic  method  to  the  interpretation  of 
science,  art,  and  history,  he  practically  reformed  all 
the  intellectual  sciences.  He,  too,  proceeded  from 
an  analysis  of  the  poetic  and  artistic  impulse,  and 
in  the  creative  activity  of  the  mind  he  found  the 
key  to  ethics,  esthetics,  and  religion.  From  this 
subjective,  or  idealistic,  view-point  ne  saw  the  pan- 
orama of  history  as  a  spiritualistic  development. 
If  Lessing's  great  work  was  to  introduce  idealism 
into  esthetics,  particularly  the  esthetics  of  dramatic 
poetry.  Herder's  greatest  service  to  the  idealistic 
cause  was  his  application  of  idealism,  as  a  method, 
to  the  interpretation  of  history.  What  Wieiand, 
Lessing,  and  others  had  done  for  poetic  art,  this 
Winckelmann  did  for  plastic  art.  He  too  found  in 
the  conception  of  the  free  creative  mind  the  basis 
of  ethics,  esthetics,  and  religion. 

The  great  representatives  of  the  idealistic  type 

of  mind  in  German  poetry  were  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

Against  the  exclusive   claims  of  the 

5.  Goethe,  esthetic  view  of  nature,  and  a  morality 
Schiller,     essentially  classical,  Goethe  emphasized 

and  Others,  the  moral  and  religious  worth  of  the 
individual,  thus  approaching  the  rig- 
orous ethical  teachings  of  Kant.  Schiller  combined 
the  epistemology  of  Kant  with  the  pantheism  of 
Goethe.  With  him  esthetic  values  were  the  chief 
types  of  intellectual  norms;  and  his  ethics  and 
religion  might  be  regarded  as  a  phase  of  esthetics. 
However,  the  esthetic  harmony  that  he  found  in 
the  universe  reacted  on  his  ethical  and  religious 
nature;  and,  despite  his  esthetic  view-point,  he 
must  be  classed  with  Kant  and  Fichte  as  one  of  the 
great  moral  teachers  of  Germany.  Schiller's  only 
consistent  follower  was  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt, 


who  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  neo- 
Humanistic  reform,  on  the  basis  of  the  new  esthetic- 
ethical  culture.  Jean  Paul  was  a  brilliant  repre- 
sentative of  the  anti-classical  type  of  idealism. 

The  basis  of  the  esthetic-ethical  movement  was 

Kant's  transcendental  idealism;    but,  while  Kant 

had  made  the  idealistic  position  secure, 

6.  Early     he  had  not  accounted  for  the  reality  of 

Views  of  the  world  of  nature,  with  all  that  it 
Fichte  and  means  to  the  poet  as  the  expression  of 

Schelling.  some  divine  purpose.  In  order  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  the  matter  it  was  felt 
that  the  human  consciousness  as  a  starting-point 
would  have  to  be  abandoned  and  an  absolute  con- 
sciousness posited,  from  which  reality  could  be 
deduced  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  employed  by 
Kant  for  human  consciousness.  The  first  to  attempt 
such  a  comprehensive  solution  of  the  problem  was 
Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte  (q.v.).  Starting  from  Kant's 
idealistic  position  he  endeavored  to  overcome  the 
dualism  involved  in  Kant's  doctrine  of  a  ^*  thing 
in  itself  "  by  bringing  this  mysterious  reality  into 
consciousness.  To  do  this  he  dropped  the  Kantian 
distinction  between  the  practical  and  the  theoretical 
reason,  and  conceived  of  the  absolute  mind,  or  ego, 
as  the  moral  reason.  In  his  view  all  existence  is 
psychical,  and  the  human  mind  is  only  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  absolute  ego.  Thus,  the  last  trace  of  a 
transcendent  reality  is  obliterated.  The  absolute 
ego  has  divided  itself  into  a  lai^ge  number  of  relative 
egos,  and  through  these  it  is  moving  progressively 
toward  its  own  destiny.  The  core  of  reality  lies  in 
human  personality,  in  the  finite  mind,  but  this  is 
caught  up  in  an  endless  process  of  development; 
and,  hence,  in  order  to  transcend  his  own  con- 
sciousness and  explain  the  progress  of  history, 
with  reference  to  the  past  and  the  future,  the 
philosopher  must  look  at  existence  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  absolute  ego.  In  this  way  Fichte 
developed  his  subjective  idealism,  bringing  into 
this  scheme  of  idealistic  evolution  every  phase  of 
human  experience.  Under  his  treatment  ethics, 
sociology,  esthetics,  and  religion  become  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  Absolute.  The  dualism  between 
mind  and  nature  he  overcame  by  dissolving  nature 
in  mind.  Schelling,  starting  from  the  Kant-Fichte 
point  of  view,  extended  the  conception  of  the  Abso- 
lute to  objective  nature.  His  system  may  be  chaiv 
acterized  as  a  sort  of  spiritualized  pantheism.  The 
world  is  a  continuous  process  from  inorganic  un- 
conscious nature  to  organic  conscious  nature,  and 
then  from  organic  nature  back  to  inorganic  nature. 
While  in  man  the  Absolute  reaches  consciousness, 
nature  remains  essentially  objective,  but  not  in  a 
materialistic  sense,  of  course.  Nature  with  Schelling 
is  a  system  of  spiritual  forces  similar  to  the  monads 
of  Leibnitz.  Extending  to  the  absolute  conscious- 
ness the  view  that  in  consciousness  subject  and 
object  are  identical,  Schelling  worked  out  his 
so-called  Identitatsphilosophie.  The  siun  total  of 
existence  then  becomes  the  Absolute  as  perceived 
by  itself.  Naturally  all  distinctions  and  qualities, 
which  are  created  by  a  finite  relational  conscious- 
ness, disappear  in  this  self-contemplation  of  the 
Absolute  by  itself,  and  existence  becomes  neutral. 
If  Fichte  had  interpreted  existence  ethically,  Schel- 
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ling  interpreto  it  esthetically.  While  with  Fichte 
the  Absolute  distributes  himself  in  finite  minds  in 
order  to  work  out  his  own  moral  development,  with 
Schelling  the  Absolute  comes  to  consciousness  in 
man  in  order  that  man  may  enjoy  the  esthetic  con- 
templation of  the  unity  of  mind  and  nature,  the 
identity  of  mind  with  its  sensuous  content. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  metaphysical  systems 
of  Fichte  and  Schelling  was  that  revival  of  poetic 
production  and  criticism  known  as 
7.  Roman-  Romanticism,  which  sprang  from  the 
ticism.  school  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  The 
union  of  poesy  with  the  metaphysical, 
or  religious,  view  of  life  became  a  recognized  prin- 
ciple of  art;  and  it  was  this  combination  that  secured 
for  idealism  the  final  triumph  over  the  narrow 
naturalism  and  rationalism  of  the  Enlightenment. 
Romanticism  brought  to  light  the  connection  of 
poetry  with  Christianity.  Just  as  Schiller  had  taken 
Kant's  epistemology  as  a  basis  for  the  explanation 
of  the  relation  of  esthetics  to  ethics,  so  now  the 
Kantian  position  was  utilized  to  explain  the  rela- 
tion of  religion  to  esthetics.  Thus,  from  Kant's 
idealism  came  a  new  analysis  of  religion,  illuminating 
with  a  new  light  the  problems  of  culture.  Roman- 
ticism gave  breadth  and  depth  to  the  historical 
view  and  dissolved  into  thin  air  those  time-worn 
conceptions  of  a  "  law  of  nature,"  "  common  sense," 
and  innate  norms  of  the  reason,  just  as  formerly  the 
Enlightenment  had  disposed  of  the  idea  of  a  super- 
natural, ecclesiastical  norm,  which  rested  upon 
these  conceptions.  The  leading  spirits  in  the 
romantic  movement  were  the  two  Schlegels,  though 
Fichte,  Schleiermacher,  Hegel,  Schelling,  Novalis, 
and  many  others  took  a  part  in  it.  Out  of  Roman- 
ticism sprang  a  new  impulse  for  systematic  thinking; 
and  through  the  political  catastrophes  of  the  time 
and  the  moral  earnestness  of  the  intellectual  leaders, 
idealistic  speculation  was  forced  to  apply  its  norms 
to  practical  social  problems. 

The  first  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  realistic-his- 
torical problems  were  the  founders  of  metaphysical 
idealism,  Fichte  and  Schelling.     Both 

8.  Later     betray  the  influence  of  Schleiermacher. 

Views  of  Realizing  the  inadequacy  of  their  phi- 
Fichte  and  losophy  to  meet  practical  needs,  they 

Schelling.  now  sought  an  ethical  and  religious 
ideal  which  should  unify  the  concrete 
content  of  spiritual  life  and  at  the  same  time  be  a 
necessary  deduction  from  the  metaphysical  back- 
ground of  existence.  Fichte  retained  his  idea  of  the 
moral  state  as  the  consummation  of  the  historical 
process,  but  he  no  longer  considered  this  state 
merely  as  a  postulate  of  progressive  freedom,  but 
as  a  concrete  civilized  state,  in  which  all  members 
of  society  share  in  the  blessings  of  religion,  morality, 
and  art.  In  this  remodeled  view  of  Fichte  religion 
is  dominant;  for  he  finds  that  only  religious  faith 
makes  possible  the  realization  of  the  moral  idea, 
and  thus  the  reality  of  the  external  world.  The 
world  is  ethical.  It  is  religious  faith  that  gives  an 
ultimate  aim  to  ethical  conduct,  that  makes  possible 
a  union  of  the  empirical  ego  with  its  metaphysical 
basis,  i.e.,  God.  His  ethics  is  thus  deprived  of  its 
formal  character  as  an  endless  progress  and  given 
a  definite  aim.     This  ethical  and   religious  view 


necessitates  a  modification  of  his  nnetaphjsics. 
The  background  of  empirical  consciousness  is  do 
longer  an  endless  progression  of  the  Absolute 
but  a  fixed  and  unchanging  divine  being,  k 
this  being  the  empirical  ego  has  its  origin,  and 
through  ethical  conduct  it  returns  to  its  sourcp. 
Similarly,  in  \new  of  moral  and  esthetic  needs. 
Schelling  was  forced  to  change  his  views.  In  apply- 
ing the  principle  of  identity  he  had  destroyed  all 
the  manifold  variety  of  existence,  and  thus  i:5 
reality;  and  in  describing  the  universe  as  a  quality- 
less  neutrum  he  had  only  caricatured  the  Absolute. 
His  philosophy  was  belied  by  every  phase  of  ex- 
perience. Just  as  Fichte,  so  ScheUing  sought  in 
religion  the  key  to  the  origin  and  destiny  of  man. 
The  phenomenal  world  takes  its  rise  in  the  absolute, 
self-determined  will  of  God,  and,  on  account  of  its 
origin,  it  necessarily  works  its  way  up  to  God  again. 
This  movement  back  to  God  is  a  religious  progress, 
through  mythology,  or  natural  religion,  up  to  Qhns^ 
tianity,  at  which  stage  the  union  of  man  with  God 
takes  place.  Thus,  Christianity,  whose  dogmas  are 
interpreted  evolutionistically  by  Schelling.  becomes 
the  end  and  purpose  of  history;  and  it  is  upon 
Christianity  that  ethics,  politics,  and  esthetics 
are  to  be  based. 

If  Fichte  and  Schelling  had  endeavored  to  find 
the  purpose  of  existence  in  some  concrete-  content, 
say  the  moral  state,  or  the  Christian 
9.  Hegel's  religion,  deducing  this  content  from 
System,  the  conception  of  God,  Hegel  solved 
the  problem  by  a  systematic  and 
logical  exploitation  of  the  conception  of  evolution, 
which  with  him  was  both  a  constituent  and  a  teleo- 
logical  principle.  The  conception  had  been  variously 
and  obscurely  employed  by  Leibnitz,  Lessing,  Kant, 
Herder,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  F.  Schlegel.  Then, 
on  the  basis  of  Kant's  transcendental  deduction, 
Fichte  and  Schelling  interpreted  the  process  of 
development  in  a  purely  idealistic  manner  as  the 
unconscious  opposition  of  the  Absolute  to  itself, 
and  the  conscious  and  gradual  removal  of  this 
opposition  by  self-absorption,  the  double  process 
following  necessarily  from  the  very  nature  of  mind. 
Hegel  makes  the  impulse  of  the  absolute  mind  a 
gradual  and  self-determined  process,  by  which  the 
Absolute  lifts  itself  from  mere  ]x>ssibility  and 
actuality  to  conscious,  free,  and  necessary  possession. 
Viewed  sub  specie  cBtemitatis  the  whole  process  is 
timeless,  and  only  to  a  finite  mind  does  it  appear  as 
an  endless  procession  in  time  and  space.  However, 
it  is  just  in  this  finite  view  that  the  ethical,  esthetic, 
and  religious  character  of  Hegel's  philosophy  man- 
ifests itself.  In  the  finite  consciousness  there  is  a 
separation  of  the  natural,  the  actual,  and  the  em- 
pirical from  the  spiritual,  the  free,  and  the  necessary. 
In  the  unity  reached  by  overcoming  this  divorce- 
ment of  the  finite  from  the  infinite  lies  religious 
blessedness,  perfect  beauty,  and  moral  freedom. 
Every  phase  and  stage  of  this  inner  teleological 
development  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  Absolute, 
and  all  variety  in  finite  experience  is  preserved  in 
the  higher  unity.  Nothing  is  lost.  Instead  of  being 
an  undifferentiated  substance,  or  a  qualityless 
neutrum^  the  Absolute  is  the  living,  vital  reality 
that  manifests  itself  in  hiunan  experience.     This 
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reality  is  spiritual,  and  the  guiding  principle  of  its 
upward  movement  is  the  fulfilment  of  its  own 
divine  purpose,  which  is  religious,  ethical,  esthetic. 
Religion  and  ethics  are  thus  a  necessary  product 
of  the  self-explication  of  the  Absolute,  or  God. 

The   religious   turn   that   idealistic  metaphysics 

had  taken  was  due  directly,  or  indirectly,  to  the 

influence  of  Schleiermacher,  the  most 

10.  Schleier-  specifically  religious  of  all  the  great 
macher.    philosophers.     In  his  own  system  he 

made  use  of  the  religious  consciousness 
in  an  original  and  striking  manner  to  solve  the 
practical  and  theoretical  problems  growing  out  of 
ICant's  critical  philosophy.  In  the  field  of  ethics 
he  was  the  most  conspicuous  exponent  of  German 
idealism.  What  Hegel  had  deduced  from  the  Abso- 
lute by  his  application  of  the  conception  of  develop- 
ment, Schleiermacher,  folloiii'ing  the  critical  method 
of  Kant,  sought  to  attain  by  an  analysis  of  empirical 
consciousness.  In  its  theoretical  attitude  toward 
being,  consciousness  is  receptive  and  seeks  to  com- 
bine the  data  of  sense  into  the  highest  possible  con- 
ceptual unity;  in  its  practical  attitude  consciousness 
is  active  and  transfers  the  aim  of  reason  from  the 
world  of  sense  to  the  world  of  conscious  freedom. 
However,  in  both  cases  thought  and  being  always 
remain  separate  for  the  finite  understanding.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  essential  unity  of  reality  which 
makes  possible  any  relation  of  thought  to  being, 
such  as  volition  to  being,  is  present  in  religious 
feeling.  While  Hegel  had  employed  a  deductive, 
dialectical  method  to  show  that  all  being  is  in  God, 
Schleiermacher  reached  this  unity  by  an  inductive 
process,  which  was  guided  by  feeling,  instead  of  by 
pure  reason.  Instead  of  starting  with  a  timeless 
and  spaceless  Absolute,  he  started  with  the  phenom- 
enal world.  His  task  was  to  analyze  the  reason  that 
dominates  the  actual  world  of  history,  to  bring  to 
light  its  various  purposes,  combine  them  into  a  total- 
ity representing  the  absolute  divine  purpose  of  the 
universe,  the  summum  bonuniy  and  to  show  that  the 
power  to  realize  this  ideal  lies  in  religious  conscious- 
ness. Schleiermacher's  practical  religious  interests 
now  took  him  into  the  field  of  theology.  For  his 
religious  philosophy  see  Schleiermacher,  Fried- 
rich  Ernst  Daniel. 

Herbart  stuck  even  more  closely  to  the  Kantian 

view-point,  but,  like  other  followers  of  Kant,  he 

sought  to  eliminate  the  conception  of 

11.  Herbart  an  unknowable  reality,  and  press  for- 

ward to  the  ultimate  nature  of  things. 
He  adopted  Kant's  analysis  of  consciousness,  but 
in  a  psychological  sense,  and  found  that  the  tran- 
scendental reality  consists  of  a  plurality  of  simple 
substances.  These  he  called  "  reals."  They  are 
psychical  in  nature  and  analogous  to  the  monads  of 
Leibnitz.  Through  their  relations  to  one  another 
and  to  human  consciousness  the  phenomenal 
world  is  brought  into  existence;  and  from  their 
teleological  cooperation  Herbart  deduces  a  divine, 
creative  intelligence,  analogous  to  the  monad- 
numadum  of  Leibnitz,  thus  opposing  sharply  cur- 
rent poetic  naturalism  and  Spinozism.  Herbart 's 
practical  and  social  philosophy,  which  is  based 
upon  the  judgments  of  the  soul  as  to  the  relations 
of  the  "  reals  "  to  each  other,  particularly  upon 


judgments  expressing  like  or  dislike,  also  tends 
toward  rationalism.  On  account  of  the  method 
employed  here,  Herbart  caUs  the  result  esthetics,  to 
which  he  subordinates  ethics.  In  his  view  the  ideal 
society  would  be  one  based  upon  the  insight  and 
activity  of  the  educated,  and  upon  the  rational 
education  of  youth,  and  realizing  in  its  organization 
the  natural  and  fundamental  ethical  ideas.  Herbart 
thus  became  not  only  a  reformer  of  psychology,  but 
of  pedagogy  as  well. 

The  last  great  representative  of  German  Idealism 

in  systematic  philosophy  was  Schopenhauer.   While 

with    him   the  phenomenal  world  is 

12.  Schop-  ideal,  i.e.,  existing  only  as  a  subjective 
enhauer.    idea,  its  objective  basis  is  not  a  *'  thing 

in  itaelf,"  as  Kant  taught,  but  a  univer- 
sal will.  This  Schopenhauer  interprets  as  a  blind, 
illogical,  aimless  impulse,  without  any  original 
ethical  tendency  whatsoever.  Through  the  blind 
impulse  of  this  world-will  arises  human  intelligence 
and  the  phenomenal  world.  History  loses  all  tel- 
eological significance  and  becomes  an  irrational 
and  endless  progression.  Ethics,  therefore,  as  the 
philosophy  of  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  world, 
can  only  proclaim  the  aimlessness  of  the  oosmical 
process  and  seek  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  stilling  the 
will.  This  quietizing  of  the  will  is  effected  by  recog- 
nizing the  aimlessness  of  the  process  and  resign- 
ing oneself  to  it  completely.  For  these  teachings 
Schopenhauer  found  a  support  in  Buddhism,  which 
was  then  just  becoming  known  in  the  Occident. 
He  was  bitter  in  his  hatred  of  what  he  thought  the 
selfishness  and  sensuality  of  Judaism,  in  which  he 
found  the  roots  of  deceptive  theism.  The  pure 
Christianity  of  Christ  he  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
mystical  quietism.  Though  his  metaphysical  work, 
Die  Welt  aU  Wille  und  VorsteUungy  appeared  as  early 
as  1819,  his  teachings  found  no  popular  reception 
till  after  the  wane  of  Hegel's  influence  in  Germany. 
The  effects  of  this  idealistic  development  are 
apparent  in  the  positive  sciences  not  less  than  in 

metaphysics.    In  accordance  with  the 

13.  Ideal-    idea  of  the  oneness  of  the  world,  the 
ism  in  the   natural  sciences   have   been   given   a 

Positive  subordinate  position,  or  else  reduced 
Sciences,  to  natural  philosophy.  The  new  spirit 
is  manifested  even  more  clearly  in  the 
historical  sciences,  where  the  genetic  method  is 
everywhere  employed  and  individual  facts  are 
treated  in  relation  to  the  whole  development.  For 
instance,  the  historian  of  literature  or  art  now  seeks 
to  bring  the  facts  with  which  he  is  dealing  into 
relation  with  other  phases  of  life  and  thus  grasp 
the  life  and  ideals  of  a  nation  as  a  whole.  Similarly, 
the  philologist  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  study 
of  one  language,  but  seeks  to  correlate  it  with 
kindred  tongues  and  reconstruct  the  inner  life  of 
the  people.  Even  in  the  field  of  jurisprudence  the 
genetic  method  has  been  adopted  and  particular 
stress  laid  on  the  development  of  common  law. 
The  effect  of  this  idealistic  movement  may  also  be 
observed  in  theology.  Here  deistic  efforts  to  base 
Christianity  on  a  general  theory  of  religion  have 
been  replaced  by  a  more  penetrating  psychological 
analysis,  together  with  a  genetic  view  of  religious 
history;   though  it  should  be  addcii  that  repeated 
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and  earnest  attempts  have  been  made  to  rescue  the 
core  of  Christianity  from  the  general  flux  of  history 
and  give  to  it  a  fixed  character.  Since  it  is  in  the 
universities,  chiefly,  that  the  sciences  are  cultivated, 
naturally  the  universities  have  been  reorganized 
in  conformity  to  the  changed  ideals.  It  was  in  the 
University  of  Jena  that  German  Idealism  got  its 
first  foothold.  From  here  the  new  educational 
ideal  went  forth  to  the  newly  established  universities 
of  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  Bonn,  Breslau,  and  Munich, 
and  into  the  secondary  schoob.  The  effect  of  this 
reform  has  been  to  rescue  philosophy  from  its 
servile  position  in  the  faculty  of  liberal  arts  and 
give  it  the  position  of  that  piure  and  true  science 
which  determines  the  principles  of  all  other  science, 
whether  theoretical  or  practical. 

(E.  Troeltsch.) 

III.  English  and  American  Idealism:  In  Great 
Britain  the  earlier  representatives  of  Idealism 
were  Ralph  Cud  worth,  Samuel  Clarke,  and  George 
Berkeley  (qq.v.).  Cud  worth,  one  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Platonists  (q.v.),  in  opposition  to  the  sen- 
sualistic  philosophy  of  Hobbes,  in  his  True  Inn 
tellectual  System  of  the  Universe  (1678),  maintained 
that  the  human  mind  participates  in 

I.  Early    the  archetypal  ideas  which  are  eter- 

Phases.  nal  in  the  mind  of  God;  by  divine  il- 
lumination these  ideas  are  quickened 
in  the  soul.  Clarke's  idealism  appears  in  his  fa- 
mous argument  for  the  being  of  God,  based  upon 
innate  conceptions  of  space  and  time,  of  being,  of 
necessary  existence,  and  of  the  infinite  {Demons 
stration  of  the  Being  and  AttribtUes  of  God,  1705), 
and  in  his  doctrine  of  the  absolute  right — ^the 
"  eternal  fitness  of  things  " — derived  from  his  doc- 
trine of  God  (The  Unchangeable  Obligations  of 
Natural  Religion,  1706).  Berkeley  affirmed  that 
all  ideas  are  only  states  or  motions  of  the  spirit. 
So-called  material  properties  have  no  existence 
outside  of  the  spirits  in  which  the  perception  arises; 
accordingly,  the  universe  consists  only  of  spirits 
and  their  ideas.  The  source  of  these  ideas  is  God, 
by  whom  they  are  impartially  and  immutably 
created  (Selections  from  Berkeley's  Works,  edited 
by  A.  C.  Fraser,  London,  1891).  In  America  dur- 
ing this  period.  Idealism  found  a  voice  in  Jonathan 
Edwards  (1758).  In  his  Notes  on  the  Mind,  penned 
ere  he  had  reached  early  manhood,  is  a  doctrine  of 
the  world  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Berkeley,  although 
not  dependent  on  him,  which  in  some  aspects  an- 
ticipates the  absolute  idealism  of  Hegel.  "  The 
material  imiverse  exists  nowhere  but  in  the  mind." 
"  All  material  existence  is  only  in  idea."  "  That 
which  truly  is  the  substance  of  all  bodies  is  the  in- 
finitely exact,  and  precise,  and  perfectly  stable 
Idea,  in  God's  mind,  together  with  his  stable  will, 
that  the  same  shall  gradually  be  conmaunicated  to 
US,  and  to  other  minds,  according  to  certain  fixed 
and  established  Methods  and  Laws  "  (Notes  34,  40, 
13,  in  his  Works,  New  York,  1830). 

In  recent  thought  Idealism  has  well-nigh  sup- 
planted other  forms  of  interpretation  of  the  world. 
The  point  of  view  is  that  '*mind  has  the  impor- 
tance of  a  universal  and  cosmical  principle  of  real- 
ity." The  field  is,  however,  divided  into  various 
sections.     (1)  As  applied  to  epistemology  or  the 


grounds  upon  which  our  thought  of  reality  is 
shown  to  be  valid,  the  principal  representatives  are 
B.  P.  Bowne  (Theory  of  Thought  and 
2.  Modem  Knowledge,  New  York,  1897)  and 
Idealism.  G.  T.  Ladd  (PhOoaophy  of  KnovMge, 
New  York,  1897).  (2)  In  metaphyacs, 
F.H.  Bradley  (Appearance  and  Reality,  London,  1897) 
holds  that  all  finite  things  of  every  variety  are  in 
the  last  analysis  unreal,  yet  these  are  aspects  of 
the  one  Absolute,  and  it  or  he  is  their  reality. 
J.  Royce  (The  World  and  the  Individual,  2  vok.. 
New  York,  1900-01)  presents  the  ultimate  reality 
as  the  "  internal  meaning  of  an  idea."  In  agree- 
ment with  Royce,  A.  E.  Taylor  (Elements  of  Mda- 
physics.  New  York,  1907)  declares  that  the  Abso- 
lute is  a  conscious  Life  which  simultaneously  and  in 
perfect  imity  includes  in  its  experience  the  totality 
of  existence,  i.e.,  existence  is  ultimately  mental 
(3)  In  the  philosophy  of  religion  treated  from  the 
idealistic  point  of  view,  the  principal  writers  are 
J.  Caird  (Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  ReUgum, 
Glasgow,  1880),  with  profound  reliance  upon  Hegel's 
great  work  on  the  same  subject,  and  G.  T.  Ladd 
(Philosophy  of  Religion,  New  York,  1905).  (4)  In 
ethics,  in  which  the  end  is  presented  as  realization 
of  the  rational  self,  the  more  significant  works  are 
those  by  F.  H.  Bradley,  Ethical  Studies  (London, 
1876);  T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics  (ib. 
1883);  J.  H.  Muirhead,  Elements  of  Ethics  (ib. 
1892);  J.  S.  Mackenzie,  Manual  of  Ethics  (4th  ed., 
New  York^  1901);  G.  H.  Pahner,  Field  of  Ethics 
(Boston,  1901);  idem.  Nature  of  Goodness  fib. 
1904);  G.  T.  Ladd,  Philosophy  of  Conduct  (New 
York,  1902),  and  J.  Royce,  Philosophy  of  Loyalty 
(ib.  1908).  (5)  As  an  interpretative  principle  as  ap- 
plied to  the  history  of  religion  and  especially  to  the 
development  of  Christian  doctrine,  vindicating  the 
rational  element  in  these,  against  the  denial  of  the 
same  in  a  proposed  return  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  Gospel  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
against  the  principle  of  external  authority,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  E.  Caird,  Evolution  of  Rdigion 
(Glasgow,  1893)  and  Evolution  of  Theology  in  the 
Greek  Philosophers  (ib.  1900-02),  and  J.  Watson, 
Philosophical  Basis  of  Religion  (ib.  1907). 

C.  A.  B. 
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Der  Idealiemua  dee  Chrietenthume,  K6nigsberg.  1862; 
A.  Grant,  in  Fortnigkay  Review,  xv  (1871),  363-374; 
H.  Taine,  History  of  Engliah  LUerature,  London,  1877; 
T.  Carlyle.  Characterietica,  in  his  Worke,  London.  1882; 
W.  L.  Davidson,  in  Mind,  xiu  (1888).  80-03;  J.  Wedg- 
wood, Ideals  of  Life,  New  York,  1888;  A.  Ricardou.  Dt 
V  idial,  Paris,  1801;  A.  Drews.  Deuteche  Spekulation  stit 
Kant,  Leipsic.  1803;  R.  Eucken.  Qrundbegriffe  der  Gegen- 
wart,  ib..  1803;  idem.  Lebensansdiauunoen  der  grossen 
Denker,  ib.,  1800;  M.  Pujo.  VIdfalieme  inifgnU,  Paris, 
1804;  J.  Merz.  Eii^pean  Thought  in  the  19th  Century, 
2  vols..  Edinburgh.  1806-1003:  C.  Renouvier,  Introduction 
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A.  Vierkandt.  Naturvdlker  und  KuUurvdlker,  Leipric,  1896; 
C.  F.  d'Arcy,  Idealimn  and  Theology,  ib.  1899;  T.  Ziegler. 
Die  oeiatigen  und  eonalen  Strdmungen,  Berlin,  1899;  A.  R. 
Darron,  in  Ideal  Review,  July.  1901;  H.  Sturt,  Pereonal 
Idealiem,  London.  1902;  W.  R.  Inge.  Pereonal  Idealism 
and  Myaticiem,  London,  1907;  H.  Hughes,  Ideen  und 
Ideale,  WOrsburg,  1907;  I.  W.  Riley,  American  Philoao- 
phy,  pp.  61  sqq..  New  York,  1907;  F.  J.  Schmidt.  Zur 
Wiedirgtburt  dee  Idealismue,  Leipaic,  1907. 

IDIOMATA.     See  Communicatio  Idiomatum. 

IDOLATRY:  In  this  article  Idolatry  means  not 
so  much  the  worship  of  images  (see  Images  and 
Image  Worship)  as  the  worship 
Early  of  other  than  the  '  national  God  of 
Divine  the  Hebrews.  The  oneness  of  God, 
Names  through  which  objects  of  religious 
and  Con-  regard  outside  of  himself  are  conceived 
ceptions.  as  idols,  is  at  the  first  glance  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  Old-Tes- 
tament religion.  It  is  this  also  which  binds  together 
the  great  monotheistic  religions  of  the  world  and 
guarantees  them  their  place  in  the  science  of  the 
spirit  over  against  the  natural  science  of  religion. 
The  Old  Testament  does  not  regard  this  as  a  new 
idea  in  Mosaic  times,  but  as  then  associated  with 
the  name  of  Yahweh,  the  God  who  had  led  Israel 
out  of  Egypt.  It  is  this  conception  of  unity  which 
must  be  kept  constantly  in  the  mind  in  making 
the  demarcation  between  worship  of  God  and  of 
idols  in  the  New-Testament  sense.  From  this 
standpoint  the  old  name  Elohim  was  inappropriately 
kept  in  use  in  the  Old  Testament  for  Yahweh,  and 
no  difficulty  was  felt  by  the  writer  of  Gen.  ii.  4  sqq. 
in  employing  the  term  Yahweh-Elohim.  The 
"  Fear  "  whom  Isaac  invoked  (Gen.  xxxi.  42,  53, 
R.V.)  was  the  forefathers'  God  whom  the  children 
call  Yahweh.  And  while  the  priestly  historian  of 
the  past  uses  with  force  the  name  El  Shaddai  as 
preceding  the  use  of  Yahweh  (Ex.  vi.  3,  cf.  Gen. 
xvii.  1),  the  identification  of  the  Canaanitic  El  Elyon 
with  Yahweh  is  explicit  in  the  mouth  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xiv.  22).  These  combinations  with  the  word 
El  express  generally  the  idea  of  divinity.  A  similar 
content  is  implied  in  the  other  Semitic  names  for 
God  as  Lord  (see  Baal)  or  as  king  (see  Moloch), 
which  in  the  beginning  of  the  Yahweh  religion  were 
ethically  inapplicable  to  Yahweh.  The  protest  of 
Hosea  and  of  Jeremiah  are  marked  against  the  ideas 
which  were  bound  up  in  the  application  of  these 
names  to  Yahweh. 

But  ever  stronger  appears  the  revulsion  against 
the  worship  of  other  gods  which  the  worship  of  the 
one  true  God  caused  as  their  irrecon- 
Native      cilable    opposition    to   his  unity  ai>- 
Conceptions  peared    and    they    were    rejected    as 
Dangerous  heathenish.    That  this  took  its  roots 
to  the  Idea  in  the  popular  religion  of  Israel  appears 
of  Oneness,  from   the   fact   that   personal   names 
from  the  time  of  Joshua  nowhere  con- 
tain the  names  of  heathen  deities,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  compounded  with  the  name  of  Yahweh 
or  with  what  were  regarded  as  equivalents,  AdhoUf 
Baalf  Mdekhf  or  Zur,    But  among  the  neighboring 
peoples  deity  had  been  split  up  into  a  large  number 
of  deities,  a  process  which  might  easily  have  been 
accomplished    in    Israel.      Patriarchal    narratives 
knew  of  an  El  of  Beth-el,  an  EWOlam  of  Beer-sheba, 


an  El  Elyon  and  an  El  Shaddai;  Moses  built  an 
altar  to  Yahweh  Niasi  and  Gideon  one  to  Yahioeh 
^OUmty  Abraham's  ofifering  was  to  Yahweh  Yireh, 
and  Absalom  had  a  vow  to  "  Yahweh-in-Hebron." 
The  keen  insight  of  the  prophets  discerned  the 
danger  in  this  apparent  multipUcity,  and  the  foiv 
mula  in  Deut.  vi.  4  is  aimed  not  so  much  at  any 
plurality  as  at  the  possible  splitting  of  the  person- 
ality of  Yahweh  into  many  gods.  With  this  went 
the  protest  in  the  northern  kingdom  against  the 
mixing  of  the  names  of  Baal  and  Yahweh  which 
might  produce  a  confusion  with  the  Baalim  of  the 
heathen,  instanced  in  the  substitution  of  BoafieUi, 
*'  shame,"  for  Baal  (see  Baal).  Similar  in  intent 
was  the  campaign  against  the  high  places  (q.v.). 

Not  less  dangerous  than  this  possible  dissolution 
of  the  unity  of  Yahweh  from  within  was  the  ob- 
trusion from  without  of  the  survivab 
External  of  nature  religion  in  the  form  of  wor- 
Dangers  ship  of  stones  of  various  sorts  (see 
Menacing  Memoriaus  and  Sacred  Stones) 
Unity.  which  were  associated  with  the  worship 
paid  by  the  patriarchs,  Moses,  Joshua, 
and  Samuel.  How  strong  a  vehicle  for  an  evil 
syncretism  these  objects  might  become  is  recognized 
in  such  passages  as  Micah  v.  13;  Deut.  vii.  5;  Lev. 
xxvi.  30.  With  these  must  be  mentioned  the  Asherah 
(q.v.),  which,  as  the  usual  accompaniment  of  the 
Canaanitic  altars,  had  gained  entrance  into  the 
Hebrew  cult,  and  was  found  even  in  the  temple 
(II  Kings  xxi.  7),  and  obscene  figures  (I  Kings 
XV.  13).  A  similar  danger  arose  from  the  groves 
and  from  the  tree-cult  (see  Groves  and  T^es, 
Sacred)  so  often  brought  into  connection  with  the 
patriarchs  and  with  later  leaders  (e.g..  Gen.  xiii.  18; 
Judges  iv.  5,  vi.  11)  and  equally  with  Canaanitic 
cults  (Gen.  xii.  6),  betraying  a  conmiunity  of  wor- 
ship in  earlier  times.  Against  this  such  protests 
were  filed  as  that  in  Hos.  iv.  13.  Other  indications 
of  syncretism  are  found  in  the  sacred  prostitution 
of  males  and  females  (I  Kings  xiv.  24),  which  even 
entered  the  temple  (II  Kings  xxiii.  7),  in  self- 
mutilation  (see  Mutilations,  I  Kings  xviii.28),and 
in  the  offering  of  children  in  sacrifice  (II  Kings 
xvi.  3).  Indeed,  the  Old  Testament  is  full  of  tes- 
timony to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Yahweh,  even 
while  recognizing  itself  as  such  a  people,  was  at 
times  open  to  the  allurements  offered  either  by 
the  indulgence  or  the  ritualistic  abstinence  fostered 
by  the  native  cults  about  it.  This  tendency  is 
registered  early  in  the  history  by  such  passages  as 
Judges  X.  6.  Yet  that  the  great  number  of  place 
names  in  Palestine  derived  from  the  names  of 
heathen  deities  indicates  always  Israelitic  worship 
of  idols  in  those  places  is  more  than  the  facts  war- 
rant. The  Amama  tablets  prove  that  these  names 
are  the  legacy  of  a  period  anterior  to  that  of  the 
Judges  in  a  land  already  thickly  populated.  Still, 
the  earlier  material  in  the  Book  of  Judges  proves 
that  in  ancient  times  the  people  indulged  in  prac- 
tises which  were  not  merely  debased  forms  of  Yah- 
weh worship,  but  were  lapses  into  practise  of  Ca- 
naanitic cults.  The  effect  of  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  was  the  realization  of  a  fact  known  be- 
fore, the  national  character  of  the  worship  of  Yah- 
weh. 
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Yet  this  political  development  opened  a  new  way 
for  the  infiltration  of  worship  of  other  deities. 
While  doubtless  the  large  harem  of 
Develop-  Solomon  was  not  formed  without  ref- 
ment  in  erenoe  to  political  contingencies,  it 
the  Regal  was  only  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
Period,  erection  of  sanctuaries  to  other  gods. 
More  significant  is  the  domestication 
in  Israel  of  the  Phenician  Ashtoreth  (q.v.),  the 
Moabitic  Chemosh  (q.v.),  and  the  Ammonitic 
Moloch  (q.v.),  under  whose  protection  the  capital 
was  placed.  Thus  three  motives  contributed  to 
the  introduction  of  a  syncretistic  worship;  political 
motives  which  in  part  underlay  Solomon's  gathering 
of  a  harem;  the  syncretism  of  calf-worship  in  the 
northern  kingdom  by  appropriation  of  a  Baal-cult 
in  Yah weh- worship;  and  the  introduction  of  new 
deities  under  the  dynasty  of  Omri,  which  passed 
them  on  into  Judah  through  Athaliah.  In  the 
eighth  century,  through  the  development  which 
brought  the  Mesopotamian  powers  into  the  West, 
a  new  stream  of  foreign  religious  customs  began  to 
cut  its  cliannel  into  Israel.  New  deities,  new  ob- 
jects of  cultic  meaning,  were  borne  on  this  stream 
(Jer.  xix.  4;  Ezek.  xxviii.  14),  and  the  worship  of 
the  stars  was  included  (II  Kings  xvii.  IG).  Amos 
(v.  26),  Isaiah  (ii.5),and  the  author  of  the  Books  of 
Kings  knew  of  hasts  of  deities  derived  from  these 
sources  (cf.  Jer.  xxxix.  3),  and  in  Judah  Manasseh 
opened  wide  the  gates  for  their  entrance.  The 
temple  and  private  houses  were  made  the  dwelling- 
places  of  these  new  deities  (II  Kings  xxi.  3-7, 
xxiii.  4-12;  Ezek.  viii.  12).  The  worship  of  the 
sun  and  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  came  into  prom- 
inence, as  well  as  that  of  the  "  Queen  of  Heaven." 
Tammuz,  the  Babylonian  Adonis  (Ezek.  viii.  14), 
and  Philistine  and  Egyptian  deities  found  entrance. 
While  the  reformation  of  Josiah  removed  the  em- 
blems of  these  cults,  the  cult  itself  wa,s  not  destroyed 
but  continued,  not  merely  in  Samaria,  but  in  Jeru- 
salem itself,  until  the  Exile,  in  syncretistic  union 
with  the  cult  of  Yahweh.  The  persistent  strength 
of  the  religion  of  Yahweh  in  the  midst  of  these 
assaults  was  manifested  in  the  opposition  of  proph- 
ecy, contending  for  the  unity  of  that  deity.  A 
point  of  rebuke  is  found  for  Israel  in  the  fact  of  the 
fidelity  of  the  heathen  to  their  deities.  And  the 
prophet  rises  to  the  conception  of  the  world-wide 
rule  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

While  externally  the  Babylonian  exile  drew  a 
boimdary  Hne  between  the  idolatrous  tendencies  of 
the  earlier  people  and  the  post-exilic 
Exilic  and  iconoclastic  type,  there  are  many  signs 
Post-Exilic  among  the  exiles  of  relapse  into  the 
Develop-    old  idolatry  and  of  lapses  into  newer 
ment.       forms  (Ezek.  xiv.  1-8;    Isa.  xlii.  17). 
While  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the 
Babylonian  chief  gods  Bel,  Marduk,  Nebo,  obtained 
firm  lodgment,  a  sort  of  fatalism  appeared  in  the 
worship  of  Gad  and  Meni  (qq.v.)  as  is  indicated  by 
Isa.  Ixv.  11.    Traces  of  adoption  of  cults  from  the 
Persians  are  hard  to  discover.   The  little  book  of  To- 
bit  suggests  a  mingling  from  the  side  of  demonology 
(see  AsMODEUs).     The  period  immediately  before 
the  exit  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  shows 
that  intimately  connected  with  the  development  of 


a  faith  is  degeneration  and  rankness  d  i 
Thus  the  Maccabean  epoch  revealed  &  ba  i 
flaring-up  of  the  idolatrous  inclination  as  the |i^| 
to  a  period  of  martyrdom  and  victory  for  Iiidi| 
faith.  Greek  religion  found  ready  entr&Dfieailil 
standing-ground  among  the  Jews.  The  high  pill 
Joshua,  who  changed  his  name  to  JasQD,sBil&l 
cimus  appeared  as  leaders  of  the  Greek  pA 
Not  only  was  there  sent  a  contributi(Hi  totbgttl 
official  feast  of  the  Melkart-Heracles  of  T^  hi  I 
in  Jerusalem  a  sanctuary  was  consecrated  to  Oi«»  I 
pian  Zeus  and  on  Gerizim  one  to  Zeus  Xeiuoi  k  I 
only  this,  but  there  arose  in  the  dty  b^  tk  I 
gates  altars  to  Greek  deities  like  Artemis,  Apd^  I 
and  Hecate.  This  time  it  was  not  the  liTing  id  I 
of  prophecy  which  armed  the  opposition  to  te  I 
doings,  but  for  the  first  time  the  writtes  mi  I 
through  which  alone  not  merely  the  natioml  r  { 
ligion,  but  the  religion  of  mankind  could  btet^ 
lished.  (P.  KLBDflB^ 

Biblioorapht:  The   literature    under    Images  axs  bya  ' 
Worship  and  the  appropriate  sections  in  voifa  oi  Ai 
History  of  Israel  (flee  under  Ahab)  should  be  taarid 
Also:   F.  Creuser,  Symbolik  und  Mi^holoffie.  toI.  ouDn- 
stadt.    1841;     £.    M.    de    Voga^.    M^lantfet  d'vdMm 
orientale,  Paris,  1S68;    A.  Kuenen.  0<xisdienM  ess  ini 
•     2  vols..  Harlem,  18G9-70;   R.  Sxncnd^  Lekrhuekd^dSi^ 
mentiicfien  ReligionagetchUhte,  Freiburg,   1893;  C  P.  fHk 
Geschichte  der  Religion,  vol.  L.  Gotha.  1805;   G.  B.  Gnp» 
Hebrew    Proper    Names,    London.     1896;      H.    WiBcUs. 
ThotUafeln  von   Tel-Amama,    Berlin,    1890.    Eng.  ttwd, 
ib.,  1896;    Chantepie  de  la  Sausaaye,  Reliffionageididti, 
i.  384-467,   TQbingen.    1905;     DB,    ii,    445-448;    EB,l 
2152-2158;    JE,  xii.  568-569. 

IDXm^lL    See  Edom. 

IGNAiroS  (ig-ne'shi-us)  OF  ANTIOCH:  little 
is  known  of  the  life  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch  ezeqit 

what  may  be  gathered  from  the  lett«i 

Life  of      bearing  his  name.     Ireiueus  (Heer.  \\ 

Ignatius,    xxviii.  4)  quotes  him  as  a  martyr  who 

was  condemned  to  be  thrown  to  tk 
beasts;  Origen  quotes  him  onoe  (Prologue  to  Cant), 
and  in  the  sixth  homily  on  Luke  mentions  him  as 
the  successor  of  Peter  in  the  bishopric  of  Antioch, 
giving  the  same  account  of  his  death  as  Irensus. 
Eusebius  knows  no  independent  facts,  and  the 
chronology  of  the  lists  of  the  bishops  of  Antioch 
which  he  gives  is  doubtful.  He  too  calls  him  the 
second  bishop;  though  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
(vii.  46)  combine  two  traditions  by  mo-lring  Peter 
appoint  first  Euodius,  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  Ignatius,  and  then  Ignatius.  Purely  l^endary 
are  the  assertions  that  Ignatius  was  the  child  men- 
tioned in  Matt,  xviii.  4,  and  that  he  was  a  disciple 
of  John  or  of  Peter.  The  Acta  Martyrii  relating  to 
him  must  also  be  abandoned  as  historical  sources. 
Two  independent  accounts  exist,  the  Marhfrium 
Colbertinum  (first  published  by  Ussher  in  a  Latin 
version,  1647,  then  by  Ruinart  in  Greek,  16S9), 
which  is  identical  with  the  Syriac  version  given  in 
part  by  Cureton  and  in  full  by  Mdsinger  (1872); 
and  the  Martyrium  Vaticanumy  published  by 
Dressel  from  a  Vatican  manuscript,  after  Ussher 
had  given  a  slightly  different  text  from  one  at 
Oxford.  Besides  these  there  are  three  others 
formed  by  a  combination  of  the  two;  but  the 
authenticity  of  even  the  Colbertinum^  which  has  the 
best  claim,  is  now  seldom  defended.     This  result 
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has  been  reached  on  the  basis  of  contradictions 
between  it  and  the  letters,  of  its  frequent  unhis- 
torical  statements,  and  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
known  to  any  ancient  writer.  It  cannot  have  be^n 
composed  earlier  than  the  fifth  century.  The  one 
source  is  therefore  the  epistles,  which  purport  to 
have  been  written  during  the  journey  of  Ignatius 
from  Antioch  to  Rome  to  suffer  martyrdom. 

In  all  there  are  fifteen  letters  bearing  the  name  of 

Ignatius,    evidently    of    varying    age    and    value. 

Seven  of  these  (Ad  EphesioSf  Ad  Mag- 

The        nesios,  Ad  Trallianoa,  Ad  RxjmanoSy  Ad 

Ignatian    PhiladelphenoSf  Ad  SmymceoSy  AdPolj/- 

Letters,  carpum)  are  found  in  a  shorter  and  a 
longer  Greek  recension.  The  latter 
adds  five  more  (Ad  Mariam  Cassobolitam^  with  a 
letter  from  Mary  to  Ignatius,  Ad  Tarsenses,  Ad 
AntiochenoSf  Ad  Heronem  diaconum  Antiochenum, 
and  Ad  Philippenses);  and  finally  there  are  three 
found  only  in  a  Latin  text,  two  to  St.  John  and  one 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  her  reply  to  it.  These  last 
are  wholly  worthless,  and  were  probably  composed 
originally  in  Latin.  Of  the  shorter  Greek  recension 
(known  as  G')  there  is  only  a  single  manuscript,  the 
Codex  Mediceo-Laurentinus,  and  two  copies  made 
from  it;  but  there  is  also  a  Latin  version  (first 
published  by  Ussher,  1644,  from  two  manuscripts, 
of  which  one  has  since  been  lost),  quite  accurate 
and  of  value  for  the  restoration  of  the  text;  a  Syriac 
one,  incomplete,  and  an  Armenian  one  based  upon 
it;  and  a  fragment  of  a  Copto-Sahidic  one.  This 
shorter  recension  was  first  published  in  Greek  by 
Vossius,  1644.  Of  the  numerous  later  editions, 
those  of  Zahn  and  Lightfoot  are  the  most  scholarly. 
The  longer  or  interpolated  Greek  recension  (G^) 
exists  in  several  manuscripts,  as  does  also  a  Latin 
version  of  it;  and  the  Armenian  version  mentioned 
above  contains  the  additional  letters.  It  was  first 
published  by  Paca?us  ii^  1557  and  independently  by 
Gessner  two  years  later;  of  modem  editions  Zahn's 
is  the  most  reliable.  Finally  three  letters  (to  the 
Ephesians,  the  Romans,  and  Polycarp)  were  dis- 
covered in  a  still  shorter  recension,  though  only  in 
a  Syriac  version,  and  first  published  by  Cureton  in 
1845  from  two  manuscripts  found  in  the  Nitrian 
desert  in  1839  and  1843,  and  again  in  1849  with 
the  additional  use  of  a  third,  found  in  1847. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  these  letters 

for  the  early  constitutional  history  of  the  Church, 

the  question  of  their  authenticity  has 

Their       been  much  discussed.    The  first  period 

Authen-  in  the  history  of  their  criticism  goes 
ticity.  down  to  the  discovery  of  G'.  In  it  at 
least  the  three  Latin  epistles  were 
abandoned,  even  by  Baronius.  As  to  the  others, 
Roman  Catholic  theologians  were  usually  inclined 
to  defend  the  authenticity  of  all  those  contained 
in  G',  and  the  Protestants  to  deny  it.  With  the 
publication  of  G^  begins  the  second  period,  in  which 
G*  was  generally  recognized  as  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  original  text,  G'  as  interpolated.  The  latter 
was  defended  by  Meier  as  late  as  1836,  but  this 
question  may  be  regarded  as  finally  settled.  Opin- 
ions varied  greatly  during  the  second  period  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  G\  The  third  period  began 
with  the  discovery  of  the  shortest  or  Syriac  recen- 


sion (S).  The  first  editor,  Cureton,  strongly  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  now  at  last  the  really  genuine 
letters  were  found,  which  had  later  been  recast  so 
as  to  support  the  developed  doctrine  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ  and  the  developed  constitution  of  the 
Church,  while  four  entirely  new  letters  had  been 
added.  A  large  number  of  scholars  declared  sub- 
stantially for  this  view,  though  still  n^ore  refused 
their  assent.  The  demonstration  begun  by  Den- 
zinger  and  Uhlhom,  carried  further  by  Merx,  and 
completed  by  Zahn,  that  S  represents  merely  an 
excerpt  from  G*,  may  now  be  regarded  as  conclusive. 
Many  of  the  original  upholders  of  S  have  now 
abandoned  it,  while  no  new  defenders  have  ap- 
peared; and  its  part  in  the  history  of  Ignatian 
criticism  may  be  regarded  as  a  closed  incident. 
The  present  position  of  the  controversy  is  this: 
either  G*  gives  what  are  substantially  unchanged, 
genuine  letters  of  Ignatius,  or  none  of  his  letters 
are  extant.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  up- 
holders of  the  former  view,  represented  with  learning 
and  thoroughness  by  Zahn  and  Lightfoot,  have 
increased  in  number.  Hamack  has  abandoned  his 
former  attempt  to  date  the  letters  in  the  last  years 
of  Hadrian  or  the  first  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
decided  that  they  arc  genuine,  and  composed  toward 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Trajan  (110-117),  or  possibly, 
though  not  probably,  a  little  later. 

Four  principal  reasons  are  lu'ged  against  the 
authenticity  of  the  letters  as  found  in  G\  (1)  It  is 
asserted  that  the  historical  data  af- 
Arguments  forded  by  them  are  incorrect.  The 
Against  fact  is,  however,  that  the  data  of  the 
Authen-  letters  themselves  (not  of  the  Acta) 
ticity.  correspond  perfectly  to  the  conditions 
of  the  time.  Christians  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom under  Trajan,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  account  of  Ignatius  being  brought  to 
Rome  to  die  there.  The  law  forbidding  provincial 
governors  to  send  condemned  prisoners  from  one 
province  to  another  is  not  earlier  than  Severus  and 
Antoninus,  and  that  which  regulated  their  transpor- 
tation to  Rome  probably  later  still.  There  is  noth- 
ing improbable  about  the  route  assigned,  nor  the 
fact  that  Ignatius  was  able  to  have  intercourse  with 
the  local  churches  and  wrote  letters  on  the  way. 
Similar  examples  are  found  in  Lucian  (De  morU 
Peregrini),  and  in  the  Acta  of  Perpetua  and  Felic- 
itas.  The  anxiety  of  Ignatius  lest  the  Roman 
Christians  should  take  steps  for  his  liberation  is 
easily  understood  when  it  is  known  that  appeals 
on  behalf  of  a  condemned  prisoner  might  be  set  in 
motion  by  others,  even  against  his  will.  In  a  word, 
the  whole  line  of  argument  represented  by  the  first 
objection  may  now  be  largely  disregarded.  (2) 
The  second  deals  with  the  personality  of  Ignatius, 
as  set  forth  in  the  epistles,  which  Baur  considered 
much  more  suited  to  a  deliberate  invention  than 
to  actual  history,  objecting  especially  to  its  ''  af- 
fected humility  "  and  its  "  false  heroism."  This 
point,  made  most  strongly  by  Bunsen,  is  now  not 
so  much  pressed;  it  is  an  entirely  subjective  one, 
and  is  decided  in  an  opposite  sense  by  equally  good 
judges,  Rothe  and  Hamack  seeing  throughout  the 
stamp  of  an  actual  personality.  (3)  Somewhat 
more  impressive  is  the  contention  that  heresies 
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are  combated  which  belong  to  a  later  period  than 
the  opening  years  of  the  second  century.  It  is 
still  a  question  whether  one  heresy  or  two  (a 
Gno^io-Docetic  and  a  Judaizing)  may  be  discerned. 
In  favor  of  the  view  once  held  by  Baur,  that  the 
epistles  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  great 
Gnostic  system,  that  of  Valentinus  and  Marcion, 
Hilgenfeld  is  almost  alone.  Lipsius  places  the 
Docetism  attacked  by  Ignatius  later  than  Satur- 
ninus,  though  still  before  Valentinus,  and  thus  dates 
the  letters  between  130  and  140.  But  a  careful 
study  of  the  question  makes  it  fairly  certain  that 
they  must  have  been  written  before  Gnosticism 
grew  to  threatening  dimensions,  which  occurred 
precisely  in  those  years.  In  any  case,  too  little  is 
known  of  its  earlier  stages  to  assert  that  no  such 
heretics  as  are  described  in  the  letters  existed  in 
the  opening  years  of  the  second  century;  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  if  their  genuineness  is  accepted  on 
other  grounds,  this  offers  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 
(4)  It  is  also  contended  that  the  organization  of 
the  Church,  especially  the  episcopate,  belongs  to  a 
later  period.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  epistles 
know  three  orders — bishops,  presbjrters,  and  dea- 
cons, of  which  the  second  is  already  subordinate  to 
the  first — and  Ignatius  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
function  of  the  episcopate  in  the  interests  of  unity. 
But  if  there  is  here  a  step  in  advance  of  Clement  of 
Rome  and  the  "  Shepherd  of  Hennas  "  the  stage 
which  appears  in  Irensus  is  still  more  advanced. 
There  are  abundant  traces  of  a  recent  and  as  yet 
incomplete  elevation  of  the  episcopate  over  the 
presbyterate;  it  is  a  local,  not  a  universal,  office, 
and  does  not  carry  with  it  the  guardianship  of  the 
teaching  tradition;  it  is  valued  largely  as  a  center 
of  unity  for  the  local  church,  a  safeguard  against 
centrifugal  tendencies,  and  a  guaranty  for  the 
future  permanence  and  purity  of  Christianity. 

While  it  would,  then,  be  too  much  to  say  that 
all  difficulties  have  been  removed,  the  discussion 
has  reached  a  stage  when  such  as  remain  are  not 
to  be  set  against  a  single  piece  of  strong  external 
evidence;  and  such  evidence  exists  in  the  epistle 
of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians,  which  is  itself 
definitely  attested  by  Irenajus.  This  can  only  be 
met  by  declaring  it  forged  or  largely  interpolated. 
The  former  view  offers  great  difficulty  in  the  face 
of  the  evidence;  the  latter,  more  often  put  forward 
(most  acutely  by  Ritschl),  falls  before  the  unity 
of  the  whole  letter  and  the  fact  that  such  very 
extensive  interpolations  would  have  to  be  supposed 
in  order  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  Ignatian  epistles. 

(G.  UHLHORNf.) 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  even  the  shorter 
Greek  form  has  suffered  extensive  interpolation, 
how  extensive  no  one  is  in  a  position  to  determine. 
The  cautious  student  of  the  history  of  polity  and 
doctrine  will  decline  to  base  important  conclusions 
on  the  unsupported  testimony  of  these  writings. 
Even  if  the  reference  to  Ignatian  epistles  in  the 
epistle  of  Polycarp  be  genuine,  this  would  not  prove 
the  authenticity  of  the  epistles  in  their  present  form. 

A.  H.  N. 

Biblioorapht:  A  very  full  liat  of  works  is  given  in  ANF, 
Bibliography,  pp.  10-15.  The  earlier  editions  of  note  are 
those  of  J.  E.  Grabe,  in  his  SpicUegium,  Oxford,  1700; 


T.  Smith,  London,  1709  (Greek-Latin,  shofter  fon:<; 
W.  W.  Whiston.  in  his  Primitive  Chriatianity,  LoadoB. 
1711  (Greek-English,  longer  and  shorter  forms.  Smitbi 
text).  Modem  editions  are:  MPG,  v.  643  sqq.:  W 
(Xireton,  The  Ancient  Syriae  Veraion  of  the  JPpiatiif  ef 
fit.  Ifffiatiue,  London,  1845;  idem,  Corjnts  Ignatitmum,  ib. 
1849;  T.  Zahn,  Patrum  apaetoHcorum  opera,  toL  k. 
Leipsic.  1876;  P.  de  Lagarde,  Gattingen,  1882  (thofls 
I^tin  recension);  F.  X.  Funk,  Opera  patrum  apoakhean^ 
Tabingen,  1887;  idem,  Patree  apoetoliei,  vol.  L,  ib..  1901; 
J.  B.  Lightfoot,  ApoHolie  Father;  part  II..  2  vols.,  Londoa. 
1889  (both  forms).  The  most  accessible  Eng.  transL  b  is 
ANF,  I  46  sqq. 

All  of  the  editions  noted  above  are  rich  in  notes  asd 
introductions  upon  the  critical  questions  involved.  Coa- 
Bult  further:  J.  Pearson,  Vindicia  Iffnatiante,  Cambridge. 
1672.  reissued  Oxford,  1852;  R.  Rothe,  Die  An^inge  dtr 
chriaaichen  Kirehe,  pp.  713-784,  Wittenbeis.  1837;  W. 
Cureton,  Vindicia  Ignatiana,  London,  1846;  C.  C.  J.  tob 
Bunsen,  Ignatiue  von  Antiodi,  Hamburg,  1847;  idon, 
Hippolytue  and  HU  Age,  I  88-103,  London,  1854;  F.  C 
Baur.  Die  ignatianiachen  Brief e,  Tabingen,  1848;  EL  Den- 
singer,  Ueber  die  Aechtheit  dea  Textea  dea  Ignatiua^  WGn- 
burg.  1849;  A.  Ritschl,  Die  Entetehung  der  aUkatholiedie» 
Kirehe,  pp.  577-589.  Bonn,  1850;  R.  A.  Lipsius,  in  ZHT. 
1856;  idem,  in  ZWT,  xvii  (1874),  209  sqq.;  A.  Men. 
Meletemeta  Ignatiana,  Halle,  1861;  T.  Zahn,  lgnaHtut<m 
AnOochien,  Gotha,  1873;  E.  Renan,  Lea  £vangilea,  Pkrii, 
1877;  A.  Hamack,  Die  Zeit  dea  Ignatiua  von  AntiodtitK 
Leipsic  1878;  idem.  Litterahir,  i  73  sqq.  et  passim,  ii  1. 
pp.  381-400;  idem,  in  TU,  iL  1  and  2.  1884;  F.  X.  Funk. 
Die  Echiheit  der  ignatianiachen  Briefe,  TObingen,  1883; 
idem,  in  KL,  vL  581-590;  W.  D.  Killen,  The  IgnahoM 
Epieilea  entirely  Spwrioua,  Edinburgh,  1886;  D.  Vdlter, 
Die  ignatianiachen  Briefe,  Tdbingen,  1802;  J.  ReriUe, 
Lea  Originea  de  I'^piacopat,  pp.  442-481.  Paris,  1894;  G.  A. 
Simoox,  in  The  Academy,  Nov.  24.  1894;  J.  H.  Srawky. 
Epiatlea  of  St.  Ignatiua,  2  vols..  London,  1900;  H.  de 
(3enouillae.  L'lSgliae  chrHienne  au  tempa  de  S.  Ignaee  d'An- 
tioehe,  Paris,  1908;  SchaCF,  ChriaHan  Churdi,  u.  47  sqq.. 
651  sqq.;  Moeller,  Chriatian  Churdi,  i.  112  sqq.;  KrOger. 
Hiatory,  pp.  28-34;  DCB,  iii.  209-222;  and.  in  general 
modem  treatments  of  the  post-apoetolio  period  of  ehnrch 
history. 

IGNAXroS  OF  CONSTAHTIKOPLE:  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  846-857,  and  867-878  (or  877); 
b.  about  799;  d.  at  Ck)n8tantinople  Oct.  23,  878  (or 
877).  He  was  a  son  of  Emperor  Michael  I.,  and  his 
real  name  was  Niketas.  On  being  shut  up  in  & 
monastery  by  Leo  V.  he  called  himself  Ignatius. 
He  was  early  chosen  abbot  and  consecrated  priest, 
and  in  846,  at  the  instigation  of  Theodora,  the 
widow  of  Emperor  Theophilus,  he  was  elected 
patriarch.  He  found  a  vehement  opponent  in 
Gregory  Asbesta,  archbishop  of  Syracuse,  who 
from  the  beginning  disputed  the  legitimacy  of  the 
election  of  Ignatius.  The  matter  was  brought 
before  Pope  Leo  IV.,  who  was  on  the  side  of  Igna- 
tius, but  Leo  died  before  he  was  able  to  give  a 
documentary  decision;  and  on  Nov.  23,  857, 
Ignatius  was  deposed.  The  occasion  for  this  act 
was  given  by  the  attitude  of  Ignatius  toward 
Bardas,  the  brother  of  Theodora,  who  lived  in 
incestuous  relation  with  the  widow  of  his  son.  In 
857,  at  the  Feast  of  Epiphany,  Ignatius  prohibited 
him  from  participating  in  the  Lord's  Supper  and 
refused  to  offer  him  assistance  in  the  removal  of  his 
mother,  whom  he  disliked.  Bardas  avenged  himself 
by  deposing  the  patriarch.  Photius  (q.v.)  became 
his  successor^  and  from  this  time  dates  the  con- 
troversy which  ended  in  the  separation  of  the 
Churches  of  the  Orient  and  Occident.  Despite  the 
support  of  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  Ignatius  was  degraded 
at  a  synod  held  in  Constantinople  in  861,  was  cruelly 
treated,  and  forced  to  retire  to  the  monastery  on 
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the  island  of  Terebinthos.  In  Sept.,  867,  Basil 
became  emperor  after  the  assassination  of  Bardas 
and  Michael.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  recall 
Ignatius,  in  order  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the  people, 
who  still  honored  Ignatius.  At  the  eighth  ecumen- 
ical council  (Oct.  5, 861)-Feb.  28, 870)  the  reputation 
of  Ignatius  was  rehabilitated,  and  his  election  was 
confirmed  by  the  Pope  Adrian  II.  But  Ignatius 
did  not  succeed  in  pacifying  the  opposition,  and  his 
death  gave  Photius  his  longed-for  opportunity  to 
regain  his  former  position.  Ignatius  is  esteemed 
as  a  saint  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  in  the 
Roman  Church  evidently  because  he  was  looked 
upon  as  an  important  adherent  and  even  martyr 
of  the  papal  primacy;  in  the  Greek  Church  on 
account  of  his  personal  piety  and  because  in  reality 
he  did  not  acknowledge  the  absolute  supremacy  of 
Rome.  (F.  Kattenbusch.) 

Bibliography:  Early  TOuroee,  includiiic  a  life  and  an  en- 
comium by  contemporaries,  are  collected  in  Man8i«  Con- 
cilia,  xvi.  209-301;  and  letters  to  him  from  Nicholas  I. 
and  Hadrian  II.  are  in  the  same,  xv.  159  sqq.,  SlQsqq. 
Consult:  J.  HeiigenrOther,  PhoHu$,  vols.  i.-iL,  3  vols., 
Regensburg.  1867-09;  R.  Baxman,  Die  Politik  der  PAptte, 
i.  356-357.  ii  5  sqq..  29  sqq..  Elberfeld,  1868-69;  Hefele. 
ConciliengeKhiehte,  iv.  384  sqq.,  et  passim;  KL,  vi.  590 
sqq.;  Krumbacher,  OeachicfUe,  passim. 

IGNATIUS  DIACONUS:  Older  contemporary  of 
Ignatius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  with  whom 
he  is  frequently  confounded;  b.  about  780.  He 
became  diaconus  and  skeuophylax  of  the  **  great 
church  "  at  Constantinople  about  810,  and  after  830 
metropolitan  of  Nicsea.  Useful  as  sources  of  his- 
tory are  his  biographies  of  the  patriarchs  Tarasios 
(ed.  J.  A.  Heikel,  Helsingfors,  1889)  and  Niceph- 
onis  (ed.  De  Boor,  in  the  Opuacula  hiatorica  of 
Nicephonis,  Leipsic,  1880).  Ignatius  seems  to 
have  compiled  also  a  Vita  Oregorii  Decapolitani. 
He  also  wrote  poems,  including  one  on  the  fall, 
remarkable  for  its  dramatic  form.  Among  the 
dramatis  peraonce  are  God,  Adam,  Eve,  and  the 
serpent  (ed.  C.  F.  MUUer,  Kiel,  1886). 

(F.  Kattenbusch.) 

Bibliographt:  Krumbacher,  Oeadiichte,  pp.  716-717  et 
passim;  F.  Hirsch,  BytanUnitckt  Stttdien,  Leipsio,  1876. 

IGNATIUS,  FATHER:     See  Ltne,  Joseph  Ley- 

CESTER. 

IGNATIUS    OF    LOYOLA    (INIGO    LOPEZ    DE 
RECALDE):    Foimder  of  the  Jesuit  order;    b.  at 
the   castle   of  Loyola,   near  Azpeitia 
Youth,      (16  m.  s.w.  of  San  Sebastian)  in  the 
Conversk>n,  province  of  Guipuzcoa,  Spain,  prob- 
and       ably   Christmas   night,    1491;     d.    at 
Education.  Rome  July  31,  1556.     He  came  of  a 
knightly  family,  spent  his  youth  at  the 
court  of  Ferdinand,  had  few  educational  advan- 
tages, and  early  entered  the  army.    He  was  highly 
sentimental  and  fond  of  stories  of  chivalry.     Se- 
verely wounded  at  the  battle  of  Pampeluna  (May 
20,   1521),  he  was  for  months  an  invalid  in  his 
father's  castle.    During  this  period  of  severe  suffer- 
ing a  life  of  Christ  and  legends  of  the  saints  came 
into  his  hands.     He  read  them  with  avidity,  and 
became  fired  w^ith  an  ambition  to  follow  Christ  in 
a  life  of  self-denying  labor  and  to  emulate  the  heroic 
deeds  of  Francis  of  Assisi,  Dominic,  and  other  great 


monastic  leaders.  Amatory  and  ambitious  thoughts 
he  attributed  to  Satan,  and  aspirations  after  holiness 
and  Christian  service  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  He 
resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  conversion  of  in- 
fidels in  the  Holy  Land.  On  recovering  he  ex- 
changed clothes  with  a  beggar  and  visited  the 
Dominican  monastery  of  Montserrat  (Mar.  25, 1522), 
where  he  hung  his  military  accouterments  before  an 
image  of  the  Virgin.  He  soon  entered  the  monastery 
of  Manresa,  where  he  practised  the  most  rigorous 
asceticism  with  frequent  confessions  and  masses 
and,  the  performance  of  the  most  disagreeable  and 
menial  tasks.  He  is  said  to  have  had  visions  of  the 
Trinity,  of  the  mystery  of  the  creation,  of  the 
union  of  deity  and  humanity  in  Christ  (in  the 
Eucharist).  The  contemplation  of  any  religious 
act  or  meditation  on  any  of  the  great  facts  of  re- 
demption brought  before  his  susceptible  mind 
realistic  images  of  the  events  concerned.  The 
Viigin  became  the  object  of  his  chivalrous  (almost 
idolatrous)  devotion.  Greatly  concerned  about  his 
sins  and  the  sins  of  the  world,  he  pictured  most 
vividly  the  continuous  conflict  between  Christ  and 
his  hosts  and  Satan  and  his  hosts.  Military  imagery 
played  a  prominent  part  in  his  religious  contempla- 
tions. Before  he  left  Manresa  he  had  wrought  out 
his  **  Spiritual  Exercises,"  which  were  to  exert  a 
potent  influence  in  the  winning  and  training  of 
converts  and  in  revolutionizing  the  methods  of 
propagandism  in  the  papal  Church;  '*  the  mill  into 
which  all  Jesuits  are  cast;  they  emei^ge  with  charac- 
ters and  talents  diverse;  but  the  imprint  remains 
ineffaceable  "  (Cr4tineau-Joly).  In  the  summer  of 
1523  he  left  Manresa  for  Jerusalem  via  Barcelona 
and  Venice.  He  journeyed  wholly  without  money 
or  supplies.  On  Sept.  4  he  visited  the  Holy  Sepul- 
cher.  Finding  no  way  to  maintain  himself  in 
missionary  work  in  Palestine,  he  returned  to  Venice 
(Jan.,  1524),  convinced  that  he  could  accomplish 
little  without  scholastic  training.  Early  in  the  year 
he  went  to  Barcelona  and  took  his  place  (though 
thirty-three  years  old)  among  the  school-boys  to 
learn  the  rudiments  of  Latin.  In  two  years  he  was 
able  to  enter  the  University  of  Alcala,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1527  he  removed  to  the  University  of 
Salamanca.  At  both  universities  he  incurred  the 
censure  of  the  authorities  through  his  efforts  to  win 
converts  among  the  students  by  inducing  them  to 
subject  themselves  to  courses  of  training  in  the 
"  Spiritual  Exercises."  Early  in  1528  he  entered 
the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  remained  over 
seven  years,  perfecting  his  literary  and  theological 
education  and  winning  associates.  For  disturbing 
the  students  by  getting  them  absorbed  in  the 
"  Spiritual  Exercises "  he  narrowly  escaped  dis- 
graceful punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  authorities. 
He  spent  the  vacations  in  the  Netherlands  among 
his  fellow  countrymen,  who  generously  supplied  his 
wants.  By  1534  he  had  won  to  his  mode  of  life 
and  inspired  with  his  purpose  and  enthusiasm 
Peter  Faber,  Francis  Xavier  (q.v.),  Alfonso  Sal- 
meron,  Jacob  Lainez,  and  Nicholas  Bobadilla 
(Spaniards),  and  Simon  Rodriguez  (a  Portuguese). 
On  Aug.  15,  1534,  these  brethren  with  Ignatius, 
in  the  St.  Mary's  Church  at  Montmartre,  vowed  on 
the  completion  of  their  studies  to  enter  upon  hos- 
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pital  and  missionary  work  in  Jerusalem,  or,  oppor- 
tunity failing,  to  go  without  questioning  wherever 
the  pope  might  direct.  Early  in  1535 
Institution  Ignatius  went  to  Spain  to  attend  to 
of  His  some  business  matters  for  Xavier, 
Order.  Lainez,  and  Salmeron,  not  wishing,  it 
may  be,  to  expose  them  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  home  and  family  or  to  interrupt  their 
studies.  It  was  arranged  that  the  companions 
should  meet  him  at  Venice  in  Jan.,  1537.  He  visited 
the  castle  of  Loyola,  but  chose  to  abide  at  the  alms- 
house. His  preaching  in  the  community  attracted 
wide-spread  attention.  While  he  was  in  Spain  his 
companions  gained  three  recruits,  Claude  Le  Jay, 
Jean  Codure,  and  Pasquier-Brouet,  all  able  and 
well-educated.  The  reunion  at  Venice  occurred 
as  prearranged.  They  found  it  no  easy  matter  to 
gain  papal  approval  of  their  enterprise.  CarafTa, 
under  whose  auspices  the  Theatines  (q.v.)  had  been 
constituted  for  a  similar  purpose,  tried  to  persuade 
Ignatius  and  his  companions,  who  had  attracted 
his  attention  by  their  zealous  and  self-denying 
labors  in  the  hospitals  and  among  the  poor  and 
outcast,  to  join  the  older  order.  Aware  of  the 
sentiments  of  CarafTa,  Ignatius  thought  a  visit  to 
the  pope  inadvisable;  but  Paul  III.,  when  he 
learned  of  their  zeal  and  their  purposes,  sent  for 
them,  gave  them  his  commendation,  and  permitted 
them  to  be  ordained  priests.  They  were  ordained 
at  Venice  by  the  bishop  of  Arbe  (June  24).  Just  at 
this  time  the  emperor,  Venice,  and  the  pope  de- 
clared war  against  the  Turks  and  made  Ignatius's 
proposed  mission  impracticable.  The  company  now 
devoted  themselves  with  great  zeal  and  success  to 
preaching  and  charitable  work  in  various  parts  of 
Italy.  With  Faber  and  Lainez,  Ignatius  made  his 
way  to  Rome  Oct.,  1538,  under  a  deep  impression 
(based  on  a  vision)  that  the  pope  would  approve 
of  the  constitution  of  the  new  order.  He  found 
the  pop)e  conferring  with  some  of  the  cardinals 
regarding  a  reformation  of  the  city.  Paul  III. 
received  Ignatius  and  his  two  companions  with  open 
arms,  appointed  Fal>er  and  Lainez  to  chairs  in  the 
Sapientia  college,  and  charged  Ignatius  with  the 
task  of  reforming  Rome.  Early  in  1539  all  seven 
of  his  coadjutors  were  in  Rome.  With  consuming 
zeal  and  wonderful  acceptance  they  preached  in  the 
market  places,  the  streets,  and  in  such  churches  as 
were  open  to  them;  in  the  universities  they  sought 
to  win  the  students;  in  caring  for  the  multitudinous 
poor  and  sick  their  labors  were  abundant.  The 
evenings  they  sp)ent  in  prayer  and  in  perfecting 
their  organization  and  plans.  Charges  of  heresy 
that  had  been  made  against  them  now  received 
little  attention  in  the  general  applause.  Several 
of  the  associates  were  sent  by  the  pope  on  important 
missions,  which  they  performed  to  his  entire  satis- 
faction. Xavier  and  Rodriguez  were  invited  to  the 
Portuguese  court.  The  former  was  encouraged  to  go 
as  a  missionary  to  India;  the  latter  became  the 
king's  counselor. 

The  time  for  the  confirmation  of  the  order  had 
arrived.  A  congregation  of  cardinals  reported 
favorably  upon  the  constitution  presented,  and 
Paul  III.  became  convinced  that  it  was  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.    He  confirmed  the  order  through 


the  bull  Regimini  milUafUis  (Sept.  27,  1510),  but 
limited  the  number  of  its  members  to  sixty.  Ttis 
limitation  was  removed  through  the  bull  Injund'im 
nobis  (Mar.  14,  1543).  Ignatius  was  unanimously 
chosen  general  by  the  members  who  were  then  in 
Rome,  and  with  great  solemnity  they  pledged  him 
absolute  obedience  and  recognized  him  as  "  holdiDg 
the  place  of  God  "  in  relation  to  them. 

From  this  time  onward  the  life  of  Ignatius  was 

identified  with  the  history  of  the  Company  of  Jesus 

(see  Jesuits).    No  doubt  he  had  much 

Ignatius     to   do   with    the    preparation   of  the 

as  General;  "  Constitutions/'      "Rules,"     *•  Insti- 

His         tutions,"   etc.      Many    of    his   letters 

Writings,    have  been  preserved.     His  tract  "  On 

the   Virtue    of    Obedience "   and  his 

"  Spiritual  Exercises  "  best  set  forth  the  spirit  of 

the  man  and  of  the  order  as  he  founded  it.    As 

general  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Rome,  where, 

in  close  touch  with  the  pope  and   the   curia,  he 

directed  the  work  of  the  order  that  soon  became 

world-wide  in  its  scope.     It  is  probable  that  no 

man  ever  combined  so  much  of  religious  enthusiasm, 

often  verging  on  fanaticism,   with  such  fixity  of 

purpose  and  such  a  wise  adaptation  of  means  to 

ends.     He  identified  the  **  greater  glory  of  God  " 

to  which  he  professed  devotion,  with  the  uni\'ersal 

triumph  throughout  the  world  of  the  papal  Church, 

which  he  wished  to  see  brought   up   to  his  own 

standard  of  zeal  and  self-sacrifice. 

A.  H.  Newman. 

Bibliogbaprt:  The  "Spiritual  Excrciae«,"  ediHo  prineejm, 
Rome,  1548,  has  been  reproduoetl  in  most  £urope&n 
languages  and  in  many  missionary  tongues  and  in 
innumerable  editions.  His  letters  appeared  in  incom- 
plete form  in  CarUu  de  8.  lonacio  de  Loyola,  6  vok. 
Madrid,  1874-89.  The  earliest  Uvea  are  coUected,  with 
commentiiry,  in  ASB,  July,  vii.  409-853.  The  most 
of  the  lives  of  Ignatius  are  by  Jestiits.  Among  the  mo^ 
noteworthy  biographies  are:  N.  Orlandinu5«.  Rome,  1615; 
D.  Bartoli.  Rome.  1650,  Venice,  1673;  new  ed.  by  J. 
Terrien,  LUle,  1893  (regarded  in  the  order  as  the  official 
biography);  D.  Bouhours,  Paris,  1679,  republished  Avij;- 
non,  1821,  Eng.  transl.,  ed.  A.  Butler,  London.  1841; 
8.  Du  Terrial,  Paris.  1844;  O.  Genelli,  Innsbruck.  1848. 
ed.  V.  Kolb.  Vienna.  1894;  H.  Baumgarten.  Strasburg, 
1880;  E.  Oothein,  Halle.  1885;  C.  Clair,  P^Lria.  1891; 
Stewart  Rose  (Caroline  Rose  Erskine,  Countess  of  Bochan), 
New  York.  1891;  T.  Hughes,  IffnaHuM  de  Loyola  and  iU 
Educational  System  of  the  JeauUe,  London,  1892;  M. 
Malzac,  If/nace  de  Lojtola^  eeaai  de  psydu?loffie  religieuae, 
Paris,  1898;  H.  Joly,  Paris,  1899;  W.  van  Nieuwenhoff, 
2  vols..  Regensburg,  1901;  N.  Greff,  Der  heOige  IgnatiMa 
von  Loyola  und  aeine  Zeit,  Kaldenkirchen,  1903.  The  works 
on  the  history  of  the  order  generally  contain  a  sketch, 
more  or  less  ambitious,  of  the  life  of  the  founder.  Con- 
sult also:  J.  Cr^tineau-Joly,  Hiel.  de  la  compaame  de 
Jieue,  6  vols.,  Paris.  1859;  Ranke.  Popee,  L  135-149,  164- 
177.  The  bull  Reoimini  mUitaniia  is  in  Reich.  Docit- 
mente,  pp.  216-219,  and  is  condensed  in  Robinson, 
European  Hietory,  ii  161-165. 

IGNORANTINS.    See  Christian  Brothebs. 

IHMELS,  LUDWI6  HEINRICH:  German  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Middels,  a  village  of  Esist  Frisia, 
June  29,  1858.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Leipsic  (1878-79),  Erlangen  (1879-^0,  1882-83), 
G6ttingen  (1880-81),  and  Berlin  (1883),  was  assist- 
ant pastor  in  West-Rhauderfehn,  East  Frisia  (1881- 
1882),  pastor  at  Baltrum  (1883),  Nesse  (1884),  and 
Detem  (1885-94;  all  in  East  Frisia).  He  was  then 
director  of  studies  and  a  member  of  the  monastery 
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of  Loccum  (1894-98);  was  appointed  professor  of 
systematic  theology  at  Eriangen  (1898);  and  at 
Leipsic  (1903).  In  theology  he  represents  orthodox 
Lutheranism.  He  has  written  RecfUferHgung  des 
Sunders  vor  GoU  (Brunswick,  1888);  Wie  werden 
toir  der  chrisUichen  Wahrheit  gewisa  f  (Leipsic,  1900); 
Die  SdbstatdndigkeU  der  Dogmatik  gegenuber  der 
Religumsphiloaophie  (1900);  Die  chrisUiche  Wahr- 
heitsgewiasheit,  ihr  letzter  Grund  und  ihre  ErUstehung 
(1901);  Die  tdgliche  Vergdmng  der  Sunden  (1901); 
Die  Bedeutung  dee  Autoritatsglavbens  (1902);  Theo- 
namie  und  Autonomie  im  Licht  der  chrieilichen  Ethik 
(1902);  Jestis  Christua  die  Wahrheit  und  doe  Leben 
(2  sermons,  1903);  Wer  war  Jeeua,  wm  woUte  Jesus  f 
(1905);  Die  AufersUhung  Jesu  Christi  (1906);  and 
Eins  ist  Not  (sermons;  1906). 

I.  H.  S.    See  Jesus  Christ,  Monogram  of. 

ILDEPHONSUS,  il'MMon'sus:  Archbishop  of 
Toledo;  b.  at  Toledo  607;  d.  there  Jan.  23,  667. 
Of  his  life  little  is  known.  At  an  early  age  he 
became  inspired  with  love  of  the  monastic  life  and 
entered  a  cloister  in  his  native  city,  despite  the 
strong  opposition  of  his  father.  He  later  founded 
a  nunnery  near  Toledo,  and  about  630  was  ordained 
Levite  by  Helladius.  Some  time  afterward  he 
became  abbot  of  the  monastery,  and  in  Nov.,  657, 
be  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Toledo.  He  is 
best  known  as  the  champion  of  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  Spain,  and  his  views  were  advanced 
in  his  Libellus  de  virginitate  sanctcs  Maria  contra 
ires  infideleSf  which  at  once  met  with  high  esteem. 
He  also  wrote  an  extension  of  Isidore's  De  vir, 
ill.  in  fourteen  chapters,  beginning  with  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  treating  of  seven  bishops  of  To- 
ledo and  five  of  other  Spanish  dioceses,  and 
the  monk  Donatus.  The  treatment  is  not  free 
from  superficialities,  although  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  at  that  period  ecclesiastical  author- 
ship was  at  a  low  ebb.  A  third  work  of  this 
author  which  has  been  preserved  is  the  twofold 
Annotationes  de  cognitione  baptismi  and  de  progressu 
spiritiuUis  deserti.  The  latter  part  is  a  description 
of  life  from  baptism  to  heaven,  with  a  panegyric 
on  the  desert  and  a  curious  interpretation  of  a 
number  of  Biblical  names  from  botany  and  zoology. 
The  Cognilio  baptismi  reproduces  a  work  of  the 
sixth  century,  possibly  by  Justinian  of  Valencia  on 
regeneration  in  baptism.  The  first  twelve  chapters, 
as  well  as  the  concluding  sections  and  a  citation 
from  Gregory  the  Great,  were  added  by  Ildephonsus. 
Some  of  his  letters  have  been  preserved,  and  the 
wording  of  his  masses  caused  the  Adoptionists,  a 
century  later,  to  regard  him  as  one  of  their  fore- 
runners. He  was  buried  at  Toledo,  and  the  napkin 
given  him  by  the  Vii^in  when  she  appeared  to  him 
was  treasured  at  Oviedo.  A  smaU  church  at  Rome 
is  dedicated  to  him  and  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova. 
(Edgar  Hennecke.) 
Bxbuographt:  The  works  are  most  easily  accessible  in 
MPL^  xcvi.  The  Vita  by  Julianus  Hispanus  is  in  ASB, 
Jan.,  iL  536-539.  and  AfPL,  xcvi.  43-48.  Consult: 
P.  Qams.  Kirchenife»chiehte  Spanien»,  II.,  iL  135-138. 
Regensburg,  1874;  A.  Ebert,  AUgemeine  OMchichte  der 
lAtteratur  det  Mittelalten,  i.  568-<M)2,  Leipsic.  1889;  Q.  von 
Dsialowski,  in  KirchenoetehichUiehe  Studien,  iv.  2,  pp. 
125  sqq..  MOnster.  1898;  Oeillier,  Auteurt  §acri$,  xi.  773- 
776,  xiv.  412;  DCB,  in.  223-225. 
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ILLGEN,  CHRISTIAH  FRIEDRICH:  German 
theologian;  b.  at  Chemnitz  (20  m.  e.n.e.  of  Zwickau), 
Sept.  16,  1786;  d.  at  Leipsic  Aug.  4,  1844.  He 
studied  in  the  University  of  Leipsic,  where  he  was 
appointed  associate  professor  of  philosophy  in  1818, 
and  of  theology  in  1823,  becoming  full  professor  in 
1825.  He  was  later  appointed  canon.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  programs,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  the  following:  Vita  Lcelii 
Socini  (Leipsic,  1814-26);  Memoria  uiriusgue 
catechismi  Lutheri  (1829-30);  and  Histaria  coUegii 
phUobiblid  (1836-40).  He  likewise  wrote  Ueber 
den  Werth  der  christlichen  Dogmengeschichte  (Leip- 
sic, 1817),  a  work  of  little  value,  and  Die  Fcr- 
kldrung  des  irdischen  Lebens  durch  das  Evangelium 
(1823),  a  volume  of  sermons.  In  1814  he  founded 
the  Leipziger  historisch-iheologische  Gesellschaftt  and 
in  1832  established  the  Zeitschrift  fur  historische 
Theologie  (Leipsic  and  Gotha,  1832-76),  which  he 
edited  from  1832  until  his  death,  when  the  editoi^ 
ship  devolved  on  C.  W.  Niedner  and  later  on 
K.  F.  G.  Kahnis. 
Bibliographt:  B.  Lindner,  in  ZHT,  1845.  p.  3. 

ILLUMIRATI:  A  name  given  by  the  Church 
Fathers  to  the  baptized,  and  at  a  later  time  borne 
by  several  societies.  It  was  given  to  a  mystical 
sect  that  appeared  in  Spain  in  1524  under  the  name 
of  Alumbrados  or  Alombrados  (q.v.).  This  society 
was  abolished  by  the  Inquisition,  but  reappeared  in 
1623  in  France  under  the  name  of  Guerinets,  to  per- 
bh  there  in  1635.  A  similar  sect,  originating  about 
1722  in  southern  France,  existed  until  the  Revolu- 
tion (1794).  In  more  recent  times  the  name  ''Illu- 
minati''  refers  principally  to  the  members  of  a 
secret  society  founded  on  May  1,  1776,  by  Adam 
Weishaupt  (b.  at  Ingolstadt  Feb.  6,  1748;  d.  at 
Gotha  Nov.  18,  1830),  professor  of  canon  law  at 
Ingolstadt,  and  patterned  after  the  model  of  the 
Jesuit  order.  Aside  from  gratifying  his  ambition, 
Weishaupt's  object  was  to  combat  religion  and 
further  rationalism.  From  Ingolstadt  he  spread 
his  propaganda  to  Eichstadt,  Freising,  Munich, 
and  other  places.  Every  candidate  had  to  give  a 
written  promise  to  tell  nobody  of  this  society.  He 
learned  nothing  of  his  superiors  and  of  the  origin  of 
the  society,  but  was  confirmed  in  the  belief  that 
the  order  could  be  traced  back  to  antiquity,  and 
that  its  members  included  even  popes  and  cardinals. 
The  candidate  was  bound  by  an  oath  to  seize  every 
opportunity  to  serve  humanity  and  to  better 
knowledge;  he  further  vowed  eternal  silence  and 
strict  obedience.  Every  month  he  had  to  send  a 
report  to  his  superior,  whom  he  did  not  know. 
Each  member  received  a  name  usually  borrowed 
from  classical  literature,  such  as  Socrates,  Alcibi- 
ades,  Cato,  Marius;  Weishaupt  called  himself  Spar- 
tacus.  Weishaupt  had  at  heart  the  collection  of 
a  large  library,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
academy  of  scholars.  In  order  to  obtain  books, 
his  associates  were  not  to  shrink  from  the  theft  of 
manuscripts;  for  Weishaupt  taught  them  ''  sin  is 
only  that  which  is  hurtful,  and  if  the  profit  is  greater 
than  the  damage,  it  becomes  a  virtue." 

The  fantastic  work  of  Weishaupt  would  have 
fallen  to  pieces  if  Baron  von  Zwack  (Cato)  had 
not  secured  for  the  society  a  firmer  hold  by  con- 
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necting  it  with  freemasoniy.  Lodges  already  in 
existence  were  quietly  brought  under  the  rule  of 
the  Illuminati,  and  new  lodges  were  established  in 
which  the  degrees  of  the  Illuminati  were  treated 
as  higher  grades  of  masonry.  By  identifying  itself 
with  freemasonry,  the  order  was  largely  increased, 
freed  from  financial  difficulties,  and  protected  from 
persecution.  In  1780  the  Marquis  Von  Ck)nstanzo 
(Diomedes)  succeeded  in  winning  at  Frankfort 
Baron  Adolf  von  Knigge,  to  whom  the  Illuminati 
owed  the  complete  structure  of  their  system  as 
well  as  the  larger  part  of  their  adherents  in  Middle 
and  North  Germany.  Three  classes  of  Illuminati 
were  now  formed,  one  of  novices  and  "  minervals," 
one  of  freemasons,  and  one  of  the  students  of  the 
mysteries. 

The  most  successful  apostle  of  the  order  besides 
Knigge  was  Bode,  a  councilor  of  Duke  Ernst  of 
Gotha,  who,  in  Thuringia  and  Saxony,  as  well  as 
on  the  Rhine,  secured  numerous  men  of  high  rank — 
scholars,  poets,  and  even  princes.  The  movement 
soon  extended  from  Italy  to  Denmark,  from  War- 
saw to  Paris;  the  number  of  members  is  estimated 
at  2,000.  Goethe,  Herder,  Ernst  II.  of  Gotha,  Karl 
August  of  Weimar,  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  the 
Prince  of  Wied,  and  other  secular  and  spiritual  lords 
were  at  some  time  either  actual  members  of  the 
order  or  counted  on  its  list.  But  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  morally  offensive  character  of  the  order 
and  its  danger  to  the  state  should  be  detected. 
In  Aug.,  1784,  a  decree  was  issued  in  Bavaria  pro- 
hibiting all  secret  societies.  Embittered  by  the 
ungratefulness  and  arrogance  of  Weishaupt,  Knigge 
had  retired  from  the  order  in  1784.  Weishaupt 
now  lost  his  position  at  the  university  and  went  to 
Regensburg,  then  to  Gotha,  where  Duke  Ernst 
granted  him  jthe  salary  of  a  privy  councilor.  In 
1785,  after  the  discovery  of  the  moral  baseness  of 
the  order  from  secret  correspondence  of  Weishaupt, 
a  sharp  persecution  began  which  soon  brought  the 
whole  institution  to  collapse. 

Paul  Tschackbrt. 

Bibliooraphy:  For  a  list  of  literature  on  the  subject  con- 
sult G.  Kloss,  Bibliographie  der  Freimaurerei,  nos.  3211- 
3275,  Frankfort,  1844.  The  sources  are  the  worlot  of 
Wei^aupt,  of  which  the  principal  ones  are  VolUi&ndioe 
Oe9chichU  der  Verfolgung  der  lUuminaten,  Frankfort,  1786; 
Apologie  der  lUwninaten,  ib.,  1787;  Daa  verbesaerU  Systentt 
ib.,  1787;  Kurze  RecfUfertiQung  meiner  Abnc/Uen,  with 
Nachtrag,  ib.,  1787;  Einige  OriginaUchriften  det  lUumi' 
hatenordena,  Munich,  1780;  Syntem  und  Folgen  dea  II- 
luminatenordena,  ib.,  1787;  Die  neueaten  Arbeiten  dea 
Spartacua  und  Philo,  ib.,  1794.  Consult  also:  J.  P.  L. 
de  la  Roche  du  Maine,  Eaaai  aur  la  aecte  dea  lUuminSea, 
Paris,  1792;  J.  A.  Stark,  Triumph  der  Philoaophie,  ii.  259 
aqq.,  Regensburg,  1847;  H.  BrOck.  Die  rationaliatiachen 
Beatrebungen  im  katholiachen  Deutachland,  Mainz,  1865. 

ILLUMINATION  (Lat.  iUuminatio :  Gk.  photis- 
mo8):  In  Protestant  dogmatics  a  name  of  a  part 
of  the  ardo  salutts  (see  Order  of  Salvation), 
signifying  an  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  closely 
connected  with  the  Galling  (q.v.).  So  far  as  the 
New-Testament  usage  of  photismos  and  photizein 
is  concerned,  it  may  be  said,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  light  brings  forth  ethical  fruits  in  the  children 
of  light  (Eph.  V.  9-10;  cf.  Isa.  ii.  5,  Ix.  3),  and,  on 
the  other,  that  these  children,  as  instruments  ap- 
pointed by  God,  illuminate  the  world  and  convert 


it  unto  God  and  his  light  (Matt.  v.  14,  16;  H  Cat 
iv.  5-6;  cf.  Rom.  ii.  19;  Acts  xxvi.  18).  Butik 
real  illuminator  is  Christ,  the  true  light  (John  L  % 
cf.  II  Tim.  i.  10).  The  apostolic  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  is  itself  ''  illumination,"  and  its  purpose  i- 
'*  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  gtoiyoi 
God  in  the  face  of  Christ  "  (II  Cor.  iv.  6).  Tat 
Christians,  accordingly,  are  those  who  have  beei 
"  once  enlightened  "  (Heb.  vi.  4,  x.  32).  It  b 
important  for  the  m3rBtical  conception  that  illuminft- 
tion  and  contemplation  take  place  only  upon  the 
basis  of  a  moral  purification.  It  was  sigoificuii 
for  Protestant  theology  that  Luther  in  his  SmaDer 
Catechism  inserted  the  illumination  in  the  orda 
BoluiU  ("  calls,  gathers,  illumines,  sanctifies  "i. 
The  Apology  and  the  Formula  of  Concord  represent 
the  illumination  as  taking  place  through  the  Word, 
and  regard  it  as  a  fanatical  error  to  teach  an  ilhh 
mination  without  the  Word.  This  differenoe  gives 
the  conception  its  peculiar  stamp :  the  illuminatioD 
is  subordinated  to  the  calling  and  is  effected  only 
through  the  Word.  And  this  is  the  reason,  too, 
why  the  older  Protestant  dogmaticians  use  the  tenn 
only  occasionally.  Hollaz  was  the  first  to  give  it 
a  place  of  its  own  in  the  ordo  aaliUis  (Examtn 
theologicumf  Stockholm,  1741,  pp.  813  sqq.).  This 
is  due  to  the  importance  which  the  illuminatkn 
received  in  the  mystical  and  Pietistic  literature. 
For  Hollaz,  in  introducing  the  idea,  takes  the 
position  that  the  illumination  may  be  present  in 
an  imperfect  degree  in  the  human  intellect  without 
any  sanctification  of  the  will.  Johann  Amdt,  how- 
ever, in  his  Biicher  iywi  wahren  ChristerUutn  (Magde- 
burg, 1610),  defends  the  mystical  usage  of  the  tenn 
rejected  by  Hollaz,  declaring  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
illuminates  only  those  who  renounce  the  world 
and  on  this  wise  follow  Christ  (I.  xxxvii.  16, 
xxxix.  4,  III.  i.  2,  11).  In  this  way  the  illumina- 
tion is  made  a  special  divine  act,  surpassing  the 
vocation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  realized  only  in  the  case 
of  those  who  ' '  desist  from  all  that  which  God  himself 
is  not,  from  oneself  and  all  creatures,"  "and  keep 
their  inmost  souls  pure  from  the  creatures  and  the 
world.  Thus  God  illuminates  from  within,  for  all 
must  stream  forth  from  within  God's  being.  This 
inner  light  then  shines  forth  in  the  works  "  (III.,  zi.). 
It  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  opposition  that 
the  view  of  Hollaz  is  to  be  understood.  The  con- 
ception of  Hollaz  was  also  that  of  the  Pietistie 
dogmaticians:  "  illumination  itself  consists  in  this, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his  light  by  means  of  the 
Word  of  God  pictures  and  makes  Imown  heavenly 
truth  to  the  human  understanding  with  such  clear- 
ness, force,  and  conviction  that  man  thereby  recog- 
nizes it  as  truth,  beUeves  it  with  divine  assurance, 
and  thus  knows  what  God  has  graciously  given  him, 
and  is  able  to  judge  spiritual  things  spiritually  " 
(Freylinghausen,  GruncUegung  der  Theologies  p.  166, 
Halle,  1705).  The  same  is  true  also  of  the  ration- 
alistic dogmaticians  (e.g.,  Wegscheider,  ItutUutianes 
theologim,  Halle,  1815,  §  158,  pp.  497-498).  In  the 
same  direction,  moreover,  tend  the  viewB  of  the 
more  modem  dogmaticians  so  far  as  they  employ 
the  term  at  all  (e.g.,  Domer,  Glavbenalehre,  ii.  2, 
p.  727,  Berlin,  1881,  and,  especially,  Frank,  8f/s<«vn 
der  ChrisUichen  Wahrhea,  ii.  333,  Leipsic,  1894). 
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The  dogmatician's  attitude  to  the  term  will  vary 
according  to  his  conception  of  the  call  as  a  mere 
offering  of  salvation,  or  as  the  effectual  appropria- 
tion of  it.  If  the  Biblical  conception  of  vocation 
as  an  effectual  divine  influence  through  the  Word 
IS  retained,  it  is  difficult  to  vindicate  a  special  place 
for  illumination.  But  this  conception  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  the  obvious  reason  that,  by  the  other 
theory,  the  call  could  not  at  all  be  reckoned  among 
the  proper  acts  of  grace  meant  for  the  individual, 
but  would  amount  to  a  mere  presupposition  for 
this  work  of  grace.  Thus  considered,  vocation 
denotes  the  effectual  influence  of  the  revelation  of 
salvation  upon  the  personal  life;  illumination  the 
transference  of  the  person  into  the  sphere  of  God. 
In  this  connection  there  is  just  as  little  need,  so 
far  as  Scriptural  usage  is  concerned,  of  restricting 
illumination  to  the  intellect  as  there  is  of  supple- 
menting the  conception  of  vocation  in  any  such 
way  as  that.  Illumination  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
synonym  of  vocation,  without  having  any  special 
locus  in  systematic  theology.  Both  terms  denote 
the  influences  of  God  in  the  Word,  the  effects 
of  which  are  seen  in  regeneration  and  conversion. 
These  influences  address  themselves  to  the  whole 
man;  they  move  the  will  as  well  as  the  intellect. 
That  is  as  true  of  the  calling  as  of  the  illumination. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  practical  discussions  based 
upon  Luther's  Catechism  should  likewise  put  the 
two  terms  together;  not,  therefore,  as  if  the  call 
outwardly  offered  the  Word  and  the  illumination 
inwardly  appropriated  its  content,  but  in  such  a 
way  that  with  the  call  and  through  it  the  illumina- 
tion of  man  takes  place.  R.  Seeberq. 
Bibliography:  Besidee  the  worka  mentioned  in  the  text, 
consult  the  text-books  on  Dogmatics  in  the  department  of 
Sotcriology.  and  J.  H.  Blunt,  Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and 
HiBtorical  Theology,  p.  324,  London,  1870;  A.  A.  Benton, 
Church  Cydopcedia,  p.  374,  Philadelphia,  1884. 

ILLUMINATION,  THE.  See  Enlightenment, 
The. 

II<LUSTRATED  BIBLES.  See  Bibles,  Illus- 
trated. 

IMAGE  OF  GOD:  The  conception  that  man  was 
created  in  the  image  of  God  is  stated  as  a  fact  in 
Gen.  i.  26,  27,  v.  1  (cf.  Eph.  iv.  24;  Col.  iii.  10; 
I  John  iii.  2).  It  comes  from  God  and  is  reproduced 
in  the  race  (Gen.  v.  3),  a  principle  followed  in  the 
genealogy  by  which  Jesus  is  made  Son  of  God 
through  Adam  (Luke  iii.  23-38).  It  is  so  unmis- 
takable that  Paul  appealed  even  to  ethnic  testimony 
in  favor  of  it  (Acts  xvii.  28).  Obviously  without 
this  conception  the  thought  of  adoption  as  children 
would  be  impossible.  It  is  the  race  made  in  the 
image  of  God  which  is  destined  for  such  adoption, 
and  likeness  to  God  is  the  blessing,  the  law,  and 
the  hope  of  adoption  (I  John  iii.  1,2).  How  much 
this  thought  of  likeness  to  God  is  contained  in  that 
of  adoption  is  suggested  by  the  injunction  to  be 
holy  and  perfect,  as  God  is  holy  and  perfect,  ''  that 
ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  "  (Matt.  v.  45, 48;  cf.  Eph.  v.  1,  "  be  ye  there- 
fore followers  of  God,  as  dear  children,"  R.V.  "  imi- 
tators of  God  ").  To  be  like  God  is  the  gift,  the 
task,  and  the  purpose  of  the  Christian  (I  John  iii.  1-3) . 
In  the  Church  the  conception  was  from  the  begin- 


ning that  the  image  of  God  consisted  in  the  reason 
and  freedom  and  free  will  with  which  man  was  en- 
dowed, and  that  this  endowment  rested  on  the 
activity  of  the  Spirit  in  him.  Some  referred  the 
image  of  God  to  the  body  also,  in  connection  with 
the  Christian  hope  of  resurrection  from  the  dead 
and  with  the  doctrine  of  inmiortality.  But  these 
are  unessential  notions.  The  anima  raiioncdis  was 
the  essential  one,  which  was  always  emphasized. 
The  differences  in  opinion  which  still  exist  arise 
from  the  mistake  which  makes  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  image  of  man  the  doctrine  of  the  original 
state. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  view  of  the  image 
of  God  in  man  has  been  that  it  was  a  good  wholly 
or  partially  lost.  Justin  seems  to  be  an  exception. 
That  man  is  endowed  with  reason  and  freedom,  is 
to  him  a  sign  of  likeness  to  God.  But  this  endow- 
ment he  regards  neither  as  lost  nor  impaired  by 
Adam's  sin.  Humanity  indeed  suffers  under  the 
predominance  of  the  passions  over  reason.  But 
this  predominance  is  caused  only  indirectly  by  the 
sin  of  the  first  man  and  depends  not  on  a  degenera- 
tion of  human  nature  brought  about  by  him  and 
continued  in  the  race.  By  the  influence  of  sin 
existing  in  the  world  since  Adam's  fall,  every  one 
repeats  the  fall,  becomes  like  Adam  in  this  respect, 
and  falls  into  judgment  and  condemnation  instead 
of  receiving  immortality  in  a  God-like  existence. 
Only  the  revelation  of  the  whole  Logos  in  Christ 
and  the  remission  of  sin  connected  herewith  enable 
man  successfully  to  apply  to  the  realizing  of  his 
destiny  his  inherent  ability,  which  does  not  differ 
from  Adam's  endowment. 

A  difference  has  been  made  between  the  ex- 
pressions in  Gen.  i.  **  in  the  image  "  and  "  in  the 
likeness,"  referring  the  former  to  the  intellectual 
powers  of  reason  and  freedom,  and  the  latter  to 
moral  righteousness,  which  was  lost  through  the 
fall.  This  distinction  was  preserved  by  the  scho- 
lastics, with  whom  the  question  became  one  of 
juatitia  originalia.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  distinction  was  maintained,  but  the  juatiiia 
originaliSf  **  man's  original  righteousness,"  was  de- 
clared to  have  been  a  superadded  gift.  The  Prot- 
estant Church,  ignoring  this  distinction,  located  the 
image  of  God  in  the  religious  and  mpral  nature, 
and  defined  it  as  the  original  righteousness  in  which 
man  was  created.  Socinianism  and  Arminianism 
defined  it  as  man's  dominion  over  the  animal  crea- 
tion. Modem  dogmatics  distinguishes  distinctly 
between  the  divine  image  in  man  and  the  original 
state,  and  Christianity  favors  such  a  distinction 
in  harmony  with  Scripture  and  without  contradic- 
tion to  Col.  iii.  10  and  Eph.  iv.  24.  A  difference 
of  opinion,  however,  exists  as  to  how  far  the  present 
condition  differs  from  that  at  the  beginning,  or  how 
far  the  original  state  is  still  the  present.  The 
difference  between  Schleiermacher,  Biedermann, 
Pfleiderer,  Lipsius,  Ritschl,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
that  of  Nitzsch,  Domer,  E&hler,  Hofmann,  Elahnis, 
Frank,  on  the  other,  is  practically  over  the  use  of 
a  historical  anthropology.  Some  (Schleiermacher, 
Biedermann)  refuse  this,  and  require  a  dogmatic 
treatment  (Ritschl,  Wendt);  others  regard  man's 
original  condition  as  a  state  of  innocence  of  which 
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it  can  no  more  be  said  than  that  no  law  of  sin  ruled 
(Kaftan),  whereas  Nitzsch,  Domer,  and  Frank 
acknowledge  "  an  essential  relationship  to  the  good 
and  the  rational,  and  consequently  to  God  .  .  . 
a  natural  tendency  to  the  good,  a  natural  love 
for  God." 

The  preservation  of  man  for  redemption  by  the 
might  of  the  divine  will  of  love  makes  it  conceivable 
that  sinful  man  is  still  in  the  image  of  God,  but  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  can  accomplish  his  task 
and  destiny  only  through  the  power  of  redemption. 
This  affords  him  not  only  freedom  of  choice,  but 
also  the  power  to  achieve  liberty  (cf.  John  i.  12). 
The  teaching  of  II  Cor.  iv.  4;  Col.  i.  15  (cf.  Heb.  i.  3) 
that  Christ  is  "the  image  of  the  invisible  God  " 
means  that  there  is  in  him  what  there  is  in  none  else, 
the  evident  realization  of  God  (cf.  John  xvi.  9). 

(H.  CREMBRf.) 
Biblioorapht:  The  earlier  literature  ia  cited  in  Hauck- 
Herxog.  RE,  v.  113;  E.  W.  Grinfield,  The  Image  and 
Likeneee  of  Ood  in  Man,  London.  1837;  G.  Bull.  State  of 
Man  before  the  FaU,  in  Worke,  vol.  ii,  Oxford,  1846;  C.  H. 
Zellcr,  Kurte  SeeUnUhre,  Calw,  1860;  F.  C.  W.  K.  Sell, 
Ueber  die  OottUldlichkeii  dee  Menechen,  Friedberg.  1856; 
F.  DelitMch.  Syetem  der  bUUiechen  Peycholoffie,  Leiptic, 
1861,  Eng.  tranal.,  Edinburgh,  1867;  P.  F.  Keerl,  Der 
Menech  dae  EhenbUd  GotUe,  Basel.  1861;  C.  G.  von  Rud- 
loff,  Die  Lehre  vom  Menachen  auf  dem  Grunde  der  .  .  . 
Offenbarung,  Gotha,  1863;  C.  Wittichen,  Die  Idee  dee 
Menachen,  GftttinKcn,  1868;  O.  Ziickler,  Die  Lehre  vom 
Uretand  dee  Menachen,  Gutersloh,  1879;  H.  H.  Wendt, 
Die  chriatliche  Lehre  von  der  menachlichen  VoUkommenheit, 
Gdttingen.  1880;  J.  H.  Oswald,  Relioidae  UroeachichU  der 
Menachheii,  Paderborn,  1881;  R.  RQetschi,  GeachichU  und 
Kritik  der  kirchlichen  Lehre  von  der  .  .  .  VoUkommenheit 
und  vom  SUndenfall,  Leyden,  1881;  E.  W6rner,  Bibliache 
Anthropologie,  Stuttgart,  1887;  S.  R.  Driver,  Sermona  on 
St4biecta  connected  vnth  the  O.  T.,  pp.  173-174,  London, 
1892;  J.  I^idlaw.  Bible  Doctrine  of  Man,  ib.,  1895;  DB, 
ii.  452-453;  the  treatises  on  Theology  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  and  thoHC  on  Dogmatics  in  the  sections  on  Oreation 
and  Anthropology. 

IMAGES  AND  IMAGE-WORSHIP. 

I.  Among  the  Hebrews. 

Legislation  and  Prophecy  (§1). 
Image-worship  in  History  (§  2). 
Terms  and  Their  Meaning  (§  3). 
Effects  upon  Hebrew  Art  (§4). 
II.  In  the  Church. 

Variant  Opinions  up  to  400  ($1)' 
Eastern  Abuses  Lead  to  Iconoclasm  ({  2). 
Iconoclasm  under  Leo  the  Isaurian  and  Later  (f  3). 
Growth  of  Cult  after  850  (§  4). 
Modem  Ecclesiastical  Usage  (§  5). 

I.  Among  the  Hebrews:  Tacitus  (Hist.,  v.  4-5) 
points  out  as  a  characteristic  of  the  Mosaic  religion 
opposition  to  a  portrayal  of  the  deity. 
I.  Legisla-  Thds  is  in  accord  with  the  Old  Testa- 
tion and    ment.    All  strata  of  the  law  bear  wit- 
Prophecy,   ness  to  this  opposition.    The  first  two 
commandments  of  the  decalogue  ex- 
pressly put  the  prohibition  of  image-worship  beside 
the  prohibition   to  worship  any  other  god   than 
Yahweh  (Ex.  xx.  1  sqq.;  Deut.  v.  7-8;  Lev.  xix.  4). 
The  narrators  of  the  patriarchal  stories  knew  no 
worship  of  the  god  of  the  patriarchs  in  the  form 
of  an  image,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  images  of 
God  at  the  central  sanctuaries  in  Shiloh  and  Jem- 
Balem.      The    certainty    that    Yahweh    was    ever 
present  with  his  people  found  its  expression  in  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  (q.v.),  but  that  contained  no 
image  of  God.    Scripture-prophecy  manifested  an 


2.  Image- 
Worship 
in  History. 


imcompromising  hostility  to  image-worship.  ^i> 
out  indicating  that  it  was  prevalent,  and  attempted 
to  establish  and  confirm  popular  opposition  to  the 
same.  An  image  is  a  work  of  man  (Amos  v.  26: 
Hos.  xiii.  2;  Isa.  ii.  8),  an  imitation  of  creature 
(Deut.  iv.  16  sqq.)  out  of  dead  and  created  matt^ 
(Hos.  iv.  12;  Isa.  xliv.  9-10;  Ps.  cxv.);  therefor? 
its  worship  is  folly,  since  God,  ivho  alone  is  to  be 
worshiped,  is  a  living  creator,  a  spirit  who  can  not 
be  pictured. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
primitive  history  of  this  people  to  prove  that  thi$ 
peculiarity  of  imageless  worship  w&$ 
an  inborn  inheritance  or  the  r^ult  d 
a  natural  development  of  the  people. 
The  ancestors  of  the  people  beyond 
the  Euphrates  had  idol- worship  (Josh, 
xxiv.  2,  14);  Jacob's  wives  carried  religious  images 
with  them  from  their  Syrian  home  (Gen.  xxxi.  19. 
34,  XXXV.  2  sqq.).  The  recollection  of  the  struggfe 
between  the  imageless  worship  of  Yahweh  as  the 
God  of  revelation  and  the  representation  of  Yahweh 
as  the  national  God  go  back  as  far  as  the  wandering 
through  the  wilderness.  For  the  golden  calf  of 
Ex.  xxxii.  is  not  an  image  suggested  by  the  Egyptian 
religion,  since  the  Egyptian  Apis  was  not  an  image, 
but  a  living  animal  (see  Calf,  The  Golden).  On 
the  contrary,  Aaron  proclaimed  a  feast  of  Yahweh, 
and  the  rejoicing  of  the  people  proves  that  with  the 
image  it  received  nothing  new  and  strange,  but 
something  that  it  expected  (Ex.  xxxii.  4-5,  18); 
in  that  way  the  shepherd  people  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  its  god.  And  from  the  tenacity 
of  habit  it  is  intelligible  that  after  the  disruption 
of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  destroy  the  attraction 
of  the  central  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  Jeroboam 
set  up  calves  representing  Yahweh  at  the  sacred 
places  in  the  northern  kingdom  (I  Kings  xii.  27 
sqq.).  The  "  calves  "  of  Bethel,  Dan,  Gilgal  out- 
lasted not  only  the  Phenician  cults  favored  by  later 
kings  in  the  northern  kingdom,  but  even  the  power- 
ful assault  of  prophecy  (Amos  v.  4  sqq.,  viii.  14: 
Hos.  vi.  10,  viii.  4  sqq.,  ix.  15;  II  Kings  x.  25  sqq.; 
Judges  xviii.  34).  Even  after  the  carrying  away 
of  the  ten  tribes  the  cult  of  Bethel  survived  (II 
Kings  xvii.  27),  and  it  was  left  for  Josiah  to  abolish 
the  last  traces  (II  Kings  xxiii.  15). 

The  more  general  term  for  image  is  pesei  (Ex. 
XX.  4),  which  includes  images  of  stone  and  wood, 
whereas  the  term  for  metallic  images  is 
masaekhat  i.e.,  a  cast,  then  the  molten 
image  itself  (Hos.  xiii.  2;  Deut.  ix.  12). 
It  must,  however,  not  be  understood 
of  the  massive  molten  image,  but  of 
the  molten  golden  or  silver  coating  with  which  a 
wooden  core  is  covered  (Ex.  xxxii.  20;  Hos.  viii.  6; 
Isa.  XXX.  22).  There  are  several  other  terms  (as 
'azabbimf  nesekh,  nasikh,  aernd,  Mim)  and  oppro- 
brious names  (ahikkuzimf  giUiUim,  to'ebhoth),  as 
well  as  general  terms  like  2e2em,  ''  image,"  taimiih, 
**  figure,"  nuukith,  "  form,"  all  of  which  proves  how 
important  a  part  idol-worship  played  ..at  times  in 
the  life  of  Israel.  These  names,  however,  mark  no 
difference  between  images  of  Yahweh  and  idols. 
The  man  tic  use  of  ephod  and  teraphim  (see  Ephod: 
Teraphim;  cf.  Judges  xvii.,  xviii.;  Hos.  iii.  4:  Zech. 
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X.  2;  I  Sam.  xv.  23)  appears  to  be  Hebraic  and  not 
imported  with  a  foreign  religion ;  and  for  the  image 
of  the  brazen  serpent  (see  Serpent,  Brazen),  which 
was  abolished  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (II  Kings 
xviii.  4;  cf.  Num.  xxi.  4  sqq.),  an  Israelitic  origin 
is  positively  attested.  With  this  epoch  the  pro- 
phetic opposition  to  Yahweh  images  became  deter- 
mined, and  the  whole  energy  of  the  prophetic 
attack  was  concentrated  upon  Idolatry  (q.v.). 

In  freeing  the  deity  from  the  fetters  with  which 
sensual  limitations  chain  man's  inclination  to  wor- 
ship images  made  by  himself,  art  was 
4.  Effects  not  rejected  by  the  spirit  of  the  Old 
Upon  Testament.  There  may  be  discovered 
Hebrew  working  in  it  a  mental  impulse  of 
Art  divine  origin  (Ex.  xxxi.  1  sqq.;  cf.  II 
Kings  xvi.  11  with  Isa.  viii.  2).  But 
the  exclusion  of  plastic  art  from  the  highest  spheres 
which  employed  it  in  heathenism  denied  to  it  that 
powerful  development  among  the  people  of  God 
which  it  obtained  elsewhere  by  illustrating  divine 
ideal  forms  (see  Art,  Hebrew).  With  emphasis  the 
narrator  in  I  Kings  vii.  13  sqq.  points  out  that  the 
artistic  outfit  of  the  buildings  of  Solomon  was 
mainly  due  to  Phenician  art.  So  far  as  it  did  not 
serve  idolatrous  purposes,  the  art  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment did  not  go  essentially  beyond  the  purposes  of 
ornamentation  and  decoration.  Imitations  of 
flowers,  garlands,  fruits,  trees,  whether  of  beaten 
work  (Num.  viii.  4),  or  carving  (I  Kings  vi.  18),  or 
graven  work  (I  Kings  vii.  36),  or  in  wool,  formed 
the  adornment  of  buildings  for  sacred  and  secular 
uses  (Ex.  XXV.  31  sqq.,  xxviii.  33  sqq.;  I  Kings 
vi.  18,  29,  32,  35,  vii.  18  sqq.;  Ezek.  xli.  185  sqq.; 
Ps.  cxliv.  12).  Even  the  animal  world,  in  dis- 
tinguished types,  was  laid  under  contribution. 
Lions  appeared  as  throne-keepers  of  the  earthly 
king  (I  Kings  x.  19  sqq.);  lions  and  oxen  were 
beneath  the  bases  of  the  la  vers  of  the  temple;  the 
latter  carried  also  the  brazen  sea  (I  Kings  vii.  29, 
36,  25).  That  in  later  times  profane  art  applied 
itself  to  mural  painting  and  advanced  so  far  that  it 
portrayed  men  can  be  seen  from  Ezek.  xxiii.  14. 
In  a  very  peculiar  manner  there  entered  into  the 
older  art  an  object  which  was  not  intended  as  an 
imitation  of  nature,  but  represented  a  religious 
conception,  viz.,  the  images  of  the  bearers  and 
keepers  of  the  divine  majesty,  the  cherubim  (see 
Angels),  which  found  frequent  employment  as 
images  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  as  ornaments  on  the 
folding-doors,  bases,  and  curtains  of  the  sanctuary. 
In  the  post-exilic  period  there  is  discernible  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  oppose  the  employment  of  art. 
The  stricter  exposition  of  legal  enactments  nar- 
rowed the  original  life  of  the  nation,  as  when, 
because  of  the  abuse  of  the  name  of  Yahweh,  it 
prohibited  employment  of  that  name,  as,  in  con- 
nection with  the  prohibition  to  worship  images, 
it  rejected  the  portraiture  of  living  creatures,  and 
by  the  influence  of  classical  art  after  the  time  of 
the  Seleucidse  (Josephus,  Ant.  XII.,  iv.  9,  XV.,  ii.  6, 
XIX.,  ix.  1;  Lt/tf,  12)  this  prohibition  was  rather 
intensified  than  diminished.  In  Herodian  times  it 
was  regarded  as  a  law,  and  was  supported  by  the 
authority  of  prominent  scribes,  that  images  of  living 
creatures  might  not  be  erected  in  the  Holy  Land 


(Josephus,  War,  I.  xxxiii.  2;  Ant.  XVII.,  vi.  2). 
With  a  death-defying  courage  the  observers  of  the 
law  knew  how  to  elicit  a  promise  from  a  Pilate, 
a  Vitellius,  or  a  Petronius,  not  to  bring  the  standards 
adorned  with  the  emperor's  image  into  the  holy 
city,  or  to  carry  them  through  Jewish  territory 
{Ant.  XVIII.,  iii.  1,  v.  3;  War,  II.,  ix.  2-3,  x.  4). 
In  describing  the  ancient  sanctuaries,  Josephus,  who 
refers  to  this  rigor,  attempted  to  post-date  it,  but 
not  without  disingenuoiisness  (Ant.  III.,  vi.  2,  VIII., 
vii.  5).  Classic  heathenism  avenged  itself  on  the 
nobility  of  the  early  Mosaic  opposition  to  its  gods 
by  the  malicious  invention  that  Pompey,  when  he 
entered  the  Holy  of  HoUes  of  the  temple,  found  an 
ass  under  the  golden  vine,  the  only  and  the  main 
idol  of  the  Jewish  worship  of  God  (Florus,  i.  40; 
Petronius,  Fragmentum  36).  P.  Kleinert. 

n.  In  the  Church:  Although  the  primitive  Church 

was  not  averse  to  art,  yet  it  had  no  hnages  of 

Christ,   and   Irenseus  reproached   the 

1.  Variant  Carpocratians  {Hcer,  I.,  xxv.  6)  for 
Opinions  possessing  such  figures.  In  the  Acts  of 
100-400.    John,  the  apostle  sharply  reproved  an 

artist  who  had  made  a  portrait  of 
himself  (Zahn,  Ada  Joannia,  223  sqq.).  The  pro- 
hibition of  images  by  the  thirty-sixth  canon  of  the 
Synod  of  Elvira  (Hefele,  C<mcUiengeach%chie,  i.  170) 
aimed  to  forestall  any  hindrance  to  the  spiritual 
worship  of  God,  thus  showing  that  this  danger 
already  existed.  Eusebius  also  opposed  images  of 
the  apostles  and  of  Christ  {Hist,  eccl,  vii.  18),  and 
exhorted  Constantia,  the  widow  of  Licinius,  to  seek 
the  image  of  Christ  in  the  Scripture.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  Epiphanius  once  tore  in  pieces 
a  curtain  on  which  an  image  of  Christ  or  of  a  saint 
was  painted  (ed.  Dindorf,  IV.,  ii.  85),  although 
Ambrose  and  Jerome  state  that  there  were  portraits 
of  the  apostles,  while  Augustine  mentions  pictures 
of  the  Savior  and  the  worship  of  images.  Gregory 
the  Great  had  but  faint  disapproval  for  a  bishop 
who  destroyed  images  in  his  church  because  of  the 
adoration  shown  them  (Epist.  xi.  13). 

The  use  and  adoration  of  hnages  were  especially 

popular  in  the  E^t,  this  tendency  being  increased 

both  by  the  assimilation  of  pagan  con- 

2.  Eastern  cepts,  customs,  and  forms  of  worship. 
Abuses  and  by  the  Alexandrian  Christology 
Lead  to      with  its  emphasis  on  the  permeation 

Iconoclasm*  of  the  earthly  nature  by  the  divine. 
The  pseudo-Areopagite  writings  which 
made  the  symbols  the  actual  representation  of 
things  invisible  thus  laid  the  theological  foundation 
for  a  religious  veneration  of  images,  and  conse- 
quently for  their  adoration.  The  word  of  Basil 
(De  apiriiu  aancto,  xlv.),  **  the  honor  paid  to  the 
image  passes  on  to  the  prototype,"  became  the 
classical  phrase  in  justification  of  this  adoration. 
The  extravagance  of  this  worship  was  emphasized 
by  the  iconoclasts  (cf.  the  letter  of  Michael  the 
Stammerer,  Mansi,  xiv.  417  sqq.),  who  state,  among 
other  things,  that  images  were  asked  to  act  as 
sponsors,  that  coloring-matter  scraped  from  them 
was  mixed  with  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  sacrament, 
and  that  the  Eucharist  was  received  from  the 
hands  of  images.  The  opposition  to  image-worship 
became   acute    in    the   iconoclastic   controversies, 
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which  were  caused  by  factors  not  yet  clearly  known, 
but  it  is  certain,  at  ail  events,  that  the  spiritual 
atmosphere  produced  by  the  development  of 
Mohammedanism  increased  the  opposition  to  images. 
In  a  church  which  believed  that  the  mystery  of  the 
redemption  was  present  in  the  image,  every  move- 
ment for  reform  naturally  assailed  iconolatry. 

This  is  plain  both  from  the  religious  opposition 
of  the  Paulicians  and  from  the  political  antagonism 
of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  so  that  a  mutual 
3.  Icono-  influence  is  not  improbable.  Leo's 
clasm  prohibition  forms  a  part  of  his  reform- 
under  Leo  atory  efforts  to  give  new  vitality  to 
the  his  empire,  which  he  felt  authorized  to 
Isaurian  undertake  in  his  double  capacity  of 
and  Later,  king  and  priest.  In  726  he  seems  to 
have  begun  at  once  with  the  removal 
of  images  (Hefele,  ConcUiengeschichtej  iii.  378), 
while  the  council  of  state  and  the  new  patriarch 
were  in  harmony  with  the  second  edict,  which  was 
issued  in  730.  Leo  was  opposed,  however,  by  John  of 
Damascus  in  three  orations  and  by  the  popes  Greg- 
ory II.,  who  harshly  reproved  him,  and  Gregory  III., 
who  condemned  the  enemies  of  the  images,  even  at 
the  cost  of  forfeiting  valuable  ecclesiastical  prov- 
inces. Still  more  reckless  in  his  measures  against 
the  image- worshipers  was  Leo's  son,  Constantine  V. 
The  Ck)uncil  of  Constantinople  (754),  which  was 
intended  to  be  ecumenical,  denounced  image-wor- 
ship as  heresy  and  idolatry.  The  monks  still  re- 
sisted, but  had  to  feel  the  severity  of  the  imperial 
wrath.  Ecclesiastical  goods  were  confiscated,  and 
relics  were  thrown  into  the  sea.  In  766  Constantine 
undertook  to  impose  an  oath  against  the  worship 
of  images  on  all  his  subjects,  and  even  had  the 
matter  brought  before  a  synod  at  Gentilly,  near 
Paris.  But  the  Lateran  synod  of  769  anathematized 
the  synod  of  754,  and  after  the  death  of  Leo  IV., 
the  regency  of  his  widow,  Irene,  caused  an  entire 
change.  Tarasius,  an  advocate  of  images,  was 
made  patriarch  in  784,  and  after  the  abortive 
attempt  to  hold  an  ecumenical  council  at  Constan- 
tinople two  years  later,  the  synod  at  Nicsea  was 
held  in  787,  and  ascribed  to  the  images  a  *^  respectful 
reverence,"  but  reserved  "  true  worship  "  for  God 
alone.  The  Caroline  Books  (q.v.),  however,  ex- 
plicitly denied  all  religious  value  of  the  images,  and 
the  same  decision  was  reached  by  the  synod  con- 
voked by  Charlemagne  at  Frankfort  in  794  (see 
Frankfort,  Synod  of,  794).  In  the  East,  Leo 
v.,  the  Armenian,  emphatically  reaffirmed  the  pro- 
hibition of  images,  and  Theodore  the  Studite, 
the  advocate  of  images  and  ecclesiastical  liberty, 
was  again  exiled.  Michael  the  Stanmierer  opposed 
the  public  worship  of  images,  at  least  after  823, 
and  a  synod  held  at  Paris  in  825  again  expressed  a 
view  in  harmony  with  the  Caroline  Books.  During 
the  reign  of  Theophilus  the  persecution  of  images 
and  of  monasticism  reappeared  as  in  the  days  of 
Constantine  V.,  but  the  early  death  of  the  emperor 
changed  the  condition. 

During  the  reign  of  his  widow,  Theodora,  the 
worship  was  restored,  probably  Mar.  11,  843  (cf. 
de  Boer,  Byzantiniache  Zeitschriftj  iv.  445  sqq.). 
The  basal  doctrines  of  the  advocates  of  iconolatry 
were  developed  especially  by  John  of  Damascus,  the 


patriarch  Nioephorus,   and  Theodore  the  Studite. 

They  draw  their  arguments  both  from  the  Bible  and 

tradition,  and  from  the  nature  and  the 

4.  Growth  attested  miracles  of  the  images.    Orv 
of  Cult      against  the  prohibition  of  images  in  the 

after  850.  Oki  Testament  attention  was  caUed 
to  the  difference  between  "  reverence 
of  worship  "  and  "  reverence  of  respect,"  and 
the  progress  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  as  weU  as  tbe 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  God  on  the  part  of 
the  Christian,  was  pointed  out.  Since  and  because 
the  divine  Logos  has  become  manifest  in  the  phe- 
nomenal world,  he  may  also  be  represented  pictori- 
ally.  Hence  the  significance  of  the  image  is  not  n^ 
stricted  to  him  who  can  not  read,  but  it  is  the  real 
bearer  of  the  prototype,  differing  from  it  only  as  to 
substance.  Every  virtue  of  the  prototype  belongs 
relatively  to  the  copy,  so  that  which  happens  to 
the  one  has  reference  to  the  other  (MPGy  xcix. 
425  D,  1184  A).  A  rejection  of  images  is  a  denial 
of  the  incarnation  of  God  (1188  D),  and  Theodore 
even  declares  that  *'  Christ  is  not  Christ  unless  be 
be  graven  ''  (1225  D).  By  the  image  the  eyes  of 
the  spirit  are  to  be  raised  to  the  spiritual  essence 
of  God.  This  latter  distinction  between  prototype 
and  copy  was,  however,  lost  in  lower  tj^jes  of 
Christianity.  It  was  thought  that  idolatry  might 
be  avoided  in  merely  making  a  copy  and  confining 
it  mainly  to  painting. 

The  ordinary  Russian  is  in  the  habit  of  desig- 
nating the  icon  as  his  God,  and  those  **  not  made 
with  hands  "  enjoy  great  veneration. 

5.  Modem  To  the  image  of  the  **  mother  of  God 
Ecdesias-   at  Kasan  "  is  ascribed  Russia's  deliv- 

tical  Usage,  erance  in  1812;  the  same  trust  in 
icons  showed  itself  in  the  Japanese- 
Russian  war  of  1905;  while  the  Iberian  icon  of 
the  Virgin  is  the  most  celebrated  healer  of  Moscow, 
and  Russia  is  richer  in  wonder-working  images 
than  Italy  and  Spain.  In  general  iconolatry  has 
never  been  so  prominent  in  the  West  as  in  tbe 
East,  yet  even  Thomas  Aquinas  has  declared  that 
an  image  of  Christ  claims  the  same  veneration 
as  Christ  himself  (Summa  III.,  qu.  25,  art.  3-4). 
The  Council  of  Trent  in  its  twenty-fifth  session 
expressed  itself  with  caution  and  justified  the  wor- 
ship of  the  image  from  its  relation  to  the  proto- 
type. In  religious  practise,  however,  the  line  here 
drawn  is  not  observed.  N.  Bonwetbch. 
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London,  1900;    especially  Fraxer's  edition  of  Pausanius'e 
Greece,  London,  1898  (a  monumental  work). 

IL  The  sourees  of  the  history  of  the  ioonoclaetic  move- 
ments are  given  in  M.  H.  Goldaat,  Imperialia  decreta  de 
ctUtu  imaginum,  Frankfort,  1608;  Mansi,  Concilia,  vols, 
xii.-ziv.;  MPO,  xoviiL-c.;  in  the  writings  of  John  of 
Dfunascus  (St.  John  Danuueene  on  Holy  Images,  Eng. 
transl.  by  Mary  H.  Allies,  London,  1898),  Nicephonis, 
Theodore  the  Studite,  and  the  Byzantine  chronog- 
raphers,  especially  Theophanes,  whose  works  are  to  be 
found  in  CSHB.  Consult:  L.  Maimbourg.  Hiat.  de  Vhire- 
eie  dee  ieonodaetea,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1679-83;  F.  Span- 
heim,  Hiatoria  imaginum  reetituta,  Antwerp,  1686  (com- 
bats Maimbourg);  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  Hiatorie  der  Ketzereien, 
vols.  X.,  xi.,  11  vols.,  Leipsic,  1762-86;  J.  E.  Tyler, 
Image  Worship  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  London,  1847;  J. 
M.  Neale,  Hiat.  of  the  Holy  Eaatem  Church,  5  vob.,  ib., 
1850-73;  J.  HergenrOther,  Photiua,  i  226  sqq.,  Regens- 
burg,  1867;  J.  H.  Blunt,  Dictionary  of  Secta,  Hereaiea, 
Eccleaiaatical  Partiea,  pp.  216-221.  Philadelphia,  1874; 
K.  Schenck,  Kaiaer  Leon  III.  Ein  Beitrag  tur  Oeachichte 
dee  Bilderatreita,  HaUe,  1880;  F.  W.  J.  H.  Gass,  Symbolik 
der  griechiachen  Kirche,  L  316  sqq.,  Berlin.  1881;  K. 
Schwarslose,  Der  Bilderatreit  ein  Kampf  der  griechiachen 
Kirche  um  ihre  Eigenart  und  ihre  Freiheit,  Got  ha,  1890; 
F.  W.  F.  Kattenbusoh,  Lehrkuch  der  .  .  .  Konfeaaionaur- 
kunde,  i  466  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1892;  C.  Thomas,  Theodor 
von  Studion  und  aein  Zeiialter,  Leipsic,  1892;  R.  Seeberg. 
Dogmengeachichte,  i.  247  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1895;  Dobschtitz, 
Chriatuabilder,  in  TU,  xviii.  1,  2.  1899;  A.  H,  Hore,  Eight- 
een Centuriea  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  pp.  16,  41,  42, 
265,  336-338  et  passim.  New  York.  1899;  J.  Bryce,  The 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  pp.  38-39,  46,  65.  154,  341,  New 
York,  1904;  Hefele,  Conciliengeachichte,  iii.  366  sqq., 
Eng.  transl.,  v.  260  sqq.;  Neander,  Chriatian  Church, 
i.  71,  291-293,  ii.  322-331,  iii.  197-243,  632-553;  Schaff, 
Chriatian  Church,  iv.  447^74;  Hamack,  Dogma,  iii.  159- 
160,  iv.  passim,  v.  304-309;  DCB,  iii.  198-205;  and  in 
general,  the  works  on  church  history. 

IMAM:  A  term  used  among  Mohammedans  in 
four  distinct  senses.  (1)  It  is  used  in  the  Koran  to 
mean  a  leader,  model  of  character^  pattern,  e.g. 
Sura  ii.  118,  xvii.  73,  xxv.  74,  xv.  79.  (2)  It  is 
the  Shiah  term  for  Caliph,  applied  solely  to  the 
twelve  (or  six)  successors  of  Mohammed,  of  whom 
the  last  is  yet  to  appear.  (3)  It  designates  the 
founder  of  a  system  of  doctrine  or  practise  based 
upon  the  Koran.  (4)  Its  most  conmion  employ- 
ment is  to  the  officiant  who  leads  the  devotions  in 
any  place  of  public  worship. 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION. 

Preparation  for  the  Dogma  (§1). 

The  Dogma  (5  2). 

Scriptural  and  Patristic  Support  Lacking  (§  3). 

Scholastic  Opinions  ({  4). 

The  Feast  ({  5). 

The  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  a  modem  dogma  of  the  Roman 
Catholic   Church   which   declares   the 
I.  Prepara-  mother  of  Jesus  absolutely  free  from 
tion  for     all  implication  in  the  fall  of  Adam  and 
the  Dogma,  its    consequences.      Like    most    doc- 
trines,  it  was   the   result   of  a  long 
development,  and  embodies  in  its  history  the  story 
of  a  struggle    between    the  Thomist  and  Scotist 
parties  in  the  Church  which  was  not  ended  till  1854 
(see  §  5  below).    At  the  Council  of  Trent  the  Fran- 
ciscans demanded  the  explicit  exception  of  Mary 
in  the  dogmatic  decree  on  the  universality  of  original 
sin,  and  found  valuable  support  from  the  learned 
Jesuits  Lainez  and  Sakneron.     The   Dominicans 
entered  a  lively  protest,  and  when  the  perplexed 
legates  asked  for  instructions  from  Rome,  they 
were  ordered  to  try  to  satisfy  both  factions.     In 


this  spirit  was  drawn  up  the  decree  on  original  sin 
published  Jime  17,  1546.  For  a  time  the  more 
sober-minded,  even  among  the  Jesuits,  held  to  the 
decree.  Bellarmine  declared  the  object  of  the 
festival  to  be  simply  the  conception,  not  the  inmiac- 
ulate  conception,  of  Mary.  Petavius,  while  per- 
sonally believing  in  the  immaculate  conception, 
denied  that  it  was  of  faith.  Even  when,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Spanish 
Franciscans,  aided  by  the  Jesuits,  stirred  up  fresh 
excitement  over  the  question,  and  Philip  III.  and 
Henry  IV.  sent  embassies  to  Rome,  the  apostolic 
see  preserved  its  diplomatic  attitude.  In  1617 
Paul  V.  forbade  both  parties  to  engage  in  public 
disputes  on  this  question,  and  Gregory  XV.  ex- 
tended this  prohibition  even  to  private  discussion, 
answering  to  the  king  of  Spain  that  the  eternal 
wisdom  had  not  yet  revealed  the  heart  of  the 
mystery  to  men.  But  the  tendency  in  Rome 
favored  the  Scotist  view  more  and  more.  Alex- 
ander VII.  called  the  view  very  ancient  and  pious, 
while  still  declining  to  pronounce  the  opposite 
view  heretical.  Clement  IX.  gave  an  octave  to 
the  feast  of  the  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary; 
Clement  XI.  raised  the  festival  in  1708  to  the 
rank  of  a  holy  day  of  obligation  for  the  whole 
Church.  Under  Gregory  XVI.  a  strong  inclination 
toward  dogmatic  definition  showed  itself.  Several 
French  bishops  and  one  German  received  permis- 
sion in  1844  to  insert  the  term  ''  inmiaculate  **  in 
the  mass  of  the  festival.  Pius  IX.  had  a  special, 
almost  romantic,  devotion  to  the  Virgin,  to  whose 
protection  he  attributed  his  preservation  on  the 
occasion  of  his  flight  from  the  Vatican  in  1848. 
While  still  an  exile,  he  asked  the  bishops,  in  his 
encycUcal  of  Feb.  2,  1849,  to  say  how  far  a  dog- 
matic definition  would  agree  with  their  wishes  and 
those  of  their  people.  A  number  of  voices  were 
raised  in  warning,  and  only  three-fourths  of  the 
bishops  agreed  with  the  pope's  desire;  but  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jesuits  was  too  powerful  to  be 
resisted.  Perrone  had  already  published  (1847) 
an  extended  treatise  to  prove  that  the  question 
was  ripe  for  decision.  In  1850  Pius  named  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  question,  in  which 
Perrone  and  his  fellow  Jesuit,  Passaglia,  were  the 
most  influential  members.  It  reached  no  result 
until  1853,  when  it  reported  that  no  evidence  from 
Scripture  was  needed  for  a  dogmatic  declaration, 
but  that  tradition  alone  sufficed,  and  that  even  this 
need  not  be  shown  in  an  unbroken  line  up  to  the 
time  of  the  apostles. 

Since  these  views  were  in  harmony  with  the 
inclination  of  the  pope,  he  called  together  in  the 

autumn  of  1854  a  number  of  prelates 
3.  The  (54  cardinals  and  about  140  bishops), 
Dogma,     who,  in  a  preliminary  meeting,  greeted 

the  papal  decision  with  loud  applause. 
On  Dec.  8  the  pope  solemnly  took  his  seat  in  St. 
Peter's;  the  dean  of  the  Sacred  College  came  before 
him,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Church  begged 
him  to  pronounce  a  final  decision  on  the  question 
which  had  so  long  been  discussed.  The  actual 
terms  of  the  decree,  made  public  by  the  bull  Ir^ 
effabilia  Deua  on  Dec.  10,  are  as  follows:  "  In  honor 
of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  for  the  glory  of 
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the  Virgin  Mother  of  God,  for  the  exaltation  of  the 
Catholic  faith  and  the  Christian  religion,  by  the 
authority  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  blessed 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  our  own  office,  we 
declare,  pronounce,  and  define  the  doctrine  which 
holds  that  the  most  blessed  Virgin  Mary  was,  in 
the  first  instant  of  her  conception,  by  the  singular 
grace  and  privilege  of  Almighty  God,  with  regard 
to  the  merits  of  Christ  Jesus  the  Savior  of  the 
human  race,  preserved  free  from  every  stain  of 
original  sin,  has  been  revealed  by  God,  and  there- 
fore is  to  be  firmly  and  constantly  believed  by  all 
the  faithful." 

The  dogma  was  not  sanctioned  by  an  ecumenical 
council;  but  since  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870 
declared  the  pope  infallible,  independent  of  a  coun- 
cil, the  decree  of  1854  must  be  received  as  an  in- 
fallible utterance,  and  cannot  be  changed.  Pius  IX. 
had  previously,  by  an  encyclical  of  Feb.  2,  1849, 
invited  the  opinion  of  the  bishops  on  the  subject, 
and  received  more  than  600  affirmative  answers; 
only  four  dissented  from  the  pope's  view;  and  fifty- 
two,  while  agreeing  with  him  in  the  dogma  itself, 
deemed  it  inopportune  to  define  and  proclaim  it. 
The  dogma  of  the  inmiaculate  conception  is  the 
culmination  of  the  steadily  increasing  veneration  of 
Mary,  which  appears  also  in  the  multiplication  of 
her  festivals  (see  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus). 
It  and  the  Vatican  dogma  of  papal  infallibility  are 
the  characteristic  features  of  modem  Romanism, 
as  distinct  from  the  Romanism  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  have  widened  the  doctrinal  breach 
between  it  and  the  Greek  and  Protestant  Churches. 
No  passage  in  favor  of  the  dogma  can  be  found 
in  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament;  the  interpretar 
tion  of  the  protevangelium  (Gen.  iii.  15) 
3.  Scrip-  which  makes  it  refer  to  Mary  and 
tural  and  Christ  is  ruled  out  by  the  Hebrew  text. 
Patristic  The  Bible  declares  all  men  to  be  sin- 
Support  ners,  and  in  need  of  redemption,  and 
Lacking,  exempts  Christ  alone  from  this  uni- 
versal rule.  Mary  herself  calls  God 
her  Savior  (Luke  i.  47),  thereby  including  herself 
in  the  number  of  the  saved,  and  implying  a  sense 
of  personal  sin  and  guilt.  With  this  corresponds  the 
predicate  given  her  by  the  angel  (Luke  i.  28) — 
"endued  with  grace"  (E.V.  "highly  favored")- 
The  Christian  Fathers,  though  many  of  them  (even 
Augustine)  exempted  Mary  from  actual  trans- 
gression, know  nothing  of  her  freedom  from  original 
sin,  but  always  imply,  and  often  expressly  teach, 
the  contrary.  Some  (as  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Origen, 
and  Chrysostom)  interpret  Christ's  words  at  the 
wedding  of  Cana  (John  ii.  4)  as  a  rebuke  of  her 
unseasonable  haste  and  immoderate  ambition.  The 
origin  of  the  dogma  must  be  sought  in  the  apocryphal 
gospels.  Its  development  was  favored  by  the 
medieval  sentiment  of  chivalry. 

The  schoolmen  all  agreed  that  Mary  was  exempt 
from  actual  transgression,  but  divided 
4.  Scholas-  on  the  question  whether  she  was  con- 
tic         ceived  without  sin  and  so  was  immao- 
Opinions.    ulate  from  the  very  instant  of  her  con- 
ception,   or  whether  she  was   in  the 
first  instance  tainted  by  original  sin  and  made  im- 
maculate while  she  was  yet  in  her  mother's  womb. 


The  latter  view  was  taken  by  Anselm,  Hugo  0!  Si 
Victor,  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  acd 
Bonaventura  (In  BerUerUias,  iii.  5,  iv.  3).  Bemud 
of  Clairvaux  (d.  1153)  rebuked  the  church  of  Lycos 
for  celebrating  a  festival  of  the  conception  on  the 
ground  that  it  lacked  the  approval  of  the  Church, 
of  reason,  and  of  tradition.  If  Mary,  he  wroie, 
was  conceived  without  sin,  why  might  not  sinless 
conception  be  affirmed  of  all  her  ancestors  back  to 
the  beginning.  However,  he  expressed  a  willingness 
to  yield  in  case  the  Church  should  appoint  the  fes- 
tival (Epist,  clxxiv.).  Bonaventura  and  othen 
aligned  against  the  doctrine  on  the  ground  that  the 
conception  of  the  body  precedes  its  "  animatkn  " 
(i.e.,  the  first  association  of  the  soul  with  the  body). 
In  the  conception  of  the  body  there  ia  always  coai- 
cupiscence,  so  that  Mary's  body,  having  been  re- 
ceived in  the  usual  way,  was  sinful,  and  contam- 
inated the  spirit  when  the  spirit  came  into  contact 
with  the  body.  Duns  Scotus  (d.  1308)  argued  for 
Mary's  exemption  from  hereditary  sin  from  the 
first  moment  of  her  oonoeption  by  a  threefold  chain 
of  conjectures.  (1)  God's  grace  would  be  enhanced 
by  releasing  one  individual  from  all  taint  of  original 
sin  from  the  very  beginning.  (2)  By  conferring 
this  benefit  upon  Mary,  God  would  bind  Mary  to 
Christ  by  the  strongest  ties.  (3)  The  vacancy, 
left  by  the  fallen  angels  in  heaven,  could  be  b^ 
filled  by  Mary,  if  she  were  preserved  immaculate 
from  the  beginning.  As  the  second  Adam  was 
preserved  immaculate,  so  it  was  fitting  the  second 
Eve  should  be.  Duns  expressed  his  conclusion  in 
these  words:  **  If  the  thing  does  not  contradict 
the  Church  and  the  Scriptures,  its  reality  seons 
probable,  because  it  is  more  excellent  to  affirm  of 
Mary  that  she  was  not  conceived  in  sin  "  {In  «n- 
teniuUf  iii.  3 ;  cf .  R.  Seebei^g,  Duna  Scotva,  Leipsic, 
1900,  pp.  247  sqq.;  J.  Schwane,  Dogmengeschichie, 
Freiburg,  1890,  pp.  424  sqq.).  A  warm  contro- 
versy ensued  over  the  inmiaculate  conception 
between  the  followers  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Duns  Scotus.  The  Synod  of  Paris  in  1387  dedded 
in  favor  of  the  Scotist  position,  but  the  controversy 
became  so  disturbing  that  Sixtus  IV.  in  1483 
threatened  with  excommunication  either  party 
which  denounced  the  other.  The  Council  of  Trent 
left  the  doctrine  unsettled  and  referred  back  to  the 
decree  of  Sixtus  IV.  The  Jesuits  took  it  up  and 
became  its  unyielding  champions  against  the  Jan- 
senists  and  all  other  opponents.  To  their  zeal  and 
their  influence  over  Pius  IX.  the  triumph  of  the 
Scotist  view,  in  1854,  is  largely  due. 

(PhIUP  SCHAFPf.)  D.  S.  SCHAFF. 

The  festival  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  of 
importance  since  the  Reformation,  is  purely  West- 
em;  the  feast  of  the  Conception  of  St. 
5.  The      Anne,   which    the  emperor    Emanuel 
Feast      Comnenus   (d.    1180)   conmianded    to 
celebrate  on  Sept.  9,  for  which  George 
of  Nicomedia  (c.  880)  wrote  a  homily,  was  rather  a 
conunemoration  of  the  miraculous  deliverance  of 
Anne  from  the  curse  of  sterility  as  narrated  in  the 
apocryphal   gospels.     The  history  of  the  feast  is 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  dogma.   Although 
Augustine  declares  (De  naiura  et  gratia,  xlii.)  that 
out  of  reverence  for  the  Lord  he  intends  to  exclude 
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Christ's  mother  whenever  sin  is  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, it  may  be  shown  by  other  passages  that  he 
is  thinking  only  of  actual  sin.  It  was  believed,  how- 
ever, that  the  Scripture  spoke  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i. 
5)  and  John  Baptist  (Luke  i.  15)  as  being  sanctified 
before  their  birth,  and,  although  this  obviously  re- 
lates only  to  their  preparation  for  the  prophetic 
office,  it  was  explained  in  both  cases  as  signifying 
their  purification  from  original  sin.  When  Mary 
came  to  be  placed  higher  than  all  the  other  saints,  it 
was  natural  that  at  least  an  equal  prerogative  should 
be  asserted  of  her.  This  contention  is  found  as  early 
as  Paschasius  Radbert  (De  partu  virginis) .  Anselm, 
indeed  (Cur  Deua  hamOf  II.,  xvi.),  says  that  Mary 
was  not  only  conceived,  but  bom  in  sin,  as  all  have 
sinned  in  Adam.  In  1140  certain  canons  at  Lyons 
defended  the  theory  of  her  inmiaculate  conception, 
and  celebrated  a  special  festival  (Jestum  concep- 
tioniSf  not  imnuiculatcB  conceptionis)  in  honor  of 
it.  St.  Bernard  (Epist.  clxxiv.,  c.  1140  a.d.,  Eng. 
transl.  Works  of  Bernard,  ed.  Eales,  ii.  512-518) 
controverted  their  opinion  as  in  opposition  to 
Scripture  and  tradition,  asserting  that  the  prerog- 
ative given  by  them  to  Mary  was  one  which  be- 
longed to  Christ  alone,  and  admitting  Mary's  sin- 
lessness  only  from  her  birth.  Alexander  of  Hales, 
Albertus  Magnus,  Bonaventura,  and  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas similarly  confined  themselves  to  asserting  her 
sanctification  before  birth;  a  synod  of  Oxford, 
1222,  pronounced  the  feast  unnecessary.  The  bc- 
Uef  in  the  inunaculate  conception,  notwithstand- 
ing, became  increasingly  wide-spread,  and  was  sup- 
ported especially  by  the  Franciscan  order.  The 
authority  of  Thomas  Aquinas  was  first  definitely 
contested  by  Duns  Scotus  (d.  1308),  who  taught  the 
absolute  preservation  of  Mary  from  original  sin  as 
highly  probable.  This  doctrine  became  one  of  the 
principal  points  of  controversy  between  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans,  Thomists  and  Scotists.  The 
dispute  was  especially  warm  in  the  University  of 
Paris,  which  pronounced  in  favor,  1380.  The 
propositions  in  which  the  Dominican  Johannes  de 
Montesono  (d.  1412)  attacked  the  Scotist  doctrine 
as  contrary  to  the  faith  were  condemned  both  by 
the  university  and  by  the  pope  in  1389,  and  Pierre 
d'Ailly  and  the  chancellor  Gerson  declared  them- 
selves in  favor  of  the  Franciscan  teaching.  The 
Council  of  Basel  (Sept.  17,  1439)  affirmed  it  as  a 
dogma  of  the  Church,  in  fuU  harmony  with  Scrip- 
ture, tradition,  and  actual  usage;  but  since  by  this 
time  the  council  had  taken  a  schismatic  attitude, 
its  decision  had  no  effect.  The  papal  policy,  also, 
did  not  favor  too  speedy  a  decision  in  the  contro- 
versy which  so  stirred  the  two  powerful  orders. 
Even  the  Franciscan  pope,  Sixtus  IV.,  who  before 
his  elevation  had  written  a  treatise  in  support  of 
the  theory  of  his  order,  and  as  pope  had  confirmed 
the  mass  and  office  of  the  conception,  endowing  the 
festival  with  a  plenary  indulgence,  yet  threatened 
both  parties  with  excommunication  in  1483  if  they 
ventured  to  accuse  each  other  of  heresy,  since  the 
Church  had  not  formally  decided  the  question. 
On  Mar.  3,  1496,  the  Sorbonne  resolved  to  receive  no 
one  into  its  fellowship  who  would  not  take  an  oath 
to  defend  the  doctrine  to  the  best  of  his  power;  and 
112  doctors  of  theology  immediately  took  the  oath. 


Biblioorapht:  The  subject  is  disouMed  in  the  works  of  the 
principal  schoolmen,  viz.,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura, 
Albertiis  Mac^us,  and  Duns  Scotus.  Cf.  F.  Morgott,  Die 
Marioloffie  det  .  .  .  Thomaa  von  Atiuinas,  Freiburg,  iSTS; 
B.  H&nsler,  De  Maria  plenitudine  oratioB  aecundum  S. 
Bernardum,  ib.,  1901.  In  favor  of  tho  doctrino  are:  J. 
Perrone,  De  immcuniUUo  .  .  .  MaruB  conceptu,  Rome, 
1853;  C.  Paraaglia,  De  immaculato  .  .  .  Hrginu  conceptu, 
3  vols..  Rome,  1854-65;  W.  B.  Ullathorne,  The  ImmaeulaU 
Conception  of  (he  Mother  of  God,  Ix}Ddon,  1855;  K.  Preuss, 
The  Romiah  Doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  London, 
1867;  J.  B,  Ferrier.  La  Mire  de  dieu,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1900. 
Against  it  are:  E.  B.  PuHoy,  Eirenicon,  part  ii.,  London, 
1870;  J.  J.  L  von  Dollinger,  Dae  PapeUum,  ed.  J.  Fried- 
rich,  Munich,  1802;  K.  Haae,  Handbook  to  the  Controvert^ 
ivith  Rome,  2  vols.,  London,  1906.  Of  the  older  Roman 
Catholic  works  may  be  mcntionod:  J.  Turrecremata,  De 
veritate  conceptionie  beaUx  iHrffinia,  Rome,  1547,  ed.  E.  B. 
Pusey,  Oxford,  1869;  and  J.  de  Launoy,  Praacriptione 
de  conceptu  .  .  .  Maria,  Louvain,  1677  (by  a  Jansenist). 
Consult  alHo  the  works  on  the  history  of  doctrine,  e.g., 
Hamack,  Dogma,  v.  235,  vii.  99;  Schaff,  Creede,  i.  106 
sqq.,  ii.  88.  211-212.  540;  and  the  theological  dictionaries. 
A  special  collection  of  works  on  the  subject  exists  in  the 
library  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

IMMACULATE  HEART  OF  MARY:  The  title 
assumed  by  several  Catholic  religious  orders. 

1.  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary: 
Founded  at  Monroe,  Mich.,  in  1845  through  the 
efTorts  of  Rev.  Louis  Gilet,  a  Belgian  Redemptorist. 
The  establishment  began  with  two  nuns  originally 
from  Baltimore,  Sister  Ann  and  Sister  Teresa,  who 
assumed  a  blue  habit  with  a  dark  veil.  The  object 
of  the  society  is  the  education  of  the  young,  the 
care  of  asylums,  hospitals,  etc.  In  1856  a  branch  of 
the  congregation  was  established  at  Villa  Maria, 
Westchester,  Pa.,  and  this  foundation  became  the 
mother  house  for  the  dioceses  of  Pennsylvania. 
At  present  the  sisters  conduct  establishments  in 
the  dioceses  of  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Cleveland, 
Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Scranton,  Altoona,  Ore- 
gon, Bois6  City,  and  Seattle.  The  professed  sisters 
number  925,  the  novices  144. 

2.  Sisters  of  the  Holy  and  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary:  Founded  in  1848  at  Pico  Heights,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  where  the  mother  house  and  novitiate 
are  located.  The  sisters  conduct  educational  and 
charitable  institutions  in  the  dioceses  of  Monterey 
and  Los  Angeles. 

3.  Sister-Servants  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary  (Clood  Shepherd) :  An  order  the  mother  house 
of  which  is  in  Quebec.  Besides  many  institutions 
in  Canada,  the  sLsters  of  this  institute  have  convents 
and  teach  in  parochial  schools  at  Biddeford,  Me., 
and  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  but  these  establishments 
are  subject  to  the  superiors  residing  in  Quebec. 

4.  Missionary  Sons  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary:  An  order  of  men  founded  in  Spain  in  1873. 
Besides  the  Spanish  province,  there  is  one  in  Africa 
and  another  in  America,  where  the  fathers  conduct 
establishments  in  the  dioceses  of  San  Antonio  and 
Monterey,  Cal.  James  F.  Driscoll. 

Bibliography:  Currier,  Religious  Ordere ;  The  Official  Cath- 
olic Directory,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1908. 

IMMANUEL  SYNOD.     See  Lutherans,  II.  §  4. 

IMMER,  ALBERT:  Swiss  theologian;  b.  at 
Unterseen  (26  m.  s.e.  of  Bern)  Aug.  10,  1804;  d.  at 
Bern  Mar.  23,  1884.  A  strong  desire  for  knowledge, 
together  with  an  ''  awakening  "  which  he  himself 
expressly  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  God,  made  him 
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resume  hJs  interrupted  study  of  theology  in  1835, 
and  three  years  later  he  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry. For  a  time  he  acted  as  assistant  preacher, 
visited  Bonn  and  Berlin  in  1S40,  and  in  1845  was 
appointed  pastor  at  BQren-on-the-Aar,  whence  he 
was  called,  four  years  later,  to  the  chair  of  New 
Testament  exegesis  and  dogmatics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bern.  He  sought  to  serve  both  science  and 
the  Church  by  allowing  his  pupils  full  freedom  of 
belief,  but  while  he  won  the  confidence  of  the 
students,  he  failed  to  meet  with  sympathy  among 
those  who  considered  piety  inseparable  from  con- 
fession of  faith.  As  a  conseciuence  he  was  attacked 
in  various  periodicals,  and  wrote  in  his  own  defense 
two  pamphlets:  Die  theologische  FakiUUU  und  ihre 
Gegner,  and  Wa8  wir  glauben  und  lehrenj  eine  Ver- 
wahrung  gegen  Miaaveratdndniaae,  both  of  which 
appeared  at  Bern  in  1864.  Ti^'o  years  later  he 
opposed  the  demands  of  the  so-called  reform  party 
that  the  results  of  scientific  researches  be  made 
known  to  the  people  from  the  pulpit  as  well  as  in 
the  schools,  and  was  accordingly  accused  of  desert- 
ing his  fundamental  principles,  whereas  his  attitude 
was  really  due  to  the  fact  that  his  concepts  of  God 
and  revelation  deviated  from  those  held  by  the 
party. 

Immer  was  the  author  of  a  Hermeneutik  des 
Neuen  Testaments  (Wittenberg,  1873;  Eng.  transL, 
Hermeneutics  of  the  New  Testament ^  by  A.  H.  New- 
man, Andover,  1877)  and  a  Theologie  des  Neuen 
Testaments  (Bern,  1877),  besides  several  collections 
of  lectures.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  rector  of 
the  University  of  Bern.  (E.  BLOscHf.) 

Biblioorapht:  F.  Trechflel,  Der  OotteageUhrte  H.  A.  Immer, 
Bern.  1899;  E.  Mailer,  in  Volk9blaU  fiir  die  reformirte 
Kirche  der  Schweiz,  1884,  pp.  105  sqq.;  R.  Steck.  in 
ProteatantiMctie  Kirchenxeitung,  1884.  no.  17;  R.  Rdetschi, 
in  Theoloffiache  Zeitackrift  au9  der  Schioeiz,  i.  369-862. 

IMMERSION.    See  Baptism. 

IMMORTALITY. 

I.  Biblical  Views. 

Old-Testament  Teaching  (§1). 
Apocrsnphal  and  Later  Jewish  Views  i§  2). 
New-Testament  Teaching  (§3). 
II.  Ethnic  Doctrine  of  Immortality. 

III.  In  Dogmatics. 

IV.  Proofs  of  Immortality. 
V.  The  Original  Motives. 

VI.  The    Principal   Elements   of   the    Christian    Idea    of 

Immortality. 
VIL  The  Truth  of  These  Forms  of  Experience. 
VIII.  Additional  Note. 

I.  Biblical  Views:  Existence  after  death,  when  not 
directly  denied,  is  problematical  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  11-13). 
Yah  wism  found  in  ancient  Israel,  as  part 
I.  Old-     of  the  traditional  Semitic  religions  he- 
Testament  liefs,  the  idea  of  a  shadowy  world  (see 
Teaching.  Sheol,  and  cf .  C.  Gnmeisen,  Der  Ahnen- 
kuUus  und  die  Urrdigian  Israels^  Halle, 
1900;  Smith,  Rel,  of  Sem.).     But  neither  the  prom- 
ises which  inspired  the  patriarchal,  nor  the  motives 
of  the  Mosaic,  legislation  contain  clear  indications  of 
the  endurance  of  the  individual.    The  account  of 
Elijah's  translation  is  indecisive,  as  are  the  case 
of  Enoch  and   the  saga  concerning  Moses's  death. 
Loss  of  immortality  consequent  on  sin  is  presented 
only  in  Gen.  ii.  17,  iii.  22;  cf.  Wisdom  i.  13,  ii.  24. 


Near  the  close  of  the  exile  faith  in  immortality  i> 
expressed  in  poetic-rhetorical  fashion:  "  deliverance 
from  Sheol"  or  from  "death"   (Ps.   xxxiii.  19. 
ciii.  4) ;  "  eternal  life  "  is  "  length  of  (earthly)  dajrs  " 
(Ps.  xxii.  26,  XXX.  3,  xxxvii.  28,  xli.  12).    In  com- 
munion with  God  the  pious  one  has  life  and  happi- 
ness, and  neither  heaven  and  earth  nor  death  and 
transitoriness  can  disturb  him  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  22-25): 
God  is  the  "  life  "  of  the  pious  (Deut.  xxx.  20). 
So  far  as  death  is  regarded  as  the  punishment  of  sin. 
the  Hebrews  sought  to  overcome  this  by  the  doc- 
trine of  resurrection.    Previous  to  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  hope  of  a  new  and  perfect  form  of  exist- 
ence beyond    the  grave  is  rarely  met.     The  chief 
passage  is  Job  xix.   25  sqq.,   which  may  signify 
either  God  will  finally  justify  the  dead  (H.  Schuhz). 
or  God  will  indemnify  him  in  another  life  (Dill- 
mann),  or  "  God  will  after  my  death  appear  as  my 
advocate  "   (G.  Runze,  Studien  zur  vergleichcnden 
Rcligionswissenschaftj  ii.  199-203,  Berlin,  1894),  or, 
in  spite  of  his  hopeless  condition,  God   will  yet 
snatch  him  from  death.    In  prophetic  teaching,  as 
Hos.  xiii.  14;  Isa.  xxv.  8,  xxvi.  19;   I  Sam.  ii.  6: 
Ezek.  xxxvii.,  the  ideal  of  national   regeneration 
was   transferred    to   individual   renewal,    and    the 
ethicizing  of  the  personal  relationship  to  God  led 
to  more  distinct  hopes  of  a  future  life — the  **  resur- 
rection of  many  "  (Dan.  xii.  2).    Denial  of  a  hope 
of  resurrection  in  Ecclesiastes  does  not  indicate  an 
opposite  tendency  at  this  time;  the  judgment  there 
referred  to  (xi.  9-10,  iii.  22)  is  not  future;  the  spirit 
of  life  is  the  breath  of  God  which  returns  to  him. 
Hope  for  the  future  was  also  bound  up  with  the 
Messiah,    yet   not   without   m3rthological   features 
(Dan.  X.  13).    The  relation  of  this  post-exilic  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  to  the  ancient   Persian 
religion  is  not  yet  cleared  up  (A.  Kohut,  Ueber  die 
judische    Angelologie    und    Daemonologi€f    Lfeipsic. 
1866;    E.  Stave,   Einfluss  des  Parsismus  auf  das 
Judenium,  ib.  1898).    The  works  of  Hubschmann, 
Wtinsche,    and    P.    Grdbler    (Die   Ansichten    iiber 
Unsterhlichkeit  und  Auferstehung  in  der  judischen 
LiUeratur    der    heiden    leUten    Jahrhunderten     cor 
Christus,  in  JSK,  1879,  pp.  651   sqq.)  give  an  in- 
sight into  the  Persian,   the  pre-Christian   Jewish 
(Apocryphal,    pseudepigraphical,    and    Talmudic) 
doctrine   of   inmiortality.     The   resemblances   are 
striking,    the    historical    connection    not    certain. 
Kohut  thinks  that  Plarseeism  owes  more  to  Juda- 
ism than  Judaism  to  Parseeism;   e.g.,  the  doctrine 
of  the  seven  paradises,  and  hell,  and  that  at   the 
end  of  the  world  grievous  plagues  will  precede  the 
coming  of  the  Savior. 

The  Jews  before  Christ  took  a  threefold  attitude 
toward   the   doctrine   of   inmiortality,    in    general 
corresponding  to  the  views  of  Phar- 
3.  Apoc-     isees,  Sadducees,   Elssenes.     The  pre- 
ryphal  and  dominant    Daniel-Pharisaic    view    re- 
Later  Jew-  suited  in  II  Maccabees,  in  which  belief 
ish  Views,  in   the   resiurection   of   all   Israelites 
was  regarded  as  a  moral  obligation 
(xii.  43-45).    Death  was  punishment  for  sin  (vii. 
18,  32,  38);    but  God  will  raise  the  bodies  of  the 
pious.     The  torment  of  sinners  is  strongly  em- 
phasized in  IV  Ezra.    Baruch,  Sirach,  Tobit,  and 
I  Maccabees  still  represent  the  old  Mosaic  doctrine 
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of  Sheol;  on  the  other  hand,  in  individual  pseud- 
epigraphies,  the  hope  of  the  future  is  more  definitely 
presented.  Enoch  teaches  an  absolutely  universal 
resurrection  (xxxvii.-lxxi.),  yet  other  chapters  (i.- 
xxzvi.  and  Ixxii.-cv.)  and  also  the  Psahns  of 
Solomon  mention  only  a  resurrection  of  the  pious. 
II  Maccabees  teaches  the  resurrection  of  all.  The 
result  of  the  development  of  this  hope  is:  belief 
in  a  conscious  life  after  death  in  a  bright  paradise 
or  a  dark  hades,  a  communion  with  the  pious  of 
all  ages.  Some  of  the  pious,  like  Enoch  and  Elijah, 
pass  at  once  into  perfect  communion  with  God. 
^^K  general  resurrection  precedes  the  judgment;  it 
closes  with  the  annihilation  of  the  godless.  The 
resurrection  is  variously  pictured  as  a  sudden  divine 
deed,  or  a  gradual  development.  In  the  latter  por- 
tion of  Enoch  (Ixi.  12)  Paradise  (in  the  east  between 
heaven  and  earth)  is  the  meeting-place  of  all  the 
l)lessed;  in  the  other  sections  only  for  Enoch  and 
Elijah.  Hades  lies  in  the  west.  The  earth  is  to  be 
without  men  for  seven  days,  then  come  resurrec- 
tion, judgment,  and  danmation  for  the  majority. 
The  Sadducees  denied  the  resurrection  and  endurance 
of  the  soul  in  connection  with  a  body  (Josephus, 
Ard.  XVIII.,  i.  4;  Mark  xii.  18;  Acts  xxiii.  8),  or  at 
least  either  regarded  it  as  problematical  or  ignored  it. 
The  Talmud  distinguished  the  mere  continuance  of 
the  soul  from  the  miracle  of  resurrection  by  which 
body  and  soul  were  permanently  reunited.  The 
E^ssenes  appear  to  have  taught  a  natural  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  (cf.  Matt.  x.  28).  Philo  regarded 
the  soul  as  essentially  imperishable,  temporarily 
imprisoned  in  the  body.  The  Book  of  Wisdom 
combined  natural  immortality  and  an  intimation 
of  preexistence  (viii.  19  sqq.)  with  the  general 
Pharisaic  hope.  Death,  the  consequence  of  sin,  due 
to  the  devil's  envy,  but  unnatural  to  man,  is  to  a 
pious  and  just  man  a  fortunate  gift  of  God;  the  dead 
return  to  their  true  form  of  existence.  According 
to  the  Talmud  the  departed  have  knowledge  of 
earthly  events;  after  the  judgment  some  of  the 
justified  have  opportunity  for  moral  improvement 
(cf.  Wisdom  xiii.  9).  Others  are  the  perfectly  pious 
who,  according  to  Shammai,  having  never  sinned, 
are  sealed  in  the  book  of  life;  while  a  third  class, 
the  hopeless  transgressors,  are  written  in  the  book 
of  damnation  and  are  handed  over  to  Gehenna  (cf. 
A.  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah^ 
ii.  791-796,  New  York,  1884).  The  school  of  HUlel 
taught  that  obdurate  sinners,  whether  Jew  or 
Gentile,  after  a  twelvemonth's  torment  in  Gehenna, 
are  destroyed  by  fire.  After  Christ  the  prevailing 
doctrine  vacillated  between  eternity  of  the  punish- 
ment of  hell,  absolute  destruction  by  fire,  either 
outer  or  inner,  or  additions  to  the  doctrine  of 
restoration  or  of  a  gradual  purification,  transforma- 
tion, and  glorification. 

Jesus  and  Paul  sided  with  the  Pharisaic  eschatol- 
Qgy  (Matt.  xxii.  23  sqq.;   Acts  xxiii.  6  sqq.).    The 

notion  of  z5i  aidnios  fluctuated   be- 

3.  Hew-     tween  "  everlasting  "  and  **  eternal," 

Testament  the  latter  in  the  sense  of  the  Fourth 

Teaching.   Gospel  is  not  strange  to  the  synoptics 

(cf.  Matt.  xxii.  32;  Mark  xii.  26  sqq.). 
Jesus'  idea  of  the  future  is  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  Pharisees  (1)  by  the  spiritualizing  and  ethici- 


zing  of  the  aims  and  means  of  the  resurrection 
(Matt.  xvi.  25  sqq.);  (2)  through  the  conscious  dis- 
tinction between  form  and  content  (cf.  Matt.  zi. 
14-15  with  xiii.  9-13);  (3)  by  transcending  a  nat- 
ural in  favor  of  a  universal  ideal  (Matt.  viii.  11,  zxi. 
43,  xxiv.  31  sqq.);  instead  of  the  judgment  of  the 
Gentiles  by  pious  Israelites,  the  Son  of  Man  judges 
men  out  of  their  own  mouths  (Matt.  xxv.  31-46, 
xii.  37;  cf.  John  xii.  47-48).  Traces  of  "metem- 
psychosis "  also  appear  (Matt.  xi.  14,  xvii.  12). 
Herod  Antipas's  identification  of  Jesus  with  the 
murdered  Baptist  witnesses  to  the  popular  convic- 
tion that  earlier  prophets  may  be  reincarnated  as 
heralds  of  the  Messianic  time  (Matt.  xiv.  2;  Luke 
ix.  7-9).  Soul  and  body  were  sharply  distinguished 
(Matt.  X.  28).  In  this  general  belief,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  became  a  new  factor. 

Paul  spoke  now  of  simply  passing  over  into  the 
future  life  (Phil.  i.  23),  now  of  a  transformation 
(I  Cor.  XV.  51).  But  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
glorified  man  is  more  properly  described  as  his  true 
self  (II  Cor.  iv.  16),  as  a  new  planting  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  old  man  (I  Cor.  xv.  35-55),  or  (cf. 
Rom.  xi.)  as  a  grafting  into  the  latter;  also,  whether 
the  "  departure  "  of  the  soul  "  to  be  at  home  with 
the  Lord  "  (II  Cor.  v.  8)  is  a  sleeping,  a  dreaming, 
or  a  conscious  entrance  into  another  sphere  of 
existence.  Paul's  presentation  is  enriched  with 
such  figures  as  the  "  book  of  life  "  (Phil.  iv.  3), 
"  sting  of  death  "  (I  CJor.  xv.  55).  From  his  refer- 
ence to  the  stars  and  the  seed-corn  (I  Cor.  xv.  37) 
one  must  not  infer  that  the  resurrection  body  was 
not  specifically  different,  a  newly  fashioned  dupli- 
cate of  the  perishing  body.  The  Apocalypse  pic- 
tures (1)  a  repose  of  many  of  the  blessed  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years  (xiv.  13)  until  the  second 
resurrection  (xx.  5  sqq.),  from  which  some  are 
excepted  (ver.  4),  others  experience  a  yet  earlier 
quickening  (xi.  11).  (2)  A  speedy  recompense  for 
the  pious  sufferers  (cf.  iii.  11-21  with  xii.  10-12). 
These  pictures  are  to  be  regarded  not  as  dogmatic 
constructions,  but  as  the  impress  of  pious  feeling, 
even  the  distinction  between  first  and  second  resur- 
rection (chap.  XX.),  and  between  the  first  and 
second  death  (ii.  11,  xx.  14),  as  w^ell  as  between  the 
temporary  rule  of  the  risen  martyrs  on  earth 
(Chiliasm)  and  the  future  changeless  life  (see  Mii> 
LENNiUM,  Millenarianism).  Many  of  these  pic- 
tures, as  XX.  3-7,  originate  in  pre-Christian  Messianic 
hopes  (Daniel,  Enoch,  IV  Ezra);  also  "  resurrection 
of  the  just,"  of  the  good  to  life,  of  the  wicked  to 
judgment  (Luke  xiv.  14;  Matt.  xxv.  46;  John  v. 
29),  and  relation  of  Hades  to  Gehenna  (Matt.  xi.  23). 
The  figurative  forms  in  which  the  future  hope  is 
realistically  painted  are  almost  everywhere  referred 
to  the  spiritual-ethical  new  creation  as  this  should 
have  been  fulfilled  in  this  world:  palingenesia, 
kaine-ktisis,  anastasi^,  zdopoiBsis^  endusasthai.  For 
the  dwelling  of  God  in  mankind,  cf.  John  i.  14  with 
Rev.  xxi.  3  and  both  with  II  Cor.  vi.  16:  since  this 
is  as  truly  future  as  present,  transcendent  and  becom- 
ing as  well  as  already  immanent  and  existent,  the 
figurative  character  of  this  aspect  of  the  immortal 
life  is  evident,  especially  when  Lev.  xxvi.  11-12; 
Num.  xii.  8;  Ex.  xxiv.  10  are  compared  with  Matt. 
V.  8;  John  i.  18;  and  I  Tim.  vi.  16. 
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n.  Ethnic  Doctrine  of  Immortality:  Among  the 
civilized  races  of  antiquity  the  idea  of  imperish- 
ableness  was  variously  related  to  the  soul.  Whether 
the  idea  of  infinity  developed  early  (Max  MtiUer), 
or  late  (Lubbock,  Tiele),  and  how  it  was  thought 
of,  depends  on  the  character  and  language  of  par- 
ticular peoples.  The  development  of  ideas  con- 
cerning a  higher  power  of  life,  in  accordance  with 
the  idea  of  everlasting  joy  or  everlasting  grief 
and  with  the  conception  of  infinite,  eternal  being, 
corresponded  more  to  the  character  of  the  Aryan 
peoples  than  to  that  of  the  Semites  or  even  the 
Egyptians.  The  Phenicians  rarely  transcended 
the  limits  of  the  present  world.  The  Egypt- 
ians, as  indicated  by  the  custom  of  preserving 
the  body,  were  more  serious  concerning  death 
and  immortality.  The  Persians  required  the 
future  life  for  the  ethical  fulfilment  of  their 
feeling  of  honor,  war,  and  virtue.  To  the  Hindu 
the  change  and  transiency  of  this  world  were  a 
dream  from  which  he  was  to  waken  to  the  true 
changeless  being.  The  people  of  the  West — 
Greeks,  Romans,  Germans — had  a  more  realistic 
sense  of  the  relation  of  time  and  eternity;  they 
thought  of  the  gods  as  living  the  true  life.  Con- 
fucius (q.v.)  hesitated  to  give  a  decisive  judgment 
as  to  the  fate  of  souls  after  death.  Lao  Tse  (q.v.) 
taught  a  supernatural  form  of  existence  which 
belonged  to  the  divine  principle  (tao  — "way", 
"  word,"  "  logos  ")  and  to  the  "  heavenly  man."  The 
ancient  Egyptian  doctrine  of  immortality  was  based 
on  the  conflict  of  light  with  darkness  and  the  con- 
quest of  the  former.  The  light-souls  share  in  the 
conflict.  Later  emerges  the  thought  of  retribution, 
judgment  of  the  dead,  individual  immortality,  and 
reincarnation.  For  the  earlier  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality of  the  ancient  Semites,  see  A.  Jeremias,  HoUe 
und  Parodies  bei  den  Babyloniem,  Leipsic,  1903. 
For  the  Mohanmiedan  view  dependent  on  ancient 
Arabian  and  Christian  ideas,  cf.  A.  Sprenger,  Das 
Leben  und  die  Lehre  des  Mohammed^  chaps.  6,  7,  11 
sqq.,  1861-65.  For  the  ancient  Aryans  ("  soma," 
**  devas,"  "  asuras  "),  cf.  Max  MUller,  Origin  and 
Growth  of  Religion^  London,  1898.  For  the  Brah- 
manic  doctrine  of  the  Vcdantas,  cf.  P.  Deussen,  Dos 
System  der  VedarUa^  Leipsic,  1906.  For  Buddhism 
in  its  conflict  with  Brahminism,  cf.  H.  Oldenberg, 
Buddha,  pp.  273  sqq.,  291,  Berlin,  1881.  For  Parsee- 
ism  and  its  doctrine  of  souls  enduring  as  guardian 
spirits,  cf.  HUbschmann,  JPT,  1879. 

HL  In  Dogmatics:  (1)  Is  the  hiunan  soul  mortal 
or  immortal?  An  affirmative  answer  is  given  (a) 
by  many  Greek  philosophers,  especially  the  Orphics, 
Pythagoreans,  and  individual  Stoics;  (b)  by  anthro- 
pological dualists  following  Descartes,  Leibnitz, 
Wolff,  and  Kant:  (c)  by  philosophers  emphasizing 
personality:  C.  H.  Weisse,  J.  H.  Fichte,  Uhrici.  Epi- 
curus, Lucretius,  Spinoza,  Hiune,  Hegel,  Schleier- 
macher,  Feuerbach,  DOhring,  Strauss,  and  the 
materialists  answer  in  the  negative.  Voltaire,  I^a 
Mettrie,  Fries,  and  Darwin  are  non-committal. 
Hardly  any  philosopher  asserts  absolute  annihila- 
tion, and  even  Democritus,  Epicurus,  and  Pyrrho 
do  not  silence  the  voice  of  hope.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  one  affirms  absolute  immortality,  not  even  John 
Scotus  Erigena,  J.  G.  Fichte,  Schelling,  or  0.  Th. 


Fechner.    (2)  How  is  the  imperishable  element  of 
the  human  soul  thought  of?    Opposed  to  naturd 
immortality,    which   corresponds    to    preexistence 
without  beginning  or  is  conceived  of  at  least  as 
correlative  to  natural  inheritance  through  genera- 
tion  (Traducianism),   is  endurance    according   to 
God's  will  in  spite  of  natural  mortality — for  ail 
(Cyprian),    or    for   patriarchs,    prophets,    martyrs 
(IrenfiBus,  TertuUian);  according  to  other  Church 
Fathers,   there   is   an   intermediate   state   (Justin, 
Hilary,  Cyril  of  Alexandria)  which  either  quickly 
passes  (Hilary  on  Ps.  Ixv.  22)  or  is  of  longer  dura- 
tion, wherein  is  a  sleep  of  souls  (psychapannychl), 
or  for  some  of  the  righteous  a  purifying  (either 
purgatory,  Zech.  xiii.  9;   I  Cor.  iii.  13;    Jude  23), 
or  a  migration  of  soul  (metempsychosis),  or  change 
of    body    (metamorphosis).      With    the    imiver^ 
resurrection  comes  the  idea  of  a  partial  awaking 
or  restriction  of  bodily  renewing  to  the  pious  (B. 
Weiss).    That  prayer  and  alms  avail  for  the  dead 
(II  Mace.  xii.  44-45)  found  early  representatives; 
since  1439  masses  and  other  services  for  the  dead 
in  purgatory  have  come  to  the  front  (see  Purga- 
tory).   (3)  Teleologically,  to  what  is  the  certainty 
of  an  imperishable  existence  necessary?     (a)  The 
individual  eudemonistic  wish;    (b)  the  sympathies 
of  friendship  and  family-love,  hope  of  reunion  with 
those  who  have  gone  home,  desire  for  an  imperish- 
able enjoyment  of  the  ideal,  as  art  and  science; 
(c)  the  ethical  will  permanently  to  cooperate  for 
the  realization  of  the  idea,  and  confidence  in  the 
worth  of  all  moral  action  and  suffering;    (d)  before 
all,  the  thought  of  the  universal  harmony  of  the 
world,  the  miracle  of  existence,  necessitates  the 
religious  appreciation  of  God  as  the  Wise  and  Good. 
IV.  Proofs  of  Immortality:  These  may  be  sunmied 
up  in:    (1)  The  consent  of  all  people  (G.  Roskoff, 
Das  Religionswesen  der  rohesten  Naturvolker,  Leip)- 
sic,  1880;  O.  F.  Peschel,  Volkerkunde,  Leipsic,  1875; 
Bastian,    Beitrdge   zur   vergleichenden    Psychologies 
Berlin,   1868).     (2)   Proofs  ob  utili  and  a  tutiori. 
The  former  conceives  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
dogma  of  immortahty  as  in  the  interest  of  public 
morals;    the  latter  treats  the  theoretical   uncer- 
tainty as  if  it  were  true  for  the  sake  of  its  benefit 
in  this  life.     (3)  The  teleological  proof.     In  the 
destination  of  the  personal  individual  for  perfec- 
tion is  found  a  means  for  the  completion  in  a  future 
world  of  the  aim  only  partly  attained  here  (J.  H. 
Fichte,  Idee  der  Persdnlichkeit  und  der  tndividuellen 
Fortdauer,  Leipsic,  1855).    (4)  The  analogical  proof. 
The  analogy  of  metamorphosis  (the  chrysalis,  the 
sleep  of  winter,  the  seed-corn).    (5)  The  astronom- 
ical proof  is  founded  on  the  existence  of  a  multitude 
of  otherwise  aimless  heavenly  bodies,  and  on  the 
probability  that  even  the  particular  life  of  each 
star  is  for  the  sake  of  enriching  hmnan  knowledge. 
(6)  The  moral  proof.    According  to  Kant,  the  aim 
of  life  is  the  furthering  of  holiness  as  complete  con- 
formity to  moral  law;   this  becomes  the  postulate 
of  an  infinite  progress.    (7)  Proof  from  the  idea  of 
righteousness.    Virtue  must  be  rewarded,  sin  pun- 
ished, and  since  both  are  imperfectly  realized  here, 
another  sphere  of  life  is  required   (Athenagoras, 
Justin,  Sodnians,  Arminians,  Rationalists,  Calvin, 
Leibnitz).     On  the  other  hand,  the  Stoics  and 
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Clement  of  Alexandria  {Stromata,  IV.,  vi.  22)  em- 
phasized the  inmianent  righteousness  which  strikes 
even  the  wicked  in  this  world.  Spinoza  holds  that 
although  duty  is  filled  with  an  infinite  content,  it 
does  not  need  to  be  capped  with  an  endless  existence 
(EthtcSj  V.  41-42).  Kant's  moral  proof,  combined 
with  the  Christian  estimate  of  life,  has  lost  none  of 
its  validity.  (8)  Metaphysical  proof,  derived  from 
the  "Simplicity  or  the  inmiateriality  of  the  soul. 
From  the  mere  heterogeneity  of  the  spirit,  one  could 
infer  (a)  with  Epicurus  indifTerenoe  to  being  or  not 
being:  "  while  we  exist,  death  is  not  present;  when 
death  is  present,  we  do  not  exist "  (Diogenes  Laer- 
tius,  X.  27)  or  (b)  an  extension  of  inmiortality  to 
animals.  (9)  Ontological.  On  the  ground  of  a 
genetic  development  in  language  and  psychology, 
one  may  make  use  of  a  metaphysical  inference 
which,  in  harmony  with  the  total  rational  view  of 
the  world,  proves  the  certainty  of  the  final  triumph 
of  life  over  death,  from  the  inamanent  eternity  of 
the  spirit  already  manifested  in  the  ethical  religious 
conquest  of  death  (cf.  Plato's  play  on  words  in  the 
Phxedo:  the  soul  (a)  life,  accordingly  "not-death," 
hence  (b)  "  not-dead  " — a-thanatos). 

V.  The  Original  Motives:  The  original  motives  of 
belief  in  immortality  correspond  to  the  natural 
causes  of  the  idea  of  God,  which  may  be  psycho- 
logically traced  to  a  fourfold  root.  (1)  Subjective: 
wish,  fear  of  death,  and  hope  of  life.  Quod  volumuSf 
credimus.  Feuerbach:  "  Man  thinks  of  his  god  as 
of  his  heaven.  .  .  God  and  inmiortality  are  iden- 
tical. Both  originate  in  the  wish  "  (cf.  Rigveda, 
X.  14,  8).  According  to  the  Talmud,  Paradise  is  a 
place  of  bliss  which  surpasses  the  joy  of  the  Mes- 
sianic time.  "  The  pious  are  satisfied  with  the  flesh 
(of  the  Leviathan)  which  was  preserved  for  this  end 
since  the  first  day  of  creation,  and  they  drink  wine 
from  clusters  which  were  prepared  since  the  bring- 
ing in  of  the  world  "  (WOnsche,  Die  Vorstellungen 
vom  Zustande  nach  dem  Tode  nach  Apokryphen, 
Talmud  und  Kirchenvatem,  in  JPT,  1880,  p.  449). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wish  for  reunion  with  the 
dead  often  yields  to  fear  of  the  dead  and  to  the 
desire  not  to  be  disturbed  by  them  (cf.  the  words 
at  the  obsequies  of  Bodo  in  northeast  India:  "  Take 
and  eat;  formerly  hast  thou  eaten  and  drunken 
with  us,  but  now  thou  canst  no  more;  thou  wert 
one  of  us,  thou  art  so  no  more;  we  come  no  more 
to  thee,  and  come  not  thou  nearer  to  us  ").  Like 
the  funeral  pyre,  the  funeral  meals  often  celebrate 
only  the  separation  as  a  symbolic  agreement  with 
the  dead.  (2)  The  influence  of  striking  experiences 
in  dreams  on  the  imagination  and  the  view  of  the 
world  is  noteworthy  in  the  lower  stages  of  culture 
(see  Comparative  Religion,  III.,  VI.,  §  2;  and  cf. 
E.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  vol.  i.,  London,  1871). 
The  New  Zealander  thinks  that  the  dreaming  soul 
departs  from  the  body  and  returns  again  after  wan- 
dering in  the  realm  of  the  dead  and  there  com- 
muning with  its  friends.  The  land  of  the  blessed 
reflects  the  popular  ideals.  The  dreaming  Indian 
visits  his  hunting-ground,  the  Greek  beholds  the 
Elysian  fields,  the  German  thought  that  Ufe  in 
Walhalla  consisted  of  bloody  battles.  Still  more 
significant  are  the  associations  of  ideas  by  which 
the  character  of  a  dream  is  attributed  to  the  earthly 


life — life  a  dream;  death  the  moment  in  which  one 
awakes  from  the  dream  of  life  to  its  true  reality. 
The  Old  Testament  increasingly  discredits  the  pro- 
phetic dream  (cf.  Deut.  xiii.;  Jer.  xxiii.;  Eccl.  v. 
2-6).  Yet  the  actual  present  is  designated  as  a 
"  being  like  those  who  dream  **  in  relation  to  a 
higher  form  of  existence  (Ps.  cxxvi.  1).  (3)  In  the 
lower  stages  of  culture  the  intellectual  riddle  of 
death  leads  to  the  idea  of  a  brief  extension  of  life 
beyond  the  grave.  After  death  there  is  to  be  a 
separation  which  either  completes  the  death  or 
prepares  for  a  further  lifetime  in  other  regions 
(so  the  Fijis,  the  Guinea  negroes,  the  Greenlanders) ; 
or  only  the  chief  men  continued  to  exist  (so  the 
Tonga  Islanders),  or  only  the  souls  of  the  good  (so 
the  Nicaraguans).  The  funeral-pyre  may  condition 
the  continued  existence  of  the  dead.  For  the  en- 
during connection  between  soul  and  body,  cf. 
Odyssey,  xi.  51  sqq.,  73;  Iliad,  xxiii.  71  sqq.;  Vergil, 
JSneidy  vi.  325  sqq.,  362  sqq.;  Job  xiv.  22;  Isa. 
Ixvi.  24,  xiv.  19;  Deut.  xxviii.  26;  Tylor,  ut  sup. 
vol.  ii.  Danger  of  the  future  death  of  the  soul  is 
not  excluded.  The  "  second  death  "  is  the  greatest 
evil.  One  can  imagine  neither  unchanging  con- 
tinuance nor  absolute  annihilation.  (4)  The  idea  of 
retribution  is  expressed  by  the  ethical  faith  in  a 
supreme  righteousness.  The  fatal  crisis  which, 
according  to  the  belief  of  the  Fijis,  awaits  the  souls 
of  those  just  dead,  visits  annihilation  upon  those 
who  have  remained  unmarried;  perhaps  a  reference 
to  natural  immortality  by  means  of  procreation. 
In  all  stages  of  religious  culture  many  ethical  argu- 
ments for  immortality  appear;  the  imperfect  ad- 
justment in  this  Ufe  between  duty  and  destiny 
shapes  the  thought  of  future  retribution.  Mosaism 
is  favorable  to  the  idea  of  retribution,  but  it  de- 
serves no  credit  for  the  existence  of  the  hope  of 
immortality.  Greek  mythology  distinguished  the 
regions  devoted  to  retribution  ruled  over  by  Minos 
and  i£acus  from  the  shadowy  abodes  for  the  undis- 
turbed life  of  the  soul.  Hercules'  soul  prolonged  its 
shadowy  existence  below  while  his  bodily  existence 
w*as  enthroned  in  the  circle  of  the  blessed  (cf.  Iliad, 
i.  4).  According  to  the  Greeks,  bodily  existence 
is  the  real  existence.  The  Christian  doctrine  of 
hell  as  Sheol  and  Gehinnom  was  made  up  of  two 
different  motives  which  the  Talmud  combined  in 
Gehinnom — darkness  and  fire  (cf.  Enoch  ciii.  8, 
9).  "  Hell  "  originally  signified  the  dark  place, 
but  was  gradually  blended  with  the  idea  of  the 
bright,  the  fiery.  The  valley  Gehinnom  was  the 
place  of  sacrifice  to  Moloch,  of  divine  judgment,  and 
of  eternal  destruction  (Jer.  xix.  2,  6;  II  Kings 
xxiii.  10;  Matt.  x.  28).  Since  the  exile  in  connec- 
tion with  the  transformation  of  the  Messianic  idea, 
the  present  life  was  a  vestibule  for  the  future, 
where  the  final  judgment  must  assign  the  proper 
ethical  condition  (but  cf.  Enoch  xc.  26,  xxvii.  2, 
3).  The  fundamental  idea  is  that  of  a  moral 
world-order.  In  the  New  Testament  penal  judg- 
ment is  associated  with  the  continued  existence 
of  the  departed.  Psychological  motives  for  ret- 
ribution first  arose  in  connection  with  the  Mes- 
sianic idea,  foreign  domination,  and  influences  of 
Zoroastrianism.  With  reference  to  the  eschatol- 
ogy  of  both  the  Okl  Testament  and  the  New  Testa- 
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ment,  there  is  need  to  preserve  the  Christian  esti- 
mate of  life  so  far  as  this  is  a  matter  of  feeling  and 
will,  without  surrendering  the  free  scientific  ap- 
proach. It  must  also  be  recognized  that  the  forms 
of  the  creative  ideas  by  which  men  seek  to  give 
expression  to  the  content  of  these  conceptions  are 
changeable  and  dependent  upon  the  usage  of 
language  at  a  given  time  (see  Future  Punishment). 
VI.  The  Principal  Elements  of  the  Christian  Ideal 
of  Immortality:  The  Christian  estimate  of  life  sub- 
ordinates all  motives  of  the  hope  of  immortality  to 
belief  in  God;  he  is  '*  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but 
of  the  living."  Presuppositions  for  correct  deduo- 
tion  are:  (1)  Negatively:  proof  may  not  be  adduced 
from  rational  psychology.  If  the  soul  of  man  is 
immortal  because  it  is  simple  and  immaterial,  the 
same  must  be  true  of  animals  and  of  plants:  these 
no  less  than  the  soul  of  man  may  be  regarded  sub 
specie  cBiemitatis.  Moreover,  the  thought  of  im- 
mortality is  developed  from  simple  psychical  ex- 
periences. The  child  lives  in  the  joy  of  the  unending 
moment.  Many  savages  have  need  only  to  project 
thought  forward  for  a  year  or  a  month;  the  abstract 
idea  of  immortality  matures  first  with  monotheism. 
Even  then  "  absolute  endlessness  "  remains  only  a 
half-understood  problem.  The  question  of  immor- 
tality retires  to  the  background  in  comparison 
with  the  ethical  social  interests  and  with  faith  in 
God  in  which  the  true  endlessness  is  felt  (Ps.  Ixxiii.). 
If  with  Berkeley,  Fichte,  and  Schopenhauer  one 
conceives  the  idea  not  as  result,  but  as  cause  of  the 
entire  world,  including  time  and  space,  then  the 
thinking  subject  as  thinking  can  not  be  destroyed 
by  the  object  which  it  has  itself  produced — time. 
The  notions  of  subject,  object,  idea,  time,  infinite, 
and  the  like  are  not  original;  still  more  elementary 
is  language,  which  originates  in  a  practical  motive. 
(2)  Positively:  the  verbal  condition  of  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  (a)  Soul  is  the  man  as  a  unity; 
body  is  the  man  as  an  organism  of  many  factors. 
The  word  "  soul  "  in  popular  use  is  associated  with 
the  idea  of  the  sea  in  motion.  In  the  notion  of  soul 
lies  life,  change,  inconstancy,  death.  The  nature 
of  psychs  is  perishableness.  Even  knowledge  will 
not  shield  from  destruction  (Gen.  iii.  17-19).  Yet 
the  soul,  according  to  its  notion,  is  essentially  life, 
(b)  The  negative  ideas  of  the  in  transient,  the  in- 
finite, arose  from  the  power  of  abstraction  and 
negation.  The  underworld  (cf.  the  notions  of  the 
Egyptians,  New  Zealanders,  Enoch,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Middle  Ages)  was  identical  with  the  place  of 
the  sun  setting  in  the  west,  (c)  Both  the  sun  (cf. 
Egyptian  and  Accadian-Babylonian  myths)  and  the 
seed-corn  are  at  the  same  time  result  and  cause, 
and  this  sensuous  form  of  imperishableness  has 
contributed  to  the  terms  dealing  with  immortality 
(the  cult  of  Persephone;  I  CJor.  xv.;  poetical  uses, 
as  Schiller's  Noch  kdsUicheren  Samen  bergen). 
Metempsychosis  is  only  a  further  step  forward 
(degradation  and  elevation;  punishment  and  purifi- 
cation). In  the  Christian  view  the  soul  as  sub- 
stance of  the  body  is  wakened  by  the  light  of  the 
creative  sun  of  God  to  a  new  individual  corporeity 
(John  xii.;  I  Cor.  xv.).  The  soul  rests  "  in  God  " 
(Col.  iii.  3;  Rev.  xiv.  13),  receives  a  new  glorified 
body   whose  principal  features   have  already  on 


earth    been    developed    through    ethical    grovti ' 
suffering,  and  victory  (cf.  Matt.  xxii.  30;   Acton. 
31  sqq.  with  Ps.  xvi.,  Rev.  xxi.  4  with  Isa.  xiv.8 

Vn.  The  Truth  of  These  Forms  of  Experience:  b 
the  degree  to  which  the  naturally  true  and  etbialh 
grounded  idea  creates  a  corresponding  expreaaoo 
can  the  truth  of  its  affirmation  be  remoA'ed  froa 
doubt.  This  is  proved  by  the  religion  of  Buddhism. 
Although  one  may  never  say  that  the  soul  b  or  it 
not  in  Nirv&na,  yet  this  is  designated  as  the  *'  land 
of  peace,"  the  *'  inmieasurable,  abysmal  sea  of 
eternity."  Even  to  a  philosopher  such  experieooes 
compel  the  thought  of  a  positive,  ideal  impeiish- 
ableness.  Mightier  than  with  the  Buddhist  is  tbe 
Christian's  longing  for  absolute  emancipation  sjA 
blessedness.  The  fulness  of  God's  love,  as  it  fills 
the  Christian  heart  absorbed  in  the  kingdom  of 
God,  is  immediately  infinite.  In  the  degree  to  which 
there  is  given  the  real  basis  for  an  idea  true  to  liff 
must  the  positive  joy  in  the  picture  of  the  ChristiaD 
hope  of  glory  be  affirmed. 

In  conclusion,  the  attitude  toward  inunortalitv 
will  be  positive  in  case  (1)  the  certainty  of  God  as 
the  supreme  concrete  content  of  the  consciousnes 
is  presupposed,  (2)  the  one  miracle  which  lies  Id 
the  being  of  the  entire  world  is  beheld  under  the 
correct  figure  of  a  creative  divine  deed,  and  acoord- 
ingly  (3)  the  hope  of  the  future  which  corresponds 
to  the  Christian  valuation  of  life  is  directly  relateil 
to  the  idea  of  the  creative  divine  deed.  The  two- 
fold contents  of  the  Christian  spirit  of  life  are  (li 
the  idea  of  the  Father-God  as  the  free  creative  love, 
and  (2)  the  hope  that  nothing  hereafter  can  separate 
from  the  "  infinite  "  worth  of  the  love  of  God.  If 
the  real  grounds  of  both  of  these  ideas  are  inex- 
haustible, then  the  endeavors  after  a  formal  pre- 
sentation of  faith  in  God  and  immortality  must 
be  just  as  enduring  as  the  power  of  language  (see 
also  EIschatology). 

For  extended  discussion  and  proof  of  this  thesis 
cf.  G.  Runze,  Studien  zur  vergleichenden  RdigioM- 
wissenschaft;  II.,  Die  Psychologie  des  Unsterblich- 
keitsglaubens  und  der  Unsterhlichkeitsleugnwngf  Ber- 
lin, 1894.  G.  RuNZB. 

VIII.  Additional  Note:  The  arguments  from  data 
furnished  by  the  Society  of  Psychical  Research,  to 
the  effect  that  authentic  messages  have  been  re- 
ceived from  those  who  have  passed  from  the  earthly 
life,  lack  convincing  cogency  (cf.  F.  W.  H.  Myers, 
Human  Personality ^  London,  1903).  Not  to  accen- 
tuate the  still  incomplete  evidence  for  the  alleged 
communications,  this,  if  valid,  would  at  best  prove 
only  that  some  who  have  ceased  to  live  here  con- 
tinue their  life  in  other  conditions.  But  whether 
this  is  true  for  all,  or  whether  any  or  all  of  those 
who  have  been  supposed  to  manifest  themselves 
from  the  other  world  will  live  forever  does  not  yet 
appear.  The  Biblical  evidence  for  the  immortaUty, 
i.e.,  the  resurrection,  of  all,  including  the  wicked, 
is  not  perhaps  decisive.  This  involves  the  critical 
interpretation  of  three  passages  which  are  open  to 
other  values  than  those  which  have  been  assigned 
to  them  (Luke  xx.  34-38;  John  v.  28,  29;  Acts 
xxiv.  15).  In  the  last  reference  Paul  is  reported 
as  teaching  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked,  no  trace 
of  which  is  found  in  his  own  authentic  writings. 
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The  words  in  John,  alleged  to  have  been  spoken 
by  Jesus,  are  alien  to  the  rest  of  his  teaching  both 
in  this  Gospel  and  in  the  synoptics.  The  statement 
in  Luke  is  not  so  conclusive  as  it  seems  at  first  sight, 
for  it  must  be  interpreted  by  the  practical  interest 
which  elsewhere  dominates  the  Master's  teaching, 
and  particularly  by  verses  35,  36.  With  Jesus,  life 
was  a  supremely  ethical  affair,  and  neither  he  nor 
Paul  appears  to  have  considered  life  or  immortality 
from  a  speculative  point  of  view.  The  argument 
that  the  permanence  of  life  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
life  is  a  thought  of  God,  and  God  will  not  suffer  his 
thought  to  perish,  is  open  to  three  serious  questions: 
(1)  Whether  in  the  sight  of  God  human  life  is  such 
a  thought  that  even  though  it  is  at  present  the 
highest  expression  of  his  will,  God  can  not  permit 
it  to  fall  back  into  the  order  from  which  it  arose, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  other  forms  of  existence.  (2) 
Whether  this  preservation  would  be  true  of  all  souls 
or  only  of  those  who  cooperate  with  him  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  thought.  (3)  Whether,  finally,  the 
human  type  is  the  basis  of  a  yet  higher  disclosure 
of  the  divine  purpose,  and  this  being  realized,  the 
type  as  such  shall  pass  away.  Conditional  immor- 
tality may  not  be  ruled  out  of  court  as  if  it  had  no 
rational  standing  (see  Annihilation  ism).  For, 
first,  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  biological  law 
that  function  determines  structure  and  ultimately 
organism:  accordingly  degeneration  even  to  the 
loss  of  important  organs  is  as  truly  characteristic 
of  evolution  as  is  progress.  Secondly,  it  is  especially 
true  of  man  that  the  ideals  of  personality  are  either 
achieved  by  conscious  striving,  or  lost  by  inatten- 
tion. In  comparison  with  lower  orders  of  life,  man 
may  have  reached  that  degree  of  stability  whereby 
he  survives  the  shock  of  death  (cf.  J.  Fiske,  Destiny 
of  Man  Viewed  in  the  Light  of  His  Origin^  Boston, 
1884),  but  even  this  would  not  necessarily  involve 
for  every  one  an  endless  existence.  That  which  has 
been  gained  by  the  "  will  to  live  "  (Schopenhauer) 
may  also  ultimately  perish  by  refusal  to  live. 
According  to  the  Gospel  of  John  life  is  not  a  neces- 
sitated natural  duration,  but  an  ethical  endeavor: 
Greek  immortality  gives  place  to  **  eternal  life  " 
(John  xvii.  3).  After  all,  the  truest  description  of 
man's  relation  to  a  future  life  may  be  "  immortal- 
ity "  (cf.  S.  D.  McConnell,  Evolution  of  Immortality, 
New  York,  1901;  W.  R.  Huntington,  Conditional 
Immortality y  ib.  1878.  See  Eschatglogy).  The 
deepest  reason  for  immortality  is  tcleological:  on 
the  one  band,  in  the  infinite  ideals  addressed  to  the 
himian  will;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  progressive 
realization  of  these  ideals  in  which  alone  the  uni- 
verse becomes  intelligible  for  consciousness.  In  the 
partial  but  increasing  meaning  of  reality  which  is 
disclosed  in  individual  consciousness  is  a  ground  of 
hope  that  this  consciousness  will  endure  as  a  center 
in  which  the  purpose  of  the  imiverse  shall  be  both 
revealed  and  realized  (cf.  J.  Royce,  Conception  of 
Immortality,  Boston,  1900).  Since  all  life  is  con- 
trolled by  ends  that  attract  and  yet  are  hidden, 
and  man  does  not  fully  reach  these  ends  in  this 
world,  and  can  progressively  attain  them,  if  at  all, 
only  in  an  endless  advance,  his  very  incompleteness 
ifl  his  mightiest  witness  to  immortality.  For  the 
perplexing   problem   of   the    relation   of   personal 


identity  and  memory  to  the  life  after  death,  cf. 
H.  Mtinsterberg,  The  Eternal  Life  (Boston,  1906). 
The  most  important  recent  literature  bearing  on 
this  subject  is  the  series  of  Ingersoll  Lectures  on 
Immortality  given  annually  at  Harvard  University 
as  follows:  G.  A.  Gordon,  Immortality  and  the  New 
Theodicy f  Boston,  1897;  W.  James,  Human  Immor- 
tality, Boston,  1898;  B.  I.  Wheeler,  Dionysius  and 
Immortality,  Boston,  1899;  J.  Royce,  Conception 
of  Immortality,  Boston,  1900;  J.  Fiske,  Life  Ever- 
lasting, Boston,  1901;  W.  Osier,  Science  and  Immor- 
tality, Boston,  1904;  S.  M.  Crothers,  The  Endless 
Life,  Boston,  1905;  H.  MOnsterberg,  The  Eternal 
Life,  Boston,  1905;  C.  F.  Dole,  Hope  of  Immortality, 
New  York,  1906;  W.  Ostwald,  Individuality  and 
Immortality,  Boston,  1906;  W.  S.  Bigelow,  Bud- 
dhism and  Immortality,  Boston,  1908.       C.  A.  B. 

Bibliography:  The  earlier  literature  in  wonderfully  com- 
plete and  claasified  form  is  in  E.  Abbot,  The  LUeralure  of 
the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  included  in  W.  R.  Alger's 
Deatiny  of  the  Soul,  a  Critical  Hiatory  of  the  Doctrine  of  o. 
Future  Life,  Boston.  1880;  cf.  J.  H.  Hurst,  Literature  of 
Theology,  pp.  405-497.  New  York.  1896.  For  the  Biblical 
belief,  besides  the  O.  T.  Theology  of  H.  Schultz.  London, 
1892,  and  the  N.  T.  Theology  of  W.  Beyschla^,  Edinburgh. 
1896,  consult:  J.  Challis,  An  Essay  on  the  Scripture  Doc- 
trine of  Immortality,  London.  1880;  F.  Schwally,  Dae 
Ltben  nach  dem  Tode  nach  den  VoreteUungen  dee  alien 
Israel  und  dee  Judenthums,  Giesnen,  1892;  A.  Chambers, 
Our  Life  after  Death:  or,  the  Teaching  of  the  BibU  eonr 
ceming  the  Unseen  World,  London,  1894;  J.  Frey,  Tod, 
Seelenglaube  und  Seelenkult  im  alien  Israel,  Leipsic,  1898; 
L.  A.  Muirhead,  The  Terms  Life  and  Death  in  the  (Hd  and 
New  Testament,  Glasgow,  1908. 

On  the  general  subject,  besides  the  works  named  in  the 
text,  consult:  H.  Schultr,  Die  Voraussetzungen  der  christr 
lichen  Lthre  von  der  Unsterblichkeit,  Gdttingen,  1861;  A. 
Immer,  Der  Unsterblichkeitsglauhe  im  Lichte  der  Oesehichte 
und  der  gegenwQrtigen  Wissenschaft,  Bern.  1868;  R.  8. 
Candlish,  Life  in  a  Risen  Savior;  an  Exposition  of  .  .  . 
1  Cor.  XV.,  London,  1863;  K.  Wilmarshof.  Das  Jenseits, 
ein  wissenschaftlicher  Versuch  sur  L&sung  der  Unsterlh- 
lichkeitsfrage,  Leipsic.  186.3-66;  L.  Figuier,  7%«  To-morrow 
of  Death,  or,  the  Future  Life  <iccording  to  Science,  Boston. 
1872;  T.  A.  Goodwin,  The  Mode  of  Man's  Immortality, 
New  York,  1874;  A.  B.  Blackwell.  Physical  Basis  cf 
Immortality,  New  York.  1876;  B.  Stewart  and  P.  G.  Tait. 
Tfie  Unseen  Universe,  London.  1876  (from  the  standpoint 
of  physical  science);  J.  W.  Rinck,  Vom  Zustande  der  Seele 
nach  dem  Tode,  Basel,  1878;  G.  Teichmailer,  Ueber  die 
Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele,  Leipsic,  1879;  W.  R.  Hart. 
Eternal  Purpose;  a  Study  in  the  Scripture  Doctrine  cjf 
Immortality,  PhUadelphia.  1882;  G.  A.  Gordon,  The  WUr 
ness  to  Immortality  in  Literature,  Philosophy  and  Life, 
Boston,  1883;  L.  Schneider.  Die  Unsterblichkeitsidee  im 
Olauben  und  der  Philosophic  der  Vdlker,  Regensburg,  1883: 
£.  Naville,  La  Vie  ftemelle,  Paris.  1884;  £.  Petavel-Ollif. 
Le  Problhne  de  Vimmortalitf,  2  vols..  Lausanne.  1891-92. 
Eng.  transl..  The  Problem  of  Immortality,  New  York.  1893; 
A.  Sabatier.  Essai  sur  Vimmortalitf  au  point  de  vue  du 
naturalisms  h>oliUioniste,  Paris.  1895;  E.  Rohde,  Psyche, 
Freiburg.  1898  (a  classic;  deals  with  Greek  and  Roman 
ideas);  V.  L.  Bernier.  SpiritualitS  et  immortaliti.  La 
Chapelle-Montligeon,  1901 ;  H.  Cremer.  C/e6er  den  Zuatand 
nach  dem  Tode,  GOtersloh.  1901;  S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality,  Edinburgh,  1901; 
W.  Schneider.  Das  andere  Leben,  Paderbom.  1902;  A. 
Chambers,  Our  Life  after  Death,  London,  1903;  W. 
Chester.  ImmortalUy  a  Rational  Faith,  New  York,  1903; 
G.  T.  Feohner,  BUehlein  von  dem  Leben  nach  dem  Tods, 
Hamburg,  1903;  C.  W.  Leadbeater,  The  Other  Side  of 
Death  Scientifically  Examined,  Chicago,  1903;  H.  A.  A. 
Kennedy,  St.  Paul's  Conceptions  cf  the  Last  Things,  Lon- 
don, 1904;  L.  E\h6,  La  Vie  future,  Paris.  1905;  J.  H. 
Hyslop,  Science  and  a  Future  Life,  London,  1905;  K. 
Andersen,  Die  Unsterblichkeitsfraife,  Leipsic,  1906;  G. 
Fell,  Immortaliiy  of  the  Human  Soul  Philosophically 
Explained,  London.  1906;  L.  Elb«,  Future  Life  in  the 
Light  of  Ancient  Wisdom  and  Modem  Science,  London, 
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1907;  H.  G.  Keyserling.  Unaterblichkeil.  Munich.  1907; 
R.  J.  Thompnon,  Proof t  of  Life  after  Death :  a  Collation  of 
Opiniona.  London.  1907;  E.  E.  F.  A.  Albe,  New  Light  on 
Immortality,  London,  1908;  F.  C.  Kempson,  Future  Life 
and  Modem  Diffieultiea,  ib.  190S.  The  subject  of  course 
receives  treatment  in  the  various  works  on  systematic 
theology. 

IMMORTALITY,  CONDITIONAL.  See  Annihila- 
tionism;  Condition alism;  Immortality. 

IMMUNITY:  In  the  stricter  sense,  the  freedom 
of  certain  persons  or  property  from  public  duties 
and  taxes.  The  word  is  sometimes,  however,  used 
in  a  wider  sense,  to  include  esjxjcially  the  right  of 
Asylum  (q.v.).  After  Christianity  was  recognized 
by  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Church  acquired  for  its 
possessions  immunity  from  the  class  of  imposts 
known  in  Roman  law  as  munera  sordida,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  also  from  extraordinary 
land  taxes.  The  clergy,  like  the  heathen  priests 
before  them,  were  free  from  all  public  service,  and 
from  inheritance  taxes  up  to  a  certain  point, 
though  complete  freedom  from  personal  taxation 
can  not  be  demonstrated.  While  these  immunities 
were  maintained  in  the  Eastern  Empire  and  in 
the  Code  of  Justinian,  they  led  in  the  West  to 
diflficulties  which  brought  about  their  almost  total 
abolition  by  Valentinian  III.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing like  a  general  immunity  of  church  property 
in  the  Frankish  kingdom.  The  clergy  were  exempt 
from  military  service,  and  apparently  from  the 
poll  tax  where  it  was  levied;  but  land  taxes  and 
feudal  services  resting  upon  property  belonging  to 
the  Church  or  the  clergy  were  not  remitted.  Under 
the  Merovingians  and  Carolingians  first  certain 
churches  and  then  whole  dioceses  and  greater 
monasteries  gained  immunity  by  special  privilege, 
as  the  temporal  magnates  also  often  did.  From 
the  sixth  to  the  tenth  century  these  privileges, 
based  in  their  conception  on  the  old  immunity  of 
the  royal  domain,  remained  essentially  the  same. 
Public  officials  were  forbidden  to  visit  the  immune 
territory  for  the  collection  of  taxes  from  its  possessor 
or  his  subjects,  or  to  use  any  force  against  the  latter; 
where  these  taxes  were  still  due  to  the  king,  they 
were  to  be  paid  through  the  landlord.  Moreover, 
besides  the  collection  oif  fines  and  similar  payments, 
he  enjoyed  the  right  of  jurisdiction  in  minor  matters, 
though  in  those  involving  life  or  liberty  he  was  still 
bound  to  defer  to  the  regular  courts. 

After  the  tenth  century  the  greater  landowners, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  began  to  ac(|uire  the  higher 
jurisdiction  also  over  the  people  on  their  estates. 
In  the  Carolingian  period  church  proi>erty  was  pro- 
tected by  a  heavy  fine  (600  soldi)  against  any  one 
who  violated  it.  This  did  not  last  long  as  applied 
to  the  whole  estate,  but  was  continued  for  the 
churches,  cemeteries,  and  dwellings  of  the  clergy. 
Freedom  from  military  service  continued  as  long  as 
the  old  methods  of  raising  an  army  were  in  force; 
but  bishops  and  abbots  were  early  suimnoned  to 
the  field,  and  when  the  feudal  system  was  devel- 
oped the  duty  of  supplying  men-at-arms  rested 
equally  on  spiritual  and  temporal  lords.  The  most 
determined  opposition  to  any  infringement  on 
ecclesiastical  immunities  was  not  made  against 
arbitrary  royal  imposts  so  much  as  against  regular 


municipal  taxation  such  as  came  into  vogue  in  iIk 
German  and  Italian  towns  in  the  twelfth  century. 

The  decrees  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Lateias 
Councils  (1179,  1215)  mark  the  heginning  of  effom 
to  secure  complete  immunity  for  the  Church,  whkh 
has  been  demanded  constantly  ever  since.  Tb! 
Council  of  Trent  asserted  this  claim,  thou^  n^ 
rather  general  terms;  the  bull  In  cctna  Domw 
(q.v.)  threatened  the  violators  of  immunities  with 
excommunication;  and  a  special  '*  Con^regatioD  of 
Jurisdiction  and  Immimity  **  has  been  in  existence 
at  Rome  sinpe  1626,  though  it  is  without  significance 
to-day.  The  Syllabus  of  1864  decisively  main- 
tained the  essential  right  of  the  Church  to  immunity, 
although  modern  Roman  Catholic  writers  generally 
leave  the  question  open  as  to  its  derivation  trom 
divine  right,  or  even  frequently  deny  it.  Since  the 
Reformation,  however,  the  personal  immunity  of 
the  clergy  and  the  real  immunity  of  property  not 
serving  directly  for  religious  purposes  have  tended 
to  disappear;  and  even  in  the  European  countries 
where  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  a  history  of 
special  privilege,  they  are  usually  conceded,  so  far 
as  they  exist  at  all,  to  all  organized  religious  bodies. 

(Siegfried  Rietschel.) 
Bibliography:  Bingham,  Originea,  V.,  iii.;  L.  Thomawia. 
VetuB  et  nova  eccletim  diaciplina,  vol.  iii,  lib.  i.,  cfaapf. 
xxxiil-xlviii.,  Paris,  1728;  P.  Hinschius,  KirchenrtrkL 
i.  123  sqq.,  Berlin,  1860;  £.  Friedberg.  Die  Grmm 
xwiachen  Stoat  und  Kirche,  Tilbingen,  1872;  idem.  Lehr- 
buch  dee  .  .  .  KirchenrechU,  pp.  142  sqq.,  474  sqq.,  Leip- 
sic,  1895;  A.  L.  Richter.  Ijehrbuch  dea  .  .  .  Kirchenrrektt, 
ed.  W.  Kahl.  pp.  374  sqq..  1293  sqq..  ib..  1886;  F.  Cham- 
ard,  De  I'immunitS  ecdinaetique  et  monaatique,  Paris,  1S78; 
W.  E.  Addia  and  T.  Arnold,  Catholic  Dictionary,  pp.  474- 
475.  I>ondon,  19a3;  KL,  x.  443-448;  and  the  literature 
cited  under  Asylum,  Right  of. 

niPANATION:  One  of  the  many  modifications 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  which  arose  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
Rupert  of  Deutz  (d.  1 135)  is  the  father  of  this  idea. 
In  commenting  on  Ex.  ii.  10  {Opera,  i.  267,  Cologne, 
1602),  he  explains  how  God  connects  the  real  flesh 
and  blood  of  Christ  with  the  real  bread  and  wine  in 
the  Eucharist,  without  disturbing  the  substance  of 
either,  just  as,  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin,  he  con- 
nected the  Word  and  the  human  nature  without 
changing  the  character  of  the  latter.  So,  in 
theological  terminology,  the  relation  existing  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  elements  in  the  Eucharist 
would  be,  according  to  this  theory,  a  hypostatic 
union  similar  to  that  existing  between  the  di- 
vinity and  the  humanity  in  Christ.  The  word 
"  impanation,"  however,  was  first  used  by  AJger  of 
Li6ge  (d.  1131),  who  wrote  against  Rupert  in  de- 
fense of  transubstantiation.  In  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  Carlstadt  accused  Osiander  of  holding 
the  view  of  impanation;  and  the  same  accusation 
was  preferred  by  the  Romanists  in  general  against 
Luther,  who  denied  it. 

IMPOSITION  OF  HANDS.  See  Laying  on  op 
Hands. 

mPOSTORIBUS,  DE  TRIBUS:  The  title  of  a 
writing  often  mentioned  but  little  known,  connected 
with  an  accusation  in  the  year  1239  by  Pope 
Gregory  IX.  against  Emperor  Frederick  II.»  who 
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was  reported  to  have  said  that  the  world  had  been 
deceived  by  three  impostors,  Moses,  Christ,  and 
Mohammed.  Frederick  repudiated  this  allegation 
as  untrue;  and,  in  fact,  the  saying  with  reference 
to  the  three  chief  impostors  occurs  prior  to  Freder- 
ick's time.  A  specific  document  bearing  the  title 
does  not  appear  before  1598  (published  from  a  copy 
in  Dresden  by  E.  Weller,  Leipsic,  1846;  2d  ed., 
Heilbronn,  1876) .  There  was  much  discussion  about 
the  work  among  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  it  appeared  in  repeated 
translations.  The  contents  are  skeptical  and  show 
dearth  of  religious  understanding.  That  God  exists 
is  held  to  be  disproved  by  the  absence  of  a  uniform 
universally  acknowledged  conception  of  God.  The 
heathen  conceptions  are  rated  as  not  far  inferior 
to  the  Christian,  and  to  the  offensive  heathen  myths 
are  opposed  what  are  represented  as  equally  offen- 
sive Christian  myths  (the  Trinity,  the  virgin  birth, 
etc.).  Yet  even  were  it  granted  that  God  exists, 
the  question  would  still  arise,  how  shall  he  be 
honored?  Surely  no  one  can  appeal  to  special 
revelations,  for  this  were  impostura.  The  work 
has  been  ascribed  to  various  scholars  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Campanella  would  seem  to  have 
mentioned  Muretus  as  the  author,  and  likewise  to 
have  remarked  that  he  saw  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Florentine  F.  Pucci.  Florimond  de  Raemond 
(L*HisUnre  de  la  naissance  ,  ,  .  de  Vhiri»ie,  pp. 
236-237,  Rouen,  1629)  affirms  the  same  of  Petrus 
Ramus.  The  question  of  authorship  does  not 
appear  open  to  solution.  At  all  events,  the  work 
was  not  written  by  Guilielmus  Postellus. 

K.  Benrath. 

Bibliography:  K.  Rooenkranx,  Der  Ztoeifel  an  Glauben, 
Halle,  1830;  F.  W.  Genthe,  De  impoatura  reliffionum  breve 
compendium,  eeu  liber  de  tribue  impoatoribue,  Leipsic,  1833. 

IMPUTATION. 

Origin  and  Meaning  of  the  Term  (S  1). 

Three  Acts  of  Imputation  (S  2). 

Pelagian  Opposition  to  the  Doctrine  (S  3). 

Importance  of  the  Doctrine  (S  4). 

Sodnian,  Arminian,  and  Rationalistic  Opposition  ({  5). 

La  Place  and  Later  Theologians  and  Schools  (S  6). 

The  theological  use  of  the  term  "  imputation  " 
is  probably  rooted  ultimately  in  the  employment 
of  the  verb  imputo  in  the  Vulgate  to 
I.  Origin    translate  the  Greek  verb  logizesihai  in 
and  Mean-  Ps.  xxxii.  2.    This  passage  is  quoted 
ing  of  the   by  Paul  in  Rom.  iv.  8  and  made  one 
Term.       of   the   foundations   of  his  argument 
that,  in  saving  man,  God  sets  to  his 
credit  a  righteousness  without  works.     It  is  only 
in  these  two  passages,  and  in  the  two  axiomatic 
statements  of  Rom.  iv.  4  and  v.  13  that  the  Vulgate 
uses  imputo  in  this  connection  (cf.,  with  special 
application,  II  Tim.  iv.  16;  Philemon  18).  There  are 
other  passages,  however,  where  it  might  just  as  well 
have  been  employed,  but  where  we  have  instead 
repiUo,  imder  the  influence  of  the  mistaken  render- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  haahabh  in  Gen.  xv.  6.    In  these 
passages  the  Authorized  English  Version  improves 
on  the  Latin  by  rendering  a  number  of  them  (Rom. 
iv.  11,  22,  23,  24;    II  Cor.  v.  19;   James  ii.  23)  by 
*'  impute,"  and  employing  for  the  rest  synonymous 
terms,  all  of  which  preserve  the  **  metaphor  from 
v.— 30 


accounts  "  inherent  in  logizesthai  (and  eUogein)  in 
this  usage  (cf.  Sanday-Headlam,  Commentary  on 
Ramans,  iv.  3),  such  as  "  count  "  (Rom.  iv.  3,  5), 
"account"  (Gal.  iii.  6),  and  "reckon"  (Rom. 
iv.  4,  9,  10);  the  last  of  which  the  Revised  English 
Version  makes  its  imiform  rendering  of  logizesthai. 
Even  the  meager  employment  of  imputo  in  the  Latin 
version,  however,  supplied  occasion  enough  for  the 
adoption  of  that  word  in  the  precise  language  of 
theology  as  the  technical  term  for  that  which  is 
expressed  by  the  Greek  words  in  their  so-called 
"  commercial  "  sense,  or,  more  correctly,  be  called 
their  "  forensic  "  or  "  judicial  "  sense,  "  that  is, 
putting  to  one's  account,"  or,  in  its  twofold 
reference  to  the  credit  and  debit  sides,  "  setting 
to  one's  credit  "  or  *'  laying  to  one's  charge." 

From  the  time  of  Augustine  (early  fifth  century) 

at  least,  the  term  "  imputation  "  is  found  firmly 

fixed  in  theological  terminology  in  this 

2.  Three  sense.  But  the  applications  and  rela- 
Acts  of  Im-  tions  of  the  doctrine  expressed  by  it 

putation.  were  thoroughly  worked  out  only  in 
the  discussions  which  accompanied  and 
succeeded  the  Reformation.  In  the  developed 
theology  thus  brought  into  the  possession  of  the 
Church,  three  several  acts  of  imputation  were  es- 
tablished and  expounded.  These  are  the  imputa- 
tion of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity;  the  imputation 
of  the  sins  of  his  people  to  the  Redeexner;  the  im- 
putation of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to  his  people. 
Though,  of  course,  with  more  or  less  purity  of  con- 
ception and  precision  of  application,  these  three 
great  doctrines  became  the  property  of  the  whole 
Church,  and  found  a  place  in  the  classical  theology 
of  the  Roman,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed  alike.  In 
the  proper  understanding  of  the  conception,  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  divine  act  called 
"  imputation  "  is  in  itself  precisely  the  same  in 
each  of  the  three  great  transactions  into  which  it 
enters  as  a  constituent  part.  The  grounds  on  which 
it  proceeds  may  differ;  the  things  imputed  may 
be  different;  and  the  consequent  treatment  of  the 
person  or  persons  to  which  the  imputation  is  made 
may  and  will  differ  as  the  things  imputed  to  them 
differ.  But  in  each  and  every  case  alike  imputation 
itself  is  simply  the  act  of  setting  to  one's  account; 
and  the  act  of  setting  to  one's  account  is  in  itself 
the  same  act  whether  the  thing  set  to  his  account 
stands  on  the  credit  or  debit  side  of  the  account, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  ground  in  equity  on  which 
it  is  set  to  his  account.  That  the  sin  of  Adam  was 
so  set  to  the  account  of  his  descendants  that  they 
have  actually  shared  in  the  penalty  which  was 
threatened  to  it;  and  that  the  sins  of  his  people 
were  so  set  to  the  account  of  our  Lord  that  he  bore 
them  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  and  his  merits 
are  so  set  to  their  account  that  by  his  stripes  they 
are  healed,  the  entirety  of  historical  orthodox 
Christianity  unites  in  affirming. 

Opposition  to  these  doctrines  has,  of  course,  not 
been  lacking  in  the  history  of  Christian  thought. 
The  first  instance  of  important  contradiction  of  the 
fundamental  principle  involved  is  presented  by  the 
Pelagian  movement  (see  Pelagixts,  Pelagianism) 
which  arose  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  Pelagians  denied  the  equity  and,  therefore, 
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under  the  government  of  God,  the  possibility  of  the 
involvement  of  one  free  agent  in  the  acts  of  anoth- 
er;    they    utterly    denied,    therefore, 

3.  Pelagian  that  men    either  suffer    harm    from 
Opposition  Adam's    sin    or    profit    by    Christ's 

to  the      merits.    By  their  examples  only,  they 
Doctrine,    said,  can  either  Adam  or  Christ  affect 

us;  and  by  free  imitation  of  them  alone 
can  we  share  in  their  merits  or  demerits.  It  is  not 
apparent  why  Pelagius  permitted  himself  such 
extremity  of  denial.  What  he  had  at  heart  to  aasert 
was  the  inadmissibility  by  the  human  subject  of  plen- 
ary ability  of  will  to  do  all  righteousness.  To  safe- 
guard this  he  had  necessarily  to  deny  all  subjective 
injury  to  men  from  Adam's  sin  (and  from  their  own 
sins  too,  for  that  matter),  and  the  need  or  actuality 
of  subjective  grace  for  their  perfecting.  But  there 
was  no  reason  growing  out  of  this  point  of  sight 
why  he  might  not  allow  that  the  guilt  of  Adam's 
sin  had  been  imputed  to  his  posterity,  and  had 
supplied  the  ground  for  the  infliction  upon  them 
of  external  penalties  temporal  or  eternal;  or  that 
the  merits  of  Christ  might  be  imputed  to  his  people 
as  the  meritorious  ground  of  their  relief  from  these 
penalties,  as  well  as  of  the  forgiveness  of  their  own 
actual  sins  and  of  their  reception  into  the  favor  of 
God  and  the  heavenly  blessedness.  Later  Pelagian- 
izers  found  this  out;  and  it  became  not  imconunon 
(especially  after  Duns  Scotus'  strong  assertion  of 
the  doctrine  of  **  immediate  imputation  ")  for  the 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  be  exploited  precisely 
in  the  interest  of  denial  or  weakening  of  the  idea 
of  the  derivation  of  inherent  corruption  from  Adam. 
A  very  good  example  of  this  tendency  of  thought 
is  supplied  by  the  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
Ambrosius  Catharinus,  whose  admirable  speech  to 
this  effect  at  the  Council  of  Trent  is  reported  by 
Father  Paul  (Hist,  of  the  Council  0/  TrerUf  Eng. 
transl.,  London,  1676,  p.  165).  Even  Zwingli  was 
not  unaffected  by  it.  He  was  indeed  free  from  the 
Pelagianizing  attenuation  of  the  corruption  of  na- 
ture which  is  the  subjective  effect  on  his  posterity  of 
Adam's  sin.  With  him,  "  original  sin  "  was  both 
extensively  and  intensively  a  total  depravity,  the 
fertile  source  of  all  evil  action.  But  he  looked 
upon  it  rather  as  a  misfortune  than  a  fault,  a  dis- 
ease than  a  sin;  and  he  hung  the  whole  weight  of 
our  ruin  on  our  direct  participation  in  Adam's 
guilt.  As  a  slave  can  beget  only  a  slave,  says  he, 
so  all  the  progeny  of  man  under  the  curse  are 
born  under  the  curse. 

In  sharp  contradiction  to  the  current  tendency  to 
reduce  to  the  vanishing-point  the  subjective  injury 

wrought  by  Adam's  sin  on  his  poster- 

4.  Impor-  ity,  the  churches  gave  themselves  to 
tance  emphasizing  the  depth  of  the  injury 
of  the       and  especially  its  sinfulness.    Even  the 

Doctrine.  CouncU  of  Trent  acknowledged  the 
transfusion  into  the  entire  human  race 
of  "  sin,  which  is  the  death  of  the  soul."  The 
Protestants,  who,  as  convinced  Augustinians,  were 
free  from  the  Pelagianizing  bias  of  Rome,  were 
naturally  even  more  strenuous  in  asserting  the  evil 
and  guilt  of  native  depravity.  Accordingly  they 
constantly  remark  that  men's  native  guilt  in  the 
sight  of  God  rests  not  merely  upon  the  imputation 


to  them  of  Adam's  first  sin,  but  also  upon  the  cor- 
ruption which  they  derive  from  him — a  mode  d 
statement  which  meets  us,  indeed,  as  early  as  Peter 
Lombard  C'  Sentences,"  II.,  xxx.)  and  for  tbe 
same  reason.  The  polemic  turn  given  to  that 
statements  has  been  the  occasion  of  a  remarkable 
misapprehension,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  subor- 
dinate the  imputation  of  Adam's  transgressicHi  to 
the  transmission  of  his  corrupted  nature  as  tbe 
source  of  human  guilt.  Precisely  the  contrary  is  tbe 
fact.  The  imputation  of  Adam's  transgression  was 
not  in  dispute;  all  parties  to  the  great  debate  of 
the  age  fully  recognized  it;  and  it  is  treated  there- 
fore as  a  matter  of  course.  What  was  important 
was  to  make  it  clear  that  native  depravity  was  along 
with  it  the  ground  of  our  guilt  before  God.  Tbus 
it  was  sought  to  hoM  the  balance  true,  and  to  do 
justice  to  both  elements  in  a  complete  doctrine  of 
original  sin.  Meanwhile  the  recovery  of  the  great 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  threw  back  its 
light  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ 
which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Church  since 
Anselm;  and  the  better  understanding  of  this  do^ 
trine,  thus  induced,  in  turn  illuminated  the  doctrine 
of  sin,  whose  correlative  it  is.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Protestant  leaders 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  their  successors, 
the  Protestant  systematizers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  threefold  doctrine  of  imputation— of 
Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  of  the  sins  of  his  people 
to  the  Redeemer,  and  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
to  his  people — ^at  last  came  to  its  rights  as  the  core 
of  the  three  constitutive  doctrines  of  Christianity— 
the  sinfulness  of  the  human  race,  the  satisfaction 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  justification  by  faith.  The  im- 
portance of  the  doctrine  of  imputation  is  that  it  is 
the  hinge  on  which  these  three  great  doctrines  turn, 
and  the  guardian  of  their  purity. 

Of  course  the  Church  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy 
in  quiet  its  new  understanding  of  its  treasures  of 

doctrine.    Radical  opponents  arose  in 

5.  Socinian,  the  Reformation  age  itself,  the  most 

Arminian,   important  of  whom  were  the  Socinians 

and  Ra-     (see  Socinus,  Socinianism).    By  them 

tionalistic    it  was  pronounced  an  inanity  to  speak 

Opposition,  of  the  transference  of  either  merit  or 

demerit  from  one  person  to  another: 
we  can  be  bad  with  another's  badness,  or  good  with 
another's  goodness,  they  said,  as  little  as  we  can 
be  white  with  another's  whiteness.    The  center  of 
the  Socinian  assault  was  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
satisfaction   of   Christ:     it   is   not   possible,   they 
affirmed,  for  one  person  to  bear  the  punishment 
due  to  another.     But  their  criticism  cut  equally 
deeply  into  the  Protestant  doctrines  of  original  sin 
and  justification  by  faith.    The  influence  of  their 
type  of  thought,  very  great  from  the  first,  increased 
as  time  went  on  and  became  a  factor  of  importance 
both  in  the  Arminian  revolt  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  in  the  rationalistic  defec- 
tion a  hundred  years  later.    Neither  the  Anninians 
(e.g.,  Limborch,  Curoellffius),  nor  the  Rationalists 
(e.g.,  Wegscheider)  would  hear  of  an  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin,  and  both  attacked  with  aiguments 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Socinians  also  the  im- 
putation of  our  sins  to  Christ  or  of  his  righteous- 
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ness  to  us.  Rationalism  almost  ate  the  heart  out  of 
the  Lutheran  Churches;  and  the  Reformed  Churches 
were  saved  from  the  same  fate  only  by  the  prompt 
extrusion  of  the  Arminian  party  and  the  strength- 
ening of  their  position  by  conflict  with  it.  In  par- 
ticular, about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  "  covenant  "  or  "  federal  "  method  of  exhibiting 
the  plan  of  the  Lord's  dealings  with  men  (see 
CoccEius,  Johannes,  and  his  School)  began  to 
find  great  acceptance  among  the  Reformed  Churches. 
There  was  nothing  novel  in  this  mode  of  conceiving 
truth.  The  idea  was  present  to  the  minds  of  the 
Church  Fathers  and  the  Schoolmen;  and  it  underlay 
Protestant  thought,  both  Lutheran  and  Reformed, 
from  the  beginning,  and  in  the  latter  had  come  to 
clear  expression,  first  in  Ursinus.  But  now  it 
quickly  became  dominant  as  the  preferable  manner 
of  conceiving  the  method  of  the  divine  dealing  with 
men.  The  effect  was  to  throw  into  the  highest 
relief  the  threefold  doctrine  of  imputation,  and  to 
make  manifest  as  never  before  the  dependency  of 
the  great  doctrines  of  sin,  satisfaction,  and  justifica- 
tion upon  it. 

About  the  same  time  a  brilliant  French  professor, 
Josu^  de  la  Place  (see  Placeus,  Josua),  of  the 

Reformed  school  at  Saiunur,  reduced 

6.  La  Place  all  that  could  be  called  the  imputation 

and  Later   of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  simply 

Theologians  to  this — ^that  because   of   the  sin  in- 

and  Schools,  herent  in  us  from  our  origin  we  are 

deserving  of  being  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  if  we  had  conmiitted  that  offense.  This 
confinement  of  the  effect  of  Adam's  sin  upon  his 
posterity  to  the  transmission  to  them  of  a  sinful 
disposition — ^inherent  sin — was  certainly  new  in  the 
history  of  Reformed  thought :  Andreas  Rivetus  (see 
Rivet,  Andr^)  had  no  difficulty  in  collecting  a  long 
line  of  "  testimonies  "  from  the  confessions  and 
representative  theologians  explicitly  declaring  that 
men  are  accounted  guilty  in  God's  sight,  both 
because  of  Adam's  act  of  transgression  imputed  to 
them  and  of  their  own  sinful  disposition  derived 
from  him.  The  conflict  of  views  was  no  doubt 
rendered  sharper,  however,  by  the  prevalence  at 
the  time  of  the  **  Covenant  theology  "  in  which  the 
immediate  imputation  of  Adam's  transgression  is 
particularly  clearly  emphasized.  Thus  "  imme- 
diate "  and  "  mediate  "  imputation  (for  by  the  latter 
name  La  Place  came  subsequently  to  call  his  view) 
were  pitted  against  each  other  as  mutually  exclusive 
doctrines:  as  if  the  question  at  issue  were  whether 
man  stood  condemned  in  the  sight  of  God  solely 
on  account  of  his  * 'adherent"  sin,  or  solely  on  ac- 
count of  his  "  inherent  "sin.  The  former  of  these 
doctrines  had  never  been  held  in  the  Reformed 
Churches,  since  Zwingli,  and  the  latter  had  never 
been  held  in  them  before  La  Place.  From  the 
first  both  "adherent"  and  "inherent"  sin  had 
been  confessed  as  the  double  ground  of  human 
guilt;  and  the  advocates  of  the  ''  Covenant  theol- 
ogy "  were  as  far  as  possible  from  denying  the  guilt 
of  "  inherent "  sin.  La  Place's  innovation  was  as 
a  matter  of  coiurse  condemned  by  the  Reformed 
world,  formally  at  the  Synod  of  Charenton  (1644-45) 
and  in  the  Helvetic  Consensus  (1675)  and  by  argu- 
ment at  the  hands  of   the   leading  theologians — 


Rivetus,  Turretin,  Maresius,  Driessen,  Leydecker, 
and  Marck.  But  the  tendencies  of  the  time  were 
in  its  favor  and  it  made  its  way.  It  was  adopted 
by  theologians  like  Wyttenbach,  Endemann,  Stap- 
fer,  Roell,  Vitringa,  Venema;  and  after  a  while  it 
found  its  way  through  Britain  to  America,  where 
it  has  had  an  interesting  history — forming  one  of 
the  stages  through  which  the  New  England  Theol- 
ogy (q.v.)  passed  on  its  way  to  its  ultimate  denial 
of  the  quality  of  sin  involving  guilt  to  anything 
but  the  voluntary  acts  of  a  free  agent;  and  finally 
becoming  one  of  the  characteristic  tenets  of  the 
so-called  "  New  School  Theology  "  of  the  Presby- 
terian Churches.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that  there 
has  been  much  debate  in  America  upon  "  imputa- 
tion," in  the  sense  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin, 
and  diverse  types  of  theology  have  been  framed, 
especially  among  the  Congregationalists  and  Pres- 
byterians, centering  in  differences  of  conception  of 
this  doctrine.  Among  the  Presbyterians,  for  exam- 
ple, four  such  types  are  well  marked,  each  of  which 
has  been  taught  by  theologians  of  distinction. 
These  are  (1)  the  "  Federalistic,"  characterized  by 
its  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  "  inunediate  im- 
putation," represented,  for  example,  by  Dr.  Charles 
Hodge;  (2)  the  **  New  School,"  characterized  by 
its  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  "  mediate  imputa- 
tion," represented,  for  example,  by  Dr.  Henry  B. 
Smith;  (3)  the  ''  Realistic,"  which  teaches  that  all 
mankind  were  present  in  Adam  as  generic  humanity, 
and  sinned  in  him,  and  are  therefore  guilty  of  his 
and  their  common  sin,  represented,  for  example,  by 
Dr.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd;  and  (4)  one  which  may  be 
called  the  **  Agnostic,"  characterized  by  an  attempt 
to  accept  the  fact  of  the  transmission  of  both  guilt 
and  depravity  from  Adam  without  framing  a  theory 
of  the  mode  of  their  transmission  or  of  their  rela- 
tions one  to  the  other,  represented,  for  example,  by 
Dr.  R.  W.  Landis.  See  Adam;  Atonement; 
Justification;  Redemption;  Satisfaction;  Sin. 
Benjamin  B.  Wabfield. 

Bibliographt:  The  literature  of  the  subject  ia  the  literature 
of  Original  Sin,  Atonement,  and  Justification  (qq.y.). 
Special  treatment  ie  usually  given  also  in  the  systems  of 
doctrinal  theology,  especially  of  the  Calvinistio  type. 
Consult:  A.  Revetus,  Opera,  iii.  708  sqq.,  Rotterdajn, 
1560;  R.  Rueschi,  Oachichie  und  Kritik  der  kirehlichsn 
LehrevomSHndenfall,  Leyden,  1801;  C.  Hodge.  Tfieologieal 
Euay,  pp.  128-217.  New  York,  1846;  A.  Schweiaer, 
Die  vrotestarUiBchen  Centraidogmen,  Zurich,  1854-66;  W 
Cunningham,  The  Reformere  and  the  Theology  of  the  Refor- 
mation, pp.  371  sqq.,  Edinburgh,  1866;  J.  Buchanan,  The 
Doctrine  of  Juatification,  pp.  279,  321-323,  334,  337,  ib., 
1867;  Q.  P.  Fisher,  in  the  New  Englander,  July,  1868; 
J.  MOller,  The  Chrielian  Doctrine  of  Sin,  ii.  342  sqq.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1868;  T.  J.  Crawford,  Doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture 
Reepecting  the  Atonement,  pp.  181-183.  424,  ib..  1871; 
R.  W.  Landis.  The  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  aa  Received 
and  Taught  by  the  Churchea,  Richmond,  1884;  W.  G.  T. 
Shedd,  Dogmatie  Theology,  ii.  20,  42,  57-63.  102-104. 
New  York,  1888;  H.  B.  Smith,  Syetem  of  Chrietian  Theol- 
ogy, ed.  W.  8.  Karr,  pp.  283-323,  ib..  1800;  R.  V.  Foster, 
Syetematic  Theology,  pp.  408-413,  NashvUle,  1808;  W.  A. 
Brown,  Chriatian  Theology  in  Outline,  pp.  285,  200-201, 
311,  362,  New  York,  1006. 

INCAPACITY:  The  state  of  being  unqualified  to 
receive  holy  orders.  It  exists  in  the  case  of  unbap- 
tized  persons  and  women.  As  to  the  former,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  person  who  is  to  hold  an  ecclesiastical 
office  must  be  a  member  of  the  Church,  and  this 
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surface  in  the  style  of  Oriental  roofs.  This  altar 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  sanctuary,  and,  further- 
more, immediately  before  the  curtain  of  the  Holy 
of  Holies.  Burnt  offerings,  meal  offerings,  and  drink 
offerings  were  to  stay  far  from  it;  only  incense  was 
to  bum  thereon;  save  that  by  way  of  expiation  the 
horns  were  to  be  stained  by  the  high  priest  with 
blood  on  the  day  of  atonement,  and  on  other  occar 
sions  the  blood  of  sin  offerings  was  thus  applied 
(Lev.  iv.  7).  A  matter  that  strikes  attention  is 
the  late  context  of  the  passage  Ex.  xxx.  1  sqq., 
while  the  appointment  of  the  altar  of  incense  was 
to  be  expected  in  the  earlier  context  of  chapter  xxvi., 
where  the  Samaritan  copy  inserts  it  (xxvi.  34). 
Wellhausen,  followed  by  most  of  the  moderns, 
affirms  that  the  era  of  the  priest  code  was  not 
acquainted  with  an  altar  of  incense;  the  passage  in 
question  being  of  later  origin  than  the  remainder 
of  the  description  of  the  tabernacle.  The  explana- 
tion for  this  context  of  the  altar  of  incense  in  Ex. 
xxx.  (again  inxxxvii.)  is  not  to  be  given  conclusively. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  early  age  they  per- 
formed the  incensing  merely  with  incense  pans  or 
censers,  and  that  only  in  the  course  of  time  was 
there  an  altar  set  up  for  that  purpose  expressly. 
But  the  erection  of  an  incense  altar  in  Solomon's 
temple  ought  not  to  be  doubted,  since  frequent 
mention  occurs  (e.g.,  I  Kings  vi.  22,  vii.  48,  ix.  25). 
The  dimensions  are  not  reported,  although  by  anal- 
ogy they  were  possibly  greater  than  in  the  taber- 
nacle. In  like  manner,  this  adjunct,  being  an  in- 
alienable factor  in  the  worship  of  Yahweh  as 
regulated  by  Moses,  could  not  have  been  wanting 
in  the  temples  of  Zerubbabel  and  Herod.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  I  Mace.  i.  21,  iv.  49,  this  golden 
altar  was  carried  off  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  along 
with  the  other  utensils  of  the  sanctuary,  though 
reconstructed  anew  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  on  the 
occasion  of  rededicating  the  Temple.  Josephus, 
again,  was  acquainted  with  this  jewel  of  the  sanc- 
tuary (TTar,  V.,  v.  5).  Similar  evidence  is  gained 
from  Heb.  ix.  4,  which  attests  the  actual  presence 
of  this  altar  in  the  last  age  of  the  temple.  In  the 
face  of  such  weighty  evidence,  it  is  of  little  signif- 
icance that  Josephus,  who  knew  that  altar  so  well, 
does  not  expressly  mention  the  altar  of  incense  in 
connection  with  Pompey's  visit  to  the  temple 
{Ant.  XIV.,  iv.  4;  War,  I.,  vii.  6),  but  dwells  on 
the  golden  censers  and  the  great  quantity  of  incense. 
The  absence  of  any  picture  of  the  altar  on  the  Arch 
of  Titus  and  in  the  description  by  Josephus  {War, 
VII.,  v.  5)  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the 
supposition  that  it  had  perished  in  the  conflagration. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  material  for  the  ceremonial 
incense  consisted  of  fragrant  substances.  The  sub- 
stance most  frequently  employed  was 
3.  The  frankincense  (q.v.),  a  resin  (etymo- 
Materials.  logically,  of  a  whitish  sort;  cf.  Pliny, 
Hist.  not.  xii.  14),  which  the  Hebrews 
obtained  from  southern  Arabia  (from  Sheba,  ac- 
cording to  Jer.  xi.  20;  Isa.  Ix.  6).  For  the  inner 
sanctuary  there  is  prescribed  a  special  composition 
of  fragrant  spices  {Ex.  xxx.  34-38).  Just  as  the 
Egyptians  had  a  prescription  for  ceremonial  use 
compounded  of  from  ten  to  thirty-six  ingredients 
(Plutarch,  De  Isidcj  Ixxxi.,  enumerates  sixteen  sub- 


stances), so  in  the  tabernacle  and  in  the  temple  an 
exclusive  composition  of  four  ingredients  in  equal 
parts  was  to  be  employed — and  this  might  not  be 
prepared  for  profane  uses.  The  three  aromatics 
that  were  to  supplement  frankincense  are  named: 
(1)  ncUaphy  "  stacte,"  an  exuding  gimi,  according  to 
some  authorities,  of  the  myrrh  shrub  (elsewhere 
expressed  by  the  Heb.  mor;  verse  23),  according  to 
others,  of  the  storax;  (2)  ahehdethy  "  incense  nail," 
"  sea  clove,''  the  shell  of  a  mussel,  strongly  pimgent 
imder  combustion;  (3)  helbenahf  Lat.  gaUbanum, 
"  heart  resin,"  abundant  in  Syria,  which  when  alone 
emits  an  impleasant  smell,  but,  when  duly  pro- 
portioned with  other  ingredients,  contributes  to 
the  potency  and  exhilarating  effect  of  the  aroma. 
These  substances  were  to  be  mingled  "  after  the 
art  of  the  perfumer  "  [after  the  manner  of  the  oint- 
ment mixer],  and  salted  (cf.  Lev.  ii.  13),  the  same 
as  was  prescribed  for  the  ceremonial  offerings: 
hence,  too,  they  would  be  crushed  or  pulverized. 
Later  Jewish  observance  did  not  confine  itself  to 
the  four  substances  here  mentioned,  but  added 
seven  other  aromatics  (cf.  Kerithoth  6***;  Maimon- 
ides,  HUkoth  kele  hammikcUiah,  ii.  1-5) .  Of  the  four 
specified  ingredients,  there  were  to  be  taken,  accord- 
ing to  the  rabbis,  70  pounds  each.  However,  368 
pounds  appear  to  have  been  used  for  the  yearly 
requirement.  The  residue  may  have  been  com- 
posed of  the  accessory  substances  intermixed  in 
smaller  portions.  The  seven  additional  aromatics 
are  as  follows:  myrrh  (Ex.  xxx.  23;  Cant.  iii.  6), 
cassia  (Ex.  xxx.  24;  Ps.  xlv.  8;  Ezek.  xxvii.  19), 
spikenard  (Cant.  i.  12;  cf.  John  xii.  3),  saffron 
(Cant.  iv.  14),  cosius,  calamus  (Ex.  xxx.  23),  and 
cinnamon  (Ex.  xxx.  23;  Cant.  iv.  14).  Thus  ten, 
or  more  usually  eleven,  aromatics  were  enmnerated, 
according  as  frankincense  was  or  was  not  included 
among  them.  Josephus  (TTar,  V.,  v.  5)  speaks  even 
of  thirteen  perfumes  which  went  up  from  the  altar 
of  incense,  but  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
still  other  aromatics  were  intermingled  with  the 
compound.  Quantity  and  component  proportions 
are  more  specifically  defined  by  the  Talmud. 

The   four   statutory   ingredients   of   the   sacred 
incense   have    been    interpreted    in   a    variety    of 

symbolic  ways.  Philo  gives  a  cosmo- 
4.  Sym-  logical  turn  to  the  number  four,  stacte 
holism,      having  reference  to  water,  sea  clove 

to  the  earth,  heart  resin  to  the  air, 
frankincense  to  fire  {Quis  rerum  div.  heres,  p.  397). 
Josephus  says  that  the  thirteen  kinds  of  odors,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  sea,  the  inhabited  and  uninhabited 
earth,  denote  that  all  is  God's,  and  all  is  designed 
for  him.  In  connection  with  the  symbolical  iden- 
tity of  incense  and  prayer,  some  have  sought  to 
correlate  the  four  kinds  of  material  for  incense  with 
the  four  categories  of  Christian  prayer  (praise, 
thanksgiving,  petition,  and  intercession;  cf.  I  Tim. 
ii.  1);  or  with  the  four  emotional  attributes  indis- 
pensable to  prayer  (faith,  humility,  love,  hope). 
All  this  is  conjecture,  and  only  this  is  certain,  that 
there  was  contemplated  an  ascension  of  the  mys- 
terious aroma  within  the  holy  abode,  and  that  the 
drawing  near  to  God  is  also  to  be  prefigured  by 
ennobling  and  enrichment  of  the  elements  of 
worship. 


Incensd    ^      ,   ^ 
In  Ocena  Domim 
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In  the  ritual  for  incense,  the  effusions  of  incense 
that  were  combined  with  the  meal  offerings,  where 
the  frankincense  was  put  over  the  same 
5.  The  on  the  sacrificial  altar,  are  to  be  dis- 
Ritual  of  tinguished  from  the  separate  oblations 
Incense,  of  incense,  which  took  place  only 
within  the  second  enclosure.  More 
particular  procedure  with  the  incense  is  not  re- 
ported. The  directions  are  equally  brief  in  respect 
to  incense  in  the  sanctuary  (Ex.  xxx.  7  sqq.); 
morning  and  evening,  as  the  priest  *'  dresseth  the 
lamps,"  and  when  he  "  lighteth  "  them,  he  shall 
also  kindle  the  perpetual  incense  offering.  More 
detailed  regulations,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  they  apply 
to  the  ritual  of  Herod's  temple,  are  furnished  by  the 
Mishnah  Tamidh,  iii.  6,  vi.  1-3;  cf.  Maimonides, 
Yadh  hachaaakaf  iii.  1-9.  As  early  as  the  Torah,  two 
utensils  are  mentioned  which  were  used  in  offering 
incense:  (1)  the  firepan  (Ex.  xxvii.  3,  xxxviii.  3; 
Num.  xvi.  6-7),  whereon  the  hot  coals  lay.  The 
incense  was  poured  upon  these  out  of  (2)  a  bowl 
fitted  with  a  handle,  the  golden  incense  spoon 
(Ex.  XXV.  29;  Num.  vii.  84,  86).  By  means  of 
this  firepan,  or  of  the  censer  (Ezek.  viii.  11;  II 
Chron.  xxvi.  19),  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  essentially  different  from  the  firepan,  incense 
could  be  offered  without  an  altar;  and  this  was 
always  the  case  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Here  the  high 
priest  entered  on  the  day  of  atonement,  with  the 
pan  of  coals  in  his  right  hand  and  the  vessel  of 
aromatics  in  his  left  hand;  he  placed  the  former 
vessel  down  and  from  the  latter  took  incense  and 
placed  it  upon  the  firepan.  If,  however,  as  on 
occasion  of  the  daily  morning  and  evening  offering 
of  incense,  the  oblation  was  performed  on  the  inner 
altar,  then  a  priest,  at  least  according  to  later 
observance,  first  carried  the  basin  full  of  hot  coals 
into  the  sanctuary  and  poured  it  over  the  altar  of 
incense;  whereupon  a  second  priest  brought  in  the 
aromatics  in  the  incense  ladle,  and  completed  the 
solemn  offering  as  he  spread  the  spices  over  the 
coals  and  uttered  his  prayer  therewith.  The  quan- 
titative portion  to  be  offered  every  morning  and 
evening  is  prescribed  in  the  Talmud  as  half  a  pound. 
The  service  of  offering  incense  alternated,  as  deter- 
mined by  lot,  among  the  officiating  priests  (Lev. 
i.  8  sqq.).  In  course  of  time  the  two  daily  offerings 
of  incense  coincided  with  the  two  daily  burnt  offer- 
ings, and  marked,  conjointly  with  these,  the  hour 
of  morning  and  evening  prayer  for  the  whole  con- 
gregation, when  many  frequented  the  temple. 
As  the  ceremonial  of  incense  began,  both  priest  and 
people  were  admonished  to  solemn  stillness  and 
devout  prayer  by  the  sound  of  small  bells. 

C.  VON  Orelli. 
n.  In  the  Christian  Church:  Notwithstandii^g  the 
important  r61e  assigned  to  incense  in  the  Jewish 
ritual,  and  the  mention  in  Rev.  viii. 
I.  In  the    3,  4  of  one  of  the  symbolical  meanings 
Patristic    attached  to  the  same,  there  is  no  satis- 
Period,     factory  evidence  of  the  use  of  incense 
in  the  Christian  Church  during  the 
first  three  centuries.    Indeed,  the  early  Apologists 
are  emphatic  in  disclaiming  its  use.     Thus,  Ter- 
tullian    (ApoL   xlii.,    cf.    xxx.)    declares  formally: 
**  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  incense,''  and  Athen- 


agoras  (**  Plea  for  the  Christians,  "  xlii.,  in  A.Vf.c. 
134-135)  explains  that  the  God  of  the  Chrisdau, 
being  himself  the  most  exquisite  of  all  araooBs,  ha 
no  need  of  incense.  It  is  plain  from  the  oontes 
of  these  and  other  passages  that  the  oppositioD  d 
the  early  Christians  to  incense  rested  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  on  the  fact  that  its  use  was  identified  with  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  pagans,  and  it  is  veil 
known  that  for  a  Christian  to  bum  inoense  before 
an  idol  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  marb  d 
apostasy.  It  appears  that  the  earliest  exU&t 
references  to  the  use  of  incense  in  the  Christian 
liturgy  occur  in  the  Apostolic  Ck>nstitutions  (caooos 
3,  4)  where,  among  the  objects  declared  necessai; 
for  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice,  mention  is  mai^ 
of  the  thumiamay  and  in  the  work  of  the  Pseudo- 
Dionysius  (Z)c  hierarch.  ecd.,  iii.-iv.),  where  it  b 
stated  that  every  offering  of  the  sacrifice  should  be 
preceded  by  the  ceremony  of  thurification.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  custom  began  to 
prevail  in  the  Christian  Church  from  the  fourth 
century  onward.  The  Oriental  liturgies  of  Basil 
and  Chrysostom  and  others  speak  of  incensing  the 
elements  or  ahlata  of  the  Eucharistic  service;  as  to 
the  West,  the  use  of  incense  in  the  ceremonies  of 
the  mass  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  churches 
of  Gaul. 

The  Roman  ritual  regulates  in  greater  detail  the 
litiurgical  use  of  incense,  specifying  the  formula  of 
words  that  should  accompany  each  of 
2.  In  the  the  various  thurifications.  The  earii- 
Roman  est  usage  seems  to  have  been  connected 
Catholic  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  mass,  but 
Church,  it  was  later  extended  to  other  religious 
functions,  such  as  ecclesiastical  bene- 
dictions and  consecrations,  funeral  rites,  and  litur- 
gical processions  in  which  the  thurifers  walk  at  the 
head,  preceding  the  cross-bearer.  In  the  lituigieal 
works  of  the  Middle  Ages  mention  is  made  of 
several  kinds  of  vessels  connected  with  the  keeping 
and  use  of  inoense:  e.g.  the  ihurarium  or  incema- 
rium,  denoting  a  box  or  chest  of  variable  pattern 
and  dimension  in  which  the  different  kinds  of 
incense  were  kept;  the  thymiaioriumf  a  large  recep- 
tacle placed  near  the  altar,  and  which  diffused  in 
all  directions  the  odor  of  the  incense  burned  therein; 
and  the  thurtbulumy  or  thurible  proper,  a  portable 
vessel  suspended  by  small  chains  and  thus  capable 
of  being  swung.  Thuribles  vary  in  design,  and  are 
often  objects  of  great  art,  being  exquisitely  chiseled 
and  set  with  precious  stones.  Besides  the  practical 
utility  of  incense  to  counteract  the  disagreeable 
odors  incidental  to  large  and  confined  gatherings 
of  people — a  purpose  which  had  probably  some- 
thing to  do  with  its  introduction  into  the  liturgical 
services — it  has  several  symbolical  significations. 
Thus,  according  to  Bellarmine  (De  mUaa,  ii.  15), 
it  symbolizes  (1)  the  *'  sweet  savor  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  "  (II  Cor.  ii.  14  sqq.);  (2)  the  prayers  of 
the  saints  (Rev.  viii.  3,  4);  (3)  the  majesty  of  God 
veiled  by  the  clouds.  Others  see  in  the  consump- 
tion by  fire  of  the  inoense  before  the  Lord  a  8ymb(d 
of  the  completeness  and  generosity  with  which 
Christians  should  consecrate  and  devote  them- 
selves to  God  and  his  service. 
In    liturgical    functions    the    celebrant    always 
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:  bleflses  the  inoense  when  putting  it  into  the  thurible, 
z-  except  on  Good  Friday  and  when  he  is  about  to 
=.  inoense  exclusively  the  blessed   sac- 

r;  3.  Ritual  rament.  Three  blessings  of  the  inoense 
7  of  Incense,  occur  during  the  ceremonies  of  the 
■i_  solemn  mass:   (1)  before  the  introit; 

>:  (2)  before  the  chanting  of  the  Gospel;  (3)  after  the 
offertory.  In  the  service  for  the  dead  this  last  is 
the  only  one.  When  the  liturgical  ofl5ce  is  solenmly 
chanted,  incense  is  blessed  in  lauds  at  the  Bene- 
didMSf  and  in  vespers  at  the  Magnificatf  and  in  each 
case  the  altar  is  incensed  and  afterward  the  cele- 
brant and  the  other  officiating  ministers.  The  in- 
censing of  persons  occurs  three  times  during  the 
solenm  high  mass:  (1)  the  celebrant  is  incensed 
by  the  deacon  after  the  introit;  (2)  the  same  after 
the  chanting  of  the  Gospel;  (3)  after  the  offertory 
the  deacon  incenses  the  celebrant,  then,  in  order  of 
dignity,  the  prelates  and  other  members  of  the 
clergy  occupying  places  in  the  sanctuary,  and  finally 
the  subdeacon,  after  which  one  of  the  inferior 
ministers  incenses  in  globo  the  congregation  of  the 
faithful.  The  nimiber  of  swings  of  the  thurible  is 
regulated  by  the  ritual  with  reference  to  the  greater 
or  less  canonical  dignity  of  the  persons  or  things 
incensed.  Thus,  e.g.,  three  swings  are  prescribed 
for  the  blessed  sacrament  exposed,  and  for  the 
cross  on  the  altar;  also  for  the  celebrant,  cardinals 
or  bishops  present  in  the  sanctuary.  Two  strokes 
are  allotted  to  lesser  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and 
to  sacred  relics  exposed  on  the  altar,  while  the 
ordinary  priest  present  in  the  sanctuary  receives 
but  one.  All  persons  incensed  must  be  standing. 
For  further  particulars  in  this  connection  see  the 
Riiuale  R&manum  and  the  Ceremoniale  Episcoparum 
(1,  I.,  xxiii.  n.  3  et  passim). 

James  F.  Driscoll. 
During  the  last  half  century  the  use  of  inoense 
has  been  to  some  extent  restored  in  the  Anglican 
conmiunion,  where  it  caused  a  violent  and  acri- 
monious   controversy.      The    Catholic     Apostolic 
Church  also  employs  it  (see  this  work,  ii.  459). 
Bibuoorapht:  On   I.:  The   earlier   literature   ia   given   in 
Hauck-Herzog.  RE,  xvi.  404.     Consult  the  commentaries 
on  the  passages  cited  in  the  text;    J.  Wellhausen,  Pro- 
legomena, pp.  64  sqq.,  Berlin,  1895;  Benzinger,  ArchHologie, 
pp.  401-402.  444-445;    Nowack,  ArehiU>loffie,  ii.  246-247; 
DB,  ii.  467-648;  EB,  ii.  2165-2160;  JE,  vi.  568-571.  On  II.: 
Bingham.  Originee,  VIII..  vi.  21;    C.  de  Vert.  Explication 
.  .  .  dee  drSmoniee  de  Vigliee,  iv.  62  sqq.,  Paris,   1713; 
P.  Lebnm,  ExplicaUon  .  .  .  de  la  meeee,  i.  146  sqq.,  ib., 
1726;    N.  8.  Bergier.  Dictumnaire  de  UUologie,  ii.  422  sqq., 
Beaancon,  1830;  Baltimore  Ceremonial,  Philadelphia,  1894; 
Migne,   EneydopSdie  OUologique,    1    ser.,    xv.    1166  sqq.; 
DC  A,  i  830-831;    Lichtenberger,  ESR,  iv.  415-416. 

INCEST:  Sexual  intercourse  between  those  who 
are  aUied  by  ties  of  consanguinity  or  afi^ity. 
Canon  law  followed  in  this  field  in  the  track  of  the 
Roman  law,  though  with  various  modifications. 
With  the  Mosaic  law  in  mind,  a  distinction  was 
made  between  incestus  juris  diviniy  the  violation  of 
the  prohibitions  contained  in  Lev.  xviii.  and  xx., 
and  incestua  juria  humani,  the  violation  of  other 
laws  on  the  subject.  Another  distinction  is  made 
between  incestus  nmplex  and  qualificatua  or  con- 
junctu8f  the  latter  being  where  it  is  complicated 
by  the  addition  of  some  other  crime,  such  as  adul- 
tery  or   bigamy.     Punishments  for   this   offense 


became  more  severe  under  the  later  Roman  im- 
perial law  (Cod,  Theod.  iii.  12;  Cod,  Justin,  v.  5). 
Section  xii.  of  Justinian's  Novella  prescribes  that 
both  men  and  women  guilty  of  it  shall  forfeit  their 
property,  and  those  of  a  higher  station  shall  be 
banished.  The  specific  cases  became  more  numer- 
ous under  the  canon  law,  which  treated  affinity  on 
the  same  footing  with  consanguinity,  and  even 
regarded  the  spiritual  affinity  contracted  by  joint 
sponsorship  in  baptism  as  an  impediment  to 
marriage.  Special  attention  was  paid  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Mosaic  law,  as  by  the  third  Synod 
of  Aries  (538),  the  Synod  of  Tours  (567),  and  in 
numerous  passages  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decre- 
tals. In  all  these  places  incestuous  offenders  are 
treated  as  personce  in/ameSf  who  lose  their  civil 
rights  and  must  imdergo  penance,  while,  of  course, 
the  connection  itself  must  be  dissolved  in  the  abso- 
lutely inadmissible  cases.  Gratian  shows  his  agree- 
ment with  this  conception  by  including  the  author- 
ities referred  to  in  his  Decretum,  The  more  minute 
later  treatment  of  the  question  may  be  seen  in 
Ferraris's  Bibliotheca  canonica,  s.v.  Luxuria.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  punishment  of  incest,  as  of 
other  sins  of  the  flesh,  was  partly  regulated  by  the 
Church,  partly  by  the  civil  government.  As  the 
latter  gradually  came  to  take  a  more  independent 
line,  it  followed  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law; 
thus,  for  example,  the  penal  ordinance  of  Charles  V. 
in  1532  points  to  the  pimishments  of  that  code, 
though  in  practise  they  were  gradually  mitigated. 

(E.  Friedberg.) 
Biblxographt:  Bingham,  Originee,  XVI.,  zi.  3-4,  XXII., 

il  3;    J.  Freiflen,  Oeechichte  dee  kanoniechen  EherecfUa,  pp. 

576  sqq.,  Tttbingen,  1888;   KL,  vi.  629. 

IN  CCENA  DOMINI:  A  papal  bull  issued  annually 
on  Holy  Thursday  for  several  centuries,  famous  in 
European  history  as  formulating  the  condenmation 
of  numerous  heresies.  According  to  ancient  cus- 
tom, on  certain  days  proceedings  were  instituted 
and  excommunication  pronounced  in  the  Church 
against  persons  obstinately  disobedient.  Such  days 
were  the  Thursday  in  Holy  Week,  Ascension  Day, 
and  the  festival  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  The  first 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  usual;  it  was  dies 
indulgenticB,  the  day  on  which  penitents  were 
received  again  into  the  Church,  and  thus  the  ex- 
conununication  of  the  impenitent  made  a  propor- 
tionately stronger  impression.  The  excommunica- 
tion of  Henry  IV.  by  Paschal  II.  was  pronounced 
on  that  day  in  1102,  and  that  of  Frederick  II.  by 
Gregory  IX.  in  1227.  These  acts  were  directed 
against  individuals;  but  in  the  thirteenth  century 
the  so-called  "  general  proceedings  "  became  cus- 
tomary at  Rome,  and  on  Thursday  before  Easter 
whole  classes  of  persons  were  excommimicated. 
These  proceedings  were  aimed  especially  at  heretics; 
and  the  proclamations  issued  at  various  times 
against  them  were  combined  into  one  decree  by 
Nicholas  II.  in  1280.  Later  popes,  especially 
Urban  V.  in  1364,  made  use  of  and  revised  this 
collection,  to  which  additions  were  made  from  time 
to  time,  especially  after  the  reforming  movements 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Luther  and  his  adherents 
were  included  in  1524.  Supplementary  condemna- 
tions were  appended  by  Paul  III.  (1536),  Pius  V. 
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(1566),  Gregory  XIU.  (1578-63),  Paul  V,  (1609), 
and  Urban  vni.  (1627).  In  iU  Ifltest  form  the  bull 
begins  with  an  excommunication  of  yErioua  beretics 
&nd  fichismatlcs  individually,  and  oondemos  also 
those  who  appeal  from  papal  decrees  to  a  general 
eouncili  pirates,  wreckers,  etc.  It  ia  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  this  buU  waa  regarded  by  secular 
powers  as  an  infringenient  of  their  rights  and  its 
proclamation  prohibited.  Clement  XIV.  discon- 
tinued its  publication  at  Rome  in  1770,  and  Fius  IX. 
finally  abolished  it  by  the  constitution  Apo8tolic(E 
mdia  of  Oct.  12,  1S69,  though  this  constitution  is  in 
certain  points,  especially  as  concerns  heretics,  prao- 
tically  a  repetition  of  the  BuUa  €(mm^ 

(E.  Friedbkro.) 

BiBUOoa^Pinr^  Th«  bull  of  Nidiolu  Iir.  i«  eiv^u  in  Thatcher 
&nd  HoNeial.  S*>w€*  Book,  pp.  300-310.  Consult:  Lb  Br^l, 
Pra^imaiii^[^  Gtsckichif  d^M  .  .  ,  BitUa.  in  eana  Dam  ill, 
Ultn.  1769;  F.  H.  K«iidcb,  Dtr  Indvi  dtr  vwrhottmen  BUther, 
f.  71.  SS,  6&%  Bonn.  ]m3:  J.  J.  1.  tqd  tMllLucer,  Dtu 
PaptUhum,  pp    213  m|Q,»  Munich,  IE92. 

DICHOFER  (mnOFER),  BiELCHIOR:  Roman 
Catholic  theologian;  b.  at  Vienna  (according  to 
others  at  G(ins  (55  m.  n.e»  of  Oraxl,  Hungary) 
1584  or  15S5;  d.  at  Milan  Sept,  28,  1648.  In  1607 
he  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  Eomef  and 
after  the  completion  of  his  novitiate  went  to 
Messina^  where  he  taught  philosophy^  mathematics, 
and  theology.  In  his  EpiMiolct  BeattB  Marxs&  Vir- 
ginia ad  Me^sanenms  veniua  vindicaia  (M^ainaj 
1629)  he  endeavored  to  prove  the  genuineness  of 
the  epistle  and  the  apostolic  activity  of  Paul  at 
Messina,  but  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  sum- 
moned him  to  Rome  and  suppressed  the  first  edi- 
tion, although  he  was  permitted  to  remove  all  ob- 
jectionable features  from  his  work  and  republish  it 
under  the  title  De  Epistoh  Beaim  Virginia  MancB 
ad  Measanenses  Conjectaiio  (Viterbo,  1631),  In 
1634  he  resumed  bis  professorship  in  Sicily,  where 
he  remained  until  1636,  when  his  order  called  him 
to  Rome  that  he  might  devote  himself  entirety  to 
literary  labors.  His  dispute  with  Joachim  Pas- 
qualigo  on  the  immorality  of  making  castrati,  and 
his  appointment  as  member  of  the  congregation  of 
the  Index  and  of  the  holy  office  dissatisfied  him 
with  Rome,  and  at  his  own  request  he  was  trans- 
ferred in  1645  to  the  college  at  Mocerata^  where  he 
intended  to  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  the  com- 
pibtion  of  a  history  of  martyrs.  For  this  pyrpose 
he  undertook  a  journey  to  the  Ambrosian  library 
at  Milan ^  but  died  on  the  way.  In  addition  to  the 
works  already  noted,  he  wrote  ATmales  e^desiastici 
regni  flungariw  (Rome,  1644),  and  HiaUma  mcr€B 
Latiniiatia  (Messina,  1635),  in  which  he  elevate 
Latin  to  the  rank  of  a  heavenly  court  language  and 
regarded  it  as  the  speech  of  the  blessed.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  some  astronomical  works,  and  in 
three  polemical  treatises  (1638^1)  he  defended  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits  and  its  mode  of  education.  He 
attained  his  chief  fame,  however,  by  the  anonymous 
Lucii  Comelii  EuropcBi  mormrchia  Solipaorumt  ad 
mrum  dariasimum  Lmjwm,  AlMixtm  (Venice,  1645), 
which  was  incorrectly  attributed  to  him. 

(G.  K  STBlTZf.) 


165-230:    A.  mad!  h.  4t  Backer.   Bmifihhmitkt 
ptign^  d«  JituM,  ed,  C.  Bomjn^Tone],  !▼-  &01  ski.,  Tia, 
1963;  KL,  vt  G29-631. 

mCLUSI,  XNCLUSiE :  The  name  given  to  a  mmk 
or  a  nun  who  was  permanently  enclosed  ia  &  edl 
near  or  within  a  cloister^  ftom  which  WLthdtitil 
might  take  place  only  by  permisdon  of  the  bi^op. 
The  life  of  the  seduded  nun  is  portrajed  in  tie 
Bt^uia  aive  inMilidw  inclusaruTn  ascribed  to  Aitnd 
Cq,  v.)»  MFLf  cxcv,,  cf,  xiudi.  1451  eqq. 

HI CORPORATIOH :  As  applied  to  an  ecdcsiaitieal 
benefice,  ita  tmion  with  a  spiritual  corpomtkra, 
such  as  a  monastery,  with  referenoe  to  thii^^s 
spinLual  and  temporal.  Such  inoorporatJont  o^ 
curred  frequently  aa  early  as  the  ninth  century. 
The  effect  was  that  the  office  connected  with  the 
benefice  ceased  to  exist  as  an  tnde[>endent  office, 
and  passed  overf  with  the  temporalities,  to  the 
corporation,  which  was  charged  with  the  pa- 
fonnanoa  of  all  duties  attached  thereto.  In  the 
case  of  a  parochial  benefit,  the  corpot^tion  wm 
required  to  appoint  a  vicar,  who  exercised  die 
actual  cure  of  souls.  Different  from  these  complete 
incorporations  were  others  which  related  ontj  to 
the  temporalities  of  a  benefice.  These  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  monastic  or  coUe^te  bodj, 
which  was  required  to  set  apart  a  sufficient  sum 
(portio  eongrua)  for  the  maintenance  of  the  piiert 
in  chai^.  His  spiritual  functions  reniained  un- 
touch^, and  he  was  appointed  by  the  bishop  od 
the  nomination  of  the  corporation.  Though  he  wbs 
called  vicariuSf  and  not  parochua,  he  differed  only 
in  name  from  a  regular  rector,  and  was  subject 
only  to  the  bishop  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  bis 
spiritual  functions.  The  Council  of  Trent  Blroxk 
at  the  root  of  the  many  abuses  which  this  syitem 
had  brought  about,  and  forbade  the  union  of  psmh 
churches  with  monasteries,  collegiate  chaplera,  boa- 
pitab,  etc.  Since  that  time  such  incorporations 
have  occurred  but  rarely,  by  special  permission  of 
the  pope  and  where  a  good  reason  could  be  shown. 

(F.  W.  H.  WASSBHSCHLBEWft-) 
BiDf40nRAPST*  Q*  C*  Keller,  De  ffenuina  id^a  M  tSgnit 
paroekiaUtaiiM  ^Hmitivw  tfjus</f£0  pritt/dpiff  in^cirporctfiMC, 
And  Dt  iurilmt  paroehi  primiHvi,  bolb  in  A,  Sebmidt, 
Tkuaurus  juriM  ec^enocfiei^  voL  vl.,  B&mbrr^K.  1772; 
Riobter.  Kirdt€Tirw€hi,  pp.  *64.  617  r  E.  Friedberc  LeAf 
htiehdM  .  .  .  KifdienrechU,  p.  302vib..  IS05:  P.  HuiM^m. 
Kirdi^nnchi  ...  in  DwvimAiand,  iL  305^  4^6,  464,  BbHib, 
1871-7S. 

HfCORRtJFnCOLiS:  A  name  given  to  the  Aph- 

thartodocetJB.    See  Mokophysites. 

IITDEPElfDEIfT  UETHODISTS.     See    Meteod- 

ISTB,  IV.,  9, 

mOEPEHDEIfT  (POLISH)  CATHOLICS.  Bte 
Old  Catholics,  III.,  5  I* 

INDEPEHDENTS:  A  name  given  to  the  Coo- 
gregationalista  in  England*     See  Congbeoation- 

AL18TB. 

mDEX  LIBRORUM  PROHIBITORUM,  some- 
times culled  Ilf  DEX  EXPtmCATORIUS*    See  CeH' 

BQBBKIP  AND  FUommiTtQN  OF  BqOES. 
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t.  History. 

1.  To  660  B.C. 

Early  PMplea  and  their  Religions 

C§  1). 
Developments  of  Caste.  Literature, 

and  Philosophy  ((  2). 
The  Art  of  Writing  (J  3). 
Amalgamation  of  Ciyiliiations 

(§4). 

2.  660  B.C.-1001  A.D. 

Rise    of    Buddhism  and    Jaininn 
(§1). 


INDIA. 

Renascence  of    Brahmanism:   the 

Philosophers  (|  2). 
Decadence  of  Religion  ((3). 

3.  The  Period  of  Mohammedan   In- 

fluence. 1001-1761  A.D. 

The  Mohammedan  Conquest  ($1). 

First  Effects  upon  Hindu  Institu- 
tions ((  2). 

General  Results:  Rise  of  the  Sects 
(§3). 

4.  Period  of  Contact  with  Christianity. 


L  History.— 1.  To  660  B.C. :  The  history  of  India 
before  563  B.C.,  the  probable  date  of  Buddha's  birth, 
is  obscure,  but  its  general  outlines  have 
I.  Early  been  inferred  from  the  Vedic  writings. 
Peoples  The  mountains  and  forests  were  in- 
and  Their  habited  by  wild  tribes  of  dark  color 
ReUgions.  and  rude  habits,  now  represented  by 
the  Bhils,  KoIb,  and  other  tribes,  and 
classed  under  the  name  Kolarian.  These  appear  to 
have  been  the  true  aborigines.  A  more  civilized 
race,  classed  under  the  name  Dra vidian,  and  now 
represented  by  the  Tamils,  Telugus,  Kanarese,  and 
other  peoples  of  Southern  India  inhabited  the  great 
plains,  living  in  settled  communities  and  under  fixed 
laws.  They  probably  represent  a  later  wave  of 
emigration.  The  inference  from  many  sources  is 
that  these  Dravidians  were  tree  and  serpent  wor- 
shipers, with  a  phallic  cult.  At  the  same  early 
period,  before  the  dawn  of  authentic  Indian  his- 
tory, a  hardy  race  with  fair  features  lived  on  the 
steppes  of  Southern  Russia.  They  appear  to  have 
been  nomads,  and  wandered  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  their  pastoral  life.  As  they  increased 
in  nimibers,  their  tribes  migrated  in  different  direc- 
tions. Some  going  westward  occupied  Europe. 
One  tribe  settled  in  Persia,  becoming  known  as  the 
Iranians.  Another,  now  named  Indo-Aryans,  over- 
came the  great  mountain  barriers,  and,  making  its 
way  through  the  high  passes  of  the  Himalayas, 
occupied  what  is  now  Eastern  Afghanistan  and  the 
Punjab.  This  invasion  met  with  resistance  from 
the  Dravidian  aborigines,  but  the  Aryans  were  a 
stronger  race  and  overcame  them.  This  invasion 
occurred  perhaps  about  1500  B.C.  Judging  from 
the  earliest  Vedic  hymns,  the  Aryans  were  nature 
worshipers.  The  natural  phenomena  witnessed  in 
the  nomadic  life  made  an  impression  of  power,  and 
the  nomads  inferred  deities  as  the  cause;  hence 
they  worshiped  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  sky,  wind, 
fire,  and  other  phenomena  as  gods  and  goddesses. 
A  second  Aryan  invasion  is  believed  to  have  oc- 
curred, perhaps  about  1000  B.C.,  resisted  by  the 
earlier  invaders,  but  ending  in  the  amalgamation 
of  Aryans  and  Dravidians  in  a  national  life  extend- 
ing as  far  as  the  Vindhya  Mountains  and  Narmada 
River.  In  this  amalgamation  the  Aryan  influence 
predominated.  Their  religious  ideas,  though  more 
or  less  modified  by  contact  with  the  religious  ideas 
of  the  aboriginal  peoples,  became  the  prevailing 
religious  ideas  of  all  Northern  India.  The  religious 
as  well  as  political  center  in  this  period  of  amalgar 
mation  of  the  two  Indo-Aryan  waves  and  the 
aborigines,  from  say  1000  B.C.  to  550  B.C.,  was  the 


Alexander  the  Great  to  Vasoo  da 

Gamad  1). 
Englishmen  in  India  (|  2). 
IL  Chriiitianity  in  India. 

Roman  Catholic  Missions  ({  1). 
Protestant  Missions  ({  2). 
Effects  on  Native  Life  and  Thought 
(J  3). 
III.  Native  Theistic  Societies. 

1.  The  Brahmo  Somaj. 

2.  The  Prarthana  Somaj  of  Bombay. 

3.  The  Arya  Somaj. 

Madhya  desha^  now  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra 
and  Oudh. 

The  classes  into  which  the  Indo-Aryans  naturally 

fell,  as  religion  and  war  were  emphasized  and  mar 

terial  civilization  advanced,  gradually 

2.  Develop-  stiffened  into  fixed  divisions  or  castes 

ments  of    which  allowed  no  passing  from  one  to 

Caste,       the  other.    These  were:   the  Brahman 

Literature,  or  priestly  caste;    the  Kshatriya  or 
and        warrior:   the  Vaishya,  a  general  name 

Philosophy,  for  artizan  castes;  and  the  Sudra  or 
aborigines,  who  were  added  as  a  fourth 
caste,  with  its  subdivisions.  That  there  were  ever 
only  four  castes  is  not  probable.  The  names  of  the 
four  castes  were  artificial  designations,  given  to 
groupings  of  similar  occupations,  gradually  becom- 
ing fixed  in  religious  and  social  nomenclature,  both 
as  to  number  and  supposed  divine  origin.  In  this 
period,  1000  B.C.  to  550  B.C.,  the  influence  of  the 
priests,  or  Brahmans,  gradually  increased  until  they 
became  supreme.  Learning  was  confined  to  them, 
and  every  institution  of  State  and  every  private 
enterprise  became  dependent  upon  them.  It  was 
in  this  period  that  the  Vedic  literature  arose.  The 
Vedic  hymns  (see  Brahmanism,  I.,  §§  2-4),  in  the 
language  of  early  Sanskrit,  had  come  down  through 
tradition  in  connection  with  the  religious  ritual. 
They  were  unwritten,  but  had  been  gathered  into 
a  Samhita  or  collection,  known  as  the  Rigveda, 
Other  collections  were  made,  having  in  view  the 
special  purpose  of  the  hymns.  Those  containing 
sacrificial  formulse  formed  the  Yajurveda;  those 
with  sacrificial  chants,  the  Samaveda;  and  in  a 
somewhat  later  period  the  Atharvaveda,  a  collection 
of  incantations.  These  collections,  or  Samhitas, 
were  already  unintelligible  except  to  the  most 
learned,  and  hence  an  explanatory  literature  arose, 
called  the  Brahmanas.  Among  the  Brahmans  there 
were  those  who  were  philosophically  inclined,  and 
answered  speculative  questions  regarding  God  and 
the  universe  in  the  Aranyakas  and  Upanishada  (see 
Brahmanism,  II.,  §  1).  This  speculation  led  to  a 
monistic  explanation  of  the  universe  and  its  origin, 
though  the  existence  of  gods  and  goddesses,  as 
subordinate  beings,  was  still  believed.  Thus  the 
Vedantic  philosophy  took  its  rise,  which,  in  one 
form  or  another,  has  dominated  Indian  thought 
from  that  time  to  the  present  day.  In  substance 
this  philosophy  taught  that  there  is  but  one  real 
substance,  Brahma.  The  universe  and  all  intelli- 
gences are  but  modes  of  Brahma* 8  existence.  The 
mode  is  temporary,  and  hence  lacks  reality.  The 
only  real  thing  is  Brahma.    The  only  way  of  deliver- 
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ancc  from  the  evils  of  existence  is  to  have  the 
self-conAciousness  of  the  individual  pass  into  the 
unconsciousness  of  the  universal  Brahma. 

It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  about 

600  B.C.,  that  the  art  of  writing  was  introduced 

into  India.     There  had  long   existed 

3.  The  Art  trade  relations  with  Babylonia  through 
of  Writing,  the    Persian     Gulf,    and    India    had 

become  acquainted  with  the  Aramaic 
alphabet.  This  alphabet,  somewhat  modified,  came 
into  use  in  northwestern  India.  It  now  goes  un- 
der the  name  of  Kharoshti^  but  did  not  long 
survive.  Another  script,  probably  the  invention 
of  Indian  minds,  and  now  known  as  the  Brahmi 
script,  supplanted  the  former  and  spread  over  India, 
becoming  the  parent  of  all  Indian  scripts.  The 
introduction  of  the  art  of  writing  had  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  Indian  religious  history,  traceable  from 
the  time  when  Buddhism  and  Jainism  (qq.v.)  used 
the  vernacular  to  spread  their  faiths.  The  Brah- 
mans,  however,  partly  because  of  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  material  used  for  writing,  partly 
because  of  a  natural  conservatism,  and  partly 
because  the  Sanskrit  was  held  too  sacred  to  be 
conunitted  to  writing,  did  not  use  the  new  inven- 
tion for  the  preservation  of  v/hat  came  down  to 
them  from  the  sacred  past.  Thus  Vedic  hymns 
still  passed  from  generation  to  generation  through 
the  avenue  of  memory. 

This  long  period,  from  unknown  times  to  the  rise 

of  Buddhism  and  its  contemporary  Jainism,  about 

550  B.C.,  which  included  in  its  latter 

4.  Amalga-  portion  the  amalgamation  of  two  difTer- 
mation  of   ent  civilizations,  Aryan  and  Dravidian, 

CivUiza-  and  the  commingling  of  their  religious 
tions.  ideas,  but  with  supremacy  to  the 
Aryan,  may  be  considered  the  prepar- 
atory period  in  the  development  of  the  religious 
history  of  India.  Not  until  the  amalgamation  of 
the  two  races  was  complete  could  there  be  a  history 
proper  of  Indian  religious  life.  The  Aryan  race  sup- 
plied India  with  her  philosophy  suited  to  the  in- 
telligent; the  Dravidian  race  supplied  the  elements 
for  worship  and  the  practical  religious  life.  Each 
was  made  to  explain  the  other,  and  so  far  as  can  be 
gathered,  a  common  elastic  faith,  suited  to  different 
intelligences,  and  undisturbed  by  heresies,  pervaded 
the  civilized  part  of  India. 

2.  660B.C.— 1001  A.D.:  During  the  second  period, 
the   amalgamation   of  the  Aryan  and    Dravidian 
civilizations   and   faiths   having   been 
I.  Rise  of   previously  completed,  Indian  religious 
Buddhism  thought    and    life    developed    undis- 
and        turbed.     The   invasion   of   India   by 
Jainism.     Alexander  the  Great  in  327  B.C.  was  a 
temporary  exception  to  freedom  from 
foreign  invasion,  as  was  the  Mohammedan  occupa- 
tion of  the  valley  of  the  Indus  711  a.d.  to  829  a.d. 
These  invasions  left  no  permanent  mark  on  the 
religious  history  of  India.     Syrian  Christians  had 
settled  on  the  west  coast  in  the  second  century,  and 
had  increased  in  numbers,  but  whatever  influence 
these  adherents  of  Nestorian  Christianity  exerted, 
it  was,  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  purely  local.    The 
rise  and  spread  of  Buddhism  and  Jainism  were 
natural   developments   of   Indian   thought   in   its 


struggle  to  answer  the  great  problems  of  existenee. 
and  of  practical  life.  Indian  religious  thought  and 
life  thus  separated  into  three  main  streams,  the  (^ 
form  of  Brahmanism  and  the  heresies  of  Buddhira 
and  Jainism  (qq.v.).  The  heresies  spread  vith 
greatest  effect  among  the  masses  of  non-Aryin 
origin,  and  soon  became  serious  rivals  of  the  okl 
faith.  The  philosophy  of  both  being  essentially 
Vedantic,  it  was  not  against  the  philosophy  as  such 
that  the  revolt  came,  but  against  the  partieukr 
explanation  and  application  of  this  philosophy  to 
the  experiences  of  hmnan  life.  The  propaganda  of 
both  these  heresies  was  conducted  with  vigor. 
Their  spread  was  among  non-Brahmanical  castes, 
and  especially  among  those  who  were  the  descend- 
ants of  the  aborigines.  Thus  Brahmanism,  Jainism, 
and  Buddhism  contended  amid  the  lower  forms  of 
religious  belief  and  worship  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  non-Aryan  aborigines.  Under  the  inspiration 
of  Asoka,  150  B.C.,  who,  by  his  wide  conquest, 
founded  the  first  Indian  empire,  Buddhism  spread 
over  the  larger  part  of  India.  The  inscribed  pillan 
and  rocks,  the  Buddhist  stupas  and  cave  temples, 
still  found  over  India,  are  witnesses  both  to  the 
spread  of  Buddhism,  and  to  its  conmmnd  of  the 
intelligence  and  wealth  of  the  coimtry.  Buddhism 
subsequently  divided  into  two  schools,  the  Hinayana 
or  "  Little  Vehicle,"  or  adherents  of  the  primitive 
faith,  and  the  Mahayana  or  "  Great  Vehicle,"  the 
faith  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Buddhists.  In  this 
latter  form  Buddhas,  Bodhisatvas,  and  numerous 
deities  and  demons  came  to  be  worshiped,  and 
their  images  in  temples  form  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  simplicity  and  absence  of  images  of  primitive 
Buddhism.  The  cave  temples  of  Nasik,  Kuda,  and 
the  transformations  in  the  Karla  caves,  by  which 
the  older  and  simpler  sculptures  are  cut  away,  and 
others  more  sensuous  are  produced  in  their  stead, 
are  illustrations  of  the  later  form  of  Buddhism  as 
recorded  in  stone. 

The  Second   Indian   Empire  under  the  Gupta 
Dynasty,  320  a.d.,  saw  a  decided  revival  of  Brah- 
manism, manifested  in  several  ways. 
2.  Renas-    There  was  first  the  gradual  assimilation 
cence  of    of  Buddhism  and  the  lower  strata  of 
Brahman-  religious  ideas  of  the  masses  into  a 
ism:  the    conglomerate   of  ideas  and  practises 
Philos-      which  goes  under  the  name  Hinduism 
ophers.      (q.v.).     Among  the  outer  manifesta- 
tions were  the  development  of  religious 
architecture,  that  assumed  wonderful  proportions 
and  beauty,  and  attracted  to  itself  the  religious  life 
of  the  people.    A  further  manifestation  was  a  re- 
vival of  Sanskrit  literatiue,  resulting  in  the  eighteen 
Puraruu,  the  Dharma  Shastras,  and  Tantras.   Clas- 
sical Sanskrit  literature  also  took  its  rise  at  this  time. 
In  the  centuries  from  320  a.d.,  the  beginning  of  the 
Gupta  era,   to   1001,  the  date   of   the   first  great 
Mohammedan    invasion,    India   was   divided  into 
many  minor  states,  continually  warring  with  one 
another,  and  yet  those  troublous  times  were  not 
unfavorable  to  the  development  of  the  philosc^hic 
spiri;  or  to  the  application  of  philosophy  to  the 
daily  religious  and  social  life.    The  great  Sankam- 
charya,  who  gave  Vedantism  the  fixed  form  that 
has  continued  to  the  present  day,  flourished  about 
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800  A.D.  He  was  a  Brahman  of  southern  India  who 
attempted  to  bring  into  one  logical  system  the 
philosophic  teachings  of  the  Upaniahada.  He  was  a 
man  of  vast  learning,  and  clear  philosophical  insight 
into  the  deepest  problems  of  existence,  who  ad- 
vanced Indian  thought  to  its  supreme  expression. 
His  philosophy  is  called  the  Advaitay  or  pure  monism. 
Two  other  philosophers  of  note,  although  connected 
in  date  with  the  period  of  Mohammedan  influence, 
belong  really  to  the  latter  part  of  this  period  of 
undisturbed  development.  Ramanuja,  a  Brahman 
of  southern  India  (b.  1017),  taught  a  modified 
Vedantism,  called  the  VishiahUidvaiia,  or  modified 
monism,  which  admits  that  Brahma  may  be  said  to 
possess  qualities.  Madhavacharya,  also  of  southern 
India  (b.  1119  a.d.),  taught  the  Dvaita  philosophy, 
or  dualism,  the  reality  of  Brahma  and  of  finite  souls 
and  matter  as  distinct  essences.  As  the  Moham- 
medan period  approached,  however,  both  literature 
and  philosophy  declined,  and  the  ethically  lower 
forms  of  worship  and  ritual  assumed  a  dominating 
place. 

Dining  this  long  period  of  about  1,500  years  of 

quiet  from  foreign  influences,  which  yet  showed 

much  of  internal  political  commotion, 

3.  Deca-     religious  thought   was   by  no  means 

dence  of     stagnant.     New  thoughts  of  life,  new 

Religion,  explanations  of  phenomena,  new  prac- 
tises in  worship,  and  new  moral  ideas 
were  developed.  In  the  process  of  amalgamation 
of  the  higher  religious  ideas  of  the  Aryans  with  the 
lower  ideas  of  the  aborigines,  the  higher  did  not 
maintain  their  moral  excellence,  but  descended  to 
the  plane  of  the  lower,  so  that  the  Hinduism  of  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  Mohammedan  in- 
vasion became  corrupt  and  superstitious.  Buddhism 
had  disappeared  as  a  moral  force  by  assimilation 
with  Brahmanism,  and  Jainism  had  no  moral  power 
to  withstand  the  prevailing  darkness.  This  period 
was  consequently  the  darkest  and  most  superstitious 
in  the  religious  life  of  India. 

8.  The  Period  of  Mohammedan  Influence,  1001- 
1761  A.D.:  A  temporary  contact  of  Mohammedan- 
ism with  Hinduism  occurred  soon  after  the  death 
of  Mohammed  (632).  The  new  faith 
I.  The      made  rapid  progress,  and  those  who 

Moham-  were  inspired  by  it  were  soon  moved 
medan     to    the    conquest    of    other    nations. 

Conquest  Hardly  fifteen  years  after  the  death 
of  Mohammed,  an  expedition  from 
Arabia,  under  Othman,  sought  a  foothold  in  Sindh. 
In  711  Kasim  conquered  and  settled  in  the  Indus 
valley.  But  by  829  the  invaders  were  driven  aw^ay, 
and  the  Hindus  regained  their  hold  in  the  Indus 
valley.  This  temporary  contact  with  Mohammed- 
anism left  no  visible  marks  on  Indian  religious  his- 
tory. The  permanent  contact  of  this  religion  with 
Hinduism  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the 
successful  raid  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  in  1001, 
resulting  in  the  defeat  of  Jaipal,  the  Hindu  raja  of 
Lahore.  Wave  after  wave  of  Mohammedans  from 
beyond  the  natural  frontier  of  India  now  flowed 
through  the  high  passes  of  the  Himalayas,  and  over- 
whelmed the  northern  plains.  They  met  with 
fierce  resistance,  but  one  by  one  the  divided  king- 
doms fell  before  the  superior  foreign  force,  till  at 


length  the  larger  part  of  India  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  last  effort  to  extend  Mohanmiedan  power  re- 
sulted in  the  conquest  of  the  great  Hindu  kingdom 
of  Vijayanagar  in  southern  India  in  1565.  This 
period  may  be  said  to  have  ended  with  the  battle 
of  Panipat  in  1761,  in  the  victory  of  the  Afghans 
over  the  rising  Maratha  power.  The  Marathas, 
however,  instead  of  being  crushed,  turned  upon 
their  foe,  and  before  their  trimnphal  march  the 
Mohammedan  power  melted  away. 

This  period  was  one  of  humiliation  for  Hinduism. 
While  many  of  the  Mohammedan  kings  were  toler- 
ant of  Hinduism,  others  were  fanatical 
2.  First     iconoclasts.     Aside  from  the  pages  of 
Effects      written  history,  the  signs  of  this  fanat- 
upon       icism  may  be  read  in  the  ruined  tem- 
Hindu      pies,  in  the  transformation  of  temples 
Institutions,  into  mosques,  and  in  the  large  Moham- 
medan  population   of   Indian   origin, 
descendants  of  those  who  were  forcibly  converted, 
or  became  converts  through  mercenary  motives. 
The   Emperor  Akbar,    1542-1605,   was  the   most 
tolerant  of  the  Mohanunedan  rulers,  and  took  a 
lively  interest  in  Hindu  literature  and  religion,  his 
tolerance  going  even  so  far  as  the  promulgation  of 
an  eclectic  creed  which  included  what  seemed  to 
him  the  best  in  Mohammedanism,  Hinduism,  Chris- 
tianity, and  other  creeds  with  which  he  sought  to 
make  himself  familiar.    Mohammedan  influence  on 
Hinduism  during  this  period  appears  to  be  twofold. 
On  the  one  hand  it  led  Hindus  to  cling  more  te- 
naciously to  their  traditional  faith.  Their  hatred  of 
their  fanatical  rulers  burst  into  fierce  flame  when- 
ever possible;    rebellion  was  ever  ready  to  break 
out  against  those  who  treated  them  and  their  faith 
so  cruelly.     On  the  other  hand,  the  higher  moral 
character  of  the  Mohammedan  creed  could  not  but 
affect  Indian  thought,  and  thus  a  strong  mono- 
theistic current  began  to  set  in,  which  in  one  form 
or  another  is  still  exerting  influence. 

The  resultant  of  these  two  influences,  combined 
with  the  natural  development  of  Hinduism  within 
itself,  was  the  springing  into  existence 
3.  General  of    innumerable    sects.      Among    the 
Results:     founders  of  those  sects   representing 
Rise  of     monotheistic  teaching,  may  be  men- 
the  Sects,    tioned  Kabir  (d.  c.  1449).     He  was  a 
disciple  of  Ramanand,  and  taught  the 
worship  of  one  God,  truth  as  the  great  moral  code, 
retirement  from  the  world  as  the  remedy  against 
the  passions  and  desires,  and  as  the  best  path  to 
meditation  on  God,  the  chief  way  of  salvation. 
Nanak  Shah   (b.   near  Lahore   1469;    see  Sikhs, 
Sikhism)  taught  a  doctrine  which  differed  little  from 
that  of  his  predecessor,  Kabir.    His  philosophy  was 
practically  Vedantism,  while  with  the  Mohammedan 
he  taught  the  oneness  of  God,  whether  as  Allah  or 
Hari.     He  opposed  caste  and  taught  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  and  his  followers  developed  into  a 
sect  of  no  small  dimensions.    Through  the  stress  of 
Mohammedan  persecution  this  sect,   under  Guru 
Govind,   one   of   Nanak's   successors,   took   on   a 
miUtary  constitution,  and  developed  later  into  the 
Sikh  nation.    The  followers  of  these  religious  leaders 
in    course   of   time   subdivided   into   many   sects. 
Chaitanya,  a  Vishnuite   Brahman  (b.  in    Bengal 
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1485),  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  became  an  ascetic, 
and  began  a  wandering  life  preaching  the  doctrine 
of  Bhakti.  He  admitted  as  his  disciples  members 
of  all  castes,  even  Mohanmiedans.  The  doctrine  of 
Bhaktiy  or  salvation  through  impassioned  devotion 
to  some  god  or  goddess,  was  his  fundamental  tenet, 
and  it  took  the  place  of  the  more  sober  ways  of 
"  knowledge  "  and  "  works  "  (Dyanamarga  and 
Karmamarga),  Through  Chaitanya  and  his  dis- 
ciples Bhakti  became  an  accepted  form  of  religious 
worship,  and  largely  supplemented  the  practise 
of  seeking  salvation  through  contemplation,  or 
through  moral  deeds.  Bhakti  practically  disassoci- 
ated morals  from  worship,  and  made  possible  forms 
of  worship  that  were  almost  the  embodiment  of 
immorality.  The  later  grosser  forms  belong,  how- 
ever, not  to  the  teachings  of  Chaitanya,  but  to  the 
departure  of  his  successors  from  his  ideals.  Aside 
from  the  regular  orthodox  sects  with  their  phi- 
losophy and  worship,  many  special  sects  arose  in 
this  period.  Vishnu,  Shiva  and  Shakti  (the  female 
principle)  began  to  be  worshiped  in  special  forms, 
many  of  them  extravagant  and  even  immoral. 
The  followers  of  Shakti  divided  into  the  DakshaniSy 
or  right-hand  followers,  and  Vamts,  or  left-hand 
followers,  the  latter  developing  a  secret  worship  of 
extravagant  inunorality.  On  the  other  hand,  near 
the  close  of  this  period  a  number  of  philosophers 
and  religious  poets  arose,  who  tried  to  lift  the 
people  from  the  moral  degradation  into  which  they 
had  fallen  to  a  higher  life  and  thought  supplied  by 
the  best  of  Hindu  philosophy  and  practical  religion. 
In  western  India  may  be  mentioned  such  men  as 
Tukaram  and  Ramdas,  who  founded  no  sect,  but 
whose  loftier  thoughts  were  a  reforming  power, 
while  their  influence  continues  to  the  present.  With 
the  rise  of  the  Marathas  under  Shivaji  (b.  1627; 
d.  1680)  and  the  gradual  extension  of  their  power 
over  the  larger  part  of  India,  and  with  the  resulting 
decline  of  the  Mohammedan  power,  the  environ- 
ment of  Indian  religious  life  changed,  and  Hinduism 
had  an  opportunity  to  develop  along  lines  natural 
to  it. 

4.  Period  of  Con  tact  with  Ohriatieuiity:  From 

early  times  India  has  been  in  contact  with  the  West, 

though  no  effects  upon  the  religious 

X.  Alezan-  life  can  be  detected.  There  are  tra- 
der the     ditions  of  Indians  visiting  the  ''  White 

Great  to  Land,"  Shwetadvipa,  but  Indian  ac- 
Vasco       counts  of  this  land  are  mythical.    The 

da  Gama.  first  important  contact  came  with  the 
invasion  of  northern  India  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  327  B.C.  From  that  time  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese  very  little  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  India  reached  Europe.  Rome,  however, 
traded  with  both  coasts  of  India.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion, not  fully  authenticated,  that  in  883  Alfred  the 
Great  of  England  sent  an  ambassador  named  Sighel- 
mus  to  India  to  the  court  of  some  prince,  and  to 
visit  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas.  But  it  is  not  until 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  India  began  to 
feel  the  influence  of  European  nations.  This  mod- 
em and  permanent  contact  of  India  with  the  West 
began  in  1498,  when  Vasco  da  Gama  landed  at 
Calicut,  and  when  later,  in  1510,  Goa  was  captured 
by  Admiral   Alfonso  d 'Albuquerque.     Along   the 


west  coast  Dio,  Bassein,  Bombay,  Goa,  Maogal<.>FD, 
Cannanore,  Cranganore,  Calicut,  and  Cochin  nm 
soon  after  occupied  by  the  Portuguese,  as  also  Si 
Thomas,  Masulipatam,  and  Negapatam,  on  the  east 
coast.  In  1560  the  archbishop  of  Goa  tried  to  iont 
the  people  to  become  Christians,  when  Portuguese 
cruelty  in  these  mistaken  efforts  excited  the  hatred 
of  both  Hindus  and  Mohammedans    (see  below, 

II.,  §  1). 

The  first  authenticated  visit  of  an  EngUshman  to 
India  occurred  in  1579,  when  Thomas  Stephens  (b. 

in  Wiltshire  c.  1549,  educated  at  Nev 

2.  English-  College,  Oxford,  to  escape  persecution 

men        went  to  Rome,  and  there  joined  the 

in  India.    Society  of  Jesus)  was  selected  to  be  a 

missionary  to  India,  and  arrived  at 
Goa  in  Oct.,  1579.  He  acquired  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Sanskrit  and  Marathi,  and  in  his  forty  years 
of  active  labor  produced  many  works,  of  which 
those  extant  are  a  catechism  on  Christian  doctrine, 
a  grammar  of  the  Konkani  language,  a  ChristiaD 
Puran  in  Marathi  in  the  Konkani  dialect,  and  an 
account  of  his  voyage  to  Goa,  reprinted  in  J.  H. 
Moore,  New  and  Complete  Collection  of  Voyages  and 
Travels  (2  vols.,  London,  1785).  The  Puran  has  no 
little  literary  merit,  and  covers  the  ground  from 
the  Biblical  account  of  the  Creation  to  the  closing 
scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ.  The  next  Englisbmen 
to  arrive  in  India  were  James  Newberry,  Ralph 
Fitch,  William  Bots,  and  James  Story,  who  canoe 
overland  from  the  Persian  Gulf  in  1583.  The  Por- 
tuguese suspected  them  of  being  traders  and  threw 
them  into  prison,  but  they  were  soon  released 
through  the  mediation  of  Thomas  Stephens.  As  a 
result  of  the  interest  awakened  by  these  and  other 
English  travelers  the  East  India  Company  ^-as 
formed  in  1600  and  England's  permanent  contact 
with  India  began.  Gradually  India  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  East  India  Company.  In  1858  by  act 
of  parliament  the  East  India  Company  was  abol- 
ished, and  the  government  of  India  was  transferred 
to  the  British  crown  in  the  person  of  Queen  Victoria. 
The  religious  policy  of  both  the  East  India  Company 
and  of  the  British  government  was  contrary  to  that 
of  the  Portuguese.  There  was  no  interference  with 
the  religious  life  of  the  people;  and  Indian  thought 
in  contact  with  Christianity,  directly  presented  by 
missionaries  and  indirectly  through  literature  and 
personal  contact  with  European  Christians,  has 
been  in  process  of  natural  development,  and  is 
approaching  the  Christian  point  of  view  regarding 
the  relations  of  God  and  man.  This  change  is 
mostly  confined  to  the  classes  affected  by  the 
higher  modem  education.  Missionary  effort  in  the 
past  two  centuries  has  also  borne  fruit  in  oi^ganized 
Christian  churches,  the  result  of  which  appears  in 
the  census  returns. 

n.  Christianity  in  India:  Contact  with   Roman 
Catholic  Christianity  began  in  the  arrival  of  Vasco 

da  Gama  in  1498.  The  Portuguese  ex- 
I.  Roman  hibited  a  proselytizing  zeal,  both  among 
Catholic  the  Syrian  Christians  and  the  Hindus. 
Missions.    The  first  regularly  equipped  Roman 

mission,  consisting  of  friars,  arrived 
from  Portugal  in  1500.  St.  Francis  Xavier  (see 
Francis  Xavieb,  Saint)  arrived  in  1542,  and  under 
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his  personal  zeal  and  direction  of  missionary  ef- 
fort large  numbers  were  converted  to  Christianity. 
In  1560  the  Inquisition  was  established  at  Goa 
and  its  cruel  labors  stained  the  Christian  name. 
With  varying  fortunes  Roman  Catholic  missionary 
enterprise  has  continued  to  the  present  day,  and  is 
participated  in  by  priests  from  many  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations.  They  derive  their  chief  support  from 
the  Association  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith, 
and  from  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Childhood.  They 
take  an  honored  part  in  the  education  of  Indian 
youths,  maintaining  many  schools  and  colleges. 
Their  colleges  are  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Negapatam, 
and  Mangalore.  See  Missions  to  the  Heathen, 
Roman  Catholic. 

The  first  Protestant  missionaries  to  arrive  in  In- 
dia were  Lutherans,  Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg  (q.v.) 
and  Heinrich  Plutschau,  in  1705.  They 

2.  Piotes-  came  under  the  patronage  of  the  king 
tant        of  Denmark  to  the  Danish  settlement 

Missions,  at  Tranquebar.  Ziegenbalg  began  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Tamil.  In 
1719  Benjamin  Schultze  arrived  and  carried  on  his 
successful  labor  in  Tan j  ore.  He  completed  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  in  1725,  which  was  the  first 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  an  Indian  language. 
The  East  India  Company  were  not  favorable  to 
missionary  enterprise  in  their  sphere  of  influence, 
and  deported  back  to  England  those  who  attempted 
to  work  within  it.  William  Carey  (q.v.),  of  the 
Baptist  Mission,  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  1793,  settled 
at  Serampur,  fifteen  miles  from  Calcutta,  at  that 
time  a  Danish  settlement,  and  he  and  his  colleagues 
began  at  once  the  task  of  translating  the  Bible  into 
many  languages.  Within  ten  years  this  book  was 
translated  and  printed  in  part  or  whole,  into  thirty- 
one  languages.  The  London  Missionary  Society 
began  its  work  in  1798,  when  Nathaniel  Forsyth 
was  sent  to  Calcutta,  who  was  joined  in  1812  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  May.  They  devoted  themselves  to 
educational  work  so  successfully  that  by  the  end 
of  1815  Forsyth  had  under  his  charge  twenty 
schools  with  1,651  pupils,  258  of  these  being  Brah- 
mans.  The  same  society  began  work  in  Ceylon  in 
1805,  in  Travancore  in  1806,  in  Surat,  Western  India, 
in  1815,  but  transferred  its  work  in  Gujarat  to  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  Mission  in  1847.  The  East  India 
Company  refused  to  allow  missionaries  to  India  to 
be  carried  in  any  of  its  vesseb,  and  in  order  to  reach 
India  the  first  missionaries  had  to  go  to  Copen- 
hagen, whence,  in  a  Danish  vessel,  they  sailed  to 
Tranquebar,  and  thence  to  Ceylon.  The  first 
missionaries  to  western  India,  Gordon  Hall  (q.v.) 
and  Samuel  Nott,  arrived  at  Bombay  Feb.  11,  1813, 
sent  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions.  Owing  to  the  policy  of  opposition 
to  all  missionary  enterprise  which  characterized  the 
East  India  Company,  and  on  accoimt  of  suspicion 
because  they  were  Americans,  they  were  forbidden 
to  work  in  Bombay,  and  were  about  to  be  deported, 
when  a  change  in  the  charter  of  the  Company  left 
them  at  liberty  to  prosecute  their  work.  They 
assumed  the  name  of  the  American  Marat  hi  Mission. 
Educational  work  was  actively  pressed;  the  first 
school  for  bojrs  in  western  India  on  modem  methods 
was  started  by  this  mission  in  the  city  of  Bombay 


in  1815,  and  the  first  school  for  girls  in  India  in  1824. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society  of  England  sent  out 
its  first  representative  in  1814.  In  1807  five  An- 
glican chaplains  in  Calcutta  had  obtained  a  grant  of 
money  from  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in 
London  for  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  employment  of  Indian  Christian  readers.  The 
first  reader  employed  was  Abdul  Masih,  a  converted 
Mohammedan.  The  first  missionaries  of  this  so- 
ciety were  Charles  Theophilus  Ewald  Rhenius  and 
J.  C.  Schnarr^,  sent  in  1814  to  Madras;  later 
Schnarr^  was  transferred  to  Tranquebar.  Norton, 
Greenwood,  and  Gattbald  Sch6rter  followed  in  1815. 
The  first  missionary  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
D.  Mitchell,  arrived  in  Bombay  Jan.,  1823,  and 
started  work  at  Bankot,  on  the  coast  south  of 
Bombay.  Under  the  same  agency  Alexander  Duff 
arrived  at  Calcutta  in  1830,  and  began  a  work 
ranking  among  the  most  effective  yet  accomplished. 
The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  began 
its  work  in  India  in  1826.  Since  then  many  societies 
and  many  missionaries  from  many  lands  have  been 
engaged  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  Christianity 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India.  Prot- 
estant activity  has  been  shown  (1)  in  the  direct 
preaching  of  the  Christian  faith,  (2)  in  translating 
and  circulating  the  Bible,  (3)  in  preparing  and 
circulating  a  vernacular  Christian  literature,  (4) 
in  education  from  primary  village  schools  to  col- 
leges, (5)  in  medical  work,  (6)  in  industrial  education, 
and  (7)  in  a  great  variety  of  philanthropic  institu- 
tions. Protestant  missionaries  were  the  pioneers  in 
modem  education  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  on  Indian  thought 
and  life  is,  however,  more  distinctly  marked  in  the 
change  of  sentiment  that  has  been 
3.  Effects  taking  place  almost  unconsciously  in 
on  Native  the  native  mind.  This  may  be  seen 
Life  and  in  the  rise  of  theism,  essentially  Chris- 
Thought  tian  on  its  spiritual  and  ethical  side. 
It  first  found  its  clear  expression  in 
Ranunohan  Roy  (q.v.),  who  founded  the  Atmiya 
Sabha,  which  later  developed  into  the  Brahmo 
Somaj  (see  below.  III.,  1),  and  was  followed  by 
Dcvendranath  Tagore  (see  Tagore,  Devendra- 
nath),  and  he  by  Keshav  Chandra  Sen  (see  Sen, 
Keshav  Chandra).  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
last-named  the  theistic  movement,  as  expressed  in 
the  Sadharan  Brahmo  Somaj  in  Bengal  and  the 
Prarthana  Somaj  (see  below,  III.,  2)  in  Bombay, 
has  become  practically  Christian  in  philosophy,  sen- 
timent and  practise.  Similar  effects  may  be  dis- 
covered abo  in  the  Arya  Somaj  (see  below,  III.,  3), 
which  has  its  chief  strength  in  northern  India. 
Christian  influence  is  abo  clearly  discernible  in  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  people  who  have  been 
reached  by  modem  education.  This  influence  is 
reflected  in  Indian  literature  of  both  ephemeral  and 
permanent  type.  It  b  dbtinctly  recognized  on  the 
platform  in  public  speech.  It  b  noticeable  in  the 
nobler  moral  lives  of  those  who  come  into  promi- 
nence as  leaders  of  popular  movements.  It  shows 
itself  in  increasing  forms  of  benevolence  and  philan- 
thropy. It  b  conspicuously  felt  in  the  growing 
ease  with  which  the  Chrbtian  and  Hindu  find  a 
common  ground  of  spiritual  and  ethical  behef  and 
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corresponding  practise.  The  social  reform  move- 
ment has  a  growing  influence,  advocating  female 
education,  widow  remarriage,  restrictions  on  the 
caste  system,  the  elevation  of  the  masses,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  seclusion  of  women.  Christmas  week 
of  each  year  focuses  many  of  those  interests  that 
point  to  the  awakening  of  India.  The  National  Con- 
gress, a  political  gathering,  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  various  associations  in  the  different  prov- 
inces, meets  at  some  large  center  every  Christmas 
week.  It  professes  to  voice  the  feelings  of  India  re- 
garding desired  political  reforms.  This  large  gather- 
ing makes  it  convenient  for  other  conferences  to 
meet  and  discuss  important  subjects.  The  National 
Social  Conference  discusses  and  urges  the  necessity 
of  internal  reform;  the  Industrial  Conference  brings 
together  those  who  are  desirous  of  encouraging  the 
industries  of  the  country.  An  industrial  exhibition 
is  also  held,  in  which  the  chief  place  is  given  to 
such  things  as  are  manufactured  in  India.  The 
theistic  conference  is  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  Brahmo  and  Prarthana  Somajes.  There  are 
many  other  religious  gatherings  held  at  the  same 
time.  Christmas  week  has  thus  grown  to  be  a 
period  which  registers  the  progress  of  India  in  her 
political,  social,  industrial,  and  to  some  extent  in 
her  religious  life. 

m.  Native  Theistic  Societies. — 1.  The  Brahmo 
SomaJ :  The  history  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  in  its 
early  period  is  the  history  of  its  leaders,  Rammohan 
Roy  (q.v.),  Devendranath  Tagore  (see  Tagore, 
Devendranath),  and  Keshav  Chandra  Sen  (see 
Sen,  Keshav  Chandra).  The  movement  appears 
as  the  result  of  the  thought  not  of  the  many,  but 
of  the  few.  These  great  leaders  did  not  voice  the 
multitude;  the  multitude  voiced  them. 

Raja  Ranunohan  Roy  (b.  May  22,  1772  or  1774; 
d.  Sept.  27,  1833)  was  of  orthodox  Brahman  family, 
and  through  contact  with  Mohammedanism  became 
an  earnest  opponent  of  polytheism  and  idolatry 
before  his  sixteenth  year.  A  study  of  religions  led 
him  to  a  belief  that  all  religions  were  based  on 
monotheism  which  had  became  debased  into  poly- 
theism, while  an  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  and 
Christian  Scriptures  gave  his  monotheism  a  Chris- 
tian tinge.  In  1814,  on  moving  to  Calcutta,  he 
began  to  propagate  his  beliefs,  became  the  leader 
of  a  band  of  young  men,  and  founded  the  Atmiya 
Sabha,  which  ultimately  developed  into  the  Brahmo 
Sabha,  the  name  of  which  was  subsequently  changed 
to  Brahmo  Somaj.  The  Sabha  was  a  platform  for 
discussion  and  in  no  sense  a  church  with  a  creed. 
This  active  propaganda  bore  abimdant  fruit,  and 
the  year  1830  saw  a  building  completed,  dedicated 
to  monotheistic  worship  and  serving  as  a  center 
for  the  spread  of  theism.  Rammohan  Roy's  life 
marks  the  period  from  the  conception  of  the  theistic 
movement  through  what  may  be  called  its  philo- 
sophic stage.  The  movement  ran  along  lines  of 
philosophy  and  ethics,  but  not  of  spirituality, 
philanthropy,  or  social  reform.  This  first  period 
may  be  styled  the  intellectual  period. 

Eight  years  after  the  death  of  Raja  Rammohan 
Roy  the  leadership  of  the  theistic  movement  fell  to 
Maharishi  Devendranath  Tagore,  who,  at  the  age  of 
ci.<rhtoon,  passed  through  a  great  change.     Wealth 


and  all  its  accompan3ring  ease  became  distasteful  to 
him,  and  a  passion  to  realize  God's  presence  pos- 
sessed his  soul.  An  accident  led  him  to  the  deep 
study  of  the  Upanishads  and  to  become  a  reUgions 
teacher.  He  founded  the  Talvabodhini  Sabha  and 
gathered  around  him  sympathetic  friends.  In  1842 
he  first  came  into  contact  with  the  Brahmo  Smn&j. 
then  in  a  languishing  condition,  and  was  attracted 
to  it  by  conunon  sympathy.  Becoming  its  leader 
he  brought  at  once  new  life  to  the  society.  Intensely 
devotional  and  spiritual,  he  led  his  followers  out  d 
the  intellectual  coldness  of  their  condition  into  a 
spiritual  life  and  the  fellowship  of  a  common  faitk 
A  manifestation  of  this  new  life  was  the  signing  of 
a  covenant  which  separated  them  into  a  distinct 
religious  body  on  a  theistic  basis. 

The  next  leader  was  Keshav  Chandra  Sen.  He 
had  come  early  into  contact  with  Christian  litera- 
ture and  missionaries,  and  his  whole  mode  of 
thought  was  molded  by  western  ideas.  His  advent 
into  the  Brahmo  Somaj  in  1859  was  the  signal  for 
social  reforms  in  the  Somaj  itself,  such  as  the  re- 
moval of  the  sacred  thread,  liberty  for  women, 
intercaste  dining  and  marriages,  and  the  like.  In 
1862  the  conservative  religious  element  representing 
the  Tatvabodhini  Sabha  was  reorganized  as  the 
Adi  Somaj.  The  application  of  theistic  principles 
to  the  social  life  led  to  a  secession,  in  1866,  from  the 
conservative  party  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  and  the 
founding  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  of  India,  making 
the  third  period  of  development,  that  of  applied 
theism.  Unfortunately  Keshav  Chandra  Sen  lost 
his  mental  balance.  Coming  under  the  influence  of 
the  Vishnuites  of  Bengal  of  the  Bhakti  school,  he 
introduced  their  fervent  religious  exercises  into  the 
worship  of  the  Somaj,  a  backward  step  which  led 
to  disastrous  results.  He  began  to  imagine  himself 
endowed  with  higher  power  than  other  men,  and 
his  followers,  led  by  this  delusion,  gave  him  divine 
worship,  which,  instead  of  rejecting,  he  accepted. 
A  strong  party,  however,  refused  to  follow  the 
eccentric  course  of  their  leader,  and  when  the 
climax  was  reached  in  the  Cuch  Behar  marriage 
case,  they  withdrew  in  1878,  forming  the  Sadhann 
Brahmo  Somaj  (q.v.),  while  the  old  Somaj  con- 
tinued under  the  name  of  the  "  New  Dispensa- 
tion.'' The  Adi  Somaj,  the  New  Dispensation,  and 
the  Sadharan  Somaj  have  all  continued,  but  the 
Sadharan  Somaj  has  been  the  progressive  branch, 
active  in  religious  and  social  reform. 

The  stages  of  development  in  this  theistic  move- 
ment are  as  follows:  The  first  stage  was  intellectual 
breaking  away  from  pol}rtheism  and  idolatry,  with 
its  inspiration  largely  sought  for  in  Vedic  literature: 
the  second  stage,  the  spiritual  and  devotional 
added  to  the  first,  with  inspiration  still  largely 
Vedic;  with  the  third  stage,  under  a  more  decided 
Christian  inspiration  came  the  application  of  theism 
to  the  social  life.  In  the  fourth  stage  there  is  devel- 
opment along  all  lines  under  a  stronger  ChristiaD 
influence  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

2.  The  Prarthana  Somaj  of  Bombay:  F.«glwh 
education  in  the  Western  Presidency  early  led  to 
an  interest  in  religious  and  social  reform.  As  one 
of  the  results  a  secret  society  was  formed  in  Bom- 
bay,  called   the   Paramhans   Mandali,   under  the 
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leadership  of  Dadoba  Pandurang.  The  object  of 
the  society  was  the  encouragement  of  social  re- 
form, such  as  the  abolition  of  caste,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  custom  of  widow  remarriage,  and  the 
renunciation  of  idolatry.  The  intention  was  to  have 
the  society  become  public  when  its  membership 
numbered  1,000,  but  in  the  meantime  a  spy  divulged 
the  secrets  of  the  society,  and  such  was  the  excite- 
ment resulting  that  the  society  was  practically 
broken  up.  Under  the  influence  of  education  and 
the  work  of  Christian  missionaries  the  religious  and 
social  ferment,  however,  still  went  on,  and  the  soil 
became  ripe  for  a  theistic  movement  among  the 
thoughtful.  Keshav  Chandra  Sen  paid  a  missionary 
visit  to  the  Bombay  Presidency  in  1865,  and  soon 
after  a  branch  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  was  started  in 
Bombay.  The  31st  of  March,  1867,  is  considered  the 
anniversary  day  of  the  Bombay  Somaj,  which  took 
the  name  of  the  Prarthana  ("  Prayer ")  Somaj. 
On  Dec.  9,  1872,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Prar- 
thana Somaj  Mandir  was  laid  by  Pratab  Chandra 
Muzamdar.  Among  the  prominent  men  who  have 
had  a  leading  part  in  the  growth  of  this  Somaj  are 
Atmaram  Pandurang,  Chintaman  Narayan  Bhat, 
Narayan  Mahadev  Paramanand,  Waman  Abaji 
Modak,  Mahadev  Govind  Ranade,  and  at  the 
present  time  Justice  N.  G.  Chandavarkar. 

Branches  of  the  Prarthana  Somaj  have  been 
formed  at  Ahmedabad,  Puna,  Ahmednagar,  Satara, 
and  Ratnagiri.  The  Bombay  Prarthana  Somaj  has 
a  membership  of  130,  and  carries  on  various  philan- 
thropic agencies,  chief  among  which  is  the  Orphan- 
age at  Pandharpur,  and  night  schools  for  the  poorer 
classes  in  Bombay.  Its  Sunday  services  are  con- 
ducted by  the  learned  scholar.  Dr.  Gopal  Krishna 
Bhandarkar,  the  Hon.  N.  G.  Chandavarkar,  and 
others.  It  supports  a  missionary,  V.  R.  Shinde, 
who  gives  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  Somaj 
in  Bombay  and  in  other  cities  of  the  Presidency. 
The  creed  of  the  Prarthana  Somaj  is  as  follows: 
(1)  God  is  the  creator  of  the  universe.  He  is  the 
only  true  God;  there  is  no  other  God  beside  him. 
He  is  eternal,  spiritual,  infinite,  the  store  of  all 
good,  all  joy,  without  parts,  without  form,  one 
without  a  second,  the  ruler  of  all,  all  pervading, 
onmiscient,  almighty,  merciful,  all  holy,  and  the 
savior  of  sinners.  (2)  His  worship  alone  leads  to 
happiness  in  this  world  and  the  next.  (3)  Love  and 
reverence  for  him,  an  exclusive  faith  in  him,  pray- 
ing and  singing  to  him  spiritually  with  these  feelings, 
and  doing  the  things  pleasing  to  him  constitute  his 
true  worship.  (4)  To  worship  and  pray  to  images 
and  other  created  objects  is  not  the  true  mode  of 
divine  adoration.  (5)  God  does  not  incarnate  him- 
self, and  there  is  no  one  book  which  has  been 
directly  revealed  by  God  or  is  wholly  infallible. 
(6)  All  men  are  his  children;  therefore  they 
should  behave  toward  each  other  as  brethren. 
This  is  pleasing  to  God,  and  constitutes  man's 
duty. 

8.  The  Arya  Somaj  :  The  foimder  of  the  Arya 
Somaj  was  Dayanand  Saraswati  (q.v.).  Unwilling 
to  live  the  ordinary  worldly  life,  he  left  his  home 
and  after  few  years  of  instruction  began  to  traverse 
India  proclaiming  the  Vedas  as  the  only  inspired 
revelation  from  God.    He  denounced  idolatry,  and 


preached  reform  in  such  social  customs  as  seemed 
at  variance  with  the  direct  or  indirect  teachings 
of  the  Vedas.  In  1875  the  first  Arya  Somaj  was 
organized,  and  later  many  others  were  organized  in 
northern  India.  The  society  has  not  thrived 
south  of  the  Vindhya  Mountains,  but  has  found 
its  best  soil  in  the  Pimjab,  the  united  province  of 
Agra  and  Oudh,  Rajputana,  and  Sindh,  where 
there  are  reported  about  700  branches.  Its  prin- 
ciples are  directed  against  the  caste  system,  and 
while  its  members  are  principally  from  the  higher 
castes,  many  are  from  the  lower  castes.  On  its 
practical  side  the  Somaj  takes  an  interest  in  edu- 
cation, and  maintains  a  college  at  Lahore  and  many 
schools  for  the  teaching  of  the  vernacular,  English, 
and  Sanskrit,  and  encourages  female  education  by 
supporting  numerous  institutions.  The  Somaj  ap- 
proves early  marriages,  and  encourages  marriage  of 
child- widows.  The  "  Ten  Principles  "  of  the  Arya 
Somaj  are  as  follows:  (1)  God  is  the  primary  cause 
of  all  knowledge,  and  of  everything  known  by  its 
means.  (2)  God  is  all-truth,  all-knowledge,  all- 
beatitude,  incorporeal,  almighty,  just,  merciful, 
unbegotten,  infinite,  unchangeable,  without  be- 
ginning, incomparable,  the  support  and  the  Lord 
of  all,  all-pervading,  omniscient,  imperishable,  im- 
mortal, exempt  from  fear,  eternal,  holy,  and  the 
cause  of  the  universe.  To  him  alone  worship  is 
due.  (3)  The  Vedas  are  the  books  of  true  knowl- 
edge, and  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  every  Arya 
to  read  them  or  hear  them  read,  to  teach  and 
preach  them  to  others.  (4)  One  should  always 
be  ready  to  accept  truth  and  renounce  untruth. 
(5)  All  actions  ought  to  be  done  conformably  to 
virtue,  i.e.,  after  a  thorough  consideration  of  right 
and  wrong.  (6)  The  primary  object  of  the  Somaj 
is  to  do  good  to  the  world  by  improving  the  physical, 
spiritual  and  social  condition  of  mankind.  (7)  All 
ought  to  be  treated  with  love,  justice,  and  a  due 
regard  to  their  merits.  (8)  Ignorance  ought  to  be 
dispelled  and  knowledge  diffused.  (9)  No  one  ought 
to  be  contented  with  his  own  good  alone;  but  every 
one  ought  to  regard  his  prosperity  as  included  in 
that  of  others.  (10)  In  matters  which  affect  the 
general  social  well-being  of  the  whole  of  society,  one 
ought  to  discard  all  differences  and  not  allow  his 
individuality  to  interfere,  but  in  strictly  personal 
matters  every  one  may  act  with  freedom. 

Justin  E.  Abbott. 

DlBTBIBUTION     OF   POPULATION     ACCORDING     TO     ReLIOION, 

Cenbub  or  1001. 

Religion.  Number: 

Brahmanic  Hindu 207.050,567 

Arya  Somaj 02,419 

Brahma  Somaj 4.050 

Sikh 2,105,330 

Jain 1.834,148 

Buddhiat 0,476.750 

Pi^fuj ....  04.100 

Mohainmedan*. ............................  62,458.077 

Christian 2.028,241 

Jew 18,228 

Animiat 8,584,148 

Biinor  ReligionB  or  Undassifiod 120,000 

Total  Population 204.861,056 

Chaxkianb. 

Europeans 160,677 

Eurasians 80,261 

Natives 2,664,318 


India 
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Chriatian  DenomiruUiona.  Numbera. 

Abyssinukii ^ 

Anilk^ 463.462 

Armenian ««}*9S 

Baptist 221.040 

Calviniftt ^ 

Conffregationalist ^^•§11 

Greek <»o 

Lutheran 155'J55 

Methodist 76.907 

Preabyterian 53.931 

Quaker 1.309 

Roman  Catholic ^-202.169 

Salvation  Army ^5'2?9 

Jacobite  Syrian 248.741 

Roman  Syrian 322.686 

Minor  Denominations 22.699 

Unclassified 106,292 

Biblioorapht:  On  the  subject  of  populations  and  castas, 
as  well  as  of  religion,  an  essential  is  the  General  Report 
of  the  Cenaue  of  India,  1901.  London.  1904.  Consult 
further:  £.  W.  Hopkins,  M%^ual  ReloHone  of  the  Four 
CoMtee,  Leipsic,  1881;  H.  H.  Risley,  7Vt6e«  and  Caeiee 
of  Bengal,  4  vols..  Calcutta.  1891;  I.  F.  Hewitt.  The  Ruling 
Racea  of  Prehietoric  Tribea  in  India,  Westminster,  1894; 
Bhattacharya,  Hindu  CaeCv  and  SecU,  Calcutta.  1896; 
W.  Crooke.  Tribes  and  Coatee  of  the  North-Weatern  Provincea 
and  Oudh,  4  vols..  Calcutta.  1896;  E.  S^nart,  Lea  Caatea 
dana  I'Inde,  Paris,  1896;  B.  Hagen.  Anthropologiacher 
Atlaa  oataeiatiacher  Volker,  2  parts,  Wiesbaden.  1898; 
T.  W.  Webber,  The  ForeaU  of  Upper  India  and  Their  In- 
habiianta,  London,  1902. 

On  the  history  of  India  consult:  J.  T.  Wheeler.  Hiat. 
of  India  from  the  Earlieat  Agea,  4  vols,  in  6.  London,  1867- 
1881;  P.  Anderson,  The  Engliah  in  Weatem  India,  Bomhsky, 
1866;  H.  M.  ElUot,  Hiat.  of  India  aa  Told  by  ita  own  Hia- 
toriana,  8  vols.,  London.  1867-77;  J.  T.  Wheeler.  India 
under  Britiah  Rule,  London,  1886;  H.  G.  Keene,  The  Fall 
of  the  Moghvd  Empire  of  Hinduatan,  ib.  1887;  W.  W. 
Hunter.  The  Indian  Empire,  ita  Peoplea,  Hiat.,  and  Prod- 
ucta,  ib.,  1893;  idem.  A  Brief  Hiat.  of  Indian  Peoplea,  ib. 
1893;  J.  C.  Marshman,  Abridgment  of  the  Hiatory  of  India, 
Edinburgh,  1893;  L.  J.  Trotter,  Hiat.  of  India,  ib.,  1899; 
W.  St.  Clair.  India,  ita  Hiat.,  Darkneaa  and  Dawn,  ib.. 
1901;  C.  H.  Forbes  Lindsay.  India  Paat  and  Preaent,  2 
vols..  Philadelphia.  1903;  Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Medieval 
India  under  Mohammedan  Rule,  New  York,  1903;  A.  V.  W. 
Jackson,  ed.,  Hiat.  of  India,  9  vols.,  ib..  1907;  V.  A.  Smith. 
Early  Hiat.  of  India  from  600  B.C.  to  the  Mohammedan 
Conqrueat,  Oxford.  1908;  L.  D.  Bamett.  The  Heart  of 
India;  Sketchea  in  the  Hiat.  of  Hindu  Religion  and  Morale, 
New  York.  1908;  J.  Jones.  India:  iU  Life  and  Thought, 
ib.,  1908.  For  the  early  traditions  of  Englishmen  in 
India  consult  the  Anglo-S<ixon  Chronicle,  ed.  B.  Thorpe 
in  RoUa  Seriea,  2  vols.,  London,  or  ed.  C.  Plummer.  2  vols., 
Oxford.  1892-99;  William  of  Malmesbury.  De  geatia 
pontiflcum  Anglorum,  ed.  N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton,  in  RoUa 
Seriea,  London.  1870;  idem.  De  geatia  regum  Anglorum, 
ed.  W.  Stubbs,  in  Rolla  Seriea,  2  vols..  London.  1887-89. 

The  literature  on  the  religions  is  quite  fully  given  under 
Brahmanibm;    Buddhism;    Hinduism;   Jainibm;    Sikub. 

SiKHUM. 

For  the  hintory  of  Christianity  in  India,  consult  the 
literature  under  Missions;  Carey.  Wiluam;  Duff, 
Alexander;  and  Marshman,  JoenuA.  Useful  adjuncts 
are:  J.  Hough,  Hiatory  of  Chriatianity  in  India  from  the 
Commencement  of  the  Chriatian  Era,  6  vols..  London,  1839- 
1860;  B.  Gogerly,  The  Pioneera;  a  Narrative  of  Facta  con- 
nected with  Early  Miaaiona  in  Bengal,  ib.,  1871;  George 
Smith,  A  Short  Hiatory  of  Chriatian  Miaaiona,  ib..  1884; 
idem.  T*he  Converaion  of  India,  ib.,  1893;  M.  A.  Shcrring, 
Hiat.  of  Proteatant  Miaaiona  in  India,  ed.  E.  Storrow,  ib., 
1884;  Hiat.  of  Chriatianity  in  India,  Madras,  1895;  L.  R. 
Lovett,  Primer  of  Modem  Miaaiona,  London.  1894;  idem. 
Hiat.  of  London  Miaaionary  Society.  2  vols.,  ib.,  1899;  J. 
M.  Thoburn,  India  and  Southern  Asia,  Cincinnati,  1907; 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Fuller,  Wronga  of  Indian  Womanhood,  ib. 
1900;  Mrs.  M.  M.  Qark,  A  Corner  in  India,  Philadelphia, 
1907  (on  the  Naga  Hills);  J.  Chamberlin.  The  Kingdom  in 
India;  ita  Progreaa  and  ita  Promiae,  New  York,  1908; 
J.  Richter,  Hiat.  of  Miaaiona  in  India,  ib.,  1908;  the  his- 
tories of  the  various  missionary  agencies  with  their  reports, 
and  H.  O.  Dwight,  H.  A.  Tupper.  and  E.  M.  Bliss,  The 
Encyclopedia  of  Miaaiona,  ib.„  1904. 

For  the  history  of  fheistic  societies  consult  as  sources: 
Indian  Mirror,    Calcutta,    1861-80;   Sunday  Mirror,    ib.. 


1880-82;  The  Liberal  and  the  New  Diepeneaiion,  ib.  ISS 
sqq.;  Theiatie  Annual,  ib..  1872  aqq.;  Theietie  Qaartaif 
Review,  ib..  1879.  Consult  also:  The  Adi  Brahma  Seam, 
ita  Viewa  and  Prineiplea,  Calcutta,  1871 ;  Mary  Gvpeotcr. 
Laat  Daya  in  England  cf  Ramohun  Roy,  London.  1888: 
K.  Chunder  Sen.  Brahmo  Somaj,  ib..  1870;  J.  Hesse,  De 
Brahma  Samaj  ...  in  Baaler  Mieaion»-'Ma(fann,  1876, 
pp.  386  sqq.;  Sivanath  Shastri,  The  New  DiepenaaHet 
and  the  Sadharan  Brahma  Samaj,  Madraa,  1881:  Sea 
Keshav  Chandra.  Brahmo  Somaj,  Oalcutta,  1883;  Razu- 
chandra  Vasu,  Brahmoiam,  New  York,  1844;  F.  Mu 
Mailer,  in  Biographical  Eaaaya,  London,  1884  {gntu 
accounts  of  recent  religious  movements);  T.  R  Slater. 
Keahab  Chundra  Sen  and  the  Bramha  Samaj,  Madras.  ISM. 
P.  C.  Mosoomdar.  Life  and  Tearhinga  of  Chundm-  Se^ 
Calcutta.  1887;  H.  Baynes.  Evolution  of  Reiigioua  Tktm^ 
in  India,  London.  1889  (a  full  account);  L.  J.  Frohme)v. 
Neuere  Reformbeetrebungen  im  Hinduiemue,  in  Baaler  Mit- 
aiona-Magaxin,  1888,  pp.  1 29  sqq. ;  Tlte  Offerina  i4  Deteni- 
ranath  Tagore,  transl.  by  M.  M.  Chatterji,  Lahore.  188^, 
Rammohun  Roy,  Engliah  Worka,  2  vols.,  London.  1888; 
Navakanta  Chattopadhyaya.  Life  and  Character  of  Ram 
Mohun  Roy,  Dacca,  1890;  C.  N.  Aitchison.  The  Brahmo  Sth 
maj,  in  Chwrch  Miaaionary  Intelligencer,  1893.  pp.  161  sqq.: 
Pancha  Maha  Yajna  Vidhi,  transl.  by  Arjan  Sini^  Lshore. 
1898;  Bawa  Chhajjin  Singh.  The  Teadiinge  of  the  Arya 
Samaj,  Lahore,  1903;  Dayanand  Saraswati,  Vedic  ReligioK 
ib.  1903;  Hem  Chandra  Sarkar,  The  Religion  of  the  Brakm 
Samaj,  Calcutta.  1906;  the  literature  under  Dataxaxd 
Saraswati;  Rammohan  Rot;  Sen.  Kxahay  CkixDEA; 
and  Tagore.  Devendeanath. 

nVDIAirS  OF  NORTH   AMERICA,   MISSIONS  TO 
THE. 


Roman    Catholic    Missions 

(ID. 
In  New  England  (f  2). 
The  Quakers  (|  3). 
The  Church  of  England  and 

Protestant     Episcopal 

Church  (I  4). 
Moravians  (S  6). 


Presbjrteriana  (f  6). 
Congregationalists  (|  7). 
Baptists  (f  8). 
Methodists  (f  9). 
Lutherans  and  (|  10). 
The  National  Indian  Ash>- 
dation  (|  11). 


Christian  missions  among  North  American  Indi- 
ans began  in  Spanish  territory  before  the  early 
settlement  farther  north.  Probably 
I.  Roman  the  earliest  in  what  b  now  the  United 
Catholic  States  were  missions  in  the  Southwest 
Missions,  conducted  by  Spanish  Franciscans, 
Fathers  Juan  de  Padilla,  Juan  de  la 
Cruz,  and  Descalona,  who  began  work  among  the 
Quivira  (Wichita),  the  Pecos,  and  the  Tigua  in 
1542  or  1543.  Two  years  later  another  Spanish 
Franciscan,  Francisco  Andres  de  Olmos,  began  to 
mission  the  tribes  in  the  Texas  wilderness.  In  1565 
St.  Augustine  was  foimded  in  Florida,  where  the 
work  of  Christianizing  the  natives  was  begun  by  the 
Jesuits  and  continued  by  the  Franciscans.  Within 
twenty  years  several  mission  stations  were  estab- 
lished along  the  coast  from  St.  Augustine  to  St. 
Helena,  in  South  Carolina.  In  1633  English  Jesuits 
began  work  among  the  Conoy  and  Patuxent  tribes 
of  Maryland  and  some  of  the  Virginia  tribes.  By 
1642  the  Jesiuts  had  established  work  in  the  North, 
founding  what  was  known  as  the  New  York  Mission 
among  the  Mohawks.  This  was  soon  followed  by 
successful  work  among  the  Oneidas,  the  Cayugas, 
and  the  Senecas.  About  1660  Jesuit  missionaries 
began  work  among  the  tribes  in  Michigan,  foimding 
a  mission  on  Keweenaw  Bay,  and  work  among  the 
tribes  of  the  upper  lake  region  soon  followed.  By 
1685  some  of  the  New  England  tribes  w*ere  reached 
and  Jesuit  missions  established  among  the  Penob- 
scots  and  thePassamaquoddies,  and  about  ten  years 
later  the  Abenaki  mission  on  the  Kennebec  was 
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started.  The  most  noted,  perhaps,  were  the  Fran- 
ciscan missions  of  California,  the  story  of  which  is 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  year 
1769  saw  the  first  of  such  missions  established  at 
San  Diego,  and  by  1828  a  chain  of  prosperous 
missions  extended  northward  to  San  Francisco  Bay. 
In  1833  these  missions  were  disbanded  by  the 
revolutionary  government  of  Mexico.  Since  that 
date  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  vigorously 
prosecuted  its  work  among  the  various  Indian 
tribes  in  the  country,  and  in  1908,  according  to 
the  Official  Catholic  Directory j  claimed  to  have  95 
Indian  churches,  67  priests,  and  48,194  adherents. 

The  work  of  Roger  Williams  (q.v.),  begun  in  1636, 

may  be  considered  the  first  Protestant  mission  work 

for  American  Indians,  with  the  excep- 

2.  In  New    tion  that  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 

England.  England  is  said  to  have  baptized  an 
Indian  convert  in  1587.  The  story  of 
Williams'  work  among  the  Pequots  and  Narragan- 
setts  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  early  colonial 
history  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  Will- 
iams speedily  acquired  the  language  of  the  tribes 
among  whom  he  labored,  published  a  "  key  ''  to  it, 
and  soon  carried  the  Gospel  to  large  numbers  of 
Indians  about  Providence.  His  work,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  of  purely  personal  initiative, 
and  on  his  death  in  1683  was  not  continued  by  any 
organization.  It  was  greatly  reinforced  and  ex- 
tended by  the  labors  of  the  Congregational  mission- 
aries. Experience  Mayhew  and  John  Eliot  (qq.v.), 
who  entered  the  same  field  in  1646.  Eliot  applied 
to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  and  obtained 
a  grant  of  land  on  which  the  Indians  might  build 
a  town  where  they  could  live  together,  cultivate 
the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
religious  instruction.  In  less  than  twenty-five 
years  there  were  fourteen  such  settlements,  to  all 
of  which  Eliot  extended  his  labors,  and  in  1660 
the  Indians  at  Natick  were  formed  into  a  church. 
During  these  years  he  got  together  twenty-four 
regular  congregations  in  Massachusetts  and  had 
gathered  about  him  and  trained  more  than  twenty 
native  preachers  from  various  tribes,  besides  trans- 
lating both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  into  one 
of  the  Indian  tongues — the  first  Bible  to  be  given 
to  the  Red  Man.  This  period  of  wonderful  advance 
was  succeeded  by  King  Philip's  War;  Eliot's 
**  praying  Indians  "  were  scattered,  and  the  twenty- 
four  congregations  were  reduced  to  four.  A  time 
of  great  hardship  for  the  Indians  followed  when  the 
General  Court  collected  the  remnant  and  removed 
them  to  the  islands  in  the  bay.  Following  the 
labors  of  Eliot,  Congregational  work  was  carried  on 
among  the  Nauset  Indians  of  Cape  Cod  and  other 
tribes  in  eastern  Massachusetts.  About  1651  a 
mission  was  begun  among  the  Quinnipiacs  in  Con- 
necticut, and  during  the  next  century  the  Congre- 
gational Church  carried  on  a  most  successful  work 
among  many  of  the  tribal  remnants  of  New  England. 

In  1643-48  a  Lutheran  minister,  John  Campanius 
Holm,  chaplain  of  a  Swedish  colony  in  Delaware, 
did  some  mission  work  among  the  neighboring 
Indians. 

In  1682  William  Penn  made  his  celebrated  treaty 
with  the  Indians  under  the  elm  at  Shackamaxon, 
v.— 31 


on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  River,   presaging 
mutual  ''good  faith  and  good  will,  openness,  broth- 
erhood, and  love."     As  early  as  1791 

3.  The      the  noted  Seneca  chief,  Complanter, 
Quakers,    sent    greetings    to    the   Philadelphia 

yearly  meeting,  saying  "  we  wish  our 
children  to  be  taught  the  same  principles  by  which 
your  fathers  were  guided,  and  such  other  things 
as  you  teach  your  children,  especially  the  love  of 
peace."  Two  years  later  the  Delawares  told  certain 
Friends  who  visited  them  that  they  wished  to  be  of 
their  religion,  and  asked  for  teachers.  In  1796  the 
yearly  meeting  began  regular  work  among  the 
Iroquois  in  New  York,  and  established  three  workers 
among  the  Oneidas  and  the  Tuscaroras.  In  1798 
they  began  a  mission  to  the  Senecas,  and,  later,  at 
Cattaraugus  and  Tunesassah.  with  good  results. 
In  1807  the  New  York  meeting  started  schoob 
among  the  Stockbridge  and  Brotherton  tribes. 
During  the  past  century,  through  the  work  under- 
taken by  various  yearly  meetings,  and  later  through 
the  Associated  Executive  Committee,  a  delegate 
body  representing  ultimately  all  the  yearly  meet- 
ings, mission  stations  have  been  established  among 
many  tribes,  and  the  record  is  one  of  loyal  faithful- 
ness, on  the  part  of  Friend  and  Indian  alike,  to  the 
compact  of  brotherly  love  entered  into  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware  River  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years  ago.  The  Indian  work  of  the  Friends  for  the 
past  few  years  has  been  largely  confined  to  ten 
mission  stations  among  the  Modoc,  Seneca,  Wyan- 
dotte, Ottawa,  Otoe,  Iowa,  Kickapoo,  and  Shawnee 
tribes  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  baptism  of  an 

Indian  convert  mentioned  above,  the  efforts  of  the 

Anglican    Church    to    evangelize    the 

4.  The      Indians  began  in  1702,  when  the  So- 
Church  of   ciety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 

England  sent  to  America  a  missionary  to  the 
and  Prot-  Six  Nations  in  the  Mohawk  valley, 
estant  Six  years  later  four  Iroquois  sachems 
Episcopal  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  presented  an 
Church,  address  to  Queen  Anne  with  belts  of 
wampum  as  a  token  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  Six  Nations.  In  that  address  occurs  the 
following:  "  Since  we  were  in  covenant  with  our 
great  Queen's  children  we  have  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  Savior  of  the  world.  If  our  great  Queen 
would  send  us  instructors  they  should  find  a  hearty 
welcome. "  This  address  was  referred  to  the  Society, 
and  it  was  at  once  resolved  to  send  missionaries, 
to  provide  translations  in  Mohawk,  and  to  endeavor 
to  stop  the  introduction  of  intoxicating  liquors 
among  the  Indians — this  being  the  earnest  request 
of  the  sachems  themselves.  The  work  met  with 
varying  success.  At  one  time  there  appears  "  a 
regular  sober  congregation  of  five  hundred  Chris- 
tians among  the  Mohawks,  of  whom  fifty  were 
devout  commimicants  of  the  Episcopal  Church." 
During  the  Revolution  the  Mohawks  and  some 
others  of  the  tribes  belonging  to  the  "  Long  House  " 
(a  federation  of  tribes)  abandoned  their  possessions 
under  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  crown,  and  finally 
took  shelter  in  Canada.  Those  who  remained  were 
without  religious  influences  for  reverr.l  years  until, 
in  1811,  Bishop  Hobart  of  New  Yorl:  gave  atten- 
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tion  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Indians 
within  his  jurisdiction.  In  1821  the  Oneidas  left 
New  York  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Eleazer 
Williams  and  went  to  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 
Religious  work  among  them  prospered,  and  within 
a  few  years  a  stone  church  edifice  was  erected  by  the 
Indians  themselves.  In  1852  the  Episcopal  Church 
began  work  among  the  Indians  in  Minnesota,  and  in 
1860  among  the  Santee  Sioux.  Henry  Benjamin 
Whipple  (q.v.),  bishop  of  Minnesota,  especially  de- 
voted himself  to  this  work.  In  1868  a  mission  was 
established  among  the  Yanktons,  and  shortly  after- 
ward the  full  charge  of  Indian  missions  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  assumed  by  its 
domestic  committee.  In  1877  Bishop  Hare  held 
his  first  confirmation  among  the  Upper  Brul^  Sioux, 
the  Yanktonnais,  and  the  Cheyenne  River  Indians 
in  South  Dakota.  One  year  later  missions  were 
started  among  the  Shoshones  and  Bannocks  in 
Idaho,  and,  in  1881,  among  the  Cheyennes  in  Indian 
Territory.  In  1886  a  mission  in  Alaska  was  organ- 
ized, and  in  the  same  year  work  was  undertaken 
among  some  of  the  tribes  in  Wyoming.  This  was 
followed  six  years  later  by  a  mission  to  the  Sem- 
inoles  in  southern  Florida.  In  1906  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  was  carrying  on  work  among 
Indians  in  a  field  covering  a  vast  area,  including 
the  Indians  living  along  the  banks  of  the  Yukon 
River  in  Alaska;  the  Shoshones,  Bannocks,  and 
Arapahoes  in  Idaho  and  Wyoming;  the  Pillager 
Cass  Lake,  and  Red  Lake  Pillager  Chippewas  in 
Minnesota;  the  Hupas  of  California;  and  the 
Oneidas  in  Wisconsin.  In  North  Dakota  the 
Church  has  centers  of  work  at  Fort  Totten,  Cannon 
Ball,  and  at  Turtle  Mountain  reservation,  while  in 
South  Dakota,  under  Bishop  Hare,  the  work  is 
divided  into  ten  departments  with  a  clergyman  in 
charge  of  each.  In  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory 
the  work  is  largely  among  the  Cheyennes  and 
Arapahoes  at  the  reservation  at  Whirlwind,  and  in 
southern  Florida  among  the  Seminoles  living  in  the 
Everglades.  A  notable  feature  of  this  Church's 
work  is  the  lace-making  industry  for  which  ten 
schools  are  maintained  at  various  points. 

In  1735  a  band  of  Moravians  from  Germany 
under  Augustus  Gottlieb  Spangenberg  (q.v.)  began 
religious  work  among  the  Yamacraw 
5.  Mo-  Creeks,  a  few  miles  above  Savannah, 
ravians.  Ga.  In  1739  they  were  forced  to  with- 
draw on  their  refusal  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  Spaniards.  Settling  on  the  Lehigh  River 
about  fifty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  they  founded 
the  town  of  Bethlehem,  which  soon  became  a  center 
of  missions  to  various  Indian  tribes.  Their  mission- 
aries worked  first  among  the  Six  Nations,  but  their 
efforts  met  with  small  success.  In  Pennsylvania, 
however,  their  work  among  the  Delawares  and 
portions  of  various  other  tribes  scattered  throughout 
that  State  was  very  encouraging.  In  some  of  the 
New  England  States,  notably  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  their  labors  were  eminently  success- 
ful. From  1746  to  1798  twenty-five  settlements 
were  established.  In  1801  the  Cherokee  mission  at 
Spring  Place,  Ga.,  was  begun,  and  in  1821  a  mission 
was  started  at  Oothcaloga  in  the  same  section. 
Both  of  these  continued  until  the  missions  were 


broken  up  by  the  State  of  Geor^g^  in  1843.  Amocg 
missionaries  to  the  Indians  in  those  early  da^fi 
none  are  more  worthy  of  honor  for  their  lofty  heroism 
than  some  of  the  Moravians,  notably  Rauch,  Hecb> 
welder.  Count  Zinzendorf,  and  David  Zeisbeiiger, 
the  ''  Apostle  to  the  Delawares."  Since  those  days 
the  Moravian  Church  has  missioned  various  tribes, 
but  within  the  past  few  years  has  confined  its  work 
to  the  so-called  **  Mission  Indians  "  of  California. 
In  1906  the  Church  had  three  mission  stations  id 
southern  California — on  the  Morongo,  the  Torres, 
and  the  Rincon  reservations. 

In  1741  the  Presbyterian  Church  began  its  Indian 

work,  when  the  Rev.  Azariah  Horton  was  sent  to 

the  Indians  on  Long  Island,  New  York. 

6.  Pres-  Two  years  later  David  Brainerd  (q.v.) 
byterians.  began  his  missionary  work,  whidi  was 
continued  after  his  death,  in  1747,  by 
his  brother  John  (q.v.).  In  1751  the  Sjmod  of  New 
York  "  enjoined''  all  churches  to  take  coUectioos 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  missionaries  to  the  In- 
dians, and  missions  were  begun  amcHig  the  DeU> 
wares  and  neighboring  tribes.  On  thebreakiiigout 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  1775,  the  Indians  be- 
came restless  and  suspicious,  and  most  missicmary 
efforts  among  them  were  suspended.  Early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  the  Presbyterian  Church  began 
missions  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  schools 
for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  Catawba  and 
Cherokee  tribes  were  opened.  Up  to  1812  these 
missions  were  conducted  by  individual  churches  and 
by  one  or  two  synods.  Between  1812  and  1831  the 
Presbyterian  Church  carried  on  its  Indian  work 
through  the  American  Board,  organized  in  1810. 
Within  a  few  years  the  Board  began  missions  among 
the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws,  supple- 
menting the  work  of  the  Presbyterian  synods  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  By  1830  there  were 
eight  churches  in  Georgia,  a  Cherokee  alphabet  and 
written  language  had  been  prepared,  and  a  large 
number  of  Cherokees  were  able  to  read.  Thoe 
tribes  rapidly  adopted  the  ways  of  civilized  life; 
schools,  courts,  and  a  legislature  were  established, 
and  stringent  laws  against  intemperance  enforced. 
But  the  injustice  of  Georgia,  confirmed  by  the 
national  government,  took  From  these  Indians  the 
lands  made  theirs  in  perpetuity  by  treaty.  The' 
lands  were  sold  by  lottery  to  white  men,  and  after 
sixteen  years  of  suffering  and  struggle  to  obtain 
their  rights,  16,000  of  these  Indians  were  driven 
forth  from  their  homes,  their  churches  and  schoob, 
to  the  wilderness  of  the  far  West,  several  missioo- 
aries  accompanying  them  to  their  new  home  in 
Indian  Territory.  One  after  another  of  the  tribes 
followed  until  the  settlement  in  the  Indian  Territory 
was  completed  in  1832  by  the  removal  of  the  Sem- 
inoles from  Florida.  In  addition,  other  tribes  were 
afterward  sent  to  the  Indian  Territory  by  the 
government,  and  among  them  the  Presbyterian 
Church  opened  missions.  Most  of  the  mission  sta- 
tions had  to  be  abandoned  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  many  of  the  churches,  school-bousefl,  and 
missionaries'  homes  were  destroyed.  At  the  dose 
of  the  war  the  work  was  resumed,  though  under 
conditions  less  favorable,  owing  to  th^  influx 
of  bad  white  elements  into  the  Territory,  which 
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soon  abounded  in  lawlessness.  But  the  missionaries 
of  the  various  denominations  went  forward  with  the 
work  until  marvelous  success  crowned  their  labors 
among  the  "  Five  Civilized  Tribes,"  as  also  among 
the  neighboring  tribes  of  Kiowas,  Comanches,  Ara- 
pahoes,  Osages,  and  Cheyennes.  Much  of  the  dis- 
tinctively Presbyterian  work  done  by  the  American 
Board  was  transferred  to  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  on  its  organization  in  1837,  the 
latter  Board  continuing  all  work  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  among  Indians  until  1865.  Since  that  year 
the  work  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Presbyterian 
Home  Board  and  the  Women *s  Board  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Among  early  missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  one  to  the  Senecas  in 
New  York  State,  begun  in  1812,  and  to  the  Chip- 
pewas  and  Ottawas  in  northern  Michigan,  begim 
in  1838.  About  the  same  time  missions  were  estab- 
lished among  the  Sioux  in  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  and  Nebraska.  The  story  of  the  mission 
to  the  Nez  Perc^  Indians  by  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman 
and  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Spaulding  in  1836  is  one  of 
the  most  thrilling  in  the  history  of  Indian  missions. 
Abandoned  in  1847,  owing  to  the  martyrdom  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Whitman,  it  was  reopened  in  1871 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spaulding  returned  to  the  field. 
The  Sac  and  Fox  tribes  were  reached  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  1837,  the  Omahas  and  Otoes 
in  1846,  and  the  Kickapoos  ten  years  later.  In 
1868  a  missionary  was  sent  to  the  Winnebagoes, 
then  dwelling  to  the  north  of  the  Omahas.  In  the 
same  year  an  independent  mission  was  started 
among  the  Pimas  and  Papagos  in  Arizona,  w^hich 
some  years  later  came  under  the  care  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board.  In  1877  the  first  Protestant  mission 
among  the  Zunis  of  New  Mexico  was  opened 
through  the  efforts  of  Presbyterian  women,  and 
other  tribes  of  Pueblo  have  been  reached.  In  1895 
a  mission  was  opened  by  the  Presbyterian  Board 
among  a  band  of  Spokanes  in  Washington,  and  the 
following  year  one  among  the  Makahs  at  Neah  Bay. 
In  1901  the  missions  to  the  Hoopas  and  the  Shasta 
Indians,  in  California,  were  taken  over  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  from  the  National  Indian  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Indian  work  of  the  American  Board  (Con- 
gregational) rapidly  extended.  In  1820  it  estab- 
lished a  mission  station  for  the  Ar- 
7.  Congre-  kansas  Cherokees  on  Illinois  Creek, 
gationalists.  Arkansas.  This  grew  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  mission  stations  in 
the  Southwest  until  the  removal  of  the  tribe  to 
Indian  Territory.  The  following  year  a  mission 
was  opened  among  the  Choctaws  at  Eliot,  Miss. 
In  1834  the  great  work  of  the  Congregational 
Church  among  the  Sioux  was  begun  by  the  starting 
of  a  mission  to  the  Santee  Sioux  on  Lake  Calhoun, 
near  what  is  now  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  by  two  brothers 
named  Pond.  They  began  as  volunteer  workers, 
but  afterward  became  regularly  ordained  mission- 
aries of  the  American  Board.  Other  mission  sta- 
tions were  established  from  time  to  time  among 
the  Santee  Sioux  at  other  points.  The  work  was 
eminently  successful  until  the  Sioux  outbreak  in 
1862,  when  the  missions  had  to  be  abandoned. 
As  a  result  of  the  outbreak  the  Santee  Sioux  were 


removed  to  Niobrara,  Nebraska.  A  mission  was 
started  among  them  in  1866,  and  the  work  was 
gradually  extended  to  all  the  neighboring  bands 
of  Sioux.  Among  missionaries  to  the  Great  Sioux 
nation  none  perhaps  are  more  widely  known  than 
the  Williamsons  and  the  Riggses,  fathers  and  sons. 
To  Congregational  work,  and  the  various  mission- 
aries engaged  in  it,  most  of  present  knowledge 
of  the  Sioux  language  is  due.  In  1843  the  Board 
began  work  among  the  Creeks,  and,  a  few  years 
later,  among  the  removed  Seminoles.  By  1852  it 
had  twenty-one  missionaries  among  the  Indians  in 
the  Northwest.  In  1882  the  Indian  work  as  a  whole 
was  conunitted  to  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. Including  their  well-known  missions  at 
Standing  Rock  and  Cheyenne  River  agencies.  North 
Dakota,  Fort  Berthold  in  South  Dakota,  and  Sko- 
mish,  Washington,  and  their  work  for  Alaskan 
Indians,  the  Association  had  in  1906  twenty-two 
Indian  churches,  fifty-seven  missionary  out-stations, 
and  eighty-five  missionaricb  and  teachers  on  the 
field. 

Organized  work  by  Baptists  for  Indian  tribes 
began  in  1801,  when  the  Shaftesbury  Association  of 

Vermont    appointed    missionaries    to 

8.  Bap-     labor  among  the  Tuscaroras  and  other 

tists.        tribes  of  western  New  York.    Six  years 

later  the  New  York  Missionary  Society 
cooperated  with  the  former  association,  and  missions 
were  established  among  the  Oneidas  and  Stock- 
bridges  of  New  York.  In  1817  the  Board  of  the 
Baptist  General  Convention  opened  missions  to  the 
Kickapoos  and  the  Miamis,  and,  a  few  years  later, 
work  was  begun  among  the  Potawatomies,  the 
Ottawas,  and  the  Ojibwas  in  Michigan.  In  the 
same  year  successful  work  was  begun  among  the 
Cherokees  in  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and 
shortly  afterward  among  the  Creeks.  Baptist  work 
among  Indians  extended  rapidly,  and  soon  included 
missions  among  the  Otoes  and  Omahas  west  of  the 
Mississippi  (1833),  and  among  the  Delawares  and 
Stockbridges  in  their  new  home  in  eastern  Kansas. 
From  1842  to  1855,  much  of  the  work  was  sustained 
by  the  American  Mission  Association,  but  in  the 
latter  year  its  missions  were  transferred  to  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention.  Aft<}r  the  division  of 
the  denomination  on  the  slavery  question  in  1845, 
the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  continued 
much  of  the  work  of  the  General  Convention,  and 
in  1851  had  missions  among  the  Ojibwas  and  Otta- 
was of  Michigan,  the  Shawanees,  Delawares,  and 
Ottawas  of  Indian  Territory,  besides  its  chief  work 
there  among  the  Cherokees.  In  1865  these  missions 
were  transferred  to  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,  which  had  for  some  years  pre- 
viously maintained  a  mission  to  the  Pueblo  Indians 
of  New  Mexico.  The  work  of  the  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society  has  been  carried  on  chiefly  among 
the  tribes  in  Indian  Territory  and  among  the 
Wichitas  and  Caddoes,  the  Kiowas,  Arapahoes, 
Apaches,  and  Comanches  of  Oklahoma.  Successful 
missions  have  been  sustained  among  the  Hopis, 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Round  Valley  Reserva- 
tion, California,  and  among  the  Nevada  Indians  at 
Pyramid  Lake.  In  1903  a  mission  was  begun  among 
the  Copper  River  Indians  in  Alaska,  and,  later, 
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among  the  Crows  of  Montana.  In  much  of  the  In- 
dian mission  work  the  Women's  Boards  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church  have  effectively  cooperated  with  the 
general  society. 

The   Indian   work   of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church  began  in  1814,  when  John  Stewart,  a  colored 

Methodist  convert,  started  a  mission 

9.  Meth-  among  the  Wyandottes  in  Ohio.  The 
odists.  success  of  that  mission  led  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  various  mis- 
sions were  carried  on  among  the  Indians  of  the 
southern  States  from  1821  to  1830.  In  1844  the 
Indian  Mission  Conference  was  organized,  and  in  the 
division  of  the  Church  in  that  year  the  Indian  Con- 
ference remained  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South.  By  1846  the  Indian  work  of  the 
latter  branch  of  the  Church  included  missions  among 
the  Pottawattomis,  Chippewa,  Peoria,  Wea,  Kansas 
Wyandotte,  Shawnee,  Kickapoo,  Quapaw,  Seneca, 
and  other  fragments  of  tribes  located  on  reserva- 
tions in  the  Indian  Territory.  Later,  missions  to 
the  Comanches,  Apaches,  and  Kiowas  were  added. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  1906,  had 
about  thirty-five  missions  to  Indians,  of  which  five 
were  in  New  York,  six  on  the  Pacific  coast,  one  in 
Montana,  and  twenty-three  in  the  States  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

In  1847  the  Lutherans  began  work  among  the 

Chippewa  Indians  in   lower  Michigan.     The  first 

mission  school  was  opened  at  Franken- 

10.  Lu-      muth,  on  Cass  River,  under  the  aus- 
therans.     pices    of    the    Evangelical    Lutheran 

Missionary  Society  of  Dresden,  Ger- 
many, and  in  the  same  year  a  second  station 
was  opened  at  Bethany,  on  Pine  River.  Later, 
missions  were  opened  among  the  Apaches  on  the 
San  Carlos  reservation  in  Arizona,  and  among  the 
Stockbridges  and  Munsee  Indians  in  Wisconsin. 
In  1880  the  Mennonites  began  work  among  the 
Arapahocs  at  Darlington,  Indian  Territory,  and 
about  three  years  later  among  the  Cheyennes  at 
Cantonment,  Oklahoma.  The  work  at  Darlington 
was  abandoned  and  another  station  opened  at  Can- 
tonment among  the  Arapahoes.  Subsequently, 
stations  were  opened  at  Clinton  and  at  Harmon, 
Oklahoma,  among  the  Cheyennes.  In  1893  a  mis- 
sion to  the  Hopis  at  Oraibi,  Arizona,  and  in  1905 
another  among  the  same  tribe  at  Moen  Copi, 
Arizona,  were  taken  over  from  the  National  Indian 
Association.  In  the  latter  year  a  mission  was 
started  upon  the  Lame  Deer  Agency  in  Montana 
among  the  so-called  Northern  Cheyennes. 

In  1884  the  National  Indian  Association,  which 

for  some  years  previously  had  devoted  its  efforts 

to  secure  legal  recognition  and  protec- 

11.  The     tion    for    Indians,    began    missionary 
National     work  among  them.    The  policy  of  this 

Indian  As-  association  is  to  do  pioneer  work, 
sociation.  going  only  to  tribes,  or  separated  parts 
of  tribes,  where  Christian  instruction  is 
not  given  by  other  agencies.  After  opening  the 
stations  and  meeting  the  heavier  expense  of  build- 
ing missionary  cottages  and  chapels,  such  stations, 
with  all  the  property  accumulated,  are  given  to 
denominational  boards  asking  for  them  and  promis- 


ing the  continuance  of  the  work.  The  first  stations 
of  this  association  were  among  the  Poncas,  Otoes, 
and  Pawnees  of  Indian  Territory.  In  1886  a 
mission  was  opened  among  the  Sioux  of  South 
Dakota,  and  two  stations  among  six  tribal  rem- 
nants in  northwestern  California.  In  1887  work  for 
the  Bannocks  and  Shoshones  of  Idaho  was  begun; 
two  stations  were  established  among  the  OmahAs 
of  Nebraska;  and  five  centers  of  work  were  opened 
at  Sitka,  Alaska,  the  latter  resulting  in  the  famous 
Indian  "  model  settlement  "  there.  In  1889  work 
was  imdertaken  among  some  of  the  Mission  Indians 
of  southern  California,  where  eight  preaching-sta- 
tions and  three  missions  were  established,  and  in 
the  same  year  work  was  begun  among  the  Kiowas 
of  Indian  Territory.  In  1890  a  mission  and  day 
school  among  the  Plumas  County  Indians  of  nor- 
thern California  were  established,  and  hospital  work 
among  the  Crow  Indians  of  South  Dakota.  In  1891 
a  school  was  opened  for  the  Apache  prisoners  at 
Mount  Vernon  Barracks,  Alabama,  and  work  among 
the  absentee  Shawnees  and  Kickapoos  of  Oklahoma 
and  the  Florida  Seminoles  was  undertaken  the  same 
year.  In  1892  a  mission  to  the  Moki  of  Arizona, 
and  the  following  year  one  to  the  Pi^:ans  of  Montana 
were  opened.  The  same  year  missions  were  begun 
among  the  Walapai  of  Arizona,  and  a  school  estab- 
lished among  the  Spokanes  of  Washington.  During 
the  years  from  1892  to  1905  work  was  undertaken 
among  the  Uncompahgre  Utes;  at  four  stations 
among  the  Hopis;  among  the  Hoopas  and  Desert 
Indians  of  California;  at  five  stations  among  the 
Navajos;  among  the  Yumas  of  California  and  the 
Apache-Mojaves  of  Arizona.  Since  1884  this  asso- 
ciation has  done  pioneer  mission  work  among  fifty 
tribes,  or  separated  parts  of  tribes,  and  erect^ 
more  than  fifty  buildings.  These  missions  and 
buildings  have  been  given,  one  at  a  time,  to  the 
permanent  care  of  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Mora>i- 
ans,  the  Episcopal  Church,  to  Methodists,  Mennon- 
ites, and  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Among  missions  begun  in  recent  years  are  those 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  which  began 
work  among  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  at 
Colony,  Oklahoma,  in  1895,  under  the  care  of  the 
Women's  Executive  Conunittee  of  the  Church. 
Four  years  later  work  was  begun  among  the  Apache 
prisoners  at  Fort  Sill,  and  in  1903  the  Church 
opene<l  a  mission  to  the  Comanches. 

John  W.  Clark. 

Hiblioorapht:  A  work  of  value  ia  Handbook  of  Amtrican 
Indian;  part  1,  Washington,  1007  (a  descriptive  list  of 
the  stocks,  tribes  and  settlements  of  Indians  north  of 
Mexico,  of  their  manners,  arts,  customs  and  institutions, 
and  of  mission  work  among  them,  published  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution).  Not  to  be  neglected  is  the  great  body 
of  sources  now  available  for  the  history  of  Catholic  mimioDs 
in  Jesuit  Relationa  and  Alli&i  DoeumenU:  TraveU  and 
Explorations  of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  in  New  France. 
1610-1791,  73  vols,  and  index,  2  vols.,  Cleveland,  189^ 
1902.  Books  which  deal  either  with  the  history  of  mianons 
or  with  the  state  of  civilisation  among  the  Indians  are: 
J.  Heokewelder.  A  NarraHve  of  the  Missions  of  the  Unikd 
Brethren  ofnong  the  Delaware  and  Mokeoan  Indians,  Fhila- 
delphia«  1820,  republished  1882  (charmingly  quaint); 
P.  Everhard«  Hist,  of  Indian  Baptist  Missions  in  North 
America,  Boston.  1831;  I.  McCoy.  Hist,  of  Baptist  Indian 
Missions,  Washington,  1840;  C.  CampbeU.  Historical 
Sketch  cf  Early  Missions  among  the  Indians  of  Maryland, 
Baltimore,  184G;    J.  G.  Shea.  Hist,  of  Catholic  Mission* 
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among  the  Indian  Tribea  of  the  United  State;  1699-1SB4* 
New  York,  1857;  F.  Parkman,  France  and  England  in 
North  Ameriea,  Boston,  1867  (part  ii.  deals  with  the  work 
of  the  Jesuits);  J.  W.  DeForest,  Hiet.  of  the  Indiane  of 
Conneetieut,  Albany.  1871  (many  events  given  in  detail); 
S.  Jackson,  Alaska  and  Mieeione  on  the  North  Pacific 
Coaet,  New  York.  1880;  M.  Eells.  Hiat.  cf  Indian  Miteione 
on  the  Pacific  Coaet,  Philadelphia.  1882;  H.  8.  Welloome, 
The  Story  of  Metlakahtla,  New  York.  1887;  R.  Fletcher. 
Indian  Education  and  Civilixation,  Washington,  1888  (re- 
port to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education);  Mrs. 
H.  S.  Caswell.  Ow  Life  among  the  Iroquoie  Indiane,  Chi- 
cago. 1892;  U.  B.  Whipple.  Lighte  and  Shadowe  of  a  Long 
EpiecopcUe,  New  York.  1899  (deals  with  Protestant  Epis- 
copal missions);  J.  T.  Hamilton.  Hiet.  of  Moravian  Mie- 
eione, Bethlehem,  1905;  and  literature  dted  under  Eliot. 
John;  Zexsbergkr,  David. 

Reports  and  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  subject  are: 
J.  B.  A.  Brouillet,  The  Work  of  the  Decade  ending  Dec.  SI, 
188S,  Washington.  1884  (report  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic 
Indian  Missions);  M.  T.  Richards.  Indian  Mieeione  of  the 
Churchee,  New  York,  1886  (leaflet  of  the  National  Indian 
Association,  gives  brief  survey  of  denominational  work 
up  to  1885);  F.  M.  Ellis,  The  NaHon'e  Warde,  Baltimore. 
1890  (sketch  of  Indian  origins,  relation  of  the  Indians  to 
the  government,  and  early  mission  work);  the  Reports  of 
the  yearly  meetings  of  the  Friends  for  1866  and  1891 
give  data  of  Friends'  missions,  as  do  the  MintUee  of  the 
Associated  Executive  Committee  of  Friends  on  Indian 
Affairs  for  1905-06;  I.  G.  John.  Indian  Mieeione,  Nash- 
ville. 1891  (on  missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chiu-ch 
South);  H.  L.  Morehouse,  in  Baptiet  Home  Mission 
Monthly,  Nov..  1900;  G.  F.  McAfee.  Missions  among  the 
North  American  Indiane,  New  York,  1903  (on  the  work  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church);  J.  W.  Johnston,  The  Home 
Mieeione  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  ib.,  1906  (deals 
with  John  Stewart's  mission  to  the  Wyandottes);  Report 
of  the  Domestic  Section  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
1906;  the  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Mis- 
sions. 1901-06;  Statistics  of  Work  for  Indians  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association.  1905-06;  A.  S.  Quinton. 
A  Glimpse  of  our  Mieeione,  New  York,  1907  (issued  by  the 
National  Indian  Association,  gives  details  of  its  work  and 
of  transfer  to  denominational  boards). 

INDUCTION:  In  the  Church  of  England,  the 
formal  installation  of  a  clergyman,  already  nom- 
inated by  the  patron  and  approved  by  the  bishop, 
in  the  possession  of  a  benefice.  The  act  is  usually 
performed  by  the  archdeacon,  who  accompanies 
the  new  incumbent  to  the  church,  places  his  hand 
upon  the  key  or  handle  of  the  door,  and  says  to  him 
**  By  virtue  of  this  mandate  I  do  induct  you  into 
the  real,  actual,  and  corporal  possessions  of  this 
church  of  Christ,  with  all  the  rights,  profits,  and 
appurtenances  thereto  belonging."  The  incumbent 
then  opens  the  door,  enters  the  church,  and  rings 
the  bell  to  make  the  fact  of  his  induction  known  to 
his  parishioners.  In  the  American  Episcopal 
Church,  the  analogous  function  is  known  as  insti- 
tution, for  which  a  special  service  is  provided  in 
the  prayer-book. 

INDULGENCES. 

Definition  (SI). 

As  Remission  of  Ecclesiastical  Penance  (f  2). 

Ousading  Indulgences  (S3). 

As  Remission  of  Temporal  Penalties  (S  4). 

As  the  Remission  of  Guilt  and  Penalty  (S  5). 

Applicable  to  the  Departed  (S  C). 

[An  indulgence  is  defined  by  modem  Roman 
Catholic  authorities  as  "  the  remission  of  the  tem- 
poral punishment  due  to  God  for  sins  already  for- 
given as  to  guilt;  a  remission  granted  by  ecclesias- 
tical authority  to  the  faithful,  from  the  treasury  of 
the  superabundant  satisfactory  merits  of  our  Lord 


Jesus  Christ,  of  Mary  most  holy,  and  of  the  saints." 
Indulgences  are  divided  into  partial,  such  as  are 

granted  for  a  certain  number  of  days, 
I.  Defi-  or  periods  of  forty  days  (called  quar- 
nition.      antines),  or  for  a  year,  or  for  several 

years;  and  plenary,  by  which  the  whole 
of  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  God  for  sins 
which  have  been  forgiven  is  supposed  to  be  remitted. 
In  connection  with  plenary  indulgences  granted 
*'  in  the  form  of  Jubilee,"  confessors  have  power 
conferred  upon  them  to  absolve  from  reserved  cases 
(see  Casus  Reservati),  to  dispense  from  or  com- 
mute certain  simple  vows,  etc.  In  order  to  gain 
indulgences  in  general,  it  is  necessary  tp  be  in  a 
state  of  grace,  i.e.,  free  from  mortal  sin;  to  have 
at  least  a  general  intention  of  gaining  the  indul- 
gence; and  to  perform  whatever  good  works 
(generally  the  recitation  of  some  prayer)  are  pre- 
scribed as  a  condition.  To  gain  a  plenary  indulgence, 
confession,  communion,  a  visit  to  some  church  or 
public  oratory,  and  pious  prayers  are  usually 
prescribed.  It  is  also  taught  by  theologians  that 
it  is  an  important  condition  for  gaining  a  plenary 
indulgence  to  have  a  true  hatred  for  all  sins,  even 
though  venial,  and  to  be  wholly  free  from  any 
attachment  to  them.]  The  history  of  the  growth 
of  the  doctrine  of  indulgence  has  never  been  fully 
investigated. 

Indulgences  in  the  modem  sense  can  not  be  shown 
to  extend  further  back  than  the  eleventh  century. 

Here  they  are  met  with  as  a  partial 
2.  As  Re-  relaxation  of  penitential  requirements, 
mission  of  or  even,  before  the  end  of  that  century, 
Ecdesias-  as  a  total  remission  of  them,  granted  by 
tical  a  bishop  in  a  general  way  on  condition 
Penance,    of  the  performance  of  a  definite  pious 

act  (the  visiting  of  a  church  with  an 
offering,  contribution  to  the  building  of  a  monastery, 
and  the  like).  In  this  form  they  are  the  last  rem- 
nant of  the  penitential  discipline  of  the  early  Church 
(see  Penance).  In  primitive  times  the  bishops 
possessed  the  right  to  shorten  the  prescribed  period 
of  penance  in  the  individual  case,  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  circumstances  and  especially  the  peni- 
tent's zeal  and  fervor.  It  became  customary  to 
grant  such  a  relaxation  in  return  for  a  considerable 
benefit  done  to  the  Church,  such  as  the  giving  of 
lands.  As  soon  as  these  relaxations  became  ap- 
plicable to  penitents  in  general,  they  constituted 
indulgences  in  the  modem  sense.  The  new  general 
relaxations  presupposed,  as  the  older  partial  ones 
had  done,  the  practise  of  ecclesiastical  penance,  the 
severity  and  extent  of  which  made  some  mitigation 
desirable.  The  so-called  redemptions  and  commuta- 
tions, which  originated  in  the  Irish  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  churches,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century  began  to  spread  on  the  Continent,  are 
rather  analogies  than  early  stages  of  the  indulgence 
proper.  It  is  to  these,  which  continued  for  a  time 
after  as  well  as  before  the  latter,  that  the  charges 
of  Abelard  apply  against  the  priests  who  '*  for  an 
offering  in  money  condone  or  relax  the  penalties 
of  the  prescribed  satisfaction "  (MPL,  clxxviii. 
672-673).  The  first  demonstrable  indulgence  of  a  ' 
general  nature  occurs  in  southern  France,  granted 
in  1016,  or  shortly  after,  by  Archbishop  Pontius  of 
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Aries  to  the  monastery  of  Montmajour.  It  applies 
to  two  classes  of  penitents:  those  who,  on  account 
of  grievous  offenses,  are  excluded  from  public 
worship  and  obliged  to  wear  external  marks  of 
their  condition;  and  those  who  have  confessed 
minor  sins  and  received  a  penance.  To  the  former 
class  one-third,  to  the  latter  half,  of  their  penance 
may  thus  be  remitted.  At  the  end  of  the  century 
those  who  are  under  public  and  private  penance 
are  treated  alike. 

Indulgences,  however,  were  still  rarely  granted. 
The  number  of  demonstrable  ones  granted  by 
bishops  in  the  eleventh  century,  ail  belonging  to 
southern  France,  is  small;  and  those  granted  by 
the  popes  do  not  apparently  go  back  further  than 
the  last  decade  of  the  century.  The  first  wholly 
genuine  document  of  this  kind  extant  is  one  of 
Urban  II.,  dated  Oct.  12,  1091  (Jaff6,  fte^esto,  5452), 
in  which  he  remits  to  the  benefactors  of  the  manaa- 
terium  Paviliacense  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen  **  one 
quarter  of  the  penance  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
bishop  or  priest."  The  fact  of  its  being  granted  by 
a  French  pope  renders  more  probable  the  theory 
that  indulgences  were  of  French  origin;  and  the 
next  similar  case,  more  than  twenty  years  later, 
is  also  by  a  Frenchman,  Calixtus  II.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  century  the  popes  continue  to 
grant  them,  though  sparingly.  Of  this  class  there 
are  less  than  ten  in  the  extant  papal  archives  before 
the  middle  of  the  century,  and  in  its  latter  half 
hardly  more  than  twenty.  The  remission  of  frac- 
tional parts  of  the  time  of  penance  fell  into  desue- 
tude, except  in  those  granted  to  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  and  the  Templars,  and  with  it  the  last  traces 
of  individual  treatment  of  the  penitents.  Instead, 
the  remission  covered  a  certain  number  of  days, 
usually  twenty  or  forty;  Alexander  III.  extended 
it  a  few  times  to  a  year,  or,  for  pilgrims  to  Rome 
from  the  far  north,  two  or  three  years.  Thus  it  is 
evident  that  at  this  period  the  popes  had  not 
learned  to  look  on  indulgences  as  a  source  of  income. 
It  was  otherwise  with  the  bishops,  whom  Abelard 
accuses  about  1140  of  being  so  inflamed  with  greed 
"  that  when  they  have  a  crowd  of  people  assembled 
for  the  dedication  of  a  church,  the  consecration  of 
an  altar,  the  benediction  of  a  cemetery,  or  any 
other  solemnity,  they  are  prodigal  with  relaxations 
of  ]:>enances,  remitting  to  all  alike  either  a  third  or 
a  fourth  of  their  penances  "  (Ethica,  xxv.).  With 
justice  Innocent  III.,  when,  in  the  famous  Lateran 
decree  of  1215,  he  attempted  to  set  bounds  to  the 
practise,  asserts  that  "  the  Roman  pontiff,  who 
has  the  fulness  of  power,  has  in  such  matters  been 
accustomed  to  observe  such  moderation  "  as  he 
there  imposes  upon  the  bishops  (Mansi,  Concilia^ 
xxii.  1050). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  popes  had  long  before  this 

made  use  of  the  institution  with  a  freedom  that  no 

bishop  could  equal,  in  behalf  of  the 

3.  Crusa-    liberation    of    the    Holy    Land    from 

ding  In-  infidel  domination.  As  early  as  1095 
dulgences.  the  remission  of  all  penance  was 
promised  to  the  crusaders.  Even  be- 
fore this  Alexander  II.  had  offered  a  total  remission 
of  penance  to  those  who  bore  arms  against  the 
Saracens  in  Spain  (c.  1063);   but  Urban  II.  estab- 


lished the  regular  crusading  indulgence,  which 
nearly  all  his  successors  for  two  centuries  continued. 
Paschal  II.  placed  resistance  to  the  Saracens  in 
Spain  on  the  same  footing,  followed  by  Gelasius  II., 
Calixtus  II.,  Celestine  III.,  and  Innocent  III.  In 
1147  Eugenius  III.  offered  the  same  reward  for  a 
campaign  against  the  Slavs,  and  Alexander  III.  in 
1171-72  for  the  subjection  of  the  Esthonians.  It 
was  but  a  short  step  to  considering  a  campaign 
against  heretics  equally  meritorious;  in  1 135  Inno- 
cent II.,  at  the  Council  of  Pisa,  offered  the  remissio 
of  Urban  II.  to  those  who  served  against  Roger  of 
Sicily  and  the  antipope  Anacletus  II.,  and  Innocent 
III.,  in  1199,  designated  the  war  against  the  im- 
perial governor  Markwald  a  crusade,  while  the 
same  pope  originated  the  crusade  against  the 
Cathari  in  1207  and  the  following  years.  While 
the  crusading  indulgence  of  Urban  II.  was  granted 
only  to  those  who  undertook  in  person  the  perils 
and  fatigues  of  the  journey  to  Palestine,  it  was  later 
extended  to  all  who  supported  the  undertaking, 
until  Innocent  III.,  in  1198,  declared  that  those 
who  sent  a  number  of  soldiers  proportioned  to  their 
wealth  might  share  in  the  indulgence,  while  those 
who  contributed  of  their  goods  might  participate 
in  it ''  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  aid,  and 
especially  to  their  devotion."  The  explanation  of 
application  of  the  phrase  which  became  the  usual 
one,  peccaiorum  venia,  remissiOf  indulgentia,  to  these 
indulgences  is  to  be  found  in  a  reminiscence  of  that 
stage  of  the  penitential  discipline  in  which  the 
remission  of  sins  was  pronounced  only  after  the 
performance  of  the  prescribed  penance  or  satis- 
faction. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  institution  takes  on 
a  new  content,  under  the  influence,  not  of  the 
originators,  but  of  the  interpreters. 
4.  As  Re-  The  theory  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
mission  of  great  change  in  the  penitential  system 
Temporal  which  was  completed  about  the  begin- 
Penalties.  ning  of  that  century.  Penance  has 
developed  into  a  sacrament,  whose 
parts  are  designated  as  contrition,  confession  (made 
a  positive  law  in  1215),  and  satisfaction.  Mean- 
while, through  the  gradual  shortening  of  the  period 
between  confession  and  absolution,  until  the  latter 
followed  the  former  immediately,  satisfaction  had 
lost  the  meaning  which  it  had  in  the  primitive 
Church,  and  needed  to  be  put  on  a  new  basis  if  it 
was  not  to  drop  out  altogether.  The  theory  was 
discovered  by  such  men  as  Abelard  and  his  follow- 
ers, Robert  Pullus  and  Richard  of  Saint  Victor, 
that  there  was  a  difference  between  the  foi^giveness 
effected  by  baptism  and  that  which  followed  upon 
absolution.  The  former,  they  said,  frees  man  from 
all  guilt  and  penalty;  in  the  latter,  the  sinner  is 
indeed  released  from  his  sin  and  its  eternal  punish- 
ment, but  not  (or  not  usually)  from  the  temporal 
penalties,  of  which  the  fires  of  purgatory  were  the 
most  considerable.  The  divine  justice  was  held  to 
require  that  the  sinner  must  discharge  this  debt 
still  remaining  by  a  pcena  acUiafactona.  Thus  the 
traditional  satisfactions,  especially  prayer,  fasting, 
and  almsgiving,  acquired  a  new  importance,  as 
delivering  the  soul  from  the  necessity  of  remaining 
in  purgatory  so  much  longer.    It  is  easy  to  see  what 
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effect  this  belief  had  upon  the  doctrine  of  indul- 
gences, the  meaning  of  which  had  from  the  begin- 
ning been  the  remission  of  satisfaction.  By  the 
theory  consequently  developed,  an  indulgence  is 
henceforth  the  remission,  not  of  ecclesiastical  pen- 
ance, but  of  the  temporal  penalties  imposed  by 
God  upon  sin,  to  be  paid  either  here  or  hereafter. 
Nothing  was  changed  in  the  relation  of  indulgences 
to  repentance.  As  previously  the  remission  of 
penance  had  implied  its  acceptance  by  the  penitent, 
after  genuine  repentance  and  confession,  so  now 
contrition,  confession,  and  sacramental  absolution 
are  held  to  be  prerequisites.  Attention  must  be 
called  to  an  innovation  which  had  come  into  the 
doctrine  of  penance  in  the  Merovingian  period, 
allowing  substitution  instead  of  payment  by  the 
sinner  himself.  Following  out  the  line  thus  sug- 
gested, Alexander  of  Hales,  Bonaventura,  and 
Thomas  Aquinas  discussed  the  question  '*  whether 
one  may  make  satisfaction  for  another,''  and  an- 
swered it  in  the  affirmative.  The  thing  comes  down 
to  a  simple  reckoning  of  debit  and  credit,  and  it 
suffices  that  the  indebtedness  be  discharged,  it  mat- 
ters not  by  whom.  Here  a  useful  connection  was 
made  with  the  early  doctrine  of  merit,  and  the  in- 
dulgence became  a  relaxation  of  penalties  on  the 
groimd  of  payment  by  another.  That  other  is  the 
Church — merita  ecdesicB  sattsfaciunt;  and  the  Church 
takes  these  merits  from  its  storehouse,  filled  by  the 
superabundant  acquisitions  of  Christ  and  of  the 
saints.  The  first  formal  adoption  of  this  theory  of 
an  inexhaustible  treasury  of  merits,  with  the  pope 
for  its  giiardian,  is  found  in  the  bull  Unigenitua 
issued  by  Clement  VI.  in  1343;  but  the  popes  had 
long  before  this  found  what  a  useful  source  of  reve- 
nue it  might  be.  The  ordinary  indulgence  had  been 
overshadowed  by  the  crusading  indulgence;  but 
now,  where  Innocent  III.  had  only  granted  five  or 
six  in  a  pontificate  of  sixteen  years,  Nicholas  IV. 
issued  nearly  400  in  his  first  two  years  (1288-90) 
to  churches,  monasteries,  and  hospitals. 

After  the  decay  of  the  crusading  enthusiasm,  the 

indulgence  granted  for  that  purpose  had  thrust  out 

a  new  shoot  in  the  jubilee  indulgence 

5.  As  the    (see  Jubilee,  Year  of),   which,   in- 
Remission  vented   by   Boniface    VIII.    in    1300, 

of  Guilt     became  increasingly  remimerative  to 
and        the  popes,  especially  after  it  could  be 

Penalty,  gained  (beginning  with  Boniface  IX. 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  fourteenth 
century)  outside  of  Rome  itself,  and  not  only  in  a 
jubilee  year,  but  as  often  as  the  pope  pleased.  It 
has  only  recently  been  realized  that  the  indulgences 
of  the  last  medieval  centuries  show  rather  an  essen- 
tially new  form  than  a  mere  abuse  of  the  theory. 
By  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  in- 
dulgence granted  to  the  crusaders  must  have  been 
widely  understood  as  a  "  liberation  or  absolution 
from  penalty  and  fault."  It  is  not,  then,  surprising 
that,  a  few  decades  later,  the  famous  Portiuncula 
indulgence  was  designated  as  "  liberation  from  all 
fault  and  penalty."  This  unique  character  won 
high  esteem  among  the  "  Spiritual  "  Franciscans 
not  long  after  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century; 
and  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  first  pope 
to  use  the  above-cited  designation  in  a  plenary 


indulgence  was  Celestine  V.,  whose  relations  to  the 
"  Spirituals "  are  well  known.  The  next  pope, 
Boniface  VIII.,  disapproved  and  revoked  it,  prob- 
ably, however,  not  on  the  ground  of  general  opposi- 
tion to  indulgences  a  culpa  el  jxBna,  but  as  objecting 
to  the  concession  of  such  an  indulgence  to  a  par- 
ticular church  in  perpetuity.  In  any  case,  his 
objection  to  it  was  not  long  maintained  at  Rome. 
Innocent  VI.  extended  the  Aquila  indulgence  to  a 
Benedictine  monastery  at  Naples,  and  Urban  VI. 
renewed  it  in  1384;  while  Boniface  IX.  made  free 
use  of  it,  of  the  Portiuncula  indulgence,  and  of  the 
"  great "  indulgence  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice. 
Similar  indulgences  a  pcena  et  a  culpa  were  granted 
viva  voce  by  Alexander  V.  in  1409  at  the  Council 
of  Pisa,  and  by  Nicholas  V.  in  1452  on  the  occasion 
of  the  coronation  of  Frederick  III.  The  free  use  of 
this  kind  of  indulgence  by  recent  popes,  especially 
John  XXIII.,  led  to  attempts  in  the  Council  of 
Constance  to  abate  the  practise;  but  nothing  further 
was  attained  than  the  revocation,  by  Martin  V.  in 
his  reforming  decree  of  1418,  of  such  indulgences 
granted  to  special  localities. 

Both  the  terminology  of  the  Curia  and  the 
popular  mind  now  accepted  a  pcena  et  culpa  as 
implied  in  a  plenary  indulgence,  at  least  of  the 
jubilee  class.  The  dogmatic  difficulty  involved  in 
the  conception  of  an  indulgence  both  from  the 
penalty  and  from  the  guilt  of  sin  struck  many 
theologians,  who  found  various  ways  of  dealing 
with  it.  Some  have  positively  denied  that  such 
indulgences  were  ever  granted,  though  Bellarmine 
and  Suarez  definitely  admit  the  historical  fact. 
Others  limit  the  remission  of  guilt  to  venial  sins, 
while  still  others  understand  the  formula  as  equiv- 
alent to  a  pcena  culpce  debita.  A  greater  number 
attempt  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  real 
meaning  of  the  indulgence  and  the  things  which 
may  in  a  loose  sense  be  attributed  to  it  (thus 
Antoninus  of  Florence,  John  Gerson,  and  Juan 
de  Torquemada).  Not  a  few  of  this  latter  class 
make  use  of  the  fact  that  in  connection  with  the 
plenary  indulgence  large  powers  were  granted  to 
confessors  to  absolve  from  sins  falling  in  the  class 
of  reserved  cases,  which  actually  amounted  to  a 
somewhat  close  union  in  the  pope's  hands  of  the 
grace  of  the  sacrament  of  penance  with  the  power 
of  indulgence  as  originally  understood,  whether  the 
individual  penitent  needed  only  the  ordinary  ab- 
solution or  that  from  reserved  sins,  and  w^hether 
he  received  it  from  special  papal  representatives  or 
from  confessors  endowed  for  the  occasion  with 
special  faculties.  It  is,  in  fact,  this  fusion,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  older  indulgence  extending  only  to 
the  remission  of  temporal  penalties  with  the  sin- 
destroying  sacrament  of  penance  which  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing note  of  this  third  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  indulgences.  The  doctrine  then  current 
finds  nowhere  a  clearer  expression  than  in  the 
instructions  issued  to  govern  the  distribution  of 
indulgences  in  Germany  shortly  before  Luther  took 
up  the  question,  by  the  papal  legate  Arcimboldi 
and  Archbishop  Albert  of  Magdeburg  and  Mains. 
The  latter  explicitly  names  "  the  four  principal 
graces  conceded  by  the  apostolic  bull."  They  in- 
clude  not  only  the   opening  of   "a   confessional 
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endowed  with  the  greatest  and  most  important  and 
hitherto  unheard-of  faculties,"  "  the  sharing  of  all 
the  treasures  of  the  Church  universal  **  in  the  way 
of  merit,  the  plenary  indulgence  for  the  departed 
("  the  liberation  of  the  dead  from  the  pains  of 
purgatory "),  but,  even  before  these,  "  the  first 
grace  is  the  plenary  remission  of  all  sins,  than  w^hich 
no  greater  grace  could  be  bestowed,  seeing  that  by 
it  man,  a  sinner  and  deprived  of  divine  grace,  ob- 
tains perfect  remission  and  the  grace  of  God  once 
more,  and  by  this  remission  of  sins  the  pains  which 
would  have  to  be  suffered  in  purgatory  on  account 
of  offenses  against  the  divine  majesty  are  most 
fully  remitted  and  absolutely  done  away."  Ob- 
serving the  practical  effect  of  such  proclamations, 
**  that  unhappy  souls  believe,  if  they  have  purchased 
letters  of  indulgence,  that  they  are  sure  of  their 
salvation,  and  also  .  .  .  that  by  these  indulgences 
a  man  is  freed  from  all  penalty  and  guilt  "  (letter 
to  Archbishop  Albert,  Oct.  31,  1517),  Luther  set 
himself  to  restore  indulgences  to  their  primitive 
form,  that  of  the  remission  of  canonical  penance; 
and  in  so  doing  he  struck  at  another  outgrowth  of 
the  medieval  indulgence,  which  the  popes  had 
legalized  shortly  before  his  time. 

The  possibility  of  extending  the  application  of 

indulgences  from  the  Church  militant  to  the  souls 

in  purgatory  seemed  to  follow  logically 

6.  Appli-  from  the  conception  of  their  effect  as 
cable  to  the  the  removal  of  the  divine  penalties  of 

Departed,  sin.  The  effort  to  help  these  suffering 
souls  in  any  conceivable  way  brought 
both  the  scholarly  and  the  popular  mind  to  the  idea 
that  this  might  be  done  by  indulgences  as  early  as 
the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But  the 
theologians  found  difficulties  in  the  way  which 
greatly  delayed  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem. Discussion  of  this  point  appears  as  early  as 
Alexander  of  Hales.  He  decides,  indeed,  that  the 
pope  may,  in  virtue  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  grant 
indulgences  to  those  who  have  died  in  a  state  of 
grace;  but  since  an  element  of  the  exercise  of  that 
power,  judicial  absolution,  is  here  lacking,  it  can 
only  be  accomplished  through  prayer.  He  was 
followed  by  Bonaventura;  and  with  the  two  Fran- 
ciscans agreed  the  Dominicans  Albertus  Magnus 
and  Thomas  Aquinas,  though  the  former  limited 
himself  to  the  statement  that  indulgences  "  are  of 
much  avail  to  those  in  purgatory,"  without  attempt- 
ing to  define  the  manner  of  their  operation.  Thomas 
based  his  agreement  on  the  assumption  that  the 
souls  in  purgatory  are  still  "within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Church,"  but  this  was  expressly  denied 
by  a  prominent  contemporary  of  his,  Cardinal 
Henry  of  Ostia,  in  Summa  super  titulis  decreialium , 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
he  was  supported  by  Franciscus  Maronis.  Their 
position  influenced  principally  the  canonists,  but 
theologians  were  not  lacking  who  took  the  same 
view,  so  that  half,  or  even  three-quarters,  of  the 
fifteenth  century  had  passed  before  the  difference 
of  opinion  gave  way  to  the  increasing  feeling  in 
favor  of  these  indulgences.  The  poj^es  were  singu- 
larly slow  to  act  upon  it.  It  is  true  that  both 
Albertus  Magnus  and  Aquinas  assume  the  exist- 
ence of  papal  bulls  granting  such  indulgences,  but 


no  trace  remains  in  authentic  documents  of  a 
thing  more  than  an  imscrupulous  promise  of  i 
effects  by  certain  eleemoaynarum  quctstores  a 
well  into  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  oenti 
Calixtus  III.  is  said  to  have  granted  them; 
the  first  extant  bull  of  the  kind  is  that  of  Si] 
IV.  in  favor  of  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Saintes  inl 
which  still  asserts  its  application  to  the  deptt 
to  be  by  prayer.  The  novel  proceeding  eic 
much  attention  and  not  a  little  protest,  esped 
on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  other  churches, 
papal  commissary,  Raymond  Peraudi,  had  a 
fense  drawn  up  by  two  French  theologians, 
wide  circulation  of  which  in  France  and  Gem 
shows  the  general  interest  in  the  subject;  but 
tus  himself  was  impelled  to  act  in  the  matter, 
his  bull  of  Nov.  27,  1477,  he  authoritatively 
fines  the  phrase  by  prayer  in  quite  a  diffc 
sense  from  its  original  use,  as  meaning  practi* 
that  the  faithful  on  earth  represent  the  deps 
and  do  for  them  what  they  are  unable  to  d( 
themselves.  The  principal  point  is  that  the  oj 
tion  of  the  indulgence  for  the  departed  was  he 
be  no  less  certain  than  of  that  for  the  living, 
is  shown  by  Raymond  Peraudi 's  official  expos 
of  the  Saintes  bull,  as  well  as  by  the  manni 
which  Gabriel  Biel,  having  in  his  Canonis  n 
expositio  declined  to  decide  the  question,  \ 
before  the  printing  was  ended  in  1488  he  be< 
acquainted  with  the  declaration  of  Sixtus,  » 
an  appendix  in  which  he  stated  this  interprets 
as  now  authoritative,  and  opposed  the  view 
anything  was  taken  away  from  the  efficac 
indulgences  by  the  modus  suffragii. 

Tetzel   has  been  said    by  some    modem  U 

montanists  to  have  followed  "  an  uncertain  sd 

doctrine  "  in  asserting  the   infallible   operatic 

indulgences  for  the  departed;    but  this  view 

strongly  set  forth  in  the  instructions  by  whid 

was  bound,  and  the  papal  bulls  from  Sixtus  T 

Leo  X.  betray  no  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  sucl 

dulgences.     Moreover,  nothing  except  the  payi 

of  the  prescribed  sum  was  required  from  the  p€ 

who  acquired  such  an  indulgence.    This  is  expn 

stated  in  the  instructions,  e.g.,  of  Albert  of  Mi 

**  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  those  who  pay  intc 

treasury  on  behalf  of  the  souls  [in  purgatory] 

be  contrite  in  heart  and  make  oral    confessi 

(J.    E.   Kapp,   Sammlung  einiger  eum  pabsth 

Ablass   .  .  .   gehifrigen  Schriften,  p.    154,    Lei 

1721).  (T.  Briboe: 
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Gebraudi,  Paderborn.  1895;  T.  Brieger,  Daa  Wesen  des 
AbloMM  am  Autgange  de»  MitielaUer^,  Leipsie,  1897;  A. 
Kurg,  Die  katholiadie  Lehre  vam  Ahtau  vor  uni  muh  dem 
Auftreten  Luih«r§,  Paderborn,  1900;  F.  Bdringer,  Les 
InduloencM.  Leur  nature  et  leur  uiooe,  Paris,  1906; 
Neander,  Christian  Churdi,  toIs.  iii.-T.  passim;  Scha£F, 
CkriBtian  Church,  !▼.  381  aqq.,  vi.  146  aqq.,  v.  1,  pp.  729 
aqq.;  Thatcher  and  McNeal,  Source  Book,  pp.  338-340; 
Robinson,  European  History,  i.  337-340.  477.  ii.  41-42.  53 
sqq.;  KL,  i.  94-112;  DC  A,  i.  834-835.  ii.  1586-1608;  and 
literature  under  Eck.  Johann  Meteb;  Luther,  Martin; 
Rkformation;  and  Tetzkl,  Johann. 

WFALLIBILITY  OF  TAE  POPE:   The  doctrine 

that  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  his  official  character, 

i.e.,  whenever  he  speaks  ex  cathedra  on 

History     a  question  of  doctrine  or  morals,  is 

of  the      free  from  error,  and  that  his  decisions 

Doctrine,  must  be  accepted  as  final,  not  needing 
confirmation  by  an  ecumenical  council 
and  not  subject  to  modification  or  revision  by  such 
a  council.  The  Fathers  and  the  ancient  creeds  and 
councils  know  nothing  of  this  doctrine;  and  the 
Eastern  Church  rejects  it  as  a  blasphemous  assump- 
tion. It  arose  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  connection 
with  the  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals  (q.v.),  and  was 
defended  even  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  was  the 
first  theologian  to  disciiss  the  theory  of  papal  in- 
fallibility as  an  integral  part  of  systematic  theology 
(cf.  J.  J.  I.  Ddllinger,  Das  Papstthum,  p.  133, 
Munich,  1891;  Leitner,  pp.  10-14,  denies  this). 
The  reformatory  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and 
Basel  asserted  the  superiority  of  an  ecumenical 
council  over  the  pope.  It  is  disputed  among  Roman 
Catholic  scholars  whether  Martin  V.,  in  approving 
the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  included  its 
distinct  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  a  council 
(cf.  F.  X.  Funk,  Abhandlungen  und  Untersuchungen^ 
i.  489-498,  Paderbom,  1897).  After  the  Council  of 
Trent  the  doctrine  became  a  bone  of  contention 
between  the  Galileans  and  the  Jesuits.  The  latter 
triumphed  in  the  Vatican  Council,  which  formulated 
the  new  article  of  faith,  July  18,  1870,  in  these 
words: 

"  We  teach  and  define  that  it  is  a  dogma  divinely  revealed, 
that  the  Roman  pontifif  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra — that  is, 
when,  in  discharge  of  the  office  of  pastor  and  doctor  of  all 
Christians,  by  virtue  of  his  supreme  apostolic  authority,  he 
defines  a  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals  to  be  held  by  the 
universal  Church,  by  the  divine  assistance  promised  to  him 
in  blessed  Peter  (Luke  xxii.  32) — is  possessed  of  that  in- 
fallibility with  which  the  divine  Redeemer  willed  that  his 
Qiurch  should  be  endowed  for  defining  doctrine  regarding 
faith  or  morals;  and  that  therefore  such  definitions  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  are  irreformable  of  themselvc!*,  and  not  from 
the  consent  of  the  Church." 

Papal  infallibility  was  the   chief  topic  of  the 
Vatican  Council.     When  the  vote  was  first  taken 
in  secret  session,  July  13,  601  mem- 
Its  Promul-  bers  being  present,  451  bishops  voted 
gation  by     in  the  affirmative,  88  in  the  negative, 
the  62  with  a  qualification   {placet  juxta 

Vatican  modum)^  and  over  80,  though  present 
CounciL  in  Rome,  abstained  from  voting.  On 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  the 
minority,  which  included  such  able  and  influential 
prelates  as  Darboy  of  Paris,  Schwarzenberg  of 
Prague,  Rauscher  of  Vienna,  Dupanloup  of  Or- 
gans, FOrster  of  Breslau,  Ketteler  of  Mainz,  Stross- 
mayer  of  Bosnia,  Hefele  of  Rottenburg,  and  Ken- 
rick  of  St.  Louis,  sent  a  deputation  to  the  pope,  and 


begged  him  to  modify  the  proposed  decree,  and 
make  some  concession  for  the  peace  and  unity  of 
the  Church.  But  Pius  IX.  surprised  the  deputation 
with  the  assurance  that  the  Church  had  always 
believed  in  the  unconditional  infallibility  of  the  pope. 
On  July  17  fifty-six  bishops  opposed  to  the  dogma 
sent  a  written  protest  to  the  pope,  and,  with  sixty 
additional  members  of  the  opposition,  left  Rome 
to  avoid  voting.  The  next  day,  of  the  535  members 
present  all  voted  for  the  dogma  except  Bishops 
Riccio  of  Sicily  and  Fitzgerald  of  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
who  changed  their  votes  before  the  close  of  the 
session.  After  the  vote  the  pope  read  the  decree 
of  his  own  infallibility  in  St.  Peter's. 

The  Vatican  dogma  can  not  stand  the  test  of 
history,    and   is   a   mere    pretension.     The   sixth 

ecumenical    council     (Constantinople, 
Criticism.    680)  condenmed  and  exconununicated 

Pope  Honorius  I.  (625-638)  "  as  a 
heretic  [Monothelite],  who,  with  the  help  of  the  old 
serpent,  had  scattered  deadly  error."  This  anathr 
ema  was  solemnly  repeated  by  the  seventh  and 
by  the  eighth  ecumenical  councils  (787  and  869), 
and  even  by  the  popes  themselves,  who,  down  to  the 
eleventh  century,  in  a  solemn  oath  at  their  accession, 
indorsed  the  sixth  ecumenical  council,  and  pro- 
noimced  *^  an  eternal  anathema  '*  on  the  authors  of 
the  Monothelite  heresy,  together  with  Pope  Hono- 
rius, "  because  he  had  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
perverse  doctrines  of  the  heretics."  History  knows 
of  other  heretical  popes.  Zephyrinus  (201-219)  and 
Calixtus  I.  (217-222)  were  Patripassians  [this 
charge  rests  upon  the  manifestly  prejudiced  testi- 
mony of  Hippolytus,  who  insisted  that  Patripas- 
sianism  was  logically  involved  in  their  protest 
against  ditheism,  a.  h.  n.]  ;  Liberius  signed  an 
Arian  creed  in  358;  Felix  II.  (355-358)  was  a 
decided  Arian;  Zosimus  (417)  at  first  indorsed 
the  heresy  of  Pelagius  and  Ctelestius,  whom  his 
predecessor.  Innocent  I.,  had  condenmed;  Vigilius 
(538-555)  vacillated  between  two  opposite  deci- 
sions during  the  Three  Chapter  Controversy  (q.  v.), 
and  thereby  produced  a  long  schism  in  the  West; 
John  XXII.  (d.  1334)  denounced  a  certain  opinion 
of  Nicholas  III.  and  Clement  V.  as  heretical.  Six- 
tus  V.  issued  an  edition  of  the  Latin  Bible  with 
innumerable  blunders;  Bellarmine,  the  great  Roman 
controversialist  and  infallibilist,  could  not  deny 
the  facts,  and  advised  the  printing  of  a  new  edition 
with  the  bold  statement  in  the  preface,  charging 
the  errors  of  the  infallible  pope  upon  the  fallible 
printer,  though  the  pope  had  himself  corrected  the 

proofs.  P.  AND  D.  S.  SCHAFP. 

The  arguments  adduced  by  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logians in  support  of  this  newly  defined  doctrine 
are  in  part  a  priori,  based  on  the  assumed  necessity 
of  a  central  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  faith 
and  morals  whose  decisions  shall  be  final,  and  to 
which,  moreover,  recourse  may  be  had 
The        easily  and  conveniently  when  doctrinal 
Roman     differences   and   disputes   arise.    The 
Catholic     infallible  authority  of  the  Church  in 
Statement,  her  teaching-capacity  is,  of  course,  as- 
sumed as  a  postulate,  for,  among  other 
reasons,  it  seems  to  be  clearly  implied  in  the  prom- 
ise of  Christ  to  remain  with  the  organization  founded 
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by  him  {**  the  piUar  and  ground  of  truth/ ^  I  Tim. 
ill.  15)  *'  always  even  wnto  the  end  of  the  world." 
Furtbennore,  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  in- 
fallibility aeemi  abaoluteEy  necesa&ry  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  unity  of  faith  in  the  Church,  &  con- 
tention which  IS  amply  borne  out  by  the  history 
and  doctrinal  diflintegration  of  Protestantism,  The 
infallibiUty  of  the  Church  being  thus  assumed,  the 
further  question  arijies  as  to  the  subject  of  this 
prerogative.  If  it  be  considered  to  reside  indis- 
criminately in  the  Church  as  a  whole,  it  can  clearly 
be  of  little  practii^l  benefit.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  for 
the  required  end  that  it  reside  iimply  in  the  Ecdesia 
docemi,  viz»,  in  the  hierarchical  body  of  the  bishojjs 
with  the  pope  at  their  tiead^  who  are  considered  as 
the  legitimate  sneoeBsori  of  the  Apostlee  to  whom 
the  promises  of  Christ  were  made.  For  it  is  ob* 
viously  difficult  to  ascertain  just  what  the  teaching 
of  alt  the  bishops  scattered  over  the  world  may  be 
on  a  given  point  and  at  a  given  moment;  and  ecu- 
menical councils  from  their  very  nature  can  be 
convened  only  for  more  solemn  and  momentous 
occasions.  Hence  the  affirmed  need  of  a  central 
authority  to  which  appeal  can  be  T^adily  made, 
who^  ex  eath^dm  decisions  will  enjoy  the  same  im- 
munity from  error  as  those  vouched  for  by  the 
Eccl^^ia  docens.  This  authority  Roman  CathoUcs 
recognize  in  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  traditional 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  inheritor  of  his  preroga- 
tive's; and  in  the  various  texts  which  are  adduced 
to  prove  the  primacy  of  Peter  it  m  claimed  that  the 
gift  of  infallibiKty  is  implied.  In  this  connection 
stress  is  bid  on  the  passage  of  Matthew  (xvi.  18) : 
"  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  T  will  build 
my  church,  and  the  gales  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it.^'  Here  the  lasting  security  of  the  edi- 
fice (including  doubtless  doctrinal  inerrancy)  is  de- 
rived from  Peter  the  fotmdat  ion -stone,  and  similar 
dedueiions  are  made  from  other  passages,  e.g.,  Luke 
xxii.  31  sqq.  and  John  xxi.  15  sqq.  Texts  are  abo 
brought  forward  from  a  number  of  the  Church 
Fathers,  e.g.,  Irena>uSj  showing  that  at  an  early 
date  the  see  of  Rome  was  widely  recognized  to  be 
the  center  of  cJoctrmal  as  weH  m  discipHnary  unity 
for  the  whole  Church,  and  that  her  decisions  in  that 
regard  should  be  taken  as  final 

BifiLiooiui=^v:  In  fotvor  of  the  doctrioe  may  be  dt«d; 
G.  Ciutidnj^  BlucubFaiiQ  d«  doffmatica  Botnani  pontiflt^a 
infaUibilUalK,  Romei  1S70  CMmi^fficial);  H.  £.  Maniiins, 
Petri  priviU^um.  Londoo,  IB71;  idem.  The  V&Hcan 
Decree*  in  thmr  Btaring  on  CivU  AUegianee,  ib.  1S.75»  frnul 
cf.  E,  S.  Purcell,  Lift  i>f  Cardinal  Manning,  ih.  ISflft;  V. 
Decfaompn,  L'lnfaiilibUiti  et  le  ranale  ghti^fal,  Piiria.  I860: 
F»  X.  Leitoer,  ThomiiM  v&n  A<iultw  Hber  da*  UT^ehSmte 
Lekrami  de»  Pmpvka,  Fraokfort.  1873  {itopurtant,  oppomes 
I>0] linger):  J.  H.  Newrnxm,  Letter  io  (ft*  Ihi^  «/  NorMk. 
LandonH  1874  (a  iltuallBtd  dflfpns*  in  rt-ply  to  Qladntnnp'fl 
Vatican  Decnet)'.  T*  Gmnderath.  Q^achichlB  dcs  rutikan-- 
i4chpTt  KoraiU.  3  vols.,  Trciburg,  1903-06  it  be  authoritativo 
UltfrnnoDtane  hist,  of  the  oouadll);  ef.  J,  Gibbooj^  Faith 
qf  Onr  Fathers,  chap,  xi..  New  York,  1S71 

Aj^nst  thfl  doctrine  (1),  hy  membcni  of  the  council: 
H.  L.  C.  Maretp  Du  concile  g^n^ral  H  de  ia  paix  retiffititM^ 
2  vols.*  Parii,  ISBO;  J.  Friedrioh,  Doctimfnta  od  iltua- 
trandum  coneilium  Vaticanum,  NtirdliDgeo,  1871  (eon tarns 
a  number  of  Important  documentik^  ojnoim'  tbem  Darhoy'ii 
La  Liberti  du  fonctJe  et  VinfaiUibiliU,  and  Kenrick'H  Conda 
in  ti^ncitiQ  Vaticano  habenda  ei  non  habita);  C«  J.  Hefele, 
CauKi  tiofutrii  paptx,  Naples,  1870;  idem,  HanaHut  und 
dot  aechiU  allg^mdne  ConciL  TObingen,  1S70.  Eng.  tr&nil, 
in  FrtMhyterian  Quarterly  Rem^Wt  April,  1872.  {2)  by 
QatiioUcii  aot  membcm  of  the  cioiindl:    J,  J.  X.  vod  Dol'^ 
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linger.  Bwr  Papafundda$  Cem^k  Ijdpmc,  1866.  Eq|(,  trt&il_ 
London,  new  ecL  by  J.  Friedrieh,  Do*  PaptitiMm,  MuniHi, 
lfi02;  idem,  U^xr  die  Unfehibarkeitt-Adrae^,  ik  IST^ 
J.  iMta^n,  Dot  w^ik^nitdte  D^ffma  van  dm  Unam- 
eaiepi^copat  und  der  Vn/ddbarkeit  dee  Pape£e%  4  9Qk< 
Bonn,  1871-70:  J,  Frisdrich,  Dae  vaHkanieiche  €m^ 
Z  Tols.^  lb.  1877-87;  idem,  I(fna£  von  DuUinffer^  3  toIl, 
Uuniok  l8ftS-1901.  {^)  by  Prat^3t&nt4&i  W.  E.  Gbd- 
itone,  The  Vatican  Decreee  in  their  Bearing  tm  CirU  Aik- 
ffmnee.  London.  1774,  ed,.  vith  a  bJst.  of  tb«  Doundl  and  ibe 
tcKt  of  the  d««nne^  by  P.  SchaS,  New  York.  1875;  iffem, 
Vatieaniem^  an  Anmcer  ta  Rejrtmif*  and  iUjdieM,  h&^m, 
1875;  Sohalf,  Creerf*,  i.  147-18©,  ii.  234-271. 
UfFANCY,  ARABIC  GOSPEL  OF  THE.  Se« 
Apocrypha,  B^  I.,  6. 

INFANT  BAPTISM.    See  BAPriau. 
INFANT    COMMUNIOH. 
v.,  j  L 

UfFAUT  SALVATIOll:  The  doctrines  of  mfant 
damnatioQ  and  of  Doo-elect  Lnfants  were  urduiowiiU) 
the  early  Church.  That  the  baptism  of 
Primitive  infaBts  was  often  poetponed  to  Easter 
&nd  week  (see  Bajtibm,  OX.,  5)  proves  thftt 
Roman  it  was  not  ooosidered  a  loss  to  the 
Catholic  child  to  die  unbaptijsed.  But  as  sacer- 
Dottrine.  dotal  and  ecclesiastical  ideas  spread  ia 
the  Church,  baptisni  was  more  aad 
more  emphasised,  until  in  the  fourth  century 
Gregory  N&zianzen  and  Amhroee  could  say  that 
unbaptLxed  children  could  not  be  aaved.  It  wa3 
Augustine  who  first  taught  the  damnation  of  infanta 
(see  Baptism,  IL,  1,  f  3);  but  their  aufierings, 
though  eternal,  are  of  the  mildest  character  (De 
pecaitamm.  meriiu^  L  13);  indeed^  it  seemed  to  him 
doubtful  vrhelher  they  were  punished  at  all  The 
Roman  Church,  ac»3epting  Augustine^a  conceptions 
of  the  necessity  of  baptism  to  salvation  and  of  the 
mildness  of  the  punishment  of  those  infants  who 
died  un  baptized}  agreed  with  him  that  they  were 
sent  to  heU  and  assigned  to  them  a  distinct  place 
in  it,  the  limbns  infantium  or  puerarum  (aee  LiMara; 
cf^  Thomas  Aquinas^  Sumwia,  III.,  quffist.  bcviii.  2^ 
Sup.  quiest.  Ixxi.  7).  The  Council  of  Trent  refused 
to  commit  itself  to  a  decision,  though  affirming  the 
neoefisity  of  bapttHm  (Session  v.  4) ;  and,  since  tbeA, 
some  theologians  have  followed  Peter  Lombard  in 
the  supposition  that  infants  suQ'er  some  sort  of 
misery  in  punishment  of  original  sin  (Bell&rmine. 
De  amiamone  grati^s^  vi.  6);  others,  tike  Cardmil 
Celestino  Sfondrati  {Nodus  prmle^limjtwnu  ditso' 
iiduE,  Rome,  1697,  I„  i,  23),  have  maintained  that 
they  enjoy  aa  much  happtneas  as  they  are  capable  of. 
Perrone  representst  probably,  the  prevalent  view 
when  be  says  (v.  275)  that  they  suffer  only  the  lack 
of  the  beatific  vision;  they  are  in  "  a  (Mndition  of 
pure  nature."  Andj  further,  Roman  Catholic  thec^ 
logians  teach  that  the  desire  for  baptism,  even  on 
the  part  of  unborn  children,  is  accepted  for  the 
baptism  itself;  therefore^  there  need  be  no  feais 
for  child  re  ti  of  Christians  who  die  in  infancy. 

The  first  to  enter  the  Lists  against  the  theory  of 

the  neoeesity  of  baptism  to  infant  salvation  wns 

Zwingli.      He    taught    that    all   elect 

Proteitant  children  who  die  in  infancy  are  saved, 

Confessional  w^hether   they   are   baptised    or   not, 

Statements,  whether    pagan    or    Christian;     and, 

further^  that  all  who  die  in  infancy  are 

elect,  since  their  e^rly  death  ia  a  token  of  God's 

peculiar  mercy,  and  theiefore  of  their  aalvatioa. 
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Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  taught  the  necessity  of 
baptism  to  salvation;  and  this  doctrine  is  part  of 
the  Lutheran  creed,  involving  baptismal  r^enera- 
tion.  Calvin  held  to  election  in  regard  to  infants, 
and  speaks  thus: 

"  As  to  infanta,  they  seem  to  perish,  not  by  their  own 
fault,  but  by  the  fault  of  another.  But  there  is  a  double 
solution.  Though  sin  does  not  yet  appear  in  them,  yet  it  is 
latent;  for  they  bear  corruption  shut  up  in  the  soul,  so  that 
before  God  they  are  damnable."  "  That  infants  who  are 
to  be  saved  (as,  certainly,  out  of  that  age  some  are  saved) 
must  be  previously  regenerated  by  the  Lord  is  clear." — 
IruHtutet,  iv.,  xvi  17. 

This  doctrine  of  infant  salvation  through  election 
is  expressed  in  the  Calvinistic  symbols.  The  Canons 
of  the  Synod  of  DoH  (1619)  declare: 

**  Since  we  are  to  judge  of  the  will  of  God  from  his  word 
(which  testifies  that  the  children  of  believers  are  holy,  not 
by  nature,  but  in  virtue  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  in  which 
they,  together  with  the  parents,  are  comprehended),  godly 
parents  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of  the  election  and  salva- 
tion of  their  children  whom  it  pleaseth  God  to  call  out  of 
this  life  in  their  infancy." — Firtt  Head  of  Doctrine,  art.  xvii. 

And  the  Westminster  Confession  (1648): 

"  The  grace  promised  \}n  baptism]  is  not  only  offered,  but 
really  exhibited  and  conferred,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  such 
(whether  of  age  or  infants)  as  that  grace  belongeth  unto, 
according  to  the  counsel  of  God's  own  will,  in  his  appointed 
time." — xxxviii.  6.  "  Elect  infants  dying  in  infancy  are 
regenerated  and  saved  by  Christ,  through  the  Spirit,  who 
worketh  when  and  where  and  how  he  pleaseth." — x.  3. 

But  the  Second  Scotch  Confession  (1580)  says: 

"  We  abhor  and  detest  ...  his  [the  pope's]  cruel  judg- 
ment against  infants  dying  without  baptism." — Cf.  Schaff, 
Creeds,  vol.  iii.,  p.  482. 

Since  Calvinists  distinguish  between  elect  and 
non-elect  infants,  it  is  not  strange  that  some  of 
their  theologians  have  spoken  of  elect  and  repro- 
bate infants.    Thus  Musculus  says: 

"  Since,  therefore,  this  discrimination  of  elect  and  repro- 
bate in  new-bom  infants  is  hidden  from  our  judgment,  it  is 
not  fitting  that  we  should  inquire  into  it.  lest  by  ignorance 
we  reject  vessels  of  grace." — Loci  eommunee,  336. 

And  the  Swiss  theologians  at  the  Synod  of  Dort 
said: 

*'  That  there  is  an  election  and  reprobation  of  infants,  no 
less  than  of  adults,  we  can  not  deny  in  the  face  of  God,  who 
loves  and  hates  unborn  children." — Ada  eynod.  Dort.  judic. 
40. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Arminians  re- 
sumed Zwingli's  position,  and,  consistently  with 
their  theory  that  original  sin  was  not  punishable 
apart  from  actual  transgression,  taught  the  general 
salvation  of  infants;  so  do  the  Methodists  and  Bap- 
tists to-day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lutherans, 
and  all  others  who  teach  baptismal  regeneration, 
are  logically  shut  up  to  the  view  that  all  who  die 
unbaptized  are  lost.  Also  the  Rev.  John  Henry 
Blunt,  speaking,  doubtless,  for  High-churchmen 
generally,  says: 

"  It  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  doubted  that  they  do  sustain 
a  loss,  of  whatever  kind.  In  the  Inaiilution  of  a  Chrietian 
Man,  the  Church  of  England  declares,  *  Insomuch  as  infants 
and  children  dying  in  their  infancy  shall  undoubtedly  be 
saved  thereby  (i.e.,  by  baptism),  else  not.'  In  the  last 
revision  of  the  Prayer-Book  is  read,  '  It  is  certain  by  Clod's 
word  that  children  which  are  baptized,  dying  before  they 
commit  actual  sin,  are  undoubtedly  saved':  in  other  words, 
we  are  certain  of  the  future  happiness  of  the  baptised,  but 
have  no  assurance  of  the  salvation  of  the  unbaptised  infant. 


The  question  must  thus  be  left  in  obscurity,  as  we  have  no 
sufficient  warrant  to  go  beyond  the  cautious  statement  of 
our  QhMieh."— {Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  Hiatorical  The- 
oiogy,  p.  346,  note  1,  London,  1870.) 

But  the  tendency  is  toward  milder  views.   It  may 
well  be  questioned  if  there  be  a  single  living  Lu- 
theran theologian  of  high  standing  who 
Modem     confines  the  grace  of  salvation  to  bap- 
Tendencies,  tized  infants.    So  too  with  the  Calvin- 
ists the  heart  is  stronger  than  logic.  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge  teaches  emphatically  the  salvation 
of  all  infants  who  die  in  infancy,  and  asserts  that 
this  is  the  "  common  doctrine  of  Evangelical  Prot- 
estants "  (Systematic  Theology,  i.  26).     The  West- 
minster Confession  x.  3  (ut  sup.)  was  supplemented 
in  1903  for  their  own  use  by  American  Presbyte- 
rians by  the  following  ''declaratory  statement'': 

"It  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  teaching  that  any  who 
die  in  infancy  are  lost.  We  believe  that  all  dying  in  infancy 
are  included  in  the  election  of  grace,  and  are  regenerated 
and  saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who  works  when 
and  where  and  how  he  pleases." 

BiBLXoaRAPHT:  Besides  the  pertinent  sections  in  the  works 
on  theology  and  on  history  of  dogma,  e.g.,  Hamack, 
Dogma,  ii.  142-143,  v.  175  sqq.,  consult:  C.  P.  Krauth,  In- 
fant Salvation  in  the  Calvinistic  System,  Philadelphia* 
1874;  O.  W.  Bethune,  Early  Lost,  Early  Saved,  London, 
1866;  W.  E.  Schenck,  Children  in  Heaven,  Philadelphia. 
1866;  L.  M.  Ayer,  Infant  Salvation  according  to  Qt/s 
BibU,  New  York,  1879;  E.  N.  White,  Why  InfanU  are 
Baptized,  ib.,1000. 

IllFRALAPSARIANISM:  The  doctrine  that  God 
for  his  own  glory  determined:  (1)  to  create  the 
world;  (2)  to  permit  the  fall  of  man;  (3)  to  elect 
from  the  mass  of  fallen  men  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude as  "  vessels  of  mercy  "  ;  (4)  to  send  his  Son  for 
their  redemption;  (5)  to  leave  the  residue  of  man- 
kind to  suffer  the  just  punishment  of  their  sins. 
This  is  the  common  doctrine  of  Augustinians,  and 
is  taught  in  the  Calvinistic  symbolical  books.  It  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  Supralapsarianism  (q.v.), 
the  theory  of  some  Calvinists,  and  is  the  same  as 
sublapsarianism;  see  Calvinism;  Predestination. 

niFULA.  See  Vestments  and  Insignia,  Eccle- 
siastical. 

IllGE,  WILLIAM  RALPH:  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Crayke,  a  village  of  Yorkshire,  June  6,  1860. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  King's  College, 
Cambridge  (B.A.,  1883),  where  he  was  fellow 
(1886-88).  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  1888  and 
ordained  priest  in  }892,  and  was  incorporated  M.A. 
at  Oxford  in  1889,  being  fellow  and  tutor  of  Hert- 
ford College,  Oxford,  from  that  year  until  1904. 
He  was  also  assistant  master  at  Eton  College  in 
1884-88,  and  since  1905  has  been  vicar  of  All 
Saints',  Knightsbridge,  London.  He  was  examining 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Lichfield  in  1902,  select 
preacher  at  Oxford  in  1893-95  and  1903-05,  and  at 
Cambridge  in  1901,  moderator  at  Oxford  in  1895-96 
and  1903-04,  Bampton  lecturer  in  1899,  and  Pad- 
dock lecturer  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  1906.  He  has  written  Society  in  Rome 
under  the  Ccesars  (London,  1886);  Christian  Mysti- 
cism (1899);  Faith  and  Knowledge  (Edinburgh, 
1904);  Lightf  Life,  and  Love;  Setections  from  the 
German  Mystics  (London,  1904);  Studies  of  English 
Mystics  (1906);  Truth  and  Falsehood  in  Religion 
(1906);  Personal  Idealism  and  Mydidam   (1907); 
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and  All  Saints*  Sermons  (1907),  besides  contribu- 
ting two  essays  to  ContenHo  VeriiatU  (London, 
1002). 

INGERSOLL   LECTURES    ON    IMMORTALITY. 

See  Immortalitt,  VIII. 

HfGHAM,  BENJAMIIV:  The  ''Yorkshire  Evan- 
gelist ";  b.  at  Ossett  (8  m.  s.s.w.  of  Leeds),  York- 
shire, June  11,  1712;  d.  atAberford  (9  m.  e.n.e.  of 
Leeds),  Yorkshire,  1772.  He  studied  at  the  gram- 
mar school,  Batley,  and  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford 
(B.A.,  1734),  where  he  became  one  of  the  most 
active  members  of  the  little  band  of  Methodists 
led  by  John  and  Charles  Wesley.  He  received  epis- 
copal ordination  in  1735,  but  the  following  October 
he  sailed  with  the  Wesleys  for  America,  where  he 
spent  thirteen  months  in  missionary  work.  While 
in  America  he  had  been  attracted  by  the  Moravians. 
After  a  visit  to  their  headquarters  at  Hermhut,  and 
to  Count  Zinzendorf  at  Marienbom,  he  joined  the 
brotherhood  in  England  and  practically  became 
the  head  of  the  Moravians  in  Yorkshire.  He 
preached  extensively  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire, 
and  formed  there  numerous  societies,  which  he 
formally  transferred  to  the  Moravians  in  July,  1742. 
After  his  marriage  in  1741  to  Lady  Margaret  Has- 
tings, sister-in-law  of  the  Countess  of  Himtingdon, 
he  removed  to  Aberford,  but  continued  his  work 
as  evangelist  at  large.  In  1753  he  withdrew  from 
the  Moravians,  taking  with  him  eighty  of  the 
societies  founded  by  him.  Thus  came  into  existence 
the  Inghamites.  This  sect  had  its  conferences,  and 
at  one  of  them  Ingham  was  elected  general  overseer, 
or  bishop.  In  1755  Ingham  attended  Wesley's  con- 
ference at  Leeds  and  suggested  an  amalgamation 
of  his  societies  with  the  Methodists.  Charles  Wesley 
favored  the  idea,  but  John  declined  Inghan\'s  over- 
tures, and  the  plan  fell  through.  In  1760  Ingham 
adopted  the  views  of  John  Glas  and  Robert  Sande- 
man,  the  founder  of  the  Sandemanians.  The  bitter 
controversy  which  ensued  upon  this  change  of 
doctrine  completely  disrupted  his  Church.  Out  of 
the  eighty-odd  societies  ruled  over  by  him,  only 
thirteen  remained  loyal.  Most  of  them  joined  the 
Methodists.  Ingham  published  an  exposition  of  his 
Sandemanian  views  in  A  Discourse  on  the  Faith 
and  Hope  of  the  Gospel  (Leeds,  1763). 
Bibliooraphy:  L.  Tyerman,  Tfut  Oxford  Methodists,  Memories 

of  .  .  .  Inffham,  New  York,  1873;   DNB,  xxviii.  434. 

HfGMAN,  ANDERS  VILHELM:  Finnish  Bible 
translator;  b.  1819;  d.  at  Helsingfors  Sept.  5,  1877. 
He  was  ordained  in  1845,  and  in  1864  was  appointed 
professor  of  exegetical  theology  in  the  University  of 
Helsingfors.  As  a  youth  he  joined  the  movement 
of  Finnish  pietism  which  for  three  decades  had 
animated  the  Church  of  Finland,  and  stood  in  inti- 
mate connection  with  a  national  revival  which 
awakened  a  keen  interest  in  the  Finnish  language. 
Ingman  was  seized  by  the  inspiration  of  the  new 
movement,  and  his  first  literary  work  was  an  attempt 
to  translate  the  first  chapters  of  Thucydides  into 
Finnish  (1841) .  With  F.  O.  Durchman  he  published 
a  translation  of  Luther's  HausposHUe  (2  vols.,  Hel- 
singfors, 1848-50).  As  the  last  Finnish  translation  of 
the  Bible,  dating  from  1776,  had  become  antiquated, 
he  published,  in  1859,  a  new  translation  which  has 


not  yet  been  surpassed.  In  1868  he  b^gan  to  pi 
lish  a  series  of  scientific  expositions  of  the  Bibk, 
Raamatun  sdiiyksid  A.  W.  IngmaniUa  (6  vok, 
1868-73),  which  was  to  serve  students  of  thedog 
and  clergymen  as  a  guide  for  a  deeper  penetratioQ 
of  the  Scripture.  He  also  published  in  Siiredish 
Uppsattser  i  bibliskt  teologiska  dmnen  (4  vok, 
1865-67);  J.  T.  Becks  Theologiska  karakter  (1S66), 
and  Bibliska  hetrakteUer  (2  vols.,  1868-72). 

(J.  A.  Cederbebg.) 

I1I6RAM,  ARTHUR  FOLEY  WINIIINGTOH:  I 
Church  of  England  bishop  of  London;  b.  at  Stan-  I 
ford  (11  m.  n.w.  of  Worcester),  Worcestershire.  ' 
Jan.  26,  1858.  He  was  educated  at  Keble  College. 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1881),  and  was  ordered  deacon  and  ' 
ordained  priest  in  1884.  After  being  a  private  tutor 
in  1881-84,  he  was  curate  of  St.  Mary's,  Shrewsbury 
(1884-85),  and  private  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of 
Lichfield  (1885-^).  He  was  head  of  Oxford  House, 
Bethnal  Green,  London  (1888-97),  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  St.  Albans  (1890-97),  and  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  (1891-97),  rector  of  Bethnal  Green 
(1895-97),  and  rural  dean  of  Spitalfields  (1896-97); 
canon  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  (1897-1901),  and 
treasurer  of  the  same  (1898-1901).  In  1897  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Stepney  (suffragan  to  the 
bishop  of  London),  and  four  years  later  (1901)  wu 
translated  to  his  present  diocese  of  London.  He 
has  written  Old  Testament  Difficulties  (London, 
1890);  New  Testament  Difficulties  (1892);  Chyrdi 
DifficiiUies  (1893);  Work  in  Great  Cities  (1895); 
The  Men  who  Crucify  Christ  (1896);  Christ  and  His 
Friends  (1897);  Banners  of  the  Christian  Faiik 
(1899);  Popular  Objections  to  Christianity  (1899); 
Reasons  for  Faith  (1900);  The  Afterglow  of  a  Gr&i 
Reign{\90l);  Under  the  Dome  (1902);  Addressetin 
Holy  Week  (1902);  The  Faith  of  Church  and  Natim  \ 
(1904);  and  The  Call  of  the  Father  (sermons,  1907).      ! 

UIGULF   (INGULPHUS):    Abbot    of    Crowland 
(Croyland);   b.  in  London  c.  1030;  d.  at  Crowland 
(14  m.  e.n.e.  of  Stamford),  Lincolnshire,  Nov.  16, 
1109.     He  became  secretary  to  William,  duke  of 
Normandy,   in   1051,   and,   after  having  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  entered  the  monastery  of 
St.  Wandrille  in  Normandy,  where  he  became  prior. 
In  1086  he  was  appointed  by  his  former  patron, 
now  king  of  England,  to  the  abbatial  stall  of  Crow- 
land, being  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  appointed 
to  high  office  during  the  Conqueror's  reign.    He  is 
known  for  the  Historia  seu  descriptio  abbatice  Crcy- 
landensiSf  which  was  long  attributed  to  him.    This 
work,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Arundel  manuscript, 
no.  178,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  now  known  to 
be  a  forgery  dating  from  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century,  though  H.  S.  English  and  Birch  claim  that 
it  is  a  mutilation,  or  a  reconstruction,  of  a  genuine 
original  by  Ingulf.    It  was  printed  by  Sir  Henry 
Savile  in  his  Rerum  anglicarum  scriptores  post  Bedam 
(pp.  484-^20,  London,  1596;   reprinted,  Frankfort, 
1600,  pp.  850-916);    also  by  W.  Fuhnan,  with  a 
continuation  falsely  attributed  to  Peter  of  Blois 
and  other  continuations,  in  the  Rerum  anglieantm 
veteres  (pp.  1-107,  Oxford,  1684);  and  more  recently 
by  Walter  de  Gray  Birch  in  the  Chronicle  of  Cro^ 
land  Abbey  (Wisbech,  1883).    There  is  a  translation 
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of  it  by  H.  T.  Riley  in  Bohn's  ArUiquarian  Library 
(vol.  xxix.,  London,  1854);  also  one  by  J.  Steven- 
son in  Church  Hiatoriana  of  England  (vol.  iii.,  Lon- 
don, 1854). 

Bxbuoobapht:  The  only  early  souroe  ia  Orderictis  Vitslia, 
EceL  Hiat.  of  England  and  Normandy,  in  Bohn*»  Anti- 
qtuxrian  Library,  4  vols.,  London,  1853-54.  Consult:  F. 
Liebermann,  in  NA,  xviii.  226-267  ('*  masterly  ");  T. 
Wright.  Biographia  Britannica  literaria,  ii.  28-33,  ib.  1846; 
T.  D.  Hardy,  DetcripHve  Catalogue  of  Materials,  ii  58-64, 
128-129,  in  Rolla  Series,  no.  26,  ib.  1865;  H.  8.  English, 
Croyland  and  Burgh,  ib.  1871  (holds  to  genuineness  of  the 
History);  E.  A.  Freeman.  Norman  Conquest,  iv.  600-602, 
090.  Oxford.  1879;  O.  Delarc.  in  Retme  des  guestians 
historiques,  xti  (1887),  337-381;  W.  G.  Searle,  Ingulf  and 
the  Historia  Croylandensis,  Cambridge,  1894;  Gross, 
Sources,  p.  187;    DNB,  xxix.  16-17. 

INHERITAIICE,  HEBREW.  See  Family  and 
Marriage  Relations,  Hebrew. 

INNER    AUSTRIA,    THE    REFORMATION    IN. 

I.  The  Refonnation:  Since  the  fifteenth  century 
the  name  **  Inner  Austria  "  has  been  given  to  the 
lands  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Camiola.  As  early 
as  1411  they  formed  an  independent  administrative 
group,  with  Graz  as  the  seat  of  government. 
Elcclesiastically  they  belonged  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Salzburg  and  the  patriarchate  of  Aquileja. 
Medieval  opposition  to  the  papacy  manifested  itself 
here  at  an  early  time,  and  humanistic  studies  were 
pursued  with  especial  zeal.  The  great  religious 
movement  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  a  still 
greater  effect,  a  result  due  to  the  gross  abuses  of 
the  clergy.  The  monasteries  became  empty,  there 
was  a  general  lack  of  priests,  and  the  Protestant 
nobility  acquired  a  considerable  part  of  the  eccle- 
siastical possessions.  The  Salzburg  synod  of  1549 
furnished  proof  that  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  possibly 
also  Canliola  had  been  thoroughly  penetrated  by 
Protestantism.  While  Ferdinand  I.  used  his  ut^ 
most  powers  to  preserve  the  old  doctrine,  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  make  concessions  after  the 
heavy  defeat  of  Charles  V.  by  Maurice  of  Saxony. 
Ferdinand  refused  to  recognize  the  terms  of  the 
religious  peace  on  the  groimd  that  his  estates  were 
not  imperial,  but  he  permitted  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  kinds.  The  leader  of  the 
Protestants  was  Hans  Ungnad,  governor-general  of 
Styria.  On  accoimt  of  his  interest  in  the  Protestant 
cause  he  fell  into  disgrace  and  went  into  exile,  first 
to  Saxony,  then  to  Wurttemburg,  where  he  carried 
on  an  active  propaganda  among  the  southern  Slavs. 

The  best  hopes  were  awakened  on  the  accession  of 
Maximilian  II.  (1564),  the  only  representative  of 
the  Hapsburg  dynasty  who  had  inclinations  toward 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  but  he  subordinated  his 
religious  convictions  to  his  political  ambitions, 
especially  when,  after  the  tragic  end  of  Don  Carlos, 
the  prospect  of  the  possession  of  Spain  opened 
itself  to  the  Hapsburg  dynasty.  His  brother, 
Charles  II.,  the  proper  ruler  of  Inner  Austria,  ful- 
filled still  less  the  expectations  of  the  Protestants, 
but  he  was  powerless  against  the  growth  of  the  new 
religious  spirit.  The  clergy  had  given  up  celibacy, 
the  cup  was  administered  to  the  laity,  and  mass 
was  read  in  German.  The  administration  of  the 
coimtry  and  almost  all  municipal  offices  were  in 
the  hands  of  Protestants,  and  even  the  personnel 
of  the  court  belonged  to  the  Augsburg  Confession. 


In  the  political  assemblies  the  Protestants  had  a 
large  majority.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventies 
Charles  II.  adopted  a  course  more  in  accord  with 
the  policy  of  the  Jesuits,  but  his  financial  difficulties 
compelled  him,  in  the  treaties  of  Graz  (1572)  and 
Bruck-on-the-Mur  (1578),  to  make  concessions  to 
the  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  He 
promised  not  to  use  violence,  and  allowed  the 
Protestants  in  Graz  and  Judenburg,  Laibach  and 
Klagenfurt  to  build  their  own  churches  and  schools. 
In  the  capitals,  Graz,  Klagenfurt,  and  Laibach, 
there  was  now  instituted  a  special  administrative 
department  of  churches  and  schools.  A  church 
order  binding  for  all  Protestants  of  Inner  Austria 
was  drawn  up  and,  with  the  concessions  of  the  arch- 
duke, was  regarded  by  the  Protestants  as  a  charter 
which  would  protect  them  against  all  future  per- 
secutions. The  cathedral  school  in  Graz  became 
a  sort  of  Protestant  university,  and  the  number  of 
Protestant  clei^gymen  was  increased. 

n.  The  Counterreformation:  With  the  great  con- 
cessions of  Bruck,  Protestantism  in  Inner  Austria 
had  reached  its  culminating-point.  There  was  con- 
sternation at  the  papal  court  when  it  received  the 
news  of  the  concessions  of  the  archduke,  and  it  was 
feared  that  the  movement  would  spread  into  Vene- 
tian territory.  A  nuncio  appeared  in  Graz,  the 
archduke  was  put  under  the  ban,  and  every  means 
was  tried  to  withdraw  the  concessions  made  to  the 
Protestants.  The  archduke  was  not  disinclined  to 
retract,  and  the  courts  of  Munich,  Innsbruck,  Salz- 
burg and  Prague  supported  the  cause  of  Romanism. 
In  Munich  there  took  place  in  Oct.,  1579,  a  discus- 
sion in  which  the  principles  for  carrying  on  the 
Counterreformation  in  Inner  Austria  were  laid  down. 
The  reactionary  movement  proceeded  slowly,  but 
surely.  Protestant  church-service  was  at  first 
abolished  in  cities  and  market^towns,  and  Evan- 
gelical preachers  and  teachers  were  expelled. 
Bavarians  were  sent  to  the  court  of  Graz,  and  the 
best  positions  in  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  were 
occupied  by  Bavarians.  After  a  few  years,  Styria 
presented  an  entirely  changed  view.  Citizens 
emigrated  to  live  according  to  their  faith  in  Evan- 
gelical localities,  and  a  strictly  Catholic  imiversity 
was  erected  in  Graz  and  deUvercd  to  the  Jesuits 
to  suppress  the  Protestant  school.  To  restrain  the 
increase  of  Protestant  citizens,  the  "  Catholic 
citizens'  oath  "  was  required  of  every  candidate  for 
citizenship.  The  Protestant  citizens  in  Graz  were 
prohibited  from  visiting  the  Protestant  cathedral 
church,  and  whoever  allowed  his  children  to  be 
baptized  or  married  in  it  was  punished.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  entire  nobility  of  all  three  countries 
and  the  Protestant  princes  of  the  empire  asked  for 
the  intervention  of  Emperor  Rudolf  II.  in  behalf 
of  the  oppressed  citizens. 

In  1595  Ferdinand  II.  (q.v.)  succeeded  Archduke 
Charles  in  the  rule  of  Inner  Austria,  and  dealt  the 
final  and  decisive  blow  to  the  Protestants.  First 
the  Protestant  administrative  departments  in  Graz, 
Judenburg,  and  Laibach  were  abolished,  and  the 
Protestant  clergymen  were  expelled  from  the 
country.  Then  there  was  started  a  campaign 
against  Protestant  citizens  and  peasants,  against 
Protestant  churches,  cemeteries,  and  schools,  add 
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after  the  cause  had  succeeded  in  Styria  and  Camiola, 
it  was  carried  through  in  Carinthia.  If  any  Protes- 
tant citizen  or  peasant  was  not  willing  to  become 
Catholic,  he  was  expelled,  but  not  before  he  had 
paid  the  tenth  part  of  hi^  f  .rtiinc  as  a  fine.  Protes- 
tant Bibles,  prayer-books,  hymn-books,  and  other 
books  of  devotion  were  burned  in  great  heaps.  The 
Roman  Catholics  were  successful  because  no  one 
in  all  three  countries  thought  of  resistance  after  the 
legal  means  of  petitions  and  complaints  had  been 
exhausted.  The  nobility  remained  faithful  to  the 
old  dynasty,  and  their  entreaties  for  the  persecuted 
were  of  no  avail.  The  old  concessions  were  at  first 
left  intact  for  the  nobility,  but  in  1598  their  clergy- 
men were  expelled  from  the  castles,  and  they  them- 
selves were  punished  if  by  any  chance  they  permitted 
their  children  to  be  baptized  abroad.  Thus  the 
emigration  of  peasants  and  citizens  was  augmented 
by  that  of  lords  and  knights.  It  is  impossible  to 
calculate  the  number  of  the  exiled,  but  it  would 
have  been  still  larger  if  there  had  not  been  left, 
especially  among  the  peasants,  the  hope  of  better 
times;  "  conversion  "  in  most  cases  was  merely 
external.  The  harmful  effect  upon  the  spiritual 
development  of  the  country  was  soon  noticeable; 
there  ensued  a  general  spiritual  stagnation.  The 
Protestant  nobility  was  tolerated  for  a  time,  but 
when  Ferdinand  II.  stood  upon  the  height  of  his 
triumphs  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  he  ordered  their 
expulsion  in  1628. 

In  this  way  Inner  Austria  was  purified  of  heretics. 
After  a   few   decades  everything  was  apparently 
quiet,  but  in  Upper  Carinthia  and  Upper  Styria 
it  often  became  evident  that  Protestantism  secretly 
continued   to   live;    the   commissions   which   were 
sent  out  from  time  to  time  learned  to  their  con- 
sternation that  the  peasants  were  not  yet  converted. 
In  many  a  home  there  was  found  an  old  Bible,  a 
Protestant  hymn-book  or  book  of  devotion  to  which 
people  in  unobserved  moments  looked  for  guidance 
and  consolation.    When  Emperor  Joseph,  in  1781, 
issued  the  edict  of  toleration,  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  Protestants  arose  to  form  new  congrega- 
tions. (J.  LOSERTH.) 
Bibliography:    Sources    are:    B.    Raupacb,    EvangelUches 
Oesterreich,  6  vol.s..   Hamburg,   17.32-44;    G.  E.  Waldau, 
Oeschichte   der  ProlestarUen   in    Oealerreich  .   .  .  1620   bU 
auf  die  neueste  Zeit,  2  vols.,  Anypach,  1784;    J.  Loserth, 
Die  tteierische  Religionepacifikation  1572-78,  Graz,   1898; 
idem,   in   Wiener  Archiven,   ib.    1898;     idem,   Brief e  und 
Akten  tur  8teienn^rkiach,en  Ge»chichte,  Gras,  1899  (the  last 
three  deal  especially  with  the  Reformation).    Sources  for 
the  Counter-Reformation  are:    D.   Rungiua,  Bericht  und 
Erinnerung  von  der  .  .  .  hdptiechen   Ver/olguno,   Witten- 
berg, 1601;    J.  Rosolenz,  Orilndlicher  Gegenbericht  auf  den 
faUchen   Bericht  .  .  .  Davidie    Rungii,    Graz,    1607;     G. 
Stobaei  de  Palmaburga,  EpiatoUe  ad  divereoa,  Vienna,  1758; 
Akten   und    Korrespondemen   zur   Geechichte   der    Gegen- 
refomuUion  in  Innerdsterreich,'  ed.  J.  Loserth,  3  vols.,  ib. 
1898-1907;   WiUelebacher  Briefe,  ed.  F.   Stieve.   Munich, 
1885-1892. 

Consult  especially  the  careful  and  authoritative  studies 
of  J.  Loserth:  Geechichte  der  Reformation  und  Gegenrefor^ 
mation  in  den  inner deterreichiachen  L&ndern,  Stuttgart, 
1898;  idem,  Der  Huldiffungaatreitnach  demTode  .  .  .  Karla 
II.,  Graz,  1898;  idem,  in  Archiv  fUr  daterreichiache  Ge- 
Mchichte,  vols.  Ixxxiv.,  Ixxxv.,  Ixxxviii.  Also  consult: 
F.  von  Hurter,  Geackichte  dea  Kaiaera  Ferdinand  //.,  11 
vols.,  Schaflfhauscn,  1850-64:  M.  Robitach,  Geackichte  dea 
Proteaiantiemua  in  Steiermark,  Graz.  1859;  B.  Czerwenka, 
Die  KhevenhHUer,  ib.  1867;  M.  Philippeon,  La  Conire-Rivo' 
Itition  reliffieuae  au  xvi.  nicU,  Brussels,  1884;   L.  Schuster, 


FOraibiachof  Martin  Brenner,  Graz.  1808;   A,  R.  Pfeomaf 
ton,   The  Counter-Reformation  in  Europe,  London,  188^ 

F.  Ilwof,  Der  Proteatantiamua  in   Steiermark,  Gm,  1900: 
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HfNERE  MISSION. 

Biblical  and  Historical  Bams  (§1). 
Earlier  History  of  the  Society  (§  2). 
Its  Objects  and  Agencies  (§  3). 
History  to  1870  (J  4). 
HLstory  since  1870  (§  5). 

The  phrase  innere  Mission  is  applied  in  Gcmttny 

to  organized  effort  to  promote  the  spiritual  and 

bodily  welfare  of  the  destitute  and  in- 

X.  Biblical   different  who  are,  at  least  nominally, 
and         within  the  Church;   it  is  also  the  name 

Historical  of  a  society  which  has  devoted  it^ 
Basis.  to  this  work  with  much  success.  The 
need  for  such  "  inner  "  mission  work 
and  the  actual  existence  of  it  is  illustrated  in  Old- 
Testament  history,  which  shows  a  service  of  wit- 
nesses ordered  by  God  outside  of  the  law  within 
Israel  in  the  continuous  struggle  against  paganism. 
The  mission  of  Christ  himself  was  primarily  to  the 
people  of  Israel  (Matt.  xv.  24,  x.  ^-6) ;  i.e.,  it  was 
an  inner  mission.  The  apostles  were  compelled  to 
guard  against  Judaistic  and  pagan  corruption  in 
the  Christian  congregations  (I  Cor.  v.  1  sqq.,  vL  18; 
etc.).  The  acceptance  of  Christianity  as  the  State 
religion  by  Constantine,  the  development  of  the 
Occidental  Church  into  a  legal  institution  mid  with 
it  the  corruption  of  divine  truth  by  human  doctrine 
and  superstition,  and  the  ignorance  and  demoralin- 
tion  of  clergy  and  laity  led,  in  the  medieval  Churdi, 
to  a  reaction  which  culminated  in  the  Reformation- 
described  by  Wichem  as  a  great  act  of  the  inner 
mission.  After  the  barren  controversies  of  the  dog- 
maticians  in  the  post-Reformation  period,  Spenerand 
Francke  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  renovation  of 
the  inner  life  of  Christianity  in  the  return  to  its 
sources  and  to  a  practical  realization  of  Christian 
love ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  French  Revolution  that, 
with  the  revelation  of  corrupt  conditions  in  Church, 
State,  and  society,  the  need  of  the  specific  activity 
of  the  inner  mission  was  really  felt.  Johann  Bin- 
rich  Wichern  (q.v.),  the  fotmder  of  the  RauhesHaus 
in  Hamburg  (1833),  determined,  systematized,  and 
secured  the  success  of  its  work.  His  stirring  ap- 
peal to  the  Protestant  Church  at  the  Church  Diet 
held  in  Wittenberg  in  1848  inaugiuuted  a  new  era. 
Since  then  the  conviction  of  the  inseparable  oonne^ 
tion  between  the  inner  mission  and  the  Church  has 
spread  and  influenced  both  the  Chmrch  and  the 
social  life  in  various  directions. 

The  first  result  of  Wichem's  eflfort  was  the  o^ 

ganization  of  the  "  Central  Committee  of  the  Inner 

Mission    of   the   German    Evangelical 

2.  Earlier    Church,"  which  advanced  the  work  of 
History     the  inner  mission  in  all  church  terri- 
of  the      tories  of  Evangelical  Germany  as  weO 
Society,     as  among  the  Germans  in  foreign  coun- 
tries.   Its  design  was  not  to  control  the 
work,  but  to  give  suggestions  and   impulses  for 
organized  effort  in  different  parts  of  the  land.   It 
instituted  and   superintended   congresses  for  the 
inner  mission   (the   thirty-first   held    in   1901)  in 
various  parts  of  Germany,  which  became  the  centers 
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and  starting-points  for  all  efforts  relating  to  this 
sphere.  Independently  not  a  little  was  contributed 
to  the  development  of  the  inner  mission  by  new 
interest  in  the  circulation  of  Christian  literature 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century;  by  the  zeal  for  the 
erection  of  asylums  for  children  awakened  by  Johann 
Daniel  Falk  and  Christian  Heinrich  Zeller  (qq.v.); 
by  the  efforts  of  Pastor  Theodor  Fliedncr  (q.v.); 
by  the  organization  of  the  Gustav-Adolf-Verein 
(q.v.)  in  1832;  and  by  the  impulse  given  to  Christian 
womanhood  by  AmaUe  Wilhelmine  Sieveking  (q.v.). 
The  growth  of  the  inner  mission  was  favored  also 
by  the  peculiar  development  of  history:  the  rising 
forces  of  anarchism  and  social  democracy  called 
forth  the  energies  of  a  countermovement  to  re- 
christianize  the  masses;  and  phenomena  like  the 
portentous  increase  of  crime,  the  growing  demor- 
alization of  youth,  and  the  spread  of  suicide  con- 
firmed the  conviction  of  its  need,  even  in  circles 
which,  in  their  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  in  the  beginning 
had  opposed  the  new  movement.  The  name  was  due 
to  Wichem.  He  refused  to  turn  the  Rauhes  Haua 
at  Hamburg  into  an  institution  for  training  mission- 
aries for  the  heathen,  realizing  that  there  was  a 
large  field  at  home,  and  that  the  home  and  foreign 
agencies  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  kept 
separate.  The  "  inner  mission  "  naturally  occurred 
to  him  as  the  designation  for  this  peculiar  domestic 
work.  The  phrase  had  also  been  used  by  Dr. 
Friedrich  LQcke  in  a  publication  entitled  Die 
zwiefachet  innere  und  dusaere.  Mission  der  evange- 
lischen  Kirche  (Hamburg,  1843),  but  with  him  it 
referred  principally  to  the  service  which  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  owes  to  its  members  in  the  Diaspora 

(q.v.). 

The  inner  mission  is  essentially  the  continuation 
or  resumption  of  the  original  missionary  activity  of 

the  Church  within  the  Christian  world 
3.  Its       in  order  to  conquer  the  remaining  non- 
Objects  and  Christian   or  anti-Christian  elements. 
Agencies.    Its  basis  is  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 

the  love  of  one's  neighbor  as  the  out^ 
growth  of  that  faith.  Its  aim  is  to  reclaim  those 
who  have  gone  astray  and  fallen  from  Christ,  to 
strengthen  the  weak,  to  nurse  the  sick,  to  conquer 
the  powers  which  in  the  midst  of  Christianity 
obstruct  the  building  up  of  Christ's  kingdom  in 
individual  souls  as  well  as  in  the  family,  congrega- 
tion. Church,  State,  and  society.  The  means 
through  which  the  inner  mission  works  is  attesta^ 
tion  of  the  seeking,  admonishing,  punishing,  and 
pitying  love  of  God  through  the  testimony  of  Christ 
in  law  and  Gospel,  by  preaching,  circulating  litera- 
ture, and  charitable  work.  In  so  far  as  spiritual 
distress  is  connected  with  disease  or  similar  evils, 
the  cure  of  bodily  defects  belongs  to  the  work  of 
the  inner  mission.  But  it  is  a  wide-spread  error 
to  identify  the  inner  mission  with  the  great  com- 
plex of  associations  and  institutions  which  occupy 
themselves  with  works  of  Christian  charity.  Such 
associations  and  institutions  are  indispensable  for 
the  economy  of  the  inner  mission,  but  they  in  no 
way  exhaust  its  content.  All  purely  philanthropic 
and  humane  efforts  are  different  from  the  activity 
of  the  inner  mission  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  deter- 
mined by  the  motives  of  Qhristian  salvation  and 


the  aims  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  institution  of 
Deacons  and  Deaconesses  (q.v.)  is  also  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  inner  mission  in  so  far  as  their 
charitable  work  is  necessary  and  justified  under 
all  circumstances  and  at  all  times,  as  long  as  there 
are  individual  members  in  need  of  bodily  and 
spiritual  nurture,  and  in  so  far  as  it  belongs  to 
the  church  organization,  while  the  inner  mission 
aims  at  the  life  of  the  people  and  its  temporary 
defects  which  can  not  be  reached  by  the  church 
organization. 

As  soon  as  professional  workers  especially  trained 

for  the  duties  of  the  inner  mission  came  forth  under 

Wichem's  influence,  the  demand  in- 

4.  History  creased  for  house-fathers  of  asylums 
to  1870.     and  educational  institutions,  and  new 

spheres  of  activity  opened,  such  as  city 
missions  (1848);  the  Herbergen  zur  Heimat  (1854) ; 
the  service  of  overseers  in  Prussian  prisons  (1856); 
the  care  of  the  sick,  mentally  defective,  and  epilep- 
tics (1860);  and  the  service  of  field  deacons  in  the 
Danish  and  later  wars  (see  Citt  Missions;  Her- 
bergen ZUR  Heimat;  Prison  Reform;  War). 
Beside  the  institution  for  missionaries  in  Ham- 
burg, others  arose  in  Duisburg  (1845),  ZQllcher  and 
Neinstedt  (1850),  Berlin  (1858),  and  elsewhere. 
Other  agencies  which  received  attention  were  young 
men's  societies  (1838),  the  church  care  of  the  poor, 
and  Sunday-schools  (at  Hamburg  as  early  as  1825, 
further  expansion  especially  since  1862).  Of  special 
efforts  of  the  central  committee  before  the  death  of 
Wichern  (1872)  may  be  mentioned:  the  provision 
of  pastoral  care  for  the  laborers  who  built  the  great 
railroads  in  the  fifties;  care  of  emigrants  and 
Evangelical  Germans  in  foreign  countries;  efforts  to 
promote  Sunday  observance;  the  organization  of 
prison  associations  and  asylums  for  dismissed 
prisoners;  the  attack  on  gambling-houses  (1854-67) ; 
the  sifting  of  Christian  literature  and  the  attack  on 
secular  literature  hostile  to  Christianity  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixties;  and  the  organization  of 
numerous  provincial  and  state  societies  for  the  inner 
mission  (Rhenish- Westphalian  Society  1849;  others 
like  the  Southwest  German  Conference  between  1864 
and  1868). 

Since  1870  it  has  been  especiaUy  the  moral  and 

social  conditions  caused   by  the  development  of 

industry  and  the  extraordinary  growth 

5.  History  of  cities  that  have  called  forth  the 
since  1870.  efforts  of  the  inner  mission.   A  memo- 
rial address  of  the  central  committee 

in  1869  opened  the  battle  against  public  immorality. 
The  cooperation  of  the  Evangelical  Church  and  its 
inner  mission  in  the  solution  of  the  labor  question 
was  discussed  at  the  Stuttgart  conference  in  1869, 
and  at  other  conferences.  The  social  question  was 
debated  at  Dresden  in  1875,  at  Danzig  in  1876,  and 
in  other  cities.  The  efforts  of  the  inner  mission 
have  been  directed  against  the  allurements  of  social 
democracy  and  its  theoretical  and  practical  materi- 
alism, which  began  to  flourish  toward  the  end  of 
the  seventies.  Among  the  Christian  friends  of  the 
people  Adolf  StOcker,  the  court  preacher  of  Berlin, 
especially,  by  the  effective  reoiganization  of  the 
Berlin  city  mission  and  his  energetic  measures 
beginning  in  1878^  rendered  great  services  to  the 
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p€Det ration  of  public  life  with  the  spirit  af  the 
GcJBpel,  and  his  example  was  foUowed  by  others. 
In  1834  the  central  committee  publkbed  a  memorial 
address  I  Die  At^gobe  der  Kirche  und  ihrer  imieren 
Miosian  g^genUber  den  wtrUefmfUichen  und  gemU- 
achafUichen  Kdfnpfen  der  Gegenwart^  which  had  an 
influence  second  only  to  that  of  Wichern  in  1849* 
At  the  same  time  the  struggle  against  prostitution 
(memorial  address  of  1885)  and  the  work  of  saving 
fallen  girk  (congress  at  Bremen  1S31)  were  resumed 
with  new  vigor »  The  general  celebration  of  the 
Luther  annheraary  in  1S83  stimuhtted  church  life 
and  originated  a  movement  for  Evangelical  tabor 
tmions.  Friedrich  von  Bodelsehwingh  (q.v.)  began 
his  great  work  at  Bielefeld^  and  his  eicample  stim- 
ulated others.  In  1886  there  were  fifteen  "  working 
men's  colonies/'  aiming  to  pro%'ide  work  for  the 
unemployed  and  mitigate  the  tramp  nuisance. 
Under  Bodelschwingh's  impulse,  at  the  congress 
at  Carlsruhe  in  1884,  the  work  for  the  homeless  and 
unemployed  had  re<^tved  a  new  impetus;  between 
1885  and  1888  the  Herbergen  «ur  Heiraat  increaaed 
from  207  to  327  >  At  the  same  time  colonies  for 
workii^  women  were  instituted.  With  the  help  of 
German  frtenda  in  Engbnd  and  Scotland  reading- 
rooms  for  seamen r  with  arrangements  for  lodgings 
were  opened  indifferent  seaports  of  the  world.  In 
1884  the  "  German  Association  against  the  Abuse  of 
Alcoholic  Beverages "  waa  organized.  A  great 
literary  activity  in  behalf  of  the  Inner  mission  was 
developed  by  Pastor  T.  ScMfer  in  Altonaand  by  the 
conference  of  theological  professional  workers  under 
the  guidance  of  General  Superintendent  Dr,  J.  Hese- 
kiel  which  has  met  every  second  year  since  188  L 
Annual  courses  of  instruction  have  been  instituted 
since  1883  in  order  to  jspre^^d  the  knowledge  of  the 
work.  Since  1878  the  Church  and  the  inner  mission 
have  been  brought  into  closer  connection  by  the  e lec- 
tion of  synodal  representatives  for  the  inner  mission. 
New  suggestionij  have  come  from  foreign  countries, 
especially  from  England  and  Amtfrica^  in  the  form 
of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  (Berlin,  188S) 
and  of  the  "  German  Union  for  Evangelization  and 
Practise  of  Fellowship'*  (1886),  to  stimulate  activ- 
Uy  of  laymen  for  laymen.  Between  1880  and  1890 
many  new  organizations  came  into  existence.  With 
the  nullification  of  the  socialist  law  in  1890  an 
opportunity  wan  opened  for  a  more  effective  ac- 
tivity of  the  friends  of  Christianity  in  the  sphere  of 
social  politics,  the  result  of  which  w^as  the  formation 
of  the  Evangelical-social  Congreas  (see  Conor£3Sj 

Ev  ANGBLICAL-SOCIA  l)  , 

The  zeal  for  the  ivork  of  the  inner  mission  shows 
no  abatement.  The  old  love  for  asylums  has  been 
newly  awakened  since  1895.  The  heads  of  asylums, 
of  educational  institutions^  and  the  inner-mission 
officers  have  been  consalidated  into  a  regular  con- 
ference to  secure  a  more  efficient  direction  of  the 
different  institutions.  In  1893  the  Evangelical 
associations  for  young  women  were  consolidated. 
Since  1891  women  have  been  trained  as  overseers 
for  female  prisoners,  while  the  trained  men  have 
given  way  to  military  officers*  The  material  welfare 
of  deserving  workers  in  the  field  of  the  inner  mission 
in  cared  for  by  pension  funds  and  aid  societies 
(1S85  and  1902),  (H.  Rahuskbeci.) 


burg*  1S89;  idcin).  PnncipiaUtf*  rvr  innerm/^  Afiauni,  in 
Gti9ammelit  Schriflen,  vol.  ill..  Bmmhiirg,  lS02;  CL  A,  G, 
yon  ZiizachKhT^,  Inn^e  MUman,  VcUstetHekwaff  mi 
Prophftentum,  Frankfort,  IS 54;  T.  Sdiafer,  l>w  imWiA 
Diakome  in  iAmti  oamtn  Utn/nngt^  HsmburiEt  1879;  kIki, 
I^(fad€n  der  inntren  Mimtion^  fiiunburg^  19IB:  W. 
MftrtiUA,  Di0  innfre  ^finiorl,  Gatersloh,  1$B2;  F.  01de«- 
beri,  X  N.  Widurm,  2  vok.  flmnburg,  1884-87;  I  B. 
Pat  on.  7^  Inner  MUwion,  Londfin,  ISSSl  G,  UhOifinu 
Die  thrisUiche  lA^fe*th&tiQke%i,  vol  iiL,  Stutt«ftft«  ISMh 
P,  Wursl*r,  DU  Lekn  von  dvr  JniMnTi  JHUnon,  Beslk 
1S&5;  C.  A.  Hfiitderson.  in  Amttiean  Jaumcd  rf  Sociekn^ 
Mnrch,  Uay.  July.  t&96;  Fa»fzig  Jahrt  Innm%  Mimim, 
Berlin,  l^l&Bl  M.  Bieboid,  Gttchichir  und  Bemckmbutig  4ir 
AntUiUtn  Btthei,  Sartpia,  etc..  Bethel,  ISdS;  Stating  ^ 
innert^n  MiMtion  der  dgutschfn  ^'anffflinchen  Kitfthe^  tWffp 
1899;  Kirddichet  JisAi^ucA  for  l9C»a,  ed.  J.  Schnficte. 
Oak^ob,  1908;  MonoU^ckriSt  fUr  inntra  Minion,  p^h- 
Ushed  at  G  Ctte»]oti  fliiice  IS&l;  ajid;  tbe  atttiuiU:  and  othtf 
Ttiporti  publiahud  by  tbe  oentnJ  mud  br&CLCJi  oi'E&miatuiiii. 

DIIIOCEIIT:  The  name  of  thirteen  popes  and  oast 
antipope. 
Innocent    L:   Pope  m2  (or  401 M 17.    Aocod- 

ing  to  tbe  apparent  meftning  of  Jerome  (EpiM, 
arxx.)r  he  was  tbe  son  of  his  predecessor  Anaftasius 
I.,  and  not|  as  the  L^}^  pontificalis  states^  fnxti 
Albano.    He  was  unanimously  elected  Dec.  21,  401, 
according  to  moet  of  the  lists,  or  early  in  402,  ftocordv 
ing  to  Prosper  {Chron.,  MGH,  Aud.  ant.  ii.,  1802, 
p.  465),    The  spirit  in  which  be  took  up  his  office 
is  indicated  in  hts  letter  announcing  his  elect ioo  to 
Anysitis  of  Theasalonica,   in   which   he   calb  the 
Roman  bishop  "tbe  ruler  of  tbe  Church  of  God." 
This  was  not^  indeed,  a  new  claiin:   but  Inno<snt 
enforced  it  for  fifteen  years  with  new  boldness  and 
skill,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  new  form,    The 
theory  is  now  first  met  with  that  the  rank  of  a 
bishop  is  to  be  determined  by  the  part  played  by 
Peter  in  the  faundation  of  his  see,  thus  giving  Honi^ 
the  suzerainty  over  the  entire  West,  and  a  prec^ 
deuce  over  the  patriarchates  of  the  East.  StiU  more 
import^int  are   the   consequences   w*hicb   Innoeent 
deduces    from    his   theory.      Siricius    had   already 
claimed  the  st^preme  right  of  legislation  and  super- 
vij?ion  over  the  w*ho!e  Church;    Innocent  enforced 
this  claim  upon  Italian,  GalHc,  Spanish,  and  Mace^ 
donian  bishops.     He  was  the  first  who  formalff 
claimed  tbe  functions  of  a  stipreme  Judge,  the  right 
to  create  new  eccleatastical  officer,  and  the  power 
of  ultimate  decision  as  to  doctrine.    The  first-nanied 
he  assumes  in  the  well-known  letter  to  Victriciui  ol 
Eouen  (Feb,  15,  404 >  Epi^L  ii.),  insisting  that  the 
judicial  decisions  of  synods  are  to  be  referred  to  tbe 
apoiitolic    see,  and    assert u^g  the  right  to  TecdTt 
appeals  E^ainst  the  decisions  of  episcopal  synods- 
llie  second  of  these  claims  he  put  forth  when  be 
erected  the  vicariate  of  Thessalonica^  between  whidi 
place  and  Home  there  had  been  a  clo^  connection 
in  the  pontificates  of  Damasus  and  Siricius,  but 
Innocent  fimt  gave  It  the  form  of  strict  dependeofli 
in  his  decretal  of  June  17  ^  412,  naming  the  metro- 
politan of  eastern  Illyrm  vicar  of  tbe  pope,  pii^ 
tically  a  new  office,  though  tbe  title  viearim  wM 
introduced  into  ofScial  phraseology  by  Boniface  L 
The  third  claim,  that  of  the  supreme  teaching^^ce. 
he  formally  put  forth  in  the  Pelagian  controver^O^^ 
on  the  pretext  of  the  letters  addressed  to  him  b| 
the  synods  of  Carthage  and  Mileve,  as  well  as  by 
five  African  bishops,  in  416,    In  his  replies  {Epid, 
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icii.)  he  makes  use  of  the  opportunity  to 
e  '*  supreme  official  authority."  Of  rela- 
s  importance  was  the  position  assumed  by 
3  contest  between  Theophilus  of  Alexandria 
1  Chrysostom,  on  the  side  of  the  latter, 
I  to  a  breach  of  the  old  friendly  relations 
Elome  and  Alexandria.  Innocent  attempted 

mediator  in  the  political  troubles  of  the 
ing  to  Ravenna  with  a  deputation  from 
e  to  induce  the  court  there  to  modify  its 
hostility  to  the  Goths.    During  his  absence, 

Alaric  captiired  Rome  (Aug.  24,  410), 
ixhorted  his  troops  to  spare  life  and  to 
he  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  and 
J3ures — a  fact  which  exalted  the  authority 
»pe.  In  consonance  with  his  general  atti- 
ocent  proceeded  with  great  energy  against 
and  schismatics,  taking  several  churches 
Novatianists  in  Rome,  banishing  from  the 
Photinian  Marcus,  and  pressing  for  the 
on  of  his  followers.  It  is  further  supposed 
'as  at  the  bottom  of  the  severe  edict  issued 
rius  (Feb.  22,  407)  against  Manicheans, 
ts,  and  PrisciUianists.  He  took  a  strong 
favor  of  clerical  celibacy,  which  seems  to 
n  only  second  in  interest  for  him  to  the 
of  the  papal  power.  He  died  Mar.  12,  417, 
ccomplished  more  than  any  other  fifth 
)ope  in  the  way  of  preparation  for  Leo  the 

(H.  B6HMER.) 

phy:    His  EpiatolcB  et  decreta  are  in  MPL,  xx. 

for  a  life  are:   LU)er  pontifiealiSt  ed.  L.  Duchesne, 

M,  Paris,  1886,  ed.  T.  Mommaen  in  MOH,  Oest. 

mt.  i  (1898).  88-90;  P.  Coustant,  Pontificum 
um  .  .  .  epiatoke,  ed.  C.  T.  G.  Schoenemann,  L 
Gottingen,  1796;    Jaflfd.  Regtwta,  i.  44-49;    and 

!.  ecd.  of  Socrates,   VII.,   ix.,   and  of  Sozomen, 

Kvi.,  IX.,  vii.     Consult:    B.  Jungmann,  DtMertO' 

lecUs,  ii.    207-212,  RefcensburR.  1881;   H.  Grisar. 

!e  Roma  und  der  P&paU  im  MiUelalter,  i.  59-72, 

Freiburg,    1898;     Bower,    Popet,    i.    131-149; 

Lalin  Christianity,  134-139,  176-179;    Neander, 

I  Church,  ii.  645-647  et  passim;  DCB,  iii.  243-249; 

AuUura  aacria,  vii.  50&-528.  cf.  iv.  655-666. 

at  n.  (Gregorio  de'  Papareschi):  Pope 
He  was  made  cardinal  deacon  of  St. 
jy  Paschal  II.,  went  to  France  with  Gela- 
ivhen  the  latter  was  obliged  to  seek  pro- 
1  that  country,  was  employed  in  difficult 
imder  Calixtus  II.,  and  was  one  of  the  papal 
who  formulated  the  Concordat  of  Worms, 
he  was  legate  in  France.  Owing  to  his 
;e  of  affairs,  hi?  friendly  relation  to  the 
court,  and  his  morally  clean  life,  he  was 
y  a  minority  of  the  cardinals  to  succeed 
II.  on  Feb.  14.  1130,  and  took  the  name 
jnt  II.;  on  the  same  day  Cardinal  Pietro 
was  elected  by  the  majority  of  the  qualified 
je  Anaclbtub  II.). 

unable  to  maintain  his  position  at  Rome, 
1130,  Innocent  went  to  France,  where 
of  Clairvaux  had  already  done  everything 
B  court  and  clergy  in  his  favor.  Moreover, 
pes,  immediately  after  their  elevation, 
I  the  German  king,  Lothair.  The  influence 
ishops  Norbert  of  Magdeburg  and  Conrad 
Lirg  with  Lothair  and  the  higher  clergy 
a  ajnod  at  Warsburg  in  Oct.,  1130,  to 


decide  for  Innooent,  and  send  an  embassy  to  him. 
On  Mar.  22,  of  the  same  year,  Lothair  prepared  for 
him  a  brilliant  reception  at  Li^,  and  Innocent 
suggested  to  the  German  king  that  he  should  march 
on  Rome,  expel  Anacletus,  and  win  the  imperial 
crown.  Lothair  consented,  but  requested  that  the 
pope  reciprocate  by  renouncing  all  the  privileges 
won  by  the  Church  in  the  Concordat  of  Worms. 

In  Aug.,  1132,  Lothair  began  his  expedition  to 
Italy.  As  Anacletus  was  strong  enough  to  restrain 
the  king  from  seizing  St.  Peter's  Church,  Lothair 
was  obliged  to  receive  the  imperial  crown  at  the 
hands  of  his  pope  in  the  Lateran,  June  4,  1133.  In 
vain  did  Lothair  again  demand  the  concession  of 
episcopal  investiture,  but  he  gained  the  surrender 
of  the  possessions  of  Matilda  of  Tuscany  (see  Papal 
States)  in  return  for  an  annuity.  On  this  Innocent 
and  the  curial  party  later  based  the  contention  that 
the  emperor  was  a  vassal  of  the  Roman  see.  When 
Lothair  returned  to  Germany,  Innooent  was  obliged 
to  seek  protection  from  the  Frangipani,  and,  in 
Sept.,  1133,  to  betake  himself  to  Pisa,  where,  from 
May  30  to  Jime  6,  1135,  he  held  a  council  which 
renewed  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
Anacletus  and  his  following.  At  the  request  of 
Innocent  and  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  Lothair 
started  from  WUrzburg,  in  Aug.,  1136,  on  a  second 
expedition  over  the  Alps.  He  led  his  army  to 
southern  Italy,  which,  the  island  of  Sicily  excepted, 
he  wrested  from  King  Roger,  but  failed  to  termi- 
nate the  rule  of  Anacletus.  The  latter  died  Jan. 
25,  1138. 

By  this  event  peace  was  restored,  and  a  Lateran 
council,  in  1139,  excommunicated  Roger  of  Sicily, 
who  had  been  the  pope's  most  persistent  enemy. 
But  when  Innocent  undertook  to  lead  an  army  in 
person  against  Roger,  he  fell  into  an  ambush,  and 
had  to  reckon  himself  fortunate  in  purchasing  his 
freedom  from  captivity  by  recognizing  the  latter 
as  king  of  Sicily.  He  aUenated  the  Romans  by  a 
tedious  war  with  Tivoli,  the  utter  annihilation  of 
which  they  demanded;  when  this  was  not  attained 
they  disclaimed  obedience  to  the  pope,  and  elected 
their  own  chief  magistrate  after  the  example  of  the 
Lombard  cities.  Even  the  good  understanding 
w^ith  Louis  VII.  of  France  was  changed  into  open 
enmity  at  the  close  of  Innocent's  reign,  when  the 
king  would  not  accept  the  candidate  proposed  by 
the  pope  for  the  vacated  archbishopric  of  Bourges. 
While  the  Romans  were  yet  in  arms,  and  peace  with 
Louis  as  yet  unachieved.  Innocent  died,  Sept.  23, 
1143. 

Among  the  dogmatic  decisions  of  this  pope,  the 
most  noteworthy  are  the  sentences  of  condemnation 
against  Abelard  and  Arnold  of  Brescia. 

Carl  Mirbt. 

Bibuoobapbt:  Sources  and  important  documents  are  to 
be  found  in  MPL,  clxadx.  27-36.  53-674;  Bouquet.  ««- 
cueil,  X.  368-408;  NA,  iv  (1879),  199-201,  xiv  (1889), 
616-617;  MQH,  Leg.,  section  iv.,  ConvtituHonea,  i  (1893). 
168-170;  P.  Jaff^,  Bihliotheca  rer.  Oerm.,  ▼.  419  eqq.. 
Berlin,  1869;  idem.  Regeata,  I.  840-911,  ii.  715-716; 
J.  von  Pflug-Harttung,  Acta  potUiflcum  inedita,  i.  138  aqq., 
ii.  265  eqq.,  iii.  32  sqq..  TQbingen  and  Stuttgart,  1880-86; 
J.  M.  Watterich.  PonHfleum  Romanorum  vita,  ii.  174-179, 
I^eipnie,  1862  (the  Life  by  Oardinal  Boeo);  Thatcher  and 
MoNeal,  Documenta,  p.  168.  Consult:  R.  Z6pffel,  Die 
Papatwahlen,  pp.  269  sqq.,  Gdttingen,   1871;    E.   Mtkhl- 
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tucher.  Die  ttreiUfft  Fapntu~ahi  dia  Jahr&M  I  ISO,  Innsbruck* 
1876;    W^  Bemhordi,  Lothar  non  Supptinhnr^,  |»p.  262  aQq., 
Leipflic,   1879;    idem.  Kunmd  II L,  2  vqIil,  tb.   1883;    J. 
Lftng^en*  GtMchiiJiU  da-  rdmiMchen   Kirche.    iv.   315  aqq., 
Bonn.  1S93;    F.  Orefforoviu*.  HisL  of  the  CUu  of  Rome. 
W.  42a-l52<  n»5.  Uiqdpn.  1996;  J.  JaatrQW  and  G,  Winter, 
DeuiM^  Geic/itfAte  im  ZeiiaiUtr  der  HohxnAtaufen^  L  33Q 
Baq.^    Stuttgart.    1807;     Eaaok.    KD^    vol.    it.;     C^ilZler, 
viuffuri  »acrft,  xiv,  2S6-2ti2,  42CK422>  lU  1-1115:    Sch^fT, 
CAruifian  CfturrA,  v.  1.  pp.  94  eqc].;    Ne&nder,  Ckri^^n 
CAuTiA.  iv.  1 44"!  51;  Milmaii,  iMin  Chri^ianUu,  iv.  152- 
]S7  et  paAiim;    Bowier.  P&pee,  u.  464— I7S, 
Innocent   m^    (Lando    of  Ses^a^    Larulug    Sdi- 
nus)i    AntipDfje    to  Alexander  liL   1179-^0.     He 
belonged  to  an  ancient  Lombard  family  in  Latiutn, 
and  was  one  of  the  higher  clergy  when  he  was  prO" 
claimed  pope  by  the  Roman  nobles^  Sept.  29^  1 179. 
The  relatives  of  Octavian  (Victor  IV.),  the  firet 
aiitipope  to  Alexander  III,,  supported  Mm,  and 
Oetaviao^s  brother  reoeived  him  into  a  etroaghold 
between    Palombara    and    Rome.     By   means    of 
bribery,  however,  he  feU  into  the  handa  of  Alex- 
ander, who  shut  him  up  lq  the  cloister  of  La  Cava, 
See  Alexander  IIL  Cakl  Mirbt, 

BiBLioQBiiPBYt  Bfiiiid#jii  tbe  liieratim  under  At.E]CANDVlt 
III.,  coneult:  Ja0^.  iSegvwta^  II  43U  U.  lleuter.  Grethuhte 
Ati^^indiftlll,,  iii,  407  iqq,,  Leipiic.  18&4;  F,  Gfegoroviu^ 
tliet.  of  ike  €Uv  of  Rom^,  iv.  fl05,  London.  189€. 

Iimoceiit  m.    (Lotario  de'  Conti):    Pope  119S- 

121G.  He  was  born  at  Anagni  c.  1160,  son  of  Count 

Trasimund  of  Segni,    He  received  his 

Life  Before  early  education   in   Rome,   and   then 

Elevation  studied  in  Paris  and  in  Bologna.  On 
to  Papacy,  his  return  to  Rome,  and  after  receiving 
minor  orders,  be  became  canon  of  SL 
Peter's.  As  three  distinguished  cardinals  w^ere 
among  his  relatives ^  his  advance  was  rapid.  Under 
Gregory  VIlI.  he  obtained  the  poet  of  subdeacon, 
and  as  early  as  1190,  by  favor  of  Pope  Clement  IIL, 
his  uncle,  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal  diaeonate  of 
Sts.  Sergius  and  Bacchus.  Under  Celestine  IIL  he 
was  little  engaged  in  the  curia's  affairs,  and  em- 
ployed this  involuntary  leisure  in  literary  composi- 
tion; three  books,  De  conUnUu  mundi  stve  de  mUcria 
human4£  coTidUioms;  six  books,  Mysteriarum  emiu 
gdicw  legis  ac  saaramerUi  EucJmristia;  and  the 
treatise  De  quadripaTiiia  specie  nuptiaritmf  w^hich 
reveal  his  cidture  and  his  profotmd  earnestness. 
On  Jan.  8,  1198,  the  very  day  of  the  death  of 
Celesstine  IIL,  Lotario,  then  in  his  thirty-seventh 
year,  was  unanimously  elected  Ceies tineas  successor. 
At  fiTBt  he  declined  to  assume  the  leadership  of  the 
Church;  but  on  Feb.  21  be  was  ordained  prie^st^ 
and  on  the  day  following  received  episcopal  con* 
Becration^  and  as  Innooent  IIL  occupied  the  see  of 
Peter. 

Innocent^s  first  task  was  to  restore  the  prestige 

of  the  papacy  in  Rome  and  in  Italy,    He  induced 

Peter,    who    had    been    installed    by 

Success     Henry  VI.  prefect  of  Rome^  to  recog- 

as  Pope     nize    the    i>ope's   supreme   authority; 

in  Rome  and  he  prevailed  upon  the  senator^ 
and  Italy*  Scottus  Paparoni,  who,  being  elected 
by  the  people,  had  tLl!  that  time  been 
independent  of  St.  Peter's  see,  to  resign.  Then  he 
came  forward  as  liberator  of  Italy  from  thp  for- 
ei^  German  rule.  He  conquered  Spoleto,  subdued 
Perugia,  assumed  a  commanding  po^sition  in  Tu^ 
cany,  settled  bis  rectors  in  the  pairimonium,  and 


soon  paased  in  all  Italy  aa  protector  of  the  a&ii»^ 
inde|)endence.  Moreover,  good  fortune  deliraii 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily  into  bis  hands.  Here,  dk 
the  death  of  Emperor  Henry  VL,  his  widow,  C» 
stance,  was  reigning  in  behalf  of  ber  mbor  sob, 
Frederick,  Hard  pressed  by  the  two  rival  iod  cos- 
dieting  parties  of  Italians  and  Germans,  she  now 
recognized  the  right  of  the  Roman  see  ta  atud 
Sicily  as  its  appanage,  declaring  herself  rcft^to 
render  the  oath  of  fealty;  and  even  to  renouneeil 
ancient  prerogatives  of  the  Norman  rulers  in  Cborfk 
affairs.  When^  soon  after  this,  she  died,  Nov.  2J, 
1198,  she  left  a  will  naming  Innocent  r^ient  ol  the 
empire  and  guardian  of  the  minor  Frederick, 

At  the  out^t  of  Innocent's  pontificate  conditim 

for  the  extension  of  the  papal  sovereign  power  wie 

most  favorable  in  Germany.    In  Ihil 

Affairs  in    country,  two  pretenders  were  slri^ 

Germany*  after  the  German  royal  and  Eoniu 
imperial  crown,  Philip  of  Swab*, 
brother  to  Henry  VI.,  and  Otto  IV.  of  the  Hou«rf 
Quel  ph.  The  latter  at  once  end^vored  t^  draw 
the  pope  to  his  side  by  renouncing  the  moat  esan* 
tial  rights  of  the  empire  in  Italy  aod  conveying  to 
the  Roman  see  the  exarchate  of  Ravena%  fk 
Pentapolis,  and  the  duchy  of  Spoleto.  But,  vhife 
the  adherents  of  Otto  were  submissively  entreating 
the  pope  to  acknowledge  Otto's  election,  the  prinoei 
belonging  to  Phllip^s  party  exhibited  a  determined 
independence.  Innocent  naturally  sympatlujed 
rather  with  the  Guelph's  candidacy  than  with  that 
of  a  Hohenataufen,  although  he  appeared  to  be 
considering  the  rights  of  both  aspirants,  Tht 
pope's  temporizing  course  was  grounded  in  the  hope 
that  both  pretenders  would  acquiesce  in  a  court  of 
arbitration  composed  of  German  pdnoes,  and  tltat 
Otto  would  emerge  from  the  same  as  victor.  TT* 
court  of  arbitration,  however,  did  not  come  about 
Innocent's  memorial,  Ddiberatio  papm  Inj^cctiHi 
mipcr  fadio  imperii j  justified  his  espous^  of  Oito'i 
cause.  In  the  same  spirit  his  legate.  Cardinal  Bisbop 
Ouido  of  Praeneste,  proceeded  on  a  mission  to  Ge^ 
many,  and  in  Mar,|  1 20 1,  the  Guelph  was  acknowl- 
edged by  Innocent  as  German  king  and  futurt 
Roman  emperor.  On  July  3,  at  a  coavention  of 
the  party  of  Otto  IV.,  aO  his  adversaries  were  ex- 
communicated by  the  papal  legate,  but  not  until 
Guido  held  in  his  hands  a  document  i^ued  st 
Neuss  on  June  8,  1201,  which  embodied  an  exprtti 
renewal  of  the  promise  that  all  recoveries  accriiiif 
to  the  Roman  see  should  be  left  thenceforth  intjil 
for  the  same.  This  document  became  the  baiis^f 
the  subsequent  papal  claims  to  tbe  Papal  Slalei 
(q.v.).  The  fortune  of  arms  tumig^  more  sod 
more  toward  Otto,  Philip,  in  1203,  soiight  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  Innocent;  tmt  they  asxm 
to  nothing  because  he  pledged  hunaelf  Co  concede 
to  the  Curia  merely  what  had  been  taken  from  il 
by  the  emperors  uJolawfuUy,  and  refused  to  relin- 
quish Central  Italy,  upon  wbidi  the  pope  kid 
special  emphaais. 

Howbeit,  in  1204  and  1205  a  powerful  reftctaoo 
came  about  in  favor  of  the  Hobenstaufen.  A  num- 
ber of  the  eminent  partisans  of  Otto  IV.  went  over 
to  Phibp  of  i^wabia,  who  waa  victorious  on  (he 
battlefield;    Philip'a    confederate,     tbe    king    of 
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France,   defeated  Otto's  confederate,  the  king   of 
England.     Accordingly,  Philip,  now   risen  to  the 
height   of    his    power,   again    (June, 
Innocent    1206)   addressed  a   conciliatory  mes- 
as Arbiter   sage  to  Innocent,  wherein  he  set  forth 
in  with  noteworthy  frankness  the  condi- 

Germany.  tions  that  led  to  the  double  election,  and 
boldly  defended  his  right  to  the  crown. 
To  secure  the  acknowledgment  of  this  right  from 
the  pope,  he  was  willing  to  refer  the  points  at  issue 
between  the  empire  and  the  see  of  Rome  for  final 
decision  to  a  court  of  arbitration  composed  of 
cardinals  and  princes  of  the  realm.  Eventually,  in 
1207,  Innocent  was  obliged  to  make  allowance  for 
the  altered  situation  and  to  drop  Otto,  but  the 
legates  were  unable  to  induce  him  to  abdicate. 
After  prolonged  negotiations,  Philip  now  consented 
to  papal  arbitration  proposed  by  Innocent,  having 
been  assured  that  the  certain  result  of  the  examina- 
tion into  the  double  election  would  be  his  own 
recognition.  In  view  of  the  existing  situation  Otto 
oould  not  decline  to  submit  to  the  Curia's  verdict. 
This  turn  of  affairs  implied  a  great  trimnph  for  the 
policy  of  Innocent  III.,  since  he  had  succeeded  in 
transferring  to  Rome  the  decision  of  the  strife  for 
the  throne.  The  difficult  question  of  the  disposition 
of  the  empire's  estates  in  central  Italy  now  found 
a  happy  solution  by  Innocent's  formally  renouncing 
these  domains,  with  the  proviso  that  the  Hohen- 
staufen's  daughter  should  be  granted  in  marriage 
to  the  pope's  nephew;  while  the  latter,  as  the  king's 
son-in-law,  was  to  be  invested  with  the  duchy  of 
Tuscany.  At  this  critical  moment,  when  the  way 
to  the  royal  and  imperial  crown  lay  open  to  Philip 
of  Swabia,  he  was  murdered,  on  June  21,  1208,  by 
Palsgrave  Otto  of  Wittelsbach. 

Otto  IV.  now  submitted  to  a  new  election,  and  on 
Nov.  11,  1208,  this  made  him  the  universally  recog- 
nized king  of  Germany.     In  a  state 
He  Crowns  paper  dated  at  Speyer  Mar.  20,  1209, 
Otto.       he  conceded  more  than  he  had  prom- 
Frederick    ised;  that  is,  he  recognized  the  bound- 
of  Sicily,    aries  of  the  States  of  the  Church  as 
drawn  by  Innocent  III.,  promised  to 
render  service  in  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and 
disavowed  all  manner  of  influence  in  Church  elec- 
tions.   Thereby  he  obtamed,  on  the  pope's  behalf, 
assurance  of  hk  coronation  as  emperor.    He  started 
on  his  expedition  across  the  Alps  in  the  summer  of 
1209,  and  the  pope  placed  the  imperial  crown  on 
his  head  Oct.  4,   1209.     But  Otto  forgot  all  his 
promises  almost  before  he  had  reached  his  goal. 
He  declared  war  against  a  pTotAg6  of  Innocent, 
King  Frederick  of  Sicily,  and  the  forcible  seizure 
of  a  portion  of  Peter's  patrimonium  caused  the  pope 
to  threaten  the  emperor  with  the  anathema.    On 
•Nov.  18,  1210,  this  threat  was  carried  out,  when 
the  Curia  received  intelligence  of  Otto's  incursion 
within   the  king  of  Sicily's  dominion.    The  pope 
now  smnmoned  against  Otto  the  magnates  of  Italy 
and  the  German  imperial  princes,  and  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Philip  Augustus  of  France  with  a  view 
to  dethroning  the  emperor.    The  latter  had  won  so 
many  advantages  in  his  conflict  with  Frederick  of 
Sicily  that  the  latter  was  actually  meditating  flight, 
•  when  Innocent  succeeded  in  detaching  Cremona, 


Mantua,  Verona,  Ferrara,  and  other  cities  of  north- 
em  Italy  from  the  emperor;  while  in  Germany, 
with  the  cooperation  of  France,  he  brought  it  about 
that  the  imperial  princes  assembled  at  Nuremberg 
in  Sept.,  1211,  resolved  to  offer  the  German  royal 
crown  to  Frederick  of  Sicily,  as  the  son  of  Henry  VI. 
Innocent  did  not  forbid  the  king  of  Sicily  to  ac- 
quiesce in  this  proposal  of  the  German  princes  after 
the  king  had  devised  a  state  paper  to  the  import 
that  in  the  future  he  intended  to  constitute  his 
Sicilian  kingdom  a  papal  appanage.  By  a  conven- 
tion of  princes  at  Franldort,  Dec.  5,  1212,  Frederick 
was  elected  king  of  the  Romans  in  all  due  form, 
and  soon  afterward  he  was  crowned  at  Mainz. 
When  Frederick  kept  gaining  larger  and  larger  sup- 
port in  central  and  south  Germany,  and  when  even 
members  of  the  house  of  Guelph  were  turning  to 
the  Hohenstaufen,  the  pope  deemed  the  time  at 
hand  for  asking  and  receiving  of  Frederick  some  toll 
of  gratitude.  On  June  12,  1213,  the  elected  em- 
peror, in  a  state  paper  drawn  up  at  Eger  (Mirbt, 
QtieUeUf  pp.  131-133),  giiaranteed  anew  to  "  his 
protector  and  benefactor.  Innocent  "  all  the  domains 
rights,  and  concessions  which  Otto  IV.,  on  Mar.  22, 
1209,  had  granted  the  see  of  Peter.  The  battle  of 
Bouvines,  June  27,  1214,  in  which  Otto  IV.  and  his 
ally,  the  king  of  England,  were  utterly  defeated  by 
Pldlip  Augustus  of  France,  decided  the  strife  for 
the  German  throne  in  favor  of  Frederick  II.  The 
illustrious  council  which  convened  at  Rome  in  1215 
again  passed  sentence  of  exconmiimication  upon 
Otto,  whereupon  Innocent  proclaimed,  before  the 
coimcil,  Frederick  II.  as  the  elected  emperor.  The 
pope  was  spared  by  death  from  the  bitter  experience 
which  was  to  be  the  lot  of  his  successors,  that,  from 
the  Church  standpoint,  the  elevation  of  Frederick  II. 
was  a  still  greater  blunder  than  the  favor  shown 
previously  to  Otto  IV. 

Innocent  could  boast  of  still  greater  success  in 
relation  to  Philip  Augustus  of  France.  The  latter, 
by  the  act  of  an  assembly  of  French 
Innocent's  bishops  at  Compidgne,  had  separated 
Relations  from  his  lawful  wife,  Ingeborg,  a 
with  France  Danish  princess,  ostensibly  because  of 
and  Spain,  too  close  a  degree  of  relationship  be- 
tween them;  subsequently  he  had 
married  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  Duke  Berthaud  III. 
of  Meran.  Pope  Celestine  III.  had  already  pro- 
tested, in  the  name  of  the  Church,  against  this 
dissolution  of  marriage,  as  also  against  the  later 
wedlock.  Innocent  took  up  the  cause  of  the  repu- 
diated wife  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  papacy. 
Philip  Augustus  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all  remon- 
strances, the  pope's  cardinal  legate,  in  a  council 
at  Dijon,  declared  the  interdict  upon  all  France, 
and  when  the  clergy  generally  suspended  public 
worship,  the  people  revolted  and  the  nobility  took 
to  arms.  Philip  Augustus  was  at  last  constrained, 
on  Sept.  7,  1200,  to  promise  the  papal  legate, 
Cardinal  Bishop  Octavlano  of  Ostia,  and  Cardinal 
Giovanni  Colonna,  to  take  Ingeborg  back  as  queen 
and  consort.  He  then  sought  in  vain,  at  a  synod 
at  Soissons,  to  induce  the  papal  legates  to  dissolve 
his  marriage,  and  next  attempted  to  compel  his 
wife  to  a  "  voluntary "  renunciation.  In  1213 
Innocent  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  queen 
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again  accepted  with  honor  by  her  penitent  husband. 
The  pope  celebrated  a  similar  triumph  in  1206  when 
he  succeeded  in  dissolving  a  marriage  within  for- 
bidden degrees  of  kinship  of  King  Alfonso  IX.  of 
Leon  with  Donna  Berengaria,  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Castile.  Likewise  he  opposed  the  betrothal  of 
King  Peter  of  Aragon  to  Blanch  of  Navarre  on 
accoimt  of  too  close  relationship.  Peter,  being  an 
obedient  son  of  the  Church,  acceded  to  the  papal 
command,  and  married  Maria,  the  daughter  of 
Guillaume  de  Montpellier.  His  inconstancy,  how- 
ever, which  caused  him  to  feel  the  marriage  bond  as 
an  oppressive  chain,  soon  awoke  in  him  the  desire 
to  separate  from  his  wife;  and,  to  palliate  his  base 
design,  he  appealed  to  the  consanguinity  between 
them.  But  Innocent  pronounced  the  alleged 
groimds  for  separation  to  be  insufficient. 

When  King  Sancho  of  Portugal  declined  to  pay 
the  tribute  promised  by  his  father  to  the  see  of  Peter, 
Innocent  demanded  the  same  with 
Innocent  energy.  Moreover,  he  exacted  obedi- 
in  the  ence  to  the  papal  regulations  from 
North.  Duke  Ladislaus  of  Poland,  who  was 
robbing  the  Church  and  the  bishops 
of  their  estates  and  rights.  How  strenuously  Inno- 
cent insisted  that  the  pope  alone  had  the  right  to 
excommunicate  kings  or  to  release  them  from  the 
ban  appeared  when  Archbishop  Eric  of  Trondhjem 
absolved  Hakon,  king  of  Sweden,  after  he  had 
restored  to  the  Church  what  his  father  had  taken 
from  it  by  violence,  without  consulting  the  pope. 
Innocent  wrote  to  the  archbishop  that  he  had 
imitated  himself  as  an  ape  might  a  man,  and  only 
absolution  by  the  representative  of  Peter  had 
validity.  The  renown  of  this  powerful  pope  im- 
pelled Prince  John  of  the  Bulgarians  to  hope  that 
by  submitting  to  the  see  of  Rome  he  might  secure 
his  sovereignty  against  foes  at  home,  as  well  as 
against  the  claims  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  On 
Nov.  8,  1204,  he  received  from  the  pope's  legate 
the  royal  crown,  the  scepter,  and  a  banner  which 
Innocent  had  sent  him,  adorned  with  the  cross  of 
Christ  and  Peter's  keys. 

The  fearlessness  of  Innocent,  his  firm  perseverance 
in  a  path  once  taken,  and  his  proud  disdain  of  all 
temporal  supremacy,  born  of  the  con- 
Innocent  viction  that  he  was  not  simply  the 
and  John  of  representative  of  St.  Peter,  but  also 
England,  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  of  God,  was 
most  brilliantly  verified  in  his  behavior 
toward  the  English  king  John.  The  monks  of  Can- 
terbury cathedral,  upon  the  death  of  their  arch- 
bishop, Hubert,  elected  their  superior,  Reginald,  as 
successor  to  the  deceased  prelate;  when  he  proved 
unworthy  of  such  confidence,  they  elected,  at  the 
king's  wish.  Bishop  John  of  Norwich.  Innocent  did 
not  confirm  the  latter's  election,  but  induced  certain 
members  of  the  Canterbury  convention,  who  were 
sojourning  in  Rome,  to  elevate  the  cardinal  priest, 
Stephen  Langton  (q.v.),  to  the archiepiscopal  throne, 
and  a  vehement  conflict  between  State  and  Church 
was  then  inevitable,  for  the  king  was  not  disposed 
to  yield  in  favor  of  a  man  imposed  forcibly  upon 
him  by  the  pope.  The  papal  threat  of  the  interdict 
taking  practical  effect  on  Mar.  24,  1208,  the  king 
retaliated  by  giving  orders  to  banish  all  clerics  from 


England,  and  to  confiscate  their  estates.    Hereupoo 
the  pope  excommimicated  him.     All  devices  to 
keep  news  of  the  pope's  action  from  England  were 
fruitless;    the  sentence  became  known,  and  the 
king  felt  its  operation  in  a  revolt  of  the  nobOitT. 
When  Innocent  furthermore  released  all  subjeoi 
from  the  fealty  and  obedience  they  had  sworn  to 
the  king,  and  threatened  the  penalty  of  excommum- 
cation  against  every  one  who  had  any  dealings  with 
him,   the    uprising    grew  stronger   and    stronger. 
At  this  pass  the  pope  had  recourse  to  the  extreme 
step  of  pronouncing  the  crown  forfeit,  also  sununoo- 
ing  Philip  Augustus  to  drive  the  imworthy  fdlow 
from  the  throne,  and  himself  to  take  pennaDent 
possession  thereof;  whoever  should  take  part  in  the 
war  against  John  was  to  count  as  a  crusader,  and 
become  participant  in  aU  the   indulgences  of  i 
crusader.     John  now  yielded  and  resolved  to  »• 
acquiesce  in  the  proposals  once  more  set  before  him 
by  the  Curia  through  the  legates  Pandolfo  and 
Durando.    At  Dover,  on  May  13,  1213,  the  king 
concluded  an  agreement  with  the  Roman  pleni- 
potentiaries, to  the  effect  that  he  would  reoogniie 
Stephen  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury;    restore  afl 
Church  properties  that  he  had  appropriated  to 
himself;  authorize  the  return  of  the  emigrated  aod 
expelled  clergy  and  monks;   accord  liberty  to  the 
captive;    and  more  to  the  same  effect.     But  this 
Dover  scene  had  even  a  still  graver  sequeL    Really 
to  secure  himself  against  the  impending  invasioD 
by  the  French  pretender  to  the   crown,  though 
nominally  in  expiation  of  his  sins,  on  May  18, 1213, 
John  surrendered  his  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Ireland  to  God  and  the  pope,  but  then  recovered 
them  as  papal  feudatory,  on  condition  of  dischai^giiig 
an  annual  feudal  rentage  to  the  see  of  Peter— 
700  marks  for  England,  and  300  marks  for  Ireland. 
He  was  not  absolved  from  the  ban,  howevK',  until 
he  had  humbled  himself  before  Archbishop  Stq^hen. 
Beside  all  this,  the  land  still  remained  under  the 
interdict  until  July  2,  1214;  that  Is  to  say,  till  tbs 
king  had  made  restitution  to  the  clergy,  by  a  heavy 
smn  of  money,  for  the  damages  he  had  inflicted 
upon  them  during  his  grievous  persecutions.   Peace 
was  now  restored;    but  the  king's  oppressed  and 
overtaxed  barons  could  not  endure  the  humilia- 
tion put  upon  them  by  John  when  he  conveyed  the 
realm  to  the  pope.    Their  grievances  not  being  re- 
moved, they  had  recourse  to  arms,  in  1215,  wboD 
they  took  possession  of  London  and  forced  from 
the  king  the  Magna  Charta.     No  sooner  had  its 
contents   become    known    to    Innocent   than  he 
roundly  denounced  the  compact,  inasmuch  as  it 
encroached  too  seriously  upon  the  royal  prerogaF 
tives,  and  indirectly  upon  the  see  of  Peter,  nov 
that  the  pope  was  John's  liege  lord.    He  declared 
the  charter  void  and  worthless,  outrageous,  without 
binding  force.    But  neither  this  pronouncement  nor 
repeated  excommunications  of  all  the  king's  ad- 
versaries had  the  least  result.    By  nothing  else  did 
the  papacy  so  sorely  injure  itself  in  Englaiid  as  by 
this  opposition  to  the  Magna  Charta. 

As  vicar  of  Christ,  Innocent  appealed  to  Idogi 
and  peoples  for  a  cnisade  to  the  Holy  Land.  The 
preaching  of  Fulco  of  Neuilly  (q.v.)  won  a  por- 
tion of  the  French  nobility,  under  the  leadenhq^ 
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of  Margrave  Boniface  of  Montferrat,  and  the  Cis- 
tercian Martin,  abbot  at  Colmar,  sued  for  the  cause 
in  southern  Germany.  However,  the 
The  crusading  army,  camping  at  Venice, 
Fourth  was  employed  by  the  Doge  Dandalo  to 
Crusade,  recover  the  city  of  Zara,  which  had 
been  wrested  from  the  Venetians  by  the 
king  of  Hungary.  Then,  and  likewise  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  pope,  the  crusading  knights  offered 
their  help  to  the  Byzantine  pretender,  Alexios 
Angelos,  the  son  of  the  deposed  and  blinded  em- 
peror Isaac  Angelos,  to  recover  his  ancestral  in- 
heritance, withheld  from  him  by  the  usurper 
Alexios  III.,  and  conquer  Constantinople.  After 
Constantinople  had  been  duly  won  by  the  crusaders 
and  Isaac  Aiigelos  and  his  son  had  resxuned  posses- 
sion of  the  throne,  the  situation  between  Greeks 
and  Latins  became  so  intolerable  that  during  an 
insurrection  of  the  former,  Alexios  Angelos,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  all  too  partial  to  the  Latins, 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  ultimately  strangled. 
There  now  remained  no  other  course  open  to  the 
Latin  knights  than  to  possess  themselves  of  the  city 
by  force  of  arms,  and  organize  a  Latin  empire  there; 
whereupon,  May  16,  1204,  Coimt  Baldwin  of 
Flanders  was  crowned  as  emperor.  Through  the 
founding  of  the  Latin  empire,  a  much  desired  pros- 
pect toward  eventual  imion  of  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin  Churches  was  disclosed  to  the  see  of  Peter, 
and  Innocent,  who  at  first  had  bitterly  censured  the 
delay  which  the  crusade  had  suffered  by  the  ex- 
pedition to  Constantinople,  now  gave  written 
expression  to  his  joy  over  the  great  success  of 
arms,  and  voiced  the  hope  that  there  might  soon 
be  one  shepherd  and  one  fold,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  Roman  patriarch  of  Constantinople  soon  fol- 
lowed. Innocent  supplied  a  new  goal  for  the  ardor 
of  crusading  by  the  terms  of  a  bull  dated  Oct.  12, 
1204,  wherein  he  giiaranteed  the  same  gracious 
dispensations  for  an  expedition  to  Livonia  as  for 
participation  in  a  march  to  Jerusalem;  he  even 
authorized  all  those  who  had  declared  themselves 
ready  for  the  latter  to  exchange  this  obligation  in 
Ikvot  of  the  march  to  Livonia.  By  the  continual 
importation  of  new  troops  Bishop  Albert  of  Riga 
(q.v.)  succeeded  in  baptizing  the  Livonians  in  1206, 
and  the  Letts  in  1208. 

Moreover,  Innooent  III.  was  the  first  to  impart 
to  the  crusades  the  direction  of  heretical  wars.    As 
early  as  1207  he  summoned  the  French  king  to  ex- 
tirpate the  heretics  in  the  district  about  Toulouse, 
and  allowed  every  one  who  should  unite  in  the 
erusade  against  these  the  same  indulgence  as  to 
the  crusaders  proper.    The  cruelties  against   the 
Albigenses  do  not  fall  so  much  to  the  charge  of  In- 
nocent in  person  as   to   that  of   the 
Innocent    "  system ''     which,    under     him    and 
and  the     through  him,  attained  its  full  develop- 
Foorth     ment  and  execution.     The  regulations 
Lateran     devised  by  the  pope  against  heretics 
CooncU.     were  approved  at  the  Fourth  Lateran 
Council  in  1215,  and  were  codified  as 
eanonlaw.    All  who  hold  stations  of  power  shall 
pfromhae  to  endure  no  heretics  in  their  jurisdiction. 
Should  a  prince  fail  to  heed  the  injunction  to  cleanse 
his  land  of  heretics,  he  is  subject  to  the  ban;  in  the 


event  of  protracted  resistance,  he  is  to  be  deposed 
from  his  sovereignty.  Whoever  takes  part  in  such 
a  crusade  is  to  be  guaranteed  the  benefits  accorded 
to  the  proper  crusaders.  Exceedingly  severe,  again, 
was  the  policy  inaugurated  and  oidained  by  this 
council  against  the  Jews.  Not  merely  were  the 
authorities  forbidden  to  intrust  the  Jew  with  a 
public  office,  but  the  Jews  were  conmrianded  to 
dress  differently  from  the  Christians  to  the  end  that 
they  might  at  once  be  recognizable  as  Jews;  they 
were  forbidden  to  go  abroad  in  the  streets  during 
Holy  Week,  lest  in  this  time  of  mourning  the  Chris- 
tians take  offense  at  their  gay  apparel.  Among 
the  other  decisions  passed  by  this  council  may  be 
noted  as  important  the  rejection  of  the  erroneous 
doctrine  of  Amalric  of  Bena  (q.v.);  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  tract  aimed  against  Peter  Lombard  by 
Joachim  of  Fiore,  De  unitate  aeu  essentia  trinitcUie; 
and  the  prohibition  to  found  new  orders.  The  final 
deliverance  by  the  council  was  its  assent  to  the 
papal  bull  inviting  peoples  and  princes  to  a  new 
crusade  into  the  Holy  Land  for  1207.  This  ecu- 
menical council,  held  at  the  close  of  Innocent's 
pontificate,  shows  that  powerful  pope  as  the  un- 
limited ruler  over  the  world  and  the  Church.  Em- 
perors, kings,  and  princes  had  sent  him  their  pleni- 
potentiaries; 1,500  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
etc.,  took  part  in  the  council's  proceedings;  or, 
more  properly  expressed,  they  attended  the  official 
reading  of  the  decrees  of  Innocent  III.,  since 
nothing  was  attempted  in  the  way  of  actual  delib- 
erations. 

The  absolutism  of  Innocent  III.  in  the  internal 
administration  of  the  Church  exceeds  that  of  all  his 
predecessors.  No  one  else  encroached 
The  Admin-  to  a  like  degree  upon  the  prerogatives 
istration  of  of  the  bishops  and  metropolitans,  or  so 
the  Church,  highly  arrogated  to  himself  the  right 
of  appointment  vested  in  the  local 
church  dignitaries.  He  was  the  first  to  claim  for  the 
popes  a  right  to  bestow  benefices;  and  he  issued 
innumerable  provisional  orders  to  the  end  of  secur- 
ing, at  the  expense  of  the  locally  resident  clergy 
and  with  the  abated  prestige  of  the  native  bishops, 
a  productive  living  to  the  papal  servants,  the  Roman 
ecclesiastics,  even  to  his  blood  relatives  and  con- 
fidants. The  centralization  of  ecclesiastical  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  pope  was  also  furthered  by 
Innocent  by  his  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of 
episcopal  appointment  in  case  the  qualified  elec- 
tors overstepped  their  canonical  prerogatives.  He 
likewise  reserved  to  the  Roman  see  the  right  of 
removing  bishops,  declaring  that  it  devolved  on 
the  pope  alone,  as  vicar  of  Christ,  to  dissolve  the 
marriage  between  a  bishop  and  his  congregation. 

The  unboimded  prestige  enjoyed  by  Innooent  III. 
in  questions  of  canon  law  rested  alike  upon  his 
variously  demonstrated  legal  acumen 
Decretals    and  upon   his  thorough  and   minute 
and        knowledge  of  the  material.     The  de- 
Sermons,    cretals  of  the  first  three  years  of  his 
pontificate  were  collected  by  Rainer 
of   Pomposi,   and   subsequently   Bemardus   Com- 
postellanus  undertook  to  compile  in  a  single  collec- 
tion (Compilatto  Romano)  the  ordinances  deriving 
from  the  first  nine  years  of  his  papacy,    .\gain,  the 
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pope  himself,  by  the  hand  of  his  notary,  Petnis 
Callivaciuus,  ordered  a  collection  of  all  the  decretals 
promulgated  down  to  the  twelfth  year  of  his  rule, 
and  addressed  this  so-called  Compilatio  tertia  (1210) 
to  the  University  of  Bologna.  Shortly  after  Inno- 
cent's death  the  briefs  and  bulb  of  the  last  six  years 
of  his  pontificate  were  also  published  as  the  Com- 
pilatio quarta.  Occupied  as  he  was  with  ecclesias- 
tical disputations  and  law  matters,  Innocent  found 
leisure  to  pursue  his  literary  activity.  He  ex- 
pounded the  seven  penitential  Psalms.  To  neutral- 
ize the  distracting  influence  of  legal  affairs,  he 
preached  frequently,  not  only  in  Rome,  but  also 
on  his  journeys.  His  sermons  were  collected  in  part 
by  himself,  and  a  goodly  array  of  them  has  been 
preserved.  They  are  pompous  and  florid,  but 
witness  the  depth  of  his  religious  feeling  and  a  true 
humility  before  God.  He  died  at  Perugia  July  16, 
1216.  His  convictions  and  acts  are  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  proud  and  selfish  heart  or  to  the  un- 
scrupulousncss  of  a  politic,  self-seeking  priest. 
When  he  threatened,  banned,  and  absolved,  he 
sought  not  hb  own  honor,  but  the  honor  of  him 
whose  representative  on  earth  he  believed  himself 
to  be.  If  there  is  to  be  a  pope  at  all,  he  was  the 
model  and  ideal.  Carl  Mirbt. 
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Imiocent  IV.  (Sinibaldo  de'  Fieschi):  Pope  1245- 
1254.  Descended  from  the  counts  of  Lavagna,  and 
bom  at  Genoa,  he  was  brought  up  at  Parma  imder 


the   care  of  his  uncle  Obizzo,   bishop  of  that  s 

was  ordained  there,  and  became  a  canon  of  1 

cathedral.    He  studied  law  at  Bologi 

Eanier      laying  the  foundation  of  the  repui 

Life  and     tion  which  he  afterward  won  as  po 

Writings,     in  that  branch  of  learning.     Ilis  fi 

entrance    into   political   life  was  i 

parently  in  1218-19,  when,  together  with  Cardn 

Ugolino,  the  later  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  he  made  pes 

between  Genoa  and  Pisa.     In  1223  he  reoei\'e(l 

benefice  at  Parma  from  Honorius  III.  and  in  12 

an  official  position  at  Rome,  in  1227  was  made 

cardinal,  and  from  1235  to  1240  he  was  papal  gov 

nor  of  the  March  of  Ancona.     On  Jime  25,  12 

after  an  interregnum  of  a  year  and  a  half,  he  v 

elected  pope  at  Anagni,  and  consecrated  on  June '. 

Amidst  all  the  political  storms  of  his  pontificate 

found  time  for  literary  work.     His  small  treati 

De   exceptioiitbuSf    was    probably    written   earli 

but  he  wrote  at  Lyons,  immediately  after  the  coi 

cil  (1245),  the  Apparatus  in  quinque  Ubros  dec 

talium,   marked  by  remarkable  precision,  perf( 

command  of  his  materials,  and  strong,  practical  i 

sight.    His  Apologeticua  has  unfortunately  been  h 

it  was  a  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  papacy  agaii 

the  empire.     In  other  ways   Innocent  promot 

learning;    he  induced  Alexander  of  Hales  to  wri 

his  Summa  univeracB  theologice,  and  encouraged  tl 

universities,  especially  theSorbonne,  besides  erectii 

new  schools  of  jurisprudence  at  Rome  and  Piaceni 

Innocent's  relations  with  Frederick  II.  and  Ca 

rad  IV.  need  more  detailed  description.    Frederic 

wrote  to  the  princes  three  days  aft 

.  Innocent    his  election,  expressing  the  fuUest  ooi 

and  Fred-   fidence  in  the  result  of  the  electioi 

erick  n.     and  a  month  lat«r  sent  the  leadii 

The  First    magnates  of  the  empire  to  Anagni  t 

Council     open  negotiations  for  peace.    But  i 

of  Lyons,    spite  of  Innocent's  professed  willing 

ness  to  submit  the  whole  controven 

with  the  emperor  to  a  general  council  and  to  remoi 

the  exconununication  (see  Greoort  IX.)  m  caf 

it  was  found  unjust,  Frederick  could  not  agree  t 

unconditional  restitution  of  all  Churoh  propertyan 

the  restoration  to  favor  of  the  Lombards,  whm  I 

regarded  as  rebels.     Even  while  the  negotiaUoi 

were  in  progress.  Innocent  made  Cardinal  Gapoock 

Frederick's  bitterest  opponent,  bishop  of  Viterix 

and  through  him  r/on  over  this  town  to  the  papi 

side,  supporting  it  against  Frederick's  attacks  wit 

large  sums  of  money.    Through  the  mediation  ( 

Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse  and  Baldwin,  empcK 

of  Constantinople,  terms  of  peace  were  arranged  o 

Mar.  31, 1244,  by  which  Frederick,  submitting  to  tl 

pope's  demands,  was  to  be  reheved  of  his  excommi 

nication.    But  before  the  end  of  April  the  strife  ha 

broken  out  again  on  the  Lombard  question.    Fret 

erick  sought  a  personal  interview,  but  Innooei 

withdrew    secretly    to    Civita    Vecchia,    where 

Genoese  fleet  was  waiting  for  him,  and  arrived  i 

Genoa  July  7.    He  was  lookmg  for  a  safe  place  i 

which  to  assemble  a  council  and  pronounce  judj 

ment  on  the  emperor.    Such  a  place  was  Lyon 

no  longer  under  the  empire,  and  not  yet  a  part 

the  French  kingdom,  on  the  boimdary  line  betwei 

the  Latin  and  Teutonic  races.     Hither  Innooei 
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went  on  Oct.  5,  arriving  on  Dec.  2,  and  on  Dec.  27 
issued  the  summons  for  a  council  to  meet  on  June  24 
of  the  next  year.   Only  150  bishops  attended,  mostly 
French  and  Spanish,  with  scarcely  any  Germans. 
The  pope  went  swiftly  to  work,  with  two  compre- 
hensive briefs  of  bitter  accusation  against  Frederick. 
Thaddeus  of  Suessa,  the  imperial   representative, 
made  a  skilful  defense  of  hLs  master,  denied  all 
'  legality  to  the  assembly,  and  appealed  to  a  future 
pope  and  a  really  ecimienical  council;    the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  kings  of  France  and  England  uiged 
delay;    but  Innocent  condemned  Frederick  on  the 
eounts  of  perjury,  sacrilege,  heresy,  and  felony — 
the  last  for  his  oppression  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily 
and  refusal  to  pay  the  feudal  dues  from  it.    The 
German  princes  were  exhorted  to  elect  a  new  em- 
peror,  while  Innocent    himself  would  make  pro- 
vision for  Sicily,  after  consultation  with  the  cardinals. 
The  emperor  was  not  slow  in  making  answer.    He 
addressed  an  appeal  to  all  Christian  princes  to 
remedy  the  condition  of  the  secularized 
Progress    Church  by  bringing  back  the  clergy, 
of  the      especially  the  higher  prelates,  to  the 
Contest     state  of  apostolic  poverty  and  imita- 
between     tion  of  the  humility  of  their  Lord. 
Pope  and    The  pope  also  appealed  to  the  sover- 
Exnperor.    eigns,  and  went  beyond  personal  ac- 
cusations to  develop  still  further  the 
tlieories  of  the  subordination  of  the  secular  power 
"to  the  spiritual,  as  they  had  been  held  from  Gregory 
VII.  to  Innocent  III.    On  both  sides  the  excitement 
reached  its  height.    The  Dominicans  and  Francis- 
cans went  out  as  zealous  preachers  of  a  crusade 
stgainst  a  heretical  emperor,  for  which  the  same 
privileges  would  be  granted  as  for  the  perilous  jour- 
ney to  the  Holy  Land.    Twice  (Nov.,  1246,  and  May, 
1246)  Innocent  stubbornly  rejected  the  mediation 
of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  and  in  Sicily  supported  an 
Aristocratic  conspiracy  which  threatened  Freder- 
ick's life,  and  in  Germany  the  efforts  of  the  three 
Rhenish  archbbhops  to  bring  about  a  new  election. 
On  Apr.  21,   1246,  he  summoned  the  electors  to 
proceed  to  the  choice  of  Henry  Raspe,  landgrave 
of  Thuringia,  who,  on  May  22,  was  elected  by  the 
three  archbishops,  four  bishops,  and  a  number  of 
eounts  and  knights.    The  majority  of  these,  with 
the  imperial  cities,  adhered  to  the  Hohenstaufen, 
and  on  Feb.  17,  1247,  the  "  priests'  king  "  came  to 
an  ignominious  end.    Innocent  sought  in  various 
quarters  for  a  successor,  but  without  success  until, 
in  Oct.,  Coimt  William  of  Holland,  a  youth  of 
twenty,  was  elected  by  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
magnates  of  the  Rhine  provinces,  though  it  was  not 
until  Nov.  1,  1248,  that  he  was  able  to  be  crowned 
at  Aachen,  and  his  power  was  then  scarcely  felt 
beyond  Mainz.    Frederick  seemed  at  first  to  have 
the  upper  hand  in  Italy.    He  occupied  a  large  part 
of  the  States  of  the  Church,  the  duchy  of  Spoleto, 
and  the  March  of  Ancona,  while  King  Enzio  and  the 
mighty  Ezzelino  da  Romano  upheld  his  cause  in 
Lombardy;  and  at  the  very  moment  of  his  deposi- 
tion he  was  joined  by  Venice  and  the  count  of  Savoy, 
whose  adh^ion  gave  him  command  of  the  Alpine 
passes,  so  that  he  planned  to  march  on  Lyons  and 
force  the  pope  to  make  terms.    The  situation  was 
Boon  altered,  however,  by  the  success  of  Innocent's 


partizans  in  gaining  possession  of  Parma,  a  place  of 
great  strategic  importance  (June  16,  1247).  This 
town  became  the  central  point  of  the  struggle;  and 
Frederick's  fortunes  began  to  decline  when  his 
besieging  force  was  defeated  with  great  loss  by  the 
garrison  (Feb.  18,  1248).  Innocent  now  redoubled 
his  efiforts  to  gam  the  command  of  Sicily,  but  with- 
out notable  success.  Cardinal  Octavian  succeeded 
better  in  Romagna;  and  Frederick  suffered  a  severe 
blow  in  the  capture  of  his  favorite  son,  Enzio,  by 
the  Bolognese  on  May  26,  1249.  Undaunted  to  the 
last,  he  was  making  new  plans  for  strengthening  his 
party  in  central  and  northern  Italy  and  setting  fresh 
hordes  of  Saracens  in  motion  toward  the  north,  when 
death  put  an  end  to  his  projects  (Dec.  13,  1250). 
Innocent  now  set  to  work  to  crush  his  old  enemy's 
heir,  Conrad.  After  laying  out  a  plan  of  campaign 
in  consultation  with  William  of  Hol- 
Conrad  IV.  land,  who  then  returned  to  take  com- 
mand in  Germany,  the  pope  finally  left 
Lyons  (Apr.  19,  1251)  and  came  down  through 
Lombardy  to  Perugia.  Naples  and  Capua  came 
over  to  his  side,  but  the  eighteen-year-old  Manfred 
succeeded  in  checking  the  movement  in  the  south, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  1252  Conrad  won  back  the 
cities  which  had  deserted  him.  Innocent  sought 
new  allies;  but  Richard  of  Cornwall,  to  whom  he 
offered  the  crown  of  Sicily,  declined  it,  and  the 
French  cardinals  opposed  the  project.  Charles  of 
Anjou  was  considered,  but  without  definite  result. 
Finally  Henry  III.  of  England  accepted  the  crown 
for  his  minor  son,  Edmimd.  Even  Rome  was 
threatened  by  Conrad's  victory  at  Naples;  yet 
Innocent  undauntedly  refused  for  the  second  time 
to  receive  his  envoys  and  began  proceedings  against 
him  on  charges  of  oppressing  the  clergy,  favoring 
heretics,  and  murder.  Death  again  came  to  the 
pope's  aid;  in  the  winter  of  1253-54  Conrad  lost 
his  father-in-law  Otto  of  Bavaria,  his  nephew 
Frederick,  and  his  half-brother  Henry  of  Sicily, 
and  on  May  20,  1254,  Conrad  himself  died,  com- 
mending his  two-year-old  son  Conradin  to  the 
pope's  guardianship.  Innocent  now  felt  sure  of 
the  possession  of  Sicily;  and  Manfred,  weakened 
by  treachery  among  his  own  supporters,  saw 
nothing  for  it  but  nominal  submission.  On  Oct.  20, 
1254,  Innocent  took  formal  possession  of  Sicily  and 
Calabria.  But  Manfred  suddenly  escaped  to  Luceria 
and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  faithful  Saracens. 
The  pope's  life-work,  apparently  so  near  comple- 
tion, was  once  more  threatened.  On  Dec.  2  Manfred 
captured  Foggia;  the  papal  legate  and  his  army  fled 
without  striking  a  blow.  The  news  of  this  disaster 
found  Innocent  stretched  on  a  sick-bed  in  Naples 
and  embittered  his  last  hours.  He  died  Dec.  7. 
Innocent's  relations  with  France  were  governed 
by  his  desire  to  preserve  a  counterpoise  against  the 
emperor,  and  by  the  eager  wish  of 
Innocent's  Louis  IX.  to  deliver  the  Holy  Land. 
Relations  This  latter  explains  Loub'  efforts  to 
with  make  peace  in  1244  and  the  neutral 
France  and  attitude  he  assimied  in  the  subsequent 
England,  conflict.  But  the  Curia  forced  the 
French  nobles  into  a  hostile  position 
by  interference  in  national  affairs  and  by  cupidity, 
so  that  Frederick  found  some  support  among  them 
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after  his  deposition  by  the  council,  and  his  ideas 
are  plainly  visible  in  the  league  formed  by  them  in 
November,  1246.  Innocent's  blind  hatr^  of  Fred- 
erick brought  about  the  failure  of  the  crusade  imder- 
taken  by  Louis  in  1248,  and  he  was  openly  named 
as  the  cause  of  it  by  the  king's  brothers,  the  counts 
of  Anjou  and  Poitou,  who  threatened  to  expel  him 
front  Lyons  if  he  did  not  make  terms  with  Fred- 
erick. The  relations  between  France  and  the  Curia 
became,  however,  more  friendly  when  Charles  of 
Anjou  was  spoken  of  for  the  Sicilian  crown.  Eng- 
land was  also  considered  by  Innocent  as  an  abun- 
dant source  of  supplies  for  his  war  with  the  empire, 
and  his  legate,  Martin,  appeared  there  with  unprec- 
edentedly  ample  powers,  to  collect  ten  thousand 
marks.   When  Frederick  counseled  the 

England,  king  to  free  himself  from  the  illegal 
tribute  the  legate  was  told  to  go,  and 
the  king  established  the  fact  that  the  Curia  had 
been  taking  annually  sixty  thousand  marks  out  of 
England — more  than  his  own  revenue.  Supported 
by  the  Synod  of  Winchester  (Dec,  1245),  Henry 
refused  payment;  but  under  the  threat  of  an  inter- 
dict the  prelates  weakened. 

Innocent's  conduct  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of 
Portugal  resembles  more  the  high  moral  tone  taken 
by  the  third  of  his  name.  King  Sancho  II.  refusing 
to  abandon  his  dissolute  life,  the  pope  absolved  his 
Kubjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  transferred  the 
crown  to  his  brother,  Alfonso. 

(Hans  Schulz.) 

r>iBLiooRAPMY:  The  sourceR  are  exceedingly  scattered; 
perhaps  the  best  index  to  them  is  found  in  Hauck-Herxog, 
RE,  i.\.  122-124.  Among  the  Bources  may  be  named: 
Die  Regeaten  Innocenz  IV.,  published  by  the  Literarischer 
Vercin,  Stuttgart,  1843  sqq.;  S.  Berger,  Le%  Registres 
d'Inrwcent  IV.,  Paris,  1881  aqq.;  W.  H.  Bliss,  Calendar 
of  Entriea  in  the  Papal  RegUtera,  i.  198-308,  London,  1803; 
Thatcher  and  McNeal,  Source  Book,  p.  508;  and  the  early 
Vita!,  one  by  Nicolao  de  Curbio.  in  Muratori.  Scriptorea, 
H.  1,  pp.  689  sqq.,  of.  vi.  504-621,  viu.  494-496,  680-681. 
786-787,  964-965,  etc.  For  later  discussions  consult: 
A.  von  Reumont,  Oeachichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  ii.  630-531, 
Berlin,  1868;  F.  Schirrmacher,  Die  Ictzten  Hohenaiaufen, 
(lOttingen,  1871;  B.  Jungmann,  Diaaertationea  aelecta, 
V.  418  sqq..  Regensburg,  1885;  C.  KOhler.  Daa  VerhdUnia 
Kaiaer  Friedrich  II.  zu  den  P&paten  aeiner  Zeit,  Breslau, 
1888;  P.  Fournier,  I^e  Royaume  d^Arlea  de  Vienna,  Paris, 
1891;  C.  Rodenberg,  Innocent  IV.  und  daa  Koniffreich 
Sicilien,  Halle.  1892;  £.  Berger.  S.  lA>uia  et  Innocent  IV., 
Paris,  1893;  F.  Gregorovius,  Hist,  of  the  City  of  Rome, 
V.  229-307,  612,  Ix)ndon,  1897;  St.  Pathus.  Vie  deS.  Louia, 
ed.  F.  Delaborde,  Paris,  1899;  H.  Weber,  Dtr  Kampf 
ztviachen  Innocent  IV.  und  Kaiaer  Friedrich  II.,  Berlin, 
1900;  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  The  English  Church  {1066- J£72), 
pp.  238-240.  London,  1901;  J.  Bryce.  The  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  pp.  209-210,  268,  424,  New  York,  1904;  A.  Fola. 
Kaiaer  Friedrich  II.  und  Papat  Innocem  IV.,  Strasburg, 
1905;  Neander,  Christian  Church,  iv.  49-51  et  passim; 
Moeller.  Chriatian  Church,  ii.  279,  283  sqq.,  302;  Hefele. 
ConcUiengeachichte,  v.  1089,  1105-1166,  vi.  1-10;  ADB, 
vii.  445.  xvi.  662;  KL,  vi.  736-737;  Bower,  Popea,  ii.  560- 
567;   Milman,  LcUin  Christianity,  v.  459  sqq. 

Innocent  V.  (Pierre  de  Champagni,  or  de  Taren- 
taise) :  Pope  1276.  He  was  bom  about  1225  of  a 
noble  family  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
Tarentaise,  on  the  upper  Isdre,  entered  the  Domin- 
ican order  at  sixteen,  and  won  the  fame  of  a  scholar. 
He  taught  theology  in  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
assisted  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas  to 
draw  up  the  rule  of  studies  for  their  order.  In  1262 
lie  became  provincial  for  Fnuicc,  but  when  Thomas 


Aquinas  was  called  to  Italy,  resumed  his  lectures 
at  the  Sorbonne  (1267-69).    By  Gregory  X.  he  was 
made  grand  penitentiary,  in  1272  archbishop  of 
Lyons,  and  in  1273  cardinal-bishop  of  Ostia  and    • 
Velletri,  though  he  retained  the  see  of  Lyons  untO 
Apr.,  1274.     He  was  a  prominent  figure  at  the 
Council  of  Lyons  in  the  latter  year.    In  Apr.,  1275, 
he  left  Lyons  with  the  pope  to  take  part  in  the 
negotiations  with  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  at  T^usftnne 
On  the  death  of  Gregory  X.,  he  was  elected  pope 
at  Arezzo,  Jan.  21,  1276,  and  continued  his  pre- 
decessor's  policy,  directed  toward  the  unattainable 
ideal  of  a  general  peace  in  Europe,  as  a  prerequisite 
for  a  great  crusade  which  was  to  draw  upon  the 
entire  forces  of  Christendom.     He  attempted  to 
mediate  between  the  quarrelsome  Italian  states  and 
between  Charles  of  Anjou  and  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg. 
He  approved  Charles'  appointment  as  a  senator 
of  Rome  and  imperial  vicar  for  Tuscany,  and  advised 
Rudolf  to  postpone  the  journey  to  Rome,  which 
Gregory  had  urged,  until  he  should  have  completely 
regularized  his  relations  with  both  the  Curia  and 
Charles,  and  especially  recalled  his  officials  from 
Romagna.     In  order  to  enlist  the  forces  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  in  his  crusade,  he  continued  Greg- 
ory's attempts  at  bringing  about  a  union  with  the 
Greek  Church.    Charles  of  Anjou  and  Venice  had 
designs  on  Constantinople  which  were  by  no  means 
in  harmony  with  Innocent's  pacific  policy,  and  the 
Emperor  Michael   Palsologus  sought  a  close  al- 
liance with  him.    He  required  that  Michael  should 
swear  to  the  terms  of  union  agreed  upon  at  Lyons; 
but  he  died  in  Rome  before  his  envoys  had  left 
Italy,  June  22,  1276.    His  writings  embraced  theol- 
ogy, philosophy,  and  canon  law.    The  most  famous 
of  them  were  his  commentaries  on  the   Pauline 
epistles,  often  published   {editio  princeps  Cologne, 
1478)  under  the  name  of  Nicolaus  Gorranus,  and  on 
the  **  Sentences  "  of  Peter  Lombard.    A  complete 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Toulouse  from 
a  manuscript  in  the  Dominican  house  there  in  1651. 

(Hans  Schulz.) 

Bibliooraphy:  Liber  pontificalia,  ed.  L.  Duchesne,  ii.  457, 
ParLn,  1892;  A.  Potthast,  Regesta  pontiflcum  Romanorum, 
ii.  1703-1708.  Berlin,  1875.  Other  minute  and  scattered 
sources  are  indicated  in  Hauck-Herxog,  RE,  ix.  130-131. 
Consult:  F.  J.  Bethaz,  Le  Pape  Innocent  V.,  est-U  FranQoia 
ou  Italien,  Paris,  1883;  idem,  Pierre  des  Cours  de  la  Salle, 
Aoate,  .  .  .  Innocent  V.,  ib.  1892;  J.  E.  Borrel,  Pairie 
du  pape  Innocent  V.,  3  parts,  ib.  1890-94;  L.  Carboni, 
Diaaertatio  hiatorica  de  Innocentio  V .,  Rome,  1894;  Vie 
du  bienheurexix  Innocent  V.,  Rome,  1896  (contains  many- 
original  docimients);  P^re  Bouriceois.  Le  hienhe%treux 
Innocent  V.,  Paris.  1899;  Bower,  Popea,  iii.  23-24;  Mil- 
man,  Latin  Christianity,  vi.  134;    KL,  vi  743-744, 

Innocent  VI.  (fitienne  Aubert):  Pope  1352-62. 
He  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Mons,  in  the  diocese  of 
Limoges,  and  began  his  public  career  as  professor 
of  civil  law  at  Toulouse,  where  he  rose  to  hold  the 
highest  judicial  functions.  Later  he  took  holy 
orders,  and  became  bishop  of  Noyon,  which  see  he 
exchanged  in  1340  for  that  of  Clermont.  In  1342 
Clement  VI.  made  him  a  cardinal-priest,  and  ten 
years  later  cardinal-bishop  of  Ostia  and  grand 
penitentiary.  After  Clement's  death  the  cardinals 
entered  into  an  agreement,  the  observance  of  which 
was  to  be  binding  upon  the  new  pope  when  chosen. 
Its  most  important  provisions  were  that  the  pope 
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was  not  to  aUenate  or  grant  feudal  investiture  of 
any  Chuicb  Lands  without  the  coiimnt  of  twothiide 
of  the  cardinals;  he  was  not  to  depose,  imprison, 
suspend,  or  excommunicate  any  cardinal  without 
the  approval  of  the  college;  he  waa  to  divide  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  equally  between  himself 
and  the  oollegej  which  had  previously  received  only 
half  of  such  revenues  as  came  under  the  technical 
designation  of  cenmis.  This  agreement  all  the 
cardinals  subscribed,  some  of  them  with  the  reserva- 
tion **  in  so  far  as  it  was  lawful."  Among  these  was 
the  bishop  of  Oatia^  who  was  selected  pope  on 
Dec.  18,  1352,  and  not  long  after  hia  coronation  he 
declared  the  instrument  null  and  void,  as  limiting 
the  divinely  granted  powei^  of  the  papacy^ 

Deeply  versed  in  canon  law,  and  severe  in  morals, 
Innocent  at  onoe  set  about  correcting  abuses, 
Invoking  many  of  hb  predecessor's  grants  of  bene- 
fices^ reservations,  commendanis,  and  e^cpectations, 
declarmg  himself  against  pluralities^  and  enforcing 
the  obligation  of  residence  on  the  higher  clergy. 
He  diminished  the  pomp  of  the  papal  court,  and 
assigned  a  fixed  and  sufficient  income  to  the  judges 
of  the  Hota  in  order  to  ensure  a  better  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Another  of  hiji  principal  aims  was 
the  recovery  of  the  domains  of  the  Church.  In 
1353  he  sent  Cardinal  Albomoz  to  Italy,  who  soon 
brought  Home  into  subjection ^  and  carried  on  the 
TBduction  of  the  Papal  States  with  great  skill,  until 
his  return  to  Avignon  in  1357;  two  years  later  the 
incompetence  of  his  sucoessor.  Abbot  Adroin  of 
Cluny,  caused  him  to  be  aent  back^  and  in  the  next 
few  years  he  Imd  a  liard  struggle  with  Bemabd 
Yisconti  of  Milan  for  the  possession  of  Bolpgna. 

Innocent ^s  relations  with  the  empire  were  peace- 
able. He  opposed  no  hindrances  t«  the  vi^it  of 
Charles  IV.  to  Rome,  where  he  was  crowned  on 
Apr.  d,  1355,  by  the  bishop  of  Ostia^  after  taking 
an  oath  never  to  interfere  in  Rome  or  any  other 
papa]  domains,  to  leave  the  city  on  the  day  of  his 
coronation }  and  not  to  return  without  the  pope*s 
leave.  In  his  succeeding  years,  Charles  adopted  a 
more  independent  position,  but  open  conflict  was 
avoided.  In  1359,  in  order  especially  to  provide 
funds  for  the  Italian  campaigns  of  Albomoz,  the 
Curia  imposed  a  tax  of  a  tenth  for  Germany.  When 
the  papal  legate  attempted  to  enforce  this  demand 
at  the  diet  in  Main^,  Charles  insisted  that  the  pope 
reform  the  German  clergy  before  he  exact  money 
from  the  country;  and  measures  to  this  end  were 
soon  after  adopted  by  Innocent,  He  refused, 
indeed t  to  revoke  the  bnlls  which  Clement  V.  had 
issued  against  Charles's  grandfather,  Henry  VI L, 
but  he  gratified  Charles  by  appointing  bis  trusted 
ooimselor,  Dietrich  of  Minden,  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Magdeburg  and  thus  assisting  the  ambitions  of 
the  house  of  Luxemburg  in  the  direction  of  the 
acquisition  of  Brandenburg. 

His  relations  with  France  were  friendly,  and  he 
sought  to  mediate  between  that  country  and  Eng- 
laxid}  especially  just  before  the  battle  of  Manpertuis 
in  1350^  when  King  John,  confident  of  success^ 
rejected  his  intervention,  and  waa  carried  captive 
to  London  by  the  Black  Prince,  The  peace  of 
Bretigny  in  13S0  was^  however,  due  to  his  efforts. 
He  put  forth  aU  hb  po^*eni  with  unsatisfactory 


results  against  Peter  L,  the  Cruel,  of  Caatile,  to 
force  him  to  put  away  his  mistress  and  take  back 
his  lawful  wife,  Blanche  of  Bourbon.  Equally  un^ 
successful  were  Innocent's  efforts  to  bring  about 
peace  between  this  king  and  Peter  IV.  of  Aragon. 
In  his  last  years  he  was  occupied  with  plans  for  a 
crusade  and  for  a  reunion  with  the  Eastern  Church, 
but  died  in  the  midst  of  Ms  negotiations  with  the 
Emperor  John  Palsoiogus,  Sept>  12,  1362, 

(Max  Naumanit.) 

BifiLiooaApat:  For  a  list  ctf  spurefis  fwri!<ult  Hauek-Heneoct 
RE,  ix.  132-133.  The  mo»t  unport&nt  sotLroen  are:  Libtr 
panti^^lis,  ed,  L.  Dueh^sne,  li,  492,  P^ria,  1S02;  BmJ- 
larmm  Ifmrmnorum^  iv.  502-519,  Turin,  1859:  A.  Tbemisr^ 
Codex  diptamati^mM,  n.  341-293.  Eomc,  1862;  E.  Maj^^ne 
and  V.  Durand,  TAjucturua  noFiu  Qiwcdotomm,  il,  843-1072, 
Fariji,  1717;  L.  WiuldiiiGr,  Annaif^  Minontm,  vw.  431 -486, 
Itome,  1773;  LeUre*  du  pope  Innueent  VI,  M  Slanehe  dt 
Bovrbon,  Paris,  lOOK  Early  Vitm  are  o&lJci?t«<l  in  K 
B&luie,  Vike  paparum  Awnionentium,  i.  321-30Z91&-974; 
1433-1435,  V&th,  1693.  CSoaault:  J.  B.  Chrwtophe,  HiaL 
rfe  Itt  papaut^  pettdant  Lb  x»>.  ai^cie,  ii.  222-352.  Parui,  IftSS; 
D.  Gotri,  Infwctnzo  papa  VL,  Turin,  1873j  E.  Weninsky, 
ftaliemMchr  PatiHk  Paput  innocem  VL  vfut  Kfinig  Karl  iV.^ 
Vienna,  1S7S:  idem,  Gfackichte  KaUeF  KotIm  IV..  Yob. 
ii,-iii„  Inn»bnxck,  ] 88(^-02:  G.  I>aumet,  in  M^lanQ^a 
d'i^ehSolaffii  tt  d%iatoirr,  xvu  (IS97).  153  Ktq.i  idem, 
/nnocenl  fV.  et  Blaneht  dt  Bourbon:  teW'rM  du  pape,  P&rui, 
tS9flj  J.  Bryw,  The  Holy  noman  Empire,  p.  299,  N«*w  Yorkp 
1904:  Pastor,  Popet,  i.  93-95;  Oeigbttin,  Papacy,  i,  54- 
fi5;  KL,  vi.  744;  Befeb,  ConciiitngeadiidiU.  vi.  697-7C», 
Bower,  Pop€9,  III  104-109;  MUtnaa,  UUin  ChritHanitu, 
Yu.  200-207. 

Innocent  VIL  (Coeimo  de'  MigUorati) :  Pope 
1404-06.  He  was  born  at  Sulmona  in  the  Abniz^i, 
and  came  to  the  Curia  under  Urban  VL,  who  made 
him  archbishop  of  Ravenna  and  bi&hop  of  Bologna, 
and  employed  him  on  delicate  missiotia.  Boniface 
IX.  appointed  him  <^rdinal  in  1389.  His  upright 
and  ascetic  lifet  his  deep  knowledge  of  canon  law, 
and  his  general  ability  for  affairs  led  to  hla  choice 
as  Boniface's  succeasor  on  Oct,  17,  1404,  In  hia 
election  compact  he  had  subscribed  the  obligation 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  heal  the  great  Western 
schism  (see  Schism),  and  in  furtherance  of  this  he 
called  a  general  council  to  meet  in  Rome  in  1405. 
That  the  gathering  did  not  take  place  was  not  the 
pope's  fault;  the  Romans  rose  in  rebellion  and 
forced  Innoosnt  and  his  cardinals  to  flee  to  Viterbo. 
Ladislans,  king  of  Naples,  who  encouraged  the  anti- 
papal  party  in  Rome,  was  put  under  the  ban. 
When  the  University  of  Paris  and  the  French  king 
proposed  that  both  Innooent  and  his  rival  at 
Avignon,  Benedict  XII L,  should  abdicate,  the 
former  resisted  and  declined  to  send  envoys  for 
preliminary  conferenccss  with  delegates  of  Benedict, 
Meantime  he  had  succeeded  in  returning  to  Rome 
in  1406;  but  in  the  same  year  he  died  (Nov,  6)» 
without  having  ftccompliahed  anything  toward  the 
restoration  of  unity.  K,  Benhath* 

Bl&LtOaRAFEiv;  Eatly  Fito  art  id  MnratQrj,  SaiptoreM^  ill. 
2,  ppw  83  2-835,  and  further  perttnenl  matter  is  fouod  in 
the  eame  wnrk,  ii.  2,  pp.  1116-1117,  lix.  008-910,  xjdv. 
968-060,  Consult:  J.  B.  Chmtophe,  Hist  de  ta  ptipauti 
pendant  k  mv.  m%Hk,  ifol.  iii.,  Paris.  1S53:  A.  von  Rcumont, 
Gf*cAif^ec  d«r  Stadi  R<m.  II  1110  wciQ.,  Berlin,  1&G7;  L. 
(Hyiit,  Lf  Grand  Schitrru  d'ocddmt  2vol».,  ParU*  18SO-00; 
C.  Valoti,  La  Franct  tt  ie  0rand  §€hi9m€  <l*i>rrtd#nf,  4  vob., 
ib.  1 896- 1002;  Creighton,  Papacu,  i.  lfi+-107;  PaitOf, 
P&p€t,  i.  165-166:  Hefete,  CanrUieii^Khi^kU,  vl.  748  pqq.; 
Bower,  PopeM.  iii.  153-I6fi:  Sfilmnn,  Laiin  TAnflfantlWi 
vii.  282-296;  KL,  vi,  7*7-748. 
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Innocent  Vm.  (Giovanni  Battista  Cibo):  Pope 
1484-92.  He  was  born  in  Genoa  in  1432,  and  was 
brought  up  at  the  court  of  Naples.  He  studied  in 
Padua  and  Rome,  where  he  won  the  favor  of 
Cardinal  Calandrini,  and  by  his  help  was  named 
bishop  of  Savona  by  Paul  II.  Sixtus  IV.  transferred 
him  to  Molfetta  and  made  him  cardinal  in  1473. 
His  elevation  to  the  papacy  (Aug.  24,  1484)  as  the 
successor  of  Sixtus  was  owing  to  C^ardinal  Giuliano 
della  Rovere,  the  subsequent  Pope  Julius  II.,  who 
dominated  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  Innocent 
himself  being  a  weak,  characterless  personality,  and 
of  notoriously  immoral  life.  Quarrels  with  Naples 
induced  the  pope  to  seek  intimate  relations  with 
the  Medici  at  Florence,  already  risen  to  high  power; 
his  son,  Franceschetto,  married  the  daughter  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and,  to  seal  the  union  of 
the  two  houses.  Innocent  paved  the  way  to  the 
college  of  cardinals  for  the  second  son  of  Lorenzo. 
He  summoned  Christendom  to  a  crusade  against  the 
infidels;  but  at  the  same  time  he  entered  into 
agreement  with  Sultan  Bajazet  II.  to  keep  his 
brother,  Jem,  safely  in  Rome  for  the  sum  of  40,000 
ducats  yearly,  and  in  1490  received  the  pay  for 
three  years. 

In  three  bulls  of  1486  Innocent  declared  Henry  VII. 
Tudor  the  lawful  and  rightful  king  of  England,  and 
threatened  the  severest  ecclesiastical  penalties  against 
all  who  did  not  recognize  his  claims.  He  also  con- 
firmed the  election  of  Maximilian  of  Austria  as  king 
of  the  Romans,  disregarding  the  protest  of  Charles 
VIII.  of  France.  By  the  bull  Summia  desiderarUes  of 
Dec.  5,  1484,  he  gave  the  sanction  of  the  Church  to 
the  prevalent  trials  for  witchcraft  (see  Witchcraft). 
He  strengthened  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  by  ap- 
pointing Thomas  of  Torquemada  inquisitor-general 
(see  Inquisition),  and  he  issued  a  bull  directing 
all  rulers  outside  of  Spain  to  deliver  up  heretics 
to  this  zealous  persecutor.  He  preached  a  crusade 
against  the  Waldenses  in  Piedmont;  and  he  sup- 
plied fresh  food  for  superstition  in  Rome  and  else- 
where by  solemnly  importing,  in  1492,  the  "  holy 
lance  "  with  which  Christ's  side  was  said  to  have 
been  pierced,  sent  to  him  by  the  Sultan  Bajazet. 
Innocent  died  July  25,  1492.  He  neglected  the 
government  of  the  Papal  States  and  punished  rob- 
bers and  rebels  only  when  they  were  imable  to  pay. 
Everything  at  the  Curia  was  for  sale,  and  hundreds 
of  new  positions  were  created  expressly  to  fill  the 
papal  coffers.  Such  is  the  dark  background  upon 
which  the  shining  figure  of  Savonarola  (q.v.)  is 
projected.  K.  Benrath. 

Bibliography:  Sources  for  a  history  are  in  Muratori,  Scrip- 
toren,  Ui.  2,  pp.  1070-1071,  118»-1190,  xxiu.  87-88.  The 
bull  on  witches,  ed.  W.  ROmer,  appeared  Schaflfhausen, 
1889,  and  is  in  Reich,  Documents,  109-202,  and  that  on 
the  marriafi^e  of  Henry  VII.  in  the  Camden  Miacellany, 
vol.  i.,  London,  1847.  Consult:  A.  von  Reumont,  Ge- 
•chichU  der  Stadt  Rom,  iii.  1,  pp.  187  sqq.,  Berlin,  1868; 
idem,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  ii.  272  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1874;  F. 
Gregorovius,  Oeachichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  vii.  268  sqq.,  Stutt- 
gart, 1880;  Hagen,  Die  Papetwahlen  1484-149B,  Brixen, 
1886;  Creighton,  Papacy,  iv.  136-180;  Pastor,  Popes, 
iv.  288,  410,  468,  v.  227-372;  Ranke,  Popes,  i.  33,  308; 
Bower,  Popes,  iU.  264-268;  Mirbt,  QusUsn,  n.  220. 

Innocent  IX.  (Giovanni  Antonio  Fachinetto): 
Pope  1591.  He  was  bom  at  Bologna  July  22,  1519, 
and  won  the  degree  of  doctor  in  law  at  his  native 


city  in  1544.  He  then  entered  the  service  of  Car- 
dinal Famese  at  Rome  and  was  made  bishop  of 
Nicastro  in  Calabria  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  In  1561  he 
was  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  1566  was  sent  as 
nuncio  to  Venice  by  Pius  V.  After  the  accession 
of  Gregory  XIII.  (1572)  he  retired  to  his  bishopric 
and  governed  it  as  a  true  shepherd  of  the  fold. 
Gr^ory  honored  and  trusted  him,  making  him 
member  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Inquisition, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  (Dec.  12, 15S3)  cardinal 
priest.  The  Spanish  party  of  the  cardinals  chose 
him,  Oct.  29,  1591,  to  succeed  Gregory  XIV.,  and 
he  at  once  arrayed  himself  on  the  side  of  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  against  Henry  IV.  of  France.  He  was 
personally  devout,  took  a  zealous  stand  in  favor  of 
reform  in  the  Church,  and  projected  important 
and  beneficial  measures  for  improvement,  but  could 
do  no  more  than  outline  his  plans,  since  he  died, 
Dec.  30,  1591,  after  a  rule  of  only  two  months. 

K.  Benrath. 
Bibliogbapht:  Cigarella,  Vila  InnoeenUs  IX.,  in  appendix 
to  B.  Sacchi  de  Platina,  Historia  ,  ,  .  de  vUis  pontificum 
Romanorum,  pp.  600-601,  Cologne,  1626;  Philippson,  in 
Histarisehe  Zeitschrift,  zxxix  (1878).  447;  M.  Brosch, 
Oeschiehte  des  Kirchenstaaies,  vol.  i.,  Gotha,  1880;  Ranke, 
Popes,  u,  38;   Bower.  Popes,  p.  326. 

Innocent  X.  (Giovanni  Battista  Pamfili):  Pope 
1644-65.  He  was  bom  at  Rome  1574,  and  received 
preferment  from  Clement  VIII.,  Gregory  XV.,  and 
Urban  VIII.,  the  latter  making  him  cardinal  in  1629. 
He  was  chosen  pope  to  succeed  Urban,  and  occupied 
the  see  of  Peter  on  Sept.  15,  1644.  Pamfili  had 
never  concealed  his  sympathies  for  Spain,  but  was 
accepted  by  the  French  party  as  the  most  acceptable 
choice  they  were  likely  to  get.  The  Barberini — 
relatives  of  the  preceding  pope — were  deceived  if 
they  expected  favor  from  Innocent.  He  started 
suits  against  them  to  recover  moneys  which  they 
had  misapplied  and,  when  they  fled  from  Rome, 
seized  their  property  and  palaces.  At  the  same  time 
he  sought  to  advance  his  own  family,  and  was  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  his  brother's  widow. 
Donna  Olimpia  (n6e  Maidalchina),  who  was  allowed 
so  free  a  hand  with  the  public  funds  that  nothing 
remained  for  public  needs.  The  relations  with  the 
Barberini  became  more  friendly  when  the  French 
minister,  Mazarin,  espoused  their  cause  and  even 
sent  French  troops  to  Italy;  their  property  and 
positions  were  then  returned  to  them. 

In  the  course  of  a  dispute  with  the  duke  of  Parma, 
Innocent  captured  the  city  of  Castro,  razed  its 
fortifications,  and  took  possession  of  the  country. 
He  also  made  a  treaty  with  Venice  by  which  he 
gained  substantial  concessions  and  himself  merely 
promised — and  later  only  half  kept  the  promise — 
to  contribute  money  for  the  war  against  the  Turks. 
He  showed  himself  ungrateful  to  Spain  by  enoour- 
aging  a  revolt  in  Naples;  but  his  policy  toward  the 
newly  founded  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  dictated 
entirely  by  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  Rome.  As 
a  consequence  the  bishoprics  in  Portugal  long  re- 
mained vacant.  The  Peace  of  Westphalia  was 
concluded  in  1648  regardless  of  the  protests  of 
Innocent's  nuncio,  Chigi,  and  of  the  bull  Zdo  dcmtis 
deif  which  he  issued  against  it  Nov.  26,  1648  (cf. 
Mirbt,  Qtiellen,  pp.  294-295;  see  Westphalia,  Peace 
of).    The  most  important  and  momentous  decision 
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which  he  made  was  the  condemnation  of  the  five 
propositions  from  Jansen's  AttgusHnus  (May  30, 
1653;  cf.  Mirbt,  Qudlen,  pp.  295-296;  see  Jansen, 
CoRNEUus,  Jansenism). 

Decision  and  firmness  in  carrying  through  what 
he  undertook  can  not  be  denied  to  Innocent;  he 
was  also  energetic,  and  strove  earnestly  for  order 
and  quiet  in  Rome.  But  the  chronic  deficit  in  the 
treasury  after  Donna  Olimpia's  needs  were  supplied 
frustrated  his  efforts.  The  same  needs  led,  at  least 
in  part,  to  the  preaching  of  jubilee  indulgences  in 
1650,  and  to  the  suppression  of  a  nimiber  of  monas- 
teries, though  the  latter  step  was  justified,  as  the 
monks  no  longer  observed  their  rules  and  failed  to 
perform  their  spiritual  duties.  In  his  last  years 
Innocent  suffered  deeper  and  deeper  humiliation 
from  the  constantly  growing  arrogance  and  avarice 
of  Donna  Olimpia,  still  displayed  after  his  death,  on 
Jan.  7,  1655,  when  she  refused  to  provide  for  his 
fimeral  on  the  ground  that,  as  a  poor  widow,  she 
had  not  the  means.  K.  Benrath. 

Bibliography:  Rosst&uscher,  Hiat.  InnocenHa  X.,  Witten- 
berg, 1674;  L  Giampi,  Innocemo  X.  Pamfili  e  la  ana  cort€> 
Rome,  1878;  A.  von  Rcumont,  GeachichU  der  Stadt  Rom, 
iii.  2,  pp.  623,  Berlin,  1870;  M.  Bronch.  Oeaehichte  dea 
Kirchenataatea,  I  409  aqq.,  Gotha.  1880;  J.  Bryce.  The 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  pp.  236,  392,  New  York,  1904; 
Cambridoe  Modem  Hiatory,  iv.  402,  416,  529,  600,  687-688, 
New  York,  1906;  Mirbt,  Quellen,  pp.  202-203;  Ranke, 
Popea,  u.  322  et  passim;  Bower,  Popea,  iii  3.30;  and  the 
literature  under  Jansenism. 

Innocent  XI.  (Benedetto  Odescalchi):  Pope 
167fr-89.  He  was  bom  at  Como  May  16,  1611,  was 
educated  by  the  Jesuits  in  his  native  city,  and  then 
studied  law  in  Rome  and  Naples.  He  entered  the 
Curia  under  Urban  VIII.  and  was  made  cardinal 
by  Innocent  X.  He  won  general  respect  at  Rome  by 
his  simplicity  of  life,  his  uprightness,  and  his  benevo- 
lence. As  bishop  of  Novara  in  1650  he  applied  the 
entire  income  of  the  see  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
needy.  Compelled  to  return  to  Rome  by  ill  health, 
he  distinguished  himself  among  his  colleagues  of 
the  college  of  cardinab  by  his  fidelity  to  duty  and 
his  incorruptibility.  After  a  vacancy  of  t^^o  months 
he  succeeded  Clement  X.  on  Sept.  21,  1()76,  being 
chosen  in  accordance  with  the  clearly  expressed 
wish  of  the  people  of  Rome  and  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  Seldom  has  a 
pope  taken  in  hand  the  work  of  reform  with  greater 
decision  or  more  fruitful  results.  His  first  task  was 
to  regulate  the  finances,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
changed  a  deficit  in  the  treasury  into  a  surplus 
by  strict  economy,  by  cutting  ofif  sinecurejs,  and  by 
refraining  from  nepotism.  He  exacted  similar  fru- 
gaUty  from  the  higher  clergy  and  required  bishops 
to  reside  in  their  dioceses.  A  congregation  of  car- 
dinals was  charged  with  the  duty  of  inquiring  into 
the  moral  and  scholastic  qualifications  of  prospec- 
tive bishops.  He  admonished  the  lower  clergy  to 
adapt  their  preaching  to  the  needs  of  the  people, 
and  not  to  neglect  the  training  of  the  young. 

In  1679  Innocent  condemned  as  "  propositions 
of  lax  moralists''  certain  theses  questionable  on 
religious  and  moral  grounds  mostly  taken  from 
the  writings  of  Escobar,  Suarez,  Busenbaum,  and 
other  Jesuits,  and  later  he  protected  Tyrso  Gonzalez 
in  his  attack  upon  Probabilism  (q.v.)i  and  even  | 


secured  his  election  as  general  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
powerful  order  never  forgave  him  for  his  judgments, 
and  in  the  quietistic  controversy  he  was  compelled 
to  make  some  concessions.  His  sympathies  at  first 
were  on  the  side  of  Molinos  (q.v.),  but  in  the  end 
he  condemned  quietism  because  of  danger  to  the 
ecclesiastical  organization.  He  was  less  complaisant 
in  controversies  with  Louis  XIV.  of  France  (see 
Regale).  After  the  promulgation  of  the  four 
articles  of  Gallicanism,  Innocent  refused  all  epis- 
copal consecrations  for  France;  and  he  was  only 
transiently  appeased  by  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  in  1686.  A  new  source  of  contro- 
versy was  soon  added.  The  pope  wished  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  powers  in  Rome  to  relinquish  the 
right  of  giving  shelter  to  those  condemned  by 
Roman  justice;  the  emperor,  Spain,  Poland,  and 
Sweden  complied,  but  Venice  recalled  its  represent- 
ative from  Rome,  and  Louis  XIV.  provided  a  well- 
armed  force  of  800  men  to  maintain  the  right  of 
franchise  of  his  ambassador.  Innocent  put  the 
ambassador  under  the  ban  and  a  rupture  of  diplo- 
matic relations  ensued.  The  king  took  Avignon 
from  the  pope,  and  when,  in  1688,  a  French  envoy 
came  to  Rome  to  treat  concerning  the  appointment 
of  an  archbishop  for  Cologne,  Innocent  would  not 
even  grant  an  audience.  Louis  even  contemplated 
putting  a  patriarch  independent  of  the  pope  at 
the  head  of  the  French  Church.  Innocent  acquiesced 
in  an  attempt  at  mediation  by  James  II.  of  Ekigland, 
but  there  is  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  he  did  so 
only  because  he  foresaw  that  it  would  be  fruitless. 
He  strongly  disapproved  of  the  efforts  of  James  to 
restore  Roman  Catholicism  in  England  by  iU-ad- 
vised  and  too  precipitate  measures,  and  when  the 
Earl  of  Castlemaine  appeared  in  Rome  as  envoy  of 
James  to  treat  in  the  matter,  the  pope  received  him 
politely,  but  brought  the  interview  to  an  end  by 
severe  fits  of  coughing,  and  intimated  to  the  envoy 
that  the  early  morning  was  the  best  time  to  travel 
in  the  climate  of  Rome.  The  fall  of  James  was  not 
unwelcome  in  Rome.  To  no  land  did  Innocent 
render  greater  services  than  to  Austria.  At  his 
entreaties  the  German  princes  and  John  Sobieski 
of  Poland  hurried  to  the  relief  of  Vienna  when 
besieged  by  the  Turks  in  1683,  and  his  zeal  brought 
about  later  the  alliance  of  the  emperor,  Venice,  and 
Poland  against  the  crescent.  He  lived  to  see  Hun- 
gary Treed  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  the  capture 
of  Belgrade. 

Innocent  asserted  the  rights  of  the  Church  with 
energy,  moderation,  and  dignity.  He  is  to  be 
accorded  the  praise  of  an  enlightened  mind,  of  one 
who  strove  to  execute  large  plans  and  attain  lofty 
aims  by  honorable  means.  Ranke  says  of  him: 
''  The  papacy  appears  in  him  in  its  most  estimable 
character,  mediating,  and  laying  the  foundations 
of  peace."  K.  Benrath. 

Bibliooraprt:  Innocent's  decrees  concerning  the  sup- 
pression of  an  office  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  ap- 
peared in  Engliah,  Oxford,  1679;  and  his  Epiatola,  ad 
principea,  ed.  I.  I.  Berthier,  2  vols.,  Rome,  1891-05.  Con- 
sult: VUad'lnnoceruo  XI.,  Venice,  1690;  A.  von  Reumont, 
Oeadiichta  der  Stadt  Rom.,  ill.  2.  pp.  636  sqq.,  Berlin,  1870; 
C.  G^rin,  in  Retnta  dea  quaaUona  hiatorigttea,  Oct.,  1874; 
idem,  Oct.,  1876  (on  the  pope  and  the  English  Revolution); 
idem.  Le  Pape  Innocent  XI.  et  la  r^ooolion  de  VSdit  dt 
Nantea,  ib.,  Oct.,  1878;  M.  Broach,  OeadUdUe  dea  Kirduni' 
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8taate9,  i.  430  aqq..  Qotha,  1880;  £.  MichMid.  L<wt«  XIV. 
Bi  Innoomt  Xl„  4  vols..  Paris.  1882  sqq.;  £L  M.  B«ird, 
The  HugutnoiB  and  the  RewKotUm  tf  the  Bdidt  <^  NanUt, 
ii.  62-66.  New  York,  1896;  Ranke.  Popn,  U.  418-424. 
iiL  416-417.  422;   Bower.  Popet.  iil  333-334. 

Innocent  XIL  (Antonio  Pignatelli):  Pope  1691- 
1700.  He  was  born  at  Naples  of  an  old  and  distin- 
guished family  Mar.  13,  1615.  His  education  was 
received  from  the  Jesuits  in  Rome,  and  Urban  VIII. 
attached  him  to  the  Curia  when  a  youth  of  twenty. 
Succeeding  popes  honored  and  advanced  him,  Inno- 
cent XI.  most  of  all,  who  made  him  cardinal  in 
1681  and  elevated  him  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Naples.  Pignatelli  was  elected  as  a  compromise 
between  the  Spanish-imperial  and  French  parties  of 
the  cardinals  on  July  12,  1691.  In  all  things  he 
took  Innocent  XI.  (q.v.)  as  model,  declared  against 
nepotism,  and  by  the  bull  Romanum  deed  pontificem 
sought  to  make  it  unlawful  for  any  future  pope  to 
invest  his  relatives  with  the  revenues,  property,  or 
offices  of  the  Church.  His  largess  to  the  poor  was 
proverbial,  he  established  a  hospital  in  the  Lateran 
and  founded  schools  for  the  people.  He  suppressed 
simony  and  bribery,  abolished  sinecures,  and  meted 
out  justice  impartially  to  high  and  low  and  with 
merciless  severity:  the  present  spacious  house  of 
deputies  in  Rome  was  originally  the  Curia  Inno- 
centiana,  provided  by  Innocent  XII.  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  public  affairs.  The 
religious  orders  received  the  pope's  attention,  and 
the  monasteries  were  admonished  to  observe  dis- 
cipline. 

Not  the  least  of  Innocent's  achievements  was  the 
settlement,  in  1693,  of  the  long  strife  with  France 
concerning  the  status  of  the  Galilean  Church  (see 
Gallicanism;  Innocent  XI.)  in  a  manner  wholly 
favorable  to  the  Curia.  The  vacant  French  bishop- 
rics (see  Innocent  XI.)  were  now  filled.  The  strife 
between  Bossuet  and  F^nelon  Innocent  decided 
in  1699  by  condemning,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
former,  twenty- three  propositions  from  F^nelon's 
Explication  dea  maximes  dea  aainU  8ur  la  vie  in- 
Urieure  (see  F^nelon).  In  1694  Innocent  took  the 
part  of  the  clergy  in  the  Netherlands  who  had  been 
suspended  because  of  suspicion  of  Jansenistic  lean- 
ings; but  in  1696  he  declared  explicitly  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  retracting  or  changing  the  judg- 
ment of  Alexander  VII.  concerning  the  teachings  of 
Jansen.    By  his  counsel  to  Charles  II.  of  Spain  to 


make  the  duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV., 
his  heir,  Innocent  helped  to  start  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  which  for  so  many  years  in- 
volved Europe  in  bloodshed.  He  reversed  the 
policy  of  all  popes  since  Urban  VIII.  of  favoring 
the  Hapsburgs  and  opposing  France  after  the  con- 
cessions of  Louis  XIV.  The  ruptmne  between 
Austria  and  the  Cxiria  was  not  fuUy  repaired  when 
Innocent  died,  Sept.  27,  1700.  K.  Benrath. 

Bibuoorapht:  CoUecUo  buUarum  .  .  .  Innoceniii  XIL, 
Rome.  1097;  A.  von  Reumont,  OeechichU  der  Stadt  Rom, 
m,  2,  pp.  640  »qq.,  Berlin,  1870;  C.  G^rin,  RechereheM 
kigtoriquet  mr  I'auemblie  du  cUrgi  de  France  d«  168S, 
pp.  436-436.  Paris.  1809;  O.  Klopp.  Der  FaU  dea  Ilauaee 
Stuart,  vols,  v.-viii.  passim.  Vienna.  1877-79;  M.  Brosch. 
QetehidUe  dea  KirchenaiaateM,  i.  450  sqq..  Gotha.  1S80; 
Ranke.  Popea,  ii.  425-426.  461.  iii.  389-392;  Bower.  Popea, 
iii.335. 

Innocent  Zm.  (Michele  Angelo  Conti):  Pope 
1721-24.  He  was  bom  in  Rome  May  13,  1655,  of  a 
family  from  which  had  sprung  the  great  Innocent 
III.  Alexander  VIII.  received  him  in  the  Curia, 
and  Innocent  XII.  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  Switzer- 
land in  1695,  and  in  1697  to  Portugal,  where  he 
remained  till  1710  and  conceived  a  dislike  for  the 
Jesuits.  Clement  XI.  made  him  cardinal,  and  he 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Clement  at  a  stormy  conclave 
May  8,  1721.  His  distrust  of  the  Jesuits,  increased 
by  news  of  their  conduct  in  China,  led  him  to  con- 
sider the  suppression  of  the  order;  but  he  contented 
himself  with  forbidding  them  to  carry  on  the  mission 
in  China  and  prohibiting  temporarily  the  acceptance 
of  new  members.  It  was  hoped  that  he  might 
modify  the  constitution  Unigenitua  (see  Jansen, 
Cornelius,  Jansenism)  of  Clement  XI.;  but  he 
condemned  a  proposal  to  that  effect  from  seven 
French  bishops  in  1721,  and  required  imconditional 
acceptance  of  the  constitution.  Like  his  predeces- 
sor Innocent  espoused  the  cause  of  the  pretender 
to  the  English  throne  under  the  title  of  James  III. 
He  died  Mar.  7, 1724.  His  contemporaries  represent 
him  as  peace-loving  and  energetic. 

K.  Benrath. 
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